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George  Howland  has  not  lacked  biog- 
raphers. I  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
him  in  an  informal  manner,  trusting  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  a  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance,  which  ex- 
tended over  many  years. 

I  saw  him  first  in  December,  1865,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Illinois.  It  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  educational  notables  of 
my  adopted  state,  and  the  impressions 
made  upon  me  were  very  vivid.  Many 
of  them  have  lost  none  of  their  freshness. 
I  was  a  young  teacher,  having  barely 
finished  my  first  term,  and  looked  with 
all  of  the  quick  interest  of  a  novice  upon 
the  men  and  women  who  had  already  es- 
tablished themselves  as  leaders  among 
the  school  people  of  the  young  and  vigor- 
ous West.  Should  I  call  the  roll  you 
would  hear  the  names  of  several  who 
have  filled  conspicuous  places  in  this  or- 
ganization and  have  won  merited  recog- 
nition in  the  larger  circle  outside  the 
limits  of  the  state  which  then  claimed 
them  as  peculiarly  her  own. 

But  no  other  person  then  present  made 
so  marked  an  impression  upon  my  youth- 
ful imagination  as  George  Howland,  the 
principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School. 
He  was  then  in  the  early  forties.  His 
genial  face  and  abounding  good  humor 
singularly  attracted  me,  and  I  became, 
at  first  sight,  what  I  never  ceased  to  be, 
a  devoted  admirer. 

The  president  of  the  association  was 
the  late  Samuel  U.  Etter,  whose  life 
reached  its  end  under  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly pathetic.  He  was  not  a  graceful 
speaker,  and  wisely  selected  the  accom- 
plished academician  from  the  metropolis 
to  respond  to  the  welcoming  address  of 


a  local  celebrity.  Mr.  Howland  was  in 
his  quaintest  vein,  and  made  the  occa- 
sion memorable  by  an  impromptu  speech 
that  at  once  took  an  abiding  place  in  the 
traditions  of  the  organization.  Some  of 
his  eccentric  conceits  were  annually  re- 
peated and  are  still  current  among  the 
older  generation  of  schoolmasters  in  the 
prairie  state. 

So  my  first  insight  into  the  nature  of 
this  peculiarly  interesting  man  was  from 
the  humorous  side.  When  a  few  years  later 
he  admitted  me  to  a  prized  intimacy,  I 
found  that  the  playful  instinct  was  most 
easily  excited,  and  that  the  phase  which  he 
quite  habitually  presented  to  the  world 
•was  lighted  with  a  gentle  merriment  that 
was  at  once  an  invitation  and  a  foil. 

His  humor  was  never  broad;  it  was 
delicate  and  silky.  It  suggested  depths 
of  good  will  and  tender  regard,  in  a  shy 
sort  of  way  that  seemed  trying  to  dis- 
guise the  esteem  in  which  he  held  his 
friends.  It  constantly  lurked  in  the 
background  of  his  public  addresses, 
giving  them  a  suggestion  of  smiles 
that  rarely  reached  the  borders  of 
laughter,  although  they  were  sometimes 
unequivocally  mirthful. 

I  have  alluded  to  his  shyness  which, 
for  a  man  of  his  breeding  and  experience, 
always  surprised  me.  That  it  was  one 
of  his  characteristics,  no  one  will  deny 
who  knew  him  well.  I  have  seen  him 
tremulous  with  timidity  before  an  audi- 
ence of  students,  and  singularly  diffident 
in  addresses  before  assemblies  where 
custom  denies  the  privilege  of  the  manu- 
script. It  explains  also  a  certain  inof- 
fensive irony  quite  habitual  with  him, 
and  that  sentineled  the  approaches  to  a 
sensitive  and  somewhat   shrinking  na- 
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ture.  It  was  usually  difficult  to  engage 
him  in  controversy,  and  his  opinions  were 
often  hidden  by  a  mask  of  pleasantry. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  pecu- 
liarity was  somewhat  trying  to  a  few  of 
his  friends,  more  especially  to  those 
whose  thought  was  turned  with  great 
seriousness  toward  the  fundamental  pre- 
suppositions of  method.  It  seemed  to 
class  Mr.  Howland  am.ong  those  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  formulating  much  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  positive  philos- 
ophy of  education.  That  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  great  city  system  should 
occupy  an  equivocal  attitude  toward  mat- 
ters of  such  momentous  concern  appeared 
especially  unfortunate  and  parodoxical. 
While  I  believe  him  to  have  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  movements  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  educational  condi- 
tions, I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  to  the  close  of  his  life  he 
entertained  no  small  degree  of  doubt  re- 
specting the  utility  of  anything  like 
elaborate  systems  of  methodology.  As 
you  know,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to 
discuss  Apperception  and  Concentration 
with  that  ambiguous  and  quizzical  man- 
ner of  his,  that  left  him  free  to  enter 
either  of  two  hostile  camps  without  any 
charge  of  apostasy.  Indeed,  I  maj^  go 
further  and  say  that  he  appeared  to  be 
something  of  a  loiterer  about  the  porches 
of  the  normal  school,  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  the 
young  people  to  go  in  or  stay  out. 

It  is  not  difficult,  I  think,  to  explain 
his  position.  While  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  declare  his  administration  of 
the  Chicago  schools  as  in  any  sense  a 
failure,  yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that,  in  my  opinion,  his  old  func- 
tion of  high-school  principal  was  far  more 
congenial  than  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  elementary  schools.  He  was  a 
true  son  of  the  renaissance  in  his  schol- 
arly sympathies,  and,  measured  by  its 
standard,  he  was  indeed  equipped  in  no 
ordinary  way.  His  long  service  as  a 
teacher  of  the  classics  had  endeared  them 
to  his  fine  artistic  nature  in  a  rare  way. 
He  was  fond  of  the  solitudes  of  the  study 
and  the  companionship  of  books.  His 
style  as  a  writer  quickly  betrays  his  love 
of  the  beautiful.  His  fancies  freely 
flowed  into  verse,  and  many  an  exquisite 
bit  of  song  indicates  the  shady  covert 
where  his  hours  of  rest  were  spent.  His 


long  contact  with  pupils  who  had  reached 
that  self-directive  period,  in  which 
method  is  of  smaller  significance,  had 
perhaps  diminished  the  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. He  had  dealt  with  fruitful 
knowledges  rather  than  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  forms  of  things,  and  the 
habit  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  did  not,  I 
think,  sufl'er  any  very  radical  change. 
He  had  great  faith  in  scholarship,  and 
believed  that  the  scholarly  man  or  wo- 
man would  find  a  way  that  would  suffice. 

His  transfer  from  his  old  and  much- 
loved  work  to  the  arduous  position  of 
superintendent  must  have  broken  into 
his  life  in  many  ways.  He  was  not  a 
young  man  when  the  change  came,  nor 
was  he  old.  He  would  never  have  been 
old,  I  think.  He  made  the  transition  in 
a  way  that  surprised  those  who  knew 
him  best.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
myriad  details  of  his  position  with  good- 
natured  patience.  He  retained  or  won 
the  affectionate  support  of  the  large  body 
of  principals  under  his  supervision.  His 
annual  addresses  to  his  teachers,  sug- 
gesting certain  reforms  in  elementary 
instruction,  elicited  generous  praise,  but 
more,  I  think,  from  the  surprise  which 
their  utterance  occasioned  than  from  any- 
thing essentially  radical  or  advanced 
which  they  contained. 

I  may  be  entirely  wrong;,  of  course.  I 
am  not  speaking  as  an  authority.  Others 
will  do  that.  I  am  giving  only  personal 
impressions.  But  my  conviction  is  that 
his  influence  upon  his  schools  was  moral 
rather  than  professional.  It  was  the  in- 
fusion of  a  spirit  of  good  will,  of  gener- 
ous culture,  of  personal  regard.  There 
was  not  much  shop-talk,  but  there  was 
much  dignifying  of  the  beautiful  in  child- 
hood, much  softening  of  the  severer  side 
of  life.  Out  of  the  "humanities"  that 
were  his  passion,  numberless  concrete 
humanities  found  their  way  into  the  lives 
of  little  children.  His  life  had  always 
stood  for  culture  and  now  it  stood  for 
kindness,  that  finest  culture  of  the  emo- 
tions. I  do  not  forget  his  occasional 
brusqueness,  nor  even  his  rudeness  at 
times;  but  they  were  superficial,  and  did 
not  stand  for  fundamental  traits. 

I  well  remember  once  sitting  with  him 
at  his  desk  after  a  busy  day,  during 
which  his  office  had  been  thronged  with 
visitors,  most  of  whom  had  made  some 
call  upon  his  patience.    All  had  at  last 
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gone.  The  door  opened  and  a  shy  and 
plainly-dressed  young  woman  entered. 
She  was  painfully  embarrassed,,  and  ap- 
proached the  desk  of  the  sometimes  gruf¥ 
superintendent  with  extreme  diffidence. 
The  kindness  of  her  reception  apparently 
surprised  her,  and  she  retired  with  her 
eyes  filled  with  grateful  tears.  I  ex- 
pressed my  pleasure  at  his  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  remarked  that  one  might  well 
be  envied  whose  opportunities  for  con- 


from  the  administration  of  a  great  city 
system  were  unique.  If  he  was  what  is 
called  a  manager,  I  have  misunderstood 
him;  and  yet  he  got  on  better  than  most 
managers.  It  excited  no  small  amount 
of  surprise  that  a  man  of  his  tastes  and 
experiences  could  hold  his  own  so  suc- 
cessfully in  a  community  where  politics 
is  a  trade,  and  where  so  many  enter  it 
for  what  there  is  in  it.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  have'  any  inside  view,  I  desire 


GEORGE  ROWLAND. 


ferring  happiness  were  so  abundant.  But 
a  crusty,  "Humph!  You  are  growing 
sentimental!"  was  the  only  reply.  It 
was  frequently  said  of  him  that  his 
ingenuity  often  was  taxed  painfully  ia 
trying  to  disabuse  his  right  hand  of*  the 
notion  that  his  left  hand  had  been  indulg- 
ing in  some  graceful  benefaction. 

His  relations  to  the  political  and  self- 
seeking  interests  that  seem  inseparable 


to  suggest  that  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  a  large,  reputable,  and  influential 
portion  of  the  Chicago  public  received  its 
secondary  education  from  the  old  high- 
school  on  the  West  Side  when  Mr.  How- 
land  was  its  principal.  They  were  his 
loyal  friends.  The  leading  professional 
men  of  the  city,  notably  Prof.  Swing  and 
some  others  of  his  kind,  recognized  the 
value  of '  a  scholar  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
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and  had  a  strong  personal  attachment  to 
him,  and  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Prof.  Swing,  even  in  the  wicked  city  of 
Chicago,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  over- 
estimated. And  even  the  simon-pure 
politicians,  the  city  hall,  office-dispensing 
fellows,  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  for 
him,  which  is  one  of  those  apparent  con- 
tradictions occasionally  encountered.  He 
was  discreet,  doubtless,  and  did  not  need- 
lessly ofTend  them,  but  he  did  not  cater 
to  them,  and  I  am  misinformed  if  they 
ever  attempted  to  use  him. 

The  state  at  large  knew  Mr.  Howland 
chiefly  through  his  public  addresses. 
While  not  greatly  in  demand,  he  made 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  a  goodly  number 
of  counties,  especially  in  the  institute 
season.  He  was  for  many  years  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  often  appeared  upon  its 
programs.  Yet  his  influence  there  was 
largely  personal.  The  gracious  tributes 
to  his  memory  uttered  at  the  meeting- 
succeeding  his  death,  illustrated  this 
fact  in  an  interesting  way.  While  he 
was  delightfully  acceptable  on  the  plat- 
form, his  influence  was  no  less  strong  in 
the  social  meeting  and  the  hotel  lobby; 
and  yet,  as  I  have  intimated,  he  was  in 
no  sense  on  exhibition. 

The  volume  published  by  the  Apple- 
tons  and  edited  by  the  distinguished 
commissioner  of  education,  contains  a 
number  of  the  addresses  alluded  to. 

No  one  can  read  them  with  any  care 
without  getting  a  just  appreciation  of 
his  tastes  and  dominating  sympathies. 
As  I  have  intimated,  you  would  not  ex- 
pect elaborate  treatises  on  the  History 
of  Education,  Criticisms  and  Reforms,  or 
the  Theory  and  Science  of  Education.  If 
you  knew  the  writer  from  the  point  of  view 
from  which  I  know  him,  you  would  make 
no  mistake  in  predicting  the  topics  to- 
ward which  he  would  instinctively  turn. 
The  speculative  was  not  his  habit  of 
thought.  To  him  the  teacher  was  by  far 
the  largest  element  in  the  educational 
problem.  Upon  him  his  view  would  be 
focused.  As  he  has  so  well  expressed  it, 
he  believed  that  "the  one  great  thing 
needed  in  our  schools,  public  or  private, 
is  that  spirit  of  humanity  and  culture 
which  shall  make  their  life  healthy, 
happy,  and  progressive,  the  well-spring 
of  an  upright,  true,  cultured  manhood 


and  womanhood,  and  a  willing,  working, 
watchful,  and  faithful  citizenship." 

I  have  alluded  to  his  faith  in  the 
widely  humanizing  influence  of  scholar- 
ship. He  looked  for  gentleness  and  sin- 
cerity as  its  necessary  outcome.  The 
first  paper,  "Moral  Training  in  City 
Schools,"  has  little  to  say  of  that  system- 
atic effort  at  moral  culture  by  the  use  of 
the  ethical  element  in  classic  literature 
in  the  lower  grades — an  agency  so  highly 
prized  by  the  Herbartians.  He  looked 
toward  that  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
ethical  idea,  the  teacher,  quite  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  methodically  organized 
system  of  moral  training.  And  in  him 
he  had  the  profoundest  faith. 

Was  it  because  he  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor  that  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
punishment  were  so  one-sided?  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  severity  with 
the  young.  He  loved  to  idealize  childhood. 
He  saw  its  beautiful  side  in  the  cultured 
homes  where  he  was  always  a  welcome 
and  honored  guest.  His  earlier  life  as 
a  teacher  was  spent  in  secondary  schools 
almost  exclusively.  I  often  thought  that 
he  had  small  appreciation  of  the  years  of 
patient  discipline  through  which  the 
child  emerges  from  his  natural  selfish- 
ness and  becomes  altruistic  and  human. 

But  who  shall  say  that  this  very  fact 
did  not  the  better  fit  him  for  the  duties 
of  his  later  life?  City  systems  have 
tremendous  tendencies  toward  machine 
methods.  Where  there  are  so  many 
children  the  individual  cannot  count  for 
very  much,  unless  the  teacher  is  pecu- 
liarly sympathetic.  Into  that  hurried, 
formal,  and — shall  I  say  it? — commercial 
life,  this  poet-superintendent  was  forever 
throwing  his  delicate  fancies  about  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  child-life. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  re- 
buked a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  her 
school  for  sending  a  pupil  from  the  room 
for  some  misdemeanor.  As  he  left  her 
smarting  under  her  sense  of  humiliation, 
he  failed  to  see  the  mischievous  lad  with 
his  extended  foot  just  outside  the  door, 
and  rumor  has  it  that  he  tripped  and 
fell.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  insistent  actual  he  forgot  some  of 
his  gentler  theories  and  attended  to  a 
matter  of  discipline.  If  the  story  be 
true,  and  it  is  as  well  authenticated  as 
such  stories  ever  are,  it  shows  how  he 
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might  have  been  spoiled  for  a  superin- 
tendent if  the  fates  had  made  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  children. 
What  he  called  the  "barbarism  of  cor- 
poral punishment"  always  encountered 
his  indignant  protest,  and  it  was  well 
that  he  should  feel  as  he  did  about  it, 
although  the  rod  is  sometimes  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  He  believed  in  the  irre- 
sistible potency  of  moral  suasion  and  he 
never  surrendered  his  belief. 

A  passage  from  the  paper  already  al- 
luded to  illustrates  his  faith  in  the  re- 
freshing influence  of  culture,  and  is 
quoted  to  suggest  a  certain  stimulating 
influence  which  Mr.  Howland  exerted  in 
his  quiet  and  indirect  way.  He  advises 
a  hobby.  "Though  it  be  nothing  rarer 
or  more  costly  than  moth-hunting,  the 
jingle  or  jangle  of  rhymes,  or  even  re- 
formed spelling,  they  are,  some  of  them, 
as  I  well  know,  of  boundless  possibili- 
ties. But  at  your  daily  mount  of  your 
hobby-horse,  take  not  your  way  down  the 
crowded  street,  nor  over  the  choice 
flower-beds  and  fragrant  exotics  of  your 
friends;  but  rather  turn  aside  into  the 
quiet  lane,  or  the  unfrequented  country 
road,  or  still  better,  off  for  a  free  stretch 
over  the  wide,  open  prairie,  where,  with 
tossing  arms  and  expanding  chest,  you 
can  shout  forth  your  happiness,  till  with 
loud  answering  echo,  the  solitary  places 
shall  be  made  glad  with  your  presence." 

It  is  in  such  topics  as  "The  Character 
of    the    Teacher,"    "The    Elements  of 


Growth  in  School  Life,"  "The  Scholar- 
ship Aimed  at  in  the  School,"  "The 
Teacher  in  the  School-room,"  and  "How 
the  School  Develops  Character,"  that  he 
is  most  at  home.  And  with  what  charm- 
ing graces  of  style  he  deals  even  with 
the  common-place!  It  was  quite  as  much 
the  literary  flavor  as  the  theme  that 
charmed  him  in  Horace  Mann,  while  to 
the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby" 
he  gave  his  whole  heart.  This  volume 
of  the  Appletons  is  a  fine  memento  of 
our  friend,  and  will  be  read  as  a  frequent 
recreation,  rather  than  as  a  study,  in  our 
lounging  half-hours  of  restful  peace  after 
a  weary  day.  We  shall  pencil-mark  its 
pages  where  we  find  his  poetic  fancy 
leaping  up  with  a  fine  illumination,  and 
we  shall  perpetually  see  in  the  book 
what  is  rarely  present  in  treatises  of  this 
character,  the  warm  personality  of  the 
author.  To  read  a  chapter  is  to  re-live 
a  quiet  hour  with  him  in  his  office  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  or  by  the  genial  grate 
of  his  favorite  club,  or  in  my  own  home, 
to  which  he  was  not  entirely  a  stranger. 

But  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  time. 
I  have  had  no  heart  for  methodical  biog- 
raphy, or  critical  analysis,  or  for  any- 
thing more  than  this  informal  prosing. 
No  episode  of  his  life  can  dim  my  affec- 
tionate regard  for  him.  He  died  in  the 
solitude  that  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  I 
think  that  he  would  not  have  had  it 
otherwise. 


ARTIFICIAL  RAINMAKING. 


Prof.  Fernando  Sanford,  of  Leiand 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  has  done  a 
valuable  and  timely  service  to  the  peo- 
ple in  a  large  section  of  our  country,  by 
the  thorough  and  satisfactory  expose  he 
has  made,  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  August,  of  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing that  rain  can  be  produced  by 
artificial  means.  His  marshaling  of 
facts  and  arguments  is  masterly  and  un- 
answerable to  any  one  who  follows  it. 
He  shows  that  there  is  but  one  practical 
way  of  condensing  the  vapor  in  the  air 
into  water,  and  that  is  by  lowering  the 
temperature.  The  bombarding  of  the 
heavens  with  shells  and  dynamite,  in  so 


far  as  it  does  anything,  increases  the 
temperature  and  prevents  the  forming  of 
rain.  Rain  is  produced  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  air  over  large  areas, 
carrying  the  vapor  into  the  cold  alti- 
tudes until  the  temperature  falls  below 
the  dew  point.  This  upward  movement  is 
indicated  by  the  low  barometer  in  those 
localities.  In  regions  where  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  is  downward  the  barom^ 
eter  is  high,  and  no  rain  falls.  There 
is  no  artificial  way  of  creating  these  im- 
mense upward  movements  of  air  and  va- 
por. It  has  been  proposed  to  cool  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air  by  setting  free 
liquid  carbonic  acid.    But  to  get  one-half 
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inch  of  rain  on  a  single  acre  would  cost 
$600,000  for  the  carbonic  acid  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  appliances 
necessary  to  carry  this  immense  quantity 
of  liquid  into  the  upper  air. 

He  shows  that  there  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence,  which  any  scientific  man 
would  accept  as  evidence,  that  any 
rain-maker  was  ever  the  director  indirect 
cause  of  the  falling  of  an  ounce  of  rain. 
The  rain-maker's  proposition  to  his  vic- 
tims to  pay  if  the  rain  comes,  and  pay 
nothing  if  it  does  not,  sounds  fair,  and  if 
he  can  make  contracts  enough  in  widely 
separated  localities  he  has  a  pretty  good 
thing,  provided  the  barometer  shall  not 
insist  upon  spoiling  his  chances. 

Prof.  Sanford  explains  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  formation  of  rain,  which  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  even  the  most 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  people  who 
are  not  professional  scientists.  The  un- 
answered question  has  been,  what  makes 
the  vapor  in  the  free  air  condense  into 
water,  even  when  the  dew  point  is 
reached?  Recent  research  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  each  particle  of  dust  in  the 
air  is  a  solid  body,  to  the  surface  of 
which  the  molecules  of  vapor  attach  them- 
selves, when  the  temperature  is  reduced, 
just  as  they  do  to  the  cola  surface  of  the 
ice-pitcher  on  a  hot  summer  day,  when 
the  air  is  moist.*  When  so  much  water 
accumulates  around  this  dust  center  as 


to  make  it  heavy  enough,  it  begins  to  de- 
scend, and  may  gather  similar  drops  to 
itself  on  the  way.  A  cloud  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  formation  of  a  rain  drop. 
It  is  composed  of  dust  particles,  sur- 
rounded by  their  films  of  water.  The 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  below  the 
cloud  may  be  so  great  as  to  evaporate 
the  water  on  these  dust  particles  as  the 
cloud  slowly  sinks  downward  toward  the 
earth  because  of  its  weight.  Then  the 
cloud  is  dissipated.  But  when  the  lower 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  these  dust 
particles  gather  more  moisture,  as  they 
descend,  and  strike  the  earth  as  drops  of 
rain.  There  may  be  an  ascending  move- 
ment of  the  air  over  large  areas  for  days 
together  without  rain,  because  the  air 
may  be  very  dry  and  the  vapor  has  to 
rise  to  a  great  height  before  the  dew 
point  is  reached.  And,  then,  it  all  may 
be  evaporated  again  before  it  reaches 
the  earth  as  water. 

The  number  of  these  dust  particles  va- 
ries from  34,000  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air 
at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  to  88,- 
000, 000  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air  taken  from  a 
room  near  the  ceiling.  So  it  seems  that 
the  air  is  generously  supplied  with  dust, 
which  has  a  new  and  unexpected  value 
to  the  world.  What  we  thjought  a  curse 
has  suddenly  changfed  to  one  of  our  great- 
est blessings. 


AN  OLD  CHAIR.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH. 


Here  is  another  picture  that  I  gave, 
the  other  day,  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
those  modern  artists  who  make  half- 
tones "  of  old  prints  by  the  million,  "so 
that  anybody  can  see  it,  anywheres,"  as 
"Little  Joe"  used  to  say.  Perhaps  your 
school  would  like  to  look  at  it  with  you. 


It  is  a  very  old  piece  of  furniture.  Not 
one  century,  or  two,  can  number  the 
years  of  its  existence.  Grandfather's 
grandfather  made  mention  of  it  in  his 
will,  made  in  the  early  seventeen  hundreds, 
and  speaks  of  it  then  as  '  'ye  olde rockynge 
chare."  That  was  in  the  days  when 
every  man  spelled  according  to  the  dic- 


tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  no  man 
said  aught  to  the  contrary.  Blessed 
days  of  freedom  and  individuality  in  the 
spelling  book,  but  days  that  can  no  more 
return  than  the  sun  can  go  back  on  the 
dial. 

The  old  chair  bears  the  marks  of  the 
days  of  its  birth.  Its  back  is  straight 
and  strong,  and  made  of  unyielding  oak. 
It  is  a  stranger  to  the  voluptuous  curves 
and  billowy  softness  of  the  modern  loung- 
ing chair.  It  has  rockers,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  curved  but  little,  and  check 
the  swinging  motion  of  the  rocker  with  a 
jerk,  both  fore  and  aft,  as  if  to  remind 
him,  in  the  midst  of  each  pleasurable 
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sensation,  that  pain  precedes  and  ends 
each  joy.  That  was  the  doctrine  of  those 
old  days,  and  it  was  carried  into  every- 
thing in  life,  even  into  this  old  chair. 

But  then,  it  is  well  made.  During  its 
twenty  decades  of  service  it  has  stood  all 
wear  and  tear,  and  is  to-day  as  strong 
and  hale  as  its  companion  that  came  from 
the  shop  last  week.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  little  creak  emitted,  as  one  rocks  to 
afad  fro,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  part  of  the  original  contract, 
and  that  an  extra  shilling  or  two  was 
paid  to  have  that  homely  crepitation 
made  an  appurtenance  to  the  chair  itself. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  has  always  been  a 
property  of  the  chair,  since  the  earliest 
record  of  its  being. 

I  remember  it  first  as  it  used  to  stand 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  in  the  old  sitting  room.  Grand- 
father sat  in  it  then,  a  grave  old  man  of 
eighty,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow.  At 
his  right  hand  were  the  shovel  and  tongs 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  stir  the  coals 
or  pile  the  brands,  from  time  to  time. 
On  the  mantle  shelf  above  was  a  row  of 
books,  from  which  he  read,  and  upon 
which  he  meditated. 

I  wonder  if  folks  read  and  meditate 
nowadays! 

But  grandfather  used  to  read  and  med- 
itate as  he  sat  there  before  the  fire,  his 
feet  on  the  little  four-legged  cricket,  and 
his  left  hand  opening  and  closing,  un- 
consciously, as  he  held  it  to  the  fire 
while  he  read  from  those  old  books.  And 
the  books — "Scott's  Bible,"  "Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest,"  "Bellamy's  Works,"  "Rise 
and  Progress;"  these  were  the  volumes 
which  he  read  and  meditated  upon,  as  he 
sat  in  this  old  chair. 

I  remember,  too,  how,  at  the  time  of 
family  prayers,  it  was  always  grand- 
father's turn  to  pray  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  that  time  was  allotted  to 
him  from  the  fact  that  he  used  to  make 
very  long  prayers,  and  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing there  was  not  that  need  of  getting 
off  to  work  in  good  season  that  there  was 
on  other  days.  At  any  rate,  Sabbath 
morning  was  always  for  grandfather  to 
"lead  in  prayer." 

He  used  to  stand  while  he  prayed, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  this  old  arm  chair 
and  moving  his  hands  slowly  up  and  down 
the  two  round  posts  that  form  the  frame- 
work of  its  back.    Even  now  there  are 


bare,  smooth  spaces  on  these  posts,  the 
record  of  those  aged  palms,  as  again  and 
again  they  moved  over  the  familiar  sur- 
faces. 

And  then  he  grew  too  old  to  stand  and 
pray,  and  so  he  used  to  sit,  leaning  back 
in  his  favorite  chair,  and  pray  thus  with 
a  fervor  begotten  of  long  years  of  com- 
munion with  God. 

I  remember,  too,  what  a  strange  habit 
he  had  of  unclosing  his  eyes,  now  and 
then,  as  he  prayed.  He  would  open  them 
quickly  and  look  about  for  an  instant, 
then  close  them  with  a  jerk  and  shut 
them  doubly  tight,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
his  truancy! 

I  used  to  kneel  at  my  little  chair  in 
front  of  him,  and  facing  him,  and  count 
the  number  of  times  he  would  open  his 
eyes  during  his  prayers,  keeping  count 
on  the  meshes  of  the  little  cane-seat 
rocker  to  which  I  knelt,  poking  a  finger 
into  each  mesh  for  each  wink,  and  so 
working  across  one  row  and  back  the 
next,  as  the' score  grew  apace.  When 
the  prayer  was  ended,  I  used  to  get  the 
net  result  of  winks  by  multiplication — 
the  holes  in  a  row  by  the  number  of  rows, 
that  was  the  product  that  made  the  final 
record ! 

And  so  the  days  and  years  went  by, 
and  continually  the  old  man  and  the  old 
chair  were  companions.  Prosperity 
came,  and  the  grandfather  rejoiced  in  it 
all,  sitting  in  this  favorite  seat.  Troubles 
descended,  but  he  bore  them  with  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  as  he  sat  in  this  old 
chair. 

And  then  a  little  one  was  born,  a 
grandchild  of  his  old  age,  a  little  girl. 
The  old  man  was  on  the  verge  of  his  sec- 
ond childhood,  and  this  one  came  to  him 
as  a  playmate.  I  remember  how  he  first 
took  the  little  thing  in  his  arms,  when 
she  was  only  a  few  hours  old.  "Call 
her  Lily,"  he  said,  "for  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these!" 

And  so  they  grew  together,  these  two 
— the  old  child  and  the  young — and  this 
old  chair  was  the  favorite  of  them  both. 
This  gentle  creak,  that  still  lingers  with 
this  strong  old  frame,  this  was  the  music 
that  lulled  the  little  one  to  sleep  as  she 
lay  in  grandpa's  arms.  They  said  he 
would  spoil  her  with  his  continued  rock- 
ing, but  he  only  fondled  her  closer,  and 
they  two  had  their  way. 
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And  then  she  grew  to  be  a  flaxen- 
haired  girl,  with  a  voice  like  a  song  and 
eyes  that  angels  might  envy.  Her  head 
was  hardly  as  high  as  the  back  of  this  old 
chair,  but  she  used  to  get  behind  it,  and, 
clasping  with  her  two  small  hands  the  two 
little  knobs  that  surmount  the  corner- 
posts,  place  her  little  feet  on  the  rockers 
that  run  out  behind,  and  then  "ride" 
while  grandpa  rocked. 

When  the  bed-time  came,  and  Lily  was 
robed  in  white,  then  grandpa  leaned  from 
this  old  chair  for  a  good  night  kiss  and 
watched  her  with  tears  trembling  in  his 
eyes,  as  she  went  to  her  little  bed.  And 
when  the  morning  broke  he  waited  in 
his  room  till  her  little  hand  should  come 
to  lead  him  out,  and  together  they  would 
sit  and  rock  in  this  old  chair. 

And  then  there  came  a  night — ah,  that 
night, — a  night  when  darkness  came  to 
hearts  as  the  sun  sank  out  of  the  sky — a 
night  of  sorrow  and  anguish  and  a 
struggle  with  the  grim  messenger  of 
death. 

It  was  the  younger  who  was  first 
called.  A  deadly  malady  had  taken  hold 
of  her,  and  the  struggle  between  life 
and  death  was  short  and  sharp.  She  was 
stricken  as  the  December  sun  sank  low 
on  Christmas  afternoon,  and  ere  the 
morning  the  end  had  come.  But  all  that 
night,  while  yet  life  lingered  in  her  suf- 
fering body,  she  lay  in  grandpa's  arms, 
as  he  sat  slowly  rocking  his  grief. 

Once  or  twice  they  tried  to  move  her 
to  her  little  bed;  but,  though  too  weak 
to  speak,  she  made  them  know  that  in 
the  arms  of  her  playmate,  with  the  slow 
creak  of  this  old  chair  for  her  death-song, 
she  would  pass  away. 

And  so  she  died.  They  stood  about — 
father,  and  mother,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  friends.  But  the  two  were 
alone  in  this  old  chair.  No  one  spoke; 
•  no  one  stirred.  Fainter  and  fainter 
grew  the  breath  of  the  child,  but  the  old 
man  rocked  on,  unconsciously,  and  the 
creak  of  the  chair  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence. 

At  last  the  moment  came,  the  supreme 
moment,  the  moment  that  links  two 
worlds  together.  She  opened  her  won- 
derful eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  the  face 
of  the  old  man.  They  were  no  longer 
the  eyes  of  earth.  The  light  of  the  spirit 
land  shone  through  them,  and  in  their 


luminous  depths  an  immortality  and  life 
were  brought  to  light. 

She  smiled  as  though  an  angel  had 
kissed  her,  and  was  gone.  The  eyes 
closed,  but  the  smile  still  lived  in  her 
face. 

Not  till  she  was  dead  did  the  old  man 
cease  rocking  in  this  old  chair.  But  as 
the  last  breath  of  life  fled  from  the  child 
he  ceased  his  slow  swaying  and  gave  up 
his  dead  to  the  weeping  ones  who  stood 
around. 

They  buried  her  under  the  snow,  by 
the  side  of  the  frozen  river.  The  old 
man  stood  by  her  open  grave,  and  with 
quivering  lips  said  the  solemn  words, 
"Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  but  the 
spirit  to  Grod  who  gave  it." 

Then  the  heavy-hearted  old  man  re- 
turned to  this  old  chair  alone.  But  he 
never  rocked  again.  The  moan  of  this 
creak  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and 
he  sat  in  silence. 

So  New  Year's  came,  the  glad  day  that 
opened  a  new  decade.  The  old  man  arose 
as  usual,  and  came  out  with  a  subdued, 
yet  cheerful,  "Happy  New  Year,"  for 
the  family;  then  sat  down  in  this  old 
chair,  in  his  old  familiar  place,  at  the 
right  of  the  chimney.  We  all  sat  about, 
enjoying  the  fire  that '  snapped  and 
sparkled  before  us. 

Grandpa  spoke  of  his  dreams  and  of 
his  seeing  the  child  in  his  night  fancies. 
Then  suddenly  he  stopped  as  he  spoke, 
lifted  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head  and 
said,  "I  shall  indeed  see  her  soon.  Yes, 
Now!" 

His  hand  fell,  his  eye  dimmed,  and  he 
dropped  back  into  the  arms  of  this  old 
chair,  but  his  spirit  was  gone  to  meet 
the  darling  of  his  old  age. 

There  was  no  sadness  in  his  death. 
He  was  gathered  like  a  shock  of  corn, 
fully  ripe.  He  died  in  his  favorite  seat, 
without  a  struggle;  and  from  the  arms 
of  this  old  chair,  whence,  one  week  be- 
fore, the  spirit  of  the  little  one  had  taken 
flight,  he  went  to  meet  her.  He  sleeps 
by  her  side  on  the  bank  of  the  river  that 
winds  its  willow-fringed  way  to  the 
ocean. 

But  this  old  chair  remains.  Hallowed 
by  these,  and  a  thousand  memories  as 
sacred,  it  stands  among  its  more  modern 
and  more  pretentious  neighbors,  the  most 
regarded  of  them  all.  .Straight-backed, 
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perhaps;   angular,  a  little  homely,  yet  things  that  have  been?     I  rock,  and 

modest  and  reliable  as  the  years!  wait  an  answer.    But  T  only  hear  the 

And  what  more  of  life  or  death  shall  gentle  creak  as  I  sway  to  and  fro. 
it  see  ere  it,  too,  be  counted  among  the 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
V. 

How  Does  the  Mind  Grow? 


ASSOCIATION  AND  MEMORY. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mind  grows  in 
knowledge,  in  its  early  years,  by  con- 
structing perceptions  under  the  stimulus 
of  sensations.  These  constitute  its  world 
of  objects,  and  these  experiences  may  be 
called  its  objective  consciousness.  Along 
with  this  world  of  sense-objects  is  built 
up  an  inner,  subjective-world  of  ideas  or 
images  corresponding  thereto.  This  we 
may  call  our  subjective  consciousness.  In 
former  times,  the  objective  world  was 
called  the  macrocosm^  or  great  world,  and 
the  inner,  the  microcosm^  or  little  world. 
We  saw,  also,  that  the  notions  of  space, 
time,  and  cause,  were  primarily  necessary 
to  the  consciousness  of  any  object  of 
knowledge. 

But  in  order  that  these  objective  and 
subjective  worlds  be  built  up,  that  is,  that 
the  mind  grow  in  knowledge,  it  must  be 
furnished  with  two  additional  originalpow- 
ers  of  activity.  These  are  usually  called 
association  and  memory.  Association  is 
the  name  of  that  power  which  unites 
ideas  or  objects  into  larger  or  more  com- 
plex wholes.  The  latest  name  for  it,  or 
for  that  phase  of  it  which  most  concerns 
the  teacher,  is  apperception.  We  mean 
by  it,  that  power  of  uniting  two  or  more 
ideas  or  distinct  states  of  consciousness 
into  one.  In  some  cases  these  ideas  co- 
alesce, as  in  the  so-called  acquired  per- 
ceptions, and  in  others  they  are  articu- 
lated in  a  time  series;  as  in  history,  for 
example. 

Association  is  the.  unifying  power  of 
the  mind,  and  it  is  always  pre  supposed  in 
the  act  of  discrimination.  That  is,  dis- 
crimination would  be  impossible  but  for 
the  idea  of  unity  in  the  things  discrim- 
inated. Apperception  in  its  larger  mean- 
ing, includes  all  of  the  unifying  activities 
of  mind.    Through  apperception,  what 


were  two  or  three  distinct  ideas  or  states 
of  consciousness,  became  one.  For  ex- 
ample, the  act  of  classifying  is  an  act  of  ap- 
perceiving.  Before  classification,  the  ob- 
ject stands  out  distinct  from  any  class. 
By  classification,  it  is  identified  with  those 
of  its  class. 

Apperception  is  the  assimilation  of 
distinct  ideas  into  one  act  of  conscious- 
ness. 

By  apperception  we  know  what  any- 
thing means.  For  example,  if  an  author 
uses  a  word  with  which  I  am  not  familiar, 
in  a  book  that  I  am  reading,  my  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  says  before  and  after 
this  word  may  give  me  a  knowledge  of 
its  meaning.  I  apperceive  it;  that  is,  I 
comprehend  or  understand  it.  A  city 
child  saw  a  pot  of  ferns  for  the  first  time 
and  called  them  ''green  feathers."  He 
identified  them  with  his  feather  experi- 
ences, and  so  interpreted  their  meaning 
by  apperception. 

When  one  is  working  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  end,  whether  it  be  that  of 
finding  his  way  out  of  a  forest  in  which 
he  is  lost,  or  of  making  his  way  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  ideas 
come  trooping  in,  more  or  less  closely  al- 
lied to  some  step  in  the  process  toward 
that  end.  This  power  of  marshaling 
ideas  that  make  toward  an  end  sought  is 
apperception. 

Apperceiving  ideas  are  those  which  the 
mind  thinks  to  be  identical  in  some  re- 
spects with  what  is  present  in  the  mind. 
The  writer  once  knew  a  lady  who  inter- 
preted the  picture.  The  Angelus,  to  be  a 
declaration  of  love  between  a  rustic,  bash- 
ful swain  and  an  equally  rustic,  and 
bashful  peasant  girl.  The  group  of  ap- 
perceiving ideas  in  her  own  mental  pos- 
sessions which  first  sought  identification 
with  those  expressed  in  the  picture,  were 
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her  own  love  experiences,  imaginary  or 
real.  The  suggestion  that  if  she  would 
listen  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
vesper  bell  from  the  church  tower  in  the 
distance,  and  that  these  person^  in  the 
foreground  were  simple-hearted  catholic 
peasants,  immediately  caused  the  picture 
to  be  identified  with  another  group  of 
ideas — another  complex  state  of  con- 
sciousness— which  showed  these  persons 
to  be  humble  worshipers  bowing  their 
heads  in  prayer  at  the  summons  of  the 
vesper  bell.  Here  were  two  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning  of  the  picture, 
both  of  which  were  acts  of  apperception. 

The  elementary  student  of  psychology 
will  need  to  guard  against  the  false  con- 
ception that  these  different  complex  ideas 
or  conscious  states  exist  ready-made 
somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind, 
and  are  called,  like  the  spirits  of  Glen- 
dower,  "from  the  vasty  deep,"  when 
their  presence  is  desired.  Each  act  of 
consciousness  is  a  7iew  act,  an  immediate 
and  direct  creation,  similar,  it  may  be, 
to  some  former  act,  but  never  the  same. 
The  mind  is  a  never-ceasing  creative  ac- 
tivity. All  of  its  knowledge,  feelings, 
and  will  are  its  own  products.  Besides, 
everything  it  knows  is  created  at  the 
time  it  is  known.  The  mind  grows  not 
as  the  body  grows,  by  the  addition  of 
more  material,  but  it  grows  in  power  to 
assimilate  a  large  range  of  experience  or 
ideas  into  a  single  idea  or  conscious  ex- 
perience. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  order  that  it 
shall  grow  at  all  it  must  possess  another 
fundamental  power;  it  must  remember. 
Memory  is  the  power  which  the  mind 
has  to  repeat  former  acts  of  conscious- 
ness more  or  less  perfectly.  It  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  act  as  it  has  acted 
before;  and  this  tendency,  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  repetitions,  becomes  a  habit, 
or  second  nature.  Then  we  say  the  act 
is  automatic.      Probably,  ijistinct  is  in- 

(To  he  C( 


herited  automatism.  The  children  of 
this  generation  are  born  with  a  fund  of 
"  inherited  knowledge  "  as  the  scientists 
call  it,  that  makes  them  a  superior  or- 
der of  beings  to  the  children  of  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  a  tendency  to  create  an  idea  into  the 
minds  of  the  race  so  that  it  is  inherited 
by  the  children,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  done. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  by  idea 
is  meant  a  certain  defined  act  of  con- 
sciousness. This  act  may  become  so 
strong  as  to  subordinate  all  other  acts  to 
it.  It  then  becomes  the  controUingr  or 
commanding  idea. 

Association  and  memory — appercep- 
tion and  retention, — are  correlative  acts. 
Apperception  is  the  putting  of  the  self 
with  all  of  its  accumulated  experiences, 
into  an  object  of  sense,  or  an  idea  that  is 
presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  new  idea  or 
object,  to  the  mind's  possessions,  so  that 
it  shall  occupy  its  proper  place  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  It  is  the  re-action  of  the 
self  upon  the  presented  object.  Reten- 
tion is  the  re-action  of  this  objective- 
phase  of  consciousness,  with  its  apper- 
ceived  content,  upon  the  self  as  inner, 
subjective  consciousness.  If  we  con- 
sider our  consciousness  of  the  external 
as  our  objective  self,  and  our  conscious- 
ness of  ideas  as  our  internal  self,  then 
we  might  define  apperception  as  the  re- 
action of  the  inner  self  upon  the  outer, 
and  retention  as  the  re-action  of  the  outer 
self  upon  the  inner.  This  is,  in  fact, sub- 
stantially the  way  in  which  Prof.  Dewey 
speaks  of  them.  From  whichever  phase 
of  consciousness  we  may  conceive  of  the 
activity  as  originating,  it  immediately 
produces  a  kindred  re-action  in  the  other. 
The  external  reproduces  itself  in  the  in- 
ternal, and  the  internal  helps  to  build  up 
into  an  organized  whole  our  external 
world. 
tinned. ) 


THE  IDEAL  TRAINING  OF  AN  AMERICAN  BOY. 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  has  a  very  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  article  in  the 
July  Forum,  on  the  ideal  training  of  an 
American  boy.  He  prefaces  his  discus- 
sion with  the  statement  that  the  two 
things  most  evident  in  our  education  are: 


"(1)  That  it  is  in  a  chaotic  condition;  (2) 
that  this  condition  is  in  the  main  due  to 
our  having  no  definite  notion  of  what  ed- 
ucation is  aiming  at." 

He  then  declares  that  the  true  aim  of 
education  is  the  realization  by  each  indi- 
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vidua!  of  freedom — a  "magic  word," 
which  at  present  indicates  rather  than 
expresses  our  aim.  We  are  all  seeking 
freedom,  but  have  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Free- 
dom is  another  word  for  "moral 
autonomy  ;"  that  condition  in  which  man 
is  a  law  unto  himself.  Nothing  is 
more  essential  to  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  this,  than  learning  early  '  'to  love  and  to 
hate  well;"  and  at  this  point  he  strikes 
some  telling  blows  at  the  maudlin  senti- 
ment so  prevalent  in  families  of  culture 
that  the  child  must,  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  have  a  "good  time." 

He  holds,  stated  briefly,  that  the  order 
of  procedure  of  an  ideal  training  for  an 
American  boy  is  as  follows: 

1.  He  shall  remain  in  the  family  until 
seven  years  of  age,  under  the  special 
guidance  of  French  and  German  govern- 
esses, "who  shall  make  their  respective 
languages  native  to  him  from  the  first." 

2.  From  seven  to  eleven  or  twelve  he 
shall  attend  a  small  private  school,  com- 
posed of  children  whose  parents  hold 
similar  views  of  education  to  those  of  his 
own.  The  aims  of  this  school  are:  {a) 
To  bring  the  child  on,  in  the  practice  of 
generosity  and  self-control;  {b)  to 
strengthen  its  body  and  social  instincts 
by  games;  (c)  to  develop  its  memory;  {d) 
to  teach  it  reading,  writing,  music,  and 
manual  arts — the  tools  of  future  acquire- 
ment. 

3.  At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  the 
boy  should  attend  a  large  private  or  public 
school,  where  "he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
cured  of  any  notions  or  ideas  that  rise 
above  the  average,  or  in  any  way  depart 
from  it."  This  is  to  be  done  provided 
the  parents  "wish  their  boys  to  be  good, 
solid  citizens,  of  the  current  stamp,  * 
*  *  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  any  de- 
parture from  the  code  of  respectability 
accepted  by  their  class."  That  is,  if  they 
wish  to  have  their  development  arrested. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  want 
them  truly  educated,  and  not  merely 
made  "good,  solid  American  citizens," 
these  boys  will  be  placed  in  charge  of 
private  tutors,  with  whom  they  will 
"travel  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
years  from,  twelve  to  eighteen,  both  in 
their  own  country  and  abroad." 

4.  The  ideal  training  of  an  American  boy, 
in  other  words,  will  not  permit  him  to  en- 
ter a  large  school,  public  or  private,  until 


after  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
should  then  enter  college,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  learn  to  test  his  ability  "to 
mingle,  on  free  and  easy  terms,  with 
men  of  his  own  age."  Here  he  is  to 
learn  how  to  modify  any  subjective  views 
and  purposes  he  may  have  formed,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  him 
in  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  to 
receive  thiit  culture,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  is  essential  to  free  man- 
hood, but  which  does  "not  attempt  to 
forestall  the  university,  by  dabbling  in 
professional  knowledge  or  erudition." 

5.  The  implication  is,  though  it  is  not 
specifically  stated,  that  if  the  boy  is  to 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  his  fellow- 
men,  after  his  training  has  been  com- 
pleted, by  pursuing  some  useful  vocation, 
he  is  to  prepare  for  this  in  the  univer- 
sity after  completing  his  college  course. 
The  ideally  trained  American  boy  will 
then  be  ready  to  begin  to  learn  how  to 
practice  his  chosen  vocation,  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-five.    *    *    *  * 

These  are  "the  bones,"  as  Mr.  Gannet 
would  say,  of  an  eleven-page  article  in 
The  Forimi^  in  which  this  skeleton  is 
clothed  with  all  the  attractiveness  that 
the  extraordinary  culture,  erudition,  lit- 
erary power,  and  wide  range  of  life- 
experience  of  the  author  have  enabled 
him  to  supply.  Mr.  Davidson  has  the 
power  to  lead  submissively  his  audience 
to  his  own  end  of  the  journey  upon 
which  they  all  start,  by  skillfully  screen- 
ing from  view  the  king's  highway,  which 
they  often  cross  in  their  progress,  but 
which  is  not  followed  by  the  leader.  When 
they  finally  arrive,  and  begin  to  compare 
the  end  reached  with  the  end  sought,  a 
serious  doubt  arises  as  to  their  identity. 
Will  this  ideal  training  of  the  American 
boy  produce  the  ideal  American, — or  the 
ideal  man,  which  is  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Davidson  quotes  approvingly 
from  Hegel,  that  "human  history  is  a 
progress  in  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom." He  would  probably  quote,  with 
equal  approval,  Hegel's  closing  state- 
ment in  that  connection:  "That  what 
has  happened,  and  is  happening  every 
day"  (which  is  this  progress  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom),  "is  not  only  not 
'without  God,'  but  is  essentially  his 
work. " 

History  shows  that  man's  progress  in 
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the  consciousness  of  freedom,  as  Mr. 
Davidson  understands  freedom,  is  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  of  the  development  of 
institutional  life.  Individual  man  grows 
in  freedom,  as  the  social  order  grows 
toward  perfection.  As  an  isolated  being, 
the  freedom,  which  Mr.  Davidson  calls  the 
true  end  of  education,  could  never  be 
realized.  Subjective  freedom  without 
corresponding  objective  freedom,  is  im- 
possible. 

These  reflections  cause  a  doubt  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the 
Forum  article,  as  to  whether  the  process 
outlined  in  it  will  give  an  ideal  training. 
If  it  is  ideal  it  is  what  every  American 
boy  ought  to  receive;  it  is  what  every 
true  parent  will  seek  to  give  his  child,  if 
he  has  the  ability. 

The  first  query  that  arises  is  whether 
God's  way  of  working  is  not  more  nearly 
ideal  than  Mr.  Davidson's.  If  Hegel's 
proposition  is  accepted  as  true,  the  di- 
vine method  of  leading  man  to  the  reali- 
zation of  freedom  is  through  the  devel- 
opment of  institutional  life.  Is  not  the 
kindergarten,  the  public  school,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  university,  the  institutional 
method  of  training  the  young  in  "  moral 
autonomy?"  Would  not  the  course  of 
training  above  outlined  tend  to  unfit  the 
student  for  easy  and  sympathetic  com- 
bination with  his  fellows?  Is  not  the 
idea  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  the  public 
school,  more  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of 
"intelligence,  well-distributed  affection, 
and  ready  will"  than  is  life  with  a  tutor, 
or  in  a  small  school  composed  of  the 
children  of  "  our  social  set?"  Are  "well 
distributed  affections  or  interests, "  which 
the  essayest  deems  so  important,  to  be 
secured  by  limiting  the  range  of  their 
distribution  to  the  family  and  tutor,  or 
to  the  select  set?  His  ideal  trainiyiy  is 
possible  only  to  the  wealthy,  but  is  it 
the  best  for  them  if  they  are  to  live  with 
"well-distributed  affections  and  ready 
will,"  among  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
men?  The  commanding  purpose  of  the 
kindergarten  is  to  secure  "well-dis- 
tributed affections  and  a  ready  will,"  by 
living  in  a  mixed  world  of  reality  and 
"dream-land"  the  common-place  social 
life  of  mankind,  where  merit  and  not  so- 
cial position  wins  approval.  How 
can  even  the  family  and  governess 
do  this  so  well,  especially  when  there  is 
but  one  child  in  the  family?     Will  not 


children  learn  from  each  other  more  that 
makes  for  "well-distributed  affections 
and  ready  will"  and  even  "intelligence," 
than  they  will  learn  from  a  governess? 
The  value  of  good  family  training  is  be- 
yond all  estimate,  but  does  it  not  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  kindergarten  and 
the  school,  because  of  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities these  afford  for  "distributing 
the  affections"  well?  In  the  family,  the 
kindergarten,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  the  child  early 
learns  to  harmonize  his  subjective  life  of 
impulse  and  capricious  selfishness,  with 
the  reason  and  law  which  regulate  ob- 
jective life.  That  is,  the  inner  self  be- 
comes more  rational,  and  hence  more 
free,  according  to  our  critic's  definition 
of  freedom.  It  is  the  power  of  learning 
to  combine  intelligently  and  with  "  well- 
distributed  affections,"  with  one's  fellows 
that  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the 
idea  of  the  public  school.  One  looks  in 
vain  for  this,  in  Mr.  Davidson's  scheme 
of  ideal  training;  and  yet,  it  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  his  scheme  to  secure  "intelli- 
gence, .well-distributed  affections,  and  a 
ready  will." 

The  essayist  says  that  in  the  large 
school,  boys  are  ' '  pretty  sure  to  be  cured 
of  any  notions  or  ideals  that  rise  above 
the  average,  or  in  any  way  depart  from 
it."  Since  when,  let  us  ask?  Are  Ameri- 
cans wanting,  more  than  others,  in  high 
ideals?  The  incapable  and  uneducated, 
it  is  true,  will  always  look  to  the  law  of 
their  institutional  life  for  the  standard 
of  their  own  conduct.  Would  Mr.  Da- 
vidson's ideal  training  do  more  than  this 
for  these  incapables?  It  is  the  training 
of  the  capable  boys  that  he  has  in  mind. 
What  is  there  in  large  schools  that 
"cures  these  of  high  ideals?"  When 
they  are  so  "cured,"  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  largeness  of 
the  school  but  in  the  teacher;  or  in  the 
trammels  imposed  upon  the  teacher  by 
an  unwise  supervision.  But  Mr.  David- 
son is  careful  to  stipulate  that  "wise," 
'  'competent, "  ' '  carefully  selected"  teach- 
ers and  tutors  shall  be  employed  in 
his  scheme  for  ideal  training.  In- 
deed, no  one  with  less  preparation  than 
he  himself  has  made,  would  be  able  to 
conduct  this  training  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  average  and  even  the  better 
class  of  teachers  would  make  a  sorry 
failure  in  undertaking  to  follow  his  pro- 
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gram.  His  ideal  teacher  is  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  or  Plato,  in  modern  dress. 
Such  a  master  would  obtain  good  results 
even  under  his  system. 

It  is  the  incompetent  teacher  that 
makes  a  large  school  a  "hot-house  of 
mediocrity  in  scholarship,  and  philistin- 
ism  in  morals,"  when  this  description  of 
it  is  true.  What  would  our  critic  say  of 
Rugby  under  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold?  The 
difference  between  Rugby  then  and 
Rugby  before  he  became  master,  was 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  men  who 
taught  there.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
instit'jtional  life  anywhere  that  makes  it 
necessarily  a  "hot-house  of  mediocrity 
and  Philistinism."  The  tendency  is 
rather,  especially  in  America,  to  inspire 


the  capable  with  high  ideals,  and  to  urge 
them  on  to  their  realization.  The  free 
public  school  is  no  exception  when  it  is 
administered  by  "wise,"  "competent," 
and  "carefully  selected"  teachers. 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Davidson's  plan 
of  "ideal  training,"  is  that  it  tends  to 
foster  badly  distributed  affections,  and  an 
unready  will  in  the  boy's  relations  to  his 
fellows.  In  other  words,  it  tends  to  fos- 
ter a  sort  of  spiritual  aristocracy  which 
has  little  in  common  with  the  "common 
herd."  Our  country  has  experienced  in 
the  past,  and  is  experiencing  every  day, 
.the  fact  that  a  large  school  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity a  "hot-house  of  mediocrity  in 
scholarship  and  philistinism  in  morals." 


LEGENDS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  ALASKAN  INDIANS. 


ALICE  A.  EARNHARDT. 


Winding  in  and  out  among  green 
islands  under  sunny  skies  on  calm 
waters,  one  comes  nt  length  to  a  new 
land,  peopled  with  strange  beings  who 
offer  curious  carvings,  baskets,  blankets, 
and  skins  to  the  white  men  who  have 
made  a  summer  journey  to  their  coast. 
While  other  tourists  were  busy  collecting 
curios,  I  was  busy  trying  to  find  out 
that  which  was  typical  of  this  new  peo- 
ple seen  for  the  first  time;  and  by  en- 
tirely closing  my  eyes  to  the  seductive 
curio  and  everything  else  but  informa- 
tion, I  was  able  to  gather  many  myths 
and  legends  which  embody  much  poetry 
and  fancy,  yet  are  withall  practical ;  that  is 
to  say,  are  of  the  present  as  well  as  the 
past.  The  Alaskan  tribes  are  fast  de- 
caying. Thev  have  never  been  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  so-called  civiliz- 
ing influences  which  are  encroaching 
upon  their  environments.  Tuberculosis 
is  to  them  an  alarmingly  fatal  disease 
and  rapid  in  its  culmination.  The  pa- 
tient never  contends  against  any  form  of 
disease,  because  of  a  superstitious  obsti 
nacy  on  his  part  that  it  is  useless  to  fight 
against  evil  spirits;  and  his  filthy,  germ- 
breeding  habits  of  life  make  him  all  the 
more  susceptible  to  virulent  ills,  so  that 
with  the  encroachment  of  the  white  men, 
superstition,  lack  of  sanitation,  and 
actual  disease,  the  Alaskan  Indian  will 
—  2 


soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Much 
less  is  known  of  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms than  of  the  other  American  tribes. 
In  many  instances  their  practices  of 
dance,  potlatch,  great  festivals,  etc.,  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  other  coast 
tribes,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  only 
endeavored  to  give  such  customs  and  su- 
perstitions as  are  less  familiarly  known. 

WHAT    THE  INDIAN  BELIEVES  CONCERNING 
HIS  ORIGIN. 

The  Thlinkit  Indian,  of  Southeast 
Alaska,  believes  the  White  Crow  to  have 
been  his  progenitor.  The  White  Crow 
took  many  years  to  create  man.  He  first 
fashioned  him  from  a  stone,  but  the  inde- 
structibility of  stone  was  not  pleasing  to 
the  Crow,  who  did  not  desire  that  man 
should  live  forever.  He  destroyed  the 
stone  man  and  created  a  new  one  from 
the  blossom  of  the  butter-cup.  When  he 
had  finished  man  he  created  woman,  his 
equal,  both  from  the  butter-cup  blossoms. 
The  man  he  called  Yel,  which  means  Ra- 
ven. The  woman,  Sha-nook-ti-key, which 
means  Mother  of  the  People — Thlinkit 
being  the  word  for  "the  People."  He 
settled  this  first  man  and  woman  on 
Baranov  Island  and  gave  them  the  power 
to  perpetuate  themselves  for  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  years,  but  not  forever. 
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PRACTICF.  DURING   A  THUNDEJl  STORM. 

After  comfortably  locating  the  first 
man  and  woman,  the  Crow  went  away  on 
a  long  journey  to  another  part  of  the 
world ;  first  giving  the  man  a  present  of 
a  box  containing  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  box  was  not  to  be  opened 
until  the  Crow  returned.  The  journey 
lasted  long.  Yel  and  Sha-nook-ti-key 
had  many  children,  still  the  Crow  re- 
mained in  a  distant  land.  At  last  one 
day,  the  baby  being  very  fretful,  the 
mother  gave  it  the  box  to  play  with 
while  her  husband  was  absent.  The 
little  fellow  let  the  box  fall  and  out  tum- 
bled the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  When 
the  husband  returned  he  was  very  angry; 
he  beat  his  wife  sorely,  and  separated 
from  her.  He  told  her  she  should  always 
know  he  was  alive  when  she  heard  the 
thunder's  peal.  When  the  Crow  returned 
and  found  what  the  woman  had  done,  he 
also  had  no  mercy  upon  her.  He  drove 
her  out  from  her  home;  she  flew  straight 
down  through  Mt.  Edgecombe  to  the 
center  of  the  world — the  crater  in  Mt. 
Edgecombe  bears  proof  of  her  going — 
now  she  sits  below  on  a  stump,  holding 
the  world  upon  her  shoulders.  When  an 
Indian  hears  the  rolling  thunder  he 
knows  that  the  husband  is  trying  to  dis- 
lodge the  world  from  his  wife's  shoul- 
ders. No  matter  where  he  is,  he  in- 
stantly seizes  a  stone  and  pounds  upon 
the  earth,  thinking  he  helps  the  old 
woman  to  hold  onto  the  world. 

WHY  THE  CROWS  ARE  BLACK. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  all  thing 
were  pure  upon  the  earth.  The  earth  as 
the  Alaskan  Indian  knows  itwasBaranov 
Island.  The  crow  had  done  no  evil,  hence 
it  was  pure  white.  The  White  Crow  haa 
power  over  all  things  except  water. 
Water  was  in  the  keeping  of  Ka-ca-sha- 
nook,  which  means  well  keeper,  and  the 
well  was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
Baranov  Island  at  Cape  Harmony.  One 
day  while  Ka-ca-sha-nook  was  sleeping, 
the  Crow,  desirous  of  possessing  every, 
thing,  tried  to  steal  the  water.  He  en- 
tered the  dwelling  of  the  well  keeper  and 
filled  his  mouth  with  water,  but  he  could 
not  get  out  again  at  the  door,  so  he  tried 
the  smoke  hole.  He  made  so  much  noise 
in  trying  to  get  out  that  Ka-ca-sha-nook 
awakened,  and,  seeing  what  the  Crow  had 
been  trying  to  do,  he  let  him  hang  until 


he  was  thoroughly  blackened.  There  has 
never  been  seen  a  White  Crow  since. 
"Those  above,''  say  the  Indians,  "have 
made  all  sufJer  for  the  wrong  of  one."  It 
would  be  wonderful  to  know  through  how 
many  generations  the  scriptural  quota- 
tion— The  sins  of  the  parents  shall  be 
visited  upon  the  children  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation — has  infil- 
trated till  it  has  reached  the  present 
representatives  of  a  rapidly  decaying 
race,  in  the  form  of  this  legend. 

CONCERNING  SICKNESS,  DEATH,  AND  BURIAL 
CUSTOMS. 

The  Shaman,  or  Medicine  Man,  lives 
in  a  square  built  lodge  with  a  square  fire- 
place in  the  middle.  The  patient  is 
brought  to  him  and  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  musicians  sit  on  raised  seats  at  one 
end  of  the  lodge.  The  friends  of  the  sick 
man  sit  around  the  wall.  Two  attend- 
ants are  stationed  near  the  entrance  to 
beat  the  evil  spirit  out  of  doors  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  sick  one.  The  Shaman 
makes  great  noises  and  exorcisims,  for 
which  he  charges  twenty  blankets.  If 
the  patient  dies  he  only  gets  ten.  The 
Shaman  has  opportunity  for  venting  his 
personal  spite  on  his  enemy  by  accusing 
him  of  having  bewitched  the  patient, 
whose  friends  torture  the  accused  to 
death  unless  he  shall  confess  his  guilt. 
He  is  then  compelled  to  take  a  human 
bone,  dip  himself  in  the  water  three 
times,  walk  three  times  around  the  sick 
one  touching  or  making  passes  with  the 
bone,  which  is  considered  a  fetish.  The 
patient  is  then  supposed  to  be  cured;  if 
he,  however,  should  persist  in  dying 
after  all,  the  poor  victim  must  pay  with 
his  life.  In  any  event,  he  forever  looses 
caste,  and  perhaps  might  as  well  be  dead. 
When  an  Indian  head  of  a  family  dies  the 
widow  and  children  inherit  nothing,  but 
the  first  nephew  on  the  husband's  side  is 
the  heir.  The  widow  may,  and  usually 
does,  marry  the  heir  in  order  to  save  the 
property  to  her  children.  The  women 
of  the  Alaskan  tribes  paint  their  faces 
hideously  during  their  term  of  mourning. 
In  fact,  the  many  post-mortem  customs 
are  verj^  interesting.  Almost  every 
grave  has  something  distinctive  about  it. 
Hie^h  pens  are  set  up,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  curiously  and  fantastic- 
ally decorated.  Sticks  and  posts,  carved 
usually  with  the  head  and  body  of  a  bird, 
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are  placed  at  the  grave.  The  bird  repre- 
sents the  good  spirits,  for  whose  favor 
the  friends  of  the  dead  pray.  Often  they 
have  numerous  carvings  and  pictographs 
of  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  deceased. 
These  are  raised  to  his  virtues  by  mourn- 
ing friends,  and  are  perhaps  as  true,  or 
even  truer,  than  the  usual  grave-yard 
literature  of  the  day.  Blankets  and  skins 
are  hung  about  the  enclosure,  and  all 
the  personal  ornaments  which  the  de- 
ceased valued  in  life  are  placed  upon  the 
grave.  It  is  very  pathetic  to  see  the 
grave  of  a  child  strewn  with  beads,  dolls, 
toys  of  quaint  and  curious  device,  gar- 
ments worn  during  its  lifetime,  and 
everything  which  the  little  one  could  lay 
claim  to  before  death. 

The  Alaskan  Indian  is  very  fond  even 
in  life  of  pictorial  representation,  inscrip- 
tion, personal  decoration,  any  and  all 
things  which  tend  to  bring  him  notoriety 
or  supposed  authority.  At  Killisnoo,  an 
important  fishing  village,  live  two  rival 
chiefs,  one  who  holds  his  commission  as 
sort  of  police  officer  from  the  governor, 
and  one  who  holds  his  position  by  right 
of  birth.  Jake  is  the  name  of  the  so- 
called  constable,  and  over  the  door  of  his 
house  can  be  read  the  following: 

"  By  the  governor's  commission, 
And  the  Company's  permission, 
I  am  made  a  Hyastayee 
Of  this  entire  Illahee. 
Prominent  in  song  and  story 
I  have  attained  the  top  of  glory; 
As  'Saginaw'  I'm  known  to  fame. 
'Jake'  is  but  my  common  name." 

The  chief  by  right  of  birth  has  so  far 
stooped  to  answer  this  by  putting  over 
his  own  door  : 

"  Rightful  chief  of  all  Nelltusken 
Gungh-Tah-Kooch  and  Kaschga-Heen ; 
Known  as  such  I  am  Kachukta 
From  Yakutat  to  far  Stickeen. 
Yes,  my  name  it  is  Kachukta, 
'  Man  Slayer'  in  the  Boston  tongue; 
Old  as  yonder  granite  mountains 
Is  the  lineage  whence  I  sprung. 
Stores  of  furs  and  blanket  pillage 
By  the  Adams  pirate  crew, 


While  Kachukta  ever  neutral 
Dwelt  afar  from  Hoochnahoo. 
Now  I  ask  not  for  position 
Such  to  Jake  I  will  concede, 
While  Kachukta  from  your  nation 
Will  for  justice  only  plead." 

As  will  be  seen  Kachukta  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Jake  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  inscription.  He  also  has  the 
advantage  in  physique,  but  the  badge  of 
constabulary  power  he  has  not,  and  that 
is  almost  as  desirable  as  the  power  itself. 

The  love  for  personal  decoration  finds 
vent  among  the  Haida  Indians  through 
tattooing  the  body.  They  willingly  un- 
dergo much  pain  to  have  the  operation 
performed.  Tattooing  is  done  by  means 
of  vicious  looking  needle  points  tied  to  a 
bone  or  ivory  handle.  The  professional 
tattooer  knows  some  herb  with  which  to 
deaden  the  sensitive  part  of  the  skin; 
nevertheless  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
design  can  be  worked  out  at  once.  The 
pricked  and  discolored  skin  very  often 
becomes  quite  sore  and  swollen.  In  tat- 
tooing for  great  festival  occasions,  some- 
times the  ambitious  aspirant  has  the 
whole  body  worked  over  at  once  and  not 
infrequently  loses  his  life  in  consequence 
from  blood  poisoning.  The  tattoo  marks 
all  have  some  significance  just  as  the 
carving  on  wood,  ivory,  or  bone,  and 
represent  many  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes.  All  that  the 
Haida  Indians  carve  in  wood,  stone,  or 
ivory  they  tattoo  upon  their  bodies. 
Many  curious  traditions  are,  however, 
carved  on  ivory  in  the  manner  of  picto- 
graphs which  would  weave  into  an  inter- 
esting history  if  translated.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  number  of  fac-simile 
drawings  of  interesting  carvings,  but  it 
would  take  more  time  and  space  to  ex- 
plain them  than  come  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  The  study  is,  however, 
very  interesting  and  the  work  belongs  to 
a  past  that  will  hardly  be  perpetuated  or 
revived. 


But  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  has 
achieved  a  great  deal  when  the  pupil 
has  reached  the  point  at  which  he  fears 
nothing  more  than  to  find  himself,  upon 
inner  self-examination,  despicable  and 


reprehensible  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he 
endeavors  to  bring  his  will  into  accord 
with  the  moral  law,  so  that  he  cannot 
help  despising  himself  if  he  does  not 
obeyc — Rein. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Will  the  County  Institute  Be  Continued? 

Not  unless  its  improvement  is  aug- 
mented beyond  what  has  been  realized 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  insti- 
tutes, in  most  of  the  states,  are,  too 
many  of  them,  behind  the  best  teaching 
of  the  schools  of  almost  any  section.  In 
the  classic  language  of  one  of  our 
esteemed  contemporaries,  many  of  them 
are  "stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable."  They 
must  be  improved  or  they  will  be  abol- 
ished. Such  expensive  worthlessness 
cannot  long  continue.  We  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  some  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  deplorable  condition,  the 
chief  of  which  has  ever  been  the  dense 
ignorance  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  in- 
structors employed.  Their  employment 
is  too  often  a  reward  for  political  service 
performed  or  to  be  performed  in  the 
superintendent's  campaigns.  We  have 
often  listened  to  men  teaching  (?)  in 
these  institutes  who  were  inferior  in 
knowledge  and  teaching  power  to  the 
majority  of  the  class;  and  they  were  the 
most  cock-sure  instructors  that  ever  be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  confiding  seek- 
ers after  knowledge. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  individual 
instructors,  and  often  an  entire  corps, 
that  are  able  to  inspire  to  higher  ideals 
and  guide  to  the  realization  of  them.  In 
some  states,  notably  in  Indiana,  in  recent 
years,  a  majority  of  the  institutes  are 
conducted  by  the  best  students  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state.  In  other  states,  notably 
in  Illinois,  in  recent  years,  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  capable  and  willing,  and 
in  whom  the  leaven  of  progress  and  re- 
form is  vigorously  working,.are  passed  by 
when  the  county  superintendent  is  mak- 
ing up  his  corps  of  instructors,  to  the 
pain  and  detriment  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county.  As  a  rule,  the  women-instruct- 
ors are  very  competent,  but  few  are 
employed. 

Illinois  is  making  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  We  are  reducing  the  time  of 
the,  institute  to  one  week,  and  organizing 
summer  schools  for  coaching  the  young 
people  for  examination.     Three  weeks 


are  too  long  a  term  for  an  institute,  and 
too  short  for  a  school.  The  institute  is 
for  inspiration  toward  higher  ideals,  and 
clearer  aims  in  teaching,  and  for  general 
guidance  in  the  way  to  their  attainment. 

The  school  is  for  the  mastery  of  some 
section  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
To  try  to  convert  an  institute  into  a 
school  is  to  fall  between  two  stools. 
Cram  is  substituted  for  learning,  and  in 
cram  inspiration  is  impossible. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  idea  in  her  prac- 
tice that  could  well  be  adopted  every- 
where. There  the  institute  is  a  sort  of 
educational  camp-meeting  for  the  entire 
community.  It  is  held  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter, and  the  friends  of  education  for 
rniles  around  devote  the  week  to  listen- 
ing to  the  lectures  in  the  daytime,  and 
enjoying  the  entertainments  and  lec- 
tures in  the  evening.  They  are  a  means 
of  general  culture  because  of  the  high  at- 
tainments of  those  who  instruct  and 
lecture. 

The  institute  ought  to  be  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  best  half  of  the  teach- 
ers o!  the  county.  The  poor  half  should 
attend  and  catch  what  they  can,  but  their 
peculiar  needsshould  bemetin  thesummer 
school.  In  Illinois  the  institute  is  apt  to 
be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
half;  in  Indiana,  of  the  best  half.  One 
effect  of  this  is  very  interesting.  In  In- 
diana the  best  teachers  are  in  attend- 
ance. Some  of  the  lectures  are  philo- 
sophic and  profound.  Nearly  all  are 
thoughtful,  and  demand  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  listener. 

A  higher  standard  is  created  thereby, 
by  which  educational  performances  of 
every  kind  are  judged.  The  best  teach- 
ers give  the  standard  for  the  county. 
The  poor  half  are  ashamed  to  admit  their 
want  of  ability  to  listen  to  or  to  read  and 
understand  solid  educational  discussions 
or  serious  educational  literature.  School- 
journals  that  have  nothing  to  commend 
them  but  dry,  mechanical  outlines,  that 
emphasize  the  word  or  form  of  knowledge 
to  the  neglect  of  its  substance,  find  slow 
sale  in  that  state.    The  poor  half  hesi- 
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tate  to  admit  that  they  rely  upon  them, 
even  when  they  do. 

In  Illinois,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  the  poor  half  of  the  teachers  and 
would-be  teachers  of  the  county  de- 
termine the  quality  of  instruction,  or  of 
educational  literature,  which  the  super- 
intendent provides  or  recommends.  Lit- 
erature that  makes  a  serious  and  thought- 
ful discussion  of  education,  the  superin- 
tendent is  often  pleased  to  say  is  "good 
for  thoughtful  teachers, "  but  be  is  pretty 
certain  to  leave  the  impression  that  for 
his  teachers  something  making  smaller 
demands  upon  intelligence  is  what  they 
need.  The  instruction  at  the  institute 
that  falls  to  this  level  is  apt  to  be  best 
received.  That  is,  the  poor  half  determine 
the  standard  of  work  and  reading. for  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  to  a  large  degree. 

There  are  many  counties  in  Illinois  which 
are  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
and  so  in  Indiana  there  are  not  a  few  coun- 
ties that  fall  into  this  class.  But  the  gen- 
eral spirit  as  expressed  in  institutes  and 
teachers'  associations  in  the  two  states 
is  as  we  have  described  it.  The  meaning 
of  it  all  at  bottom  is  that  these  states 
have  two  different  ideas.  The  one  says 
that  education  must  be  advanced  by  im- 
proving the  best  half  of  the  teachers, 
and  their  influence  will  tend  to  draw  up 
the  poor  half.  The  word  of  command  is 
"Come!"  By  seeing  the  better  w^ay  the 
weaker  ones  are  stimulated  to  attain 
to  it. 

The  other  idea  leaves  the  best  half 
without  stimulus  or  special  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  to  still  better  things,  and 
expends  its  entire  energy  in  trying  to 
push  up  the  weaklings  by,  too  often,  pan- 
dering to  their  weakness. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  superintend- 
ents to  make  their  teachers  feel  that 
teaching  the  children  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness, demanding  the  best  thought  and 
effort  of  the  best  men  and  women,  and 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
adopt  a  line  of  study  and  reading  that 
will  give  him  the  power  to  be  a  "thought- 
ful teacher"  for  whom  the  county  super- 
intendent says  good  educational  litera- 
ture is  good?  We  never  gain  strength 
^yi'^g  "supinely  on  our  backs"  and 
crying  "I  can't.  It  is  too  hard."  Per- 
sons should  be  encouraged  to  get  out  of 
the  business  at  once  who  pursue  it  in 
this  spirit.  G.P.B. 


Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Stearns. 

At  a  round-table  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents in  Chicago,  last  spring,  the  two 
following  letters  were  read  in  answer  to 
the  question  whether  pupils  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years,  should  learn  to 
read  by  using  literature  as  material,  or 
should  be  taught  with  the  material 
in  the  ordinary  text-books.  To  put  it  in 
another  way:  Should  children  in  these 
grades  be  taught  word-forms  without 
much  regard  to  the  knowledge-value  or 
feeling-value  of  what  they  read,  giving 
attention  chiefly  to  the  conscious  mastery 
of  these  forms,  or  should  these  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  values  control  in  the  se- 
lection of  material,  and  should  the  pupils, 
from  the  start,  read  for  this  meaning,  in 
all  reading  exercises.  There  was  another 
question  as  to  the  kind  of  matter  that 
biographies  should  contain,  which  is  an- 
swered in  these  letters  : 

FROM  DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Dear  Sir-As  to  your  English  classics,!  would 
say  that  I  do  not  think  that  such  classics  can  be 
introduced  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades 
of  the  school,  because  the  child,  for  the  first 
three  years,  has  enough  to  do  to  learn  the 
printed  words  corresponding  to  his  colloquial 
vocabulary.  Literature  is  not  written  in  a 
colloquial  vocabulary.  The  child  cannot  learn 
new  words  and  the  printed  or  written  form  of 
words,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  advantage. 
He  must  first  get  used  to  his  already  familiar 
(to  the  ear)  words  as  they  look  in  type  or 
script.  This  is  a  hard  enough  task  for  the 
first  three  years.  But  I  think  that  the  pupils 
of  our  schools  ought  to  begin  earlier  than  they 
do  to  master  the  higher  or  literary  vocabula- 
ries, such  as  are  found  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
readers.  The  tendency  in  schools,  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  is  to  keep  children  forever  reading 
pieces  written  in  colloquial  style. 

In  regard  to  your  second  question,  "the 
presentation  of  biographies  as  ideal  charac- 
ters, or  as  real  characters,  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  rest  of  humanity,"  I  would 
say,  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
present  the  ideal  characters  to  children  in  the 
district  schools.  They  will  not  be  benefited 
by  learning  the  foibles  of  great  men  at  their 
time  of  life,  but  they  may  be  benefited  and 
stimulated  by  lofty  ideals  held  up  to  them. 
Better  not  teach  the  biographies  at  all  f  an  to 
teach  the  foibles.  There  is  a  literary  caste  of 
the  realistic  type  whiclj  loves  to  present  the 
short-comings  of  men  of  genius.  It  is  better  to 
remember  the  adage  of  Goethe,  "All  men  are 
alike  in  that  they  have  failings  and  short-com- 
ings. It  is  only  in  things  of  high  excellence 
that  men  chiefly  differ."  This  contains  a 
world  of  wisdom.  What  we  want  of  the  great 
characters  you  mention,  such  as  Washington, 
Hamilton,     Lincoln,    etc.,   is     their  great 
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thoughts  and  great  actions.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  benefit  us.  It  is  better  to  for- 
get all  the  other  things.  We  are  not  helped  at 
all  to  understand  Shakespeare's  great  writings, 
by  knowing  the  fact-  that  he  stole  a  deer. 

FROM    DR.    STEARNS,    UNIVERSITY  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN. 

Deak  Sir. —I  am  a  partisan  in  the  first  ques- 
tion, being  strongly  persuaded  of  the  value  of 
literature.  Perhaps  the  first  primary  needs  a 
reading  book,  such  as  the  Riverside  Primer 
for  example.  But  I  feel  sure  that  reading  to 
read  is  the  source  of  much  mechanical  grind 
in  the  schools.  One  should  read  to  get  some- 
thing, and  that  from  the  very  outset;  and  that 
something  should  be  thought-content,  and  not 
mere  word-forms.  The  latter  are  symbols  which 
one  must  learn  to  look  beyond.  The  right  mo- 
tive for  learning  them  is  in  order  to  get  what 
lies  beyond,  and  it  is  a  very  effective  motive  if 
it  is  given  due  play.  Give  the  child  a  book 
which  he  wants  to  read  and  you  have  created 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  his  learning  to 
read.  The  text-book  method  of  presenting 
"the  same  word  in  many  different  relations" 
is  deadening  to  his  interest. 

As  to  biographies,  I  should  say  with  Mr. 
Cleveland,  "  Tell  the  truth."  This  does  not 
emphasize  evil,  or  magnify  it;  neither  does  it 
gloss  it  over.  The  Old  Testament  stories,  as 
of  Moses  and  Jacob,  are  models  in  this  respect. 
Any  treatment  which  makes  errors  unduly 
prominent  would  be  even  more  mischievous 
than  the  sentimentalism  which  covers  them  up. 

The  reports  we  received  of  this  meet- 
ing united  in  regarding  these  letters  as 
teaching  opposite  doctrines.  But  a  care- 
ful study  of  them  does  not  seem  to  jus- 
tify this  interpretation.  In  the  first 
place,  these  writers  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing  by  literature.  According  to 
one,  the  language  of  common  life  is  not 
the  language  of  literature.  That  is, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  child  literature. 
"Children's  classics"  is  a  misnomer.  The 
other  evidently  believes  in  "child  litera- 
ture" as  distinguished  from  the  prosy, 
common-place  contents  of  the  ordinary 
primary  reader.  That  is,  he  holds  that 
there  is  as  distinct  a  difference  between 
the  prosaic  and  the  artistic  experiences 
of  children  as  of  adults,  and  that  the  lit- 
erature of  children  differs  from  the  liter- 
ature of  adults  in  degree  more  than  in 
kind.  Does  "Robinson  Crusoe"  cease  to 
be  literature  when  it  is  expressed  in  the 
best  literary  form  intelligible  to  well-bred 
children?  It  is  only  in  a  limited  sense 
of  the  term  literature  that  this  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Both  of  these  letters  assume  that  when 
a  child  reads  he  should  know  the  word- 


forms  employed.  Learning  these  word- 
forms  is  a  different  exercise  from  read- 
ing. It  involves  drill  on  separate  words 
and  on  sentences,  slight  regard  being 
paid  to  the  meaning  of  these.  But  in 
reading^  as  distinguished  from  word-drill, 
prominence  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  thought  expressed.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion which  these  letters  essayed  to  an- 
swer is:  Should  the  reac/m^/ lessons,  both 
in  form  and  content,  appeal  to  the  best 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  child,  or  to 
the  common-place  and  uninspiring?  Dr. 
Harris,  who  thinks  literature,  as  he  de- 
fines it,  is  beyond  the  mental  reach  of 
the  first  three  grades,  says  that  these 
children  should  begin  to  master  the  "lit- 
erary vocabularies"  sooner  than  they  do. 
His  statement  that  children  should  de- 
vote the  first  three  years  to  learning  the 
printed  words  of  their  "colloquial  vocab- 
ulary" seems  to  doom  them  to  a  "me- 
chanical grind"  during  this  period.  But 
it  admits  of  another  interpretation.  This 
"colloquial  vocabulary"  may  embody,  and 
can  be  made  to  embody,  a  high  order  of 
child  literature.  The  words  employed 
may  not  be  strangers  to  the  child's  ear, 
but  the  new  relations  of  the  ideas  they 
express  may  awaken  a  genuine  literary 
taste.  No  one  believes  in  teaching  chil- 
dren forms  of  literature  that  mean  noth- 
ing to  them,  and  in  that  limited  meaning 
of  literature  which  requires  that  dis- 
course rank  with  Shakespeare  or  Goethe 
to  l:e  entitled  to  the  name,  it  is  true  that 
pupils  of  the  first  three  grades  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  language  of  common 
life  is  not  also  the  language  of  the  higher 
life  of  both  children  and  adults?  A  co7i- 
te)it  of  universal  application,  and  an 
artistic  form  are  the  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  literature.  When  the  child's 
reading  awakens  his  artistic  sense  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  him  a  glimpse  of  a 
universal  truth  "touched  with  emotion," 
it  may  properly  bs  called  child-literature. 
The  contention,  which  neither  of  these 
letters  deny,  is  that  the  word-drill  may 
be  so  directed  that  it  will  prepare  the 
child  for  this  kind  of  reading,  quite  as 
well  as  for  the  prosaic  reading  of  the 
text-books,  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
best  that  the  child  can  appreciate  and 
enjoy  will  make  most  for  the  growth  of  a 
taste  for  what  is  best  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters.    A  human  being  at  every  stage  of 
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his  existence  is  capable  of  a  higher  as 
well  as  of  a  lower  range  of  knowledge  and 
feeling.  With  a  majority  of  children  in 
America,  their  reading  affords  almost  the 
only  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  higher 
life  of  inspiring  ideals.  The  church  of 
the  Puritans,  in  former  times,  shut  her 
door  in  the  face  of  the  children  until 
they  should  arrive  at  an  age  when  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  conscious  burden 
of  sin.  Then  she  would  receive  them  and 
seek  to  repair  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done  by  her  neglect.  Many  of  the  neg- 
lected ones  never  awoke  to  this  conscious- 
ness. Shall  the  school  follow  her  ex- 
ample by  keeping  the  children  from  their 
sixth  to  their  ninth  year  at  the  monoto- 
nous, deadening  grind  of  learning  the 
printed  word  forms  of  an  uninspiring 
"colloquial  vocabulary?"  If  so,  then  the 
stultifying  "synthetic  method"  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  is  the  best,  and  the 
young  must  be  left  to  the  uncertain 
chance  of  ever  awakening  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  higher  life  which  is  to  be 
entered  through  the  doorway  of  litera- 
ture. To  construe  Dr.  Harris's  letter  to 
mean  this,  is  to  misconstrue  it. 

On  the  matter  of  biographies  of  great 
men,  Dr. Stearns  is  certainlj^  right  in  his 
injunction  to  tell  the  truth.  But  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  the  truth  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  clerk  in  the  Salem 
grocery,  or  Lincoln  the  teller  of  stories 
of  questionable  propriety  to  a  group  of 
admirers  while  practicing  law  before  a 
peripatetic  court  on  its  periodical  pilgrim- 
age through  the  counties  of  Illinois,  and 
the  real  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  eventually 
revealed  himself  as  president,  were  not 
the  same.  In  the  former  there  was  little, 
apparently,  to  reverence  and  much  to 
condemn.  In  the  latter,  which  was  the 
real  Lincoln,  there  was  much  to  rever- 
ence and  little  to  condemn.  Is  it  "tell- 
ing the  truth"  to  represent  Lincoln  the 
president  as  growing  from  the  germ  of 
Lincoln  the  grocery  clerk  as  he  appeared 
to  his  associates  ?  Nay,  verily.  The 
Lincoln-germ  showed  itself  in  many  of 
the  incidents  of  his  early  life  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  unrecognized  or 
not  remembered  by  most  of  his  associates. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  probably  could  have 
pointed  them  out,  and  showed  what  the 
true  Lincoln  was  in. this  early  stage  of 
his  career.      Tell  the  truth,  to  be  sure; 


but  to  tell  the  truth,  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  positive  and  the  negative,  must 
be  shown  in  their  proper  perspective. 
The  true  biography  of  Philip  is  not 
of  Philip  drunk  but  of  Philip  sober. 
Alexander,  drunk  with  the  wine  of  adula- 
tion, was  not  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  doubt  that  has  been  expressed, 
by  an  esteemed  contemporary,  of  the 
existence  of  a  science  of  education, 
because  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
these  two  short  letters,  does  not  seem  to  us 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  seems  to 
involve  a  definition  of  science  which  would 
exclude  all  such  departments  of  knowledge 
as  philosophy,  psychology,  history,  and 
all  others  in  which  the  human  mind  is  a 
causative  agency.  The  term  science  of 
education  has  no  meaning  if  only  the 
mathematics  and  the  classified  knowledge 
of  nature  are  sciences.  Editor. 


Stories  for  First  Grade. 
XV. 

The  Pea-Blossom— ^n(?e/'.scn. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  five  peas 
in  one  pod.  They  were  green,  the  pod, 
was  green,  and  even  the  little  stools  on 
which  they  sat  were  green,  so  they 
thought  that  the  whole  world  was  green. 

The  sun  shone  and  warmed  the  pod, 
and  the  rain  made  it  clear  and  trans- 
parent; and  all  the  time  the  pod  was 
growing  larger,  and  the  peas  were  grow- 
ing larger  and  m.ore  thoughtful.  They  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  sort  of  a  world  was 
outside  their  little  home. 

As  the  weeks  passed  the  pod  became 
yellow,  and  the  peas  became  yellow. 

'  'AH  the  world  is  turning  yellow, "  they 
cried. 

All  at  once  they  felt  a  pull  at  the  pod. 
It  was  torn  off  and  held  in  some  one's 
hand,  then  slipped  into  the  pocket  of  a 
jacket  where  there  were  other  full  pods. 

'  'Now  we  shall  soon  see  the  world,  "said 
one.  That  was  just  what  they  all  wanted. 

"Crack,"  went  the  shell,  and  the  five 
peas  rolled  out  into  the  bright  sunshine. 
There  they  lay  in  a  little  boy's  hand.  He 
was  holding  them  tightly  and  saying: 
"These  are  fine  peas  for  my  sling-shot. " 

He  placed  the  largest  pea  in  his  sling- 
shot. "Now  I  am  flying  out  into  the 
world,"  it  said,  "catch  me  if  you  can." 
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And  away  it  went,  landing  on  top  of  a 
house  and  rolling  down  into  the  gutter 
on  the  roof,  ending  its  travels  in  the 
crop  of  a  pigeon. 

"I,"  said  the  second,  ''mean  to  fly 
straight  into  the  sun;  that  is  a  pod  that 
lets  itself  be  seen,  and  it  will  just  suit 
me."  So  away  it  went,  but  it  fell  into  a 
barrel  of  dirty  water,  where  it  lay  for 
days  and  weeks,  swelling  to  a  great  size 
until  at  last  it  popped  open. 

"We  will  go  to  sleep  wherever  we 
land,"  said  the  next  two  peas,  as  they 
started  out  together;  but  they  fell  in  a 
poultry-yard  where  they  had  no  time  to 
dream,  for  a  busy  oM  hen  gobbled  them 
both  down, 

"I  will  go  wherever  the  kind  Father 
wishes  me  to  go,"  said  the  last  pea,  as  it 
started  out;  and  as  it  spoke  it  flew  up 
against  an  old  board  under  a  garret  win- 
dow and  dropped  into  a  little  hole  which 
was  almost  filled  up  with  moss  and  soft 
earth. 

The  moss  closed  round  it  and  there  it 
lay,  a  prisoner,  but  God  did  not  forget  it. 

In  this  garret  lived  a  poor  woman  who 
made  her  living  by  going  out  washing, 
for  she  was  strong,  and  willing  to  work. 
She  had  one  little  girl  who  was  very  pale 
and  weak.  She  had  not  been  able  to  sit 
up  for  a  whole  year.  All  day  while  her 
mother  was  away,  she  lay  on  her  bed, 
quiet  and  patient. 

Spring  came,  and  early  one  morning 
the  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  little 
window= 

Just  as  her  mother  was  going  to  her 
work  the  little  girl  called  to  her:  "Mother, 
what  can  that  little  green  thing  be  that 
peeps  into  the  window.  It  is  moving  in 
the  wind. " 

Her  mother  stepped  to  the  window 
and  opened  it.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "It  is  a 
little  pea  which  has  taken  root  in  this 
moss  and  is  sending  out  its  green  leaves. 
How  could  it  have  got  into  that  hole? 
Well,  now,  here  is  a  little  garden  to  keep 
you  company. " 

So  the  mother  drew  the  little  sick 
girl's  bed  nearer  the  window,  that  she 
might  see  her  little  visitor,  and  then  the 
mother  went  out  to  her  work. 

"Mother,  I  do  believe  that  I  shall  o'et 
well,"  the  sick  child  said  that  evening, 
when  her  mother  came  home,  "The  sun 
has  been  shining  so  brightly,  and  the 
little  pea  is  doing  so  well.    I  surely  shall 


get  better  soon,  and  be  able  to  go  out 
into  the  bright  sunshine  again." 

"I  hope  so,"  her  mother  said,  but  she 
could  not  believe  that  her  little  girl  would 
ever  be  much  better. 

The  next  morning  before  she  went 
away,  she  propped  up  the  little  green 
plant  with  a  stick,  that  it  might  not  be 
broken  by  the  wind;  then  she  tied  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  string  to  the  window- 
sill,  and  fastened  the  other  end  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  window-frame,  so  that 
the  pea  tendrils  might  twine  round  it 
when  it  shot  up.  And  it  did  shoot  up. 
The  little  girl  could  almost  see  it  grow. 

"Now  really,  here  is  a  flower  coming," 
the  mother  said  one  morning.  Her  little 
girl  seemed  so  much  better  that  she  be- 
gan to  think  that  she  might  get  well. 
She  remembered  that  for  some  time  she  had 
seemed  brighter  and  happier,  and  for  the 
last  few  days  she  had  raised  herself  up 
in  bed  in  the  morning,  to  look  at  her 
little  garden.  A  week  after  this  she  sat 
up  for  the  first  time  in  a  year.  Her 
motrher  placed  her  in  a  chair  by  the  open 
window  and  she  sat  there  a  whole  hour. 
The  little  plant  grew  outside,  and  on  it 
was  a  pink  pea- blossom  in  full  bloom. 
The  little  girl  bent  her  head  and  gently 
kissed  the  pretty  blossom. 

Her  mother,  who  stood  beside  her, 
said,  "Our  Father  Himself  planted  that 
pea  and  m^ade  it  grow,  to  make  you  well 
and  both  of  us  happy.  Let  us  thank  Him 
for  his  loving  kindness." 

Purpose. — There  are  many  selfish  men 
and  women  in  the  world— the  products 
of  an  education  which  constantly  placed 
them  in  an  attitude  of  being  ministered 
unto.  To  counteract  such  an  influence, 
to  broaden  the  child's  sympathies,  and  to 
direct  his  energies  into  a  helpful  channel, 
this  story  is  taught. 

Very  frequently  we  find  little  children 
accustomed  to  gathering  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion all  summer,  who  never  have  been 
led  to  think  of  those  others,  less  favored 
than  themselves,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a 
wild  flower  is  a  great  pleasure.  They  are 
surprised  and  pained  when  they  hear  of 
these  children,  and  are  glad  to  share  with 
them  of  their  bounty.  The  moral  of  this 
story  re-inforces  the  moral  taught  in  the 
winter  by  "The  Little  Match  Girl." 

Aiin  for  the  children. — You  remember 
the  sweet  peas  we  planted.    I  will  tell 
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you  a  story  about  one  such  pea  which 
helped  a  little  girl  to  get  well.  We  shall 
find  out  hoii\ 

Preparation. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
pea  doing  that  ?  What  are  the  peas  that 
you  know  about,  good  for  ?  Are  they 
good  for  anything  else  besides  eating? 
(Chickens  eat  them,  boys  use  them  in 
sling-shots,  and  some  kinds  have  sweet 
flowers.) 

Why  do  we  wait  until  summer  for  peas 
to  eat  ?  Why  not  cook  some  of  those 
such  as  we  planted  ?  (Too  old  and  hard.) 
How  do  we  know  when  they  are  too  old 
to  eat  ?  (They  are  yellow.)  But  we  can- 
not see  the  peas  on  the  vine.  Shall  we 
open  the  pod  to  see  if  they  are  too  old  ? 
(No,  the  pod  is  yellow  when  the  peas  are 
old.)  How  can  we  tell  when  they  are  good 
to  eat  ?  Do  we  need  to  give  the  peas  any 
care  before  they  give  us  food  or  flowers  ? 
Why  are  they  staked,  or  given  strings  ? 

Presentation. — We  shall  find  out  first 
in  what  kind  of  a  house  our  little  pea  is 
found,  and  how  many  brothers  it  has  ? 

Now  that  the  peas  are  getting  older, 
what  color  will  they  be  ?  How  will  the 
pod  look  ? 

What  do  you  suppose  becaire  of  the 
pea  that  landed  in  the  gutter  ?  In  what 
danger  was  it  ? 

What  will  become  of  the  pea  in  the 
barrel  of  water  ? 

Those  in  the  chicken-yard  ? 

The  one  that  fell  into  the  moist  dirt? 

On  what  would  the  sun  shine  this 
bright  spring  morning?  (The  little  pea.) 
What  would  the  little  pea  do  ?  (Swell- 
begin  to  grow.) 

AVhat  do  you  think  "that  little  green 
thing,"  at  the  window,  was  ? 

How  do  you  think  this  little  girl  en- 
joyed this  first  day  with  the  pea  ? 

What  care  does  this  little  pea  need  ? 

What  would  you  expect  to  see  on  tlie 
vine,  soon  ?  (Blossom.) 

How  do  you  think  the  mother  felt  to- 
ward the  little  pea  ? 

What  did  the  little  pea  say  as  it  went 
out  of  the  sling-shot.  And  now  the 
mother  says  that  the  pea  was  sent  by 
whom  ?  She  feels  so  happy  over  the 
present,  what  will  she  want  to  do  ? 
(Thank  the  giver.) 

Application. — Which  little  pea  do  you 
like  best  ?    Why  ? 

Are  there  really  many  such  little  chil- 
dren who  have  no  flowers  ?    Would  they 


care  for  some  ?  Do  they  love  flowers  as 
you  do?  Would  you  miss  flowers  if  there 
were  not  even  one  for  you,  all  the  year 
long  ? 

Would  you  be  made  happy  if  some  (>ne 
were  to  bring  you  some  ?  What  good 
care  you  would  take  of  them  ! 

The  pea  helped  one  little  girl  to  get 
well.  Would  you  like  to  be  little  doc- 
tors this  summer,  using  flowers  instead 
of  pills  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  make 
those  who  receive  your  flowers  happier 
and  you  might  help  someone  to  get  well. 

What  story  have  we  had  which  made 
us  think  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  in  the 
cold  weather  ?    (The  Little  Match  Girl.) 

Isn't  it  a  fine  thing  that  we  can  make 
people  happy  in  the  summer,  too  ? 

We  never  need  to  cease  doinii: 

"  Little  acts  of  kindness 
Little  deeds  of  love." 

[The  teacher  will  need  to  direct  the  childrea 
in  the  flower  distribution.  If  there  are  no 
needy  ones  in  their  locality,  boxes  can  be  sent 
to  the  city  hospitals.  Once  giving  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  teacher  can  not  afford  to  relax  her 
efforts  until  the  children  have  formed  the  hab- 
its she  is  seeking  to  establish.] 


GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

The  Violet.  [Songs  and  Games  by  Walker  & 

The  Daisy.  \        Jenks;  S3.00. 

•  ■  Forget-me-not,"  Merry  Songs  and  (iames  by 

Clara  Beeson  Hubbard;  ^2.00. 
"The  Spring  Flowers,"  Mrs.  Haiimann's  Songs, 

Games,  and  Rhymes;  $51.35. 
The  Violet,   Kindergarten  Chimes   by  Kate 

Douglass  Wiggin;  .t?1.25. 
Poems   "Discontent,"   "Daisies  Come  From 

the  Skies." 


MEMORY  GEMS. 

Down  in  a  field,  one  day  in  June, 
The  flowers  all  bloomed  together. 

Save  one,  whb  tried  to  hide  herself, 
And  drooped  tliat  pleasant  weather. 

A  robin  who  had  flown  too  high. 

And  felt  a  little  lazy. 
Was  resting  near  a  buttercup 

Who  wished  she  were  a  daisy. 

For  daisies  grew  so  trig  and  tall  I 

She  aJways  had  a  passion 
For  wearing  frills  around  her  neck 

In  just  the  daisies'  fashion. 

And  buttercups  must  always  be 
The  same  old  tiresome  color; 

While  daisies  dress  in  gold  and  white, 
Although  their  gold  is  duller. 
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"  Dear  Robin,"  said  the  sad  young  flower, 
"  Perhaps  you'd  not  mind  trying 

To  find  a  nice  white  frill  for  me, 
Some  day  when  you  are  flying?" 

"  You  silly  thing!''  the  robin  said, 

"1  think  you  must  be  crazy; 
I'd  rather  be  my  honest  self 

Than  any  made-up  daisy. 

"  You're  nicer  in  your  own  bright  gown, 

The  little  children  love  you; 
Be  the  best  buttercup  you  can, 

And  think  no  flower  above  you. 

"  Though  swallows  leave  me  out  of  sight, 

We'd  better  keep  our  places; 
Terhaps  the  world  would  all  go  wrong 

With  one  too  many  daisies. 

"  Look  bravely  up  into  the  sky, 

And  be  content  with  knowing 
That  God  wished  for  a  buttercup 

Just  here  where  you  are  growing." 

— Sarah  O.  Jewett. 

Daisies. 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  Night. 

And  often  while  I'm  dreaming  so. 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go; 
It.  is  a  lady  sweet  and  fair 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise, 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She'ss  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  "  Verse  and 
Prose  for  Beginners,-'  hy  Tpermission  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 


Mrs.  Hemenway's  Son. 

Rarely  does  a  public-spirited  parent 
live  in  the  child  so  effectually  as  Boston's 
great  educational  benefactress,  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  lives  in  her  son 
Augustus.  The  beautiful  gymnasium  of 
Harvard  is  his  gift.  Last  year  he  sent 
all  the  teachers  of  his  town — Canton, 
Mass. — to  the  World's  Fair  at  his  own 
expense,  and  now  he  has  done  the  most 
unique  thing  on  record. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Hemenway  realized 
that  the  old  school-house  of  the  town 
was  ill-adapted  to  modern  educational 
needs,  so  with  characteristic  modesty 
and  generosity  he  set  about  a  plan  to 
remedy  it.  One  day  he  went  over  to  the 
school  and  began  talking  the  matter  over 
with  the  children.      Would  they  like  a 


new  school  house?.  Would  they  take 
good  care  of  one  if  built?  Would  they 
study  hard  and  be  worthy  of  having  a 
new  building?  These  were  some  of  the 
questions  propounded  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  who  chorused  back  the  most  en- 
thusiastic "Yes!"  So  the  plan  was 
formed  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
earn  and  save  all  he  could  for  the  next 
few  months  toward  building  the  new 
school-house.  And  soon  the  tiny  contri- 
bution boxes  at  the  school  held  many  a 
grimy  little  nickel  and  much-polished 
cent. 

When  Mr.  Hemenway  saw  that  the 
children  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  he 
built  a  handsome,  modern,  and  commodi- 
ous school,  which  to-day  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  town.  In  the  entrance 
hall  a  large  framed  sheet  attracts  the 
visitor's  attention,  and  he  stops  to  de- 
cipher, almost  with  filling  eyes,  the  long 
list  of  crabbed  or  straggling  little  signa- 
tures of  boys  and  girls  who  contributed 
to  build  the  school-house.  They  are  all 
there,  every  child  in  the  school,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  in  small  and  incon- 
spicuous lettering,  stands  the  name  of 
Augustus  Hemenway. — N.  E.  Journal  of 
Education. 


The  Lonely  Pine-Tree. 

A  young  pine-tree  stood  all  alone  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill.  It  felt  very  lonely, 
and  longed  for  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship. On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  it  could 
see  a  grove  of  pine-trees  nodding  and 
whispering  to  each  other  in  the  breeze, 
and  they  seemed,  to  the  lonely  pine-tree, 
to  be  having  such  good  times  together. 
Just  below  the  hill,  stood  a  grove  of  ma- 
ples, and  each  spring  their  golden-green 
leaves  came  out  together,  with  cheery 
greetings  after  the  long  winter  sleep; 
they  rustled  and  danced  together  through 
the  long  summer  days,  and  in  the  fall 
they  blazed  with  glowing  leaves  of  scarlet 
and  gold. 

"Oh,"  sighed  the  lonely  pine-tree, 
"How  sweet  it  would  be  to  have  one's 
dear  sympathizing  friends  all  around  one. 
Why  should  my  fate  be  so  much  harder 
than  anyone's  else?  What  is  there  for 
me  to  live  for?" 

"Courage,  my  friend.'  whispered  the 
evening  breeze.  "Your  future  has  a 
great  blessing  in  store  for  you." 
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So  the  pine-tree  took  courage,  and  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  the  blessing  was,  of 
which  the  wind  spoke. 

One  night  the  pine-tree  saw  the  silver 
moon  slowly  rising  up  the  hill.  It  seemed 
to  be  touching  the  branches  of  the  pine- 
trees  in  the  grove  as  it  slowly  sailed 
along.  And  the  pine-tree  thought,  "Now 
when  the  lady-moon  comes  to  me,  I  will 
put  out  my  branches  and  catch  her.  How 
beautiful  she  is.  T  never  noticed  her  be- 
fore, because  I  have  been  so  lost  in  the 
thought  of  my  own  troubles.  But  how 
lovely  it  will  be  to  have  that  soft  silvery 
light  resting  forever  in  my  branches. 
That  must  be  the  blessing  in  store  for 
me  which  the  wind  foretold." 

So  the  pine-tree  watched  and  waited 
eagerly  the  slow  approach  of  the  moon, 
tilled  with  happy  dreams  of  what  a  future 
they  would  spend  together. 

But  the  nearer  the  moon  came  the 
higher  up  she  seemed,  until  at  last  she 
shone  directly  above  the  pine-tree,  but 
far,  far  off  in  the  distant  sky.  And  the 
pine-tree  stretched  out  its  eager  branches 
all  in  vain.  The  fair  moon  shed  her 
light  upon  him  as  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  nothing  more.  And  at  last 
she  sailed  away,  and  disappeared  from 
his  sight  altogether,  and  the  pine-tree 
thought  its  life  more  dark  and  desolate 
than  ever. 

But  next  morning  as  the  sun  rose,  the 
pine-tree  heard  a  soft,  sweet  voice  that 
roused  it  from  its  gloomy  thoughts. 

And  then  the  pine-tree  saw  that  a 
graceful,  clinging  woodbine  was  growing 
up  its  rough  trunk,  clinging  with  gentle 
touch,  and  clothing  the  tall,  bare  trunk 
of  the  pine-tree  with  tender  green  leaves. 
And  the  woodbine  was  saying: 

"  Dear  pine-tree,  how  good  you  are  to 
be  so  strong  and  straight,  for  me  to 
cling  to;  if  it  were  not  for  you  I  should 
be  crushed  in  the  dust,  and  die;  I  owe 
my  life  to  your  protecting  care." 

What  joy  these  words  brought  to  the 
lonely  pine-tree.  It  was  so  sweet  to  find 
that  it  was  really  doing  something  in  the 
world;  and  the  loving-,  trusting  words  of 
the  woodbine    thrilled    its    heart  with 

joy. 

So  the  woodbine  grew  taller  and  taller, 
and  more  and  more  dear  to  the  pine-tree. 
And  in  the  fall  when  the  maples  were 
putting  on  their  brilliant  colors,  what 
was  the  joy  of  the  pine-tree  to  see  its  be- 


loved woodbine  glowing  with  the  same 
rich  hues. 

'•Oh,  my  little  woodbine,"  murmured 
the  pine-tree  fondly,  "you  have  brought 
only  joy  and  brightness  into  my  life." 

Just  then  the  breeze  came  whisper- 
ing by. 

"The  woodbine  is  the  blessing  of 
which  I  told  you,"  it  said.  "Is  not  the 
blessing  great  enough  to  pay  you  for  the 
long  and  lonely  years  of  waiting?" 

And  the  pine-tree  answered: 

"Ah,  yes;  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  lacking 
in  faith  as  to  think  my  lot  a  hard  one,  for 
now  I  see  that  no  other  fate  could  have 
been  so  happy  as  mine.  The  bright  col- 
oring of  the  maples  has  not  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  my  little  woodbine;  the 
grove  of  pine-trees  could  never  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  my  every 
thought  and  feeling,  as  she  does.  And 
even  the  fair  silver  moon  could  never 
have  nestled  so  closely  to  my  heart." 

Emma  Theo.  Graves. 


A  man  found  a  ten  dollar  bill.  He  paid 
the  grocer  and  took  a  receipt.  The  gro- 
cer paid  the  real  estate  agent  the  money 
for  rent.  The  agent  paid  the  ten  dollars 
to  the  man  who  owned  the  property  who 
happened  to  be  the  man  who  lost  the  bill. 
He  deposited  the  bill  in  the  bank  and 
it  was  returned  to  him  as  a  counterfeit. 
Was  there  anything  lost  or  made  by  any- 
body in  this  series  of  transactions? 


Teaching-  Grammar. 

The  relations  of  words  to  one  another 
in  a  sentence  depend  upon  the  relations 
of  ideas  to  each  other  in  the  thought 
which  the  sentence  expresses.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ideas  which  the  mind 
forms  determine  the  different  parts  of 
speech  that  are  found  in  language.  Men 
made  language  because  they  first  had 
ideas  which  they  wished  to  express.  The 
teacher's  knowledge  will  be  helped 
and  his  power  to  teach  increased  by  be- 
ginning the  study  of  grammar  where 
mankind  began  to  make  grammar.  Let 
him  first  examine  the  ideas  in  his  mind — 
his  mental  furniture — for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  into  what  classes  they  may  be  di- 
vided. 
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1.  He  may  first  note  that  there  are 
certain  ideas  about  which  some  statement 
CC171  be  made.  These  are  the  subjects  in 
his  thoughts.  The  vjords  expressing 
ideas  of  this  class  are  called  nouns  or 
jyronomis — nouns  when  they  give  names 
to  these  ideas,  and  pronoims  when  they 
denote  them  without  naming  them.  The 
thing  to  be  fixed  in  mind  is  that  these 

are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
used  as  subjects  about  which  something 
can  be  predicated.  Sometimes  a  single 
word  will  express  this  idea,  and  some- 
times it  requires  a  phrase  or  a  clause  to 
express  it.  But  it  will  be  a  subject-idea 
all  the  same.  The  idea  is  not  always 
used  as  a  subject.  It  may  be  used  in 
other  ways.  But  it  always  could  be  used 
as  subject  if  we  wished  to  make  some 
statement  about  it. 

2.  If  we  examine  our  mental  posses- 
sions further,  we  find  another  class  of 
ideas  that  are  qualities  or  actions  or 
other  attributes  of  these  subject-ideas. 
The  idea,  apple,  for  instance,  can  have 
something  predicated  of  it  and  the  v^ord 
is  therefore  a  noun.  But  the  idea,  red^ 
or  green,  or  ripe,  etc.,  may  belong  to  my 
apple  that  I  have  in  mind.  This  is  an 
attribute  of  the  apple.  Or  the  idea, 
falling  or  grovnng,  or  changing  in  some 
other  way  may  belong  to  it,  which  would 
be  another  kind  of  attribute.  So  one  idea 
may  be  an  attribute  of  another  idea,  and 
the  word  expressing  it  is  called  an  adjec- 
tive-word, or  attributive-word. 

3.  If  we  examine  our  stock  of  ideas 
further,  we  find  another  class  that  are 
attributes  of  these  attributes.  Sup- 
pose my  subject-idea  is  "slowly-grow- 
Ing-apple. "  The  idea  slowlg  here  is  an 
attribute  of  the  groioing.  Another  idea 
might  be  a  ra/?^(i/y-growing-apple.  An- 
other might  be  a  rapidly-cZeca?/'/?/.^/- apple, 
etc.  Here,  then,  is  another  class  of  ideas 
that  are  attributes  of  other  attributes. 
The  words  "slowly"  and  "rapidly"  we 
call  adverbs.  Now,  each  one  of  either 
of  these  classes  of  attribute-ideas  may  be 
expressed  by  a  single  word  or  it  may  re- 
quire ?i  phrase  or  a  clause  to  express  it. 

4.  I  have  found  three  different  classes 
of  ideas  that  are  expressed  respectively 
by  noxns  {or  pro  no  u)  is)  ^  adjectives,  and  ad- 
verbs. If  I  examine  my  mental  possessions 
further,  I  find  ideas  that  assert  more  or  less 
directly  one  idea  of  another.  I  may  be 
thinking,    "The  apple  is  growing."  In 


this  case  the  attribute,  growing,  is  as- 
serted directly.  If  my  thought  were 
that  "  the  apple  maybe  growing, "  the 
assertion  is  not  made  so  positively.  The 
words  that  express  these  asserting  ideas 
we  call  verbs.  We  may  express  the  at- 
tribute and  the  assertion  all  in  one  word, 
as  "  the  apple  grows.''  Grows  is  both 
an  adjective-word  and  an  assertive-word. 
But  it  is  named  verb  because  of  its  as- 
serting office.  The  complete  name  for  it 
is  "attributive-verb." 

We  have  now  found  four  classes  of 
ideas  and  four  (or  five)  parts  of  speech 
corresponding  to  them.  Both  nouns  and 
pronouns  express  the  same  class  of  ideas. 

5.  By  examining  our  stock  of  ideas 
further  we  find  another  class,  that  show 
the  relation  between  two  ideas  holding 
different  ranks  in  the  thought.  The 
words  for  these  we  call  prepositions. 

6.  There  is  another  class  whose  office 
it  is  to  join  thoughts  together  more  or 
less  closely.  Sometimes  they  join  ideas 
holding  the  same  rank  in  the  thought. 

We  have  no  wcompleted  the  enumeration 
of  the  distinct  classes  of  ideas  that  the 
mind  possesses.  All  other  "parts  of 
speech,  "if  any,  are  the  result  of  usingwords 
to  express  two  or  more  of  these  ideas  in 
combination.  For  example,  the  relative 
pronoun  expresses  the  connection  of 
thoughts  and  the  sw^Jec^iWea,  (substantive 
and  conjunction)  both  in  one  word. 

7.  What  about  the  interjection?  This 
is  not  used  to  express  an  idea  but  a  feel- 
ing. We  have  as  many  different  forms 
of  exclamation  as  we  have  difTerent  feel- 
ings, perhaps.  Of  course,  intense  feel- 
ing may  attend  certain  ideas.  But  in  so 
far  as  they  are  ideas  and  not  feelings 
they  fall  into  one  or  more  of  the  classes 
above  set  forth. 

We  have  often  said  that  the  above  pre- 
sents the  entire  subject  of  grammar  in  a 
nutshell.  The  uses  of  these  different 
classes  of  ideas  in  thinking  give  rise  to 
all  the  different  forms  of  sentence-ex- 
pression. The  same  word  is  often  made 
to  fill  many  different  offices  in  expressing 
these  thoughts,  for  the  reason  that  our 
ideas  are  m.uch  more  numerous  than  the 
words  in  our  language.  The  desire  for 
short-cuts  in  expressing  thought  has 
also  caused  many  abridged  forms  to 
come  into  use  in  which  a  good  many  ideas 
are  expressed  by  a  very  few  words. 

If  teachers  v/ould  thoroughly  m.aster 
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this  scheme  of  thinking  the  parts  of 
speech  in  connection  with  the  classes  of 
ideas  they  express,  most  of  the  difficulties 
of  grammar  would  soon  vanish. 


Growing  Ideals. 

' '  DonH  go  to  running  off  to  conventions 
and  summer  schools  this  vacation.^  but 
stay  at  home  ojid  rest^  so  as  to  he  Jresh  in 
the  fall!'' 

A  superintendent  of  schools  actually 
said  that  to  his  teachers  the  other  day; 
and  that,  too,  in  a  city  not  an  hour's  car- 
ride  from — Boston!  That  superintend- 
ent consistently  preaches  what  he  prac- 
tices. He  is  never  seen  nor  heard  of  at 
teachers'  conventions  and  summer 
schools;  he  stays  at  home  and  "keeps 
fresh  "  for  fall.  He  has  staid  at  home 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  cul- 
tivated freshness  till  he  . and  his  schools 
are  never  heard  of  save  in  the  annual 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  and  the  di- 
rectory. A  more  calm,  contented,  com- 
placent class  of  educational  people  do  not 
exist  in  Darkest  America,  than  in  that 
city  where  reigneth  this  man  of  peace. 
Storms  may  come  and  storms  may  go, 
fads  may  arise  and  fads  may  vanish ;  but 
they  rest  there  forever; — such  a  com- 
fortable condition  as  Alpine  travelers  tell 
us  precedes— /ree^i/?^/. — Primary  Ednca- 
tion. 


Beginning-  Geography. 

The  thing  to  avoid  in  teaching  geog- 
raphjj"  to  beginners  is  the  memorizing  of 
statements,  definitions,  and  the  like,  be- 
fore the  child  has  a  mental  picture  of  the 
thing  to  be  defined.  A  knowledge  of 
geography  is  an  organized  group  of  men- 
tal pictures.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  constructed  by  the  visual  imagina- 
tion. The  mental  images  of  sound,  touch, 
and  taste  come  in  to  fill  out  the  picture, 
but  it  is  the  eye  of  the  mind,  more  than 
its  ear  or  other  senses  that  must  make 
the  mental  pictures  in  geography — giv- 
ing them  form  and  color.  To  be  led  to 
make  the  pictures  of  things  that  the 
child  has  not  seen,  it  must  see  things  that 
are  like  them.  What  would  a  child  know 
about  a  cow  if  it  never  saw  anything  but 
a  picture,  two  inches  long,  of  a  cow?  So 
of  every  other  object,  natural  or  manu- 


factured. Through  geography  we  under- 
take to  help  the  child  to  construct  an  im- 
age of  the  world  as  it  is — the  natural 
world  and  the  human  world.  Many  other 
school  studies  help  to  do  it,  but  this  is 
the  special  function  of  geography. 
How  shall  the  school  begin  the  study  f 
Not  by  learning  definitions  out  of  text- 
books. 

The  school  should  first  study  its  imme- 
diate environment  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing the  mind  with  mental  pictures  which 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  mental  pictures  of  things 
that  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  immaterial 
with  what  particular  class  of  things  in 
this  environment  the  school  begins.  Dr. 
Charles  McMurry,  in  his  little  book  on 
'•''Special  Method  i7i  Geography,'''  names 
seven  topics: 

1.  Food  products  and  occupations  con- 
nected with  them. 

2.  Building  materials  and  related 
trades. 

3.  Clothing — materials  used:  manu- 
facture, etc. 

4.  Local  trade — roads,  bridges,  rail- 
roads. 

5.  Local  surface -features  —  streams, 
hills,  woods,  etc. 

G.  Town  and  county  government — 
court  house,  city  hall,  etc. 

7.  The  seasons — relation  to  position  of 
sun  ;  length  of  days;  change  of  moon;  heat 
and  cold;  wind,  storms,  etc. 

This  order  is  as  good  as  any,  perhaps. 
The  teacher  can  re -arrange  the  topics  if  he 
has  a  logical  sequence  of  his  own  which  he 
thinks  better. 

The  first  topic  is  fitted  for  either 
spring  or  fall.  In  the  spring  the  child's 
imagination  goes  forward  to  the  matured 
product,  and  in  the  fall  it  travels  back- 
ward. The  essential  thing  is  that  he 
think  the  processes  through,  and  the  occu- 
pations these  processes  create.  The  school 
should  make  a  catalog  of  food  products 
for  men  and  animals  that  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood,  from  actual  observa- 
tion, and  by  searching  the  memory.  Do 
not  learn  lists  of  names  of  things  without 
forming  mental  pictures  of  the  things, 
and  of  how  they  grow.  Keep  the  child 
thinking  of  the  world  as  an  active,  work- 
ing world,  always  doing  something.  The 
study  of  food-products  may  be  made  to 
lead  to  the  study  of  the  second  topic,  and 
that  to  the  third,  etc.,  until  the  child 
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has  a  large  group  of  mental  pictures  of 
processes  and  of  the  products  resulting 
that  are  actually  occurring  around  him, 
and  of  which  he  is  part. 

Every  teacher  can  see  that  a  study  of 
these  seven  topics  is  a  year's  work  for 
most  third-grade  pupils, and  that  they  will 
supply  them  with  vivid  images  of  things 
that  are  very  like  many  of  the  other 
things  in  geography  to  be  learned  later 
by  making  use  of  this  material,  if  really 
learned  at  all. 

The  teachers  in  Illinois  who  use  the  Man- 
ual and  Guide  will  note  that  it  makes  no 
suggestion  about  teaching  geography 
in  the  third  year.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfortunate  omission  which 
can  be  supplied  by  such  work  as  this  lit- 
tle book  on  methods  in  geography  sug- 
gests for  the  third  year.  This  revised 
course  for  the  Illinois  schools  is  to  be 
commended  for  keeping  a  text-book  in 
geography  out  of  the  school  until  the 
fifth  year.  Not  that  the  right  kind  of 
book  could  not  be  used,  but  that  the  or- 
dinary elementary  text-book,  as  generally 
used,  does  not  teach  geography  at  all, 
but  only  ^^words,  ivords^''  and  dots  and 
lines  on  colored  patches  of  paper  called 
maps.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  children 
abhor  geography  before  they  have  fairly 
entered  upon  the  course  prescribed. 
Such  a  course  of  teaching  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  adopted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  disgusting  the  learner  with  the 
study,  so  effective  is  it.  Editor. 


Child  Study. 

One  cannot  help  regretting,  in  read- 
ing these  publications,  that  England  is 
so  far  behind  America  in  the  study  and 
understanding  of  the  child's  mind.  In 
our  training  colleges  and  elsewhere  it  is 
a  commonplace  that  the  young  teacher 
must  know  the  properties  of  the  material 
which  he  or  she  proposes  to  fashion. 
Yet  what  is  being  done  in  this  coun- 
try by  mothers  or  by  teachers  to- 
wards elucidating  the  mystery  of  a 
child's  mind?  It  is  high  time  that  some 
university  or  college  (why  should  not  the 
College  of  Preceptors  take  the  lead?)  of- 
fered a  substantial  prize  for  a  piece  of 
original  work,  of  scientific  and  pedagogic 
value,  in  the  domain  of  infant  psychol- 
ogy.— London  Journal  of  Education  for 
April. 


Begrinning  History. 

The  Journal  will  undertake,  during 
the  present  year,  to  point  the  way  by 
which  the  different  branches  of  study  in 
school  may  be  so  taught  as  to  develop 
character  while  giving  a  knowledge  of 
those  forms — such  as  words,  sentences, 
arithmetical  processes,  location  of  objects 
on  the  earth — which  are  necessary  tools 
for  gaining  other  knowledge  and  for 
transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
The  tools  to  be  used  in  living  are  neces- 
sary things  to  have,  and  the  school  must 
not  neglect  to  give  them;  but  the  life  is 
more  important  than  the  tools  of  living. 
These  tools  are  the  formal  studies,  and 
the  studies  that  deal  directly  with  the 
thoughts  and  conduct  of  men,  and  with 
the  processes  of  nature  are  the  char- 
acter-forming or  culture  studies.  The 
question  for  the  teacher  to  ask  himself, 
at  every  step  in  the  teaching  of  each  sub- 
ject, is:  What  direct  bearing  has  this  step 
in  stimulating  the  child's  "growth  in  in- 
telligence, in  distributing  his  affections 
weir,  and  in  cultivating  a  ready  will?" 
If  it  has  no  perceivable  influence  in  doing 
these  things  let  it  be  omitted.  And  this, 
too,  even  if  it  is  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  will  be  in  the  next  examination. 

If  the  teacher  would  know  what  is 
meant  by  studying  historj^  so  as  to  de- 
velop character,  he  will  be  helped  to  an 
answer  by  reading  Fiske's  "War  of  In- 
dependence," and  his  "  History  of  the 
United  States."  Read  these  books  and 
ask  yourself  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
what  it  contributes  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  intelligence,  to  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  affections  (loving  and  hating  the 
proper  things),  and  to  an  impulse  or  pur- 
pose to  act  accordingly.  Let  the  teacher 
remember,  too,  that  the  pupil  is  not  to  be 
made  painfully  conscious  at  every  step 
that  he  is  being  educated.  His  education 
comes  by  his  plunging  into  the  midst  of 
the  events  and  acting  his  part,  really,  or 
in  his  imagination,  with  those  who  did 
great  deeds.  He  feels  as  well  as  sees 
the  reason  for  the  doing  of  those  things. 
His  heart  throbs  with  emotions  of  indig- 
nation at  treachery,  or  admiration  for 
heroism,  or  reverence  for  patriotism  that 
remains  true  to  a  cause  in  spite  of  unjust 
treatment  and  personal  abuse,  and  his 
muscles  grow  tense  with  the  impulse  to 
rush  into  the  conflict  of  opinions  and 
deeds,  and  to  perform  his  part  in  battling 
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for  the  right.  Something  like  this  is 
the  inspiration  that  comes  to  the  child  or 
man  in  reading  Fiske's  "  War  of  Inde- 
pendence." Something  like  this  should 
accompany  all  of  the  child's  study  of  his- 
tory. The  child  should  go,  in  his  imag- 
ination, along  with  one  of  the  opposing 
parties  and  act  his  part  with  his  com- 
rades. History  and  geography  are  alike 
in  this  that  they  are  both  organized 
groups  of  mental  pictures.  They  differ 
in  that  human  feelings  and  will  are  the 
moving  causes  in  the  former  more  than 
in  the  latter. 


Having  seen  what  is  the  purpose  of 
history  study  the  question  remains:  How 
shall  the  school  begin  the  study  ? 

The  American  school  is  fortunate  in 
that  America  has  a  \Qvy  rich  and  in- 
spiring pioneer  history.  Let  the  school 
begin  with  that.  The  Illinois  Revised 
Course  of  Study  begins  with  the  discovery 
of  America.  That  is  where  the  ordinary 
text-book  begins.  Fiske  begins  much 
farther  back.  But  neither  of  these  sup- 
poses, or,  at  least,  ought  to  suppose, 
that  children  have  made  no  study  of  his- 
tory before  beginning  these  outlines. 
This  study.,  like  geography,  should  be- 
gin at  home.  Every  section  of  America 
has  an  entrancingly  interesting  early 
history.  Let  the  schools  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
pioneer  life  in  this  region,  accompanied 
by  the  study  of  its  geography  as  they 
advance  in  their  story.  This  pioneer  his- 
tory is  best  learned  through  the  study  of 
the  lives  of  the  great  pioneers.  The 
ideal  stories,  for  children,  of  such  explor- 
ers as  La  Salle,  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
Marquette,  DeSoto,  Boone,  and  Fremont 
have  not  yet  been  written,  but  good  ones 
have  been  written  and  ought  to  be  used. 
We  propose  in  our  next  number  to  give 
some  suggestions  on  a  method  of  teach- 
ing the  story  of  La  Salle  and  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  he  explored. 

Geo.  p.  Brown. 


In  the  Country  School. 

The  problem  here  is:  Given,  a  school 
of  say  forty  pupils,  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  one  room,  and  with  one 
teacher;  to  find  the  best  method  of  in- 
struction. The  pupils  possess  very  un- 
equal attainments.     These  pupils  need 


instruction  adapted  to  their  needs  each 
term.  The  health  of  teacher  and  pupil 
limits  each  session  to  about  six  hours. 
Further,  good  instruction  must  be  given 
in  all  the  common  branches. 

1.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  for  us 
teachers  to  instruct  each  pupil  separately 
in  each  branch.  Hence  the  non-classifi- 
cation system  must  be  abandoned.  This 
plan  of  individual  instruction  is  feasible 
only  in  a  very  small  school.  I  do  not 
think  there  ever  was  the  unclassified 
school  of  which  teachers  are  now  hearing 
so  much.  No  attempt  was  made  in  the 
first  schools  of  which  I  know,  in  arith- 
metic. This  lack  of  classification  was  of 
undoubted  advantage  to  the  few  smart 
pupils,  but  not  to  ninety-five  per  cent. 

2.  The  graded  school  solution,  /.  ^. ,  on 
the  plan  of  the  city  schools.  This  sep- 
arates the  pupils  into  at  least  sixteen 
grades,  which  gives  at  least  forty-eight 
daily  class  exercises.  Such  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  one-teacher  school  is  evidently 
impossible. 

The  course  of  instruction  must  be  flex- 
ible; smoothness  and  order  must  often 
be  sacrificed  to  the  health  of  teacher  and 
pupil. 

o.  A  third  solution  of  the  problem  is  the 
three-grade  solution.  This  is  based  upon 
the  psychical  periods  of  development — 
the  kindergarten,  middle,  and  the  ad- 
vanced or  grammar  period.  This  is  a 
natural  and  simple  grading  for  the  coun- 
try school  with  one  teacher.  The  pupils 
from  term  to  term  can  be  reclassified. 
The  essentia]  provision  here  is  that  the 
work  of  each  grade  be  completed  before 
the  pupil  is  advanced  into  the  next 
grade. 

What  the  public  schools  need  is  such 
an  organization  as  will  allow  its  own 
teachers  and  diversely  advanced  pupils 
to  make  the  most  progress  with  the  best 
preservation  of  time  and  health. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Weute, 

C(»lumbus. 


A  Rejoinder. 

I  marvel  that  the  experience  of  '  Out 
West"  has  not  led  to  a  better  conclusion 
than  that  the  subjects  of  reproduction, 
heredity,  and  their  kindred, admit  of  "vig- 
orous silence  mostly,  both  in  and  out  of 
school. " 
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Are  those  boys  any  better  for  having 
had  their  minds  full  of  impure  and  sen- 
sual thoughts?  Doubtless,  in  years  to 
come  they  will  many  times  look  back  and 
bless  the  woman  who  had  the  true  cour- 
age to  warn  them  of  their  danger;  but 
will  they  not  with  the  same  breath  curse 
the  customs  and  criminal  ignorance  that 
made  it  possible  for  them  ever  to  have 
absorbed  -  into  their  fresh  young  lives  so 
much  of  vice  and  filth? 

Shall  I  let  my  child  run  the  risk  of 
taking  the  small-pox  because  I  am  afraid 
to  tread  a  new  path  past  an  infected 
house,  and  then  when  he  shows  violent 
symptoms  of  the  disease  give  him  a 
heroic  dose  of  drugs?  And  what  if  there 
is  no  one  wise  enough  to  give  the  right 
medicine?  And  what  if  he  should  be  for- 
ever disfigured  by  the  scars? 

It  is  an  ignorance  of  physiological  facts 
that  makes  it  possible  for  a  child  in  its 
natural  and  fortunately  inevitable  curi- 
osity, to  fill  its  mind  with  the  rotten  of- 
ferino-s  of  the  worse  than  brute  in  human 
form,  v^^ho — pitiful  thought — was  once  a 
child,  and  might  have  been  ii  ma7i  had 
society  allowed  him  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge whereby  he  might  have  avoided  the 
slimy  depths  into  whioh  he  has  fallen  in 
the  darkness. 

It  is  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  ''All 
human  development  depends  upon  the 
child.  AW  the  hope  of  the  world  is  con- 
centrated there.  We  want  more  children 
— better  children — better  bred  children." 
But  we  shall  never  have  better-bred  chil- 
dren until  we  learn  to  breed  better  chil- 
dren, and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
that  so  long  as  our  teachers  sit  down  in 
the  old  prejudiced  belief  and  say,  — "sh — 
that  is  a  delicate  subject  which  will  not 
bear  much  discussion  or  thought." 

We  are  pleased  to  talk  of  our  higher 
education  and  splendid  civilization,  and 
with  one  boastful  gesture  point  out  high 
school,  college,  insane  asylum,  poor- 
house,  and  prison.  Shall  we  never  learn 
that  there  can  be  no  truly  higher  educa- 
tion so  long;  as  we  allow  children  to  be 
born  without  brains,  and  that  every  poor- 
house  and  prison  is  a  disgrace  to  an 
honest  civilization?  But  we  shall  have 
these  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
evils  that  drag  down  humanity  until  we 
grow  strong  and  wise  enough  to  teach 
many  things  we  now  shun,  important 


among  which  are  the  laws  of  heredity 
and  reproduction. 

"  You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free. "  The  day  has 
come  when  the  teacher  must  be  a  stu- 
dent and  thinker  along  all  the  lines  of 
social  life;  hovv^  can  any  teacher  witness 
the  struggle  now  on  and  say,  -'It  does 
not  concern  me;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. " 

I  tell  you  it  does  concern  us,  every  one 
of  us;  Emeline  Dryer  is  getting  at  the 
facts  that  should  be  patent  to  every 
teacher  in  city  and  country — the  relation 
of  the  common  school-  to  the  countless 
little  waifs  whose  only  inheritance  is 
crime  and  poverty,  and  who  are  a  misery 
to  themselves  and  a  menace  to  society. 

I  would  consider  not  so  much  the  rela- 
tion of  the  common  school  to  them,  as  the 
tendency  of  the  common  school  to  make 
such  a  class  an  impossibility.  Is  there 
any  such  tendency  ? 

The  school  as  an  institution  for  the  up- 
lifting of  man  has  failed  sadly  when 
around  its  very  doors  clamor  millions  of 
little  ones  who  can  truthfully  say  "  You 
are  much  to  blame  for  our  miserable  ex- 
istence;" and  within  its  walls  the  other 
millions  whose  future  days  *will  be  har- 
assed and  troubled  by  those  outside,  yet 
who  are  learning  nothing  that  will  in  any 
way  help  them  to  better  matters. 

The  burden  does  not  rest  wholly  on 
our  shoulders,  but  we  must  learn  to 
know  our  part  and  not  shrink  from  doing 
it;  one  or  two  or  a  dozen  alone  can  do 
little,  but  when  teachers  as  a  class  be- 
come interested,  the  effect  w^ill  be  seen  in 
a  growing  public  sentiment  for  instead 
of  against. 

But  there  are  methods  and  matter  to 
be  considered  and  much  of  counsel  and 
careful  study  necessary. 

Amy  W.  Anthony. 

Coleta,  111.,  July  12,  1894. 


He  who  takes  the  actual  moral  status 
of  society  as  a  model  upon  which  to  con- 
struct his  educational  idea  will  have  to 
include  in  the  bargain  a  great  deal  that 
is  immoral  beside  the  moral;  for  the  exist- 
ing moral  condition  of  a  people  only  sig- 
nifies a  certain  temporary  stage  of  devel- 
opment that  is  constantly  changing. — 
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Compositions. 

How  often  we  hear  conversations  akin 
to  this: 

"I  wish  I  could  get  more  time  for  com- 
positions, but  there  is  so  much  to  do, 
something  has  to  be  neglected. " 

"Yes,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  find  any- 
thing new  and  interesting  for  the  chil- 
dren to  write  about.  What  subjects  have 
you  tried?" 

"Well,  once  I  let  them  select  their  own 
subjects,  and  some  of  their  work  was 
pretty  good,  but  no  one  knows  how 
much  help  they  got  out  of  school.  Once 
we  all  wrote  The  Story  of  a  Penny  and  a 
Trip  to  the  Moon,  but  they  worked  so 
hard  to  say  something  striking  and  funny 
that  it  was  rather  painful." 

"That  has  been  my  experience  too,  and 
such  subjects  as  How  Paper  is  Made, 
Rice,  Sugar,  etc.,  the  children  just  hate, 
and  I  do  myself." 

"I  wish  some  one  would  give  us  a  nice 
list  of  subjects  at  a  teachers'  meeting." 

By  way  of  suggestion  to  some  such 
weary  seeker  after  something  better  than 
forced  imagination  or  the  details  of  man- 
ufacture, let  me  tell  of  the  set  of  charac- 
ter sketches  my  seventh  grade  wrote  the 
last  few  months  of  school. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  a  set  of  sketches 
of  people  who  have  an  important  place  in 
the  world's  history,  who  are  in  a  meas- 
ure related  to  each  other,  and  who  are 
largely  if  not  altogether  admirable.  That 
they  should  all  be  women  struck  me  like  a 
bit  of  inspiration  and  in  a  moment  they 
wheeled  into  line  thus:  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  Grace  Darling,  representing 
the  highest  types  of  philanthropy  and 
heroism;  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stu- 
art, to  stand  for  women  as  rulers  and  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  great  events 
of  that  stirring  period;  and,  last,  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  Jenny  Lind,  the  great  lights 
of  painting  and  music. 

I  took  the  children  into  my  confidence. 
How  they  do  like  that!  I  unfolded  the 
whole  scheme  before  them.  I  told  them 
the  great  men  of  the  world  were  apt  to 
take  up  our  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  great  women,  but  as  this  century  had 
seen  great  changes  in  women's  opportu- 
nities it  was  well  for  us  to  see  what  the 
women  of  the  past  could  show  that  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration. 

I  like  to  rally  the  boys  occasionally 


upon  the  superiority  of  women  and  girls, 
because  the  children  have  an  idea  that  I 
like  the  boys  very  much,  as  I  do,  and  I 
want  them  to  feel  that  I  like  them  in 
spite  of  their  evident  inferiority! 

How  the  girls  enjoy  hearing  me  tell  of 
Miss  Fawcett  who  beat  the  senior  wrang- 
ler, of  girls  everywhere  standing  highest 
in  their  grades  and  taking  the  valedicto- 
ries, etc. 

But  how  did  they  like  the  idea  of  the 
character  sketches?  Very  well  indeed, 
and  proceeded  to  hunt  up  Florence  Night- 
ingale in  cyclopedias  at  home,  and  were 
loaded  with  notes  the  next  day.  All 
these  notes  had  to  be  thrown  away,  for 
too  much  cyclopedia  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  free  expression. 

We  talked  about  Florence  Nightingale 
in  school  and  out  for  several  days,  until 
we  knew  all  about  her,  so  to  speak,  and 
then  I  wrote  a  suggestive  outline  on  the 
board,  as  unlike  the  regular  cut-and- 
dried  form  as  I  could  make  it,  and  we 
wrote  one  composition  orally  first,  sen- 
tences being  given  upon  each  heading 
and  criticised.  This  took  time,  but  when 
it  was  done  the  class  were  full  of  their 
theme,  took  up  their  pens  with  confidence 
and  wrote  rapidly  and  easily. 

Grace  Darling  was  a  favorite,  and  that 
sketch  closed  with  a  comparison  between 
the  work  of  these  two  heroines  which 
showed  a  good  deal  of  original  thought. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  occupied  us  a  long  time,  and  I 
took  a  rest  when  those  sketches  were 
corrected  and  copied. 

It  was  the  children  who  suggested 
"When  are  we  going  to  finish  our  char- 
acter sketches?"  so  I  braced  up  again, 
brought  over  from  home  a  picture  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  "Scotch  Cattle  at  Rest" 
to  put  on  our  easel,  borrowed  a  recent 
magazine  with  a  sketch  of  her  life,  and 
pictures  of  some  of  her  best  paintings, 
and  we  went  to  work. 

But  just  here  I  must  confess,  since  this 
is  a  true  tale,  that  the  end  of  the  term, 
with  its  crowd  of  things  left  undone, 
came  and  found  Jenny  Lind  unwritten. 
We  all  felt  sorry  not  to  have  the  set  per- 
fect. 

I  keep  the  compositions  of  the  year  in 
folders  to  show  to  visitors,  and  when  the 
next  to  the  last  day  came  we  distributed 
all  the  compositions  to  their  owners. 
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Each  pupil  had  given  to  him  a  folder  for 
his  work,  and  was  proud  of  such  a  large 
package  of  manuscript. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "I  want  you  to  read 
every  one  of  these  compositions  to  your 
parents  at  home.  If  they  don't  seem  to 
care  about  them,  you  must  corner  them 
and  compel  them  to  listen.  If  I've  taken 
enough  interest  in  your  welfare  to  help 
you  do  all  this  work,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  hear  what  you 
have  found  such  pleasure  in  doing." 

"How  we  have  enjoyed  our  composi- 
tions!" said  one.  "Why,  yes,"  said  an- 
other, "They  were  so  interesting,  weren't 
they?"  Out  West. 


What  a  Kindergartner  Should  Know. 

The  following  questions  indicate  the 
standard  of  acquirements  expected  of 
graduates  from  the  Chicago  Kindergar- 
ten College  in  one  line  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  that  institution.  It 
is  evident  that  it  regards  the  mission  of 
the  kindergartner  as  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  that  of  the  college  professor, 
will  it  surprise  some  of  our  readers  that 
so  much  learning  is  supposed  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  best  teaching  of  little 
children  ? 

HEBODOTUS. 

1.  Wherein  does  the  history  of  Herodotus 
differ  from  the  works  of  other  historians  ? 

3.  Compare  the  use  of  the  mythus  in  Herodo- 
tus with  that  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust. 

What  attitude  should  the  kindergartner 
bear  toward  the  mythus  and  what  does  it  do 
for  the  child? 

3.  Explain  the  positive  method  of  using  the 
mythus  or  naturally  growing  from  the  symbol 
to  that  which  is  back  of  the  symbol. 

4.  What  two  great  world  historical  prin- 
ciples are  stamped  on  the  race  for  all  time  by 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  ? 

5.  Explain  the  greatness  and  analyze  the 
danger  lurking  in  each  of  these  principles  and 
show  how  the  race  has  solved  the  difificulty. 

6.  What  is  the  lesson  of  Egypt?  Trace  the 
transition  spiritually  from  Egypt  to  Judea  and 
from  Egypt  to  Greece. 

7.  What  two  national  types  divide  Greece 
into  two  parts  ?  Explain  the  characters  polit- 
ically of  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians;  ar- 
tistically of  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians. 

8.  What  effect  has  external  discipline  upon 
the  limit-transcending  nature  of  man?  How 
would  you  secure  the  limit  transcending  spirit 
of  Athens  in  your  kindergarten  without  allow- 
ing individuality  to  degenerate  into  individu- 
alism, or  freedom  to  sink  into  caprice? 


9.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  a  few  thou" 
sand  Greeks  being  able  to  defeat  millions  of 
Orientals? 

10.  What  application  would  you  make  in 
your  kindergarten  work  of  your  added  insight 
gained  through  your  study  of  Herodotus  ? 


Arithmetical  Solutions, 

[The  following  comes  to  us  from  a  promi- 
nent teacher  in  Canada,  whose  name  has  got 
separated  from  his  manuscript. — Ed.] 

I  desire,  not  so  much  to  present  my 
method  of  solving  problems,  as  to  discuss 
the  principles  involved. 

The  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  is  universally  ad- 
mitted; but  the  results  of  teaching  it 
are  not  always  commensurate  with  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  it  in  our  schools. 
In  my  opinion,  many  of  our  text-books 
contain  cumbrous,  mechanical  methods  of 
solution  that  tend  to  mystify  rather  than 
to  elucidate  the  subject.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  elaborate  explanation  given 
after  some  typical  solution,  than  to  solve 
the  problem  independently. 

"  By  analysis,"  says  Colonel  Parker, 
"many  teachers  mean  the  repetition  of 
a  set  formula  thai  has  been  learned  '  by 
heart.'  That  is,  a  child  learns  a  pattern 
by  which  all  examples  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  done,  with  the  slightest  possible 
mental  action  on  the  part  of  the  learner. " 

Methods  of  pure  routine  and  of  arbi- 
trary character  tend  to  induce  a  "numb 
rigidity  "  of  intellect,  as  well  as  a  hazy 
and  all  but  worthless  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  independ- 
ent analysis,  demanding  close  attention 
and  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
familiarizes  the  mind  with  the  forms  of 
staid  logical  inference  and  tends  to  se- 
cure that  power  of  continuity  of  thought 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  intellectual 
energy.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mental  discipline  obtained  by  the 
study  of  higher  mathematics  is  within 
the  reach  of  pupils  studying  simple  arith- 
metic. Logically  studied,  it  is  a  verita- 
ble "Course  of  Logic  for  the  People." 

The  following  solutions  will  illustrate 
a  method  of  independent  analysis,  called 
in  Canadian  arithmetics,  the  "Unitary 
Method,"  In  the  December  Journal, 
Supt.  M.  A.  Whitney  very  aptly  terms 
this  method  "Analysis  by  Comparison." 
I  fully  agree  with  all  that  Supt.  Whitney 
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says  of  the  method  in  his  thoughtful 
article,  but  would  hesitate  to  shorten  the 
written  work  so  much  with  beginners. 

Attention  to  the  following  points  will 
make  the  solutions  easily  understood: 

1.  One  thing  is  done  at  a  time. 

2.  The  first  line  states  the  given  or 
known  conditions;  the  last  line  the  re- 
quired or  unknown  conditions. 

3.  The  unit,  being  the  base  of  all  num- 
bers, both  fractional  and  integral,  is  the 
medium  of  change  from  the  given  to  the 
required  conditions. 

4.  Each  step  logically  follows  from  the 
preceding. 

5.  The  reasoning  is  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

Problem  1. — |  contains  f  how  many  times? 
I  contains  f,  1  time. 
\  contains  f,  i  time. 
1  contains  |,  |  time. 
.-.  f  contains  |,  |X|  times=f  times; 
or  f Xquotient=f. 
\  of  quotient=iXt. 
Whole  quotient=|X|=f . 
Problem  2. — 16  is  what  per  cent  of  77? 
77=100%  of  77. 
l=Y7-%  of  77. 
.-.  16=i«»o%  of  77. 
=20ff  %  of  77. 
Problems. — .07  is  3  per  cent  of  what  num- 
ber? 

3%  of  the  number=.07. 
1%  of  the  number=--°/. 
100%  of  the  number=|=2f 
Problem  4.— U  25  lbs.  of  tea  cost  $16,  how 
many  pounds  can  you  buy  for  $56? 
$16  buys  25lb. 
1  buys  ffft). 
56  buys  56Xfflb=87^ft). 
Problem  5. — At  what  time  between  5  and  6 
o'clock  are  the  hands  of  a  watch  together? 

At  5  o'clock  the  hands  are  25  minute  spaces 
apart.  .-.  Minute  hand  must  gain  25  minute 
spaces. 

Minute  hand  goes  12  times  as  fast  as  hour 
hand. 

.•.  Minute  hand  gains  11  spaces  in  12  min.; 
or  minute  hand  gains  1  space  in^fmin.; 
or  minute  hand  gains  25  spaces  in  |f  X25  min. 

=27^  min. 


To  View  the  Vibrations  of  a  Singing 
Flame  Without  a  Mirror. 

Directions  for  experiments  with  mono- 
metric  and  singing  flames  always  require, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  accompaniment 
of  a  mirror.  By  turning  the  mirror,  the 
position  of  the  virtual  image  is  rapidly 
changed,  and  the  impression,  because  of 
the  persistence  of  vision,  is  that  of  a 
band  of  light.    This  band  of  light  is  in- 


terrupted in  unison  with  the  vibrations 
of  the  flame. 

I  lately  discovered  that  no  mirror  is 
necessary,  and  that  a  large  class  may, 
when  properly  directed,  be  able  to  see 
the  vibrations  of  the  singing  flame  with- 
out a  mirror. 

If  the  eyes  be  directed  to  a  point  sev- 
eral feet  to  one  side  of  the  flame,  the 
image  of  the  flame  will  still  be  upon  the 
retina  and  be  distinctly  seen.  If  the 
eyes  be  now  turned  and  directed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  flame,  while  turning,  the 
image  will  be  carried  across  the  retina 
precisely  as  when  the  mirror  is  used,  the 
impression  of  a  band  of  light  being  pro- 
duced. If  the  light  vibrate,  the  band 
will  be  interrupted.  Some  find  it  con- 
venient to  turn  the  eyes  in  a  vertical 
rather  than  a  horizontal  plane.  In  using 
the  mirror  it  is  difficult  to  manage  so 
that  a  large  class  may  see  the  image,  but 
with  this  management,  the  entire  class 
can  perform  the  experiment  at  once. 

Lewis  B.  Avery. 
State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  N.  D. 


Teaching  Primary  Beading. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Please  to  accept  a  few  of  my  thoughts, 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  The  Jour- 
nal. 

"When  we  form  plans,  and  propose 
methods,  which  are  not  based  upon  cor- 
rect natural  .principles,  the  execution  and 
the  results  of  them  are  often  defective, 
and  liable,  consequently,  to  re-construc- 
tion and  change;  but  if  they  are  based 
upon  natural  laws  and  upon  common- 
sense  principles,  they  will  need  no  patch- 
work re-arrangement. 

The  failure  to  observe  nature's  laws  is 
the  reason  why  so  much  trash  is  written 
and  published  of  late,  upon  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  elementary  arith- 
metic. 

I  have  of  late  been  reading  somewhat 
carefully  and  with  much  interest,  the 
articles  of  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  entitled 
^ 'Walks  Abroad." 

I  think  his  "Walks"  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  many  of  his  readers,  and,  per- 
haps, to  himself.  He  will,  doubtless, 
gain  some  new  ideas;  and  possibly,  may 
be  able  to  correct  some  of  his  old  ideas; 
unless,  perchance,  his  own  ideas  were, 
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all  good  and  perfect  before  he  ^Himlked 
abroad. " 

In  his  last  "Walk,"  he  takes  up  the 
subject  of  "  Teaching  Reading. "  I  will 
now  suppose  that  he  has  proposed  his 
two  questions  to  me;  viz.: 

First.  What  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing, do  you  use  ? 

Second.  Will  you  tell  me  your  own  pri- 
vate opinion  about  the  real  merits  of 
such  method,  based  on  your  experience, 
and  unbiased  by  any  one  else's  opinion 
or  say-so  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  let  me 
give  to  your  readers,  what  I  choose  to 
call  "The  Eclectic  Method."  {Please  do 
not  read  it  Electric. ) 

For  good  reasons  I  have  named  it 
"  The  Eclectic  or  Ideal  Method."  Per- 
haps a  better  name  would  be  "  The  Nat- 
ural Method. "  It  is  eclectic  because  it 
embraces  the  valuable  elements  of  all 
methods;  viz.:  (a)  The  Alphabetic;  (5) 
the  Word;  (c)  the  Phonic;  (c?)  the  Sen- 
tence; {e)  the  Script  and  Printed  Meth- 
ods. 

I  use  the  term  "Ideal"  in  the  sense  of 
Webster's  first  definition,  "intellectual, 
mental. " 

Children  are  taught  to  read  that  they 
may  be  able  to  obtain  ideas  and  knowledge 
from  the  printed  page.  The  teaching  of 
reading,  then,  should  be  based  upon  the 
idea,  or  meaning  of  words,  and  language. 
Words  are  signs  of  ideas;  but  we  do  not 
gain  ideas,  generally,  first  from  signs; 
but  from  the  real  things,  if  possible. 
Things,  or  thoughts  must  always  be 
taught  before  signs  and  words. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  is  to  impress  some  valuable 
idea  upon  their  minds.  Here  full  play 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  objects,  pic- 
tures, illustrations,  and  of  observation. 

The  second  step,  is  to  give  and  teach 
the  names  or  objects  or  word-pictures. 
The  idea  will  always  be  best  impressed 
by  the  thing  itself,  if  possible;  or  by 
some  likeness  or  picture,  or  by  some  il- 
lustration ;  then  the  word  or  name-pic- 
ture must  be  associated  with  the  thing, 
until  the  one  will  instantly  suggest  the 
other;  the  same  as  the  picture  of  a  lion 
will  suggest  the  lion  himself. 

This  may  be  called  the  "Word-Method" 
following  the  "Ideal  Method." 

The  third  step  is  to  analyze  each  word 
learned,  into  its  elementary  sounds,  and 


then  re-combine  or  synthetize  the  sounds 
into  the  original  word  again. 

This  may  be  called  "The  Phonic 
Method,"  and  it  should  be  always  used 
and  followed  up  until  the  children  can 
easily  pronounce  each  new  word  at  sight 
perfectly,  or  as  soon  as  the  meaning  or 
idea  is  given.  This  exercise  should  be 
continued  until  each  real  sound,  in  the 
new  name,  can  be  enunciated  and  then 
re-combined  or  synthetized. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
children  have  learned  the  common  name 
of  the  letters  at  sight,  which  are  used  to 
represent  each  elementary  sound,  and  to 
give  the  names  of  all  the  letters  in  their 
usual  alphabetical  order. 

This  may  be  called  the  "Alphabetic 
Method." 

The  fifth  step  is  to  make  use  of  the 
new  words  learned,  by  constructing  sen- 
tences— progressively,  from  simple  to 
more  complicated  forms. 

This  may  be  called  the  "Sentence 
Method." 

The  sixth  step  is  to  teach  the  children 
to  construct  or  make  the  words  when 
learned,  with  the  pencil  or  chalk,  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  that  may  be  desir- 
able. 

When  these  steps  have  been  properly 
taken  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty, 
for  ordinary  children,  to  read  any  com- 
mon or  ordinary  words;  but  when  new 
words  are  introduced,  they  must  be 
learned  in  the  way  above  pointed  out. 
The  child  thus  taught  will  be  a  distinct, 
fluent  reader. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  easily  in 
one-half  of  a  common  school  year  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  amount  of  other  neces- 
sary training. 

But  in  order  to  perfect  this  "Eclectic 
Method"  of  teaching  first  lessons  in  read- 
ing, I  have  selected  tioelve  words — mono- 
syllabic, object  words,  which  contain 
all  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  represent  twenty-four  of  our  forty- 
one  elementary  sounds.  No  letter  in 
these  twelve  words  represents  more  than 
one  sound.  Two  U's  represent  the  1 
sound  and  n  and  g  represent  the  sound 
of  ng.  These  are  the  twelve  words  se- 
lected: Cab,  lad,  hen,  fox,  jug,  icing, 
yak,  map,  quill,  rod,  vest,  and  adz. 

These  words  must  be  learned  objectively, 
then  analyzed  and  synthetized,  phonet- 
ically, and  the  names  of  each  letter,  or 
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of  the  letters  also,  representing  each 
word. 

This  is  done,  so  that  the  names  of  all 
the  letters  may  be  learned  before  the 
pupil's  mind  is  confused  with  more  than 
one  sound  of  any  letter. 

When  the  words  on  the  first  chart  are 
quite  familiar,  then  I  introduce  the  sev- 
enteen other  elementary  sounds,  which 
are  represented  by  the  following  sixteen 
new,  monosyllabic,  object  words;  whose 
letters  have  been  already  learned.  These 
words  are  as  follows  :  Cake^  ball^  car^ 
deer,  pipe^  rope,  church,  spoo7i,  foot, 
flute,  thumb,  scythe,  ship,  rouge,  hoy,  and 
cow. 

Here  the  pupil  learns  for  the  first  time 
that  many  of  our  letters  represent  more 
than  one  sound,  though  they  have 
learned  but  one  name. 

The  above  combination  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  different  methods  adopted  for 
teaching  first  lessons  in  reading,  is  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  our  imperfect 
alphabet. 

I  have  proved  this  method  with  invari- 
able and  satisfactory  success;  so  much 
so  that  children  taught  by  it  learn  to 
read  new  words  without  aid  from  the 
teacher,  and  become  ready,  distinct,  and 
intelligent  readers. 

The  above  twenty-eight  object  words 
have  been  selected  and  arranged  upon 
four  large,  hand-made  charts,  which  can 
be  used  by  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  be- 
ginners at  the  same  time,  and  the  charts 
have  been  copyrighted. 

Z.  Richards. 
1301  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  Jan. ,  1894. 


That  Puzzle. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

"  A  Puzzle, "  in  your  July  number,  is 
ingenious  and  rather  mystifying,  but 
quite  easily  seen  through. 

As  directed,  choose  and  mark  the  word 
<' disappear"  on  page  644,  opposite,  of 
that  issue  of  The  Journal.  Note  that  it 
complies  with  conditions  outlined  as  to 
number  of  lines  from  beginning  and  is 
within  ten  words  from  end  of  the  line. 
Taking  the  number  of  the  page,  644,  and 
multiplying  it  by  first  two  and  then  by 
five,  really  multiplying  by  ten,  we  ob- 
tain 6440,  the  three  figures  at  the  left 
being  the  number  of  the  page  just  as  be- 


fore multiplying.  Adding  twenty  and 
four  gives  us  the  number  of  the  line  and 
page  plus  twenty.  Adding  five  and  mul- 
tiplying by  ten  plus  the  number  of  the 
word  gives  us  64693,  or  the  number  of 
the  page,  line,  and  word  plus  tiventy-five, 
— twenty  and  then  five  added  bodily, — 
multiplied  by  ten,  or  250.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  covertly  writing  page,  number 
of  line  and  word  in  order  given,  and  of 
course  will  give  result  claimed.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  it  will  not  prove  true  be- 
yond the  niyith  line  or  ninth  word  from 
beginning  of  the  line  selected. 

E.  F.  C. 

Similar  answers  have  been  sent  in  by 
A.  M.  Clover,  Lancaster,  O. ;  Benj.  F. 
Bobbins,  Annandale,  N.  J.,  and  M.  M. 
Alden,  Odell,  111. 


How  to  Govern  a  School. 

A  teacher  who  cannot  govern  himself, 
cannot  govern  a  school.  If  a  teacher 
carries  a  restless  spirit  into  the  school- 
room, she  will  find  restless  pupils.  If 
she  shows  anger,  impatience,  careless- 
ness, untidiness,  she  is  met  with  the 
same.  So  she  must  always  keep  calm, 
cool,  collected. 

A  number  of  rules  do  more  harm  than 
good.  They  make  a  pupil  feel  as  if  he 
was  shut  up  in  state's  prison,  crushed 
under  foot  by  laws  that  rasp  instead  of 
benefit.  The  best  teacher  I  ever  knew 
only  had  one  rule — and  that  was  hardly 
a  rule,  the  yoke  of  it  was  so  easy  because 
of  the  teacher's  interest  in  her  work. 
This  rule  was,  "Always  keep  busy," 
"for,"  says  she,  "if  I  can  only  keep  my 
pupils  at  work,  they  will  have  no  time 
for  mischief." 

"But  how  about  outside?"  asked  one. 
"Do  your  large  boys  ever  swear,  smoke, 
quarrel,  fight,  mark  or  deface  school 
buildings?" 

"No,  never, "  smiled  the  teacher,  "for 
that  is  all  covered  with  our  school  laws. 
They  are  not  my  rules  but  the  state's, 
and  violations  are  punished,  as  you  know, 
by  suspension  or  expulsion.  All  1  have 
to  do  is  to  enforce  them  if  necessary.  One 
way  I  have  of  restraining  my  large  boys 
is  to  remind  them  occasionally,  'Not  to 
forget  that  they  are  gentlemen. '  They 
will  straighten  up  at  once,  with  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  entirely.    At  least  I  find 
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it  so  with  my  boys — and  I  always  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  gentlemen.  I  tell 
them  sometimes  how  proud  I  am  of  them 
when  they  do  some  particular  praise- 
worthy act." 

And  this  last,  how  necessary,  for  some 
teachers  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
faults  more  than  they  are  for  virtues — 
and  what  is  more  exasperating  to  a  high- 
spirited  girl  or  boy  than  to  have  some- 
body constantly  seeking  to  find  out  all  the 
bad  and  ignore  all  the  good?  The  boy 
knows  there  is  some  good  in  him,  and  he 
rebels,  because  of  lack  of  appreciation. 
If  a  teacher  would  only  take  more  pains 
to  seek  out  the  good  and  commend  it, 
she  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
good  overbalanced  the  bad  nearly  every 
time. 

Then  a  teacher  must  always  command 
respect.  This  she  cannot  do  if  she  has 
any  disagreeable  habits.  She  must  be 
extremely  neat  in  her  attire.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  wear  quiet  colors,  as  color  often 
has  much  to  do  with  the  quieting  of  some 
children's  nerves. 

I  have  heard  that  a  teacher  who  al- 
ways dressed  in  dark  green  had  the  ado- 
ration of  her  pupils.  You  know  there 
is  something  restful  to  the  eye  in  green, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  she  owed  a  large 
part  of  her  success  in  knowing  how  to 
dress. — Mrs.  A.  E.  C.  Maskell  in  The 
School  Journal. 


Getting"  Boys  to  Work. 

I  went  to  Miss  Sprague's  room  to  chat 
a  moment  with  her,  one  evening  after 
school;  and  I  found  a  boy  washing  the 
slate  black-board  for  her.  He  was  doing 
it  very  reluctantly,  and  I  remarked  that 
two  of  my  boys  were  doing  the  same 
work  for  me  and  having  a  jolly  time  in 
there,  alone. 

"How  do  you  get  your  boys  to  do  so 
much  for  you?  You  are  always  telling 
of  something  nice  your  boys  have  been 
doing,"  said  Miss  Sprague. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "They 
offer  to  do  things."  And  so  they  did; 
they  had  a  fashion  of  saying  when  going 
out  at  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  "Isn't 
there  something  I  can  do  for  you?"  Of 
course,  I  kept  a  lot  of  things  "thought 
up,"  to  give  them  to  do,  since  it  gave 
them  so  much  pleasure. 
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They  supplemented  the  janitor's  work, 
and  were  happy  in  serving  me,  as  they 
thought. 

Maybe  I  didn't  appreciate  those  boys, 
but  you  couldn't  make  them  believe  that 
I  didn't. 

In  course  of  time.  Miss  Sprague's  class 
came  to  me,  but  they  didn't  offer  to  do 
any  school-room  work.  If  I  asked, there 
were  always  one  or  two  who  complied,  and 
they  did  their  work  well  and  pleasantly. 

One  night,  however,  they  wanted  to 
finish  a  base-ball  game  begun  at  noon, 
and  when  I  asked  if  some  one  would  stay 
and  do  some  work  for  me,  not  one  volun- 
teered. I  felt  hurt  and  did  not  ask  again, 
and  one  by  one  they  filed  past  me  and 
went  down  stairs.  I  was  ashamed  and 
offended,  so  I  came  in  and  washed  the 
boards  myself. 

In  the  morning,  I  said:  "If  you  wish 
a  thing  to  be  well  done,  you  must  do  it 
yourself;  you  must  not  leave  it  others. 
Last  night,  I  asked  the  boys  to  do  this 
for  me,  and  not  one  was  willing;  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  the  girls  for  fear  they  might 
decline,  too,  so  I  did  it  myself." 

I  let  these  remarks  sink  in,  fully  ex- 
pecting an  explanation  at  noon  or  at 
night,  from  individuals,  at  least. 

None  came.  I  saw  I  must  storm  the 
fort,  so  I  kept  the  boys  at  noon.  What 
I  said  is  not  quite  quotable,  but  I  took 
the  citadel  and  have  had  undisputed  pos- 
session ever  since. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I  at  last,  "let  us 
understand  each  other;  when  I  want  any- 
thing done,  shall  I  do  it  myself,  or  ask 
the  girls?" 

"Ask  ws,"  said  one.  "Yes,  yes," 
chimed  in  others. 

"  Which  ones  shall  I  ask?"  All  hands 
went  eagerly  up,  I  thanked  them 
warmly.  Then  they  took  courage  to  ex- 
plain that  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  at  their  game.  One  big  boy  strug- 
gled to  his  feet  and  made  a  most  manly 
apology,  which  seemed  to  speak  the  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  class;  and  we  parted 
better  friends  than  ever  before. 

Since  then,  not  a  day  passes  without 
bringing  me  an  abundant  offer  of  serv- 
ices. Their  motto  seems  to  be,  "/cA 
dieuf'  and  I  know  and  they  know  it  is  a 
good  motto. 

This  is  the  way  I  got  one  class  to  help 
me.  Out  West. 
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Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Asbury  Park  last  July. 
It  was  another  case  where  the  office 
sought  the  man,  and  the  man  did  not 
seek  nor  desire  the  office.  These  cases 
have  not  been  as  numerous  in  the  recent 
years  of  this  association,  as  the  educa- 
tional public  has  desired.  We  believe 
that  a  new  and  better  era  has  been  now 
fully  inaugurated. 


A  good  judge  reported  to  us  that  O. 
T.  Bright,  of  Chicago,  made  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  speeches  at  the  Asbury 
Park  meeting. 


Supt.  A.  G.  Lane  won  golden  opinions 
at  Asbury  Park  for  his  ability  as  a  pre- 
siding officer. 


Will  not  every  teacher  who  reads  The 
Journal  set  out  to  do  more  teaching  and 
less  cramming  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore? We  promise  to  help  you  with  all 
our  might. 


Our  subscribers  are  invited  to  read  the 
September  number  through,  and  then  ask 
their  friends  to  subscribe  for  it.  We  hope 
the  reading  of  it  will  make  them  desire 
to  have  others  share  in  the  good  things 
we  have  in  store  for  all  this  year. 


Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry  has  prepared  a 
book  of  classic  stories  for  the  little  ones, 
with  suggestions  to  mothers  and  teach- 
ers on  how  to  teach  them  so  as  to  make 
them  of  most  value. 

The  book  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be 
sold  by  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Company.  There  are  two  editions;  one 
for  the  children  and  one  for  the  teachers. 


William  Hawley  Smith  appears  in  a 
new  role  in  this  number.  A  new  story, 
to  run  the  year,  will  begin  in  October. 
It  is  called  "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest," 
and  the  first  chapter  gives  promise  of 
something  beautiful  and  true,  as  well  as 
entertaining.  Does  not  the  article  of 
Mrs.  Barnhart  assure  our  readers  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  miss  one  of  her 
studies  of  life  in  Alaska? 


Tlie  Journal  for  1894  and  1895. 

We  begin  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
this  magazine  with  this  number.  The 
Journal  has  passed  beyond  the  trial 
stage  of  its  existence.  It  has  achieved 
financial  success  and  is  struggling  to 
achieve  an  educational  success.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  addressed  teachers  as 
mature  and  cultured  men  and  women.  It 
has  refused  to  lower  its  standard  although 
the  cry  has  come  from  individuals  in  every 
rank  of  the  teaching  profession  that  it  is  too 
hard  for  the  average  teacher.  It  has  al- 
ways replied  that  teaching  is  a  serious 
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business  and  must  be  conducted  by  seri- 
ous men  and  women  who  believe  it  to  be 
their  first  duty  to  grow.  The  Journal  is 
searching  for  these  among  the  multitude. 
It  is  finding  them  here  and  there  and 
when  it  finds  them  it  holds  them. 

The  Journal  distinguishes  between 
teaching  and  cramming  and  advocates 
the  former  while  it  condemns  the  latter. 
Its  condemnation  of  cram  makes  enemies, 
among  those  who  mistake  cramming  for 
teaching.  It  always  regrets  to  lose  a 
friend,  but  that  is  inevitable.  Teachers, 
as  a  class,  are  not  hospitable  to  opinions, 
however  well  grounded,  that  are  opposed 
to  their  own.  The  better  grounded  they 
are  the  more  offensive  they  are  apt  to 
become. 

The  Journal  holds  that  teaching  looks 
into  the  mind  of  the  child  to  discover  its 
present  attainments,  to  determine  the 
next  step  for  it  to  take,  and  to  supply 
the  stimulus,  from  the  course  of  study 
or  from  any  other  source,  that  will  cause 
the  child  to  take  that  step.  Cramming 
looks  at  the  course  of  study  and  seeks  to 
get  the  next  thing  in  that  into  the  child's 
mind  without  reference  to  the  child's  per- 
sonal need  at  the  time.  It  is  like  forcing 
food  into  the  stomach  with  a  syringe.  It 
gives  the  child  mental  dyspepsia. 

The  Journal  tries  to  show  in  every 
number  what  it  means  by  teaching.  If 
it  is  hard  it  must  be  because  the  reader 
is  more  familiar  with  cramming  than 
with  teaching.  To  fill  The  Journal 
with  devices  for  cramming  would  be  to 
merit  the  contempt  of  the  real  teachers 
of  the  countrj^ 

The  Journal  selects  its  contributors 
from  the  front  rank  of  teachers  in  the 
country  in  every  department  of  school 
work,  and  from  the  world  outside.  It 
appeals  to  its  friends  everywhere  to  lend 
a  hand  in  extendino;  its  list  of  readers 
and  its  influence.  We  shall  make  it  a 
free  forum  for  the  exchange  of  opinions 
upon  all  sorts  of  educational  topics. 


The  Herbartians  had  a  good  time  at 
Asbury  Park.  By  the  way  let  us  all  pray 
that  these  good  and  valuable  people  will 
not  try  to  set  up  a  Herbartian  school  of 
thinkers  in  America.  A  very  little  of 
the  Herbartian  system  of  pedagogy,  and 
less,  much  less,  of  the  Herbartian  psy- 
chology, will  suffice  for  us.  But  we 
want  very  much  of  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  Herbart,  who  worked  mightily  to 
substitute  spiritual  growth  for  dead,  for- 
mal cram  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  It 
is  not  altogether  his  fault  that  some  of  his 
disciples  have  constructed  a  system  upon 
his  teachings  more  formal  and  mechanical 
than  anything  that  went  before.  Amer- 
ican Herbartianism  is  the  pedagogical 
principles  of  Herbart,  and  his  spirit  and 
aim,  and  the  general  thought  of  his 
method,  applied  and  adapted  to  American 
conditions  and  ideas  of  human  freedom. 
Herbartian  psychology  is  crude  and 
mechanical,  and  no  educational  sys- 
tem can  be  of  great  value  that  is  based 
upon  it.  Herbart's  psychology  is  his 
owii  and  is  responsible  for  the  errors 
of  Herbartian  pedagogy. 


Prof.  Inglis,  of  the  Southern  Normal 
University,  is  the  Republican  nominee 
for  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  Illinois.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  character  and  has  acquitted 
himself  well  in  the  work  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  do.  He  has  conducted  the 
department  of  Reading  and  Vocal  Ex- 
pression, and  Literature,  in  that  institu- 
tion for  some  years.  He  is  eminently 
superior  to  another  candidate  whom,  if 
reports  are  true,  the  politicians  pre- 
ferred to  nominate,  but  whom  they  did 
not  venture  to  nominate  in  the  face  of 
the  generally  expressed  opposition  among 
the  teachers.  Mr.  Inglis  has  not  made 
that  study  of  education  and  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  day  that  the  educa- 
tional people  who  vote  the  republican 
ticket  have  come  to  expect  of  their  state 
superintendent.  Mr.  Bayliss,  who  had 
at  one  time  votes  enough  in  the  conven- 
tion to  nominate  him,  is  well  equipped 
for  the  dischargee  of  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice.  But  the  fact  that  he  lived  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  caused  a 
stampede  to  Mr.  Inglis  before  the  vote 
was  declared.  The  convention  may  not 
have  selected  the  best  man,  but  it  might 
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have  done  much  worse.  For  the  escape 
we  are  all  duly  thankful. 

Of  the  two  candidates,  Mr.  Inglis  and 
Mr.  Raab,  the  latter  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  best  qualified,  professionally, 
for  the  position.  He  is  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced influence  and  strength,  and  that 
influence  is  almost  always  on  the  right 
side.  He  is  an  advocate,  in  season  and 
out  of  season  (if  it  is  ever  out  of  season), 
for  the  better  preparation  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  and  the  selection  of  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  He  is  an  active, 
energetic,  and  devoted  worker  for  educa- 
tional advancement.  He  is  wise  and  im- 
partial in  his  administration  of  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  a 
large  degree.  The  Journal  always  holds 
that  the  state  superintendent  should  be 
chosen  without  regard  to  the  political 
party  that  nominates  him,  but  for  his 
superior  qualifications  and  the  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  he  promulgates.  Mr. 
Raab  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Journal,  upon  the  right  side  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  conflict  in  this  state, 
and  it  said  so  at  the  time.  That  has 
ceased  to  be  an  issue,  and  the  question 
will  not  be  revived  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Inglis  may  manifest  a  power  of 
administration  and  leadership,  should  he 
be  elected,  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
position.  While  he  is  not  the  first  choice 
of  the  educational  people  of  his  party, 
there  are  few,  probably,  who  will  not 
support  him  on  election  day.  It  is  a 
very  different  case  from  that  of  for- 
mer years,  when  the  republicans  nom- 
inated a  politician,  pure  and  simple,  for 
the  office,  who  was  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion  by  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Inglis  is  a  teacher  who  is  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  who 
may  be  expected  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  office  with  honesty  and  ability. 


Indianapolis  has  a  New  Superintendent. 

The  newly  elected  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Mr. 
Goss,  is  a  young  man  of  assured  capa- 
bilities and  attainments  in  scholarship. 
He  was  graduated  with  honor  from 
the  University  of  Indiana,  achieved  a 
traveling  scholarship  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and,  subsequently,  the  degree 


of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  some  Ger- 
man university.  His  specialty  is  his- 
tory and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
He  has  not  had  a  large  experience  as 
a  teacher  or  superintendent,  nor  has 
he  made  any  extended  study  of  either 
the  theory  or  the  practice  of  elementary 
education.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  want  of  experience  and  training  will 
prove  a  barrier  to  his  success  as  superin- 
tendent. The  teachers  of  this  city  have, 
for  thirty  years,  been  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  a  thorough  way  and 
in  a  philosophic  spirit.  No  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  country  knovv^  more  of  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  about 
education  during  this  period.  They  are 
well  prepared  to  receive  and  appreciate 
any  truer  view  and  larger  knowledge 
which  the  new  superintendent  may  have 
to  impart.  There  is  large  room  for  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  these 
schools,  and  the  teachers  will  follow 
gladly  a  superintendent  who  points  out 
needed  reforms  and  leads  the  way  to 
their  accomplishment.  But  he  must 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  If  he  does  not, 
it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanp;ed  about  his  neck  and  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Life 
will  be  a  burden  to  him.  Mr.  Goss  may 
have  even  a  greater  genius  for  superin- 
tending schools  than  he  has  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  We  assume  that  this  is  a 
fact,  and  that  the  board  of  education 
knew  of  it  before  electing  him  to  the 
most  important  and  responsible  position 
in  the  city.  We  infer,  also,  that  it  is 
true,  for  the  reason  that  he  accepted  the 
responsibility.  The  man  of  genius  can 
always  find  a  way  or  make  one. 


Recent  Educational  Literature. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker's  recent  book  dis- 
cusses a  "theory  of  concentration"  of 
school  studies.  It  is  his  latest  and  best 
contribution.  Concentration,  as  gen- 
erally understood,  means  the  placing  of 
one  study  or  subject  in  the  center  as  the 
core-study,  from  which  all  others  spring, 
as  it  were,  or  to  which  all  the  others 
converge.  To  group  all  the  studies  of  the 
course  around  history  as  the  central  sub- 
ject, is  to  make  participation  in  the 
thoughts,  aspirations,  and  deeds  of  man- 
kind the  main  purpose  of  education,  to 
which  all  the  other  subjects  are  made  to 
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contribute.  The  languages,  for  example, 
are  valuable  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  helps  one  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  humanity.  So  of  arithmetic  or  geog- 
raphy, or  science,  or  literature.  They 
are  all  taught  with  this  ultimate  pur- 
pose in  view,  and,  in  a  sense,  are  subor- 
dinate and  auxiliary  to  history  as  the 
central  subject.  All  together  they  make 
an  organic  unity,  the  unifying  principle 
being  the  life  of  man  in  the  social  order. 

The  author  of  this  volume  discusses 
concentration  from  a  different  point  of 
view — places  the  child  in  the  center,  and 
seeks  to  determine  what  are  the  forces 
and  influences  that  contribute  to  his 
growth  and  education.  The  child  is  first 
thought  as  a  complex  of  matter  and  en- 
ergy. This  primal  dualism  of  "stuff"  as 
one  element,  and  energy  as  another, 
working  upon  it,  runs  through  the  vol- 
ume as  a  basal  idea.  Energy  acts  as 
physics,  and  chemistry,  and  life  upon  this 
stu;ff'  or  matter,  making  an  ascending 
series  toward  consciousness.  These  forms 
of  activity,  including  consciousness,  in- 
teraQt  and  produce  those  other  phases 
which  are  called  in  this  book  the  central 
subjects  of  study.  They  are  the  sciences 
of  nature  and  of  man,  viz. :  Astronomy, 
meteorology,  mineralogy,  geology,  ge- 
ography, botany,  zoology,  anthropology, 
ethnology,  and  history.  The  child's  edu- 
cation results  from  the  proper  study  of 
these  subjects.  But  the  scheme  is  silent 
on  the  matter  of  the  concentration  of 
these  subjects  with  reference  to  one  an- 
other. 

The  child,  as  a  complex  of  matter  and 
energy,  should  be  led  to  energize  itself  in 
all  of  these  directions.  The  condition  of  its 
so  energizing  is  attention^  which  has  the 
different  modes  of  oral  language,  reading 
and  ohsermng.  This  activity  of  attention 
gives  rise  to  modes  of  expression^'  these 
are  gesture,  music,  making,  modeling, 
painting,  drawing,  speech,  and  viriting. 
In  attending,  and  expressing,  judgments 
oV form  and  of  number  are  continually 
made. 

This  complex  of  energy  and  matter 
that  makes  the  child,  makes  up  the  uni- 
verse, also,  and  this  energy  is  constantly 
realizing  itself  in  forming  things,  and 
these  things  have  boundaries  or  limits 
which  separate  them  from  other  things, 
thus  producing  the  conditions  for  num- 
bering them.      In    thinking  things  we 


must  think  them  as  having  form  and 
number.  The  study  of  form  and  number 
is  to  be  subordinated — in  the  early  years 
of  education  at  least — to  the  study  of 
those  things  which  are  formed  and  num- 
bered. There  is  no  place  in  primary  ed- 
ucation for  studying  form  as  form,  or 
number  as  pure  number;  but  only  as 
forms  and  numbers  of  things.  This  is 
the  study  of  applied  forms  and  numbers. 
The  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
content,  the  idea,  the  meaning,  and  then 
the  process  involved  in  numbering  these 
things,  and  the  forms  of  expressing  them 
will  be  seen  in  their  natural  and  subor- 
dinate relations,  and  will  be  easily  appre- 
hended and  remembered. 

As  we  interpret  this  book,  its  purpose 
is  to  emphasize  this  subordination  of 
form  to  content  in  educating  children. 
This  does  not  mean  that  form  and  num- 
ber are  not  to  be  thoroughly  taught,  but 
they  are  most  thoroughly  and  most 
rapidl}?^  taught  when  the  interest  centers 
in  what  is  formed  and  numbered. 

This  seems  to  be  the  justification  for 
calling  this  volume  a  "Theory  of  Concen- 
tration."  It  is  a  concentration  of  the 
child's  attention  upon  the  idea  or  mean- 
ing of  what  is  studied,  while  using  as 
material  in  his  education  the  nature 
studies  and  those  that  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  human  life.  It  is  a  strong 
protest  against  making  the  formal 
studies  the  center  or  core  of  our  edu- 
cational effort. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  inspiration  and  in 
valuable  suggestions  of  method  of  teach- 
ing the  elementary  branches.  This  is 
true  of  all  of  Col.  Parker's  books.  In- 
deed, the  author  is  an  educational  genius 
in  the  good  sense  of  that  word;  a  little 
erratic,  perhaps,  when  judged  by  the 
strict  rules  of  logic,  but  none  the  less  in- 
spiring to  those  who  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching.  His  writings 
abound  in  2:erminal  ideas  which  the 
reader  can  evolve  into  a  system  accord- 
ing to  his  own  method  of  thinking. 


Cleveland  and  Indianapolis. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools, has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Supt. 
A.  S.  Draper  at  Cleveland.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  wise  selection  for  Cleveland.  There 
are  few  superintendents  who  have  made 
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a  more  careful  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  school 
teaching  in  every  grade  than  has  Mr, 
Jones.  First  as  principal  of  the  city 
normal  school,  and  later  as  superintend- 
ent, he  has  made  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  knowledge  his  chief  study.  He 
can  give  an  intelligent  and  intelligible 
answer  to  the  question  why  for  every 
step  in  the  child's  instruction,  as  he 
understands  it.  Like  all  other  really 
able  men  in  education  his  mastery  of  its 
process  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
phase  of  personal  opinion.  It  is  only 
the  weakling  who  is  absolutely  certain 
that  heknows  how  to  teach.  Mr.  Jones's 
opinions  are  not  only  well  grounded,  but 
he  has  a  sort  of  genius  for  clearly  stating 
these  grounds.  Such  a  man  can  be  of 
invaluable  service  in  the  schools  of  a 
great  city  in  stimulating  the  capable 
teachers  to  higher  thinking,  and  in  di- 
recting the  incapable  ones  into  as  intel- 
ligent practice  as  is  possible  to  them.  He 
will  inspire  some  and  be  imitated  by 
others.  If  he  shall  permit  the  inspired 
ones  to  go  their  own  way  he  will  ap- 
proximate the  ideal  superintendent. 
Judge  Draper  has  given  another  indica- 
tion of  his  wisdom  in  pointing  the  di- 
rector of  the  Cleveland  schools  to  Indian- 
apolis for  his  successor.  Mr.  Jones  has, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  those  qualities 
that  Supt.  Draper  did  not  possess  in  any 
large  measure,  and  which  every  system 
of  schools  needs.  The  superintendent 
ought  to  be  an  expert  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  If  he  is  not  this  he 
lacks  in  one  of  the  essentials.  The  ideal 
superintendent  is  not  often  found  for  the 
reason  that  expertness  in  details,  and 
broad,  comprehensive  grasp  are  seldom 
combined  in  one  man.  Popular  educa- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  that  such 
men  as  Draper,  and  Jones,  and  Lane  can 
be  chosen  to  direct  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  large  cities.  We  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  list,  but  the  list  is  not  so 
large  as  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
nation  demands. 


The  Evils  in  Examinations. 

When  the  wisdom  of  the  monthly  ex- 
amination, conducted  as  it  has  been  for 
years,  is  questioned,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  other  mode  of  testing  pupils' 


progress  is  urged,  the  invariable  reply 
from  those  who  practice  it  is,  "Well, 
there  are  different  opinions  about  the 
value  of  examinations.  For  my  part,  I 
think  that  if  a  pupil  knows  a  thing  he 
can  tell  it.  And  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  he  cannot  tell  it  on  examination  day 
as  well  as  at  any  other  time;  nor  why  he 
cannot  write  it  out  on  paper  as  well  as 
recite  it  orally." 

This  is  a  stock  answer  which  is  deemed 
conclusive  by  the  stock-superintendent 
who  offers  it.  And  the  statement  is  true 
enough,  taken  by  itself. 

The  evil  of  examinations  is  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  pupils  tell  what  they 
know,  on  paper,  at  stated  times,  as  in  the 
worthlessness  of  what  they  tell.  The 
"stated  examination"  has  come  to  be 
the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
teaching  efforts  that  have  in  view  the 
memorizing  by  the  pupil  of  certain  stock 
answers  to  certain  stock  questions.  We 
will  make  plain  our  meaning  by  an  ex- 
ample: A  man  of  mature  age,  and  for 
years  a  country-school  teacher,  was  com- 
mending to  the  writer  the  course  of 
study,  the  monthly  "outlines,"  and 
monthly  examinations.  He  said  in  sub- 
stance, that  by  these  helps  the  teacher 
knew  very  definitely  what  was  required. 
He  drilled  his  pupils  on  these  "outlines" 
and  on  the  examination  questions  of  pre- 
vious months,  knowing  that  the  next 
questions  would  be  very  much  like  them, 
and  he  could  teach  the  classes  what  they 
would  be  expected  to  know.  He  thought 
it  an  excellent  plan,  which  the  county 
superintendents  had  adopted,  of  having 
the  questions  made,  each  month,  by  the 
same  man  who  made  the  outlines,  for  he 
was  ■  then  certain  to  have  no  questions 
that  he  had  not  drilled  his  pupils  upon!! 

This  was  a  country  teacher's  concep- 
tion of  teaching,  and  of  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  modern  methods  over 
the  old.  They  gave  him  a  definite  idea 
of  what  was  expected,  and  he  knew  just 
what  to  select  and  what  to  omit.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  what 
were  the  special  needs  of  the  children 
whose  education  was  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  time  being.  Those  needs  had  been 
discovered  and  provided  for  in  the  course 
of  study,  he  probably  assumed,  and  the 
outlines  told  him  just  what  ideas  in  the 
course  of  study  might  be  called  for  in  the 
examination  questions. 
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This  we  know  to  be  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  average  teacher,  in  both  country 
and  city,  where  a  strict  adherence  to 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  is  required, 
and  enforced  by  monthly  examinations. 
The  teacher  takes  his  stand  by  the  course 
of  study,  the  published  outlines,  and 
examination  questions,  and  labors,  ac- 
cording to  his  zeal,  to  get  enough  of  it 
to  stick  in  the  child's  memory  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  examination. 
And  we  repeat  that  what  the  child  thus 
learns  of  the  different  subjects  is  of  very 
little  worth.  Aside  from  the  mastery  of 
the  mechanical  processes  of  making  out 
words  and  of  constructing  them,  and  of 
learning  processes  of  manipulating  fig- 
ures, the  child's  knowledge  is  useless 
lumber  for  the  most  part. 

This  is  so  for  the  reason: 

1.  That  what  he  learns  is  isolated,  the 
one  idea  from  the  other.  Ideas  stand  out 
independently  of  each  other  as  so  many 
unrelated  facts.  This  is  true,  even  when 
the  teaching  is  good  enough  to  teach  the 
actual  facts,  and  does  not  rest  content 
with  mere  verbal  memorizing. 

2.  It  is  worthless  for  the  reason  that 
the  knowledge  is  not  assimilated  into  the 
child's  life.  His  school  consciousness  is 
separated  from  his  life  consciousness  by 
a  gulf  which  he  seldom  bridges.  The 
idea  that  the  life  outside  is  but  the  con- 
crete application  of  the  common  school 
branches  of  learning,  for  the  most 
part,  has  never  entered  the  mind  of 
either  teacher  or  pupil.  The  school 
boy  or  girl  comes,  very  soon,  to  live 
two  distinct  lives.  The  school  life  deals 
with  things  that  seem  to  be  divorced 
from  his  other  life,  and  have  no  place 
anywhere  but  in  school.  When  he  gets 
through  the  course  he  turns  his  back 
upon  it  and  goes  on  building  up  the  life 
he  has  been  living  outside  of  the  school 
with  very  scant  reference  to  his  school 
experiences.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Rosen- 
kranz,  in  his  school  life  he  is  completely 
"estranged"  from  what  he  conceives  to 
be  his  real  life;  so  completely  that  he 
never  afterwards  removes  the  estrange- 
ment, but  has  to  "learn  over  again,"  in 
the  world,  what  he  was  supposed  to  learn 
in  school. 


The  sole  purpose  of  the  above  is  to 
show  forth  the  most  serious  evils  of  the 


stated  monthly  examinations,  as  a  test  of 
the  teacher's  success  in  teaching  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  the  schools  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  present  generation  of 
teachers  has  grown  up  under  this  regime 
and  so  have  the  superintendents.  What 
wonder  that  they  regard  with  suspicion 
and  disfavor  any  movement  so  radical  as 
that  which  demands  that  the  teacher 
shift  his  attention  from  the  course  of 
study  to  the  child?  Alargenumber  of  both 
superintendents  and  teachers  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  They  have  grown 
up  with  the  conviction  that  the  chief  end 
of  the  school  is  to  study  text-books,  and 
that  the  approved  method  of  testing  this 
study  is  by  frequent  examinations. 
These  tests  show  to  the  teacher  what  the 
superintendent  thinks  the  children  ought 
to  know,  and  they  govern  the  range  of 
their  instruction. 

The  idea  of  examination  is  never  to  go 
out  of  the  schools,  but  we  must  break 
some  new  ground  in  our  method  of  using 
it.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement if  the  formal  examination  be 
wholly  omitted  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
superintendents  devote  their  energies  to 
devising  ways  and  means  to  induce  the 
teachers  to  study  the  child's  possessions 
and  needs,  and  to  use  the  suggestions  of 
the  course  of  study  in  supplying  them,  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable.  It  may  break 
up  the  "uniformity"  that  now  exists, 
but  uniformity  is  not  the  chief  end  of  the 
school. 


' '  General  Method  "  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Charles  McMurry,  Ph.D.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principles  of  Herbart. 
The  Herbart  School  of  Pedagogy  has 
created  much  stir  in  Germany  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  This  book  gives  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Herbartian  School  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  in  their  application  to 
our  own  school  problems.  I  consider  it 
an  excellent  work.  It  treats  its  subject 
logically  and  leaves  no  question  unan- 
swered that  it  proposes.  The  following 
is  its  list  of  contents:  The  Chief  Aim  of 
Education,  Relative  Value  of  Studies, 
Value  of  Interest,  Concentration,  Induc- 
tion, Apperception,  The  Will,  Herbart 
and  His  Disciples. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Meaning"  of  Current  Events. 

Congress  has  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
legislating  or  trying  to  legislate  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  business.  Most  of 
this  period  has  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  tariff.  If 
anything  shall  be  done  it  will  be  a  com- 
promise between  what  seems  to  the  legis- 
lators to  concern  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large  and  those  of  special  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  people  in  gen- 
eral desire  cheap  sugar,  for  instance.  A 
few  wish  to  increase  the  price  of  it.  So 
of  coal  and  iron  and  wood,  etc. 

This  conflict  is,  at  bottom,  a  struggle 
between  free  interchange  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  a  prohibition 
of  interchange  in  order  to  lessen  compe- 
tition between  nations. 

One  idea  regards  each  nation  as  inde- 
pendent and  as  looking  upon  the  others 
as  "oranges  to  squeeze*'  to  its  own  per- 
sonal advantage.  Selfishness  is  the  gov- 
erning principle.  This  principle  working 
within  the  nation  engenders  conflicts  be- 
tween different  sections,  and  between 
employers  and  employed  in  every  section. 
It  is  a  narrow  principle  of  selfishness 
which  holds  that  if  one  gains  another 
must  lose.  It  does  not  see  that  what 
harms  one  harms  all  in  the  final  "round- 
up." It  encourages  trusts  and  combina- 
tions to  obtain  undue  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumers.  It  encourages  cor- 
ruption of  legislators  and  courts;  it  be- 
ing cheaper  to  buy  these  than  to  lose  the 
protection  of  the  law  in  robbing  their 
own  victims.  The  trust  is  the  protective 
tariff  idea  working  itself  into  form  within 
the  nation. 

The  other  idea  regards  each  nation  as 
one  of  a  brotherhood.  Each  is  for  all 
and  all  for  each.  The  principle  of  self- 
ishness is  not  less  active,  but  it  is  self- 
ishness taking  a  broader  view.  It  is  self- 
ishness that  looks  after  the  interests  of 
others  for  its  own  sake.  It  says  that  it 
is  better  for  me  when  it  is  well  with 
others.  If  we  buy  freely  of  others  of 
that  which  they  produce,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  buy  freely  of  us  of  what 


we  produce.  The  rationale  of  this  idea 
is  that  humanity  is  an  organism,  and 
that  the  head  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  "I 
have  no  need  of  thee."  When  it  does  so 
the  head  suffers  with  the  hand.  When 
this  idea  works  itself  into  form  in  a  com- 
munity, or  business  enterprise,  trusts, 
and  strikes,  and  lockouts,  are  unknown. 
Mr.  Child's  business  enterprise  in  Phila- 
delphia was  an  example  in  point. 

These  are  the  two  basal  ideas  in  con- 
flict in  tariff  legislation  and  among  the 
people.  They  have  always  been  in  con- 
flict, but  the  former  has  always  been  the 
stronger.  The  latter  is  growing  in 
strength  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  draws 
near. 


The  recent  great  American  Railway 
Union  strike  has  a  similar  meaning.  It 
is  a  question  whether  selfishness  in  the 
narrow  or  in  the  broad  sense  is  to  be  our 
principle  of  action.  The  day  is  far  dis- 
tant, in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when 
altruism,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
shall  become  the  principle  of  action 
among  men.  It  is  the  ideal  involved  in 
a  selfish  working  for  others,  but  this  ideal 
will  become  a  conscious  working  princi- 
ple with  all  long  after  there  is  "a  par- 
liament of  nations  and  a  federation  of  the 
world."  The  Debs  strike  was  an  ignor- 
ant and  blundering  attack  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  narrow,  selfish  principle  that 
labor  has  no  rights  and  therefore  no 
voice  in  the  great  enterprises  which  it 
helps  to  build. 

Individual  men  of  great  endowments 
whether  in  the  state,  the  church,  in  let- 
ters, or  in  business,  hold  these  talents  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  well 
as  for  themselves  and  their  own  house- 
holds. They  are  under  special  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  work  with  them  in 
realizing  their  aims  in  building  up  insti- 
tutions such  as  that  of  the  Pullman  com- 
pany. The  laborer  has  a  moral  right  to 
some  voice  and  infiuence  in  determining 
his  relations  to  that  great  business.  The 
civil  law  does  not  yet  recognize  this  right. 
It  is  undefined  and  uncertain  as  to  metes 
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and  bounds,  but  it  exists,  and  this  strike 
was  a  blind  protest  against  the  violation 
of  this  right. 

Another  notable  recent  event,  as  re- 
ported, is  the  declaration  by  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
that  a  person  cannot  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  church  or  in  Catholic 
societies  who  is  a  saloon-keeper.  If  this 
is  true  it  is  a  great  forward  movement  by 
this  great  religious  body.  It  is  their 
most  positive  declaration  yet  made,  that 
doctrinal  belief  will  not  carry  a  man  to 
heaven  when  he  persists  in  working  ruin 
among  his  fellowmen.  Such  has  ever 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  the 
doctrine  has  not  been  enforced  so  far  as 
to  exclude  the  violators  from  member- 
ship. 

One  meaning  of  this  action  is  that  in 
this  country  good  government  depends 
upon  a  high  standard  of  morals  among 
the  people,  because  the  people  choose  the 
administrators  of  the  government.  An 
intemperate,  vicious  people  will  not  main- 
tain a  strong,  free,  and  good  govern- 
ment. The  retail  of  intoxicating  liquors 
makes  intemperate  and  vicious  people. 
The  line  of  progress  for  man  is  from  his 
animal  toward  the  realization  of  his 
rational  nature.  This  progress  is  hin- 
dered by  the  saloon.  Its  influence  is 
evil  and  only  evil  The  church  now  re- 
ceives some  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  de- 
rived from  the  trafific.  The  Catholic 
branch  of  the  church  declares  that  from 
this  time  forth  this  wealth  shall  not  buy 
church  membership.  Many  Protestant 
churches  took  this  stand  long  ago.  This 
act,  if  reports  are  true,  has,  practically, 
placed  the  liquor  business  under  the  ban 
of  ex-communication  hy  the  entire  Chris- 
tian church  of  America.  This  is  a  long 
step  toward  placing  it  under  the  ban  of 
the  civil  law  in  every  state.  What  the 
church  universally  condemns,  in  both 
words  and  acts,  the  citizens  of  a  state 
will  not  long  continue  to  approve.  B. 
{To  he  continued.) 


Notes  of  N.E.A.  Meeting-. 

Asbury  Park  is  a  delightful  place  for 
such  a  convention  as  that  of  the  N.E.A.  ; 
a  pleasant  town  of  four  thousand  or  five 
thousand  people,  easy  of  access,  right  on 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  with  hotel  ac- 


commodations for  thousands,  a  capacious 
auditorium  open  to  the  breezes  from  the 
ocean,  an  orderly  and  hospitable  people, 
all  join  to  make  it  an  ideal  place  for  a 
great  gathering  of  people. 

The  weather  from  July  6  to  13  was 
charming  at  the  park;  a  little  too  warm 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
with  the  cooling  winds  of  the  beach  near 
at  hand. 

Considering  that  the  "strike"  was  at 
its  worst  just  at  the  time  the  meetings 
were  to  begin,  the  attendance  was  re- 
markably good.  About  six  thousand 
were  enrolled,  and  among  the  number 
were  representatives  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  But,  probably, 
not  less  than  three  thousand  from  the 
western  and  southern  states  were  kept 
away  by  the  actual  difficulties  of  travel- 
ing, and  by  the  fear  of  something  worse 
to  come.  Many  of  those  who  did  come 
encountered  most  vexatious  delays  and 
annoyances.  There  were  but  few  present 
from  New  York  and  New  England;  but 
the  representation  was  good  in  quality, 
though  the  quantity  was  noticeably 
small. 

The  program  was  a  good  one,  al- 
though it  was  badly  overloaded,  as  pro- 
gram are  generally.  Only  a  few  of 
those  appointed  to  places  on  the  pro- 
gram failed  to  appear.  On  account  of 
disturbances  in  Chicago,  the  Imperial 
Quartet  could  not  come;  but  the  Orion 
Quartet  (ladies),  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Dew,  came  in  their  place,  and  they  fairly 
captured  the  convention. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended,  from 
the  opening  of  the  council  till  the  last 
grand  rally  on  Friday  evening  in  the 
great  auditorium  at  Ocean  G-rove;  at 
many  of  the  general  sessions,  the 
large  meeting-place  was  uncomfortably 
crowded;  still,  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  older  members  found  conversation  in 
quiet  knots  on  the  hotel  piazzas  far  more 
agreeable  than  attendance  at  the  great 
meetings. 

There  was  a  good  representation  of 
the  publishers — their  agents  were  mak- 
ing themselves  agreeable,  as  they  know 
so  well  how  to  do,  but  there  was  little  or 
no  display  of  wares.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  some  of  the  leading  houses 
were  there. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  enjoyment  to 
those  long  accustomed  to  attend  these 
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meetings,  to  find  so  good  an  attendance 
of  the  more  prominent  educational  men 
and  women.  There  were  no  old  men 
there,  but  there  were  some  veterans, 
notably  Dr.  Calkins,  of  New  York;  D. 
N.  Camp  and  B.  Gr.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut; Z.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Laws,  formerly  of 
Missouri.  Mr  Richards  was  the  first 
president  of  the  association;  and  no 
meeting  is  quite  complete  without  the 
quietly  regulating  hand  of  Dr.  Calkins, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Among  the  state  superintendents,  we 
noticed  the  genial  Poland,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Stockwell,  of  Rhode  Island.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  city  superintend- 
ents were,  Lane,  of  Chicago;  Maxwell, 
of  Brooklyn;  Wise,  of  Baltimore;  Brooks, 
of  Philadelphia;  Tarbell,  of  Providence; 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Omaha;  Long,  of  St. 
Louis;  and  Barnard,  from  far-off  Seattle. 

Sheldon,  of  the  N.  E.  Journal;  Bar- 
deen,  of  the  Bulletin;  Vaile,  of  Intelli. 
gence;  Lang,  of  the  New  York  Journal: 
John  McDonald,  of  Western  School  Jour- 
nal; and  a  representative  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal,  were  among  those 
engaged  in  school  journalism.  Several 
heads  of  state  universities  were  present; 
among  whom,  Canfield,  of  Nebraska;  Ad- 
ams, of  Wisconsin;  Baker,  of  Colorado; 
and  Draper,  of  Illinois,  were  prominent. 
Not  many  heads  of  normal  schools  were 
noticed;  Shepard,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Cook,  of  Illinois,  were  perhaps  the  most 
prominent. 

No  meeting  of  the  council  or  the  gen- 
eral association  would  seem  natural  with- 
out the  presence  of  Commissioner  Harris, 
Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Dr.  E.  E. 
White.  They  were  there,  and  were  at 
their  best.  If  the  question  were  asked, 
"Who  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  men 
who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  thirty  years?"  an  encourag- 
ing answer  would  be  found  as  one  notes 
the  presence  and  activity  of  such  men  as 
DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore;  Frank  Mc- 
Murry,  of  Illinois, — now  of  Buffalo;  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York; 
McNeill,  of  Missouri;  Barnard,  of  Wash- 
ington; Fitzpatrick,  of  Nebraska,  and 
others  who  might  be  named. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
general  officers  for  this  year  performed 
their  duties  admirably.  Many  were  the 
compliments  of  Pres.  Lane  that  we  heard. 


Secretary  Shepard  put  in  several  days  of 
most  earnest  and  effective  work;  and, 
although  Treasurer  Greenwood  was  de- 
tained by  the  "strike,"  his  department 
suffered  little  detriment,  owing  to  the 
skill  and  tireless  activity  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  McNeill.  It  is  not  the  custom 
to  continue  the  president  in  office  beyond 
one  year;  and  grandly  as  President  Lane 
served  the  association,  all  seemed  to  feel 
that  nothing  would  suffer  in  the  hands  of 
the  president-elect.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler. 

The  question  of  a  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year  excited  much  interest  at  the 
meeting  of  the  new  board  of  directors. 
Cordial  invitations  were  presented  from 
Seattle,  Duluth,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, and  Galveston.  According  to  cus- 
tom, the  board  made  no  irrevocable  de- 
cision, but  indicated  their  individual 
preferences,  by  a  ballot,  and  then  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
committee.  It  is  probable  that  the 
choice  will  fall  to  Denver,  Duluth,  or 
Seattle.  E.  C.  H. 


An  Explanation. 

To  the  Public- School  Journal: 

In  my  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Journal  entitled  an  "Experiment," 
I  made  the  following  statement: 

I  believe  them  to  have  plenty  of  ability  in 
many  directions,  but  an  entire  lack  of  self-con- 
trol and  self-direction,  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  their  moral  faculties  entirely  unde- 
veloped. 

Lying  and  cheating  at  work,  in  the  most 
bare-faced  manner,  is  quite  common,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  trust  any  of  them,  and  I 
suppose  some  forms  of  stealing  and  other 
forms  of  what  we  call  immorality  are  equally 
common;  but  I  think  there  is  no  question  of 
morality  in  it.  They  are  unmoral,  not  im- 
moral; and  yet  I  suppose  there  are  no  people 
so  religious,  but  their  religion  seems  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  conduct. 

Since  said  publication,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  colored  citizens  of  our 
city  feel  warranted  by  a  literal  interpre- 
tation thereof,  that  I  have  done  them  a 
grave  injustice.  I  hereby  disclaim  any 
intention  of  doing  them  an  injustice;  and 
do  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  the 
above  charge  against  them  is  unjust 
and  unknowingly  prejudicial,  since  the 
statement  in  The  Journal  is  the  result 
of  an  opinion  hastily  formed.  I  regard 
it  as  just  to  the  better  class  of  them  who 
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are  making  and  have  made  every  reason- 
able sacrifice,  for  the  moral  and  religious 
elevation  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren through  the  means  of  Christian 
education,  and  who,  by  prudent  economy 
and  honest  toil,  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  material  and  growth  of 
the  South,  that  I  retract  the  accusation, 
which  is  easily  construed  to  mean  the 
whole  people.  They  have  among  them 
excellent  types  of  an  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  professions  and  all 
the  trades  and  industries  have  repre- 
sentatives from  the  colored  people.  I 
believe  them  to  be  men  and  women  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  minds  capa- 
ble of  development  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  as  appreciative  of  the  genuine 
nobility  of  character  as  any  people. 

Having  no  desire  to  malign  or  in  any 
way  libel  these  people,  among  whom  I 
am  honestly  laboring,  I  do  now  beg  to 
retract  any  part  of  the  article  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Journal  which 
refers  to  the  negro's  character  and  ability. 

(Signed)    H.  Talbot. 


Pannsylvania  University  Summer  School. 

The  summer  school  held  by  the  Amer 
ican  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer 
sity  teaching,  July  2-27,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  passed  off  both  pleasantly  and  prof- 
itably to  the  some  two  hundred  students 
who  assembled.  Although  the  work  in 
each  of  the  several  departments  was  very 
full  and  extensive,  yet  the  social  and  en- 
joyable phases  of  the  month  were  by  no 
means  neglected.  Several  afternoons 
and  Saturdays  were  devoted  to  pic-nics 
and  brief  historical  pilgrimages,  which, 
together  with  a  number  of  free  popular 
addresses,  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  month's  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  de- 
spite the  oppressive  heat  that  prevailed 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  at- 
tractive courses,  comprising  literature, 
art,  science,  pedagogy,  music,  history, 
civics,  economics,  and  mathematics,  were 
offered  the  students;  and  among  the  lec- 
turers were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
leading  specialists  of  the  country.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular,  judging  from  the 
number  and  character  of  the  students  in- 
terested, was  the  department  of  econom- 
ics, although  all  departments  were  well 


attended.  Our  readers  will  probably  be 
most  directly  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  department  of  pedagogics.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  this  department 
was  the  work  offered  along  the  line  of 
Herbartian  educational  thought,  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  McMurry,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  of 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
The  former  delivered  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures  upon  Apperception,  the  general 
laws  underlying  method  and  concentra- 
tion. In  his  lectures  upon  apperception, 
Prof.  McMurry  pointed  out  especially  the 
practical  bearings  of  the  law,  which  daily 
and  hourly  present  themselves  to  the 
teacher.  He  showed  that  the  law  of  ap- 
perception calls  for  as  thorough  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  life  and  individuality 
of  each  child  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  teacher  may  build  upon  what  he 
is — may  meet  more  perfectly  the  condi- 
tions of  future  growth  that  lie  in  the 
child  himself.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the 
intimate  relation  which  the  law  of  apper- 
ception bears  to  interest.  The  general 
laws  underlying  method  were  set  forth 
as  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  law, 
combined  with  the  general  movement  of 
the  mind  from  individual  experiences 
and  notions  to  general  notions  and  their 
application. 

Mr.  Van  Liew  seconded  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  McMurr}^,  in  his  lectures  upon  the 
aim  of  education,  interest,  their  effect 
upon  the  course  of  study  and  method  of 
instruction,  especially  as  exemplified  in 
history  and  literature.  Mr.  Van  Liew 
pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  education 
can  be  nothing  less  than  one  that  is  har- 
monous  with  the  highest  aim  of  human 
existence.  Here  but  one  purpose  can  be- 
come the  controlling  power,  can  guar- 
antee safety  and  character  to  all  others, 
and  this  is  the  ethical  purpose.  But  if 
'  'character-building, "  in  this  broad  sense, 
is  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  education,  then 
certain  requirements  must  be  made  of 
the  curriculum  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  materially  change  past 
practices.  Mr.  Van  Liew  also  led  a  se- 
ries of  seminary  round-tables,  in  which 
the  principles  and  thoughts  set  forth  in 
the  lectures  of  both  were  freely  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  all.  This  seminary 
work  added  much  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Dr.  Witmer, 
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of  the  University lof  Penns}/]vania,  di- 
rected a  series  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive experimental  studies  of  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  sensation. 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  gave  a  series 
of  thoughtful  and  profitable  lectures  on 
the  psychology  of  intellect  and  will. 
Prof.  Bolton,  of  the  Worcester,  Mass. 
State  Normal  School,  inspired  the  teachers 
with  a  desire  to  study  and  know  the 
child  more  thoroughly,  and  set  forth 
ably  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of 
child-study.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  state  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
lectured  upon  "Teaching  Pupils  to 
Think."  Pres.  Sharpless,  of  Haverford 
College,  Pennsylvania,  and  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  lectured  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  This  report  was  also 
discussed  in  a  series  of  round-table  con- 
ferences, led  by  the  following  members 
of  the  committees  who  aided  in  framing 
the  report:  Bowne,  Huling,  Smith, 
Thurber,  Van  Daell. 


Why? 

Lilly,  111.,  May  19,  1893. 
Editor  Puhlic-School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — Please  explain  through  the 
columns  of  The  Journal  why  the  "di- 
visor is  inverted"  in  performing  an  op- 
eration in  division  of  fractions.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  this  point  is  clouded  in 
our  arithmetics.  A  Teacher. 

Who  will  answer? 


"Special  Method  for  History  and  Lit- 
erature" is  designed  to  accompany  "Gen- 
eral Method"  and  supplement  it.  It  de- 
scribes clearly  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  teach  these  subjects  according 
to  Herbartian  principles.  The  work  de- 
serves close  perusal.  If  you  cannot  ac- 
cept all  of  its  suggestions  you  can  get  a 
great  amount  of  practical  help  for  your 
work  in  these  branches.  Here  is  its  ta- 
ble of  contents:  History  and  Litera- 
ture, Fairy  Tales,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The 
Mythical  Stories,  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries, History  in  the  Sixth  Grade,  History 
in  the  Seventh  Grade,  Eighth  Grade. 
(Public-School  Publishing  Company 
Bloomington,  111.) 
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Our  Award. 

We  have  received  the  following  award: 

14986 

UNITED  STATES. 
Depabtment  L. — Liberal  Arts. 

Exhibitor— George  P.  Brown. 

Address — Bloomington,  111. 

Group  149.  Class  850. 

exhibit 

Files  of  the  ''Public-School  JournaV 

AWARD. 

For  excellence,  first,  as  a  practical,  progres- 
sive, stimulating  educational  journal,  critical, 
but  appreciative  of  serious  effort  towards  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  educational 
work;  second,  for  its  high  standard  of  admin- 
istration, supervision  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing; third,  for  its  philosophical  treatment  of 
all  subjects,  and  for  its  sound  pedagogical 
principals;  fourth,  for  its  literary  merit. 

(Signed)  John  Eaton, 

Individual  Judge. 

Approved:  K.  Buenz, 
President  Departmental  Committee. 

Approved:  John  Boyd  Thachek, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  on  Awards. 


George  Pullman — Marquis. 

The  philosophers  assure  us  that  the 
basal  principle  of  the  business  world  is 
charity,  or  working  in  the  service  of 
others.  Business  is  organized  service. 
Each  man  is  engaged  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  his  fellow  men.  The  more  ser- 
vice one  renders — barring  the  gamblers 
and  those  who  sit  idly  by  and  wait  for 
the  enterprise  and  labor  of  their  fellows 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  own  pos- 
sessions— the  greater  are  his  returns. 
Since  each  works  for  all,  all  must  return 
to  each  the  value  of  the  service  rendered. 
This  principle  is,  as  yet,  only  formally 
active  in  human  society.  That  is,  while 
in  appearance  or  form  he  is  serving 
others,  in  thought  and  intention  he  is 
working  for  self  alone.  If  he  can  get  more 
service  returned  than  he  renders  he  thinks 
himself  so  much  ahead.  He  has  no  scruples 
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about  defrauding  this  principle  of  char- 
ity which  is  the  constitutive  principle  of 
business  society.  In  other  words,  busi- 
ness has  the  form  of  charity  without  the 
substance.  But  the  philosopher  says, 
further,  that  this  is  the  order  of  pro- 
gress in  the  evolution  of  all  forms  of  in- 
stitutional life — first  the  external  form, 
and  afterward  the  substance  or  content 
which  the  form  points  toward  and  is  in- 
tended to  express.  There  are  many  ev- 
idences, to  the  student  of  history,  that 
there  is  much  that  is  actually  true  in 
these  reflections  of  the  i^hilosopher,  and 
that  out  of  this  chaos  arising  from  the 
violation  of  the  principle  of  business 
there  is  eventually  to  come  a  cosmos  that 
is  to  result  from  fidelity  to  it — a  bus- 
iness millennium.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
there  are  to  be  George  Pullmans  and  la- 
bor strikes. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  late  dis- 
astrous conflict  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal is  the  fact  that  those  who  assisted  in 
accumulating  George  Pullman's  wealth 
have  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
share  of  it.  They  have  all  served  him 
but  he  has  returned  to  them  no  equal 
service.  Starting  with  nothing,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  has  accumulated  a  capital 
of  $36,000,000  upon  which  a  dividend  of 
eight  and  one-half  per  cent  is  annually 
declared.  This  has  all  been  done  under 
forms  of  the  civil  law,  and  there  are 
no  forms  of  this  law  under  which  a  just 
participation  in  the  wealth  of  this  corpo- 
ration by  those  who  were  at  least  an 
equal  factor  to  Mr.  Pullman  in  accumu- 
lating it,  can  be  enforced.  Mr.  Pullman, 
like  most  other  capitalists,  rightfully 
claims  that  under  the  law  of  the  land 
what  has  been  accumulated  under  his 
management  of  the  business  is  his  own, 
to  use  as  seems  to  him  best.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  civil  law  compelling  him  to 
surrender  any  part  of  this  wealth  to  his 
employes  would  strike  at  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  every  American 
citizen,  as  society  is  now  organized. 

But  that  is  not  the  final  word  in  this 
matter.  There  is  a  moral  equity  that 
lies  deeper  in  the  consciousness  of  men 
than  civil  law.  This  moral  equity  de- 
mands that  every  man  shall  have  re- 
turned to  him  the  full  equivalent  of  his 
deed.  Tliis  prevailing  consciousness  that 
this  moral  law  had  been  violated  pro- 
duced the  Pullman  strike,  and  caused  the 


entire  civilized  world  to  sympathize  with 
the  strikers.  George  Pullman  has  shown 
that  he  has  no  regard  for  the  moral  law 
that  underlies  the  civil  law  which  pro- 
tects him  in  the  exercise  of  his  greed. 
The  only  punishment  that  can  be  meted 
out  to  him  is  public  execration.  This  he 
is  receiving,  but  to  it  he  is  evidently  in- 
sensible. The  fiber  of  the  man's  moral 
constitution  is  shown  by  the  published 
statement,  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
tradicted, that  he  employed  a  portion  of 
this  fortune  which  his  workmen  had  helped 
him  to  accumulate  in  purchasing  the 
empty  title  of  Marquis^  of  some  decayed 
nobleman  in  Italy,  where  these  titles  are 
sold  after  the  manner  of  academic  degrees 
by  some  counterfeit  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try. This  was  the  only  avenue  to  nobility 
that  he  could  see  open  to  him.  Poor 
man!  His  misdirected  efforts  to  achieve 
a  coronet  are  truly  pathetic.  Had  he 
turned  his  attention  to  his  own  people 
in  their  distress,  and  reduced  their  ex- 
penses of  living  when  he  reduced  the 
means  by  which  they  lived,  and  been 
willing  to  forego  a  part  of  his  own  profits 
for  a  single  year,  using  it  as  a  trust  for  the 
assistance  of  his  needy  servants,  he  would 
have  received  a  much  more  valuable  title 
to  nobility  from  his  American  fellow  cit- 
izens, than  the  empty  bauble  from  Italy, 
for  which  he  paid  with  the  money  of  his 
workmen.  But  for  such  a  coronet  he 
evidently  cares  nothing.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  he  has  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained the  thought  that  he  holds  his 
great  talent  for  business,  and  his  great 
wealth,  as  a  trust  from  God  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  fellow  men. 


Editorial  Mention. 

There  are  now  340  school  savings  banks  in 
this  country. 

The  teachers  of  Toledo  are  employed  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

Sioux  City  has  provided  for  two  public  kin- 
dergartens this  year. 

New  York  city  pays  S4, 000,000  to  policemen, 
and  S3, 400, 000  to  teachers. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Dickerson,  of  Goveland,  Ind., 
writes  that  they  have  over  one  hundred  dollars 
from  entertainments  and  graduating  exercises 
collected  last  year  to  be  spent  for  books  for 
the  school.  They  are  making  McMurry's  little 
books  on  method  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the 
sciiools  this  year. 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Light,  of  Kansas,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Joplin,  Mo. 

Pres.  A.  S.  Draper  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  leader  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
August  1. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Ellensburg, 
Washington,  graduated  a  class  of  twenty-four 
this  summer. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Robinson,  of  Paxton,  Illinois, 
and  Miss  Bertha  Pitney,  a  teacher  in  the 
schools,  were  married  on  July  15. 

Miss  Mary  W.  French  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  high  school  at  Decatur,  Illinois, 
after  a  service  of  twenty-five  years. 

M,  F.  Miller  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Geneseo,  111.,  this  year,  succeeding  Superin- 
tendent Campbell,  who  is  now  superintendent 
at  Joiiet. 

S.  C.  Hanson,  the  author  of  some  of  our  best 
school  music,  will  begin  his  tenth  year  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Williamsport,  In- 
diana, in  September. 

Miss  Mary  Nicholson  has  been  principal  of 
the  city  Normal  School  in  Indianapolis  for  ten 
years.  She  will  continue  her  work,  with  an 
increase  of  salary. 

Pres.  Chas.  De  Garmo  and  his  wife  are 
visiting  their  old  friends  in  Normal  and  Bloom- 
ington.  The  Journal  office  is  the  richer  for 
a  pleasant  call  from  both  of  them. 

M.  L.  Weems,  recently  principal  of  the  Shel- 
don, 111.,  schools,  goes  to  Morgan  Park  next 
year  as  superintendent.  He  conducted  a  sum- 
mer school  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  during 
July  and  August. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  is 
again  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  educational 
people  for  its  excellent  and  full  reports  of  what 
was  said  and  done  at  the  Asbury  Park  meet- 
ing of  the  N.E.A. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method 
of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades,  is  the  latest  book  of  his  series 
on  special  method.  Send  25  cents  to  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  for  a 
copy. 

TO  OUR  AGENTS. 

Those  who  act  as  agents  for  The  Public- 
School  Journal  are  requested  to  report  the 
names  of  subscribers  without  delay.  All  sub- 
scribers desire  to  obtain  the  September  num- 
ber as  soon  as  published. 

It  is  reported  that  a  judge  in  Pennsylvania 
has  decided  that  nuns  may  be  employed  to 
teach  in  the  public-schools,  and  may  wear  the 
uniform  of  their  order  while  teaching,  and 
may  be  addressed  by  the  pupils  by  their  re- 
ligious names. 

Prof.  Williamson,  for  four  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  South  Dixon  schools,  has  re- 


signed his  position,  to  accept  one  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal School.  Mr.  Williamson  was  much  liked 
in  Dixon,  and  is  an  able  and  scholarly  man. 
— Sterling  Standard. 

A.  B.  Johnson  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Snowdalo,  O.,  each  year 
for  forty  successive  years.  In  1863  he  was 
first  elected,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  8:3,000,  and 
it  has  remained  the  same  from  year  to  year 
during  this  entire  period.  Is  there  a  law  in 
Ohio  that  a  teacher's  salary  cannot  be  in- 
creased during  his  term  of  office? 

Supt.E.  M.  Van  Petten  has  just  published 
his  last  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Bloom- 
ington, 111.  It  is  a  volume  of  24  pages  con- 
taining the  course  of  study,  the  names  of 
teachers,  and  the  report  of  the  superintendent. 
The  latter  is  outspoken  in  its  expression  of  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Van  Petten  always* 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

The  seventh  thousand  of  McMurry's  "Gen- 
eral Method"  is  now  going  through  the  press. 
It,  probably,  has  a  larger  sale  for  use  in  the 
teachers' clubs  than  any  other  book  published. 
It  is  the  clearest  and  most  inspiring  presenta- 
tion of  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  advance 
movement  in  school  education  that  has  yet 
been  published.  It  costs  only  75  cents,  postage 
paid.    Address  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Silver-Street 
Kindergarten  Society,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
reached  us.  This  society  conducts  three  kin- 
dergartens, one  housekeeper's  class,  one  boys' 
free  library,  a  Froebel  society,  and  a  kinder- 
garten training  school.  Miss  Nora  Smith  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  work  of  this  society, 
and  principal  of  the  training  school.  Miss 
Smith  is  one  of  the  story  tellers  in  Mrs.  Wig- 
gins' delightful  little  book  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren. 

Special  Method  in  Geography  and  Pioneer 
History  Stories,  are  companion  books  for  teach- 
ing Geography  and  History  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grades.  They  are  based  upon  Herbart's 
principle  of  concentration,  bywhich  it  is  sought 
to  make  all  school  studies  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  character.  The  Pioneer  History 
Stories  presents  the  material  to  be  used  by  the 
pupils,  wljile  the  General  Method  and  the 
Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History  dis- 
cuss the  principles  involved.  Send  orders  to 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

"The  Tales  of  Troy,"  is  a  series  of  illus- 
trated classic  tales  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo, 
containing  stories  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  ancient  Troy.  They  are  tales  made  up 
from  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid,and  make  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  stirring  events  that  gave 
the  west  supremacy  over  the  east.  They  are 
adapted  to  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
old,  and  are  full  of  incidents  to  which  modern 
literature  makes  frequent  allusion,  and  which 
children  must  know  to  understand  the  litera- 
ture. The  price  is  40  cents  for  the  library 
edition.  Address,  Public-School  Pub.  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 
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The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at 
Valparaiso,  will  open  its  fall  session  on  Tues- 
day, September  4.  Last  year  was  one  of  as- 
tonishing success;  and  great  things  are  in  store 
for  the  current  year.  For  particulars,  see  ad. 
in  The  Journal. 

Supt.-elect  F.  L.  Calkins,  of  Delavan,  111., 
conducted  the  county  Institute  of  Clinton  Co., 
Iowa,  this  summer.  His  work  there  is  very 
highly  commended  in  the  Clinton  Co.  Teacher 
for  August.  The  Institute  enrolled  293  mem- 
bers during  the  first  week. 

The  tenth  catalogue  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  New  Jersey,  is  a  beautiful  volume.  It 
is  a  private  school,  well  endowed  and  well  at- 
tended. Those  looking  for  a  private  school 
for  boys  will  do  well  to  send  for  this  catalogue. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fritter,  of  Findlay,  111.,  has  re- 
cently accepted  the  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  Monticello,  111.,  schools.  He  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  beginning  in  a  new  ^30,000 
building.  We  predict  a  successful  year  for 
the  Monticello  schools. 

The  town  of  Galva,  111.,  is  to  have  a  new 
high  school  building  this  year.  Supt.  F.  U. 
White  is  still  in  charge  of  the  Galva  schools 
and  likely  to  remain  there,  unless  a  larger 
town  shall  call  him  to  a  salary  beyond  the 
ability  of  Galva  to  meet. 

Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Riverside,  California, 
for  some  years,  has  decided  to  return  to  In- 
dianapolis, as  superintendent  of  the  business 
college  of  that  city.  Mr.  Brown  was  for  years 
one  of  Indiana's  most  popular  educators,  and 
his  reputation  is  equal  to  the  best  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Moore  has  sent  us  his  report  of 
the  public  schools  of  Frankfort,  Indiana,  for 
1893-'94.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  100  pages 
and  contains  interesting  information  of  the 
progress  of  the  schools.  Supt.  Moore  leads 
his  teachers  in  a  systematic  line  of  study  each 
year.  Last  year  they  made  McMurry's  Gen- 
eral Method  the  book  for  the  club,  with  great 
profit  to  all. 

State,  Supt.  Wells  has  been  scoring  Prof. 
Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  "an- 
archistic" views  and  for  sustaining  strikes  and 
strikers.  But  he  has  refused  to  appear  as  a 
prosecutor  of  Prof.  Ely  before  the  board  called 
to  look  into  the  matter.  Did  Mr.  Wells  rush 
in  where  angels  might  fear  to  tread,  or  did  he 
object  to  the  conditions  of  the  trial?  We  do 
not  like  anarchy,  but  we  hate  persecution, also. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TIMBER  LANDS. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  farm- 
ing and  hard-wood  timber  lands  in  Northern 
Wisconsin,  located  on  the  Wisconsin  Central 
lines,  to  be  had  at  very  low  prices,  and  upon 
easy  terms. 

For  descriptive  pamphlets  and  full  informa- 
tion, address  Fred'k  Abbott,  Land  Commis- 
sioner Wisconsin  Central  Lines,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


George  W.  Hufford  will  contiue  as  principal 
of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  at  an  in- 
creased salary.  His  re-election  was  unanimous, 
and  his  work  is  highly  commended. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Tombaugh,  formerly  principal  of 
the  schools  of  Odell,  111.,  is  republican  candi- 
date for  county  superintendent.  He  will  make 
an  excellent  superintendent  if  elected. 

Mr.  Edward  Bangs,  of  the  Township  High 
School,  Pontiac,  Illinois,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Maloney,  were  married  August  1.  They  were 
both  teachers  in  Fairbury  for  many  years. 

Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  stand- 
ard works,  by  standard  authors,  are  requested 
to  correspond  with  the  firm  of  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  another  column  of  this  paper.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  houses  in  this 
line,  and  their  publications  rank  among  the 
best.  In  writing  them  kindly  mention  this 
paper. 

There  is  no  better  book  for  classes  in  United 
States  history  than  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard's  brief 
history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  political 
parties  in  this  country.  It  reads  like  a  romance 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  describes  in  sun- 
clear  statements  the  causes  that  led  to  the  for- 
mation and  the  overthrow  of  the  different  par- 
ties. It  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  our 
government  in  sixty-four  small  pages,  and  has 
a  chart  that  presents  to  the  eye  all  of  the  es- 
sential facts  in  the  book.  The  price  is  only  25 
cents. 

The  best  introduction  to  United  States  his- 
tory for  fourth-grade  pupils  that  has  ever  been 
published  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer 
Hisorty  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 

Supt.  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  the  public-schools  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  has  forwarded  his  last  report 
to  this  office.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  he 
sent  out  the  following  questions  to  his  teach- 
ers, the  purpose  of  which  is  evident: 

1.  What  educational  journals  have  you  reg- 
ularly read  this  school  year? 

2.  Mention  some  useful  hints  that  you  have 
received  from  those  journals  and  have  success- 
fully applied. 

3.  What  educational  book  or  books  have  you 
read  during  the  present  school  year? 

4.  State  two  thoughts  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  these  books  which  have  proved  help- 
ful to  you. 

.5.  What  educational  meetings  have  you 
attended  during  the  present  school  year? 

6.  State  briefly  any  benefits  you  have  de- 
rived from  such  meetings. 

7.  Point  out  in  what  subjects  and  in  what 
particular  feature  you  believe  that  your  teach- 
ing has  improved  the  present  year. 

8.  With  what  particular  features  of  your 
work  are  you  least  satisfied?  How  have  you 
tried  to  improve  in  these  particulars? 

9.  Have  you  gained  any  additional  insight 
into  child  nature?    If  so,  what? 
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Prof.  Charles  H.  Greene,  the  veteran  teacher 
of  music  in  the  schools  of  Peoria,  111.,  is  about 
to  publish  a  series  of  singing  books  for  use  in 
the  graded  schools.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Greene  and  the  kind  of  work  ihat  he  does  will 
expect  something  practical  and  valuable. 

Chancellor  James  A.  Canfield  has  declined 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, and  will  remain  at  the  helm  of  Nebraska 
University,  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, while  we  join  with  Ohio  in  its  feel- 
ings of  regret.  The  old  notion  of  the  ancients 
that  every  man  had  two  selves  ought  to  be 
true  of  some  men. 

It  is  reported  that  the  burden  of  many  ad- 
dresses at  Asbury  Park  was  "professional  rec- 
ognition." It  were  better  if  we  were  more 
burdened  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have  as 
yet  too  little  that  is  worthy  of  recognition. 
Not  that  we  are  worse  off  than  the  church,  or 
medicine,  or  the  law,  but  we  need  to  be  much 
hetier  off  than  they,  when  our  greater  respon- 
sibilities are  considered. 

Teachers  of  history  in  the  graded  schools 
and  in  the  country  schools  will  find  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry's  "  Pioneer  History  Stories"  very  help- 
ful with  beginners;  they  are  suited  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  taken  up  history  as  a  regular 
study.  With  the  higher  classes  in  United 
States  history,  Pickard's  "Political  Parties" 
will  be  of  great  value  as  a  supplementary 
book.  It  gives  much  useful  information  not 
found  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  See  our  ad- 
vertisement for  prices  of  these  books. 

We  see  it  stated  in  a  western  school  paper, 
that  a  man  is  wanted  for  the  chair  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  State  University.  The  claim  of 
several  eligible  applicants  from  the  neighbor- 
hood have  been  passed  over,  ami  the  president 
is  expected  to  find  a  suitable  man  while  on  a 
journey  to  the  east.  "A  man  of  national  reputa- 
tion is  wanted."  We  refrain  from  giving  the 
name  of  the  president,  lest  he  should  be  em- 
barrassed by  a  crowd  of  seekers  having  a  "na- 
tional reputation."  The  salary  is  $1,200  a  year! 

The  'New  England  Journal  says  that  it  ap- 
peared more  than  once  during  the  recent  edu- 
cational meeting  at  Asbury  Park  that  "  the 
active,  progressive  teachers  are  just  now  doing 
better  work,  and  moving  ahead  faster  than 
are  those  who  are  presumably  our  professional 
educational  leaders  and  guides."  This  en- 
couraging fact  also  appears  in  many  other 
spots  throughout  the  country.  The  crying 
need  of  education  is  educational  leaders  who 
can  lead.  They  are  generally  good  men  and 
women,  but  too  many  of  them  stopped  growing 
before  they  stopped  superintending,  and  the 
public  has  not  yet  found  it  out. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Gould,  of  New  York  City, 
gives  $100  per  month  to  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten, of  which  she  is  president.  This  is  good. 
Mr.  George  Gould  is  reported  to  have  drawn 
upon  his  banker  for  half  a  million  of  dollars  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  late  yachting  expedi- 
tion to  England.  This  also  is  good,  we  have  no 


doubt.  It  paid  many  people  for  services  ren- 
dered. But  if  Mr.  Gould  really  knew  how 
much  happiness  he  could  give  to  the  poor 
children  in  the  kindergartens  of  New  York,  he 
would  have  spent  a  quarter  million  less  on  his 
yachting  expedition  and  given  the  other  quarter 
of  a  million  to  the  New  York  kindergartens. 

Good  news  to  farmers  and  any  one  seeking  a 
home.  The  great  Rock  Island  route  will  put 
on  sale  on  three  dates,  September  11,  35,  and 
October  9,  round-trip  homeseekers'  excursion 
tickets  at  about  half  rate,  and  they  will  be  lim- 
ited to  thirty  days,  giving  ample  time  to  make 
selection  of  farm,  home,  or  business  enter- 
prise, in  either  of  the  following  states:  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas. 
The  rate  will  be  one  fare  for  round  trip  plus 
two  dollars,  and  any  ticket  agent  can  give 
full  details  and  notify  you  whether  you  are 
in  the  territory  tickets  are  sold,  or  address 
John  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

Miss  Belle  Thomas  of  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal school  has  been  doing  some  excellent  work 
in  the  institutes  of  Indiana  this  summer.  Her 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  grades  were  alone  worth,  to 
every  teacher,  both  the  money  and  the  energy 
expended  in  attending  the  institute.  But 
why  should  she  seek  employment  in  Indiana 
when  her  instruction  is  so  much  needed  in  Illi- 
nois? Let  us  hope  that  during  the  next  four 
years,  not  a  few  only,  hut  all  of  the  county  su- 
perintendents of  this  state  will  begin  early 
and  work  diligently  until  they  have  each  se- 
cured a  corps  of  first-class  instructors  for  the 
annual  institute;  and  have  at  least  one  who 
can  inspire  as  well  as  instruct. 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Literature 
and  History  presents  the  theory  and  method  to 
be  followed  in  teaching  these  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  great  need  has  been  suitable 
material  for  the  children  to  use.  There  are 
many  children's  books,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  prepared  by  persons  who  have  had  an  ex- 
tended and  successful  experience  in  teaching 
literature  to  pupils  in  the  first  years  of  school. 
This  need  has  been  met  by  the  preparation  of 
two  little  books  to  accompany  McMurry's 
Special  Method  in  Literature.  One  of  these 
is  Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,  by  Lida 
B.  McMurry.  This  is  a  book  of  fairy  tales 
and  folk  stories,  re-written  for  children  of 
from  six  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  teacher's 
edition  of  these  stories  contains  an  appendix, 
in  which  detailed  suggestions  and  instructions 
are  given  for  teaching  each  story.  Another 
child's  book,  prepared  by  Lida  B.  McMurry 
and  Mary  Hall  Husted,  is  entitled  Robinson 
Crusoe  for  the  Little  Folks.  This  is  the  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children  from  seven  to  eight,  and  written  with 
a  view  to  introducing  the  child  to  biography 
and  history.  These  books  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  substantially  bound,  both  in  full 
cloth  with  stiff  covers,  and  in  flexible  cloth. 
They  are  now  in  press,  and  orders  can  be  filled 
in  a  few  days.  Address,  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington. 
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The  Daily  Enterprise,  Chico,  California,  says 
that  Professor  Washington  Wilson,  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  gave  the  oration  at  the  celebration 
in  that  town  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  says, 
further,  "The  Prof-essor  is  a  small  man,  but  he 
has  a  great  big  brain.  He  delivered  a  fine 
oration  without  notes  or  manuscript,  holding 
his  audience  throughout  its  delivery." 

GO  ON,  BROTHF.E. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  paper  read  by 
A,  D.  Snyder,  principal  of  the  schools  of  Green- 
field, 111.,  before  the  teachers'  association  held 
at  Carrollton.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  evils 
of  mechanism  in  the  school-room,  and  the  au- 
thor hits  the  prevailing  practice  among  county 
superintendents  in  Illinois  some  hard  blows. 
The  evil  he  attacks  with  special  vigor  is  that 
of  supplyingoutlines  of  the  course  of  study  for 
each  month  in  which  the  matter  to  be 
crammed  or  rammed  into  the  memory  is 
chopped  up  into  morsels  and  then  em- 
ploying the  outline  maker  to  make  the 
monthly  examination  questions.  Go  on, 
brother.  You  are  on  the  right  track.  This 
practice  is  a  stain  on  the  good  name  of  Illinois 
which  every  teacher  should  endeavor  to  have 
wiped  out.  If  this  practice  were  generally 
known  we  would  soon  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.  The 
effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  teaching  in  the 
country  schools  wooden  and  mechanical  be- 
yond endurance.  Better  abolish  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  than  to  permit  this  evil 
to  continue. 

UTAH. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talraage,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  has  made  quite  an  extended 
sojourn  in  Europe.    He  returned  in  August. 

Dr.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  summer 
school  at  Provo,  Utah,  this  summer.  His  en- 
gagement commenced  August  6  and  lasted  two 
weeks. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Stewart,  of  the  Utah  Univers- 
ity, conducted  institutes  in  Toole  county,  and 
at  Box  Elder  and  Carbon  counties. 

The  summer  school  at  the  university  was 
well  attended,  and  proved  a  most  profitable 
session.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  ses- 
sions to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Hammond  Hall 
Academy  have  decided  to  discontinue  that 
school  as  an  academy,  and  to  use  the  building 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  It  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

The  fifteenth  annual  term  of  Rowland  Hall, 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Episcopalian  society,  will  open  Septem- 
ber 15.  Miss  Clara  I.  Colburne  will  be  prin- 
cipal. 

The  fall  term  of  the  University  of  Utah  will 
open  September  19. 

Editor  John  Q.  Cannon,  of  the  Evening  News, 
was  recently  pleasantly  surprised  at  his  home 
by  a  company  of  the  educators  of  the  city,  who 
planned  the  scheme  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
commendable  attitude  taken  by  his  paper 
toward  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 


Since  February,  1891,  the  state  of  Missouri 
has  appropriated  31,525,000  to  the  state  uni- 
versity at  Columbia.  The  institution  has  an 
endowment  of  more  than  $2,000,000  including 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  state  has  been 
very  liberal,  also  in  support  of  her  normal 
schools;  and  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  state  is  devoted  to  public- 
schools. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Indianapolis  has  joined  that  already  too 
large  class  of  cities  in  which  a  professional 
training  and  large  experience  in  teaching  is 
not  regarded  as  an  essential  qualification  for 
the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools. 
This  is  a  new  departure  for  this  city.  It  has 
achieved  its  present  high  standing  by  employ- 
ing superintendents  who  were  experts  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  The 
new  superintendent  has  achieved  distinction  as 
a  scholar  in  his  specialty,  which  is  history,  but 
has  never  had  any  opportunity  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction as  a  superintendent  of  schools.  It  may 
appear  that  this  experience  was  not  necessary 
in  his  case,  but  the  board  had  no  knowledge 
on  this  point  and  is  trying  an  experiment. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  take  any  risk  in  this 
matter.  Both  scholarship  and  eminent  pro- 
fessional attainments  could  have  been  had  for 
the  asking,  as  the  board  well  knew.  There  is 
not  a  little  evidence  that  there  was  a  conspir- 
acy of  some  of  the  leading  educational  forces 
of  the  state,  both  professional  and  commercial, 
to  prevent  the  election  of  one  of  the  ablest  ed- 
ucators in  the  union  to  the  position,  for  rea- 
sons purely  personal  and  commercial.  The 
latter  interests  were  those  of  text-book  pub- 
lishers. It  is  said  to  be  a  capital  offense,  in 
Indiana,  not  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
text-books  provided  for  that  state.  These  con- 
spirators seem  to  have  attained  their  end  by 
manufacturing  the  grossest  falsehoods,  and  by 
employing  the  method  of  the  caucus  in  push- 
ing the  matter  through  the  board. 

What  a  fall  is  this  from  the  former  high 
standing  of  the  administration  of  school  affairs 
in  this  city. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  The  Journal 
makes  no  criticism  whatever  upon  the  gentle- 
man elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Jones.  He  has  an 
excellent  record,  so  far  as  he  has  made  any, 
and  The  Joukj^al  will  be  among  the  first  to 
herald  his  further  success  should  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  friends  be  realized.  What  it  does 
criticise  is  the  disregard  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  need  of  professional  training  and 
experience  in  a  matter  of  such  deep  concern 
to  the  people  of  Indianapolis. 

TO  INDIANA  teachers. 

Indiana  teachers  will  find  "The  Ethical  Ele- 
ment in  Literature,"  published  by  us.  to  be  a 
helpful  little  book  in  the  study  of  the  tragedy 
of  Julius  Caesar,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  given  to  the  full  text  of  this  play,  with  notes 
and  suggestive  comments  by  the  author.  Prof. 
R.  D.  Jones,  of  Swarthmore  College.  Eight 
pages  of  the  book  are  given  to  a  discussion  of 
the  principal  characters  of  the  play,  in  which 
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the  reader  is  shown  that  a  number  of  motives 
might  have  actuated  them  in  the  parts  taken. 
Besides  Julius  Caesar,  the  book  contains  an  in- 
terpretation of  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam," 
which  alone  is  worth  the  price. 

Special  Notice. — The  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Education,  at  its  January  meeting,  selected 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  CiBsar"  as  the  basis  for 
literary  questions. 

The  above  named  book  sent  to  any  address 
by  mail  for  50  cents.  Address 

Public-School  Publisuing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 

WM.  HAWLEY  SMITH. 

Wm.  Hawley  Smith  is  now  devoting  all  his 
time  to  literary  and  platform  work.  The  Edu- 
cational Lecture  Bureau,  of  Peoria,  111.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  his  appearance  for  schools,  insti- 
tutes, and  in  lecture  courses  for  the  coming 
season,  and  will  answer  all  inquiries  regarding 
the  making  of  dates  and  terms  for  him.  Mr. 
Smith  has  proved,  beyond  question,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  men  on  the  plat- 
form of  to-day,  and  no  reader  of  The  Journal 
who  is  interested  in  making  up  a  lecture  course 
for  the  coming  season  can  make  a  mistake  if 
he  can  secure  Mr.  Smith  for  an  evening.  The 
bureau  is  able  to  make  reasonable  terms  for 
his  appearance.    Write  them  for  particulars. 


Book  Notices. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
are  publishing  a  series  of  supplementary  read- 
ers on  a  new  plan.  The  last  one  is  an  inter- 
esting story  entitled,  "  Micah  Clarke,  a  tale  of 
Monmouth's  Rebellion;"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
It  is  broken  up  into  forty-two  reading  lessons, 
with  definitions  of  new  words  and  explanations 
of  allusions  at  the  close  of  each  lesson,  and  is 
well  illustrated. 

Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
prepared  a  teachers'  manual  for  teachers  using 
a  particular  series  of  books  known  as  "Arith- 
metic by  Grades,"  which  is  published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.  While  prepared  for  this  special  series 
it  contains  matter  of  great  value  to  teachers 
of  any  text-books.  Dr.  Prince  is  one  of  the 
supervisors  of  teaching  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  a  member  of  the  Herbart 
Pedagogical  club  of  this  country. 

For  the  last  year  the  women  have  had  the 
upper  hand  in  fiction,  but  a  reaction  appears 
to  have  begun  with  the  appearance  of  a  strik- 
ing story,  "George  Mandeville's  Husband," 
which  is  to  be  published  shortly  in  Appleton's 
Town  and  Country  Library.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  "  revolt  of  the  daughters." 
This  novel  is  said  to  offer  a  vivid  if  not  invit- 
ing picture  of  the  "advanced  woman"  and  the 
effects  of  her  teachings,  and  its  appearance  at 
this  time  is  certain  to  provoke  abundant  dis- 
cussion and  criticism.  The  book  is  understood 
to  be  due  to  a  well-known  writer  whose  iden- 
tity is  concealed  under  a  nam  de  plume. 


The  third  volume  of  Meneval's  "  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon,"  which  is  to  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  treats  of  the  ill- 
fated  Russian  expedition,  the  collapse  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  al- 
lied powers,  the  abdication  and  banishment  to 
Elba,  of  Marie  Louise  and  her  unfortunate 
child,  of  ihe  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  return 
from  Elba,  Waterloo,  and  the  exile  to  St.  Hel- 
ena. The  interest  of  this  intimate  narrative 
by  one  who  was  in  daily  association  with  Na- 
poleon as  his  private  secretary,  steadily  in- 
creases, and  this  concluding  volume  with  its 
wealth  of  dramatic  pictures  will  be  found  most 
absorbing  from  beginning  to  end. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Fractions.  By  Flor- 
ence N.  Sloane.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  92 
pages.    Price,  40  cents. 

This  neat  little  book  is  full  of  work  for  the 
youngsters;  and  the  work  is  well  arranged  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  to 
fix  good  habits  in  the  processes.  There  is  lit- 
tle or  no  need  of  the  use  of  slate  and  pencil. 
A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  presenting  the  subjects,  and  the 
operations  are  sufficiently  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams. The  book  justifies  the  title  of  practical. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

Following  the  same  line  as  her  popular  book 
on  plant  life,  in  Nature  Stories  for  Young 
Readers,  Miss  Florence  Bass,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  prepared  a  volume  on  animal  life,  in 
the  same  series,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  book  contains  chiefly  stories  of  insects, 
illustrating  some  of  their  transformations, 
modes  of  self-protection,  caring  for  their 
young,  etc.  It  aims  to  give  the  child  the 
poetic  view  of  this  phase  of  life;  to  lead  him  to 
observe  it  in  its  natural  environment,  and  to 
be  more  considerate  of  animal  life  in  general. 

A  recent  letter  received  from  a  prominent 
teacher  in  New  England  says,  with  reference 
to  the  former  book  on  plant  life;  "In  all  my 
twenty-five  years  of  teaching  I  have  never 
seen  or  used  a  book  so  valuable.  I  have  fin- 
ished reading  it  to-day  for  the  third  time  this 
term.  If  the  author  has  written  other  books 
I  wish  to  know  about  them,  for  it  is  the  work 
of  a  child  lover  and  child  artist." 

The  work  will  make  a  volume  of  about  140 
pages,  in  open  type,  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  a  large  number  of  engravings  drawn 
from  nature. 


Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools.  By  E. 
Hunt,  LL.D.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

This  is  another  of  the  small  books  now  being 
published  in  response  to  the  demand  that  the 
grammar  school  course  be  enriched.  The 
book  contains  eighty-one  lessons  that  have 
been  prepared  bv  a  teacher  who  has  evidently 
had  experience  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
geometry  to  children  of  grammar-school  age. 
It  is  easier  than  arithmetic,  as  this  author  has 
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presented  it,  and  no  teacher  can  fail  to  awaken 
a  lasting  interest  in  the  study  who  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  author. 

An    Elementary   Chemistry.     By  George 
Rantoul  White,  A.M.,  instructor  in  chemis- 
try, Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 
A  text-book  for  high-schools  and  academies, 
and  for  elementary  classes  in  colleges.  The 
strictly  inductive  method  here  followed,  to- 
gether with  the  insertion  of  numerous  ques- 
tions that  must  cause  the  student  to  do  his  own 
reasoning  from  the  observfttions,  renders  this 
book  particularly  useful  to  students  who  must 
be  left  largely  to  themselves  or  to  the  in- 
structor who  has  never  before  conducted 
laboratory  work.    In  fact,  examinations  have 
shown  that  a  student  with  this  book  alone, 
and  no  other  instructor,  can  do  excellent  work. 

The  experiments,  which  have  all  been  well 
tried  and  found  to  work  successfully,  have 
been  selected  not  only  as  the  best  suited  for 
that  which  is  a  main  feature  of  the  Exeter 
course,  namely,  a  rigorous  mental  training  in 
logical  reasoning,  but  because  of  their  own 
worth  for  imparting  a  large  amount  of  the  best 
of  modern  chemical  knowledge.  These  exper- 
iments are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  are  going  to  be  chemists;  and  for 
that  far  larger  class  who  are  to  enter  other 
fields  of  science,  or  who  take  chemistry  simply 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  this  selection, 
the  author  believes,  is  far  superior  to  any  pre- 
sented in  a  text-book  that  is  a  mere  simplified 
dictionary  of  chemistry. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  For  beginners  in 
Grammar  Schools.  By  Wm.  J.  Milne,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.D,  President  State  Normal  College, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  new  book  that  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  for  more  than  one  reason.  It  is  pre- 
pared especially  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  purpose  has  been  to  make 
the  study  interesting  from  the  start.  The  (to 
the  child)  uninteresting  study  of  abstract 
forms  and  definitions,  for  weeks,  before  any 
use  is  made  of  them  in  solving  the  problems 
that  arise  in  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  has 
given  place  to  a  method  of  introducing  the 
pupil  to  algebra  by  an  easy  transition  from 
what  he  knows  of  arithmetic.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning he  is  interested  in  a  new  and  easy  way 
of  solving  problems  that  have  always  taxed 
his  reasoning  powers  to  the  utmost,  for  the 
reason  that  these  powers  are  weak  and  unde- 
veloped. The  forms  of  the  science  are  intro- 
duced as  the  need  for  them  becomes  manifest. 
This  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  done  in  algebra  to  teach  the  forms  and  pro- 
cesses of  mathematics  in  connection  with  their 
application  to  life  in  the  social  order.  It  is  not 
too  rigidly  scientific  to  be  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  children.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
make  it  practicable  to  enrich  the  grammar 
school  course  in  mathematics. 


Citizenship.  A  book  for  classes  in  Govern- 
ment  and  Law.  By  Julius  H.  Seelye.  D.D., 
LL.  D.,  late  president  of  Amherst  College. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  timely  book.  The  author  says:  "In 
these  times,  when  so  many  are  proclaiming 
that  civil  government  is  a  burden  which  ought 
not  to  be  borne,  we  cannot  too  carefully  study 
the  basis  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  gov- 
ernment and  law  must  rest.  This  little  book 
is  designed  as  a  help  to  such  study."  The  plan 
of  the  booklet  is  a  discussion,  first,  of  Interna- 
tional Law;  (a)  in  time  of  peace,  and  (b)  in 
time  of  war.  Secondly,  it  treats  of  Public  Law 
as  (a)  constitutional  law  and  administrative, 
and  of  Private  Law,  both  political  and  civil. 
It  contains  only  78  pages  of  large  type,  and  can 
be  read  through  at  a  single  sitting  if  one  has 
the  necessary  "apperceiving  concepts,"  as  the 
Herbartians  say.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
sufficient  to  carry  conviction  that  the  book  is 
■  a  valuable  contribution  to  wholesome  thinking 
on  the  all  important  duties  of  good  citizenship. 


A  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States 
for  Schools  has  been  ^published  by  Houghton, 
Mi-fflin  &  Co.  It  exhibits  in  a  striking  form 
those  qualities  which  have  given  to  Mr.  Fiske's 
earlier  works  their  great  popularity — a  charm- 
ing style,  clearness  of  narration,  historical  ac- 
curacy, and  breadth  of  view.  It  is  a  graphic 
and  exceedingly  interesting  presentation  of  the 
story  of  our  country,  in  simple  phraseology. 
It  gives  an  insight  into  certain  phases  of  the 
history  of  our  land  which  usually  escape  the 
notice  of  the  school  historian — such  as  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  literary 
and  industrial  annals  of  America.  It  contains 
full  biographical  lists  and  aids  to  collateral 
reading.  Suggestive  topics,  directions  and 
questions  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  These 
were  prepared  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  late  head 
master  of  the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  re- 
cently appointed  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  whose  work  of  a 
similar  nature  in  Fiske's  Civil  Government 
was  universally  commended.  The  Appendix 
contains  several  unique  features.  In  addition 
to  the  constitution  and  instructive  tables  may 
be  mentioned  a  Bibliography  of  State  Histories 
with  fuller  and  more  careful  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  the 
states  than  have  ever  before  been  made;  a 
Bibliography  of  Successive  Historical  Epochs; 
a  list  of  novels,  poems,  songs,  etc.,  relating  to 
American  history;  A  Minimum  Libraryof  Ref- 
erence; an  interesting  and  simple  account  of 
the  changes  in  the  dates  incident  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars; 
and  remarks  about  Standard  Time  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada.  The  History  is  made 
in  the  best  style  of  the  book-maker's  art.  hand- 
somely and  substantially  bound,  beautifully 
printed  on  the  best  paper,  and  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  maps  and  illustrations,  which 
are  historically  reliable  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted. 
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Mag-azines. 

The  American  Journal  of  Politics  for 
September  contains  some  timely  articles. 
Especially,  "The  Functions  of  Government 
and  Federal  Intervention." 

The  time  is  here  when  magazines  of  the 
nature  of  this  should  be  read  by  every  citi- 
zen. 

Music,  published  by  Music  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago.  The  September  number 
of  this  excellent  magazine,  among  the  inter- 
esting articles  are,  "Chinese  Music,"  "Ancient 
and  Modern  Music  of  the  Jewish  People," 
"Russian  Music,"  "Music  as  a  Factor  in  Edu- 
cation," and  some  Chinese  fragments  of  mu- 
sical composition. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Septem- 
ber contains,  among  other  timely  papers,  three 
valuable  articles  on  the  relations  of  "China 
and  Japan  in  Korea"  written  by  three  men 
specially  qualified  to  deal  with  the  question: 
The  Hon.  Augustine  Heard,  late  United  States 
Minister  to  Korea;  Durham  White  Stevens, 
Counselor  of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Howard  Martin,  Ex-Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Legation  at  Pekin. 

The  Forum  for  September  has  some  articles 
especially  interesting  to  teachers.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice  describes  a  school  excursion  from  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  via  Kentucky  and 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  and  home  by 
way  of  ^Washington  city.  Mr.  Rice  says  it  is 
the  first  educational  excursion  of  public-school 
children  in  America.  He  is  evidently  no 
reader  of  The  Public-School  Journal. 
"Macaulay's  Place  in  Literature'"  by  Fred- 
erick Harrison,  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
number. 

Littell's  Living  Age.— It  is  difficult  to  re- 
alize, in  examining  a  single  weekly  issue  of 
this  magazine,  so  unpretending  does  it  appear 
in  its  modest  drab  covers,  that  it  far  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  actual  amount  of  matter  given 
to  its  readers  every  year,  as  well  as  in  the 
quality  and  permanent  value  of  its  articles. 
Yet  this  is  the  case.  So  varied  and  catholic 
are  its  contents  that  all  readers  will  find 
abundant  entertainment  and  instruction  in  its 
pages.  No  department  -  of  literature  is 
neglected. 

St.  Nicholas.— There  is  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  adventure  to  attract  the 
youthful  readers  to  St.  Nicholas  for  September. 
Decatur  and  Somers,  as  told  by  Miss  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell's  serial,  lead  the  American 
naval  forces  in  the  memorable  storming  of 
Tripoli.  Edwin  Fiske  Kimball  tells  the  thrill- 
ing story  he  took  down  from  the  lips  of  a  Nan- 
tucket life-saver  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  'Mark- 
ham,' "  and  the  rescue  of  the  crew.  "Two 
School-houses  and  a  Shipwreck,"  by  Isabel 
Marbury,  is  an  account  of  the  succoring  of  the 
crew  of  an  American  vessel  by  the  Japanese, 
and  of  the  building  of  school-houses  with  the 
money  granted  them  by  congress  for  their  hu- 
manity. Thomas  C.  Birnie  tells  of  the  hunting 
of  a  herd  of  wolves  who  pulled  down  a  deer. 
—5 


Godey's  Magazine. — In  all  its  history  of 
sixty-four  years,  Godey's  has  never  made  a 
more  radical  or  more  welcome  change  than  it 
has  in  its  recent  reduction  in  price  to  ten 
cents.  The  cover  of  the  August  number 
shows  that  clever  and  artistic  innovations 
are  to  be  made  under  the  new  regime.  The 
contents  are  fully  up  to  the  standard.  It  is 
all  readable  and  there  is  nothing  too  deep  for 
the  summer  months.  The  Seward  reminis- 
cences are  continued  and  there  are  finely  il- 
llustrated  articles  upon  New  York  Roof  Gar- 
dens, the  Battlefield  of  Waterloo  in  1894,  and 
Yale-Harvard  boat  race  of  1894.  A  long  list  of 
fiction  and  the  fashion  department  complete 
the  number. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. — Prof. 
James  Sully,  of  University  College,  London, 
heads  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  September 
number  with  the  second  of  his  Studies  of 
Childhood,  dealing  with  "The  Imaginative 
Side  of  Play."  An  enterprise  of  enormous 
possibilities  is  described  in  an  illustrated  article 
by  Ernest  A.  Le  Sueur  under  the  title  "  Com- 
mercial Power  Development  at  Niagara."  The 
preparations  for  harnessing  the  Falls  to  the 
dynamo  are  now  well  advanced.  In  "  Ethical 
Relations  Between  Man  and  Beast,"  Prof. F. P. 
Evans  shows  how  the  doctrine  of  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  in  it  being  made  for  man  has 
fostered  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  Century. — The  September  number  will 
contain  two  articles  particularly  appropriate 
to  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  all  educators.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice,  a  student  of  the  American  public- 
school  system,  describes  "School  Excursions  in 
Germany."  He  believes  that  American  schools 
could  adopt  this  practical  and  delightful  way 
of  imparting  instruction  with  the  very  best 
results.  The  improvements  in  our  methods  of 
travel,  and  the  general  distribution  of  money 
in  this  country,  would  rob  the  excursions  of 
all  of  the  unpleasant  features  that  attend  them 
in  Germany,  he  believes. 

The  second  paper  is  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  whose 
name  is  known  in  connection  with  studies  of 
tenement-house  life.  Mr.  Riis  writes  of  "Play- 
grounds for  City  Schools,"  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  New  York  city's  lack  of  adequate 
recreation-places. 

The  Atlantic's  supply  of  fiction  in  Septem- 
ber is  somewhat  more  than  usually  large.  Be- 
sides Mrs.  Deland's  "Philip  and  his  Wife,"  now 
within  one  month  of  conclusion,  there  are 
three  stories.  "A  Remembrance,"  by  Josiah 
Flynt,  tells  the  tale  of  a  strange  old  woman  of 
the  tramp  class  so  vividly  as  to  leave  one 
uncertain  whether  it  is  fiction  or  fact.  "Up 
Chevedale  and  Down  Again,"  by  Charles  Stew- 
art Davison,  is  again  a  record  of  actual 
events — a  thrilling  narrative  of  Alpine  adven- 
ture. Beyond  these  things  there  are  literary 
and  philosophical  papers,  poems,  and  reviews; 
and  of  distinct  contemporary  value  is  Profes- 
sor Suno  Francke's  paper,  "The  New  Storm 
and  Stress  in  Germany,"  describing  among 
other  recent  works  the  remarkable  book, 
"Caligula,"  in  which  the  emperor  is  keenly 
satirized. 
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Independent  Normalism. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  all 
mote  or  less  familiar  with  the  term  'independ- 
ent normalism,"  which  is  now  so  frequently 
seen  in  educational  literature;  yet  with  many 
it  expresses  nothing  very  definite.  It  will 
therefore  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn 
its  true  signification. 

It  is  expressive  of  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
"new  education;"  oneof  the  luxuriant  growths 
which  have  sprung  from  the  rich  soil  of  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

It  represents  a  distinct  educational  philoso- 
phy, based  on  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  a 
growth,  and  being  a  growth  it  naturally  grows 
by  its  own  energy,  grows  right  and  enjoys 
growing  right.  In  other  words,  children  nat- 
urally take  to  study,  naturally  study  hard,  and 
naturally  enjoy  studying  hard.  The  teacher's 
province  is  to  train  the  mind,  as  the  cultivator 
of  plants  trains  plants  or  animals.  He  does 
not  create  nor  make  mind,  but  he  simply  pre- 
pares the  way  before  and  gives  direction  to  in- 
tellectual energies  already  created.  All  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  discipline  and  school 
management  must  be  tested  by,  have  their 
origin  and  suggestion  in,  and  receive  their 
authority  from,  the  laws  of  growth  as  mani- 
fested by  all  growing  things. 

Independent  normalism  is  also  a  real  and 
distinctly  individualized  educational  practice 
originated  and  formulated  by  President  Alfred 
Holbrook,  of  the  Normal  University  at  Leb- 
anon, Ohio.  President  Holbrook  is  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee,  the  son  of  Josiah  Holbrook, 
the  founder  of  the  "Lyceum,"  a  co-worker 
with  such  men  as  Samuel  May,  Horace  Mann, 
and  Professor  Benj.  Selliman.  His  life-work 
is  centered  in  the  Normal  University  at  Leb- 
anon, Ohio,  from  which  it  has  radiated  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  through  his  pupils,  who 
are  found  in  all  the  honorable  avocations  of 
life,  and  who  have  established  throughout  the 
west  and  south  innumerable  independent  nor- 
mal schools  which  are  carrying  on  this  work 
with  more  or  less  intelligence,  sincerity,  and 
success. 

His  first  principle  is  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country  all  wish  an  education, 
and  would  obtain  it  if  it  were  brought  within 
their  reach  by  freeing  it  from  its  non-essen- 
tials and  disencumbering  it  of  the  discour- 
aging weight  of  expense  and  time  which  have 
loaded  it  down  and  walled  it  from  the  mass.-s. 

He  has  therefore  endeavored  in  his  work  at 
Lebanon  to  show  that  a  complete  education, 
from  f-lementary  to  university  grades,  can  be 
provided  at  such  expense  of  time  and  money  as 
to  make  it  accessible  to  every  self-respecting, 
self-maintaining  young  man  and  woman  of 
the  land.  He  maintains  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice that  immense  endowments,  gorgeous  mu- 
seums, luxurious  architectural  surroundings, 
expensive  laboratories  are  not  necessary  to 
the  esJsentials  of  a  good  education.  He  even 
maintains  that  these  accessories  of  wealth  and 
refinement  are  a  hindrance  to  the  true  devel- 
opment of  independent  manhood  and  woman- 
hood ;  that  they  are  an  embarrassmentof  riches 
which  trains  to  dependent  and  effeminate 
character. 


He  also  maintains  that  teachers  teach  as 
they  are  taught,  not  as  they  are  taught  to 
teach,  and  the  normal  training  of  any  teacher 
should  include  his  whole  educational  training; 
that  every  class  from  elementary  arithmetic 
to  calculus,  from  elementary  grammar  to  the 
Greek  of  iEschylus,  should  be  a  training  class 
while  it  is  a  teaching  class.  Hence  he  calls 
his  institution  a  normal  university,  because 
methods  in  all  subjects  are  discussed  and 
taught  while  the  subjects  are  being  taught. 
He  insists  that  true  academic  instruction  in- 
cludes normal  pedagogical  instruction. 

Furthermore.since  every  teacher  in  his  insti- 
tution must  teach  method  while  and  by  teach- 
ing the  subject-matter,  he  must  have  some 
well  defined  method  while  teaching  and  so  con- 
tinually approximate  most  closely  to  the  best 
method  and  inevitably  grow  in  his  method, 
and  thus  do  the  best  teaching  possible. 

From  its  beginning,  independent  normalism 
has  also  included  complete  co-education;  not 
separate  co  education,  nor  unequal  co-educa- 
tion, nor  partial  co-education,  but  sincere, 
equal  co-education.  Pres.  Holbrook  has  al- 
ways maintained  in  theory  and  practice  that 
education  is  a  preparation  for  society  which 
includes  both  sexes  and  is  therefore  seriously 
deficient  if  it  does  not  include  those  elements 
of  character  which  can  not  be  instilled  except 
under  those  influences  toward  morality  and 
purity  which  are  the  result  of  habitual  associ- 
ation of  the  sexes. 

Pres.  Holbrook  is  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
is  active,  physically  and  intellectually,  and 
maintains  his  enthusiastic  direction  of  all  the 
varied  interests  of  the  great  institution  over 
which  he  has  presided  since  its  founding  in 
1855.  During  these  thirty-nine  years  he  has 
never  been  absent  from  any  duty  by  reason  of 
sickness.  There  have  passed  under  his  train- 
ing during  this  time  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand young  men  and  women. 

He  is  the  author  of  Holbrook's  Complete 
Grammar,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.;  of  Holbrook's  Normal  Methods;  of  Hol- 
brook's School  Management.  He  has  now  un- 
der preparation  a  Pedagogical  Psychology 
His  work  at  Lebanon  is  progressing  with  vigor 
and  constantly  self-renewing  prosperity.  Every 
year,  thousands  of  worthy  young  men  and 
women  from  all  the  states  of  the  union  come 
to  him  for  such  training  and  inspiration  as  will 
thoroughly  prepare  them  in  the  least  time  and 
at  the  least  expense  to  go  out  into  the  world  as 
teachers,  book-keepers,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc. 
His  great  institution  embraces  some  twenty 
different  departments,  covering  all  the  grades 
of  instruction  from  country  school  to  the  post- 
graduate work  of  colleges  and  universities.  A 
large  250-page  catalogue,  setting  forth  both 
the  theory  and  practical  features  of  his  work, 
is  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  interested  in  this 
phase  of  education, 

H.  B.  Holbrook. 


According  to  The  School  Journal,  at  North 
Yakima,  Washington,  a  recent  election  has 
confirmed  thecourseof  the  schoolboard,  in  pre- 
ferring married  to  single  women,  for  teachers 
in  the  schools. 
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The  Mob  of  Blots. 

"I  wish  you'd  be  more  careful,  dear," 
Euphemia  heard  her  mother  say; 

"I  put  a  nice  clean  blotter  here 
Day  before  yesterday." 

Euphemia  was  a  naughty  child; 

She  saw  th«  blots,  she  tossed  her  head; 
And  then  she  actually  smiled, 

And  this  is  what  she  said: 

"The  blotter's  there  for  folks  to  blot; 
I  haven't  stained  the  desk  at  all! 
And  each  one's  such  a  little  spot — 
You  see  they're  very  small!" 

That  night  Euphemia  dreamed  a  dream: 
She  wandered  through  secluded  spots. 

And  then  (her  mother  heard  her  scream). 
She  met  a  Mob  of  Blots. 

They  grinned,  they  leered,  they  winked, 
they  smiled, 

The  fattest  of  them  wagged  his  ears, 
And  said:  "Just  look  at  this  small  child! 

She  made  you  all,  my  dears!" 

This  was  too  much,  and  with  a  scream 
She  woke.    For  days  she  never  smiled. 

And  since  the  dreaming  of  that  dream. 
She  is  the  neatest  child! 

— Margaret  V and  grift,  in  May  St.  Nicholas. 


Do  you  want  to  see  the  latest  thing  on  the 
Herbartian  method  of  teaching  geography  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades?  Send  25  cents  to 
the  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry's  last  book,  entitled, 
Special  Method  of  Teaching  Geography  in 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  real  stars 
and  what  are  called  "shooting"  stars? 

The  real  stars  are  suns;  the  others  are  only 
"darters." 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demand.  Several  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  have  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDED. 

She  was  a  young  wife  just  married,  from 
boarding-school,  one  of  the  lovey-dovey  order, 
and  although  educated  in  Boston,  didn't  know 
beans  from  any  other  vegetable.  Hence  this 
dialogue  with  the  cook: 

"Now,  Briddy,  dear,  what  are  we  to  have 
for  dinner?" 

"There's  two  chickens  to  dress,  mum." 

"I'll  dress  them  the  first  thing.  Where  are 
their  clothes?" 

"  Holy  Moses,  mum!  they're  in  their  feathers 
yet." 

"  Oh,  then  serve  them  that  way.  The  an- 
cient Romans  always  cooked  their  peacocks 
with  the  feathers  on.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to 
Hubby." 

"It  will  that,  mum.  Sure,  if  you  want  to 
help,  you  could  be  parin'  the  turnips  " 


"Oh,  how  sweet!  I'll  pair  them  two  and 
two  in  no  time.  Why,  I  had  no  idea  cooking 
was  so  picturesque." 

"I  think,  mum,  that  washing  the  celery  do 
be  more  in  your  line." 

"All  right,  Briddy, I'll  take  it  up  to  the  bath- 
room, and  I've  some  lovely  Paris  soap  that  will 
take  off  every  speck." 

"Thank  you,  mum.  Wouldyou  mind  telling 
me  the  name  of  the  asylum  where  you  were 
eddicated?  I  think  I'll  have  to  take  some  les- 
sons there  myself  if  we  be  goin'  to  work  to- 
gether.— North  Carolina  Teacher. 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories,  for  fourth  grade, 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  is  just  out.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page.  Price  for 
single  copy,  prepaid,  is  50  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington^ 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Frank  McMurry  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  a  private  training  school  in  Buffalo^ 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  He  does  this  chiefly  be- 
cause an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  work 
out,  with  freedom,  and  by  both  a  concrete  and  an 
abstract  study,  some  of  the  unsolved  problems 
in  education.  It  is  this  want  of  freedom  that 
makes  the  public  school  of  every  grade  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  devoted  student  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  It  is  in  the  results 
of  the  study  and  experience  of  these  experts 
that  the  profession  at  large  is  most  interested. 
When  a  man  or  woman  has  a  geiiius  for  mak- 
ing investigations  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  good  for- 
tune to  us  all  if  the  opportunity  comes  to  him 
or  to  her  to  make  an  untrammeled  study  of 
the  special  problems  that  interest  them. 


^  Tonic 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

KUMFOKD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  K.  I. 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 
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Pickard's  History  of  Political  Parties  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  books  for  supplementary 
work  with  classes  in  United  States  history  or 
civil  government.  It  gives  very  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  a  condensed  but  interesting  form.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  for  frequent  consul- 
tation. Reduced  terms  are  offered  on  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  classes. 

SAYINGS  OF  DES  MOINES  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

"The  branches  of  government  are  president, 
mare,  and  souprivises.  The  mare  is  for  the 
president's  use." 

"  In  the  central  part  (of  Africa)  they  are 
savages  and  go  around  undressed.  In  the 
southern  part  they  are  like  any  body  else." 

"China  people  are  of  dark  complexion  and 
have  cubes  on  the  top  of  their  heads." 

"The  most  manufacturing  is  done  in  the 
east  (of  the  United  States)  because  the  people 
are  Dutch  and  can  do  everything." 
(A  Dutch  boy's  answer.) 

(A  girl's  answer.)  "The  Merrimac  was  an 
iron  vessel,  but  the  Monitor  was  just  a  cheese 
cloth  vessel."    (Cheese  box.) 

"  Describe  the  Monitor."  "  A  tin  can  on  a 
shingle." 

"The  spinal  cord  is  in  the  back  and  extends 
from  the  head  to  the  feet." 

"  The  auditory  canal  extends  from  one  ear 
to  the  other." 

We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 


MARK  TWAIN's  PHILOSOPHY. 

Nothing  so  needs  reforming  as  other  people's 
habits. 

Behold  the  fool  saith,  "Put  not  all  thine 
eggs  in  one  basket" — which  is  but  a  man- 
ner of  saying,  "  Scatter  your  money  and  your 
attention;"  but  the  wise  man  saith,  "Put  all 
your  eggs  in  the  one  basket  and — vmtch  that 
basket.''' 

If  you  pick  up  a  starving  dog  and  make  him 
prosperous,  he  will  not  bite  you.  This  is  the 
principal  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  man. 

We  know  all  about  the  habits  of  the  ant,  we 
know  all  about  the  habits  of  the  bee,  but  we 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  habits  of  the 
oyster.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  we  have 
been  choosing  the  wrong  time  for  studying  the 
oyster. 

Even  popularity  can  be  overdone.  In  Rome, 
along  at  first,  you  are  full  of  regrets  that 
Michel  Angelo  died;  but  by  and  by  you  only 
regret  that  you  didn't  see  him  do  it. 

July  4. — Statistics  show  that  we  lose  more 
fools  on  this  day  than  in  all  the  other  days  of 
the  year  put  together.  This  proves,  by  the 
number  left  in  stock,  that  one  Fourth  of  July 
per  year  is  now  inadequate,  the  country  has 
grown  so. — The  Century  for  April. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  we  will  send  to  any  address  a 
copy  of  Gordy's  Psychology  for  one  dollar, post- 
paid. This  book  is  highly  regarded  by  many 
teachers;  it  was  on  the  list  of  the  Illinois  Read- 
ing Circle  one  year. 


:PRATSJ^K  H.  HALL'S 

. . .  Arithmetic  Readers; 

Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade. 

BY  MAIL,  23  CEVTS. 

It  induces  the  child  to  think  of  the  words  he  reads.  It  gives  readiness  in  the  use  of 
arithmetical  language. 

Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third  Grade. 

«Y  M  VI  L,  30  CENTS. 

It  makes  "Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  integers.  Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate 
the  principles  to  the  child's  mind. 

Hans  Rasmussen's  Physical  Culture  for  Public  Schools. 

BY  MAIL,  S1.85. 

Any  teacher  can  successfully  teach  this  science,  with  this  book  before  him. 

Troeger's  Science  Book  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

MAIL,  60  CENTS. 

It  will  teach  the  child  to  observe  and  investigate  the  phenomena  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  will  prepare  him  for  a  better  comprehension  of  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy. Let  the  children  learn  that  outside  the  school-room  there  is  a  world  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness.    This  book  will  do  it. 

Please  Send  for  Omr  New  Catalogue. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  COMPANY,     307-309  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  pure,  high  grade, 
non-ehemically  treated  cocoas  and  chocolates 
on  this  continent,  have  just  carried  off  the 
highest  honors  at  the  midwinter  fair  in  San 
Francisco.  The  printed  rules  governing  the 
judges  at  the  fair,  states  that  "One  hundred 
points  entitles  the  exhibit  to  a  special  award 
or  diploma  of  honor."  The  scale,  however,  is 
placed  so  high,  they  say  "that  it  will  be  at- 
tained only  in  most  exceptional  cases."  All  of 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  goods  received  one  hun- 
dred points,  entitling  thera  to  the  special 
award  stated  in  the  rules. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 


Sick  Boy — "I  had  a  nightmare  last  night, 
awful." 

Mother — "  Mercy  me  !  I  must  send  for  the 
doctor  again.    What  did  you  dream  ?" 

Sick  Boy — "I  dreamed  that  I  got  well  an' 
had  to  go  to  school." 

IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

If  you  have  dull  and  heavy  pain  across  the 
forehead  and  about  the  eyes;  if  the  nostrils 
are  frequently  stopped  up  and  followed  by  a 
disagreeable  discharge;  if  soreness  in  the  nose 
and  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  is  often  experi- 
enced; if  you  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  in  the 
head  accompanied  with  headache;  then  you 
may  be  sure  yoa  have  catarrh;  and  should  (im- 
mediately) resort  to  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  a 
cure.    The  remedy  will  give  instant  relief. 


AN  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 


To  Purchase  a  Practical  Writing  Maciiine 
At  Half  Price. 


The 


©dell 


Double=Case 
•  •  •  Typewriter 


REGULA^^RICE^$20.00 

No  Typewriter  can  equal  the  work  of  the  Double-Case  Odell  for  Clean  Impression, 
Perfect  Alignment,  and  number  of  copies  of  Manifold  at  one  impression. 


It  is  strong  and  durable. 

It  is  light  and  portable. 

It  does  Perfect  Mimeograph  Work. 

It  does  as  good  work  as  the  $100  machines. 


;t  lacks  the  highest  speed,  but  is  fast  enough. 
It  has  metal  type, 
[t  keeps  its  alignment, 
[t  is  a  heavy  manifolder. 

No  better  Writing  Machine  made  for  the  use  of 

School  Superintendents,  Principals 
Teachers,  and  Students 

stencils  made  on  this  machine  can  be  used  on  any  of  the  many  Duplicators,  such  as  the  Mimeo- 
graph, Cyclostyle,  Neostyle,  Lineograph,  and  Pomeroy's  Duplicator  (we  sell  them  all;  write  for  special 
circulars).    From  one  to  one  thousand  copies  can  be  made  by  this  method.    Simple,  clean,  and  rapid. 

THE  ODELL  DOUBLE-CASE  TYPEWRITER  has  78  characters,  and  is  the 
only  machine  in  the  world  where  a  capital  or  small  letter  can  be  obtained  ivithout 
changing  the  position  of  the  hand. 

/!•  -g  A  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers  enables  us  to 

^^^^     V  l1        furnish  a  limited  number  of  these  machines  to  readers  of  the 

%|^^J»V-rVr     ^^CVi^J.JI*     Public-School  Journal  (for  introduction)  atone-half  the  regu- 

lar  price.  We  will  ship  one  typewriter  to  any  address,  via 
express,  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  balance  to  be  paid  within  45  days  from  date  of  shipment.  Every  machine 
guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class  condition,  and  entirely  new. 

Pantagraph  Printing  &  Stationery  Co. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Frintc 


Lithographers  Book  Binders  Blank  Book  Makers  Stationers  Typewriter  Supplies 

(We  Print  and  Bind  the  Public-School  Journal,  and  refer  to  the  pnbliehere  as  to  our  responsibility.) 
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ISeptember, 


Teacher— "Parse  the  sentence,  'Yucatan  is 
a  peninsula.' "  Pupil — (who  "never  could  un- 
destand  grammar,  anyhow")  "Yucatan'  is  a 
proper  noun,  nom'tive  case,  second  person,  sin- 
gular"— "How  do  you  make  that  out?"  "First 
person,  'Icatan,'  second  person,  'Yucatan,' 
third  person,  'Hecatan';  plural,  first  person, 
'Wecatan,'  second  per" — Go  lo  your  seat!" 
— Christian  Register. 

The  price  of  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  has  just 
been  reduced  in  order  to  put  it  in  the  reach  of 
everyone.  Quality  the  same  as  for  30  years.  In- 
sist upon  your  grocer  keeping  it.  Premiums 
given  for  wrappers.    Try  it  at  once. 

A  GREAT  MEMORY. 

A  Bismarck  schoolma'am  who  had  been  tell- 
ing the  story  of  David,  ended  it  with,  "And  all 
this  happened  over  three  thousand  years  ago." 
A  little  cherub,  his  blue  eyes  wide  open  with 
wonder,  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "Oh, 
my,  what  a  memory  you  have  got!" — Mandan 
Times. 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer  History  Stories 
and  Special  Methods  in  Geography,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Pickard's  Political  Parties, are  very  valu- 
able books  for  use  in  the  institutes  and  teach- 
ers'meetings.  On  quantities  ordered  for  that 
purpose,  a  very  liberal  discount  will  be  made. 

Why  are  postage  stamps  like  idle  school- 
boys? 

Because  you  have  to  lick  their  backs  to  make 
them  stick  to  their  letters. 


DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  con- 
stitutional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  When  this  tube  gets  In- 
flamed you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imper- 
fect hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed 
deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflam- 
mation can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de- 
stroyed forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  We 
will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  of 
deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  catarrh  cure.  Send  for  circu- 
lars, free.  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  75  cents. 

A  Washington  paper  tells  of  a  delightful  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  who  recently  spoke  of  an  invalid 
daughter  as  indelicate.  Members  of  her  fam- 
ily, she  said,  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  to  Bal- 
timore on  communion  tickets.  Another  lady 
referred  one  day  to  a  spinal  staircase,  hearing 
which  a  bright  girl  remarked:  "Perhaps  she 
refers  to  the  back  stairs."  Another  lady  re- 
fers occasionally  to  nashua  of  the  stomach, 
a'nd  to  her  sufi'erings  from  neurology;  and  still 
another  once  described  the  vision  which  she 
saw  while  in  a  state  of  prance. — American 
Youth. 


Beacon  liights  of  Patmotism; 

or  Historic  Incentives  to  Virtue  and  Good  Citizenship,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  Notes, 
By  Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.S.A.,  LL.D.,  author  of  "The  Battles  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  "Indian  Operations  on  the  Plains,"  "Crisis  Thoughts,"  etc.,  etc.,  8vo. 
37(5  selections,  representing  176  authors,  443  pages.    Introductory  Price,  72c. 

...JUST  PUBLISHED... 

^*^HE  special  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  human  history  as  a  unit,  and  to  show 
from  literature  that  the  principles,  laws,  and  experiences  of  all  ages  have  a  common 
^  basis  in  the  inculcation  of  virtue  and  good  citizenship,  and  in  all  that  inspires  patriotic 
sentiment  and  love  of  country.  The  progress  of  patriotic  thought  is  traced  in  logical  order  from 
the  migration  of  Abraham  in  search  of  a  new  country,  to  the  consummation  of  four  centuries  of 
American  civilization,  as  expressed  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago. 

It  is  truly  a  noble  collection  of  inspiring  poetry  and  lofty  prose,  and  as  a  manual  of  patriotic 
literature  for  school  reading,  it  will  fill  a  unique  place.  Its  equal  has  never  before  been  pro- 
duced in  a  single  school  book. 

For  full  information,  address  the  publishers. 
A  sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  furnished  on  receipt  of  the  introductory  pHce. 
Our  list  embraces  superior  text-books  for  all  grades  of  instruction 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 


gILYBR,  BURDBTT  &  eOMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.     NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AMD  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

SPECIAL  AND  HIGHEST 

AWARDS 

on  all  their  Goods  at  the 
CALIFORNIA 

MIDWINTER  EXPOSITION. 


Their  BREAKFAST  COCOA. 


I  "Which,  unlike  the  Dutch  Process, 
is  made  without  the  use  of  Alkalies 
I  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes,  is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  soluble,  and  costs 
than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD    BY   GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  00.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


RECONSIDERED  L,OVE. 

"Five  years  to  wait!"    Don't  do  it, 

My  innocent  blue-eyed  maid, 
For  the  years  may  last  a  lifetime, 

While  your  youthful  roses  fade, 
While  your  eyes  are  red  with  weeping 

And  watching  the  treacherous  sea; 
Till  you  sing  the  song  of  the  lone  one, 

"He  never  came  back  to  me." 

Five  years  to  wait,  while  others 

Are  dancing  the  dance  of  youth, 
And  the  one  perhaps  you  are  trusting 

Is  breaking  his  vows  forsooth. 
■'I  shall  wait  for  my  love,  my  darling, 

Who  has  sailed  far  over  the  sea. 
Five  years,  or  ten,  or  twenty," 

Said  the  blue-eyed  maid  to  me. 

So  she  wrote  her  sweet  love  letters, 

Or  tended  her  garden  flowers. 
Or  watched  the  restless  billows 

On  the  beetling  cliff  for  hours; 
While  she  turned  her  suitors  pining 

Away  from  the  cottage  door. 
And  waited,  patiently  waited, 

One  long,  long  year  or  more. 

' 'Tis  very  weary  waiting," 

Said  the  blue-eyed  maid  to  me, 
And  she  glanced  at  her  last  new  suitor 

And  then  at  the  restless  sea. 
As  she  glanced  at  the  roses  fading 

In  her  garden  fair  and  brigh',; 
Twice  come,  twice  gone  since  he  left  her 

Two  years  before  that  night. 

And  she  married  her  last  new  suitor 

Before  the  winter  sped; 
And  she  wrote  to  her  absent  lover 

On  the  day  that  she  was  wed: 
'She  hoped  he  would  not  suffer. 

That  the  shock  would  soon  be  o'er," 
And  the  answer  soon  informed  her 

He  had  married  a  year  before. 

— Anon. 


SHE  HAD  ENOUGH, 

A  pretty  schoolmistress  told  a  rather  amus- 
ing story  at  her  boarding  house  recently.  She 
asked  one  of  her  classes  to  put  the  nouns 
"boys,"  "bees,"  and  "bears"  into  a  sentence. 
The  scholars  thought  intently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  one  ragged  youngster,  with  a  look 
of  victory  on  his  face,  raised  his  hand.  "Well, 
Johnny,"  said  the  teacher,  "what  is  your  sen- 
tence?" "Boys  bees  bare  when  they  go  in 
swimmin'."  The  teacher  did  not  call  on  any 
more  of  her  class. — Boston  Traveler. 

Rudy's  Pile  Suppository 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  Piles  and  Constipation, 
or  money  refunded.  Fifty  cents  per  box. 
Send  two  stamps  for  circular  and  Free  Sam- 
ple to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Registered  Pharma- 
cist, Lancaster,  Pa.  No  Postals  Answered. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  everywhere. 
WM.  W  MARMON,  Wholesale  Agent, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Why  may  we  consider  a  hen  as  immortal? 
Because  her  "  son  never  sets." 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  De  Broker — "Well,  my  son,  how  did  you 
and  the  boys  come  out  on  your  pea-nut  specu- 
lation?" Small  son — "When  we  got  through  I 
owed  the  other  boys  fifty  cents."  "Hum!" 
"Oh,  it's  all  right  now.  We  re-organized." 
"Eh?"  "Yes.  I  capitalized  at  one  dollar, 
gave  the  other  boys  half  the  stock  for  their 
debt,  and  sold  them  the  other  half.  So  now 
they  owe  me  fifty  cents." — Street  &  Smith's 
Good  News. 


DIRECTIONS 
for  using 

CREAM  BALM. 

Apply  a  particle  of  the  Balm 
well  up  into  the  nostrils. 
After  a  moment  draw  strong 
breath  through  the  noee.  Use 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals 
preferred,  and  before  retir- 
ing. 


Catarrh 

THE  r" 

riik^'FEVER|/| 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM 
opens  and  cleanses  the  Na- 
sal Passaoes,  Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation,  Heals  the 
Sores.  Protects  the  Mem- 
brane from  Colds,  Restores  the  Senses  of  Taste  and 
Smell.  The  Balm  is  quickly  absorbed  and  gives  relief  at 
once.    Price  50  cents  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 


lAY-EEVER 


ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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For  the  Little  Folks. 

THE  ants'  pic-NIC. 

Three  children  one  June  day  with  older  Marie, 
Wee  Sallie  and  Jamie  and  little  Dup  Dee, 
Were  let  by  their  mamma  "to  do  as  we  please," 
So  went  to  the  brooklet,  and  took  their  four 
teas. 

They'd  cake  with  pink  frosting,  and  jelly  quite 
red, 

And  biscuit  with  berry-jam  carefully  spread. 
And  loads  of  sweet  honey,  and  jumbles,  some 
brown, 

Far  prettier,  sweeter  than  suppers  in  town. 

They  started  so  gaily  with  big,  brave  Marie, 
She  promised  no  harm  to  the  still  smaller  three— 
And  sure  of  the  valor  of  sister  so  tall. 
Who  looked  large  enough  to  take  care  of  them 
all. 

They  crossed  o'er  the  brook  on  some  stones  and 
a  board. 

But,  tumbling,  poor  little  Dup  Dee  had  to  ford; 
They  played  in  the  water  until  they  were  damp. 
Then  thought  they'd  eat  supper  and  homeward 
would  tramp. 

They  upset  the  basket  belonging  to  Dup, 
But  nothing  was  lost  for  they  picked  it  all  up, 
And  spread  on  a  newspaper  printed  in  Dutch 
That  told  of  elections  and  smash-ups  and  such. 

How  hungry  they  grew  as  the  goodies  they 
eyed  ! 

When,  horrible  fate  !    Big  Marie  then  espied 
A  terrible  sight !    On  a  knoll  by  the  brook. 
Appeared  a  red  cow  with  a  savage,  v/ild  look. 

They  jumped  from  the  feast,  and  in  terror 
quite  wild. 

Saw  cows,  and  saw  more  cows — one  cow  for 
each  child. 

They  looked  at  Marie,  she  so  big  and  so  brave. 
But  fright  had  transfixed  her,  no  comfort  she 
gave. 

"  The  cows  are  still  standing;  they're  looking 
this  way," 

She  trembled  so  hard  that  was  all  she  could 
say. 

"They's  lookin' at  us — oh!"  now  sobbed  out 
Dup  Dee. 

Then  down  rushed  the  cows,  oh,  such  monsters 
to  see  ! 

Down  came  the  red  beasts  and  they  came  to 
the  brook. 

Too  much  for  Marie,  were  horns  lowered  to 
"hook." 

She  ran  all  a  shaking  to  climb  a  pine  tree. 
The  others  then  followed;    when  big,  brave 
Marie 

Was  near  to  the  top,  the  wee  Sallie  climbed  up, 
Then  Jamie  came  next,  but,  alas  !  for  poor  Dup, 
He  put  his  small  leg  o'er  the  lowest  green 
bough. 

And  shut  his  blue  eyes — just  to  keep  off  the 
cow. 


As  pallid  as  marble,  and  as  silent  as  death, 
Scarce  moving,  or  looking,  or  drawing  a  breath, 
They  stayed  in  their  hiding  all  motionless,  till 
Gray  night  came  slow  creeping  from  under  the 
hill. 

Then  slipped  from  their  places  ne'er  thinking 
of  tea, 

And  ran  home  to  mamma,  e'en  little  Dup  Dee, 
Who'd   gone  fast  asleep  and   forgotten  his 
fright, 

And  thought  the  run  home  a  strange  dream  in 
the  night. 

"  The  cows  ?"    Why,  they  quietly  drank  at  the 
brook, 

Then  turned  down  a  path  and  their  homeward 
way  took, 

Nor  dreamed  they  why  children  their  suppers 
must  leave 

When  cows  come  to  drink  as  they  go  home  at 
eve. 

The  picnic  for  ants  ?  Wasn't  that  what  I  said 
I'd  tell  you  about,  dears?  Ah,  well,  look  ahead. 
Next  morning  at  dawning,  they  certainly  say, 
The  ants  who'er  ne'er  idle,  but  busy  alway, 

Had  sent  invitations  on  little  green  leaves 
To^Il  of  their  friends, if  the  truth  one  believes. 
Embroidered  with  needles  that  fell  from  the 
pine. 

And  thread  from  a  cobweb  hung  under  a  vine. 

MissoBug,  and  Miss  Firefly,  besides  a  Miss  Bee, 
Were  asked  to  be  present  exactly  at  three. 
To  feast  with  the  ants  and  the  neighborhood 
all, 

Except  the  stiff  snap-bug,  who  never  would 
call. 

The  spread  was  the  grandest  e'er  known  in  the 
wood, 

To've  seen  them  all  eat,  would  have  done  your 
heart  good. 

They'd  cake  with  pink  frosting,  and  jelly  quite 
red. 

And  biscuit  with  berry-jam  carefully  spread. 

— Eva  Wilkins  in  Home  Magazine. 


Benevolent  Old  Lady— Ain't  you  cold,  little 
boy?    You  ought  to  wear  ear  muffs. 

Little  Boy — Not  much  do  I  wear  any  ear 
muffs,  and  have  some  gentleman  ask  me  to 
join  him  in  a  hot  Scotch  and  I  wouldn't  hear 
him. 


SENTIMENTAL  ITEM. 

Minnie — What  made  you  speak  to  that  poor 
beggar  so  sharply?  Perhaps  she  was  really 
deserving  of  help. 

Mamie — Maybe  she  was;  but  she  interrupted 
me  just  as  I  was  having  a  good  cry  over  the 
poor  thing  in  my  novel  dying  on  the  rich  man's 
doorstep. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


VII 


SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS. 

SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


JDIXON'S     AMERICAN  GBAPSITE  PENCILS 

Are  used  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

jNIention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


§UPPU&S; 


m  mm  states 

SERIES  MAPS  . . 
KEXDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GIOBE  . . . 
NEW  NATIONAL 
READIK6  CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS 

CRAYONS  ERASERS! 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 
Catalogue  tapon  application. 

United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 


315-321  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Sidney 
OHIO 


74  FIFTH  Ave 
NEW  YORK 


LOCAL  TIME  TABLE 


Solid  Trains  between 

Sanduskyand  Peoria 

.  .  . and  .  .  . 

Indianapolis  and  Michigan  City. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


East  Bound  from  Bloomington. 

tNo.  4.  Passenger,  leaves  2:10  a.m 

*No.     Passenger,  leaves   8:50  a.m 

tNo.  8.  Passenger,  leaves  6:00  p. m 

tNo.76.  Local  Freight,  leaves   11:00  a.m 

West  Bound  from  Bloomingfton. 

tNo.  7.  Passenger,  leaves  8:30  a.m 

tNo.  3.  Passenger,  leaves  1:30  p.m 

*No.  1.  Passenger,  leaves  ;9:25p.m 

tNo.To.  Local  Freight,  leaves  2:b0  p.m 

tDaily  except  Sunday.  *Daily. 

No.  1  arrives  at  Bloomington  9:25 p.  m.,  making  direct 
connection  with  C.  &  A.  fast  train,  arriving  at  Kansas 
City  at  8:55  next  morning. 

No.  3  makes  direct  connection  for  all  points  west  via  C, 
B.  &.  Q.  R.  R. ;  only  one  daylight  change  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or  Denver. 

No.  2  connects  at  Lima,  Fostoria,  Fremont  and  San- 
dusky, and  No.  4  at  Lima  and  Fostoria,  with  through 
trains  to  all  east-bound  pomts. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Nos.  1  and  2  for  all  passen 
gers. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  make  connection  at  Tipton  with  the 
I.  «fe  M.  C.  Division  for  all  points  North  and  South. 
For  Tickets,  Rates,  and  General  Information,  call  on 

G.  H.  LEWIS, 
H.  C.  PARKER,      Ticket  Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  Railroad. 
Traffic  Manager,     Or  address,    C.  F.  DALY 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  Gen'l  Pass  Agt. 


The 

Western  Teachers' 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers'  journal. 
$1.00  a  year. 

GILLAN  &  BLOOMFIELD, 

206  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

$4  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  CHICAGO 
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IN  MAKING  UP 


of  grammar  grade  Supplementary  Reading,  please 
remember  JASON'S  QUEST, by  D.O.  S.Lowell,  of 
iT/ifirfc  r»TTT\r»-nm  t^ie  Koxbury  Latin  School.  It  relates  with  unusual 
YOUR    RllDGR T  detail,  and  in  a  charming  style,  that 

IV/Uil    UUl/UUi    TOOBt  fabcinating  of  the  old  GREEK  MYTHS— the 
"AmiONAUTic  Expedition  in  Seakch  of  the  Golden  Fleece."   It  is  fully 
illustrated  by  original  drawings,  and  handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  cloth, 
222  pases.    By  mail.  50  cents. 
Liberal  discount  when  ordered  in  quantities  for  class  use. 


GREEK  MYTHOLOGY 


Supplementary  Readmg. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 

CHI3AG0  BOSTON.         NEW  TOEE 


AVhy  are  postage  stamps  unlike  idle  school- 
boys? 

Because  you  stick  one  with  a  lick,  and  lick 
the  other  with  a  slick. 

De  Garmo's  Tales  of  Troy  is  a  book  of  ster- 
ling merit.  It  is  winning  its  way  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  have  received  orders  recently  from 
different  states  on  the  borders  of  both  oceans. 
Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  for 
half-price — that  is,  for  25  cents,  in  cloth;  for 
10  cents,  in  paper,  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order. 

Why  are  the  swallows  (birds)  like  some  old- 
fashioned  chimneys? 

Because  they  have  a  "crooked  flew." 


Now  Ready... 

...You  Want  It 


pioneer  jjistopy  Stories 

 BY  

DR.  C.  A.  McMURRY. 

Just  the  thing 
to  put 

into  the  hands 

of  all  the  young  people 

in  the 

Mississippi  Valley. 


PRICE.  60  CENTS. 


PQblic-ScliooI  PnblishiDg  Company. 


Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  soaps 
are  adulterated  with  Rosin.  Per- 
fume is  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  "  Soap  grease. "  Washing 
powaers  are  strong  alkalies,  and 
ruin  clothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  soap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins'  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  unscented, 
unadulterated,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pure  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 

I P  Kl  f\T  ase  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap,  white 
■  I «  w  I  as  snow,  and  as  pure  and  harmless, 
and  your  saving  will  be  twenty  times  the  soap 
bill.  It  is  no  new  experiment,  for  it  has  been  made 
ever  since  18*59.  Look  out  for  imitations.  See  that 
our  name  is  on  each  wrapper. 

DOBBINS' SOAP  MT'G  CO., 

Successors  to  I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Johnny,  what  is  a  noun?  The  name  of  any 
person,  place,  or  thing.  Give  an  example.  An 
organ-grinder.  Right,  but  what  made  you 
think  of  him?  Because  he  is  a  person  plays-er 
thing. 

Has  your  school  a  good  wall  map  of  your 
state?  If  not,  it  is  lacking  a  very  important 
piece  of  school  apparatus.  The  Public-School 
Publishing  Company  can  send  you  a  good  map 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  for  a  very  reasonable  price.  If 
you  have  not  a  state  map,  write  to  us  to-day. 


Bessej's  Elementary  Botanical  Exercises. 'fSSSS' 

This  little  laboratory  book  has  already  reached  its  second  edition,  being  called  for  by  the  best  science 
teachers  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  *  It  is  a  guide  for  teachers  and  students  in  country 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  *  *  *  *  Orders  came  during  one  week  the  past  year, 
from  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Kansas. 

Send  for  a  Vopy.  Address  J   H.  MILLER,  Publisher. 

Price,  2.>c.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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An  Institution  where  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
can  begin  or  complete  an  education.  All  tha 
common  branches  and  all  the  higher  branches. 
The  most  popular  of  schools  for  teachers. 
Business,  Music,  Phonography,  Telegraphy,  Elo- 
cution, Painting,  Engineering,  Law  and  Medicine. 
Over  25  distinct  departments.  Cheaper  to  get 
an  education  here  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do 
nothing.    Entire  expense,  40  weeks,  $110. 


[mkntion  this  paper. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


BUNTING  FLAGS 

U.  S.  Army  Regulation  Width. 

(See  Article  1,436,  page  475  U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  for  pro- 
portions of  flags.) 

IN  VIEW  ©f  the  movement  for  a  more  general 
use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  American  youth, 
we  have  made  special  arrangements  to  furnish  the 
best  quality  of  bunting  flags  to  readers  of  The  Pub 
Lic-ScKOOL  Journal  at  the  following  low  prices: 

5  feet  long 

6  feet  long 
8  feet  long  . 
10  feet  long 

13  feet  long 

14  feet  long 
16  feet  long 


$  2.25 

20  feet  long  . 

$14.55 

2.90 

25  feet  long 

.  20.00 

.  3.85 

28  feet  long  . 

.  24.50 

5.25 

30  feet  long 

.  27.00 

.  7.35 

32  feet  long  . 

.  30.00 

8.85 

36  feet  long 

.  32.50 

11.10 

MUSLIN  FLAGS  ON  STICKS. 


6x  9  inches,  per  dozen, 
12x18       "       "  " 
13x23       "       "  " 
22x36       "  . 


$0  24 
60 
75 
1  50 


Our  flags  are  of  the  best  Standard  bunting, 
with  stars  and  stripes  sewed  in,  so  that  both 
sides  appear  alike,  and  guaranteed  In  every 
respect  fully  up  to  date.  We  guarantee  lower 
prices  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUB.  CO. 

Eddy  Building,  Bloomington,  111^ 


UV  DM  AT  I  CM  NUTSHELLED.  Greatest  book 
n  f  r  11 U  I  I O  If  I  out.  Tells  all  about  this  won- 
derful subject.  Whatever  your  views  are  on  Hypnotism, 
you  will  find  this  booij  of  great  value.  Published  price,  50 
cents.  Sent  free,  transportation  prepaid,  if  you  remit  35 
cents  for  subscription  to  Homes  and  Hearths,  the  ele- 
gant household  monthly.  Address  HOMES  AND 
HEARTHS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York. 


\  YELLOWSTONE 


More  Popular  Than  Ever. 


Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Golden  Gate, 
Three  Geyser  Basins, 
Gibbon  Canyon  and  Falls, 
Yellowstone  Lake, 
Grand  Canyon. 


NO  WONDER  the  INDIANS 
looked  upon  it  as  the  abode 
of  the  6REAT  SPIRIT. 

Send  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  ^ 
Minn.,  6  cents  for  W 

Indianland  and  Wonderland,  l 


READERS  i 


of  The  Journal  will  do  us  a  favor 
by  mentioning  The  Public-School 
OURNAL  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Flags. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
G.  W.  SIMMONS  &  CO., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


WIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
JtA  PAY  FREIGHT. 

^  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
'proved  High  Arm  Singer  sewing  machin* 
fiuely  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
Autumatie  Bobbin  Winder,  SelMhreadlog  Cjltn- 
der  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
set  of  Steel  Altaehmentu;  shipped  any  where  on 
80  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  fn  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
FDFST  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  lartre  fre« 
r  IlCb  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  GO.  342  WaUsh  Avo.  CHiCAGO,iLL. 


YoTi  ^W^ant  Tliese  Books. 

McMurky's  General  Method  is  one  of  the  best  books  before  the  public  for  peda- 
gogical study.    Price,  7.5  cents;  discount  for  quantities. 


Special  Mettiod  In  Geograpliij. 

By  Charles  A.  McMurry.  Ph.  D. 

This  is  the  third  number  of  the  series  of  booklets  by 
this  author,  on  the  special  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing each  of  the  common  school  branches  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  designed  to  outline  and  illustrate  a  plan  for 
the  study  of  Geography,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
school  life,  that  shall  make  this  study  thoroughly  instruc- 
tive and  stimulating  to  children. 

The  first  chapter  outlines  a  plan  for  the  study  of 
Home  Geography  in  the  Third  Grade.  In  the  Fourth 
Grade, the  aim  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  done  reveals  the  method 
of  all  subsequent  geographical  teaching.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  geographical  types.  Twenty  different 
topics  are  treated  in  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred 
pages,  most  of  them  in  outline,  but  some  of  them  exhaus- 
tively. The  Pioneer  History  Stories  have  their  location 
n  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  are  intended  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  this  geographical  study.  Thoughtful  teachers 
will  find  this  little  book  suggestive  and  inspiring,  and 
they  will  discover  in  it,  and  the  other  books  of  the  series, 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  school  should 
consciously  work  for  the  development  of  character. 
Price  by  mail,  prepaid,  25  cents. 

Large  numbers  of  these  books  have  been  already  sold, 
throogh  the  press.    A  liberal  discount  is  allowed  for  orders 


Pioneer  fllsloru  Stories. 

Of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D. 

This  is  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  stories 
published  by  Dr.  McMurry  two  years  ago.  It  contains 
thirteen  different  stories  of  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  explorations  of  LaSalle  to  those  of  Fremont.  The 
adventures  of  LaSalle,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Marquette 
and  .Toliet,  Hennepin,  Daniel  Boone,  Robertson,  DeSoto, 
Lewis  and  Chirk,  Fremont  and  Lincoln,  are  charmingly 
told  and  with  a  view  to  awakening  an  interest  in  a  more 
thorough  and  connected  study  of  our  country's  history. 
The  theory  of  the  author  is: 

1.  That  children  should  begin  history  as  soon  as  they 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  adventures  of  these 
pioneers. 

2.  That  thrilling  biographies  of  pioneer  life  are  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  this  interest  in  very  young  children. 

3.  That  they  should  begin  with  the  pioneer  biographies 
of  the  home  region  rather  than  with  those  of  other  portions 
of  their  country. 

4.  That  the  western  stories  have  as  great  intrinsic 
interest  and  educational  value  for  western  children  as 
have  the  Eastern  stories  for  the  children  of  the  East, 

5.  That  the  pioneer  epoch  is  the  most  delightful  gate- 
way through  which  the  children  of  our  common  schools 
are  to  find  entrance  into  the  fields  of  American  history. 

6.  That  the  regular  geography  course  for  the  fourth 
grade  goes  hand  in  hand  with  these  stories,  and  that  they 
are  full  of  interesting  topics  in  Natural  Science. 

The  volume  contains  173  pages  printed  upon  good 
paper  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  by  mall,  prepaid,  50  cents. 

many  orders  having  been  received  before  the  volumes  were 
in  quantities  and  to  the  trade.  Address, 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Bloomington,  IH. 
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wbbster's 
int£:rna  tional 
dictionary 


Ntiu  from 
Cover  to  Cover. 


Successor  of  the 
"  Unabridged." 

A  Dictionary  of 
X^nglisby 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  Btc. 


k  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 


Hon.  I).  J.  Brewer, 

Justice    of   the    TT.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  writes: 
  I  conunend  it  to  all  as . 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Published  by 
>  G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO., Si-kingf ield,Mas.s.,U.S.A. 
i5®~Send  to  the  Publishers  for  free  pamphlet  con- 
taining specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc. 
im'  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


"No,"  sobbed  the  pretty  girl,  "Harold  and  I 
never  speak  now.  And  it  is  all  through  the 
machinations  of  that  deceitful  Sallie  Slim- 
mins."  "Why,  what  did  she  do?  "She  per- 
suaded us  to  join  the  same  church  choir." — 
Waf^hington  Star. 

DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
schools.  It  is  a  well  worked  out  method  of 
teaching  language  by  the  process  of  induction. 
It  has  few  definitions  and  rules,  and  therefore 
is  not  well  adapted  to  machine  teaching;  but 
as  a  means  of  learning  the  English  language 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  It  gives  equal 
attention  to  composition  and  grammar,  and  be- 
gins the  lessons  in  the  third  grade.  Send  for 
sample  copies  to  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Not  every  woman  with  a  pupil  in  her  eye 
can  make  a  successful  teacher;  and  something 
more  is  needed  than  a  drum  in  the  ear, to  make 
a  musician. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


FLORENCE  CAMPBELL  RKID,* 

Chapter  I. 


The  Institute. 

The  high  school  of  Brandon  seemed  to 
be  the  center  of  attraction  on  that  Mon- 
day morning  in  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  Toward  it  came  teach- 
ers of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  previous  condi- 
tions of  servitude. 

Some  who  would  "  talk  shop"  at  every 
possible  opportunity  and  some  who  would 
not  mention  the  school-room  unless 
obliged  to  do  so.  Many  of  them  fresh 
from  country  schools,  others  seemingly 
more  important  because  of  being  "up  in 
graded  work."  A  few  important  princi- 
pals, who  talked  and  joked  easily  with  the 
conductors  and  superintendents,  familiar 
with  them  by  virtue  of  their  position. 
They  were  the  important,  supposed-to- 
know-it-all  factors  of  the  institute.  In 
their  respective  villages  they  were  called 

Professor, "  and  they  had  really  come 
to  profess  a  great  deal.  Our  democratic 
government  seems  to  have  run  largely  to 
titles  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  no  appellation  but  plain  Mr.  ac- 
cepted by  any  until  years  of  training  and 
culture  have  given  him  the  right  to  a  bet- 
ter title,  if,  indeed,  there  be  a  better. 

The  superintendent  tapped  lightly  upon 
the  desk.  The  conductors  sat  down. 
There  was  a  suppressed  murmur,  a  rustle, 
a  last  whisper  as  the  chums  and  dear 
friends  grouped  themselves  together. 

Three  girls  were  seated  near  to  each 
other  in  the  third  row  back.  Their  sober, 
earnest  faces  forming  a  decided  contrast 
to  those  about  them.  Alice,  Lua,  and 
Mary  McLeod  had  but  recently  come, 

♦Author  of  Jack's  Afire. 


with  their  widowed  mother,  to  reside  in 
Brandon.  Six  weeks  before,  seated  in 
the  little,  old  farm  house,  seemingly  so 
empty,  with  the  dear  one  gone,  and  yet 
filled  with  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief, 
they  had  planned  for  the  future.  Lua, 
the  strong-minded  one,  had  said  :  "We 
girls  must  get  schools,  at  least  Alice  and 
I  must  teach;  perhaps,  as  Mary  is  only 
sixteen,  she  had  better  stay  with  you. 
I  have  taught  one  term  and  like  it;  I 
don't  think  Alice  will  find  any  difficulty 
that  she  cannot  readily  overcome.  Father 
would  like  us  to  do  the  best  for  each 
other,  and  that  will  be  to  keep  a  home 
somewhere.  Where  our  dear  little  home 
making  mother  is,  there  will  be  a  home 
for  all  of  us. " 

"Yes,  dears,"  said  Mrs.  McLeod  in 
her  soft,  tear-stained  voice,  "  We  must 
be  together."    That  was  all. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  place  was  sold  and 
they  were  "at  home"  in  Brandon.  Still 
the  new  home  was  empty,  for  wherever 
there  is  a  heartache  there  is  a  sense  of 
somethinor  missed.  Mrs.  McLeod  had 
been  a  teacher  herself  before  she  had 
married,  and  counseled  her  daughters 
wisely,  lovingly.  "  If  you  cannot  take 
to  your  work  a  real  love  for  it;  if  you  do 
not  feel  as  if  you  might,  in  this  way  be  a 
kind,  helpful,  foster  mother  to  a  great 
many  children;  if  you  cannot  bear  fault 
finding  from  patrons  and  work  bravely 
on  as  a  good  home  missionary  should, 
then  you  must  give  up  all  idea  of  going 
into  the  school  room  and  go  to  work  in 
the  kitchen,  or  at  anything  for  which 
you  seem  fitted." 

This  mother,  possessed  of  avast  amoui  t 
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of  common  sense,  and  taught  her  daught- 
ers from  the  book  of  her  experience.  They 
were  coming  to  their  work  with  many 
new  theories,  grown  new  from  being 
resurrected  out  of  the  real  things  of  the 
past.  So  different  from  the  new  ideas 
in  regard  to  pedagogy  that  seem  to  have 
come  from  nothing  and  are  so  much  of  a 
novelty  that  they  will  soon  return  to  the 
same.  Ideas  must  be  sifted  many  times 
through  the  strong  sieve  of  experience, 
and  there  will  be  but  few  of  the  many 
theories  remaining  after  this  process. 

The  school  books  were  brought  out  and 
reviewed  with  complacency  by  Mary, 
who  with  the  eagerness  of  sixteen  was 
happily  hopeful,  with  thorough  earnest- 
ness by  Lua,  while  Alice,  who  had  been 
her  mother's  helper  on  the  farm,  handled 
them  with  tremulous  awe.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
purpose  to  study  for  an  examination, 
that  scarcely  a  question  that  they  studied 
carefully  a«id  discussed  together,  was 
asked  them  when  that  important  day 
came.  Their  mother's  counsel  and  the 
week  at  the  institute  was  of  more  benefit 
than  all  the  individual  work  that  they 
did. 

There  is  very  little  else  to  tell  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  family.  George  McLeod 
was  a  large  hearted  man  who  lived  out 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  himself,  his 
neighbor,  and  God,  but  was  never  a  good 
business  man.  When  he  died,  I  am  sure 
the  angels  rejoiced  to  welcome  him  home, 
and  his  family  mourned;  so  did  his  neigh- 
bors. Yet  most  of  them,  shrewd  and 
prosperous,  thought  more  about  his  poor 
business  qualities  than  of  his  splendid 
Christian  character.  Alas  that  these 
should  have  been  so  often  separated  since 
the  days  of  the  poor  "rich  young  man." 

The  teachers  are  now  listening  to  Su- 
perintendent Bowen,  as  he  speaks  a  few 
earnest  words.  Then  follows  a  prayer, 
prayed  to  God,  not  an  "invocation"  be- 
fore the  hearers,  and  "  Only  an  Armor 
Bearer"  is  sung  heartily  by  all  save  a 
few  who  are  educated  above  such  music. 
I  fear  that  those  so  educated  have  lost 
something  out  of  their  lives. 

Then  the  numbering  began.  '  'So  much 
like  any  school, "  thought  Mary.  Lua  had 
picked  up  the  slip  of  paper  handed  her, 
and  read:  "Number  60"  in  an  absent  sort 
of  way.  While  yet  the  words  were  ring- 
ing in  her  brain,  "If  in  the  conflict  to 


my  trust  I'm  true," — clear  and  sharp  in 
the  conductor's  brisk  way  came  the  first 
call  of  the  morning,  "Number  sixty — 
What  is  a  number?"  A  nudge  from  Alice, 
a  surprised  look  upon  the  faces  near,  who 
knew  by  approximation  that  this  must  be 
her  number,  and  Lua  came  quickly  back 
from  quiet,  happy,  hopeful  dreamland  to 
the  crowded  room  and  the  fact-full  world. 
She  rose.  The  professor  in  charge  lifted 
his  eyebrows,  expressive  of  surprise  at 
the  delay.  "Number  sixty,  what  is  a 
number?"  This  was  the  hour  for  arith- 
metic, but  poor  Lua  had  forgjotten  it  all 
and  stood  there  with  the  question  beat- 
ing against  her  ear  but  finding  no  en- 
trance to  her  mind.  "Number,  number," 
where  had  she  heard  that  word.  She 
felt  herself  growing  taller.  The  blood 
rushing  upward  seemed  to  be  crowding 
the  roof  off  her  brain.  Why  did  they  ^ 
look  at  her.  If  she  could  only  get  away 
in  some  quiet  corner  and  think  it  out  by 
herself.  Is  it  something  to  eat  or  some- 
thing to  wear?  What  country  is  it  a  na- 
tive of?  Does  it  belong  to  grammar, 
arithmetic,  or  history?  She  began  to 
feel  suffocated.  "It  is  a  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble, but  he  doesn't  mean  that.  He  can't 
be  putting  me  through  some  foreign 
language.  Why  can't  I  think!"  She 
thought  despairingly  of  Trowbridge's 
wail  in  the  "Two  Vagrabonds:"  "Is  there 
a  way  to  forget  to  think?  Alas,  I  have 
found  that  there  is."  It  seemed  as  if 
she  must  laugh  or  scream  outright. 

With  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  she 
said,  "I  don't  know,"  and  sat  down, 
while  the  words,  "Mine  shall  be  the 
honor  in  the  grand  review,"  sounded  in 
mockery  through  her  troubled  brain. 

''I  hope  the  teachers  will  not  be  fright- 
ened at  the  work  before  them.  Num- 
ber fifty,"  said  the  professor.  Number 
fifty  arose,  shook  out  the  folds  of  her 
new  dress,  clasped  her  hands  loosely  be- 
fore her,  and  waited.  "What  is  a  num- 
ber?" 

"A  number  is  a  unit  or  a  collection  of 
units,"  answered  this  lady  from  an  east- 
ern state,  with  a  little  exultant  ring. 

"Oh!  oh!"  sighed  Lua,  "and  I  have 
been  proud  of  my  mathematics!" 

"Right,"  said  the  professor.  "Is  one- 
third  a  number?" 

"Yes  sir,  a  part  of  a  number,  a  frac- 
tional number,  I  should  say,"  and  Miss 
Ellis  unclasped  her  hands  and  placed  the 
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right  finger  firmly  upon  the  desk,  as  if 
balancing  herself  for  an  argument. 

"Is  one-third  a  unit?" 

"Yes  sir,"  after  a  pause.  The  lady 
was  an  old  attendant  at  institutes,  and 
she  seemed  by  long  practice  to  have  di- 
vined all  the  catches  that  were  sprung 
upon  the  teachers  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings. She  was,  therefore,  striving  to 
answer  in  a  way  to  suit  the  professor. 

"How  many  units  in  three  and  one- 
third?" 

"There  are  four  units?"  Miss  Ellis 
gave  this  reply  almost  as  a  query,  for 
there  was  a  decided  upward  inclination 
of  the  voice,  still  the  face  of  the  ques- 
tioner wore  a  satisfied  look. 

"Right  so  far,"  she  thought. 

"How  many  units  in  one  and  three- 
fourths?" 

"There  are  four  units,"  still  feeling  her 
way  carefully. 

"Of  different  denominations?" 

*  'Of  different  denominations  of  course, " 
with  a  complacent  smile. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  professor. 

A  hand  was  raised  timidly  but  firmly. 
"Well,"  said  Professor  Gordon,  sur- 
prised that  the  stupid,  embarrassed  girl 
should  ask  a  question  about  the  subject 
upon  which  she  had  so  utterly  failed. 
Lua  stood  again  at  her  usual  height; 
she  was  here  to  learn,  and  not  to  be 
routed  by  one  failure. 

"I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  would 
teach  a  class  beginning  fractions  accord- 
ing to  the  questions  you  have  asked  and 
Miss  Ellis  has  answered?" 

Professor  Gordon  waited  a  moment 
and  then  said:  "No,  I  hardly  think  it 
necessary. " 

"I  am  glad.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  puzzle  pupils  to  mix  denominate 
numbers,  units,  and  fractions  in  that 
way."  Superintendent  Bowen  gave  her 
a  quick  look  of  approval. 

Prof.  Gordon  was  a  trifie  annoyed.  He 
usually  made  it  a  point  to  confuse  the 
teachers  if  possible;  that  was  his  method 
of  getting  them  interested,  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  his  own  superiority. 
The  girl's  question  and  remark  had 
given  him  an  idea  that. perhaps  he  was 
starting  some  of  these  inexperienced 
teachers  on  the  wrong  road.  He  merely 
said:  "  I^ow  we  will  go  into  regular 
number  work."  For  the  next  half-hour 
short  methods  in  the  fundamental  rules, 


finding  of  greatest  common  divisor  and 
least  common  multiple,  were  eagerly 
solved  by  the  teachers.  Lua  found  her- 
self thoroughly  interested.  Alice  and 
Mary  reached  the  results  quite  as  often 
as  the  majority.  The  quick,  practical 
work  enlivened  the  entire  room. 

Geography  and  civil  government  fol- 
lowed in  turn,  then  an  energetic  rush  at 
mental  arithmetic,  that  sharpened  the 
wits  and  appetite,  and  the  noon  inter- 
mission came. 

Lua  walked  down  the  stairs  with  Miss 
Ellis.  "Isn't  it  interesting?  At  first 
Prof.  Gordon  frightened  me,  but  I  soon 
began  to  like  him.  I  know  this  week 
will  help  me  greatly." 

Miss  Ellis  smiled  in  a  superior  way. 
"Yes,  the  work  is  very  good  for  the 
West,  but  in  our  state  we  do  have  such 
superior  institutes.  I  think  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  school  system  of  Indiana 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  state." 

"I  presume  it  is  good.  It  is  a  much 
older  state  than  ours,"  Lua  replied, 
brightly. 

"  Yes,  you  see  no  such  teaching  here." 
As  their  paths  here  diverged.  Miss  Ellis 
hurried  on  to  overtake  another  teacher 
from  her  own  state,  with  whom  she  could 
compare  notes. 

Mr.  Bowen  walked  with  Lua  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way.  Their  homes  were 
near  together.  There  was  laughter  in 
the  superintendent's  eyes;  though  he 
discussed  the  morning's  work  gravely, 
he  did  not  mention  personal  successes  or 
failures.  A  good  physician  will  not  dis- 
cuss a  patient  with  other  patients.  A 
wise  pastor  will  not  carry  his  parishion- 
ers into  each  other's  homes  on  his  tongue. 
Superintendent  Bowen  was  wise  in  this 
respect,  by  his  example  teaching  teach- 
ers that  faults  of  individual  pupils  should 
not  be  the  subject  of  discussion  among 
teachers,  patrons,  or  other  pupils.  The 
old  adage,  "honor  among  thieves," 
should  be  enlarged  to  fit  a  greater  por- 
tion of  society. 

Mrs.^  McLeod  was  an  amused  listener 
to  Mary's  story  of  the  morning.  "The 
worst  is  now  over,  and  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  become  interested  so  early  in 
the  session.  Don't  take  another  trip  to 
Dreamland,  Lua  dear.  Facts  are  facts 
at  institutes  and  in  school  work,  every- 
where. There  is  many  a  "Gradgrind" 
who   will   have   little   patience  with  a 
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dreamer."  Lua  answered  her  mother 
with  a  smile  which  told  plainly  that  she 
would  be  present  in  both  mind  and  body 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  sisters  returned  to  the  school 
room  with  lighter  hearts  than  they  had 
known  for  weeks.  The  problem  of  life 
seemed  gradually  solving  itself.  They 
had  not  secured  schools,  but  they  were 
getting  ready  for  the  work  when  it  came, 
and  that  in  itself  was  gratifying.  "I 
shall  be  glad  when  the  hour  for  reading 
comes,  for  I  don't  know  how  to  teach  it," 
said  Alice. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  no  one  does.  The 
majority  of  teachers  cannot  read  well 
themselves,  so  they  are  not  able  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  that  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. Usually,  they  do  not  give  it  any 
extra  attention  at  institutes,"  said  Lua. 

''My  teachers  never  could  get  the  boys 
and  girls  to  study  their  reading  lessons 
as  they  did  their  other  studies,"  said 
Mary. 

"In  fact,"  said  a  laughing  voice  be- 
hind them,  "reading  is  a  lost  art." 

The  girls  in  their  earnestness  had  not 
known  that  Prof.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Bowen 
were  just  behind  them.  To  the  remark 
of  the  Professor  the  Superintendent 
added,  "Ditto  spelling." 

Miss  Ellis  stood  in  the  cloak-room 
chatting  with  the  teachers,  looking 
dainty  and  fresh  in  her  new  gown.  The 
other  teachers  silently  took  note  of  the 
style,  while  pretending  not  to  see  the 
gay  plumage. 

"I  am  not  obliged  to  teach,  but  I 
thought  I  would  try  it  once  just  for  fun. 
If  I  don't  like  it  I  can  stop  at  any  time." 
This  from  a  young  ]ady  standing  near 
the  window. 

Edith  Ellis  turned  quickly  and  faced 
the  speaker:  "  Then  you  had  better  not 
begin;  you  will  find  plenty  of  hard  work. 
A  real  live  teacher  doesn't  stop  to  think 
whether  she  is  'obliged  to  teach'  or  aot; 
but  goes  into  it  as  an  enthusiast  and  so 
keeps  herself  and  her  children  awake." 

Miss  Roberts  turned  away  before  the 
earnest  teacher  had  ceased  speaking, 
hearing  only  the  first  sentence,  for  she 
had  spied  the  "coming  man"  in  the  per- 
son of  the  new  principal  of  Brandon,  and 
began  siege  at  once.  This  young  man 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
founder  of  Brandon.  Mark  Shaw  had 
graduated  from  an  eastern  college  and 


was  now  working  for  a  time  in  the  high 
school  of  his  native  village,  "thus  giving 
myself  time  to  consider  as  to  the  pro- 
fession I  shall  finally  adopt,"  as  he  told 
Dr.  Blackburn.  He  had  heard  Miss  Ellis's 
remark  and  immediately  that  young  lady 
rose  in  his  estimation;  at  the  same  time 
his  conscience  disturbed  him.  He  won- 
dered if  he  were  doing  the  best  he  could. 
He  began,  as  many  others  students  be- 
gin, to  teach  simply  as  a  pastime,  but 
found  that  it  required  much  more  energy, 
and  patience,  and  love  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

"Prof.  Shaw,"  drawled  Miss  Roberts, 
"you  must  give  us  your  opinion  of  peda- 
gogy. Now  confess  that  you  are  just 
teaching  to  see  what  it  is  like  and  do  say 
you  are  independent,  and  that  your  col- 
legiate education  has  fitted  you  for  some- 
thing. How  are  you  succeeding  in  your 
work?" 

Mr.  Shaw  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I 
am  more  than  half  through  the  period 
for  which  1  was  engaged." 

Miss  Roberts  could  not  determine 
whether  this  was  a  reply  expressive  of 
satisfaction  at  the  labor  done,  oi*  of  re- 
lief that  he  had  put  in  so  much  of  the 
time,  or  a  bit  of  sarcasm  hurled  at  him- 
self. Incomprehensible  remarks  were 
always  viewed  by  her  in  the  light  of  a 
joke.  So  she  laughed  lightly  and  said,. 
"You  always  answer  in  such  a  funny 
way." 

Miss  Ellis,  with  flushed  cheek  and  in- 
dependent step  had  passed  into  the  school 
room.  "I  didn't  think  there  was  so 
much  good  sense  in  her!"  said  Alice,  im- 
pulsively. 

'  'She  has  a  vast  amount  of  sense  as  far 
as  teaching  goes.  She  is  egotistical  and 
critical  of  others,  and  yet  thorough  suc- 
cess in  teaching  may  have  given  her  the 
right  to  be  both  of  these.  In  the  school 
room  she  is  complete  mistress  of  her 
work.  The  woman  is  lost  in  the  teacher, 
or  they  are  united  closely.  She  may  re- 
quire a  little  too  much  of  her  pupils  and 
co-workers,  and  spend  too  much  time  on 
non-essentials;  but  the  children  love  her^ 
and,  take  her  all  in  all,  she  is  the  best 
primary  teacher  I  have  ever  known. 
Mark  Shaw  grasped  the  bell  rope  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  and  the  others  passed 
to  their  respective  places. 

A  list  of  words  was  given  out  for 
spelling  and  pronunciation.    The  good 
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spellers  were  in  splendid  spirits,  and  the 
poor  ones  stumbled  sadly  on.  Miss  Sher- 
man, fat,  fair,  and  thirty-five,  stood  with 
her  slip  of  paper  in  hand,  and  began 
"va-ga-ry,  doc-ile,  squal-or. " 

"Not  right."  A  dozen  hands  were 
raised. 

"Squalor,"  said  a  clear  but  timid 
voice,  and  Mary  blushed  vividly,  for  all 
were  looking  at  her. 

Jolly  Frances  Sherman  was  the  best 
known  teacher  in  the  county.  No  new 
ways  or  methods  for  her.  By  thorough, 
energetic  work,  and  steady  persistence, 
she  continued  in  the  time  honored  way, 
and  the  children  learned  many  lessons  in 
practical  common  sense  for  themselves 
while  being  taught  by  her.  She  was  al- 
ways stranded  at  the  institute,  but  she 
never  failed  to  sail  back  to  the  school 
room  again  determined  to  try  the  new 
theories.  Somehow  they  didn't  seem  to 
work  well  with  her,  and  finally  she  would 
give  it  all  up  and  try  Miss  Sherman's 
methods  that  she  had  tested  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  beginning  now  on  the 
second  generation,  and  finding  that  they 
succeeded  admirably.  "I  think  squal-or 
expresses  the  meaning  better,"  she  said, 
looking  happy  and  comfortable,  as  if  she 
had  made  no  mistake.  "Do  you  pro- 
nounce s-q-u-a-l-i-d,  squa'-lid?" 

"No,"  answered  Prof.  Smith. 

"That  is  nice,  I  should  really  feel  un- 
comfortable if  that  were  so  pronounced! 
Usages  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers 
determine  the  correctness  of  our  lan- 
guage! I  wonder  if  they  are  not  mis- 
taken sometimes?" 

The  professor  laughed.  "Well,  Miss 
Sherman,  you  may  go  on  with  your  list." 

A  number  of  words  were  given  cor- 
rectly. The  reader's  dimples  were  deep- 
ening and  the  audience  was  brimming 
with  suppressed  merriment.  People 
were  generally  amused  at  the  cheerful, 
young  old  spinster. 

"Ce-ment' — I  know  how  the  word  is 
pronounced,  but  I  prefer  ce-ment'  to 
cem'-ent;  it  sticks  better,"  and  Miss  Sher- 
man sat  down. 

"I  think  we  shall  call  upon  number 
thirty  whenever  we  wish  an  intermis- 
sion," said  Prof.  Smith,  as  soon  as  the 
laughter  died  away. 

There  were  many  visitors  at  the  after- 
noon session.  When  the  reading  exercise 
was  announced,  all  looked  as  if  they  ex- 


pected something  interesting.  Alas, 
such  reading!  Ninety  young  women^ 
thirty-eight  young  men,  not  ten  per  cent 
of  them  reading  the  selections  intelli- 
gibly. Poor  enunciation,  wrong  pro- 
nunciation, rapid  delivery,  monotonous- 
drawling,  sloppy  expression,  affected 
tones — all  these  and  more.  Prof.  Gor- 
don looked  grave.  "What  is  reading?" 
he  finally  asked. 

Instantly  many  hands  were  uplifted. 
"Don't  be  in  haste  to  tell  me  until  you  are 
positive  that  you  know,"  he  said,  v/ith  a 
quizzical  look. 

A  teacher  from  a  village  near  arose  in 
response  to  the  professor's  nod.  "Read- 
ing is  the  delivery  of  written  or  extem- 
poraneous composition  with  force,  pro- 
priety, and  ease."  He  recited  very  much 
as  if  he  were  a  phonograph.  Really, 
people  who  bolt  down  text-books  are 
much  like  these  machines,  though  neither 
so  much  of  a  curiosity  nor  so  entertain- 
ing. Noticing  a  smile  on  the  faces  of 
those  around  him,  he  corrected  himself 
by  saying,  "  I  should  have  omitted  the 
word  'extemporaneous.'" 

"Would  you  give  that  definition  to  a 
class?" 

The  gentleman  shifted  his  weight  from 
his  left  foot  to  his  right  foot.  ' '  I  think  I 
would,  professor;  indeed,  I  have  done  so. " 

"Will  some  one  give  me  an  original 
definition?  Miss  Sixty,"  he  added,  see- 
ing Lua's  interested  face. 

"Reading,"  said  she,  "is  the  correct  In- 
terpretation of  written  thought,  whether 
silent  or  oral,  to  yourself  or  to  others." 

"That  is  good,"  said  the  professor. 
"Now,  how  would  you  teach  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  shall  make 
it  my  one  great  study  to  discover  the 
right  way." 

Mr.  Perrin,  a  member  of  a  country 
board,  who  had  come  to  the  institute  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  keeping  up  with 
the  educational  ideas  and  hiring  a 
teacher,  had  about  made  up  his  mind, 
having  heard  Lua  read,  that  he  had 
found  the  right  one.  Another  question 
asked  her  later  in  the  session  fully  de- 
cided him.  Prof.  Smith  was  "putting 
them  through"  on  theory  and  practice. 
"Number  Sixty,  what  would  you  do  in 
case  of  serious  insubordination?  " 

"Perhaps,  if  T  studied  the  life  and 
character  of  my  pupil,  I  should  not  have 
a  case  of  that  kind." 
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"But  if  you  should?"  persisted  the 
professor. 

'*I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  might 
have  a  theory,  but  it  would  only  be  a 
theory,  after  all.  I  must  know  all  the 
circumstances;  and,  most  of  all,  I  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  boy  or  girl,  the 
life  at  home,  and  the  disposition  and 
character  of  the  wrong-doer." 

"That  was  simply  what  I  wished  to 
bring  out,"  and  the  professor  gave  them 
a  brief  talk  on  discipline  resulting  from 
character  study. 

After  the  adjournment,  Lua  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  summer  school  in 
District  No.  4,  Broome  township. 

"Three  months,  at  twenty-eight  dol- 
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lars  per  month,"  she  gleefully  told  her 
mother  that  night.  "Now,  if  I  only 
pass!  " 

The  days  of  drill  and  waiting  were 
soon  over,  and  each  of  our  girls  was 
armed  and  equipped,  so  far  as  the  legal 
right  goes,  with  the  proper  ammunition 
to  "teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
The  institute  and  examination,  with  their 
thoughts  and  theories,  facts  and  fancies, 
grain  and  chaff,  had  withdrawn  into  mem- 
ory; and  the  teachers,  who  taught  for 
money,  for  love,  or  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  were  waiting  with 
hope,  and  dread,  and  indifference,  for  the 
summer  term  to  begin. 

linued. ) 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 

How  Does  the  Mind  Grow? 


VI. 


We  have  seen  that  the  first  acts  of  con- 
sciousness are  sensations.  These  stimu- 
late the  self  to  discriminate  between  one 
sensation  and  another,  and  to  j»ercei?;e 
them  as  objects  in  space  and  time.  In- 
volved in  this  perception  of  things  is  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  the  effects 
of  causes  or  the  causes  of  effects.  This 
causal  relation  is  a  form  of  association  or 
apperception;  that  is,  it  is  the  self  ever 
connecting  its  conscious  experiences  into 
a  unity.  Because  of  the  different  sensa- 
tions it  is  ever  discriminating,  and  be- 
cause of  its  association  or  apperception 
it  is  ever  uniting  these  differing  things 
into  a  whole; — integrating  them.  Be- 
cause of  this  iutegrating  power  we  see 
the  infinite  variety  of  things  as  a  tmi- 
verse.  There  are  different  phases  of  this 
apperceiving  activity.  One  of  the  low- 
est is  that  which  fuses  the  different  sen- 
sations of  sight,  taste,  touch,  sound,  etc., 
into  the  one  perception; — an  apple,  for 
instance.  One  of  the  higher  forms  is 
that  which  identifies  the  falling  of  an  ap- 
ple with  the  movement  of  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system;  or  a  simple  act  of  ser- 
vice to  my  neighbor  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  business  world, — 
charity.  It  is  through  apperception  that 
we  can  say  with  Tennyson: 


"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  apperception 
would  have  no  power  to  extend  our 
knowledge  but  for  memory.  We  combine 
the  remembered  and  the  perceived  in  every 
object  known,  and  the  elements  remem- 
bered are  vastly  more  numerous  than  the 
elements  perceived.  Because  of  memory 
we  can  build  up  the  inner  world  or  self 
in  conformity  to  the  outer,  so  that  what 
we  represent  within  will  be  true  to  what 
is  without.  We  can  reproduce  by  mem- 
ory what  we  have  perceived  through  the 
senses. 

IMAGINATION. 

But  the  self  would  make  little  growth 
in  knowledge  and  power  unless  another 
phase  of  activity  were  possible  to  it, 
which  is  called  imagination.  What  per- 
ception is  to  the  building  up  of  the  outer 
world,  imagination  is  to  the  building  up 
of  the  inner,  and  much  more  besides. 
Perception  is  the  self  constructing  its 
external  world  of  knowledge — the  world 
of  reality.  Imagination  is  the  self  build- 
ing up  an  inner  world — a  world  of  ideals. 
Perception  lays  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the 
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materials  furnished  by  sensation  and 
constructs  from  them  its  knowledge  of 
external  things.  The  imagination  modi- 
fies and  combines  the  ideas  or  objects  of 
the  inner  world  into  ideals.  These  are 
new  creations.  The  outer  world  does 
not  contain  them,  but  they  become  aims 
and  purposes  to  be  realized  in  the  outer 
world  through  the  activity  of  the  will. 
Here  we  discover  the  origin  of  purposeful 
activity.  Without  this  power  of  imagina- 
tion, ideals  or  aims  would  not  come  into 
the  consciousness.  A  life  without  aims 
would  be  of  little  worth. 

Ideals  are  of  all  kinds,  and  of  differing 
degrees  of  worthiness  or  un worthiness. 
The  jockey  on  the  race  course,  the  boat- 
man at  his  oar,  the  miser  in  the  pursuit 
of  gold,  are  all  striving  to  realize  ideals 
quite  as  much  as  is  the  artist,  the  phil- 
anthropist, or  the  student.  It  is  by  the 
creation  of  images  of  what  might  be  that 
we  are  stimulated  to  make  these  might- 
be's  realities. 

The  imagination  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon.  The  environment  of  sense 
stimulates  the  formation  of  ideas.  These 
are  reproductions  of  perceptions.  Both 
perceptions  and  ideas  unite  in  forming  a 
ground  for  the  activity  of  the  imagination, 
and  so  determine  the  nature  of  its  ideals 
and  the  ultimate  character  of  the  man  or 
woman. 

Suppose  that  the  sense  environment  is 
of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  and  bad 
in  mor.>ls.  This  environment  tends 
strongly  to  reproduce  itself  in  the 
ideals  of  life  which  the  imagination 
creates.  Suppose  that  it  is  common- 
place, and  confined  to  the  formal,  or 
mechanical  activities  of  a  monotonous 
and  uneventful  form  of  life,  and  moral 
within  the  range  of  its  activity.  This 
seed  and  soil  will  tend  to  stimulate  the 
creation  of  ideals  of  the  same  character. 
Suppose  that  the  sense  environment  is 
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that  of  culture,  and  a  striving  for  the  re- 
alization of  high  and  noble  conceptions 
of  life.  This,  too,  will  tend  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  the  creations  of  the  imag- 
ination. It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to 
supply  that  environment,  and  to  make 
such  use  of  it  as  will  tend  strongly  to- 
ward the  creation  of  the  higher  ideals 
which  shall  result  in  a  nobler  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  by  environ- 
ment is  meant  everything  that  appeals 
to  the  senses,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
man.  Words,  music,  pictures,  associa- 
tion with  others,  books,  the  different  in- 
dustries— indeed,  whatever  tends  to  stim- 
ulate and  direct  thought,  feeling,  or  will, 
is  environment.  Let  it  be  understood, 
further,  that  the  environment  of  each  in- 
dividual is  not  all  that  surrounds  him, 
but  it  is  that  of  his  surroundings  to 
which  he  attends.  Not  a  few  people 
have  been  known  to  read  even  the  Bible 
for  the  gratification  of  a  depraved  moral 
sense.  Their  environment  at  the  time 
was  that  which  they  found  in  the  book  that 
ministered  to  their  depravity.  It  is  of 
infinite  importance  that  the  instructors 
of  children,  whether  teachers  or  parents, 
understand  that  they  have  supplied  the 
proper  environment  to  the  child  only 
when  they  have  aroused  interested  at- 
tention to  those  things  in  his  surround- 
ings, that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  David- 
son, tend  to  produce  "intelligence,  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  affections,  and 
a  ready  will."  This  is  the  sort  of  en- 
vironment that  will  form  the  soil  and 
supply  the  seed  for  the  creation  of  noble 
ideals  by  the  imagination. 

In  our  next  we  shall  attempt  to  show 
what  is  the  process  by  which  the  crea- 
tive imagination — that  which  produces 
high  ideals — grows  naturally,  and  how 
the  school  can  stimulate  its  growth. 

tinued.) 


THE  DINNER  PAIL.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH. 

The  dinner  pail  is  an  unfailing  mark  ward  a  high  degree  of  peaceful  civiliza- 

of  civilization.    The  nearer  a  man  is  to  tion  that  man  makes,  that  advance  is 

barbarism,  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  the  unequivocally  noted  by  the  kind  of  din- 

dmner  pail;   and  for  every  advance  to-  ner  pail  that  does  him  service. 

*Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1894. 
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Cannibals  don't  use  dinner  pails.  They 
take  their  food  along  with  them,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  make  it  do  its  own  carry- 
ing. Digger  Indians  and  Otahitans  are- 
strangers  to  the  dinner  pail.  The  soldier 
has  a  haversack,  but  that  is  not  a  dinner 
pail.  The  dinner  pail,  per  se,  is  a  peace- 
ful institution,  and  the  arts  of  peace 
flourish  wherever  its  presence  is  found. 

Socially,  the  dinner  pail  ranges  all  the 
way  from  "the  can"  to  the  "  lunch  bas- 
ket. "  The  former  is  suggestive  of  a  rail- 
road embankment,  or,  in  any  case,  of  a  pick 
and  shovel;  the  latter  smacks  of  broad- 
cloth, or  a  trim  suit  of  woolen  stuff  that 
looks  well  behind  a  counter.  But  "  the 
can"  and  "  lunch  basket,"  belong  to  the 
same  family.  They  are  only  different 
species  of  the  same  genus.  The  order  of 
evolution,  in  its  higher  types,  is  chron- 
icled in  dinner  pails. 

And  each  has  its  environment,  itself 
being  the  product  of  its  surroundings. 
"The  can"  is  stout,  compact,  without 
ornament ;  the  other  extreme  is  often  del- 
icate in  construction,  is  roomy,  and 
touched  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
The  environments  of  rough  hands, sleeves 
rolled  up  over  brawny  arms,  and  stout 
stoga  boots  have  resulted  in  "  the  can." 
The  "  lunch  basket"  is  born  of  soft  palms, 
white  cufifs,  and  hand-sewed  foot-gear. 

And  in  shapes,  the  variation  is  equally 
diverse.  The  tin  cylinder,  open  at  one 
end,  is  the  primal  form;  the  monitor, 
oval,  turreted  above,  with  an  inverted 
cup  and  a  side  pocket  for  knife  and  fork; 
the  two,  or  three  deckers,  with  wheel 
within  wheel,  like  a  juggler's  hat,  each 
ring  varying  in  the  make-up  of  its  deposit; 
the  japanned  prism,  with  yellow  stripes 
along  its  sides,  and  with  clasps  and  small 
brass  padlock  pertaining  thereto,  a  class 
that  looks  like  a  money-chest,  and  usually 
means  money;  and  the  "  lunch  basket " 
are  among  its  varied  forms. 

Nor  is  the  interior  of  this  article  of 
domestic  furniture  less  varied  than  its 
exterior.  The  rising  and  falling  scale  is 
as  manifest  within  as  without.  In  the 
lower  orders  you  shall  find  the  chunk  of 
meat  and  hunk  of  bread;  solid,  both,  and 
in  quantities  enormous,  to  feed  the  fire 
that  must  burn  hot  to  supply  the  power 
for  hard  muscular  work.  And  so,  vary- 
ing up  through  a  constantly  ascending 
scale  of  butter,  pie,  cake,  preserves, 
there  is  reached  at  last  a  climax  of  all 


the  delicacies  of  the  season,  topped  off 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

Morning  is  the  best  time  to  view  the 
dinner  pail  in  general;  noon  the  time  to 
consider  it  in  detail.  For,  in  the  morn- 
ing, every  one  of  these  store-houses  has 
a  bright  and  cheerful  look.  "The  can," 
though  battered,  is  bright  from  the  re- 
cent friction  of  the  dish-cloth  dipped  in 
the  hearth  ashes,  and  the  "lunch-basket" 
is  brilliant  with  the  corners  of  sundry 
colored  napkins,  that  daintily  protrude 
or  fall  gracefully  over  the  edges  from 
above.  When  these  all  go  home  at  night 
they  will  have  a  worn  and  jaded  look. 
"The  can"  cover  will  lie,  inverted,  half 
way  down  in  the  yawning  pit  that  has 
swallowed  it,  and  the  dainty  napkin  is  a 
soiled  wad  down  amongst  crumbs  and 
rattling  china. 

Aesthetically  and  sentimentally,  the 
dinner  pail  ranges  all  the  way  from  the 
boarding-house  species  to  that  which 
comes  from  the  home  of  love  and  beauty; 
all  the  way  from  the  mere  receptacle  of 
enough  "hash"  to  keep  one  going  for 
hours,  to  a  casket  that  emits  an  odor  of 
never-ceasing  devotion  and  sublime  ten- 
derness. These  are  the  two  extremes, 
and  they  range  from  zero  to  the  pinnacle 
of  all  that  is  worth  living  for. 

This  classification,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.  For  there  be 
"cans,"  thank  God,  that  are  filled  so  full 
of  love  and  devotion  that  no  cover  is 
able  to  keep  all  within,  but  a  sweet  per- 
fume is  exhaled,  floating  out  wherever 
the  happy  possessor  may  be — a  subtle 
fragrance,  heaven-born,  though  clad  in 
an  "earthen  vessel."  And  there  be 
"lunch  baskets, "  all  woven  with  gold, 
within  and  without,  which  tell  of  ser- 
vants only,  rich  food  and  rare,  but 
stowed  away  by  paid  service,  and  mean- 
ing nothing  but  a  catering  to  a  sated,  a 
gluttonous,  or  a  capricious  appetite,  and 
all  for  pay! 

Thank  heaven,  the  best  things  of  earth 
do  not  always  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
crown ! 

Take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  in  the 
shape  of  an  accommodation  train  that 
runs  from  suburb  to  city,  and  you  shall 
see  all  grades  of  the  dinner  pail  inside  a 
space  fifty  feet  by  twelve.  Or  stand  on 
a  street  corner,  as  the  clock  is  on  the 
stroke  of  seven  a.  m.,  and  the  same  sight 
will  pass  you,  in  long  array. 
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But  no,  you  will  not  see  every  variety. 
You  will  see  all  the  metropolitan  kinds, 
though — all  that  go  to  shop,  or  office,  or 
store,  or  factory,  or  train,  or  mortar  bed. 
But  there  is  a  species  that  you  will  not 
see.  Its  home  is  in  the  country,  and  it 
never  comes  to  town.  See  it  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  it  goes  out,  hanging  on  the  hame 
of  a  harness,  while  the  good  man  sits, 
side  fashion,  on  the  farm  horse,  going  to 
his  work.  Follow  it  to  the  field  and  see 
it  hidden  away  in  a  cool  spot,  under 
dewy  grass,  with  waving  flowers  above 
and  the  rippling  brook  close  by.  What 
would  you  give,  you  fellow  shut  up  by 
brick  walls  and  stone  pavements  all  day, 
— what  would  you  give  for  only  a  look 
into  the  cozy  nest  of  this  waiting  pack- 
age of  life  giving  ambrosia,  or  to  cool 
your  own  hot  palm  in  its  shady  retreat? 

And  see  when  noon  comes.  The  horses 
are  champing  oats  or  baiting  on  the  long 
grass.  The  farmer  sits  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree  and  opens  his  dinner  pail.  He  has 
just  bent  down  to  the  brook  and  taken  a 
long  draught  of  its  cool  current.  See 
how  the  box  is  filled.  The  pie  first,  top- 
side down,  to  curve  over  a  slice  of  bread, 
cross-wise;  bread  white  and  light,  cut  in 
generous  slices  and  spread  thick  with 
fresh,  golden  butter;  slices  of  meat; 
pickles,  cheese,  and  an  apple  from  the 
barrel  of  late  ones  that  are  still  kept 
guarded  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by 
the  good  wife.  "They  are  so  good  to 
carry  for  dinner,"  she  says.  Is  there 
ever  a  king  in  his  purple  that  sits  down 
to  a  more  royal  meal? 

Or  see  this  man's  counterpart,  in  win- 
ter, as  he  shoulders  his  axe  and  goes  to 
the  woods  for  the  day.  The  snow  is 
deep  and  the  woods  are  still,  save  when 
they  echo,  in  a  muffled  way,  to  the  ring- 
ing blows  of  his  axe.  He  lauilds  a  fire  in 
the  snow  and  hangs  his  dinner  pail  where 
the  heat  will  "  beat  the  frost  line  back  " 
enough  to  keep  his  dinner  from  freezing. 
At  noon  he  will  roll  up  a  log  to  the  fire 
and  seat  himself  for  his  meal.  He  will 
hang  his  coat  over  his  shoulders,  to  keep 
off  the  wind,  but  will  not  put  it  on.  Why 
not?  Perhaps  he  doesn't  wear  his  coat 
in  the  house  at  home,  and  it  is  more 
home  like  not  to  wear  it  now.  The  cus- 
tom would  not  do  among  the  elite,  but 
this  man  lives  where  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases,  in  spite  of  the  conventionalities 
that  Dame  Grundy  imposes  upon  "qual- 


ity." He  will  toast  his  bread  and  meat 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  and  warm  his  coffee 
over  the  coals.  The  wren  and  the  blue- 
jay  will  twitter  about,  watching  the 
place  where  he  sits,  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs  when  he  is  off  to  work  again. 
The  woods  are  silent  as  he  eats.  The 
green  log  in  the  fire  sizzles  where  the 
hot  sap  oozes  out  at  one  end,  and  the 
squirrel  barks  derisively  or  confidentially, 
as  he  sits  on  the  top  limb  of  the  tallest 
tree  yonder. 

Or  see  that  great  round  box,  tugged 
along  by  the  schoolboy,  as  he  drags  him- 
self reliiCtantly  to  the  rabbit-pen  of  a 
school  house  that  stands  on  the  four  cor- 
ners. There  is  dinner  for  six  in  that 
wooden  hoop — six  from  the  same  house, 
the  oldest  in  algebra,  and  the  youngest 
in  a,  b,  c.  What  a  burden,  that  dinner 
pail!  How  slowly  it  goes,  especially  if 
the  morning  be  bright.  How  many 
times  it  is  set  down  to  throw  a  stone,  or 
"tag,"  or  scuffle. 

See  that  pail  at  dinner  time.  Twelve 
hands  to  be  filled  from  out  its  magazine. 
The  oldest  girl  deals  out  to  each,  giving 
a  portion  in  due  season  and  sizing  off  the 
pieces  of  pie  according  to  the  age  of  the 
partakers,  while  the  teacher  lunches  at 
his  desk.  These  are  the  rural  cousins  of 
the  more  varied  dinner  pails  that  do  ser- 
vice in  city  or  town. 

But,  ever  and  always,  in  one  place  or 
another,  the  saving  clause  of  the  dinner 
pail  is  the  air  of  home  that  pervades  it, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  its  every 
form  and  variety.  "Mike,"  on  the  curb- 
stone, scooping  the  shell  of  a  hard-boiled 
egg  with  a  tin  spoon;  "Jack,"  on  the 
tender,  or  "Charley,"  upon  the  caboose, 
with  sooty  hands  "grubbing"  between 
stations;  "George,"  in  the  back  room  of 
the  bank;  "Katie, "  beside  her  loom,  or 
"Dollie,"  at  the  back  counter — go  where 
you  will,  the  dinner  pail  has  a  smack  of 
home  about  it;  of  a  home  that  has  been, 
perhaps,  and  whose  memory  is  precious; 
of  the  place  that  now  is  a  living  joy,  or 
of  the  home  that  is  to  be,  and  whose 
bright  visions  fill  the  hearts  of  young 
love  that  beats  expectant  with  hope,  as 
he  or  she  sits  beside  the  dinner  pail. 

In  the  morning  I  view  the  outgoing 
procession  as  it  hastens  to  its  work  for 
the  day,  each  member  bearing  its  dinner 
pail,  and  I  wonder  what  each  package 
contains.    Is  it  merely  "bread  and  but- 
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ter,"  or  is  it  heavenly  manna?"  Is  it 
merely  stuff  for  the  body,  or  is  it  food 
for  the  soul  as  well?  All  these  things 
there  are,  all  of  them  I  see,  and  all  of 
them,  in  varying  kind  and  condition,  are 


to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
that  common  article  that  sometimes 
means  so  little,  but  may  mean  so  much — 
the  dinner  pail. 


THE  POPE'S  MULE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALPHONSE  DAUDET  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Of  all  the  fine  sayings  with  which  our 
people  of  Provence  adorn  their  talk,  I 
know  of  none  more  picturesque  or  unique 
than  when  speaking  of  a  vindictive  man, 
they  say:  "He  is  like  the  pope's  mule, 
that  waited  seven  years  to  kick." 

I  sought  long  and  earnestly  to  find 
whence  came  this  proverb,  and  why  a 
papal  mule  held  a  kick  in  reserve  for 
seven  years.  No  one  could  enlighten 
me,  not  even  Francet  Mamai,  my  fife 
player,  who  knew  the  legendary  lore  of 
Provence  by  heart.  He  thought,  as  T 
did,  that  it  must  have  come  from  some 
old  chronicle  of  Avignon;  but  he  had 
never  heard  it  in  any  other  form  than 
this  proverb.  "You  will  never  find  it 
except  in  the  field  crickets'  library,"  the 
old  fifer  laughingly  said.  This  idea 
pleased  me,  and  as  this  library  is  at  my 
door  I  searched  there  for  it  for  eight 
days.  It  is  a  marvelous  place,  wonder- 
fully furnished,  open  to  poets  day  and 
night,  and  with  little  librarians  with 
cymbals,  who  make  music  while  they 
serve  you.  I  passed  there  some  delight- 
ful days,  and  after  a  week  of  research — 
on  my  back — I  finally  discovered  what  I 
wished;  that  is  to  say,  the  story  of  my 
mule  and  the  famous  kick.  I  will  try  to 
tell  it  to  you  as  I  read  it  on  a  scroll,  of 
azure  color  and  scented  with  rich  per- 
fume, with  snow-white  cobwebs  for  book 
marks. 

Who  has  not  seen  Avignon  in  the  time 
of  the  popes,  has  seen  nothing.  For 
merriment,  life,  animation,  succession  of 
fetes,  there  was  never  such  a  city. 
From  morning  till  night  there  were  to  be 
seen  processions,  pilgrimages,  streets 
strewn  with  flowers  and  hung  with  high- 
warp  tapestries,  the  arrivals  of  the  cardi- 
nals by  the  Rhone,  banners  flying,  galleys 
decked  with  flags,  the  soldiers  of  the  pope 
chanting  in  Latin  from  their  places,  the 
rattles  of  the  mendicant  friars;  then, 


above  the  noises — confused  and  dead- 
ened — that  issued  from  the  houses,  you 
could  hear  the  clack  of  the  lace-frames, 
the  shuttle  moving  back  and  forth  weav- 
ing the  cloth  of  gold  for  the  chasubles  of 
the  priests,  the  little  hammer  of  the 
carvers  of  glass,  the  sounding-board 
being  adjusted  to  lutes,  the  songs  of  the 
workers;  and  above  all  the  ringing  of  the 
bells;  and  generally  could  be  heard  some 
tambourines  below,  near  the  bridge,  be- 
cause with  us,  when  the  people  are  con- 
tented they  must  dance;  and  since  at 
that  time  the  streets  were  so  narrow,  the 
fifers  and  drummers  were  stationed  on 
the  bridge,  and  day  and  night  the  people 
danced.  Ah!  the  happy  time!  the  happy 
city!  never  poverty,  never  war!  That 
was  the  way  the  popes  governed  the 
place;  that  was  why  the  people  loved 
them. 

There  was  one  in  particular,  a  good 
old  man,  named  Boniface.  Alas!  how 
many  tears  were  shed  in  Avignon  when 
he  died!  This  prince  was  so  amiable,  so 
attractive;  he  smiled  so  benignly  upon 
you,  when  passing  upon  his  mule,  and 
when  you  were  near  enough  he  gave  you 
his  benediction  so  graciously!  The  only 
passion  he  had  ever  shown  was  for  alittle 
vineyard  that  he  had  himself  planted, 
about  three  miles  from  Avignon,  among 
the  myrtles  of  Chateau-neuf. 

Every  Sunday,  after  vespers,  the  worthy 
man  went  to  pay  his  court  to  it;  and 
when  he  was  there,  seated  in  the  sun- 
light, his  mule  near  him,  and  his  car- 
dinals around  him,  he  would  open  a 
bottle  of  home-made  wine,  the  color  of 
rubies,  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
Chateau-neuf-des-Papes,and  sip  it  slowly, 
looking  tenderly  at  his  vineyard.  Then, 
the  bottle  empty  and  the  night  ap- 
proaching, he  would  return  to  the  city, 
followed  by  all  his  train;  and  when  he 
crossed  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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drums  and  the  dancers,  his  mule,  excited 
by  the  music,  would  break  into  a  skip- 
ping amble,  while  he  himself  would  mark 
the  step  of  the  dance  with  his  head; 
which  shocked  the  cardinals,  but  made 
all  the  people  cry:  "Ah!  the  good  prince! 
Ah!  the  honest  pope!" 

After  his  vineyard,  the  thing  the  pope 
liked  the  best  in  the  world  was  his  mule. 
Every  evening,  before  going  to  bed,  he 
went  to  the  stable  to  see  that  everything 
had  been  properly  done  for  the  brute's 
comfort;  and  he  never  rose  from  his  table 
without  having  prepared,  under  his  own 
eyes,  a  great  bowl  of  wine  with  sugar  and 
aromatics,  which  he  himself  carried  to  h  im, 
in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  the  cardinals. 
We  must  say  that  the  beast  was  worth 
the  trouble.  All  Avignon  respected 
him,  and  when  he  went  into  the  streets 
there  was  no  end  of  attentions  paid 
him,  for  everyone  knew  that  the  surest 
way  of  reaching  the  pope's  heart  was 
through  the  mule;  and  with  his  innocent 
air  the  mule  had  led  more  than  one  to 
fortune,  as  the  remarkable  adventure  of 
Tistet  Vedene  tends  to  prove. 

TistetVedene  was  an  impudent  scamp, 
whose  father,  Guy  Vedene,  the  goldsmith, 
had  driven  from  home  because  he  would 
do  nothing,  and  spoiled  his  apprentices. 
For  six  months  he  idled  about  the  streets, 
principally  near  the  papal  mansion,  be- 
cause he  had  his  eye  on  the  mule,  and 
was  concocting  a  clever  scheme,  as  you 
will  see.  One  day  as  His  Holiness  prom- 
enaded under  the  ramparts,  alone  with 
his  beast,  Tistet  appeared,  and,  clasping 
his  hands  with  an  air  of  admiration, 
said:  "Oh  my  goodness!  Holy  Father, 
what  a  splendid  mule  you  havel  Let  me 
look  at  him  a  little.  Ah!  my  pope,  the 
wonderful  mule!  The  emperor  of  G-ermany 
has  none  like  it,"  And  he  caressed  it, 
and  spoke  to  it  as  softly  as  a  girl:  "My 
beauty,  my  plaything,  my  treasure,  my 
fine  pearl."  And  the  good  pope  was 
moved,  and  said  to  himself,  "What  a 
good  boy!  How  gentle  he  is  with  my 
mule!"  And  the  next  day  what  do  you 
suppose  happened?  Tistet  exchanged 
his  old  coat  for  an  alb  trimmed  with 
lace,  a  violet  silk  cape,  and  shoes  with 
buckles,  and  entered  the  pope's  school 
for  choir  boys,  where  they  had  never  be- 
fore received  any  bwt  the  sons  of  nobles 
and  the  nephews  of  cardinals.  That  is 
what  intrigue  does.    But  Tistet  did  not 


stop  there.  Once  in  the  service  of  the 
pope,  he  continued  the  game  which  had 
so  far  succeeded  so  well.  Insolent  to 
everybody,  he  was  attentive  and  kind 
only  to  the  mule,  and  always  had  a  hand- 
ful of  oats  or  a  wisp  of  hay  when  he  en- 
countered him  in  the  court  yard  of  the 
palace.  Gradually,  the  good  pope,  feel- 
ing himself  getting  old,  left  the  care  of 
watching  the  stable,  and  carrying  the 
wine  to  the  mule  to  Tistet.  This  made  the 
cardinals  laugh,  but  not  so  the  mule — it 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  him.  Now, 
when  it  was  time  for  his  wine,  five  or  six 
choir  boys  from  the  school  would  come 
and  hide  themselves  in  the  straw,  then 
immediately  Tistet  would  appear  cau- 
tiously bearing  the  fragrant  bowl.  Then 
the  martyrdom  of  the  poor  beast  began. 

This  perfumed  wine  that  he  loved  so 
much,  that  kept  him  warm,  that  gave 
him  wings,  they  had  the  cruelty  to  bring 
to  the  manger  for  him  to  smell  of  it, 
then  when  his  nostrils  were  full,  presto! 
the  wine  disappeared,  and  down  the 
throats  of  the  blackguards  it  went.  But 
that  was  not  all  they  did:  after  they  had 
drank  his  wine,  one  would  pull  his  ears, 
another  his  tail,  another  would  mount 
upon  his  back,  another  try  his  cap  on 
him,  and  not  one  of  them  once  thought 
that  with  a  kick  of  his  heels  the  brave 
beast  could  have  sent  all  of  them  to  the 
north  star.  But  no!  One  is  not  the  pope's 
mule  for  nothing, — the  mule  of  benedic- 
tions and  indulgences.  He  bore  every- 
thing patiently  from  the  other  boys,  but 
when  Tistet  came  behind  him  he  ached  to 
give  him  a  good,  sound  kicking;  and,  in- 
deed, he  had  very  good  cause — the 
naughty  scamp  played  such  villainous 
tricks  upon  him. 

One  day  Tistet  took  it  into  his  head  to- 
lead  the  mule  up  the  dark  winding  stair- 
way to  the  bell  turret  of  the  school  house. 
You  can  imagine  the  terror  of  the  poor 
animal  when,  after  having  turned  for  an 
hour,  groping  his  way  in  the  dark,  climb- 
ing I  know  not  how  many  steps,  he  found 
himself  on  a  platform  in  the  dazzling 
light,  with  Avignon  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low, where  the  soldiers'  barracks  looked 
like  nuts  and  the  soldiers  themselves  like 
red  ants,  while  the  river  seemed  a  thread 
of  silver,  crossed  by  a  microscopic  bridge,, 
on  which  they  danced.  Ah!  the  poor 
mule!  What  terror!  The  bray  he  gave  made 
all  the  windows  of  the  palace  tremble. 
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"What  is  that?  What  have  they  done 
to  him?  "  cried  the  good  pope,  running  to 
the  balcony. 

Tistet  was  already  in  the  courtyard, 
wringing  his  hands  and  crying  lustily: 

"Ah!  holy  father,  there  he  is!  There 
is  your  mule!  Mon  Dieu!  what  will  be- 
come of  us?  Your  mule  has  climbed  the 
winding  stairway." 

"By  himself?  "  said  the  pope. 

"Yes,  all  alone,  holy  father.  See! 
Xiook  up!  Don't  you  see  his  ears  move? 
They  look  like  two  swallows!" 

"Mercy!"  said  the  pope,  on  turning 
up  his  eyes.  "The  poor  beast  has  gone 
mad!  He  will  kill  himself!  Do  you  want 
to  come  down,  poor  fellow?  " 

Alas!  there  was  nothing  he  would 
have  liked  better  than  to  come  down; 
but  how?  The  stairway  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  one  could  manage  to  go  up, 
but  to  descend  would  be  enough  to  break 
all  his  legs.  And  there  the  poor  mule 
walked  around  the  platform  and  thought 
of  Tistet:  "Ah!  the  bandit;  if  I  escape, 
won't  I  give  him  a  kick!  "  This  thought 
helped  to  give  him  courage. 

Finally  they  thought  of  lowering  him 
by  a  rope  and  pulley.  Imagine  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  papal  mule  contemplating 
himself  swinging  in  the  air,  like  a  beetle 
at  the  end  of  a  thread!  And  all  Avig- 
■non  looking  at  him! 

The  unhappy  beast  slept  little  that 
night;  he  felt  himself  on  that  cursed 
platform,  with  the  people  below  laugh- 
ing. There  he  thought  of  Tistet  and  the 
mighty  kick  he  owed  him!  Now,  while 
this  fine  reception  at  the  stable  was  be- 
ing prepared  for  Tistet,  do-  you  know 
what  he  did?  He  went  down  the  Rhone 
in  a  papal  galley  to  Naples,  with  a  com- 
pany of  young  nobles  that  were  sent  by 
the  city  every  year  to  the  court,  to  be 
taught  diplomacy  and  good  manners. 
Tistet  was  not  noble;  but  the  pope  was 
anxious  to  recompense  him  for  the  care 
he  had  given  his  beasl,  and  especially 
for  the  activity  he  had  disjDlayed  during 
the  day  of  the  rescue. 

Oh,  but  the  mule  was  disappointed  the 
next  day!  "Ah!  the  scoundrel!  he  mis- 
trusted something!"  thought  he,  shak- 
ino;  his  bells  with  furv;  "but  no  matter, 
you  villain!  You  will  get  your  kick 
when  you  come;  I  shall  keep  it  for  you! " 
And  he  kept  it. 

After  Tistet's  departure  the  mule  re- 


sumed his  tranquil  life.  No  more  choir 
boys  in  his  stable.  He  received  his 
wine,  and  with  it  came  back  his  good 
humor,  long  siestas,  and  the  little 
gavotte  step  when  he  crossed  the  bridge. 
But  he  missed  the  little  attentions  that 
had  been  paid  him  before;  instead,  the 
old  men  tossed  their  heads  and  the  chil- 
dren laughed  and  pointed  to  the  turret. 
The  pope  himself  had  not  so  much  confi- 
dence in  his  friend,  and  when  he  let  him 
go  to  have  a  little  roll,  after  returning 
from  his  vineyard  on  Sunday,  he  always 
thought:  "  If  I  should  find  him  up  there 
on  the  platform!"  The  mule  saw  this, 
and  suffered,  but  said  nothing;  only, 
when  they  pronounced  the  name  of  Tistet 
Vedene  before  him,  his  long  ears  shook, 
and  he  whetted  his  shoes  on  the  pave- 
ment with  a  portentous  laugh. 

Seven  years  thus  passed;  then  Tistet 
returned  from  the  court  of  Naples.  His 
course  of  instruction  was  not  ended,  but 
he  had  learned  that  the  first  mustard- 
bearer  of  the  pope  had  died  suddenly, 
and  as  he  thought  the  place  a  good  one, 
he  had  returned  in  great  haste  to  apply 
for  it. 

When  Vedene  entered  the  palace,  the 
holy  father  scarcely  recognized  him,  so 
much  had  he  grown.  But  Tistet  was  not 
intimidated.  "What!  holy  father,  you 
do  not  know  me  ?    I  am  Tistet  Vedene." 

"Vedene?" 

"Why,  yes,  you  know,  the  one  who 
took  the  wine  to  your  mule." 

"Oh  !  yes  .  .  yes  .  .  I  remember  .  . 
A  good  little  boy,  this  Tistet .  .  .  And 
now  what  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

"Oh  !  a  little  thing,  holy  father  .  .  .  . 
I  came  to  ask  .  .  .  Apropos^  have  you 
the  mule  yet  ?  And  how  is  he  ?  .  .  Ah  ! 
so  much  the  better  !  .  .  .  I  came  to  apply 
for  the  position  of  first  mustard  bearer." 

"  First  mustard-bearer,  you  !  But  you 
are  too  young.     How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Twenty  years  and  two  months,  illus- 
trious pontiff;  just  five  years  older  than 
your  mule  ....  Ah  !  the  brave  beast ! 
If  you  only  knew  how  I  loved  him  !  how 
I  pined  for  him  in  Italy  !..  .  Can  I  not 
see  him  ?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  you  can  see  him," 
said  the  good  pope,  quite  affected .  .  . 
"  And  since  you  think  so  much  of  him,  I 
will  keep  you  near  him.  From  to-day  I 
attach  you  to  my  person  as  first  mustard- 
bearer.    My  cardinals  will  object,  but  I 
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am  accustomed  to  that.  Come  to  us  to- 
morrow, after  vespers,  and  we  will  clothe 
you  in  the  insignia  of  your  office  in  pres- 
ence of  our  chapter,  and  then,  I  will  take 
you  to  see  the  mule,  and  you  can  go  with 
us  to  the  vineyard." 

So  Tistet  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  His  Holiness  with  joy  in  his  heart.  I 
need  not  tell  you  with  what  impatience 
he  awaited  the  ceremony  of  the  next  day. 
There  was  also  another  that  was  even 
happier,  and  more  impatient  for  the  mor- 
row than  Tistet.  Ever  since  the  return 
of  Vedene  this  terrible  beast  had  not 
ceased  to  cram  himself  with  oats,  and  to 
practice  on  the  wall  with  his  hind  feet. 
He  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  next  day,  when  vespers  were  done, 
Tistet  made  his  entrance  into  the  court  of 
the  palace.  All  the  higher  clergy  were 
there;  the  cardinals  in  red  robes,  the  ad- 
vocate in  black  velvet,  the  abbeys  from 
the  convent  with  their  little  mitres,  the 
church  wardens  from  St.  Agricol,  the 
violet  capes  from  the  school;  the  lower 
clergy  also,  the  soldiers  in  grand  uniform, 
the  three  brotherhoods  of  penitents,  the 
hermits  from  Mount  Ventoux  with  their 
shy  air  and  the  little  clerk  that  goes  be- 
hind bearing  the  little  bell,  the  flagellant 
brothers  naked  to  their  belts,  the  bloom- 
ing sacristains  in  judges'  robes,  all,  all 
to  the  giver  of  holy  water,  and  the  one 


that  lights,  and  the  one  that  extin- 
guishes; there  was  not  one  missing.  Ah  J 
it  was  a  beautiful  ordination! 

When  Vedene  appeared  in  the  midst, 
a  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
assembly.  He  was  a  magnificent  Pro- 
vencial,  and  to-day,  to  honor  his  nation 
he  had  exchanged  his  Napolitan  garments 
for  a  coat  embroidered  in  pink  a  la  Pro- 
vencial,  and  on  his  hat  was  a  large  feather 
from  the  ibis  of  Camargne. 

He  bowed  politely  and  stepped  up  to 
the  pope,  who  awaited  him  to  clothe  him 
in  the  insignia  of  his  office;  the  yellow 
wooden  spoon  and  the  saffron  coat.  The 
mule  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  all 
saddled  to  go  to  the  vineyard  

When  Tistet  passed  the  mule  he  stop- 
ped and  patted  him  lovingly,  looking  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  to  see  if  the  pope 
saw  him.  The  position  was  good.  The 
mule  gave  a  spring.  "Now  you  will 
catch  it,  villain.  I  have  kept  it  seven 
years  for  you!  "  He  gave  a  kick  so  ter- 
rible that  a  cloud  of  blonde  smoke 
with  an  ibis  feather  floating  in  it  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  unfortunate  Tistet 
Vedene. 

Mules'  kicks  are  not  ordinarily  so  fatal, 
but  this  was  *a  papal  mule;  and  then, 
think  of  it!  he  had  cherished  it  for  seven 
years.  There  is  no  more  striking  exam- 
ple of  ecclesiastical  justice. 


THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  HISTORY; 

JOSEPH    CARHART,  PRESIDENT   STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 


The  law  of  pedagogy  is  derived  from 
the  nature  of  mind.  The  essential  attri- 
bute of  mind  is  self-activity.  Nothing 
exists  to  the  mind  except  in  so  far  as  the 
mind  by  its  own  activity  makes  that 
which  is  objective  to  it  a  part  of  itself. 
This  it  does  by  comprehending  the  mean- 
ing of  the  object.  The  mind  produces 
Itself.  It  consists  of  the  sum  of  its  ideas, 
emotions,  and  volitions.  In  its  first  form, 
the  mind  of  the  infant,  it  exists  poten- 
tially. Its  destiny  is  to  make  actual  that 
which  it  is  potentially.  The  acorn  is  a 
potential  oak.  By  reacting  against  its 
environment  it  becomes  an  actual  oak. 
It  changes  inorganic  matter — earth,  air, 
moisture,  sunshine,  etc., — into  organized 
—2 


cells  which  the  botanist  calls  oak  trees. 
The  potential  mind  reacts  against  its 
environment,  and  by  identifying  itself 
with  the  thought  in  things  aiound  it,  it 
comes  to  include  its  environment.  Every 
new  environment  mastered  is  so  much 
added  to  the  self.  But  every  circle  of 
knowledge  is  related  to  the  next,  and  to 
the  next,  and  so  on  ad  wfiniti  m.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  unconscious  growth  of 
the  oak  tree;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
conscious  development  of  mind. 

The  law  of  mental  growth  is  self-activ- 
ity. The  condition  of  its  growth  is  an 
environment  suited  to  stimulate  its  activ- 
ity. The  form  of  its  activity  is  atten- 
tion.     The   motive   of   its  activity  is 
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interest,  or  the  feeling  of  the  value  which 
the  environment  has  for  the  self.  If  the 
mind  produces  itself  by  its  own  activity; 
if  attention  is  the  form  of  activity  by 
which  it  interprets  the  meaning  of  things 
and  thereby  enlarges  itself,  forming  a 
new  cell,  as  it  were,  with  every  added 
idea;  and  if  interest  is  the  motive,  or  final 
cause  of  its  activity,  then  looked  at  from 
this,  the  positive  side,  the  problem  of  the 
educator  is  a  comparatively  simple  one, 
viz. :  How  to  surround  his  pupil  with  an 
environment  that  shall  stimulate  his 
interest.  The  problem  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  negative  fact  that,  in  its 
early  stages,  the  mind  is  indifferent  to 
the  character  of  its  environment;  but  the 
educator  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  good  and  the  bad.  He 
can  easily  decide  upon  what  will  conduce 
to  the  pupil's  permanent  well  being.  His 
real  problem  is  to  select  those  objects  of 
thought  calculated  to  excite  interest  in 
the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  to  adapt  phases 
of  the  objects  considered  to  Correspond- 
ing stages  of  mental  growth,  so  that 
interest  may  be  maintained  until  the 
object  has  yielded  to  the  learner  its  hid- 
den meaning,  which  henceforth  is  a  part 
of  himself. 

The  pupil  is  surrounded  by  two 
worlds — the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  spirit.  Gravity,  or  external 
determination,  is  the  law  of  the  one;  and 
freedom,  or  self-determination,  is  the 
law  of  the  other. 

The  Herbartians  (Allah  be  praised  for 
the  Herbartians,  may  their  tribe  in- 
crease!) are  dividing  into  two  schools — 
those  who  make  natural  science  the 
center  of  their  group  of  concentrated 
studies,  and  those  who  give  the  honored 
place  to  history.  Through  its  physical 
body,  with  its  organs  of  sense,  the  child 
is  closely  related  to  the  world  of  matter 
and  the  mind  within  readily  responds  to 
the  world  without  which  presses  upon 
him  from  all  sides,  and  science  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  world.  But  he  is 
also  closely  related  to  the  objective 
world  of  spirit,  and  his  little  self  recog- 
nizes an  identity  with  the  larger  self, 
expressed  in  fairy  tale,  in  story,  in  art, 
and  in  history  proper;  all  of  which  the 
.Herbartians  generalize  into  one  concept 
and  call  it  history.  They  claim  that  the 
end  of  education  is  to  form  character; 
that  the  essence  of  character  is  freedom. 


or  self-determination;  that  the  mind 
grows  into  a  likeness  of  that  it  feeds 
upon;  that  the  essence  of  spirit  is  ex- 
pressed  in  history,  using  the  term  in  the 
broad  sense  above  explained,  and  that 
therefore  history  shall  be  the  center  of 
the  curriculum  which  is  the  instrument 
of  the  child's  education;  that  natural  sci- 
ence shall  be  subordinate  and  shall  first 
be  vested  with  a  human  interest. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  pedagogy 
of  history  would  involve  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed consideration  of: 

1.  The  nature  of  history. 

2.  The  stages  of  mental  growth 
through  which  the  pupil  passes  in  the 
process  of  self-realization. 

3.  The  phases  of  history  that  corres- 
pond to  each  of  the  stages  of  mental 
growth;  and 

4.  The  formulation,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  learning 
mind,  of  a  rational  method  of  dealing 
with  history. 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will 
permit  only  a  few  brief  suggestions  un- 
der each  of  these  topics. 

THE  NATURE   OF  HISTORY. 

The  statement  was  made  above  that 
the  nature  of  education  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  mind.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  immediately  apparent.  A  little 
reflection  will  make  equally  clear  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  history  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  mind  or  spirit.  As  already 
stated,  spirit  is  potentially  free,  and 
this  attribute  places  it  in  direct  contrast 
with  matter,  which  is  bound.  Matter 
stays  put;  it  stays  put  still,  or  it  stays 
put  agoing,  until  something  external  to 
itself  unputs  it.  Spirit,  when  realized, 
puts  itself.  By  the  law  of  gravitation, 
every  particle  of  matter  is  bound  to  every 
other.  By  its  own  essence,  spirit  is  self- 
related  and  is  free  because  it  is  a  law 
unto  itself.  Spirit  is  free  when  it  has 
realized  itself — that  is,  when  its  poten- 
tialities have  become  actual.  Originally, 
spirt  is  limited;  to  realize  itself,  it 
must  get  rid  of  limits.  History  is  but 
the  record  of  man's  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
limits — it  shows  his  development  first 
into  the  consciousness,  and  second  into 
the  realization  of  freedom. 

Man  is  subject  to  three  kinds  of  limits, 
and  history  shows  how  he  has  emanci- 
pated himself  from  them  and  realized 
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three  corresponding  kinds  of  freedom, 
viz.  : 

1.  Physical  freedom. 

2.  Civil  freedom;  and 

3.  Spiritual  freedom. 

These  three  are  interdependent;  each 
involves  the  others;  they  have  developed 
together  and  must  be  thought  of  as  con- 
stituting one  whole;  but,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  be  arbitrary,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  treating  them  separately  for  the 
sake  of  logical  clearness. 

PHYSICAL  FREEDOM. 

Some  of  us  have  forgotten  that  lucifer 
matches  and  railroads  are  innovations, 
and  there  are  children  in  our  schools  who 
will  come  to  man's  estate  regarding  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  electric 
light  as  though  these  things  had  always 
been.  The  natural  man  had  none  of 
these.  He  lived  in  a  cave,  the  slave  of 
his  environment.  He  suffered  cold  and 
hunger,  and  was  without  the  means  of 
rapid  transit.  His  spiritual  life  was  as 
contracted  as  his  physical.  He  had  no 
family,  in  the  ethical  sense;  no  state,  no 
church,  no  business  society,  no  printing 
press. 

His  first  effort  was  to  emancipate  him- 
self from  the  tyranny  of  nature.  To  do 
this  he  must  combine  with  his  fellows 
and  form  an  institution  (in-sto-ion,  the 
state  or  condition  of  standing  in).  To 
form  an  institution  he  must  have  an  in- 
sight into  those  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  obedience  to  which  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  society.  Given  this 
personal  freedom,  this  insight  into  the 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  and  a  per- 
sonal character  that  conforms  to  them, 
and  man  forms  a  society  with  his  fellows, 
the  law  of  which  is  that  each  shall  work 
ior  all  and  all  for  each.  His  individual 
efforts  are  re-enforced  by  the  might  of 
the  race.  His  cave  becomes  a  palace; 
instead  of  a  diet  of  raw  meat  and  the 
nuts  and  fruits  of  his  immediate  region, 
he  dines  at  the  West  hotel  upon  the 

(To  be  C( 


choicest  food  the  entire  earth  can  fur. 
nish.  Instead  of  an  untanned  hide,  he 
protects  and  beautifies  his  body  with 
garments  which  the  loom  has  spun  and 
skillful  fingers  have  wrought.  He  is  no 
longer  limited  to  the  few  acres  of  ground 
over  which  he  could  walk ;  the  globe  is 
his  familiar  pleasure  ground.  His  soci- 
ety is  not  limited  to  the  friends  within 
the  reach  of  his  voice;  his  thought  encir- 
cles the  globe  in  a  flash.  The  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  original  man 
in  his  cave  and  the  condition  of  the  Twin 
City  Schoolmasters'  Club,  in  the  West 
hotel,  measures  the  extent  to  which  man 
has  realized  physical  freedom  by  getting 
rid  of  physical  limits.  But  this  emanci- 
pation from  the  tyranny  of  nature,  this 
realization  of  physical  freedom  by  chang- 
ing the  environment  from  a  master  into 
a  servant,  originates  in  spirit,  which 
feels  its  right  to  realize  the  divine  com- 
mand and  have  dominion;  in  thought  it 
estranges  itself  from  an  actual  condition 
by  forming  an  ideal,  which  it  proceeds  to 
realize.  Geographers  properly  show  the 
influence  of  physical  environment  upon 
man,  but  they  are  prone  to  carry  their 
principle  too  far.  Man  is  potentially  free 
in  any  environment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  reacted  against  his  environ- 
ment is  the  measure  of  his  realization  of 
physical  freedom.  Nature  furnishes  the 
materials,  but  spirit  modifies  those  ma- 
terials into  conformity  to  its  own 
ideas.  The  Eskimo  constructs  a  house 
of  ice  to  keep  out  the  cold,  thus  making 
his  environment  contradictory  of  itself. 
The  aborigines  were  confined  to  this  con- 
tinent by  the  ocean.  That  same  ocean 
formed  a  highway  to  the  Europeans  who 
here  discovered  the  aborigines;  the  same 
environment  thus  serving  antithetic  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  character  of  the 
peoples  concerned.  Not  nature,  but 
spirit,  is  the  controlling  factor.  It  is 
true  we  conquer  nature  by  obeying  her, 
but  we  are  free  when  we  choose  to  obey 
her. 
iinued.) 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 

DR.  WILLIAM  T.   HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Careful  students  of  the  history  of  edu-  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  training  of  the 

cation  have  noticed  the  fact  that  its  re-  will.    Schools  will  accordingly  become 

forms  swing  from  extreme  to  extreme.  places  where  children  are  submitted  to 

At  one  time  it  will  become  the  fashion  semi-mechanical  processes  of  discipline 
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to  the  neglect  of  individual  insight  and 
ability  to  think.  Gradually  the  pendu- 
lum will  swing  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
discipline  will  be  neglected  for  the  intel- 
lectual self-activity  of  the  pupils.  At 
first  it  is  astonishing  to  see  this  incom- 
patibility between  will-training  and  in- 
tellectual development.  Any  one  would 
suppose  that  the  better  the  school  as 
regards  obedience  to  rule,  the  formation 
of  correct  habits,  and  the  subordination 
of  selfish  inclinations  to  the  good  of  the 
institution,  the  better  would  be  the  in- 
tellectual progress.  ''Intellectual  de- 
velopment must  be  based  on  moral  char- 
acter."  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
there  can  be  such  a  mistake  as  over- 
education  in  the  direction  of  morality 
and  good  behavior.  And  yet  it  has 
always  happened  that  schools  managed 
by  pronounced  disciplinarians  become 
more  or  less  mechanical  in  their  methods 
of  instruction,  and  are  prone  to  encour- 
age verbal  memorizing  rather  than  origi- 
nal thought.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  of  race. 

The  protest  of  the  new  education 
against  the  old  education  strengthens  its 
cause  by  an  appeal  to  the  scientific 
method,  and  to  the  importance  of  com- 
prehension and  insight  over  mere  verbal 
memory  and  parrot  repetition.  But  it 
gets  so  far  in  some  of  its  applications 
that  it  developes  weak,  traits  of  its  own. 
It  leaves  the  children  so  much  to  their 
caprice  that  they  fail  to  develop  what  is 
called  character  or  moral  tone.  They 
are  self-indulgent  and  have  to  be  amused 
or  else  do  not  choose  to  give  their  atten- 
tion. They  are  great  at  play  but  good 
for  nothing  at  real  work.  They  do  not 
respect  the  organization  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  enrolled,  and  they  will 
not  respect  the  social  whole  in  which 
they  grow  up.  They  will  pass  through 
life  stumbling  over  themselves — not  able 
to  discriminate  their  idiosyncrasies  from 
their  rational  aims  and  purposes  or  from 
their  moral  duties.  In  the  end  even  their 
mastery  of  scientific  method  will  not 
avail  to  save  them  from  becoming  sour 
and  misanthropic.  For  they  will  not  be 
able  to  combine  with  their  fellow  men — 
they  will  have  no  directive  power.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  educational  reform  so 
much  needed  as  a  theory  and  practice  of 
education  which  unites  and  adjusts  these 
two  tendencies — that  of  the  old  education 
toward  will-training,  and  that  of  the  new 


education  toward  intellectual  insight  and 
power  of  independent  thought. 

It  is  the  unconscious  conviction  of  the 
advocates  of  the  older  education  that 
character  is  more  important  than  knowl- 
edge. This  conviction  steels  them  against 
the  adoption  of  the  good  that  the  new 
education  offers.  They  see  something 
amiss  in  the  theory  of  the  new  education. 
But  they  do  not  realize  how  fully  they 
could  unite  what  is  good  in  both  systems 
by  rigidly  confining  their  mechanical 
methods  to  discipline  of  will- training, 
and  adopting  the  methods  of  the  new  ed- 
ucation for  instruction  or  intellectual 
education.  The  disciplinary  side  would 
retain  its  military  exactness  without 
harshness,  for  the  pupil  would  be  per- 
mitted to  understand  and  appreciate  its 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  in- 
tellectual work  the  teacher  would  con- 
stantly press  him  toward  original  inves- 
tigation, which  is  the  highest  of  scholas- 
tic methods.  This  reform  of  reforms  is 
urgently  needed  now,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  method  of 
natural  science  and  the  tendency  to 
break  completely  with  tradition.  Inas- 
much as  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  an 
essential  item  in  effective  education,  it  is 
held  by  some  that  there  should  be  free 
election  of  studies,  even  in  the  primary 
school.  "The  pupil  should  study  only 
what  interests  him."  "  One  study  is  as 
good  as  another,  provided  the  pupil  .pur- 
sue it  with  equal  zeal."  Here  we  are  on 
the  point  of  losing  sight  of  the  most  val- 
uable heritage  of  the  old  education, 
namely,  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  or  rounded 
education,  which  contains  within  it  the 
means  of  opening  all  the  five  windows  of 
the  soul.  For  mathematics  and  natural 
science  open  only  two  of  these  windows, 
while  literature  opens  another  and  history 
still  a  fourth.  The  fifth  window  is  opened 
by  such  studies  as  grammatical  syntax, 
logic,  psychology,  and  philosophical 
studies.  The  course  of  studies  adopted 
is  as  a  whole  something  psychologically 
complete.  The  reform  of  education  that 
I  recommend  will  discriminate  between 
the  individual  and  social  elements  in  ed- 
ucation and  provide  amply  for  the  reten- 
tion of  both  so  as  to  save  the  moral 
education  of  the  old  and  add  to  it  the  in- 
dividuality and  self-activity  of  the  new 
education.  J 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Will  the  Coming:  Teacher  Attend  the 
County  Institute  ? 

If  all  of  the  teachers  who  attend  county 
institutes  were  examined  upon  this  ques- 
tion, the  majority  would  answer  it  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  "No,  he  will  not, 
unless  such  attendance  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  the  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cations required  by  the  law,  or  to  secure 
or  retain  the  good  will  of  the  superin- 
tendent."  This  statement  indicates  the 
commanding  purpose  which  impels  a 
large  number  of  teachers  to  attend. 

Now  this  is  no  valid  criticism  upon  the 
institute.  It  may  be  true  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  teachers  have  so  weak  and  tor- 
pid an  interest  in  the  real  functions  of 
the  school,  and  in  learning  more  rational 
processes  by  which  it  may  perform  its 
office,  that  they  would  not,  of  their  own 
motion,  attend  even  an  ideal  institute, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  teaching. 
But  there  is  a  wail  of  complaint  coming 
up  from  the  saving  minority  who  do  feel 
the  importance  of  the  school  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  who  seek  the  institute  for  help 
in  making  it  a  better  means  for  their  ed- 
ucation. They  ask  for  bread  and  receive 
too  often  only  a  stone.  Why  should  they 
voluntarily  repeat  this  experience  year 
after  year?  They  will  not;  and  they 
will  keep  away  from  the  institute  unless 
they  think  it  wise  to  invest  so  much  time, 
energy,  and  money  in  propitiating  some 
presiding  deity. 

One  mark  by  which  these  worthless  in- 
stitutes are  generally  known  is  that  the 
instructors  are  chosen,  one  or  more,  from 
among  those  to  whom  the  county  super- 
intendent is  indebted,  or  hopes  to  be  in- 
^debted,  for  valuable  political  service  in 
some  past  or  future  campaign.  The  ig- 
norance of  some  of  these  is  appalling. 
To  conceal  it  they  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  most  elementary  text-books,  as  to 
matter,  and  as  to  method — well  the  Ian. 
guage  of  literature  is  inadequate  to  por- 
tray it,  and  we  do  not  like  to  admit  any 
other  to  the  pages  of  The  Journal.  We 
are  often  told,  when  protesting  against 
this  murder  of  the  innoceats,  that  "it  is 
all  these  teachers  can  understand. "  That 


it  is  not  all  they  can  understand  is  mani- 
fest when  the  institute  of  the  other  sort 
is  visited,  where  an  instructor  who  knows 
something  and  has  the  art  of  giving  ut- 
terance to  it,  stands  before  the  teachers. 
It  is  not  the  teachers  who  are  the  inca- 
pables.  They  always  meet  with  a  glad 
response  any  skillful  presentation  of  the 
best  that  is  known  in  the  realm  of  teach- 
ing. 

There  are  other  marks  by  which  these 
worthless  institutes  may  be  known. 
Among  them  is  the  indifference  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  the  work  done 
in  the  classes.  He  may  be  present  at 
the  opening  session,  but  is  "at  his  of- 
fice" or  elsewhere  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  or  most  of  it.  He  ought  to  follow, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  work  of  every 
instructor. 

Again,  the  instructors  themselves  take 
no  interest  in  any  work  but  their  own. 
So  far  as  practicable  they  ought  to  know 
what  the  others  are  doing.  An  instructor 
that  never  listens  to  any  voice  but  his 
own  loses  many  hints  that  would  im- 
prove his  own  teaching. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  in  de- 
tail the  marks  of  good  and  poor  insti- 
tutes. One  cannot  breathe  the  air  of 
the  one  without  feeling  inspired,  nor  can 
he  enter  the  other  without  a  feeling  of 
depression. 

The  Journal  has  entered  upon  a  cam- 
paign against  the  worthless  institutes  in 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
mass  of  voiceless  teachers  upon  whom 
this  wrong  is  perpetrated.  Most  of  the 
conscious  sufferers  are  intelligent  aspir- 
ing women,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
defend  themselves,  and  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  enter  their  protest.  The 
men  can  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
have  votes. 

We  take  no  pleasure  in  bringing  to 
view  one  of  the  skeletons  in  our  educa- 
tional closet.  But  we  can  see  no  other  way 
to  hasten  its  banishment.  We  are  told 
that  never  before  were  teachers  so  hun- 
gry for  inspiration  and  guidance.  They 
are  ready  to  pass  on  to  something  better 
than  the  mechanical  formalism  that  has 
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been  trying  for  years  to  satisfy  this  as- 
piration for  better  conceptions  and  bet- 
ter ways,  by  the  discussion  of  the  fine 
distinctions  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  Why,  we  listened  to  an  in- 
stitute lecturer  on  physiology,  recently, 
who  devoted  his  energy  to  the  discussion  of 
such  momentous  questions  as  the  reasons 
for  the  preference  of  the  terms  chylef  action 
and  chymefaction  to  chylefication  and  chy- 
mefication!  He  had,  seemingly,  been  study- 
ing a  medical  dictionary,  and  the  whole 
exercise  was  a  naming  of  the  technical 
terms  used  in  describing  the  digestive 
process,  and  a  quiz  upon  the  same. 
There  was  very  little  evidence  that  the 
teachers  had  a  clear  notion  of  the  steps 
in  the  process  which  they  were  trying  to 
name.  This  was  one  of  the  less  ob- 
jectionable of  this  class  of  exercises 
which  we  have  in  mind.  The  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  the  refinements  of  form 
will  cease  to  take  precedence  over  the  sub- 
stance which  the  form  embodies. 

We  propose  to  go  further,  if  necessary, 
and  describe  in  full  the  exercises  perpe- 
trated by  some  of  these  institute  instruc- 
tors, giving  time  and  place  if  need  be. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  education  that  these 
weaklings  are  permitted  to  try  to  tell 
teachers  how  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
land.  The  time  must  come,  and  that  very 
soon,  when  the  method  of  politics  in  pay- 
ing political  debts  shall  be  banished  from 
our  institutes,  else  the  institute  will 
cease  to  exist.  He  is  not  a  friend  of  ed- 
ucation who  wishes  to  have  it  continued. 

G.  P.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Attention. 

George  had  a  geography  lesson  to 
learn;  he  was  a  farmer's  son  and  de- 
lighted in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  "bare- 
foot boy."  The  lesson  was  about  the 
state  of  Montana;  and  his  teacher  said, 
in  a  pleasant  way,  "Montana  has  many 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  long  valleys, 
rivers  well  stocked  with  fine  fish,  woods 
abounding  in  game,  rich  gold  mines, 
great  waterfalls,  and  large  artificial 
streams  used  to  water  the  farmers' 
fields. " 

In  answer  to  George's  question  about 
the  kinds  of  fish  and  game,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  got  the  water  from  the  ar- 
tificial stream  upon  the  fields,  the  teacher 


replied,  "We  will  talk  it  all  over  in 
about  an  hour  when  you  recite  your  les- 
son, perhaps  then  you  can  tell  more 
about  some  of  these  things  than  I  can." 

George  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
geography  of  Montana  the  next  hour;  so 
absorbed  was  he  that  it  seemed  but  a  few 
minutes  when  he  came  to  his  class  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  Montana's  resources^ 
mountains,  mines,  rivers,  farms,  cities, 
and  all  other  natural  advantages. 

I  rank  had  a  grammar  lesson  to  learn. 
He,  too,  was  a  farmer's  boy,  full  of  love 
for  nature.  He  liked  exceedingly  well  to 
hear  or  read  interesting  stories,  but  had 
a  great  dislike  for  definitions  and  rules 
of  all  kinds.  His  teacher  said  to  him, 
"  Frank,  pay  close  attention  to  your  les- 
son, for  grammar  is  a  very  useful  study. 
It  gives  one  a  great  command  of  language ; 
and  unless  one  is  a  good  grammarian,  he 
is  liable  to  make  many  bad  mistakes  in 
speech.  Now  you  will  have  an  hour  for 
study." 

Poor  Frank  !  How  he  wanted  "a  great 
command  of  language  !"  How  he  dreaded 
to  make  "many  bad  mistakes!"  How 
hard  he  tried  to  "  pay  attention  "  for  the 
next  miserable  hour  in  which  his  gram- 
mar lesson  compared,  at  least  in  two  re- 
spects, to  the  road  to  fame — it  was  hard 
and  long.  His  study  and  bis  thoughts 
ran  something  like  this:  "  A  phrase  is 
an  assemblage  of  words —  'great  command 
of  language' — 'ignorant  mistakes.'  1 
wonder  if  I  make  many  bad  mistakes;, 
nobody  seems  to  notice  them  if  I  do,  so  I 
guess 'tain't  much  difference  if  I  do.  —  'A 
phrase  is  an  assemblage  of  words  not 
constituting' — 'great  command  of  lan- 
guage,' I  wonder  what  that  means,  any 
way.  I  rather  command  a  company  of 
soldiers."  And  so  the  hour  was  spent,, 
like  a  species  of  purgatory,  his  eyes  be- 
ing pointed  at  his  book  but  his  thoughts- 
vacillating  between  "paying  attention  ta 
grammar,"  and  acquiring  "a  great  com- 
mand of  language."  If  he  had  any  at- 
tention to  "  pay,"  it  surely  was  not  his 
fault  if  he  did  not  pay  it,  for  he  tried 
hard  enough;  and  his  whole  being,  mind 
and  body,  was  wearied  in  the  effort. 

Now,  which  of  these  two  boys  paid  the 
best  attention,  and  in  which  case  was  the 
attention  most  voluntary  ?  George  did 
not  even  think  of  attention,  and  instead 
of  being  tired  of  his  work  was  anxious^ 
for  more,  while  Frank  was  nearly  used 
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up  by  his  efforts  to  "pay  attention." 
Yet  which  boy's  consciousness  had 
stretched  out  with  all  its  faculties  eagerly 
seizing  and  assimilating  the  subject-mat- 
ter before  it  ?  Which  boy,  in  spite  of 
his  distracted  effort,  had  found  his  inter- 
est and  thoughts  continually  turning 
from  his  lifeless  task,  and  eagerly  grasp- 
ing at  something  else  that  responded  to 
his  desires  ? 

George  had  been  aided  by  his  teacher 
to  give  his  whole  self,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  energies,  to  his  work.  That  is  true, 
voluntary  attention.  Frank  had  been 
somewhat  worried  by  his  teacher's  re- 
mark about  "  bad  mistakes  "  and  consid- 
erably bewildered  as  to  what  a  great 
command  of  language  might  be;  and 
hence,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  his  attention 
was  distracted,  and  that  means  less  vol- 
untary. We  p^y  attention  in  proportion 
as  our  whole  being,  interest,  thought, 
and  energy,  become  absorbed  in  its  sub- 
ject and  assimilates  it  to  itself. 

H.  W.  Brewster. 

Chicago  University. 


Stories  for  First  Grade. 

XVI. 

The  Bird  with  No  Name.— .4d«pted  from 
Orimm. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  birds  grew  tired 
of  living  without  a  master,  so  they  agreed 
to  choose  one  of  their  number  for  king. 

The  plover  did  not  vote  with  the  other 
birds  to  have  a  king.  He  said  that  he 
had  lived  free  and  would  die  free.  He 
flew  about  here  and  there  among  the 
birds,  crying,  "Don't  you  do  it,  don't 
you  do  it!  "  But  as  no  one  noticed  him 
he  went  back  to  his  lonely  home  in  the 
swamp  and  has  never  since  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  other  birds. 

One  fine  May  day  the  birds  all  came  to- 
gether from  woods,  fields,  and  meadows 
to  choose  a  king.  There  was  the  eagle 
and  the  hawk,  the  owl  and  the  crow,  the 
lark  and  the  sparrow,  and  a  great  many 
little  birds,  among  them  one  without  a 
name. 

A  hen  who  had  heard  nothing  about 
the  meeting  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  so  many  gathered  together.  "Cluck, 
cluck,  cluck!  What  are  they  all  going 
to  do?"  she  cackled.  But  the  rooster 
asked  his  dear  wife  to  be  quiet,  and  then 


told  her  why  the  birds  were  having  a 
meeting. 

At  this  meeting  the  birds  all  agreed 
that  the  one  who  could  fly  the  highest 
should  be  chosen  king. 

A  green  frog  who  sat  in  the  bushes, 
when  he  heard  this,  croaked  dreadfully 
and  said  there  would  be  many  tears  shed 
over  that  plan  of  settling  the  matter. 
The  crow  said,  "Caw,  caw!  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  a  bit  of  trouble  about 
it." 

They  did  not  fly  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, so  that  none  might  say,  "I  could 
have  flown  higher  if  it  had  not  been 
evening.    I  was  very  tired. " 

Next  morning  when  all  was  ready  the 
crow  gave  one  "caw"  as  a  signal,  and 
the  whole  flock  rose  in  the  air.  There 
was  quite  a  cloud  of  dust  scattered  about 
and  a  great  rustling  noise  and  a  flapping 
of  wings.  It  was  as  if  a  dark  cloud  had 
passed  over  the  sun.  The  little  birds 
staid  among  the  branches;  they  knew 
they  could  not  go  so  high. 

The  large  birds  kept  together  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  eagle  at  last  went 
beyond  all  the  others. 

When  the  eagle  saw  that  none  could 
follow  him,  he  said  to  himself,  "I  do  not 
need  to  go  a.ny  higher;  I  shall  surely  be 
chosen  king. " 

And  the  birds  below  him  cried  out, 
"You  must  be  our  king.  No  other  bird 
can  fly  so  high." 

"  I  can,"  cried  the  little  fellow  without 
a  name.  He  had  crept  among  the  wing 
feathers  of  the  eagle  without  being  seen, 
and  had  been  carried  up  into  the  air. 
As  he  was  not  tired  he  flew  higher  and 
higher  until  he  was  almost  out  of  the 
eagle's  sight.  When  he  had  gone  as  far 
as  he  cared  to  go  he  folded  his  wings  to- 
gether and  sank  slowly  down  to  the 
earth,  crying  out,  "I  am  king!  I  am 
king!" 

"You  our  king?"  cried  the  birds, 
angrily;  "No,  no!  That  was  not  fair !" 

As  they  would  not  have  this  little  bird 
for  king,  they  had  to  try  some  other 
plan  for  choosing  one.  This  is  the  plan 
they  agreed  upon:  Whoever  should  sink 
lowest  into  the  earth  should  be  king. 
When  the  goose  heard  this  she  shook  her 
head  and  laid  her  broad  breast  on  the 
ground.  The  rooster  scratched  away 
quickly  to  make  a  hole.  The  duck  got 
into  trouble,  for  she  jumped  into  a  deep 
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ditch  and  sprained  her  leg  so  badly  that 
she  waddled  away  to  the  nearest  pond, 
crying,  "Bad  work!  bad  work!" 

The  little  bird  without  a  name  went  in 
search  of  a  mouse  hole,  and  as  he  slipped 
into  it  he  cried  with  his  shrill  voice,  "I 
am  king!  I  am  king!  " 

"You'  our  king?"  cried  the  angry 
birds.  "Do  you  think  we  would  have  a 
dishonest  bird  for  our  king?"  So  they 
shut  him  up  in  the  mouse  hole,  hoping  to 
starve  him  to  death,  and  the  owl  was 
made  guard  over  the  hole  to  keep  the 
little  rogue  from  getting  away. 

In  the  evening  all  the  birds  felt  very 
tired  with  their  high  flights,  so  they  went 
home  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
bed.  The  owl  alone  staid  by  the  mouse 
hole  staring  into  it  with  her  great 
solemn  eyes;  but  after  a  while  she  became 
tired  and  said  to  herself,  "I  can  easily 
shut  one  eye  and  by  keeping  the  other 
open,  watch  that  little  cheat  does  not 
get  away. "  Then  she  closed  one  eye  and 
with  the  other  kept  close  watch  of  the 
hole. 

The  little  fellow  peeped  out  once  or 
twice,  and  thought,  as  the  owl  seemed  to 
be  asleep,  that  he  could  slip  away;  but 
the  owl  saw  him  and  made  such  a  quick 
step  towards  him  that  he  got  back  in  a 
hurry. 

A  little  while  after,  the  owl  thought 
she  would  rest  the  eye  that  had  been 
open,  and  open  the  other,  and  so  keep  on 
changing  all  night;  but  when  she  closed 
one  she  forgot  to  open  the  other,  so  both 
eyes  were  shut  and  she  was  fast  asleep. 

The  little  one  peeped  out  again  and 
saw  that  now  he  could  easily  get  away, 
so  he  crept  out  very  quietly  and  flew 
away. 

From  that  time  the  owl  has  never 
dared  to  show  herself  by  daylight,  for 
fear  that  the  other  birds  might  pick  out 
her  feathers  and  pull  her  to  pieces,  so 
she  flies  about  in  the  night  time  and 
chases  and  catches  the  mice  who  make 
such  bad  holes. 

And  the  little  bird,  too,  keeps  out  of 
the  owl's  way,  for  he  fears  she  will  catch 
him  by  the  neck  and  kill  him.  He  lives 
near  houses  where  men  can  protect  him, 
or  in  the  hedges  where  he  builds  his  nest, 
and  he  keeps  crying  out  in  a  piping  voice, 
"I  am  king,  I  am  king!"  The  other  birds 
make  fun  of  him  by  calling  him  the  hedge 
king — that  is,  the  wren. 


Purpose. —Trickery  doesn't  pay.  If 
we  could  fully  convince  the  little  ones 
of  this,  politics  as  a  trade,  would  have 
to  suspend,  and  integrity  in  every  line 
of  business  would  be  the  rule. 

Cheating  among  all  classes  and  in 
every  occupation,  is  rife.  Young  chil- 
dren sometimes  learn  to  be  adepts  at  it. 
In  schools  the  trouble  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

In  "The  Bird  with  no  Name,"  the  re- 
ward rendered  to  the  "cheat"  is  typical. 
This  story  makes  plain  the  contempt  and 
indignation  people  feel  toward  one  who 
has  gained  position  through  dishonesty. 

The  insecure  feeling  betrayed  by  the 
wren  is  akin  to  that  which  dishonest 
people  experience  and  sometimes  mani- 
fest. 

To  help  the  child  to  hate  trickery  and 
to  despise  its  fruits,  this  story  is  taught. 

Aim  for  the  Children. — Our  new  story 
tells  how  the  birds  got  a  king  that  they 
would  not  own. 

Preparation. — What  does  a  king  do? 
What  would  a  bird  king  do?  (Tell  the 
birds  when  to  come  north,  where  to  build 
their  nests,  etc.)  What  could  the  birds 
do  for  their  king?  (Feed  him  with  the 
choicest  worms,  make  him  a  fine  palace, 
(nest)  and  give  him  concerts  very  often.) 
Did  you  ever  hear  many  birds  singing  at 
the  same  time?  What  birds  joined  in 
the  concerts  you  heard?  You  did  not 
name  the  plover.  (Previously  studied  in 
science.)  Why  not?  (It  does  not  stay 
with  the  other  birds.) 

Presentation. — We  shall  find  to-day 
why  the  plovers  go  off  by  themselves. 

We  will  go  to  the  birds'  meeting,  but  we 
shall  not  find  the — ?  (plover)  there.  Why 
not?  But  we  shall  find  the  bird  that  has 
no  name. 

Why  had  the  birds  met  together?  (To 
choose  a  king.)  To-day  we  shall  find 
how  they  chose  their  king. 

And  now  we  shall  see  which  bird  goes 
the  highest,  for  that  one  will  be — ? 
(king.)  If  we  had  been  there  what  would 
we  have  seen  and  heard?  Which  do  you 
think  will  go  the  highest?  Why,  do  you 
think,  were  the  birds  glad  when  they 
were  to  have  the  eagle  for  king?  (Could 
fight  for  them  with  his  strong  bill  and 
claws.  He  is  large  and  rather  fine  look- 
ing.) How  do  you  think  they  w^ould  like 
to  have  the  wren  for  king?  Why  would 
they  not  want  him? 
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Have  the  birds  a  king  now?  (They 
will  not  have  the  wren  for  king.)  Who 
said  the  wren  was  king?  (Himself.)  Tell 
us  how  the  wren  came  to  call  himself 
king.  How  would  the  birds  feel  about 
the  wren  again  calling  himself  king? 

Now,  we  shall  find  whether  the  owl 
made  a  good  guard  or  not.  What  was 
he  guarding?  Why?  What  might  hap- 
pen now  that  the  owl  was  asleep?  Was 
the  wren  happy  now  that  he  was  free? 
What  did  he  fear?  Where  would  he  live? 
How  do  you  think  that  owl  felt  when  he 
found  that  the  wren  had  gotten  away? 

Application. — What  did  the  wren  want? 
(To  be  king  and  to  have  all  the  good 
things  that  kings  have.) 

What  did  he  get?  (A  prison  cell,  a 
lonely  life,  fear  of  death,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  hatred  of  all  the  other  birds.) 
And  he  was  not  treated  worse  than  he 
deserved. 

One  little  story  tells  why  all  these  bad 
things  came  to  him.  What  is  that?  (He 
cheated.) 

Do  little  folks  ever  want  anything  as 
badly  as  the  wren  wanted  to  be  king? 
Do  they  ever  cheat  to  get  these  things? 
Do  people  dislike  cheats  as  much  as  the 
birds  did?  Will  your  playmates  like  to 
play  with  you  if  you  cheat?  Cheating 
made  the  little  wren  unhappy.  It  makes 
little  boys  and  girls — ?  (unhappy.)  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  cheating? 

Mrs.  Lid  a  B.  McMcjrry. 


A  Good  Story. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Educational 
Journal  of  Toronto,  tells  the  following 
good  story: 

The    public  school  board  advertised 

for  three  teachers,  at  salaries  of  $480  per  an- 
num, to  fill  vacancies  on  their  staff.  Aruong 
those  who  responded  was  one  Ontario  teacher 
who,  after  describing  quite  fully  and  in  a  style 
that  kept  back  nothing  from  excessive  mod- 
esty, his  experience  and  attainments,  and  sub- 
mitting his  testimonials,  closed  as  follows: 

"I  will  give  you  my  services  in  either  of  the 
rooms  for  $460  per  annum;  and  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  my  personality,  I  may  say  that  I 
stand  six  feet  two  inches,  etc." 

The  reply  of  the  secretary  of  the  school 
board  was  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir: — Your  application  was  duly  re- 
ceived, but  not  considered.  The  board  de- 
cided that  any  teacher  who  could  so  far  forget 
his  manhood  as  to  attempt  to  under-bid  his 
tellow  teachers  by  offering  his  services  for 
$460  per  annum,  when  the  salary  advertised 


was  $480  per  annum,  was  not  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial they  were  in  search  of. 

"  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  height 
is  two  feet  six,  not  six  feet  two,  as  stated  in 
your  application.    I  am,  etc.,  etc." 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  just  as  good 
on  this  side  of  "the  line"  as  on  the 
other. 


Teaching  Children  to  Kead. 

To  read  is  to  gather  thought,  feeling, 
and  purpose  from  the  printed  page. 
The  thoughts  may  be  noble  or  ignoble, 
the  feelings  may  be  divine  or  demonic; 
the  purpose  may  be  high  or  low.  The 
end  which  the  school  should  seek  in 
teaching  children  to  read,  is  to  lead  them 
to  gather  ennobling  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  worthy  purposes,  from  what 
they  read.  By  reading  we  mean  much 
more  than  the  mere  gaining  of  informa- 
tion. Children  read  in  their  study  of 
geography,  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic; 
that  is,  they  interpret  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences.  Here  reading  is  a 
means  to  knowledge  of  these  different 
sciences.  The  school  must  teach  those 
conventional  symbols — printed  words — 
that  combine  to  express  thought  upon 
all  classes  of  subjects.  These  are  the 
mere  mechanics  of  knowledge — a  neces- 
sary  instrument  in  coming  at  the  knowl- 
edge itself.  This  word-learning  is  not 
learning  to  read,  in  any  but  a  very  nar- 
row and  limited  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  a  distinct  process  of  growth 
which  we  call  reading,  just  as  there  is 
a  form  of  growth  we  call  geography,  or 
mathematics,  or  natural  science.  They 
are  all  forms  of  mind  activity  which  re- 
sult in  knowledge  and  power — that  is, 
spiritual  growth. 

Now  the  reading  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
studies  by  being  "thought  touched  with 
emotion."  This  is  Mathew  Arnold's 
definition  of  literature.  When  he  is 
reading,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  the 
pupil  is  living  in  a  world  of  ideals.  If 
the  reading  is  well  chosen  both  in  respect 
to  quality  and  adaptation  to  the  child's 
ability,  it  may  be  the  most  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  school  in  promoting  "intelli- 
gence, well  distributed  affections  "  (lov- 
ing and  hating  the  right  things),  "and 
a  ready  will. "  It  is  because  the  school 
is  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  this 
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truth  that  so  many  primary  teachers  are 
seeking  to  supplement  the  mechanical, 
but  necessary,  drill  in  the  mastery  of 
word  forms, — with  a  view  to  which  most 
of  the  primary  readers  are  constructed — 
with  classic  stories  and  poems  and  fairy 
tales,  where  noble  thoughts  are  touched 
with  ennobling  emotion.  It  is  what  we 
think,  feel,  and  do  that  educates  us. 
Literature  of  the  right  kind  awakens 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  resolves  of  a 
high  order.  The  idea  of  substituting 
the  nature  readers,  or  science  readers, 
or  geography  readers,  for  literary  ma- 
terial, in  the  reading  classes,  will  not 
finally  prevail;  though  these  books  have 
their  place  in  school  work. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  exer- 
cises involved  in  teaching  children  to 
read  literature. 

One  is  word-drill.  Whether  we  use 
the  phonic  method  or  the  word  or  sen- 
tence method,  or  a  combination  of  all  the 
methods,  the  end  in  view  is  the  mastery 
of  the  form  of  the  word  with  its  proper 
meaning  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
used. 

The  other  exercise  is  reading  proper. 
The  little  ones  must  be  prepared  to  do 
this  for  themselves  by  listening  to  read- 
ing, and  to  story  telling,  which  have  the 
characteristics  of  literature.  That  is, 
they  must  convey  some  universal  truth, 
must  awaken  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
tend  to  high  resolves.  Story-telling  is 
an  art,  but  any  sympathetic  teacher  who 
becomes  saturated  with  the  story  and  its 
meaning  can  soon  learn  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  it,  and  can  emphasize  its  teach- 
ings without  making  the  moral  too  ob- 
trusive. The  writer  has  little  sympathy 
with  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  many 
intelligent  people  that  moral  conduct 
must  be  sugar-coated,  when  taught  to 
children,  so  that  the  lesson  shall  be  con- 
cealed. Children  cannot  begin  too  young 
to  distinguish,  consciously,  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  Nor  does  he  believe  that  all  the 
wrong  conduct  should  be  expurgated  from 
the  stories. 

But  there  are  many  fairy  and  folk  sto- 
ries which  have  come  down  to  us  un- 
changed, from  a  coarser  and  cruder  civ- 
ilization, that  children  should  not  read  in 
that  form.  They  aften  stimulate  the  de- 
monic more  than  the  divine.  When  their 
content  is  of  value,  their  form  should  be 


changed,  and  harmful  suggestions  and 
associations  expurgated.  Mr.  Felix  Ad- 
der has  given  some  excellent  advice  on 
this  subject  in  his  book  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  which  every  primary 
teacher  and  mother  of  young  children 
ought  to  read. 

How  should  the  story  be  presented  to 
the  children?  Lida  B.  McMurry  has 
given  a  method  of  treatment  in  this 
and  former  numbers  of  The  Journal 
that  will  be  very  suggestive  to  many 
primary  teachers.  We  shall  undertake, 
in  the  next  number,  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  how  to  teach  literature  to  children 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  of 
growth  of  the  child's  mind.  B. 


A  Teacher's  Inquiry. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

I  send  you,  herewith,  ray  answer  to  "A 
Teacher's  Inquiry,  on  page  45  of  your  Septem- 
ber number. 

"Why?"  Please  explain  through  The  Jour- 
nal, why  the  "divisor  is  inverted"  in  perform- 
ing an  operation  in  division  of  fractions." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  inverting  the  di- 
visor; for  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience. 
The  same  result  will  be  secured  by  multiplying 
the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  denom- 
inator of  the  divisor;  which  reduces  the  divi- 
dend to  the  same  name  or  number  of  parts,  as 
those  of  the  divisor;  and  then  by  dividing  the 
result  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor;  by 
multiplying  it  into  the  denominator  of  the 
didend.  Or 

Reduce  the  fractional  dividend  to  the  same 
name  as  the  fractional  divisor,  and  divide  the 
new  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numer- 
ator of  the  divisor. 

I  will  give  here  a  common  rule  for  working 
all  kinds  of  fractions — common  or  decimal — a& 
well  as  denominate  numbers: 

Rule.— ''Reduce  all  numbers  to  the  same 
name,  or  to  the  lowest  name,  and  use  the  nu- 
merators, or  results,  as  simple  whole  number?. 
Yours  truly,  Z.  Richaki>s. 


He  Called  Me  a  Liar. 

[The  following  incident  occurred  nearly  two- 
score  years  ago,  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Illinois. 
He  who  tells  the  story  is  now  president  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  normal  schools  in  the 
union,  and  the  teacher,  Mr.  G,  has  grown  gray 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  cities  in  the  state.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  has  never  forgotten  the- 
first  duty  of  the  school-master.— Ed.] 

The  little  wood-colored  school-house 
was  mounted  on  pegs,  as  if  on  tip-toe  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unusual  scene. 
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The  autumn  days  were  shortening  and 
the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  was  wioging 
its  zig-zag  flight  from  the  almost  naked 
boughs  to  the  earth.  It  was  the  afternoon 
recess.  Upon  the  play-ground,  the  ordi- 
nary games  were  abandoned,  and  the 
boys  had  rushed  with  one  accord  to  a 
corner  of  the  yard  where  a  youthful  Hec- 
tor and  Achilles  were  engaged  in  mortal 
combat. 

The  average  boy  has  an  exaggerated, 
but  peculiar,  sense  of  honor.  This  terri- 
ble encounter,  which  was  thrilling  all  the 
remnants  of  our  inherited  barbaric  na- 
tures, was  an  affair  of  honor.  No  chiv- 
alric  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  ever 
gazed  across  ten  paces  into  the  ominous 
muzzle  of  another  chivalric  gentleman's 
pistol,  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
demands  of  the  code,  than  had  these  two 
boys  who  were  valiantly  tugging  at  each 
other's  hair. 

The  teacher's  bell  put  an  unceremoni- 
ous end  to  the  sanguinary  conflict,  and 
we  reluctantly  marched  to  our  customary 
places  in  the  school-room. 

The  troubled  face  of  the  teacher  showed 
that  he  had  been  an  unwilling  spectator 
of  the  duel.  No  anger  was  manifested  in 
his  kindly  countenance,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  affair  caused  him  more  pain 
than  he  could  well  express.  Nothing  was 
said,  and  the  afternoon  classes  were  soon 
at  their  "twice  nine  is  eighteen,"  or 
"John  is  a  proper  noun,  masculine  gen- 
der, etc."  The  faces  of  the  combatants 
began  to  lose  their  sullenness,  and  the 
hard  lines  slowly  faded  away.  At  last, 
four  o'clock  made  its  tardy  appearance, 
and  expectation  was  alive.  The  teacher 
was  a  new-comer.  The  traditions  of  the 
school  had  never  been  violated.  From 
the  remotest  period  there  had  been  fights, 
and  the  traditional  flogging  of  both  was 
of  course  expected. 

The  boy  who  could  vindicate  his  honor 
on  the  play-ground,  and  take  his  whip- 
ping without  a  tear,  was  a  hero;  it  was 
a  glory  for  us  smaller  boys  to  be  on 
familiar  terms  with  him.  Even  the  lad 
with  a  bloody  nose  who  stoically  ac- 
cepted his  inevitable  share  of  the  pun- 
ishment, was  but  a  lesser  hero. 

"Books  aside!"  When  the  rustle  of 
leaves  and  the  thumps  of  sundry  slates 
had  ceased,  we  sat  with  beating  hearts 
to  see  the  result  of  the  fray. 

"Well,  John,  what  was  the  trouble?" 


"He  called  me  a  liar,  sir,  and  I  struck 
him, "  said  John — and  his  face  flamed  with 
passion.  John's  air  of  defiance  plainly 
said,  "And  I  did  right,  sir,  and  you  can 
punish  me  if  you  wish,  but  I  will  do  the 
same  thing  again  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. " 

Mr.  Gr.  understood  the  look.  "And 
were  you  a  liar,  John?"  "I,  a  liar,  sir?' 
Why — why,  no  sir, "  with  some  hesitation. 

"Then  why  did  you  strike?"  "Why,, 
sir,  I  allow  no  one  to  call  me  a  liar,"  re- 
sponded John,  hotly. 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
reason,  John.  If  you  had  told  a  false- 
hood, it  would  be  exceedingly  discourte- 
ous, to  say  the  least,  on  William's  part  to- 
have  told  you  so  in  such  a  positive  way, 
and  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  good  conduct  that  must  have 
lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  good 
people,  while  you  would  have  but  made 
a  bad  matter  worse.  If  you  were  not 
guilty  of  falsehood,  then  William  was,, 
and  you  made  yourself  a  fellow  law- 
breaker by  striking  him.  If  a  man 
should  so  far  forget  what  constitutes 
gentlemanly  conduct  as  to  call  me  a  liar, 
I  should  be  showing  too  much  respect  for 
his  opinion  if  I  resented  it." 

This  view  of  the  case  was  new  to  John, 
and  he  could  but  feel  that  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows  he  was,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  losing  the  glory  of  the  occasion. 

"He  who  is  right  needs  no  such  vindi- 
cation, John.  Let's  leave  the  fighting  to 
the  brutes.  Will  you  be  happier  with 
the  consciousness  that  you  have  been  the 
slave  of  your  temper,  that  you  have  set 
this  sad  example  of  wrong  doing  before^ 
your  mates,  than  you  would  have  been  in 
the  thought  that  you  were  right,  and 
that  you  had  overlooked  the  coarseness- 
of  another?  The  gentlemen  are  what 
their  name  implies.  Then,  boys,  isn't 
there  a  better  way,  too,  of  adjusting 
your  difficulties,  than  by  a  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  the  worst  there  is  in  you?' 
Did  your  fight  settle  the  question  of  your 
honor?  Think  it  over,  boys.  That's  all. 
School  is  dismissed." 

We  went  out  into  the  still  streets  of 
the  village  a  thoughtful  group  of  boys. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  slipped  away, 
but  the  little  speech  has  been  imperfectly 
repeated  to  many  a  belligerent  Young 
America,  with  good  results.  I  have  for- 
gotten whether  Mr.  G.  taught  me  the- 
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mysteries  of  long  division  and  greatest 
common  divisor,  but  I  remember  the 
lesson  of  that  autumn  afternoon,  in  the 
wood-colored  school-house.  J.W.C. 


The  Reading  of  Poor  Children. 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn  gives  some  interest- 
ing observations  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  September.  He  has  supplied 
.200  children  with  2,500  books  from  a  small 
library,  in  one  year ;  the  library  being  open 
from  7:00  to  7:30  p.  m.  every  week  day. 
They  are  the  children  of  a  "poor  city 
neighborhood."  Some  of  the  results  of 
his  observations  seem  to  us  to  be  in- 
structive. He  says  that  the  continued 
•demand  for  fairy  stories  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. It  comes  from  boys  and  girls 
alike,  of  all  ages.  Most  of  these  chil- 
dren are  of  Irish  parentage.  Next  to 
fairy  stories  they  prefer  histories.  They 
want  all  fancy  or  all  fact.  They  do  not 
like  books  where  these  are  blended.  Of 
the  histories  they  prefer  those  dealing 
with  wars.  He  says  that  if  the  library 
could  have  supplied  what  was  demanded, 
one-half  of  the  books  given  out  would 
have  been  fairy  stories,  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  other  half  would  have  been 
war  books.  Books  of  adventure  and  of 
travel  ranked  next  in  popularity. 

While  girls  read  boys'  books  with 
avidity,  the  boys  would  not  read  girls' 
books.  If,  by  mistake,  a  boy  takes  one 
■of  these  he  returns  it  immediately  with 
"the  frankest  expressions  of  disgust." 

This  information  is  valuable  to  the 
teacher  and  philanthropist,  and  Mr.  San- 
born's report  will  stimulate  similar  ob- 
servation by  others  who  have  like  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  about  children.  Li- 
brary statistics  are  of  little  value  in 
showing  the  preferences  of  children,  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  copies 
of  the  books  of  their  choice  to  supply 
them  all,  and  they  are  compelled  to  take 
out  books  less  pleasing  to  them.  It  is 
important  to  know  what  a  child  prefers 
as  a  starting  point  in  leading  him  to  pre- 
fer something  else.  Editor. 


On  the  Nature  of  Grammar. 

The  grammar  of  the  Latin,  Glreek,  or 
'German  language  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  English  grammar,  as  it  is 


taught  in  the  schools;  and  very  differ- 
ent, too,  from  English  grammar  as  it 
really  is.  We  are  prompted  to  add  that 
English  grammar  as  it  is  taught,  differs 
about  as  widely  from  grammar  as  it  really 
is.  In  the  other  languages,  named  above, 
grammar  treats  of  the  modifications  of 
the  forms  of  words,  and  the  position  of 
these  words  in  the  sentence,  which  are 
required  to  express  certain  specific 
meanings.  Knowing  its  form  and  its 
place  in  the  sentence,  one  would  know 
its  meaning,  if  he  knew  the  grammar  of 
the  language.  There  are  very  many 
changes  in  the  forms  of  words  which  the 
English  language  knows  nothing  of. 
Five  or  six  cases,  three  genders  for 
each,  two  or  three  numbers  for  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  different 
conjugations  and  declensions  that  make 
the  pupil  dizzy  to  think  about;  each  ex- 
pressed by  some  arbitrary  modification 
of  the  root  word,  and  to  be  learned  in  its 
likenesses  to  and  differences  from  the 
others.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ger- 
man schools  begin  the  study  of  grammar 
in  the  first  year  and  continue  it  through 
the  school  life  of  the  child.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  growth  of  the  English  when 
it  had  such  a  grammar.  But  it  had  vi- 
tality enough  to  burst  these  bonds  of 
form  and  slough  off  most  of  the  termina- 
tions and  changes.  The  irregular  verbs 
have  kept  more  of  them,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  the  children,  and  of  many 
grown  up  children.  But  English  differs 
from  these  other  languages  in  being  a 
"grammarless  tongue,"  for  the  most 
part. 

In  what,  then,  does  English  grammar 
consist? 

It  is  the  analytic  phase  or  side  of  the 
study  of  a  sentence.  In  the  study  of 
anything  we  consider  it  either  as  to  its 
union  with  other  things  to  make  a 
larger  unity  than  itself, — which  is  the 
side  of  synthesis, — or  we  analyze  it  into 
its  parts  to  see  of  what  it  is  composed. 
The  synthetic  side  of  language  study  we 
call  composition.  The  analytic  side  is 
grammar.  Now,  analysis  and  synthesis 
can  never  be  wholly  separated.  In 
fact,  we  must  always  analyze  at  the 
same  time  that  we  unite,  and  we  must 
always  unite  at  the  same  time  that 
we  separate.  But  the  force  of  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  synthetic  process, 
because  construction  is  what  we  seek  to 
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do.  Or  the  force  of  attention  may  be 
directed  to  analysis  because  what  we 
seek  to  know  is  the  parts  that  make  up 
the  unity.  Nothing  can  be  known  with- 
out seeing  it  as  a  whole  composed  of 
parts.  In  English  grammar  the  force  of 
the  attention  is  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  sentence  is 
composed,  and  of  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  forming  the  unity  called  the 
sentence.  The  end  sought  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  sentence  as  a  whole  through 
the  study  of  the  parts  that  compose  it. 
In  composition  we  may  know  in  a  clear 
but  indistinct  way,  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  but  grammar  adds  distinctness  to 
this  knowledge.  Composition  sets  the 
sentence  off  clearly  from  others,  and 
views  it  as  distinct  from  them.  Gram- 
mar looks  into  the  sentence  itself,  and 
gives  distinctness  to  the  elements  that 
compose  this  whole.  The  two  together 
form  the  synthetic-analytic,  or  double- 
faced  activity  that  belongs  to  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  intellectual  processes. 

The  teacher  who  grasps  the  meaning 
of  this  statement  will  see  that  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
made  in  the  September  number,  is  really 
one  of  the  very  first  things  to  do  in 
studying  grammar.  There  is  more  wis- 
dom than  we  knew  in  those  grammars  of 
the  olden  time  which  began  by  defining 
the  "Parts  of  Speech."  And  possibly 
those  grammar-makers  builded  better 
than  they  knew. 

Our  purpose  in  this  has  been  to  show, 
in  a  few  brief  statements,  the  nature  of 
grammar  as  a  branch  of  language  study, 
and  its  intimate  and  necessary  relation 
to  composition.  This  brief  discussion 
will  be  seen  to  justify  that  definition  of 
grammar  with  which  the  ancient  text- 
books began,  viz:  "Grammar  teaches  us 
how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly. "  G.  P.  B. 


Why  Invert  the  Divisor? 

In  answer  to  the  call  from  "A  Teacher" 
in  the  September  Journal,  several  cor- 
respondents have  sent  us  explanations  of 
the  process  of  dividing  one  fraction  by 
another.  We  give  the  substance  of  four 
of  these  explanations.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  divisor  is  no  more  inverted  when  the 
dividend  is  a  fraction  than  it  is  when  the 


dividend  is  a  whole  number.  To  divide 
by  a  fraction  in  any  case,  we  divide  by 
its  numerator  and  multiply  the  result  by 
its  denominator.  This  is  precisely  what 
results  when  we  "invert  the  divisor  and 
proceed  as  in  multiplication."  The  third 
solution  below  illustrates  this  view  ex- 
actly. 

If  one  insists  upon  thinking  of  the  di- 
visor as  "inverted,"  his  best  explanation 
is  the  second,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction,  that  is, 
the  fraction  with  its  terms  exchanged, 
always  shows  how  many  times  the  frac- 
tion is  contained  in  1  or  unity.    E.  C.  H. 

I.  One  explanation  given  for  "inverting  the 
divisor"  is  that  it  always  gives  the  same  re- 
sult as  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  both  frac- 
tions to  their  least  common  denominator,  and 
then  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  dividend 
by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor.  Thus: 

11^3  55_i.36  55 

•  5  6^  •  60  36' 

11^5  —  55 

To  give  the  reasons  why  the  fractions  must 
be  reduced  to  the  same  denominator  before 
dividing,  we  must  simply  remind  ourselves 
that  in  division  (apart  from  the  operation 
often  called  partition),  the  thing  measured  or 
divided  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  meas- 
ure or  divisor.  F.  H.  C. 

II.  To  explain  a  process  after  the  process 
has  been  learned  is  usually  a  waste  of  time,  in 
teaching  arithmetic.    If  the  ucliy  has  a  value, 
it  is  to  aid  in  discovering  new  facts,  and  so- 
should  come  before  and  not  after  the  how. 

Reasoning  from  known  to  unknown: 
f  contains  |  1  time, 
i  contains  |  \  time. 
1  contains  f  f  times, 
f  contains  f  f  Xf  times. 

If  pupils  have  been  trained  to  reason  by 
comparison  and  understand  multiplication, 
they  may  easily  be  led,  by  independent 
analysis  similar  to  the  foregoing,  to  discover 
for  themselves  all  the  hidden  mysteries  and 
"clouded  points"  in  division  of  fractions. 

J.  T.  B. 

III.  I  have  taught  division  of  a  fraction  by 
a  fraction  successfully  in  the  following  way: 
Suppose  the  problem  to  be  If  the  di- 
visor were  2,  the  quotient  would  be  ^  of  |;  but 
the  divisor  is  \  of  2;  hence,  the  quotient  must 
be  3  times  ^  of  |,  which  is  fXf =if. 

J.  M.  C. 

IV.  Working  problems  in  division  is  simply 
undoing  multiplication.     The  dividend  is  a 
product,  the  divisor  and  quotient  are  factors, 
one  of  which  is  given  to  find  the  other.  Hence,, 
divisor  Xquotient=dividend. 

In  the  problem  f-^|=? 

I  of  the  quotient=f . 

i  of  the  quotient=^  of  f . 

Whole  quotient=f  of  |,  or  f  Xf.    J.  T.  B. 
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The  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 
XII. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Our  young  readers  will  remember  that 
in  the  July  number  we  told  how  the 
king's  visitor  put  to  sleep  those  servants 
that  helped  their  master  to  think  and 
feel  and  choose  what  was  true  and  right, 
and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  brute 
servants,  who  always  made  him  think 
and  act  very  much  like  an  animal.  We 
now  wish  to  tell  them  how  this  visitor 
served  another  class  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants. You  must  know  that  the  king 
had  about  five  hundred  servants  in 
the  castle  who  were  very  strong. 
They  would  carry  the  castle  around,  with 
the  master  and  all  the  other  workers  in 
it,  wherever  he  ordered.  He  called  them 
his  muscles,  which  name  in  his  language 
meant  "little  mice."  Now,  why  the 
king  should  think  of  these  strong  ser- 
vants as  "little  mice, "I  cannot  tell;  but 
we  have  been  calling  them  muscles  ever 
since,  without  ever  thinking  that  they 
were  in.  the  least  like  mice.  Perhaps 
our  readers  can  discover  some  reason  for 
the  king's  name. 

Some  of  these  muscles  are  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  others,  for  they  have 
harder  work  to  do. 

This  castle  was  wonderful  in  having 
the  framework  to  hold  it  up  on  the  inside 
instead  of  the  outside.  It  had  no  solid 
walls,  like  the  palaces  built  of  stone,  ex- 
cept around  the  dome  where  the  king 
lived.  This  was  protected  by  a  thick, 
strong  wall.  This  framework  the  king 
called  his  bones.  These  were  tied  to- 
gether at  the  ends  so  as  to  make  joints 
and  hinges,  and  this  made  it  easier  for 
the  muscles  to  carry  the  castle  around. 
Some  of  these  muscles  received  their  or- 
ders direct  from  the  king.  These  were 
his  volujitary  muscles.  The  others 
obeyed  the  different  officers  in  the  castle, 
of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  former  part  of  this 
story.  These  were  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles. Now,  the  voluntary  muscles  were 
attached  at  each  end  to  a  bone  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  move  it  in  any  direc- 
tion they  were  commanded.  When  the 
muscles  made  themselves  shorter  on  one 
side  of  a  bone  that  would  move  the  bone 
in  that  direction.  Then  these  would  re- 
lax and  the  muscles  on  the  other  side 
would  shorten  themselves  and  that  would 


pull  the  bone  back  again.  By  moving 
these  bones  the  whole  castle  would  be 
moved  about  from  one  place  to  another. 
(The  teacher  should  show  the  action  of 
the  muscles  in  bending  the  arm  and 
straightening  it  again.) 

Now,  when  the  king  and  his  servants 
are  all  well,  the  muscles  obey  orders  very 
promptly,  and  the  king  is  carried  about 
wherever  he  wishes  to  go.  The  nerve 
messengers  run  down  from  the  dome  to 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  tell  them  just 
what  the  king  commands.  Other  mes- 
sengers go  from  the  other  officers  to  the 
involuntary  muscles  and  keep  them  at 
work,  pumping  the  blood,  or  drawing  air 
into  the  air  chamber,  and  many  other 
things  which  are  necessary  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  other  servants  and  of 
the  king. 

When  I  called  at  the  castle  last.  Alco- 
hol had  been  a  frequent  visitor  there  for 
a  long  time.  When  he  came  he  would 
always  paralyze  the  nerve  messengers  so 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  messages 
to  the  muscles  promptly,  and  the  muscles 
would  act  very  slowly,  and  so  feebly  that 
sometimes  the  entire  castle  would  fall  to 
the  ground  while  they  were  trying  to 
obey  the  king's  orders.  The  king  was 
so  foolish  as  to  think  Alcohol  made  his 
muscles  stronger.  But  that  was  because 
Alcohol  had  put  to  sleep  the  servants 
that  helped  him  to  think.  Other  people 
knew  that  Alcohol  had  stolen  away  his 
sense  as  well  as  the  strength  of  his 
nerves  and  muscles. 

So  you  see  what  mischief  this  demon 
Alcohol  did  to  those  faithful  servants,  the 
muscles.  When  he  would  stay  away  for 
a  time  they  would  all  recover  their 
strength  again;  but  they  grew  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker,  from  his  repeated 
visits,  until  finally  they  would  shake  and 
tremble  all  the  time,  and  the  king  was 
never  certain  that  they  would  obey  his 
orders.  We  see  that  everybody  in  the 
castle  was  injured  by  this  unwelcome  vis- 
itor whom  the  king  had  become  too  weak 
to  keep  out.  He  made  the  butler  sick,  he 
disabled  the  liver,  he  put  the  nerves  to 
sleep,  and  weakened  the  muscles  and  all 
the  other  servants.  He  did  a  vast  amount 
of  harm  and  no  good  whatever.  He  has 
now  gotten  control  of  the  castle  and  the 
king  is  no  longer  the  king.  Alcohol  is 
the  master,  and  all  because  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  the  complaints  of  his 
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faithful  servants,  while  he  was  yet  strong 
enough  to  drive  out  the  demon. 

Pliny. 


Teaching  Grammar. 

Washington,  Sept.  13,  1894. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Your  September  number  is  a  real  ''Multurn 
in  parvo;"  and  let  me  add,  a  ''Bonum  in  omne.'" 
I  have  been  pleased  in  reading  it  all,  but 
especially  interested  in  reading  what  you  say 
about  "Teaching  Grammar."  Your  sugges- 
tions are  all  good;  and  as  they  harmonize  so 
well,  in  principle,  with  my  own  method  of 
teaching  the  first  lessons  in  English  Grammar, 
permit  me  to  give  my  method,  and  my  manner 
of  illustrating  it  to  my  pupils. 

Grammar  is  the  "Law  Book"  of  language- 
making.  The  elements  of  every  written  lan- 
guage are  as  follows: 

First. — The  names,  or  their  substitutes;  or 
nouns  and  pronouns, 

Second. — The  assertors,  or  asserting  words; 
or  verbs. 

Third. — The  modifiers:  (a)  of  names,  (b)  of 
assertors  or  verbs,  (c)  of  modifiers.  These  are 
adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Fourth. — The  connectives  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  words:  Conjunctions,  prepositions, 
and  pronouns. 

Fifth. — The  interjection,  which  is  really  a 
sentence,  or  complete  thought,  expressed  in 
one  word.    It  is  not  an  element  of  speech,  but 


an  emotional  word.  ISo  sentence  can  contain 
more  than  four  elements  strictly  speaking. 

Let  me  now  illustrate  my  views  by  making  a 
complete  sentence  which  shall  contain  each  of 
these  elements,  and  the  commonly  called 
"  parts  of  speech." 

First. — We  will  begin  with  the  noun,  or 
name,  and  take  bird.''  Whatever  name  is 
taken,  let  its  meaning  be  fully  understood  by 
the  class. 

Second. — We  will  take  an  assertor,  or  verb, 
as  an  essential  element  in  every  sentence; 
''sings:''  as  "bird  sings;"  it  does  something. 

Third. — We  will  take  modifiers:  (a)  of  names, 
or  things;  as  "  pretty,"  or  "  pretty  bird;"  (b)  of 
the  modifier;  as  "-very,"  or  "very  pretty;"  (c) 
of  verbs;  as  "sweetly;"  sings  sweetly;  or 
very  sweetly. 

Fourth. — We  will  take  connectives:  as  "and," 
and  add  "■flies;"  sings  and  flies;  "sweetly  and 
swiftly;"  now  add  ''in  air,"  modified  by  the 
article  "the;"  "sings  and  flies  in  the  air." 
But  let  us  insert  the  pronoun  "it"  before  the 
word  "flies,"  as  "  it  flies." 

Now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  language  we 
have  made. 

(3)       (3)        (1)       (2)        (4)    (1)    (2)  (3) 

"The  pretty  bird  sings;  and  it  flies,  sweetly 

(4)       (3)       (4)     (3)  (1) 

and  swiftly  in  the  air." 

Begin  this  sentence  with  the  word  "Oh!" 
the  interjection,  and  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
represent  every  part  of  spech. 

The  figures  represent  the  number  of  the  ele- 
ment, or  class  of  words.    Yours  truly, 

Z.  Richards. 


Child  Study. 

Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  the 
Sioux  City  schools,  is  making  some  in- 


vestigations along  the  line  of  child  study. 
We  present  below  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
blanks,  which  explains  itself: 


RECORD  OP  pupil's  CHIEF  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Building   Date   Pupil's  Name  

Age..   Grade   Health   Nationality... 

Temperament  (nervous,  equable,  sluggish,  etc.)   General  Ability. 

Sight  (good  or  defective,  etate  defecl)   Hearing  (same  as  sight). . . . 


Obserr  tion  (excellent,  medium,  poor)  

Memory-^  Verbiil  (excellent,  medium,  poor)  

*  Thought  (excellent,  medium,  poor)  

Imagination  (vivid,  medium,  weak)  

Thought  (strong,  medium,  weak)  

Leading  Feeling  Through  Which  to  Govern  

Self  Control  (excellent,  medium,  \\eak)  

Sense  of  Right  (excellent,  medium,  weak)  

Use  of  Language  (excellent,  medium,  poor)  

Subject  of  Deepest  Interest  

.  Chief  Characteristics  (timidity,  recklessness,  etc.) 

,  Greatest  Deficiency -j  ^^Q^al  

*  Physical  


IST  MONTH   3rd  MONTH.  OTH  MONTH.  7TH  MONTH.  9tH  MONTH 


Fill  out  the  blanks  at  top  of  sheet,  except  Temperament  and  General  Ability,  the  first  week;  the  remaining  blanks 
during  the  first  month,  as  soon  as  the  characteristics  called  for  can  be  learned.  Where  words  are  enclosed  in  parenthe- 
sis, as  "Excellent,"  "Medium,"  "Poor,"  etc.,  E.,  M.,  P.  can  be  used  in  bl  inks. 

Add  to  the  record  bi  monthly  any  changes  which  may  be  noticed  under  any  of  the  characteristics  called  for.  If 
none  can  be  noticed,  then  the  space  can  be  left  blank. 

The  principal  object  sought  is  to  lead  teachers  to  study  each  pupil  as  an  individual,  note  bis  characteristics,  and 
Ihus  be  able  to  plan  for  and  attain  definite  results,  and  to  secure  the  proper  development  of  the  individual  pupil, 

H.  E.  Kratz,  Sup  rintendent. 
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My  Pets  at  Home. 

Georgia  Stenger,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  preparing 
a  manual  for  supplemental  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy, designed  to  precede  and  accompany  the 
text-books  in  general  use.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vance pages  of  this  work  have  been  forwarded 
to  us,  and  we  give  space  in  the  Journal  to  a 
statement  of  the  topics  for  second  primary 
grade,  and  the  method  of  treatment  of  one  of 
them. 

Vertebrates — Domestic  Animals, 

Object:  To  bring  together  the  stray  facts 
the  child  has  already  learned  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  senses. 

Conversation. 

Recalling. — Call  to  the  child's  mind  the 
animals  kept  at  home — the  cat,  the  dog, 
the  horse.  Any  seen  in  other  places  ; — 
on  the  road  to  school, — during  a  visit  to 
the  country.  Let  them  turn  to  pictures 
in  their  readers  and  name  the  animals 
pictured  there.  The  pets  at  home;  the 
names  given  to  such  pets;  why?  The 
word  domestic  explained. 

Arrangement  as  to  physical  influence. 
— Which  of  the  home  animals  prefer  to 
sleep  during  the  day?  Why? 

Are  there  any  home  animals  which  live 
in  the  water  only?  why? 

What  effect  has  cold  upon  our  pets? 
Heat?  Could  they  live  with  us  on  the 
mountain  side?  On  the  prairie?  On  the 
desert?    Could  vje  live  on  the  desert? 

Value  to  man. — The  use  of  the  cat  to 
us;  her  good  qualities;  her  bad  qualities. 
How  does  she  show  her  cleanliness? 

Use  of  the  dog;  his  best  quality;  the 
name  of  a  good  dog.  What  example  can 
he  show  us? 

Use  of  the  horse;  his  good  and  bad 
traits.    A  well-trained  horse  is  obedient. 

Uses  of  the  cow,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the 
rat,  discoursed  upon,  with  any  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  their  habits. 

As  food. — The  meat  of  the  ox  named, 
the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  calf. 

For  transportation. — The  horse  by  all. 
The  dog  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  oxen 
by  the  Mexican.  The  ^oa^-carriage  of 
our  parks. 

Other  uses. — The  fleece  of  the  sheep. 
The  hides^  hoofs^  and  horns  of  cattle. 
The  bristles  of  the  hog. 

Story. — Any  selection  teaching  of  the 
endurance  and  obedience  of  the  horse, 
the  faithfulness  of  the  dog,  the  perse- 
verance of  the  rat,  or  some  good  trait 
peculiar  to  our  pets. 


Tell  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  family. 
Memory  exercise. — A  fable  from  ^sop- 
or gem  from  the  reader. 

Song. — "Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread." 

Pictures  for  blank  book. — The  horse, 
cow,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  rat,  pig,  goat,  ox, 
procured  from  advertising  cards,  circu- 
lars, and  newspapers,  cut  out  and  ar- 
ranged suitably  on  page  1  of  Book  I;  the 
larger  animals  placed  in  the  rear,  the 
smaller  at  the  front.  Allow  these  to  be 
pasted  and  pressed  well  before  giving 
the  following  observation  lesson,  so  that 
the  page  of  their  own  making  may  be 
presented  as  a  whole.  These  particulars 
apply  to  every  lesson  following. 

Observation  Lesson. 

Comparison. — Ears  of  cat,  dog,  horse, 
cow,  and  rat  noticed,  compared,  and 
illustrated  on  blackboard. 

Tail  of  horse,  cow,  cat,  dog,  pig,  and 
rat  contrasted. 

Feet:  Hoofs  of  horse,  pig,  cow,  and 
sheep;  claws  of  cat,  dog,  rat. 

Contrast  the  lower  part  of  the  heads  or 
noses. 

How  do  the  sheep  and  goat  differ? 

What  do  the  cow,  horse,  and  sheep 
eat?  Will  such  food  do  for  the  dog  and 
cat?  Can  we  keep  the  animals  that  eat 
grass  in  the  city?  In  the  icy  regions?' 
On  the  sea?  How? 

Mode  of  defense.  —  Which  domestic  an- 
imals have  horns?  Of  what  use  to  them 
are  these  horns?  How  can  the  horse 
defend  himself  ?    The  flesh-eaters? 

Voice. — Ask  for  the  calls  of  the  vari- 
ous animals  as  named. 

Clay  y^ork. — A  trough  for  the  horse; 
basket  for  the  kitty's  bed;  pail  for  the 
cow's  milk,  or  a  yoke  for  the  ox. 

Note  — The  animals  enumerated  are  so  well' 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  visit  them  for 
these  comparative  exercises. 


One  Lesson  About  the  Kain. 

Miss  Weber  stood  before  thirty  eager 
faces  and  said:  "How  many  think  it 
would  be  better  if  all  this  earth  were 
laid  out  in  beautiful  fields,  gardens,  and 
parks?" 

Up  came  twelve  hands. 

Miss  Weber  smiled  and  said:  "Now 
we  will  talk  about  this  and  we  will  see  if 
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it  would  be  better  not  to  have  any 
oceans. " 

Miss  Weber  always  said  "toe."  She 
asked: 

"  What  makes  pretty  fields?" 
The  answers  came: 
"  Grass!" 
"  Trees!" 
"  Flowers! " 

"  Would  grass,  trees,  or  flowers  grow 
without  rain?" 

"  Oh,  no!  "  said  Ellen. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  flowers  at 
home,  and  they  must  be  watered,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Weber;  "could  you  water 
the  whole  earth  with  a  little  water-pot 
like  the  one  you  use  for  flowers?" 

"  Not  by  a  good  deal!"  said  John,  re- 
gardless of  the  elements  of  diction. 

"  So  the  rain  comes,"  said  Miss  Weber, 
<<and  waters  fields  and  farms,  fills  the 
streams  and  rivers,  furnishing  drink  for 
all  animals  and  plants." 

"Where  does  this  rain  come  from?" 

"The  sky,"  triumphantly  shouted  John. 

"Where  do  the  clouds  come  from?" 
was  Miss  Weber's  next  question. 

Various  were  the  answers,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  looked  perplexed, and 
finally  Robert  said :  "I  guess  they  grew^ " 
and  everybody  laughed. 

Miss  Weber  felt  that  an  explanation 
must  now  come,  and  she  clearly  explained 
to  them  the  little  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  that  the  sun  strikes,  heats,  and 
makes  so  light  that  it  becomes  vapor  and 
rises.  Now  the  winds  come  and  the 
clouds  of  vapor  are  carried  far  over  the 
land,  here  a  cool  breeze  strikes  it  and 
the  vapor  becomes  condensed  and  falls 
as  rain  upon  the  ground.  It  runs  down 
hillsides  to  rivers  and  finally,  after  travel- 
ing many  miles,  it  reaches  the  ocean. 

"Now, — can  you  tell  me  where  the 
clouds  come  from?" 

"The  ocean!"  exclaimed  a  chorus  of 
voices. 

"How?" 

"  The  sun  makes  it  rise,"  said  Amy. 

"  What  does  all  this  vapor  form?"  said 
Miss  Weber. 

"Clouds!"  exclaimed  Edith. 

"What  drives  the  clouds  over  the 
land?" 

"  The  wind!  "  said  John. 

"  What  causes  rain?" 

Everybody  looked  as  if  they  knew  but 
couldn't  explain  it. 
—a 


"Well,"  said  Miss^. Weber,  "if  we 
were  all  sailing  around  .up  in  the  air  in  a 
balloon,  going  up  higher  and  higher, 
would  we  notice  any  difference  in  the 
temperature?" 

"  It  would  be  cold  very  high  up,"  said 
Edith. 

"Yes,  we  would  need  our  furs  and 
warm  coats  to  keep  us  warm;  now  these 
clouds  rise  higher  and  higher  till  they  at 
last  get  so  high  that  the  air  condenses 
the  vapor  and  it  falls  as  rain." 

"  What  do  you  notice  on  the  outside  of 
pitchers  of  ice  water  in  the  summer?" 

"Little  drops  of  water,"  said  two  or 
three  pupils. 

"  Why  are  they  there?" 

"  Because  it's  hot  on  one  side  and  cold 
on  the  other,"  said  Robert. 

Miss  Weber  smiled  and  said:  "  Now, 
is  the  water  of  the  ocean  fresh  or  salt?" 

"  It  is  salt,  awfully  salt,"  said  Robert, 
"  for  I  swallowed  some  in  bathing  at  the 
seashore  last  summer. " 

"  You  won't  forget  it  then,"  said  Miss 
Weber;  "  but  is  the  water  in  our  lakes 
and  rivers  salt?" 

"No;  it's  fresh,"  came  the  reply. 

"  How  is  this,  then,"  said  Miss  Weber, 
"  for  the  ocean  water  formed  the  clouds, 
and  those  sent  rain  to  fill  these  rivers 
and  lakes.    Why  aren't  our  rivers  salt?" 

Nobody  seemed  to  know.  So  this  ex- 
planation followed: 

"If  I  should  be  away  out  at  sea  and 
there  was  no  fresh  water  to  diink,  I 
would  take  salt  water  and  heat  it  till  it 
boiled,  then  I  would  make  the  steam,  va- 
por we  call  it,  pass  into  a  very  cold 
pitcher.  Now  in  this  pitcher  the  water 
would  be  fresh." 

The  pupils  were  pleased  andinterested 
and  decided  that  the  sun  would  heat  the 
water  and  make  it  fresh. 

"What  would  happen  to  all  our  trees 
and  flowers  if  the  rain  were  salt?"  was 
asked. 

Everybody  seemed  to  think  some  great 
disaster  would  result,  and  John  said: 
"  They'd  all  die,"  and  everybody  thought 
so,  too. 

"  Now,  can  people  live  without  water?" 
"  Can  animals  or  plants  live  without 
water?" 

"Where  does  the  water  come  from?" 

"Now,  how  many  think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  whole  earth  were  laid  out 
in  beautiful  parks,  gardens,  and  fields?" 
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Not  a  hand  was  raised,  and  each  pupil 
looked  unusually  wise,  for  he  knew  why 
it  was  best  to  have  oceans. 

Miss  Weber  then  took  from  her  desk 
the  readily  recognized  book  of  Longfel- 
low's Poems. 

She  read  to  them  the  poem  "Day- 
break," beginning: 

"  A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 
And  said:    'Oh  mists,  make  room  for  me.'  " 

She  asked  them  to  find  how  many  pic- 
tures there  were  in  the  little  poem,  and 
as  she  finished  she  looked  up  and  said: 
"Now,  what  are  our  pictures?" 

"  The  answers  came:  "  The  wind  and 
mists;"  "The  ships  sailing;"  "The  wind 
going  over  the  land;"  "The  forest  trees;" 
"  The  wood-birds;"  "The  farms;"  "The 
fields  of  corn;",  "The  belfry-tower;"  "The 
churchyard." 

"What  does  it  say  about  the  wind?" 
asked  Miss  Weber. 

"  It  said:  'Oh  mists,  make  room  for 
me,'  "  said  Helen. 

"  You  may  write  that  on  the  board," 
said  Miss  Weber. 

"What  is  a  mariner?"  "What  is 
meant  by  leafy  banners?"  "What  is  a 
chanticleer?"  '  'What  does  clarion  mean?" 

These  were  the  next  questions  asked 
and  discussed. 

Miss  Weber  stepped  up  to  the  board 
and  wrote: 

"  It  hurried  landward  far  away 
Crying  awake  it  is  the  day." 

"You  may  all  write  that,  correctly 
punctuated. " 

A  litfele  exercise  in  pronunciation  was 
next  in  order.  Words  from  the  poem 
were  pronounced  singly,  then  in  concert: 

"Mists;"  "  hurried  landward;"  "for- 
est," etc. 

After  this  was  given  satisfactorily, 
Miss  Weber  said:  "Now  Robert  may 
write  about  the  winds  at  sea." 

"Ellen  may  write  about  the. winds  of 
the  forests  and  what  they  do." 

"  The  rest  may  all  write  a  story  con- 
taining these  words:  'Wind,'  'sea,' 
'ships,'  'sail,'  'hurried  landward,'  'for- 
est.'" 

"All  may  write  words  that  will  de- 
scribe 'ship,'  'birds,'  'ocean,' then  you 
may  write  the  story  of  a  drop  of  water 
that  is  in  the  ocean,  telling  how  it  comes 
over  the  land. " 

All  were  soon  busy  at  work  with  a 


glad  obedience. — Ella  M.  Powers  in 
Popular  Educator. 

[Our  readers  who  have  read  Prof.  Sanford's 
paper  on  rain-making  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  or  our  abstract  of  it  in  the  Septem- 
ber number,  will  be  able  to  give  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  clouds  and  of  rain 
than  Miss  Weber  has. 

Her  sudden  leaps  from  science  to  literature 
and  back  again  are,  also,  suggestive  of  things 
to  be  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
make  the  subject  of  the  lesson  clearer.  It  is 
a  bad  idea  of  concentration  of  studies  that 
simply  makes  them  into  pudding-stone.  This 
recitation  is  a  unity  only  in  this,  that  it  is  one 
recitation.  The  pupils  lose  sight  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  lesson  more  than  once,  and 
the  teacher  would  not  be  able,  we  think,  to 
show  that  the  parts  had  any  other  than  a  time 
unity.  But  there  is  much  in  the  general  idea, 
and  form,  and  spirit  of  this  exercise  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  —  Ed.  Public-School 
Journal.] 


Picture  and  Conversation  Lessons. 

LESSON  I.     PICTURE  A. 

Talk  with  the  class  to  gain  their  atten- 
tion and  put  them  at  their  ease;  then 
place  picture  A  upon  the  instruction 
frame,  and  proceed  as  follows  : 

Teacher — Tell  me  what  you  see  in  this  pic- 
ture. 

Children — I  see  a  dog.    I  see  a  boy.    I  see  a 
cat,  etc.  i 
T. — What  do  you  see  on  the  table  ?  J 
C— I  see  a  lamp  on  the  table.  J 
I  see  a  box  on  the  table.  I 
I  see  books  on  the  table.  1 
T.— What  is  the  boy  doing  ?  1 
C. — He  is  playing  with  a  ball.  1 
T.— Where  is  the  ball  ?  1 
C. — The  ball  is  in  the  air.  1 
T. — Tell  me  more  about  the  boy.  I 
C. — He  tossed  the  ball.     He  threw  the  ball. 
He  sees  the  ball.    The  boy  will  catch  the  ball. 
T, — Tell  me  something  about  the  ball. 
C— It  is  in  the  air.     It  will  fall.     The  ball 
is  round. 

T. — Good  !  Can  you  find  anything  else  in 
the  picture  ?    Point  to  it  and  tell  me  about  it. 

C. — This  apple  is  round.  The  top  of  this 
(pointing  to  the  andiron)  is  round. 

T. — Very  good  !     Find  something   in  this 
room  that  is  round  like  the  ball. 
C. — I  have  a  round  ball  in  my  hand. 
I  see  something  round  on  the  table. 
My  head  is  round  like  a  ball. 
T. — Excellent !  Tell  me  what  you  see  on  the 
floor  in  this  picture. 
C. — I  see  a  dog. 
I  see  a  cat. 
I  see  an  apple. 
T.— Where  is  the  dog  ?     Where  is  the  cat  ? 
Where  is  the  apple  ? 
C. — The  dog  is  on  the  mat. 
The  cat  is  near  the  table. 
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The  cat  is  between  the  boy  and  the  table. 

The  apple  is  in  front  of  the  cat. 

The  cat  is  in  front  of  the  boy. 

The  apple  is  under  the  table. 
T.— Almost !    How  do  you  think  the  apple 
came  there  ? 
C— I  think  it  fell  from  the  table. 

I  think  the  boy  threw  it  upon  the  floor. 

I  think  the  baby  dropped  it. 
T.— Ah,  where  is  the  baby? 
.C. — The  baby  is  sitting  in  her  mamma's  lap. 
T.— What  is  she  doing  ? 
C. — She  is  playing  with  her  doll. 

I  think  she  is  talking  to  it. 
T. — So  do  I.    Who  is  looking  at  the  baby  ? 
C— The  dog  is  looking  at  the  baby. 

I  am  looking  at  the  baby. 

You  are  looking  at  her. 

We  are  looking  at  her. 
T. — Very  good  !     Who  can  tell  me  a  etory 
about  this  baby    Let  each  one  tell  a  different 
story. 

C— This  is  a  good  little  baby. 

This  baby  sits  in  her  mamma's  lap. 
This  baby  loves  to  play  with  her  doll. 
I  think  she  loves  to  play  with  the  dog. 
T. — So  do  I.    Have  you  a  dog  at  home  ? 
Do  you  like  to  play  with  your  dog  ? 
Does  the  dog  like  to  play  with  you  ? 
Let  us  play  that  we  are  taking  the  things 
off  the  table.    I  will  take  the  box. 
C. — I  will  take  the  books. 

I  will  take  the  lamp. 
T. — I  am  afraid  it  is  too  heavy  for  you.  You 
had  better  take  the  box  and  lei  me  take  the 
lamp.     Oh,  how  heavy  it  is  !     What  do  you 
think  it  has  it  it  ? 
C. — I  think  the  lamp  has  oil  in  it. 
T. — So  do  I.    But  can  you  guess  what  this 
box  contains  ? 

After  the  children  have  guessed  sev- 
eral times  tell  them  you  know  what  is  in 
it  because  this  (pointing  to  the  word 
candy)  tells. 

T. — Who  can  see  something  in  this  room  like 
what  you  see  in  this  picture  ? 

When  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
each  pupil  to  tell  something  seen  in  the 
room,  the  teacher  may  say  good-by  to 
the  class  and  let  the  pupils  pass  quietly 
to  their  seats. 

In  using  this  and  the  other  pictures 
for  conversation,  observation,  etc.,  lead 
the  children  to  see  under  your  direction, 
but  let  them  as  far  as  possible  think  and 
talk  for  themselves. 

The  first  two  pictures,  A  and  B,  repre- 
sents objects  the  vocabulary  of  which  is 
given  on  page  27. 

Many  other  words  may  be  introduced 
incidentally.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  give  the  children  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain 
words,  and  more  practice  in  using  them, 


especially  such  as  occur  repeatedly  in 
the  first  few  reading  and  language  les- 
sons. Frank  A.  Hall. 
Riverside  Literature  Series. 


Facts  About  Myths. 

A  certain  literary  society  planned  an 
evening  entertainment  last  winter  called 
"  G-reek  Statuary." 

While  I  was  looking  up  "stage  prop- 
erties "  I  called  at  a  furniture  store  to 
get  some  curled  hair  for  Jupiter's  whis- 
kers; the  gentleman  chosen  to  represent 
that  august  personage  being  deficient  in 
<'hyacinthine  curls." 

The  furniture  man  took  me  to  the  back 
of  his  room  and  called  down  the  cellar 
stairway,  "Boys,  bring  up  a  bunch  of 
curled  hair."  When  the  boys  came  up 
they  proved  to  be  public  school  boys  of 
the  second  or  third  grade.  They  knew 
me  and  I  knew  them  in  a  general  way. 

"Boys,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  sup- 
pose this  hair  is  for  ?" 

"Don't  know,"  with  some  curiosity 
awakened  by  my  manner. 

"It  is  for  Jupiter's  whiskers." 

"Jupiter?  Are  you  going  to  have 
Jupiter  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  assured  them,  "we  are  go- 
ing to  have  Jupiter  and  Juno  and  other 
gods  and  goddesses,  all  draped  and  pow- 
dered to  look  like  statues." 

The  boys  with  enthusiasm,  "Oh,  where 
is  it  going  to  be  ?" 

"  At  the  Presbyterian  church;  Friday 
evening. " 

"  How  much  will  it  cost  ?"  ruefully. 

' '  Oh,  it's  free ;  everybody  is  welcome. " 

The  boys  actually  clapped  their  hands 
and  capered.  If  I  had  told  them  they 
should  be  admitted  free  to  see  ten  danc- 
ing elephants  they  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed greater  delight. 

"Who  else  will  there  be?  Will  you 
have  Quicksilver  ?" 

"Yes,  and  Diana  and  Minerva." 

"There  is  the  goddess  of  harvests, will 
you  have  her  ?" 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  have  a  beautiful 
Ceres.  But  I  must  go;  invite  all  your 
friends  and  come.  Good-bye." 

The  evening  came  and  the  church  was 
filled;  half  the  audience  being  school 
children. 

The  statues  were  good,  "  if  I  do  say  it 
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myself  as  shouldn't, "  and  were  heartily 
applauded. 

Jupiter  was  majesty  itself,  Juno  was 
superb.  Mercury  and  Apollo  exchang- 
ing the  lyre  and  the  shepherd's  crook, 
were  as  handsome  as  the  gods  themselves. 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Ceres  were  "di- 
vinely tall  and  most  divinely  fair."  Ari- 
adne asleep  upon  the  island, very  pretty, 
and  Andromache  chained  to  the  rock, 
and  the  Three  Fates  as  tableaux  closed 
the  entertainment. 

Do  you  believe  those  children  under- 
stood and  appreciated  what  they  saw  ? 

I  happen  to  know  that  they  did  and 
\oliy  they  did. 

It  was  because  mythology  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  literature  in  our 
schools,  and  all  except  a  few  teachers 
who  "teach  what  they  please,"  have 
given  their  classes  thorough  training  in 
the  lore  of  the  ancients. 

The  children  knew  more  about  the 
Ceres  they  were  looking  at  than  most  of 
the  grown  people  did,  for  they  could 
associate  her  with  her  lost  Proserpine 
and  with  Pluto,  while  to  most  of  the 
grown  people  she  was  only  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  grains. 

The  refining  influence  of  the  study  was 
clearly  seen  in  the  capacity  of  apprecia- 
tion shown  by  the  children. 

If  any  teacher  doubts  the  power  of  the 
old  Greek  mythology  to  interest  and  in- 
form children,  and  to  develop  a  refined 
imagination,  let  her  test  it  by  actual 
teaching. 

But  first  let  her  be  sure  she  herself  is 
well  informed  and  enthusiastic^  though  as 
to  enthusiasm  that  will  come  with 
progress. 

One  teacher  said:  "I  don't  know 
these  myths  very  well,  but  I  know  them 
well  enough  to  tell  them  to  the  children !  " 

One  must  indeed  hnovn  things  to  be 
able  to  tell  them  to  children. 

There  are  hundreds  of  schools  where 
the  myth  has  its  honored  place,  but  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  where  both  teacher 
and  pupil  are  uncertain  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  Pluto  and  Plato. 

If  this  seems  sweeping,  let  me  justify 
myself  by  my  experience  in  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  examination  for  teachers' 
certificates. 

In  conducting  exercises  in  literature 
at   institutes,   I   frequently  distribute 


papers,  upon  which  I  request  answers  to 
be  written. 

I  ask  for  the  name  of  the  god  of  this, 
the  goddess  of  that,  the  author  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  in  order  to  test  the 
breadth  of  the  teacher's  culture. 

A  creditable  paper  is  rare.  Of  one 
hundred  papers,  two  or  three  will  be 
good,  four  or  five  fair,  and  the  rest  from 
poor  to  horrible. 

I  will  give  you  some  quotations  from 
the  horrible  ones.  These  are  not  fancy 
sketches  given  to  sound  as  ridiculous  as 
possible,  but  are  copied  from  a  list  I 
made  at  the  time  for  future  reference. 

The  god  of  war  was  Venus.  The  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow  was  Cupid.  The  god 
of  the  lower  regions  was  Satan.  (A  man 
wrote  this,  evidently  for  smartness.) 

Dante  wrote  "  Faust. "  Milton  wrote 
"The  Divine  Comedy."  Phelps  wrote 
' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. "  Bertha  Clay  wrote 
"Emile. "  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  and 
Mrs.  Browning  are  all  accused  of  having 
written  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  Tal- 
midge  is  credited  with  ' '  The  Light  of 
Asia,"  as  well  as  is  Stanley,  and  so 
on  with  a  dozen  more  equally  outrage- 
ous. 

Are  these  mistakes  funny,  after  all? 
In  a  certain  sense  they  are  not,  certainly, 
because  they  are  so  shameful;  but  in 
every  sense,  I  think  the  following  "ower 
true  tales"  are  funny: 

One  woman  said:  "I  don't  care  for 
books;  they  are  all  so  much  alike." 

A  girl  holding  a  copy  of  one  of  Mary 
J.  Holmes'  novels  in  her  hand,  said 
musingly,  "I  thought  her  name  was 
Mary  Wendell  ^o\mQS>.'' 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Jackson  (H.  H.),  a 
girl  asked,  "Was  she  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's wife?  " 

These  are  funny  because  not  the 
blunders  of  teachers. 

A  gentleman  told  me,  and  I  know  he 
was  not  mistaken,  that  his  little  girl  of 
ten  was  better  read  than  any  teacher  to 
whom  she  had  yet  been  sent  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

That  statement  should  not  have  been 
true,  but  it  was. 

We  must  indeed  be  striving  for  greater 
breadth  of  culture  to  be  worthy  to  teach 
the  children  of  to-day. 

Out  West. 
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The  Value  of  Folk  Lore  in  Primary- 
Reading:. 

[Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  has  prepared  the 
following  Introduction  to  the  Teachers'  and 
Mothers' Edition  of  "Classic  Stories  for  the 
Little  Ones,"  by  Lida  B.  McMurry,  which  is 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  It  seems  to  the  editor  to  be  of 
■such  value  as  to  justify  its  insertion  in  the 
Method  Department  of  The  Journal.] 

The  stories  here  given  are  designed  for 
a  double  use. 

1.  As  material  for  oral  presentation 
and  reproduction  by  the  children  in  first 
grade. 

2.  As  reading  matter  for  second  or 
third  grade  classes. 

The  grounds  for  the  use  of  these  tales 
for  oral  presentation  by  the  teacher  in 
lirst  grade  are  as  follows  : 

a.  These  stories  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  the  children  from  the  nursery 
and  home,  and  the  school  only  continues 
a  line  of  interest  and  clears  up  a  field  of 
thought  already  close  and  real  to  a  child. 
The  primary  school  is  not  a  place  to 
break  away  from  the  home  and  its  influ- 
ences. It  should  not  violently  sever  a 
child  from  his  old  habitat  and  plant  him 
in  a  totally  different  environment.  The 
primary  studies  indeed  should  reach  back 
into  the  home  and  find  many  connecting 
links  with  old  home  experiences. 

h.  Even  children  who  are  not  trained 
in  fairy  lore  at  home  or  in  the  kindergar- 
ten will  find  the  stories  coming  close  to 
their  habits  and  experiences.  They  deal 
with  plants,  trees,  animals,  and  persons 
already  familiar  to  them.  The  folk  lore 
stories  are  often  a  personification  of  the 
life  of  a  bird,  flower,  or  pet  animal,  and 
carry  children  back  among  pleasing  ac- 
quaintances. The  story  of  the  pea-blos- 
som, of  the  little  pine-tree,  of  the  city 
musicians,  and  many  others,  are  proof  of 
this  treatment  of  familiar  objects  in  fairy 
lore. 

c.  The  native  thought  power  and  in- 
terest of  first-grade  children  are  fully 
adequate  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  these 
stories.  Their  minds  are  ripe  for  this 
material.  It  is  the  mental  food  suited  to 
stimulate  healthy  and  vigorous  thought. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  get 
this  body  of  ideas  before  children  at  a 
time  when  the  power  to  read  is  not  yet 
developed. 

d.  The  natural  impulse  of  children  to- 
ward the  fanciful  and  wonderful  is  sup- 


plied with  an  avenue  of  free  and  whole-  ' 
some  cultivation.  This  power  of  imag- 
ing, of  creating  pictures,  of  molding  the 
materials  of  thought  into  lifelike  forms, 
is  of  extreme  value  in  all  later  study  and 
life.  It  infuses  all  a  child's  thought  with 
the  warmth  and  beauty  of  fancy.  This 
impulse  is  so  spontaneous  and  strong  in 
children  as  to  be  a  marked  characteristic 
in  first  grade,  but  the  same  spirit  is  what 
gives  health  and  vigor  to  all  later  studies. 
The  poetic  forms  of  truth  are  more  stim- 
ulating at  all  ages  than  the  prosaic 
forms. 

e.  These  stories,  having  a  permanent 
classic  quality,  have  also  a  high  moral 
tone  and  a  rich  culture  value.  They  are 
the  suitable  beginnings  of  classic  thought 
and  expression,  the  children's  gateway 
to  literature.  They  are  sterling  coin  and 
whenever  counterfeits  are  met,  they  are 
apt  to  be  detected  by  previous  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genuine. 

/.  The  inherent  value  of  the  stories  as 
culture  material,  and  their  many  inti- 
mate relations  to  nature  studies  and  to 
human  life  in  home  and  society,  make 
them  a  natural  center  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  studies.  Although  some  of  the 
stories  are  short  and  others  long,  and 
although  great  variety  of  topics  appears, 
there  are  certain  prevailing  elements  of 
unity  which  bind  them  into  one  homo- 
geneous body  of  thought.  The  fanciful, 
childlike  mode  of  viewing  all  things  in 
society  and  in  nature  is  a  solvent  that 
transmutes  much  variety  into  unity  and 
harmony.  Language  also,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  drawing,  are  cultivated  inci- 
dentally but  effectually  as  an  outgrowth 
of  these  studies. 

g.  The  teacher's  oral  presentation  of 
the  stories  is  the  right  way  to  bring 
them  close  to  the  life  and  interest  of 
children.  In  the  first  grade  it  is  the 
only  way,  because  the  children  cannot 
yet  read.  But  even  if  they  could  read, 
the  oral  treatment  is  much  better.  The 
oral  presentation  is  more  lively,  natural, 
and  realistic.  The  teacher  can  adapt 
the  story  and  the  language  to  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  class  as  no  author  can. 
She  can  question  or  suggest  lines  of 
thought,  or  call  up  ideas  from  the  chil- 
dren's experience.  The  oral  manner  is 
the  true  way  to  let  the  children  delve 
into  the  rich  culture  content  of  stories 
and  to  aw^k^n  a  tagte  for  the  beauty  and 
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truth.  As  to  method  in  the  oral  treat- 
ment of  the  stories,  there  is  great  need 
of  a  motherly  interest  and  sympathy  with 
children.  A  simple  and  graphic  mode  of 
narrative,  interlarded  with  questions  and 
discussions,  is  a  natural  outcome  of  an 
effort  to  bring  these  stories  close  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  little  people. 
Some  children  are  timid  and  very  slow 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  oral  reproduc- 
tion. They  must  be  treated  kindly  and 
patiently  till  their  interest  is  awakened 
and  confidence  secured,  so  that  they 
venture  forth  like  timid  fledgelings. 
Other  children  are  too  forward,  and 
must  be  checked  and  kept  within  due 
limits.  They  talk  too  much,  ask  too 
many  questions,  etc. 

Skill  and  tact  in  adapting  the  story  to 
the  children,  in  calling  out  their  inter- 
est, and  in  securing  good  reproductions, 
is  a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  primary 
teacher.  Until  the  most  of  the  class 
can  reproduce  a  story  in  simple,  but 
plain  and  correct  language,  the  result 
is  not  satisfactory. 

FOLK  LORE  STORIES  AS  READING  EXERCISES 
FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  class  of  first 
grade  children  has  learned  to  tell  a  cer- 
tain story  orally.  It  has  interested  them 
and  stirred  up  their  thought. 

Let  them  next  learn  to  read  the  same 
story  in  a  very  simple  form.  This  will 
lead  to  a  series  of  elementary  reading 
lessons  in  connection  with  the  story,  and 
the  aim  should  be  strictly  that  of  master- 
ing the  first  difficulties  of  reading. 

The  teacher  recalls  the  story  and  asks 
for  a  statement  from  its  beginning.  If 
the  sentence  furnished  by  the  child  is 
simple  and  suitable,  the  teacher  writes 
it  on  the  blackboard  in  plain,  large  script, 
and  it  is  then  made  the  basis  of  an  ana- 
lytic study.  Each  child  reads  it  through 
and  points  out  the  words.  Let  there  be 
a  lively  drill  upon  the  sentence  till  the 
picture  of  each  word  becomes  clear  and 
distinct.  During  the  first  lesson,  two  or 
three  short  sentences  can  be  handled 
with  success.  As  new  words  are  learned, 
they  should  be  mixed  up  on  the  board 
with  those  learned  before,  and  a  quick 
and  varied  drill  on  the  words  in  sentences 
or  in  columns  be  employed  to  establish 
the  forms  in  memory,    Speed,  variety 


in  device,  and  watchfulness  to  keep  all 
busy  and  attentive,  are  necessary  to 
secure  good  results. 

One  or  two  of  the  simpler  words  in  a 
lesson  may  be  taken  for  phonetic  analy- 
sis. The  simple  sounds  are  practiced 
and  associated  with  the  letters  that 
represent  them.  These  familiar  letters 
are  later  met  and  identified  in  new  words, 
and  as  soon  as  a  number  of  sounds  with 
their  symbols  has  been  learned,  new 
words  can  be  constructed  and  pro- 
nounced from  these  known  elements. 

In  the  same  way  they  recognize  old 
words  in  new  sentences,  and  new  or 
changed  combinations  of  old  forms,  and 
begin  to  read  new  sentences  which  com- 
bine old  words  in  new  relations. 

In  short,  the  sentence,  word,  and 
phonic  methods  are  all  used  in  fitting 
alternation,  while  originality  and  variety 
of  device  are  necessary  in  the  best  exer- 
cise of  teaching  power. 

The  processes  of  learning  to  read  by 
such  broad-script  work  are  partly  an- 
alytic and  partly  synthetic.  Children 
begin  with  sentences,  analyze  them  into 
words  and  some  of  the  words  into  their 
simple  sounds.  But  when  these  sounds 
begin  to  grow  familiar,  they  are  identi- 
fied again  in  other  words,  thus  combin- 
ing them  into  new  forms.  In  the  same 
way,  words  once  learned  by  the  analytic 
study  of  sentences  are  recognized  again 
in  new  sentences  and  thus  interpreted  in 
new  relations. 

The  short  sentences,  derived  from  a 
familiar  story,  when  ranged  together^ 
supply  a  brief,  simple  outline  of  the 
story.  If  now  this  series  of  sentences  be 
written  on  the  board  or  printed  on  slips 
of  paper,  the  whole  story  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  class  from  day  to  day  till 
the  word  and  sentence  forms  are  well 
mastered.  For  making  these  printed 
slips  some  teachers  use  a  small  printing 
press  or  a  typewriter.  Eventually  several 
stories  may  be  collected  and  sewed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  little  reading 
book  which  is  the  result  of  the  construc- 
tive work  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  reading  lessons,  just  described, 
are  entirely  separate  from  the  oral  treat- 
ment and  reproduction  of  the  stories. 
Yet  the  thought  and  interest  awakened 
in  the  oral  work  are  helpful  in  keeping; 
up  a  lively  effort  in  the  reading  class. 
The  thought  material  in  a  good  story  is 
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itself  a  mental  stimulus,  and  produces  a 
wakefulness  which  is  favorable  to  im- 
printing the  forms  as  well  as  the  content 
of  thought.  Expression,  also,  that  is, 
a  natural  and  vivid  rendering  of  the 
thought,  is  always  aimed  at  in  reading, 
and  springs  spontaneously  from  interest- 
ing thought-studies. 

Many  teachers  use  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  oral  lessons  in  natural  science 
as  a  similar  introduction  to  reading  in  the 
first  grade.  The  science  lessons  furnish 
good  thought  matter  for  simple  sen- 
tences, and  there  is  no  good  reason  why, 
in  learning  to  read,  children  should  not 
use  sentences  drawn  both  from  litera- 
ture and  from  natural  science. 

READING  IN  THE   SECOND  GRADE. 

The  oral  lessons  in  good  stories,  and 
the  later  board  use  of  these  materials  in 
learning  the  elements  of  formal  reading, 
are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  fuller 
and  more  extended  reading  of  similar 
matter  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

When  the  oral  work  of  the  first  grade 
has  thus  kindled  the  fancy  of  a  child 
upon  these  charming  pictures,  and  the 
later  board  work  has  acquainted  him 
with  letter  and  word — symbols  which 
express  such  thought — the  reading  of  the 
same,  and  other  stories  of  like  character 
(a  year  later)  will  follow,  as  an  easy  and 
natural  sequence.  As  a  preliminary  to 
all  good  reading  exercises,  there  should 
be  rich  and  fruitful  thought  adapted  to 
the  age  of  children.  The  realm  of  classic 
folk-lore  contains  abundant  thought  ma- 
terial peculiar  in  its  fitness  to  awaken 
the  interest  and  fancy  of  children  in  the 
first  two  grades.  To  bring  these  choice 
stories  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  children 
should  be  the  aim  of  much  of  the  work 
in  both  these  grades.  Such  an  aim,  skill- 
fully carried  out,  not  only  conduces  to 
the  joy  of  children  in  the  first  grade, 
but  infuses  the  reading  lessons  of  second 
grade  with  thought  and  culture  of  the 
best  quality. 

Interest  and  vigor  of  thought  are  cer- 
tain to  help  right  expression  in  reading. 
Reading,  like  every  other  study,  should 
be  based  upon  realities.  Where  there  is 
real  thought  and  feeling  in  the  children, 
a  correct  expression  of  them  is  more 
easily  secured  than  by  formal  demands 
or  by  imitation. 

The  stories  to  be  read  in  second  or 


third  grade  may  be  fuller  and  longer 
than  the  brief  outline  sentences  used  for 
board  work  in  the  first  grade.  Besides, 
these  tales  being  classic,  and  of  perma- 
nent value,  do  not  lose  their  charm  by 
repetition. 


A  Correspondent's  Views. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  read  in  July  number  of  your  journal, 
"Walks  Abroad,"  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith, 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  wish  to 
thank  him  and  you  for  bringing  these 
important  truths  home  to  us  so  vividly. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Normal  Club  did 
not  concern  itself  about  much  only  its 
own  little  affairs,  and  that  in  a  very  lim- 
ited field.  The  Normalite,  of  necessity, 
has  to  be  limited  in  range  or  he  could 
not  be  a  Nornialite.  He  is  mostly  en- 
gulfed in  "methods,"  and  cannot  see 
much  beyond.  [Does  not  that  depend 
upon  the  Normalite? — Ed.]  Humanity 
does  not  reach  his  little  horizon,  and  he 
lives  and  dies  self-satisfied. 

Miss  Dryer  lived  in  another  world  en- 
tirely— a  great  big  world— -where  mo- 
mentous questions  are  at  stake.  The 
whole  human  family  are,  or  should  be,  in- 
terested in  her  field,  and  she  is  a  much 
larger  individual  than  when  she  was 
simply  a  Normalite. 

The  woman  of  "Clubs"  is  a  character, 
and  she  will  of  necessity  need  a  club 
heaven  when  she  departs  this  life,  or  she 
will  be  miserable. 

Very  many  useful  lessons  can  be 
gleaned  from  that  article.  Each  fellow 
imagines  he  is  that  fly  on  the  stage- 
coach. 

The  same  law  that  drove  the  vessel 
ashore  on  the  lake  and  drowned  the  crew, 
engulfed  the  methodites,  the  humanita- 
rians, and  the  club  fiend  also. 

This  great  world  of  ours  is  governed 
by  law,  and  he  who  thinks  not,  falls 
under  the  law  of  ignorance. 

J.  Fairbanks, 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


The  reading  of  that  admirable  story, 
"Black  Beauty,"  has  awakened  in  many 
a  boy  a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  the 
horse  and  other  dumb  animals,  that  will 
remain  with  him  to  the  close  of  life. — 
Dr.  E.  E.  White. 
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The  Illinois  Schoolmaster's  Club  holds 
its  next  meeting  in  Bloomington,  Octo- 
ber 5  and  6.  The  discussion  of  a  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools  will  be 
continued  from  the  last  meeting.  The 
problem  of  the  relative  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  study,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  differences  in  values  in 
the  arrangement  of  them  into  a  school 
curriculum,  has  been  the  general  topic 
of  these  meetings  for  two  years  or  more. 
The  first  meeting  is  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing, in  the  county  superintendent's  room, 
in  the  court  house. 
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A  serial  story  to  run  through  the  year, 
by  Florence  Campbell  Ried,  begins  in 
this  number.  We  are  mistaken  if  those 
who  read  the  first  chapter  will  not  await 
the  second  with  pleasant  anticipations. 


We  were  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  whole  of  Pres.  Carhart's  admir- 
able paper  in  this  number.  But  our 
readers  will  do  well  to  read  this  chapter 
and  when  the  November  number  comes 
take  it  up  again  and  read  the  paper 
lb  rough.  It  is  one  of  those  essays  that 
wHl  bear  reading  more  than  once. 


Some  personal  enemies  of  Supt.  Gil- 
bert, of  St.  Paul,  publicly  charged  the 
public  schools  and  the  superintendent 
with  moral  laxity  in  the  government  and 
general  administration.  A  searching  in- 
vestigation by  an  impartial  committee 
resulted  in  the  unanirrxous  report  that 
"  the  moral  tone  of  our  schools  is  above 
reproach,  and  that  Mr.  Timothy  Reardon 
perpetrated  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  St.  Paul  in  slandering  its  public 
schools.  The  charges  are  wholly  un- 
founded and  unwarranted,  both  against 
the  schools  and  the  superintendent,  and 
such  action  on  the  part  of  malicious  peo- 
ple who  seek  notoriety  through  sensation- 
alism, cannot  be  too  severely  denounced 
and  condemned.  We  believe  that  any 
person  who  wilfully  and  deliberately  at- 
tempts to  create  a  prejudice  against  our 
sacred  institutions  is  an  enemy  to  society 
and  disloyal  to  his  country.  The  board  - 
and  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellent  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  schools.  All  of  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted . " 
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The  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Nor- 
mal has  opened  this  year  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before.  There  are 
about  one  thousand  students  in  all  of  the 
departments,  and  between  five  hundred 
and  six  hundred  in  the  normal  department 
alone.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  than  can  be  accommodated  with 
seats. 

This  large  attendance  arises  partly 
from  the  fact  that  agricultural  Illinois 
is  enjoying  great  prosperity  this  year, 
and  partly  from  the  growing  conviction 
that  the  school  gives  a  very  large  return 
to  the  students,  in  scholarship  and  in 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  art.  Dr.  Hall  now  says  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  that  he 
comes  there  to  "set  his  watch."  The 
time  is  not  distant  when  educational  Illi- 
nois will  find  aix  acknowledged  educa- 
tional leader  in  the  normal  school  at 
Normal.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  every- 
where. The  normal  schools  should  be 
in  charge  of  the  ablest  educational  lead- 
ers of  the  state,  and  they  should  put  the 
normal  schools  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional procession. 


Will  You  Lend  a  Hand? 

We  feel  justified  in  asking  the  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  schools  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  to  lend  a  hand  in 
encouraging  their  teachers  to  read  The 
Public-School  Journal.  We  have  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  superin- 
tendents and  principals  think  The  Jour- 
nal the  most  helpful  magazine  for  the 
thoughtful  teachers  in  the  union.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  write  letters  to  us  in  which 
they  make  this  statement.  And  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  they  say  it  to  each 
other.  They  often  express  the  wish  that 
all  of  their  teachers  would  read  it.  Now, 
gentlemen,  how  hard  do  you  wish  it?  Do 
you  wish  it  strong  enough  to  say  it  to 
your  teachers  with  such  emphasis  that 
they  will  believe  you  are  in  earnest  about 
it?  Some  superintendents  began  a  few 
years  ago  to  express  this  wish  in  the 
presence  of  their  teachers.  The  result 
now  is  that  in  a  large  number  of  cities 
and  towns  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  the  teachers  read  The  Journal,  and 
many  of  them  study  it.  I  know  that 
ffnost  of  you  who  will  read  this  are  in 


sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  edi- 
tors of  this  magazine  and  with  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  a  teacher's  jour- 
nal of  a  high  standard.  Will  you  help  us? 


Woman  in  Education. 

Illinois  has  recognized,  in  law,  the 
right  and  duty  of  women  to  a  voice  in 
controlling  public  education  in  the  state. 
From  the  State  University  to  humblest 
district  school,  women  have  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  men.  If  education 
is  not  improved  it  will  be  the  fault  of  all 
the  citizens,  both  women  and  men.  It  is 
coming  more  rapidly  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  intelligent  women,  than  of  intel- 
ligent men,  that  the  education  of  the 
children  should  be  improved.  They  do 
not  seem  to  know  just  what  is  wrong, 
and  they  have  a  too  abundant  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  convention  speeches,  legis- 
tive  enactments,  and  other  governmental 
machinery.  Like  men,  they  talk  elo- 
quently and  truly  of  the  need  of  schol- 
arly and  cultured  teachers,  and,  like 
men,  they  go  away  and  straightway  for- 
get it  all  in  their  efforts  to  install  some 
incapable,  who  is  a  personal  friend,  or 
belongs  to  their  set,  in  the  office  of 
teacher.  It  is  the  gross  ignorance  and 
mental  incapacity  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers  that  are  blighting  the  schools. 
Either  our  men  or  women  citizens  do  not 
know  this,  or  else  they  are  wanting  in 
courage  and  patriotism. 

The  women  of  every  state,  and  of  Illi- 
nois in  particular,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  everything  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  forward  educational  reform.  The  in- 
telligent and  influential  women  of  cities 
and  towns  have  more  liesure  than  has 
the  same  class  of  men.  They  can  study 
educational  problems,  read  educational 
literature,  form  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  as 
busy  men  cannot  do.  These  women  are 
now  members  of  clubs  of  all  sorts — euchre 
clubs,  whist  clubs,  history  clubs,  liter- 
ary clubs,  etc.,  etc.  They  spend  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  energy  in  learning 
about  Plato,  or  Euripides,  or  Dante,  or  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and  this  is  all  very  well; 
but  it  is  not  helping  to  work  out  the  sal- 
vation of  modern  American  civilization. 
We  are  beset  with  social  dangers  on 
every  side.    These  must  be  studied  and 
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discussed  with  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
with  which  Plato  and  Dante  sought  the 
solution  of  the  same  problems  of  their 
time.  We  study  these  masters  for  naught 
if  we  do  not  drink  in  their  spirit  and 
moral  earnestness,  and  try  to  do  for  our 
time  what  they  tried  to  do  for  theirs. 

These  masters  and  their  writings  are 
worthy  of  study,  because  they  themselves 
did  something  for  their  age  that  was 
worth  doing. 

Who  ought  to  be  so  interested  in  a 
better  school  education  of  their  children 
than  the  intelligent  mothers — except  the 
intelligent  fathers.  The  women  are 
wont  to  complain  that  the  men  do  not 
attend  well  to  these  things.  But  their 
personal  obligations  and  responsibilities 
in  this  matter  are  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  the  men.  When  we  consider  their 
freedom  from  the  cares  of  business,  are 
they  not  even  greater? 

Very  soon  the  county  superintendents 
of  schools  are  to  be  elected,  in  this  state, 
for  four  years.  No  one  hundred  men  in 
the  county  can  do  so  much  to  mend  or  to 
mar  school  education  throughout  the 
county  as  can  he.  Candidates  ofTer 
themselves,  some  of  whom  are  much  bet- 
ter qualified  for  the  great  office  than  are 
others.  It  happens  that  women  do  not 
cast  a  ballot  for  this  officer,  but  they  can 
determine  who  shall  be  elected  all  the 
same. 

We  have  seen  the  cultured  men  and 
women  of  a  large  city  standing  in  line 
for  hours,  on  school  election  day,  to  cast 
their  ballots  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Pope  of  Rom.e,  and  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Catholic  teachers  in  their  city 
schools,  for  fear  that  these  latter  might 
in  some  way  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
former.  The  women  were  always  the 
influential  element  in  this  movement,  and 
they  have  always  won  in  that  city.  This 
is  indicative  of  what  a  tremendous  power 
for  good  they  are  to  become  when  they 
declare  that  character,  ability,  earnest- 
ness, and  devotion,  and  passable  scholar- 
ship, and  not  partisan  politics  and 
religious  prejudice,  shall  be  the  qualifi- 
cations of  all  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  to  a  reasonable 
degree,  of  members  of  the  school  boards. 

Woman  is  in  education  in  Illinois  more, 
even,  than  is  man.  We  believe  that  it 
is  the  harbinger  of  good  to  the  schools. 
Women  have  more  moral  earnestness, 


when  it  is  awakened,  than  have  men,  and 
greater  moral  courage.  The  problem  is 
how  to  induce  them  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  most  important  thing  in  edu- 
cation, viz.,  the  selection  of  the  best  can- 
didates for  every  position.  In  no  other 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  does  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  officer  have 
such  a  commanding  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  with  which  the 
office  is  administered. 


The  County  Institute. 

We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  by 
the^ords  of  approval  which  have  come 
to  us,  of  our  criticism  in  the  September 
number  of  some  of  the  county  institutes. 
These  have  come  from  institute  instruct- 
ors, from  observers,  and  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  intelligent  and  earnest 
teachers.  The  Journal  has  undertaken 
this  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the 
teachers,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  their 
encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 
We  wish  to  say  once  for  all,  that  many 
county  superintendents  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  secure  efficient  instructors  and  they 
invariably  conduct  good  institutes.  Some 
of  these  make  a  mistake  in  trying  to 
make  a  three  weeks  school,  or  in  adapt- 
ing the  instruction  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
teachers  in  the  county,  instead  of  to  the 
best  half.  But  the  three  weeks  institute 
is  now  rapidly  passing  away  in  Illinois, 
and  the  better  notion  of  the  character  of 
the  instruction  to  be  encouraged  is  be- 
ginning to  prevail.  It  is  the  earnest 
hope  of  all  lovers  of  educational  pro- 
gress that  the  weak  and  unprogressive 
superintendents,  and  the  mere  politi- 
cians, will  be  supplanted  in  the  next 
election  by  abler  and  more  progressive 
officials.  But  the  most  aggravating 
abuse  at  present  is  the  custom  of  select- 
ing instructors  because  of  some  political 
obligation.  The  writer  knows  of  a  large 
county  in  the  state  of  Illinois  where 
there  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
arrangements  have  been  already  agreed 
upon  by  which  a  wholly  incompetent 
person  is  promised  employment  in  the 
institute,  for  his  assistance  in  helping  to 
secure  the  candidate's  nomination  to  the 
office.  It  is  against  this  prostitution  of 
a  great  office,  that  every  teacher  and 
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citizen  should  protest  in  the  interest  of 
teachers,  and  children,  and  common  de- 
cency. The  times  are  ripe  for  this  re- 
form. Will  not  the  teachers  see  that  the 
best  man  or  woman  is  elected  in  their 
respective  counties.  The  teachers  in 
every  county  can  choose  the  county 
superintendent  if  they  will  unite  and 
work. 


The  New  England  Superintendent. 

Supt.  Wm.  A,  Mowry,  of  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  public  schools,  made  a  report  to 
the  school  board  of  that  city  last  May 
which  gives  an  exhibit. oi  an  astonishing 
condition  of  educational  affairs  at  the 
educational  hub  of  the  civilized  world. 
Mr.  Mowry  has  been,  for  three  years,  in 
the  office  of  superintendent  (so  called)  of 
the  Salem  schools.  He  is  easily  the 
peer  of  any  educator  in  New  England  in 
ability  and  experience,  but  he  seems  to 
have  found  out  some  things  about  the 
functions,  or  want  of  functions,  of  the 
New  England  city  superintendent  that 
he  never  knew  before,  and  some  things 
that  will  be  new  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  The  Journal.  What  is  true  of  Salem 
he  intimates  is  true,  in  law  at  least,  of 
the  New  England  schools  generally.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  his  report: 

Obviously,  there  are  duties  which  the  board 
are  now  endeavoring  to  perform  which  are 
clearly  outside  of  your  proper  province.  The 
examination  of  candidates  for  teaching;  of 
pupils  for  promotion;  the  determining  of  the 
qualifications-  for  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  the  grammar  school  or  the  high  school; 
the  elaboration  or  the  modification  of  a  course 
of  study  and  of  grades  and  classes;  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  questions  of  discipline;  and 
other  such  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  require  the  judgment 
of  specialists,  that  is,  of  professional  edu- 
cators, just  as  certainly  and  as  positively  as 
that  medical  questions  should  be  settled  by 
physicians  and  that  law  questions  be  submit- 
ted to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

But,  what  can  be  done,  when  members  of 
the  school  board  utterly  ignore  all  professional 
skill  in  educational  matters  generally,  and 
boldly  say  that  they  want  none  of  it,  but  will 
settle  all  these  questions  by  "business  com- 
mon sense?" 

The  superintendent  has  very  little  authority, 
and  therefore  can  have  properly  placed  upon 
him  but  very  little  responsibility.  He  does  not 
nominate  a  single  teacher,  and  he  has  scarcely 
any  power  to  demand,  direct,  or  order  any- 
thing. He  cannot  suspend  a  scholar  from 
school,  or  impose  any  penalties  or  punish- 


ments. He  can  advise  with  the  various  sub- 
committees provided  they  solicit  his  advice. 
He  can,  indeed,  "instruct  and  direct  the 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching,  governing, 
and  other  duties,  and  he  has  authority  to  hold 
meetings  of  the  teachers."  But  almost  the 
entire  authority  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  is  vested  in  the  ijchool  board  and  the 
sub-committees.  Even  the  suspension  of  a 
pupil  is  in  the  hands  of  a  district  committee, 
and  a  pupil  cannot  be  expelled  from  school  ex- 
cept by  vote  of  the  entire  board.  Indeed,  a 
pupil  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  school  to 
another  without  the  formal  action  of  the 
whole  committee.  If  a  case  of  difficulty  in 
discipline  arises,  the  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  that  member  of  the  board  to  whom  the  par- 
ticular school  has  been  assigned. 

The  superintendent  has  no  authority  to  ad- 
mit new  scholars  into  a  school,  but  this  au- 
thority rests  with  the  sub-committees  of  the 
respective  schools.  Special  promotions  from 
one  grade  to  another  cannot  be  made  by  the 
superintendent  without  the  approval  of  the 
sub-committee,  and  the  regular  promotions 
are  by  examinations  conducted  "under  the 
direction  of  the  proper  district  committee." 
As  to  the  graduation  from  the  grammar 
schools,  the  rules  are  so  vague  that  they  en- 
tirely fail  to  state  who  have  authority  to  vote 
the  diplomas  or  to  determine  "  who  have  satis- 
factorily  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  grammar  schools."  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  this  responsibility  is  not 
placed  upon  the  superintendent.  In  regard 
to  several  important  matters,  such  as  the 
evening  schools,  the  drawing  schools,  and  the 
industrial  schools,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
superintendent  in  these  connections,  no  duties 
are  assigned  him,  no  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  him.  In  the  appointment  of  the  teach- 
ers for  the  evening  schools,  for  the  mechanical 
drawing  school,  and  for  the  free-hand  draw- 
ing school,  he  has  never  been  consulted,  and 
he  has  never  been  invited  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions whatever  concerning  the  courses  of 
study,  the  management  of  these  schools,  or 
anything  in  regard  to  them. 

This  sounds  like  ancient  history.  One 
would  almost  expect  to  see  them  still 
hanging  witches  in  the  public  square  in  Sa- 
lem. What  wonder  that  the  New  England 
educators  come  to  Chicago  to  "set  their 
watches,"  when  they  desire  to  keep  time 
with  the  educational  progress  of  the 
world.  Cincinnati  had  something  like 
this  condition  of  affairs  years  ago,  but 
the  state  legislature  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  gave  the  superintendent  an 
opportunity  to  superintend  public  in- 
struction in  that  city. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  Salem — and  the 
other  Salems — that  they  crystallized  so 
early  in  their  development.  It  was  a 
New  England  woman  that  preached  to 
them  the  doctrine  that  it  was  their  first 
duty  to  grow.   They  do  not  seem  to  have 
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learned  the  lesson.  It  is  only  because 
the  race  of  educational  giants  is  not  yet 
extinct  there,  that  New  England  can 
hold  any  position  whatever  in  the  edu- 
•cational  procession.  Why  do  they  not 
■cut  their  swaddling  bands? 


The  Herbartians  in  American  Education. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  Herbart 
began  his  efforts  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  German  schools  toward  character- 
building  as  an  end.  He  outlined  a  sci- 
ence of  psychology  and  a  theory  of  peda- 
gogy to  reduce  to  system  the  unsystem- 
atic efforts  of  such  reformers  as  Pesta- 
lozzi.  He  attempted  for  education  what 
Hegel  sought  to  accomplish  for  philoso- 
phy, and  he  has  been  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration  ever  since,  to  all  students 
of  his  doctrine.  If  our  information  is 
not  at  fault,  some  of  his  disciples  in 
^Germany  have  elaborated  his  teachings 
into  a  closely  articulated  and  somewhat 
arbitrary  method  of  procedure  for  every 
year  of  the  child's  school  life.  Herbart, 
himself,  sought  to  introduce  mathemat- 
ical precision  into  psychology,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Spinoza  in  philoso- 
phy. It  may  be  that  the  law  of  mathe- 
matics governs  all  of  the  activities  of 
mind,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
-mode  of  operation  of  this  law  has  not  yet 
been  traced  so  far  that  a  mathematical 
psychology  or  philosophy  can  avoid  the 
appearance  and  the  conviction  of  being 
too  mechanical.  The  final  word  has  not 
yet  been  spoken  in  either  psychology  or 
philosophy,  and  until  it  shall  be  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  greatest  of  men  to 
reduce  the  process  of  mind  growth 
and  activity  to  mathematical  formulae. 
Thought  is  pretty  sure  to  break  through 
all  these  limits  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment. But  this  is  no  unfriendly  re- 
flection upon  the  efforts  of  great  think- 
ers to  reduce  to  a  closely  articulated  sys- 
tem doctrines  upon  education  and  phi- 
losophy. It  is  merely  a  caution  to  us  to 
accept  such  systems  tentatively  and  as 
possible  stepping-stones  to  higher  and 
truer  ideas. 

While  Herbart's  system  of  psychology 
and  pedagogy  and  Hegel'ss  ystem  of  phi- 
losophy have  ceased  to  command  the  un- 
qualified assent  of  mankind, both  of  them 
have   wrought   and    are   yet  working 


mightily,  in  giving  inspiration  and  gen- 
eral guidance  to  the  thinking  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

American  education  has  reached  a 
period  in  its  evolution  when  it  needs  the 
inspiration  and  general  guidance  that 
will  come  from  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  education  as  Herbart  elaborated 
them.  We  have  been  told  for  many 
years,  that  the  end  of  education  is  char- 
acter, and  we  have  been  seeking  to  real- 
ize it  by  improving  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  ''disciplinary  studies."  The 
writer  studied  Latin  and  Greek  for  "dis- 
cipline," and  while  he  knew  the  gram- 
mars of  both  languages  by  heart,  he 
never  learned  either  language.  He  knew 
the  "construction"  of  every  sentence, 
but  could  never  read  it  except  with  the 
dictionary  at  his  elbow.  Of  course  the 
reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
was  out  of  the  question  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  theory  of  the  instruction 
was  that  the  content  of  the  study  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  provided  the  mind 
was  "disciplined."  Nothing  passed  more 
current  than  the  preposterous  statement 
that  one  might  forget  everything  he  ever 
learned  in  school  and  yet  the  essential 
value  of  the  school  would  remain  to  him 
in  a  "well  disciplined  mind." 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  this, 
as  the  capable  and  scholarly  men  and 
women  who  have  been  educated  in  these 
schools  in  times  past,  show.  But  we 
have  come  to  see  that  there  was  much 
useless  waste  of  time  and  energy.  We 
see,  too,  that  as  a  process  of  educating 
for  character,  the  avowed  end  of  all  edu- 
cation, it  has  not  been  a  shining  success. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it 
"sharpened  the  wits. " 

The  American  Herbartians  are  doing 
a  valuable  service  to  education  in  the 
firm  stand  they  take  in  opposing  the  doc- 
trine of  indifference  in  respect  to  the  con- 
tent of  a  study,  if  only  the  mind  is  ade- 
quately exercised.  They  affirm  that  the 
content  is  of  vital  importance. 

A  still  greater  service  is  their  insist- 
ance  upon  a  closer  study  of  the  real 
meaning  of  those  principles  which  all 
good  teaching  has  tried  to  regard  in  all 
ages.  Having  determined  the  nature  of 
the  studies  best  fitted  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  "intelligence,  well  distributed 
affections,  and  a  ready  will,"  the  first  in- 
quiry is.  How  shall  these  studies  be  co- 
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ordinated  and  subordinated  so  that  each 
shall  work  for  all  and  all  for  each  in 
accomplishing  the  aim  of  the  school? 
This  is  called  the  principle  of  "concen- 
tration." The  name  implies  that  there 
is  a  central,  or  core  subject,  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinated.  And  this,  we 
understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Herbart. 
To  what  extent  this  doctrine  shall  be 
finally  established  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  of  the 
importance  of  a  thorough-going  study  of 
this  principle. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  matter  of 
the  relative  value  of  studies.  This  must 
have  much  to  do  in  applying  the  princi- 
ple of  concentration. 

The  aim  of  education  and  the  studies 
being  determined,  together  with  the 
relative  importance  of  the  studies, 
the  process  of  learning  must  be  next 
considered  —  that  is  the  psychol- 
ogy. The  fundamental  principle  here  is 
termed  apperception.  It  has  been  called 
understanding,  comprehension,  assimila- 
tion, unifying,  etc. ,  but  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Herbartians  for  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  making  a  closer  study 
of  themeaningof  these  terms,  or,  rather, 
of  this  psychical  process.  Necessary  to 
apperception  is  interest.  The  Herbartians 
are  analyzing  this  concept  in  a  very  help- 
ful way,  and  the  teacher  is  seeing  just 
why  it  is  that  a  lively  and  proper  interest 
must  be  awakened,  as  well  as  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  doing  it.  Then  comes 
the  study  of  the  different  aspects  of  the 
apperceiving  activity  known  as  induc- 
tion, deduction,  attention,  and  the  like, 
which  group  of  activities  has  been  more 
carefully  studied  by  all  teachers  than 
have  those  mentioned  above. 

These  Herbartians  are  going  further 
than  the  presentation  of  the  aim  and 
principles  of  education  and  elaborating 
methods  for  the  different  studies,  and  are 
providing  material,  when  needed,  for  real- 
izing the  aim  of  the  school  with  as  little 
waste  of  time  and  energy  as  possible.  It 
is  not  their  purpose  to  import  a  German 
system  of  education  into  America,  but, 
rather,  to  make  use  of  all  that  has  been 
discovered  there  and  elsewhere  that  is  of 
universal  application,  that  will  help 
America  to  take  the  next  step  forward 
in  her  educational  evolution.  This  step 
involves  a  change  of  attitude  of  the 
teacher.    The  point  of  departure  in  seek- 


ing for  material  and  devices  is  to  be  the 
child,  and  not  a  formal  and  prescribed 
course  of  study.  Not  that  the  course  of 
study  is  to  be  disregarded,  but  it  is  to  be 
an  instrument  to  be  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted as  the  needs  of  the  child  may  re- 
quire. There  must  be  an  ordeily  and 
logical  sequence  of  studies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child. 


Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  child's  edition  of  Lida  B.  Mc- 
Murry's  "Classic  Tales  for  the  Little 
Ones,"  will  be  through  the  press  before 
this  number  of  The  Journal  reaches  our 
subscribers.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pages,  containing  a 
very  choice  selection  of  poems  that  teach 
the  moral  of  the  story  in  exquisite  verse. 
The  author  has  lived  with  children 
until  she  has  been  able  to  put  herself  in 
their  place,  and  talk  their  language. 

The  stories  are  supposed  to  be  told  to 
the  first  grade  children,  and  to  be  read 
by  those  of  the  second  and  third  grades. 
The  moral  lessons  they  teach  are  not  ob- 
trusive, but  no  child  can  escape  their  im- 
mediate and  lasting  influence.  The  moral 
impression  is  deepened  as  the  stories 
are  repeated,  and  there  is  that  in  them 
that  makes  the  children  love  to  have 
them  told  over  many  times.  They  fur- 
nish, also,  a  stock  of  sentences  for  drill 
in  the  children's  word-study. 

The  teachers' and  mothers'  edition  eon- 
tains  an  appendix  in  which  the  value  of 
fairy  stories  is  discussed,  and  the  method 
of  teaching  the  story  by  telling  it,  and 
of  teaching  the  children  to  read  it,  are 
fully  brought  out.  This  edition  will  be 
ready  by  the  middle  of  October. 

The  child's  edition  is  bound  in  full 
cloth,  with  stiff  covers,  for  the  child's  li- 
brary, and  in  flexible  cloth  for  use  in  the 
school-room,  when  a  cheaper  edition  is 
preferred.  The  price  of  the  book  in 
these  bindings  is  35  cents  and  25  cents 
respectively.  Address  Public  -  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


Ah!  if,  in  the  worst  days  of  revolutions^ 
ignorance  has  revolted  and  raised  a  cry 
of  hatred  against  genius,  the  fault  is  not 
alone  in  the  envious  malice  of  ignorance^ 
but  comes  in  part,  too,  from  the  con- 
temptuous pride  of  knowledge. — Attic 
Philosopher. 
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MISCELLANY  


Meaning  of  Current  Events. 

BIMETALLISM. 

The  thinking  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
•commercial  world  are  discussing  the 
question  of  money.  The  special  question 
is,  whether  gold  alone,  or  gold  and  silver 
alike,  shall  be  freely  coined  into  money 
at  the  option  of  anyone  who  may  possess 
these  metals.  Involved  in  the  idea  of 
free  coinage  is  the  fact  that  any  debt, 
however  large,  can  be  paid  in  either  gold 
or  silver  coin,  as  the  debtor  may  elect. 
An  ounce  of  gold  has,  for  many  years, 
been  considered  to  be  worth  from  15^  to 
16  ounces  of  silver;  that  is,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  it  takes  sixteen  times  as 
much  mental  and  physical  energy  to 
produce  one  ounce  of  gold  from  the  mines, 
take  it  the  world  over,  as  it  does  to  ob- 
tain one  ounce  of  silver. 

This  unit  of  energy  is,  therefore,  the 
real  standard  of  value,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  one,  in  weight,  of  gold,  or 
sixteen,  in  weight,  of  silver. 

The  bimetallists  hold  that  when  gold 
alone  is  freely  coined  into  money  the  in- 
trinsic or  energy-value  of  gold  has  added 
to  it  a  certain  fictitious, or  demand  value. 
Indeed,  every  commodity  has  an  energy- 
value  and  a  demand  value.  When  gold 
alone  is  money,  its  demand  value  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  its 
exchange  value  in  carrying  on  business 
is  greatly  appreciated.  Gold  is  thus 
made  worth  much  more  when  coined  into 
money  than  its  intrinsic  or  energy-value 
would  justify.  If  this  conclusion  be  true, 
then  it  would  follow  that  if  the  world 
should  at  any  time  change  from  bimetal- 
lism to  monometallism  there  would  be  a 
gradual  shrinkage  of  the  value  of  other 
commodities  as  the  demand  value  for 
gold  increased.  When  everybody  must 
have  gold  to  pay  his  debts  with,  there 
will  be  a  much  greater  demand  for  gold 
than  there  would  be  if  he  had  the  option 
of  paying  either  in  gold  or  silver. 

The  central  query  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  monometallists  and  the  bi- 
metallists is,  whether  gold  has  appreci- 
ated in  value  above  its  intrinsic  or 
energy-value;  or  whether  the  intrinsic 


value  of  silver  and  other  commodities 
has  declined. 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  bimetallists  that, 
by  all  accepted  methods  of  comparison  of 
values,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  commercial  value  of  silver  and 
forty-seven  other  principal  commodities  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Where  this  is 
not  the  case  in  any  given  instance,  it  is 
held  that  there  are  special  and  tempor- 
ary reasons  for  that  particular  thing  to 
have  an  increa-sing  demand  value.,  equal 
to  and  perhaps  greater  than  gold. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  in  1873  the  last  of 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  changed  from  gold  and  silver  money 
to  gold  money  for  the  payment  of  large 
debts.  Since  that  time  the  relative  value 
of  gold  has  so  increased  that  one  ounce 
of  it  will  buy  nearly  thirty  ounces  of 
silver,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  other  principal  com- 
modities of  commerce. 

This  works  great  disaster  to  debtors 
who  have  debts  running  for  a  long  period 
upon  which  partial  payments  or  interest 
must  be  paid  annually,  for  the  reason 
that  it  takes  two  bushels  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  to  pay  what  one  bushel  would 
have  paid  when  the  debt  was  contracted. 
In  other  words,  the  debtor  must  pay 
twice  as  much  in  intrinsic  value  as  he 
agreed  to  pay.  This  is  as  great  a  boon 
to  the  money  loaners  of  the  world  as  it 
is  a  disaster  to  the  long-time  debtors. 
To  the  day-laborer  it  makes  no  essential 
difference.  If  one  dollar  will  buy  twice 
as  much  as  formerly,  he  is  not  materially 
injured  by  a  reduction  of  wages. 

These  are  the  arguments  and  facts 
upon  which  the  bimetallists  base  their 
demand  for  the  remonetization  of  silver 
all  over  the  world. 

The  monometallists  deny  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  but  affirm  that  the  intrinsic 
or  energy-value  of  silver  and  the  other 
principal  commercial  commodities  has 
decreased.  That  is,  they  declare,  that 
it  requires  only  about  one-half  as  much 
mental  and  physical  energy  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  wheat  now  as  was  required 
twenty  years  ago. 
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THE  POPULISTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  current 
political  events  is  the  organization  of  the 
populist  party.  This  is,  as  yet,  a  crude 
and  blind  attempt  to  right  some  real 
and  some  imaginary  wrongs  that  are  felt 
to  exist  in  our  economic  and  industrial 
world.  The  attempt  is  blind  because  the 
movement  is  directed  more  by  feeling 
and  impulse  than  by  knowledge  and  rea- 
son. It  choses,  as  yet, such  weaklings  as 
Waite  of  Colorado,  and  others  familiar  to 
all  readers,  as  governors  of  states,  and 
follows  the  leadership  of  Debs  and  Sov- 
ereign and  other  hot-headed  enthusiasts 
in  trying  to  right  industrial  wrongs. 
The  impulse  and  feeling  that  govern  this 
movement  spring  from  a  real  grievance. 
Capital  without  which  the  industries 
would  be  impossible,  treats  labor,  with- 
out which  the  indistries  would  be  equally 
impossible,  with  too  little  consideration; 
while  labor  has  come  to  look  upon  capi- 
tal as  its  natural  enemy.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  war  among  the  members. 
Neither  could  exist  for  a  moment  without 
the  other. 

Labor  is,  as  yet,  distrustful  of  superior 
ability  and  intelligence  in  its  own  ranks 
and  elsewhere.  It  cannot  brook  cool, 
deliberate  reasoning  and  searching  analy- 
sis of  its  propositions.  It  cannot  or  will 
not  think  deliberately  and  logically,  but 
it  can  and  does  feel  intensely.  It  de- 
mands that  its  feelings  and  passions  shall 
be  gratified  by  its  leaders.  Capital  is 
cool-headed;  labor  is  hot-headed. 

This  nation  must  be  governed  by  rea- 
son, and  not  by  passion.  Until  labor 
shall  learn  to  think  and  be  willing  to 
think,  and  shall  accept  the  conclusions 
of  true  logical  thinking,  it  will  be  forced 
to  the  wall  in  every  conflict  with  capital. 
Labor  must  learn  to  trust  superior  intel- 
ligence and  be  fair  minded.  It  must 
select  its  leaders  from  among  the  strong 
men  who  sympathize  with  its  desire  for 
justice.  It  must  be  willing  to  look  the 
truth  squarely  in  the  face  and  change  its 
own  plans  and  purposes  and  expecta- 
tions as  reason  directs.  Labor  can  do 
better  thinking  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  it  cannot 
think  so  well  as  capital.  This  industrial 
problem  is  to  be  solved  by  reason  and 
not  by  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of 
capital,  or  by  the  pauperization  of  labor. 
Each  must  regard  all  of  the  just  rights 


of  the  other.  When  the  populists  shall 
have  learned  these  truths  and  act  in  ac- 
cord with  them,  that  party  will  become 
the  dominant  party  in  the  nation,  for  it 
will  have  absorbed  the  intelligent  and 
fair-minded  men  of  the  nation. 


The  desperate  war  now  being  waged 
between  China  and  Japan  is  food  for  re- 
flection for  all  civilized  nations.  Here 
are  two  semi-barbarous  people — or  rather 
just  emerging  from  barbarism — who,  like 
two  dogs,  are  tugging  at  each  other's 
throats  over  a  bone,  Corea,  in  which  each 
has  an  interest.  It  seems  probable  that 
while  they  are  fighting,  Russia  will  snatch 
up  the  bone  and  run  off  with  it.  Corea 
has  been  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  for  years — 
neither  having  any  very  well  defined 
rights  there.  Each  is,  therefore,  jealous 
of  the  other,  and,  finally,  three  hundred 
millions  of  Chinese  have  began  a  war 
with  thirty  millions  of  Japanese.  The 
Chinese  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
the  Emperor  thinks  they  should  have 
been,  and  the  Emperor  has  begun  to 
punish  his  minister  of  war  for  his  bad 
luck.  He  begins  by  stripping  off  some 
of  his  decorations,  and  if  he  does  not 
mend  his  ways  and  wipe  out  the  Japanese 
army,  in  good  time  he  will  receive  the 
parental  bastinado;  and  if  he  still  con- 
tinues unlucky,  he  may  lose  his  head. 
These  barbarians  fight  each  other  like 
tigers.  The  more  civilized  barbarians 
among  the  English  and  Americans  have 
taught  them  how  to  fight  with  ships,  and 
great  guns,  and  improved  arms,  and  are 
directing  the  armies  on  either  side.  As 
for  the  real  meaning  of  the  war,  it  seems 
to  have  none.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  three  hundred  million  Chinese 
will  finally  drive  the  thirty  million  Jap- 
anese from  Corea,  and  the  Chinese  poet 
of  the  future  will  write  about  it  some- 
what as  follows: 

"Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Ching-lang-lu  he  cries, 
While  little  Ching-Iang-lee  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 
"Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war 

And  what  they  killed  each  other  for." 

"It  was  the  Chinese,  Lang-wing  cried 

Who  put  the  Japs  to  rout, 
But  what  they  killed  each  other  for 

I  could  not  well  make  out; 
But  everybody  said,  quoth  he. 

That  'twas  a  famous  victory." 
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A  Lesson  in  Morality. 

"How  do  you  do,  Superintendent  Won- 
derful. This  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  for 
now  you  will  tell  me  how  you  manage  to 
have  the  finest  schools  in  the  state." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  Super- 
intendent Bombast,  but,  really,  I  don't 
deserve  such  praise.  I  came  over  to  day 
to  get  hints  from  you,  for  I  hear  you 
manage  admirably.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not  let  me  interfere  with  your  work." 

"Not  at  all.  You  shall  see  the  schools 
just  as  they  are.  We  never  make  changes 
for  any  one.  But  please  excuse  me  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  I  will  be  free  to  show  you 
around.  There  are  some  local  papers  on 
the  desk  that  may  interest  you." 

Upon  this.  Superintendent  Bombast 
rushed  to  the  eighth  grade  and  an- 
nounced in  an  excited  tone,  "Boys  and 
girls,  Superintendent  Wonderful  is  here! 
He  has  traveled  all  over  the  world,  has 
written  a  book,  and,  yes,  he  writes  for 
the  papers  1  Now,  boys  and  girls,  I  want 
you  to  show  him  that  our  schools  are  up 
to  his  in  Swelltown.  And  first,  pick  up 
all  this  litter  under  your  desks.  Dick, 
pass  the  waste  basket.  This  floor  is 
awful. " 

A  general  hubbub  ensued,  during 
which  time  the  teacher  received  instruc- 
tions. 

'^Now,  my  dear  Miss  Show-ofT,  I  want 
you  to  show  Superintendent  Wonderful 
your  mental  arithmetic  class.  Of  course, 
you  must  take  an  old  lesson — one  that 
you  know  the  pupils  are  sure  of." 

"Certainly,  I  understand." 

"Don't  let  them  show  that  it  is  an  old 
lesson.  But  I  want  the  answers  to  come 
like  fire-works. " 

"My  pupils  are  too  well  drilled  in  be- 
havior to  excite  suspicion." 

"Then  you  might  have  Tom  Sharpeyes 
draw  the  map  he  drew  while  the  school 
committee  and  the  editor  visited  us.  He 
does  so  well.  And  let  little  Susia  Blow 
be  working  with  the  sand  accidentally, 
as  it  were.  It  gives  such  a  modern  look, 
you  know." 

"I'll  see  to  it  all.  My  pupils  under- 
stand me  perfectly  and  always  respond. 
Do  not  fear. " 

"You  are  a  treasure.  Miss  Show-ofi", 
and  I'll  see  that  the  board  appreciates 
your  value,  too." 


"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Superin- 
tendent Bombast." 

In  like  manner,  Superintendent  Bom- 
bast hurried  into  schoolrooms  presided 
over  by  Miss  Echo,  Miss  Meek,  Miss 
Makebelieve,  Miss  Peace,  Miss  Prim,  Miss 
Smiles,  Miss  Prettyman,  Miss  Spineless, 
and  Miss  Honest.  First,  there  was  a 
general  "picking  up"  in  each  room,  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Honest's.  Hers 
was  always  in  order.  It  taught  the  pu- 
pils bad  habits  to  be  allowed  to  litter  the 
floor,  she  thought,  and  habits  were,  in 
her  opinion,  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Then  the  superintendent  assigned  to 
each  teacher  a  certain  role  in  the  show. 
Miss  Echo  was  to  hear  a  much-praised 
history  lesson  over  which  the  children 
skirmished  whenever  a  visitor  happened 
to  be  present.  To  Miss  Meek  was  as- 
signed a  lesson  in  morality  (subject, 
"Telling  the  Truth");  to  Miss  Makebe- 
lieve, her  stock  lesson  in  elocution;  to 
Miss  Prim,  a  botany  lesson;  to  Miss 
Smiles,  a  music  lesson;  to  Miss  Pretty- 
man,  a  lesson  in  Delsarte  movemenis, 
and  to  Miss  Spineless,  clay  molding.  All 
the  teachers  gracefully  acceded  to  the 
requests  (?)  of  the  superintendent  except 
Miss  Honest.  She  alone  objected  to  turn- 
ing her  room  upside  down  for  a  visitor. 

"Superintendent  Bombast,  please  ex- 
cuse me,  but  I  greatly  prefer  to  go  on 
with  my  program.  The  children  know  a 
lie  whether  it  is  spoken  or  not." 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course,  everything 
must  be  quite  aboveboard.  You  ought  to 
know  that  my  own  dignity  would  forbid 
any  other  course.  Lut  I'm  sure  the  child- 
ren need  reviewing.  Little  ones  forget  so 
easily.  I  want  Superintendent  Wonder- 
ful to  hear  these  little  ones  read  the 
story  of  The  Marvelous  Toad.  I'm  glad 
your  specimens  are  still  here.  That  will 
do  charmingly.  And,  of  course,  you'll 
let  Superintendent  Wonderful  see  some 
of  the  children's  sewing,  pasting,  and 
paper  folding." 

"Certainly,  if  you'll  show  a// the  spec- 
imens. It  doesn't  seem  right  to  have 
only  the  work  of  the  brightest  children 
shown. " 

"No,  of  course  not.  I'll  attend  to 
that.  I  never  wish  to  give  a  false  im- 
pression. [What  a  crank  Miss  Honest 
is  getting  to  be.  I  really  cannot  recom- 
mend her  for  next  year,  she  is  so  hard 
to  work  with.]  " 
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Meantime,  in  the  office,  Superintendent 
Wonderful  glanced  over  the  local  paper. 
The  leading  article  caught  his  eye  at 
once.  It  was  a  report  of  the  schools  of 
the  city.  In  it,  the  writer  commented 
upon  the  "unparalleled  progress  of  our 
schools  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  Superintendent  Bombast."  The 
writer  went  on  to  say,  "Superintendent 
Bombast  ranks  as  the  leading  educator 
of  the  state,  and  the  schools  of  Pufftown 
stand  second  to  none.  We  hope  that  the 
services  of  so  eminent  an  educator  may 
be  long  continued  to  our  city." 

"Well,  this  article  quite  takes  away 
my  breath,"  muttered  Superintendent 
Wonderful.  "This  is  putting  it  pretty 
strong  for  a  fourth-rate  superintendent. 
But  who  wrote  it?  Not  the  editor,  that's 
certain.  Why,  himself,  of  course.  It's 
to  help  his  re-election  and  advance  his 
salary.  Very  neat,  I  must  say.  Then 
he  sends  copies  of  the  paper  to  all  the 
school  journals,  and  they  quote  his  own 
estimate  of  himself.  Bah!  It  is  too  rank." 

Just  then  Superintendent  Bombast  re- 
turned to  the  office,  with  profuse  excuses 
for  his  long  absence. 

"The  fact  is,  I  had  a  little  matter  of 
discipline  to  attend  to.  These  women 
teachers  have  no  idea  of  how  to  manage. 
And  it  is  so  easy  if  one  does  know  how. 
I  hope  you  have  amused  yourself." 

"Yes,  indeed;  I  have  been  reading  the 
reportof  your  schools  in  The  Fog  Horn.'' 

"Oh,  that  little  article.  Really,  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  But  it  goes  too 
far." 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit.  It  is  excellent, 
and  I  congratulate  you." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  know  I  do  not  de- 
serve it.    Now,  if  it  were  you  " 

"Not  at  all.  You  are  too  modest,  by 
half.  And  mark  my  word,  modesty  does 
not  pay  in  teachers,  and  especially  in 
superintendents." 

"  I  begin  to  believe  you.  But  suppose 
we  drop  into  the  eighth  grade.  Miss 
Show-off  is,  I  think,  having  a  mental 
arithmetic  class.  She  is  very  unassum- 
ing, but  she  is  an  excellent  teacher.  In 
fact,  I  formed  her  myself." 

The  arithmetical  fireworks  were  going 
off,  sure  enough.  Phiz!  flash!  bang! 
flew  the  numbers  right  and  left.  The 
visitor  was  delighted,  and  said  so. 

"Oh,  it's  just  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
class,"  remarked  Superintendent  Bom- 
—4 


bast,  so  that  all  the  school  could  bear. 
We  never  make  a  fuss  for  visitors." 

"And  so  the  wonder  grew,"  down  to 
the  first  grade.  During  the  Delsarte 
exercises.  Superintendent  Bombast 
escaped  for  a  moment  to  his  office.  Once 
there  and  alone,  he  telephoned  to  every 
teacher  outside  of  the  Central  School  the 
approach  of  Superintendent  Wonderful. 
Then,  each  of  these  teachers  was,  like- 
wise, given  a  certain  part  to  play  in  the 
lie  that  was  to  be  acted  during  the  day. 

That  night  Superintendent  Wonderful 
was  entertained  at  the  home  of  his  old 
classmate,  Law/er  Sharpeyes.  During 
the  evening,  he  overheard  Tom  Sharp- 
eyes  give  an  exact  accotint  to  his  mother 
of  the  general  fixing  up  in  his  room  be- 
fore he  himself  was  allowed  to  visit  it. 
"And,"  added  Tom,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
disgust,  "it  does  make  a  fellow  feel  like 
a  sneak-thief  to  be  asked  to  act  such  an 
awful  lie."  Julia  E.  Kennedy. 


TJtah. 

The  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City 
opened  September  10,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  enrollment  at  that  time 
was  fully  one  thousand  more  than  that 
of  last  year.  Five  new  buildings  were 
erected  the  past  summer,  four  of  which 
are  occupied,  and  the  Grant  structure,  a 
seventeen-room  building,  is  to  be  ready 
October  1. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  superintendent 
during  the  past  four  years,  was  unanim- 
ously reelected  for  the  fifth  year.  He  is 
a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  schol- 
arly endowments,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
very  best  educators  in  the  entire  West. 
The  schools  under  his  management  have 
made  great  progress. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner,  of  Salt  Lake,  has 
been  engaged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints'  College,  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
"Constitutional  Law."  The  lectures  will 
be  public,  and  are  intended  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion soon  to  occur. 

The  new  Salt  Lake  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Congrefirationalists, 
opened  September  17.  Prof.  H.  K. 
Warren,  last  president  of  Gates  College 
Nebraska,  is  the  president. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building 
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for  the  Presbyterian  Collegiate  Institute 
was  laid  September  20,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Ex-Gov.  Thomas,  Dr.  S.  E. 
Wishard,  and  Dr.  R.  G-.  McNiece  made 
addresses. 

TheBrigham  Young  College,  of  Logan, 
Utah,  opened  September  17,  with  an  un- 
usually large  attendance.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Kerr,  formerly  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Utah  University,  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  at  that  time  as  president. 

The  Agricultural  College,  at  Logan, 
opened  under  its  new  president.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Paul,  September  3.  The  institu- 
tion is  well  equipped  for  effective  work. 

The  Salt  Lake  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion purpose  having  a  series  of  lectures 
the  ensuing  year,  to  awaken  greater 
interest  in  this  powerful  agency  for  edu- 
cating and  training  children.  Bev.  L. 
B.  Ridgely,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
church,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  25,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association. 

The  Latter-day  Saints'  College,  Salt 
Lake  City,  opened  Monday,  September  3. 
The  enrollment  at  opening  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

The  Salt  Lake  Business  College  has 
entered  upon  the  fifth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, with  a  good  outlook  for  the  year. 


Will  They? 

Editor  of  Journal : 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  arti- 
cle. "Will  the  County  Institute  be  Con- 
tinued?" in  the  September  Journal. 

While  the  schools  of  our  county  (Mc- 
Lean) are  in  good  condition  and  the  edu- 
cational standard  is  much  higher  than  in 
some  other  counties,  we  are  far  from  the 
ideal. 

One  can  readily  see  that  the  best  of 
our  teachers  are  not  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  our  institutes  and  that  the  class 
work,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
beld  the  examination  up  as  the  object  to 
be  gained,  and  the  instruction  has  been 
aimed  principally  at  the  "poor  half."  I 
heartily  agree  with  you  in  saying  that 
this  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  hope  that  the 
near  future  will  bring  a  marked  advance. 

We  worked  very  faithfully  during  the 
last  session  of  our  institute  to  organize 
a  McLean  County  Teachers'  Association. 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  organization 


was  completed  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions, with  an  able  corps  of  officers, 
and  we  look  eagerly  forward  to  our  first- 
meeting,  which  will  be  on  the  Friday 
and  Saturday,  following  Thanksgiving. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  informal  talks 
and  lectures  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
"best  half"  and  that  a  great  stimulus 
will  be  given  to  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  we  may  look  forward 
confidently  to  the  time  when  the  insti- 
tutes and  teachers'  associations  will  be 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  "best 
half."  Ira  B.  McMuRTRY. 

Heyworth,  111.,  Sept.  24,  '94. 


Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

The  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association  holds  its  next  regular  meet- 
ing at  Aurora,  October  26  and  27.  The 
following  program  has  been  arranged  by 
the  executive  committee: 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Address — "The  Relation  of  Surface  Geology 
to  Geography."  Prof.  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Chi- 
cago University. 

SATURDAY. 

"Geography  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Studies." 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Normal  Park. 

"Geography  in  its  Relation  to  Literature  and 
History."  Dr.  Chas.  McMurry,  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

"The  use  of  Maps  and  Pictures  in  Teaching 
Geography."  Prof.  McCormick,  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

"Field  Work  in  Geography."  Prof.  W.  S. 
Jackson,  Normal  Park. 

"Outline  Course  of  Instruction  in  Geogra- 
phy for  Eight  Grades."  Miss  Zonia  Baber, 
Normal  Park. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  above  men- 
tioned addresses  will  be  published  and 
mailed  to  members  of  the  association. 
Saturday's  session  will  be  occupied  in 
the  attack  and  defense  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  writers  of  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  section  meet- 
ings, to  be  held  Friday  p.m.,  there  will 
be  organized  a  child  study  section,  to  be 
addressed  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Krohn,  of  the 
State  University,  and  Dr.  Donaldson,  of 
Chicago  University;  also  a  section  for 
boards  of  education,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  S.  Mack. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
railroad  companies  to  secure  the  usual 
reductions.    Teachers  desiring  board  in 
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private  families  should  address  Miss 
Emma  A.  Ford,  Aurora,  111.,  No.  314 
Main  street. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  is 
anticipated. 

Executive  Committee. 


Kesolutious 

Passed  by  the  Cook  County  Normal  Summer 
School,  1894: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  attend- 
ing the  summer  school  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  satisfaction  with, 
and  unqualified  approval  of,  the  management 
and  instruction,  lessons  and  lectures,  of  the 
session  that  closed  to-day. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  record  our  ap- 
proval of  the  doctrine  of  Concentration  so  suc- 
cessfully formulated  by  the  faculty  and  estab- 
lished as  an  educational  method  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School.  We  further  add,  that 
in  our  opinion,  the  educational  principles  that 
make  up  the  doctrine,  should  be  mastered  by 
every  teacher  in  the  land. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  school  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
friends  of  education  for  their  more  clearly  de- 
fining for  school  workers  higher  ideals  of  pro- 
fessional equipment. 

4.  Resolved,  That  as  a  school  for  the  equip- 
ment of  teachers,  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  has  no  superior  in  the  land;  and  that  at 
few  other  schools  are  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  so  nearly  scientific,  or  so  clearly 
based  on  the  true  principles  of  human  devel- 
opment. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  teacher's  preparation  for  the 
work  of  education.  We  thoroughly  believe 
that  school  work  everywhere  can  be  made 
very  much  more  educative  if  the  influences 
that  originate  in  the  school  are  recognized  by 
educational  authorities  chosen  by  the  patrons 
of  the  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  eyes  of  the 
progressive  teachers  of  the  country  are  turned 
to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  as  a  school 
in  which  the  most  scientific  methods  are  en- 
forced, and  where  the  most  approved  educa- 
tional principles  are  enunciated  and  explained, 
so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  every  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  education. 

B.  A.  JoEDS,  Chairman, 


The  Colorado  School  Journal  speaks 
earnestly  in  respect  to  the  prospect  of 
the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  being 
held  in  Denver.  The  invitation  is  cordial 
and  hearty,  and  the  vote  in  the  board  of 
directors  at  Asbury  Park  showed  a 
plurality  in  favor  of  Denver.  The  city 
will  give  a  royal  welcome,  if  the  invita- 
tion is  accepted.    The  Journal  says: 


The  city  superintendents,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  people,  wish  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  welcoming  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  railroads  give  assurance  of  hearty  and 
tangible  co-operation.  As  soon  as  it  is  officially 
announced  that  Denver  is  selected,  movements 
will  be  at  once  inaugurated  to  secure  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  our  guests,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting  will  be  made  second  only  to  the 
San  Francisco  and  Denver  meetings  of  the 
Knights  Templars. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  add  that  Denver  will 
resort  to  no  methods  of  chicanery  or  intrigue 
in  this  matter.  The  invitation  issues  from  a 
well  known  and  hospitable  city,  one  that  has 
no  mean  reputation  in  receiving  and  enter- 
taining national  bodies,  and  the  Journaltrusts 
that  in  the  next  issue  it  will  be  able  to  an- 
nounce the  commencement  of  preparation. 


Book  Notices. 

In  speaking  of  Charles  Lee,  in  Fiske's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  Schools,  Mr.  Fiske 
says:  "He  talked  so  much  about  his  military 
experience  that  the  people  took  him  for  a 
great  general."  The  single  sentence  is  worth 
the  pages  usually  devoted  to  giving  us  a  clear 
idea  of  Lee's  character. 


Mr.  Fiske  gives  in  the  appendix  to  his  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  Schools,  a  list  of 
novels,  poems,  songs,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
United  States  history.  It  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  look  over  this  list  and  thus  learn 
what  literary  masterpieces  relating  to  history 
are  most  appreciated  by  a  great  historian. 


The  Trail  of  the  Sword  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker's  new  historical  novel,  which  is 
to  be  published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  romanceof  Canadian  history  has  attracted 
Mr.  Parker  and  Conan  Doyle  alike.  Mr.  Par- 
ker takes  us  from  Albany  to  Quebec  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  again  on  a  voyage  of 
adventure.  It  is  a  tale  of  love  and  of  bitter 
hate.  The  title  suggests  the  dramatic  char- 
acter of  this  fine  historical  romance,  which  is 
probably  the  most  advanced  work  of  this  bril- 
liant novelist. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately 
a  small  volume  containing  the  historical  and 
critical  parts  of  Pancoast's  "Representative 
English  Literature,"  which  have  been  modified 
to  suit  their  changed  surroundings,  and  some- 
what amplified,  particularly  in  the  period  be- 
fore 1400  and  in  the  present  century;  a  new, 
fully  annotated  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  great- 
est drama,  "Hernani,"  prepared  by  Prof. 
George  M.  Harper,  of  Princeton;  and  a  work- 
ing description  of  the  grammar  school  course 
of  physics  followed  in  the  famous  "Cambridge 
experiment,"  by  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Har- 
vard, the  deviser  of  the  course. 
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Hpughton,  Mifflin  &  Company  are  bringing 
out  a  very  fine  school  edition  of  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,  with  a  fresh  and  interest- 
ing introductory  sketch  and  brief  notes.  The 
Tales  will  be  published  first  in  three  parts, 
constituting  Nos.  64,  65,  and  66  of  the  River- 
side Literature  Series,  at  15  cents  each.  They 
will  soon  be  published  also  in  one  volume  in 
liLen  covers  at  50  cents.  Since  each  part 
will  contain  complete  stories,  the  Tales  may 
be  used  equally  well  in  the  separate  parts  or 
in  a  single  volume. 


Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Company. 

This  is  the  edition  copyrighted  by  the  author 
In  185^)2  of  this  popular  text-book.  To  a  large 
extent  it  is  a  new  and  independent  work  from 
the  edition  of  1864.  It  is  a  grammar  for  the 
beginner,  for  the  advanced  student,  and  for  the 
philologist.  It  has  been  tested  by  long  years 
of  use  in  schools,  and  was  never  so  popular  as 
it  is  to-day. 

Ulysses  und  der  Ky  Klop,  and  Fritz  auf 
DER  Lande.  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Maynard's  Ger- 
man texts.    25  cents  each. 

These  are  most  excellent  elementary  German 
studies,  the  subject  matter  of  which  has  been 
carefully  selected  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
before  the  reader  only  easy  grammatical  forms. 
There  are  more  vocabulary  and  explanatory 
pages  than  text.  The  work  is  made  so  intel- 
ligible that  the  merest  beginner  must  com- 
prehend. 


Walks  Abroad,  by  Wm.Hawley  Smith;  224  pp. 

Educational  Press  Association,  Peoria,  111. 

Those  who  have  been  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal for  the  last  two  years  will  need  no  de- 
scription of  this  book.  They  already  have 
laughed  at  its  fun,  have  been  moved  by  its 
pathos,  have  marked  its  pungent,  pedagogical 
points.  But,  as  we  know  from  experience,  a 
second  reading  is  nearly  or  quite  as  enjoyable 
as  the  first,  and  may  be  much  more  profitable. 
It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
library. 

The  importance  of  the  instruction  in 
the  lower  grades  of  school  has  turned 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  teachers  to  a 
study  of  principles  and  methods,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  younger  children. 
Among  these  is  S.  B.  Sinclair,  M.A.,  vice- 
principal  of  the  Provincial  normal  school, 
Ottawa.  In  the  little  volume  entitled,  "  First 
Years  at  School,  he  has  produced  a  manual 
for  primary  teachers,  every  statement  and 
suggestion  of  which  has  been  submitted  again 
and  again  to  the  test  of  actual  experience  and 
careful  criticism.  The  oversight  of  four  hun- 
dred children  who  are  putting  in  their  first 
year  at  public  school,  has  given  the  author  a 
rare  opportunity  for  observation  and  for  study 
of  the  best  means  of  their  development.  The 
young  teacher  can  feel,  therefore,  in  adopting 


his  methods,  that  she  is  not  trying  any  hap- 
hazard experiment,  but  those  that,  in  actual 
use,  have  led  to  good  results.  The  author 
does  not  lay  so  much  claim  to  originality  as  to 
reliability.  The  book  furnish"s  safe  guidance 
through  many  of  the  perplexities  that  the 
primary  teacher  is  likely  to  meet.  Price  68 
cents,  by  mail,  postpaid.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

Jason's  Quest.  By  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  A.M., 
M.D.,  master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 
Published  by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  delightful  little  volumes 
which  the  demand  for  classic  stories  for  the 
young  has  called  forth.  The  author  has 
ransacked  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  for 
stories  of  Jason  and  his  companions  in  their 
search  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  has  woven 
them  into  a  most  attractive  narrative,  which 
does  not  harmonize  with  all  accounts — which 
would  be  impossible — but  which  fills  the  mind 
with  abundant  material  by  which  many  of  the 
allusions  in  modern  literature  can  be  inter- 
preted. Thousands  of  our  otherwise  well 
informed  young  people — and  older  people,  too, 
for  that  matter — cannot  read  literature  with 
satisfaction  because  they  cannot  interpret  the 
allusions  in  it.  The  author  has  not  spoiled  a 
good  story  to  be  true  to  classic  authorities,  and 
has  manufactured  some  links  that  the  child's 
sense  of  harmony  would  demand  should  be 
supplied.  The  grown  up  children  will  read  it 
with  even  more  satisfaction  than  the  younger 
ones.  We  have,  all  of  us,  a  strong  mythical 
strand  in  our  mental  constitution,  that  finds 
satisfaction  in  such  stories  as  "Jason's  Quest." 
The  classical  scholar  will  find  added  enjoy- 
ment in  the  appendix. 

The  illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed,  are  worthy 
of  special  mention  for  their  artistic  excellence. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual.  By  H.  N. 
Chute,  M.S.  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  Boston.    213  pp. 

Mr.  Chute  is  a  very  successful  teacher  of 
science,  and  has  incorporated  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  this  little  book.  He  says:  "Be- 
fore a  student  is  fitted  for  experimental  in- 
vestigation he  must  have  a  clearly  denned  idea 
of  what  it  is  that  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 
do  it;  what  he  is  to  expect,  what  errors  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  how  he  is  to  use  the 
results  obtained.  This  requires  that  he  should 
come  to  the  laboratory  well  grounded  in  the 
first  principles  of  physics  as  presented  in  some 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  well 
read,  especially  on  the  subject  that  he  is  to 
investigate,  both  as  a  mode  of  conducting  the 
work,  and  manner  of  observing. 

"The  educational  value  of  practical  phys- 
ics does  not  lie  in  the  so-called  discovery  of 
laws,  nor  in  the  experimental  demonstration 
of  principles.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  small  number  of  laws  the  student  would  be 
likely  to  discover  would  adequately  compen- 
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sate  for  the  large  outlay  of  time  that  would 
be  necessary,  owing  to  his  defective  powers  of 
observation,  and  lack  of  skill  in  manipulation. 
But,  rather,  its  value  is  to  be  found  in  the 
training  it  gives  in  attention  to  details,  in  the 
cultivation  of  accuracy  in  observing  the  small- 
est changes,  in  the  formation  of  systematic 
methods  of  working,  in  developing  the  ability 
to  reason  back  to  a  general  law  from  a  partic- 
ular set  of  observations,  and  in  cultivating 
habits  of  precise  expression  of  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples on  the  pages  of  the  note-book.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
should  be  largely  quantitative  in  character,  if 
all  these  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  its 
introduction.'' 

A  man  who  can  talk  such  good  sense  must 
have  the  ability  to  make  a  good  book.  This  is 
a  laboratory  manual,  and  not  a  treatise  on  the 
science  of  physics.  The  price  is  80  cents,  post- 
paid. It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
substantially  bound. 


How  John  and  I  Brought  Up  the  Child;  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grinnell,  California;  linen 
cloth,  233  pages.    Price,  80  cents. 

A  New  Life  in  Education;  by  Fletcher  Dur- 
ell,  Ph.D.    Cloth,  288  pages;  price,  90  cents. 

These  books  are  published  by  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  1122  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  The  Union  offered  two  prizes 
for  books  treating  on  the  education  needed  for 
the  twentieth  century.  The  first  book  named 
above  received  the  second  prize,  of  $400;  and 
the  first  prize,  of  $600,  was  awarded  to  the 
second.  The  first  has  to  do  mostly  with  edu- 
cation in  the  family;  the  second,  with  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  higher  institutions. 

Mrs.  Grinnell's  book  is  in  story  form,  and  re- 
lates to  the  training  of  a  child  from  birth  to 
manhood.  She  rightly  teaches  as  to  tbe  im- 
portance of  infantile  training,  and  that  habits 
good  or  bad  are  established  in  the  earliest 
years.  Furthermore,  she  believes  that  these 
habits  are  largely  rooted  in  physical  conditions. 
All  will  not  agree  with  everything  she  says; 
but  no  thoughtful  parent  can  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested and  to  catch  many  a  fruitful  hint. 
Teachers  who  are  not  parents  will  find  here 
many  excellent  illustrations  of  principles  of 
sound  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Durell's  book  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
study  of  educators,  and  of  statesmen  no  less. 
It  takes  a  broad  view  of  a  most  vital  subject. 
In  the  first  chapter,  he  shows,  with  great 
wealtli  of  illustration,  what  a  magnificent 
physical  basis  has  been  laid  for  the  life  of  the 
twenti<;t,h  century;  but  he  earnestly  points  out 
the  danger  of  a  groveling,  materialistic  out- 
come of  it  all.  Of  course,  he  believes  that  a 
remedy  must  be  sonsht  in  a  right  education, 
an  education  that  shall  rise  into  the  ideal,  the 
moral,  the  religious.  His  plan  for  securing 
such  an  education  runs  in  no  narrow  groove; 
he  may  not  have  solved  the  problem,  but  he 
has  giv^^n  thinking  men  something  to  think  of. 
While  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  dangers  that 
threaten,  his  tone  is  cheery  and  optimistic. 


The  chapters  on  Books  and  Teachers  are  wor- 
thy of  any  teacher's  careful  study;  they  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book. 


Magazines. 

Our  Children;  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  is  before  us, 
and  is  filled  with  instructive  and  entertaining 
matter.  Published  at  York,  Nebraska,  75 
cents  a  year. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  October  has  an  at- 
tractive table  of  contents,  as  usual.  The 
"Royal  Marine"  and  the  "Golden  House"  are 
continued,  and  there  are  three  short  stories. 
The  principal  descriptive  article  is  on  "Lahore 
and  the  Punjaub,"  with  copious  illustrations. 

The  Child-Garden. — The  mid-summer  num- 
ber, for  August,  is  a  very  attractive  magazine, 
full  of  interesting  matter.  We  desire  to  call 
attention  to  it  although  we  are  a  little  tardy 
about  it.  Published  at  one  dollar  a  year,  by 
the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co.,  Woman's 
Temple,  Chicago. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will  has  removed  to  Man- 
hattan, Kas.,  where  he  will  be  professor  of 
political  economy  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  professor  of  psychology  in 
Chicago  University,  expects  to  spend  nine 
months  in  Europe  after  January  1. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kas., 
recently  dedicated  a  hall  which  will  seat  1,400 
people.  It  is  named  Albert  Taylor  Hall,  in 
honor  of  President  Taylor. 

Dr.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  University, has  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  education  by  his  ad- 
mirable discussion  of  the  dogma  of  "formal 
discipline"  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Educational  Review.  Nothing  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing has  been  published  in  recent  years.  It 
leads  in  the  right  direction,  holding  fast  to  the 
good  that  has  made  the  past  glorious,  while 
pressing  on  toward  the  attainment  of  what  was 
wanting  in  the  education  of  the  past.  It  is  our 
intention  to  give  our  readers  an  epitome  of  this 
excellent  essay  in  our  next  number. 

A  large  number  of  city  superintendents  are 
showing  their  appreciation  of  The  Journal's 
efi'orts  to  afford  both  inspiration  and  guidance 
by  sending  in  this  year  unusually  large  lists  of 
subscribers  from  among  their  teachers.  In 
some  cases  ninety  per  cent  of  the  corps  are 
subscribers.  But  in  cities  of  more  than  one 
hundred  teachers  we  notice  that  even  the 
superintendent  is  less  able  to  awaken  a  general 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  Is  it  because  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion in  these  larger  systems  is  riveted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  course  and  she  feels  that 
her  reputation  depends  upon  the  number  of 
her  pupils  who  pass?  There  is  evidently  some- 
thing that  tends  to  deaden  professional  enthu- 
siasm in  a  large  school  system;  if  not  among 
the  leaders,  yet  certainly  among  the  rank  and 
file. 
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Supt.  D.  Bemiss  is  again  re-elected  at  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  report 
of  educational  affairs  in  Utah. 

Prof.  H.  B  Buckham,  formerly  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  takes  the 
position  of  professor  of  Methods  and  Psychol- 
ogy, in  the  state  normal  school  at  Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

READ  OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

It  will  pay  you.  All  our  advertisers  are 
trustworthy.  We  have  several  new  ones  in 
this  number.  When  you  order  from  any  of 
these  firms,  kindly  mention  the  Public-School 
Journal. 

Our  teachers  are  just  finding  out  the  value 
of  DeGarmo's  "Tales  of  Troy."  The  sale  is 
increasing  and  widening  steadily.  This  morn- 
ing we  have  an  order  for  nearly  a  thousand 
copies  from  the  school  board  of  one  of  our 
cities  best  known  for  its  good  schools. 

The  schools  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  enrolled 
1,124  pupils  last  year;  the  average  attendance 
was  849.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, including  the  superintendent,  is 
twenty-seven,  of  which  number  four  are  men. 
Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs  is  in  charge  again  this  year. 

Co.  Supt.  G.  B.  Stockdale  is  the  democratic 
candidate  for  re-election  as  superintendent  of 
schools  of  LaSalle  Co.,  111.,  and  U.  J.  Hoffman, 
of  Marseilles,  is  the  republican  candidate.  It 
will  take  an  immense  political  land-slide  to 
unseat  Supt.  Stockdale,  who  has  been  elected 
his  own  successor  for  lo  these  many  years. 

The  schools  of  Decatur,  111.,  report  an  en- 
rollment of  3,748  during  last  year;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  2,906.  The  number  of 
teachers  enrolled  for  next  year  is  seventy,  of 
whom  nine  are  men.  The  highest  salary  paid 
any  male  teacher  last  year  was  Sl,6(»0;  the 
highest  paid  any  female  teacher,  $810.  Lowest 
salary  paid  a  male  teacher  was  $475;  lowest 
paid  a  female  teacher,  $270.  Supt.  Gastman 
enters  upon  his  thirty-fifth  consecutive  year  of 
service  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 

Supt.  Albert  P.  Marble,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  schools  of  Omaha.  Mr.  Marble 
brings  with  him  the  wisdom  resulting  from 
twenty-five  years  of  successful  experience  in 
New  England.  He  is  a  cultured  gentleman  of 
pronounced  ability,  and  we  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  teachers  of  the  central  United 
States  in  extending  to  him  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  our  educational  circles. 

State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  Iowa,  read  a  pa- 
per at  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  that  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  American  citizen.  The  topic 
it  discusses  is  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  fundamental  one  in  our  American  civili- 
zation. It  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner 
and  in  a  popular  style.  Of  Dr.  Sabin's  remedy 
there  may  be  different  opinions,  but  of  his  di- 
agnosis of  the  case  there  cannot  be  two  opin- 


ions. His  address  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
and  probably  can  be  had  by  sending  a  request 
to  him  at  Des  Moines. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  already  begun 
the  study  of  McMurry's  General  Method,  in 
teachers'  clubs.  The  first  edition  of  Special 
Method  in  Literature  and  History  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools  is  already  exhausted.  The 
first  editions  of  Pioneer  History  Stories, 
and  of  Special  Method  in  GeograCphy  —  its 
companion  volume— are  already  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  demand  has  not  yet  fairly 
begun.  This  is  a  gratifying  showing  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  teachers  to  study  the  needs 
of  children  and  how  to  supply  them.  The 
more  Dr.  McMurry's  books  are  studied  the 
more  fruitful  in  suggestions  they  appear. 

Dr.  Charles  McMurry  has  now  in  press  the 
next  volume  of  his  series  of  teachers'  hand- 
books in  special  methods  of  teaching  the  school 
subjects.  The  aim  of  all  the  books  is  to  show 
how  the  different  school  studies  may  be  made 
to  help  each  other,  and  all  work  together  for 
the  development  of  a  worthy  character.  The 
next  volume  will  be  "Special  Method  in  Read- 
ing." It  will  probably  be  the  richest  in  sug- 
gestion, and  the  most  popular  volume  of  the 
entire  series.  Every  teacher,  high  and  low, 
will  be  interested  in  it,  but  it  will  be  of  special 
value  to  those  in  the  elementary  schools.  Look 
out  for  it.  Published  by  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

DeGarmo's  "  Tales  of  Troy,"  are  coming 
into  greater  demand  as  the  literary  value  of 
Homer's  story  of  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  the 
great  city  of  Troy  comes  more  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  teachers.  Even  the  Sunday 
school  lessons  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  won- 
derful tale.  There  is  seldom  a  piece  of  Eng- 
lish or  American  literature  of  any  length  in 
which  some  allusion  to  the  Greek  classics  is 
not  made.  Let  the  children  learn  these 
stories  as  they  learn  the  events  of  American 
history.  It  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  en- 
joy good  reading  in  other  fields. 

A  new  edition  with  flexible  cloth  covers, 
fully  illustrated,  is  sold  for  20  cents  per  copy. 
The  full  cloth  edition  (gold  embossed),  is  40' 
cents  per  copy.  A  discount  from  these  prices 
for  orders  for  classes. 

Never  before  has  the  demand  for  DeGarmo's 
"Language  Work  Below  the  High  School"^ 
been  so  great  as  it  is  this  year.  It  is  going 
everywhere;  north  (even  into  Canada),  south 
into  Texas,  as  far  east  as  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  and 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  satisfaction  of 
it  all  is  that  it  does  its  own  agency  work.  A 
sample  set  is  sent,  and  it  tells  its  story  so- 
plainly  and  persuasively  that  an  order  for  in- 
troduction is  reasonably  sure  to  follow.  And 
they  cost  so  little  and  are  so  durable.  There 
is  not  profit  enough  in  them  to  make  the  pub- 
lishers rich,  but  they  enrich  the  children  when 
a  teacher  teaches  them.  They  will  not  teach 
themselves,  and  no  book  can  that  has  any- 
thing to  teach.  But  they  come  as  near  telling 
teachers  and  pupils  "what  to  do  next"  as  any 
books  ever  published.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co. 
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TAKE  NOTICE. 

We  have  a  new  edition  of  "  Tales  of  Troy" 
bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers  for  30  cents;  and 
we  have  reduced  the  price  in  full  cloth  binding 
to  40  cents  a  copy  instead  of  50  cents  as  hereto- 
fore. 

On  September  28  the  entire  body  of  under- 
graduates of  Princeton  College  held  a  mass- 
meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  suppress 
all  hazing  in  the  institution. 

A  flag  on  every  school  house!  that  is  the  cry 
now.  Is  there  one  on  your  school  house?  If 
not,  we  can  tell  you  something  to  your  ad- 
vantage. 

The  article  on  "Independent  Normalism"  in 
the  September  number  was  contributed  by 
Dr.  R.  Heber  Holbrook,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio.  The 
types  made  it  H.  B.  Holbrook. 

A.  B.  Johnson  has  been  for  forty  years  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Avondale,  Ohio,  not 
Snowdale,  as  the  compositor  interpreted  the 
editor's  chirography  in  the  September  num- 
ber. 

County  Superintendent  S.  M.  Guttery,  of 
Lincoln,  111.,  was  married  on  September  5  to 
Miss  Laura  Downey,  of  Atlanta;  she  was  for- 
merly a  student  at  the  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity.   The  Journal  extends  congratulations. 

"Songs  From  the  Nest,"  by  Emily  Hunting- 
ton Miller.  Kindergarten  Literature  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  90  pages;  price,  50  cents.  This 
is  a  neat  little  book,  in  blue  and  white,  of  over 
fifty  of  the  best  "mother  songs"  out,  being 
little  gems  for  little  people,  about  babies  and 
birds,  fairies  and  flowers.  Just  the  thing  to 
read  to  the  wee  ones  when  the  "sand  man"  is 
coming. 

President  Eliot  last  summer  celebrated  his 
twenty-fifth  year  as  president  of  the  Harvard 
University.  President  Holbrook  begins  this 
September  his  fortieth  year  as  president  of  the 
National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  O. 
President  Holbrook  is  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  and  performs  the  same  duties  with  the 
same  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  he  has  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Circulars  have  been  just  issued  offering  a 
"Teachers'  Course  of  Study  in  Pedagogy  by 
correspondence."  It  is  designed  to  lay  out 
three  terms  of  work  of  three  months  each, 
from  September  till  June.  Progressive  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  make  a  careful  study  of  pres- 
ent educational  problems  in  a  regular  course 
of  study  are  invited  to  apply  for  circulars  to 
Charles  A,  McMurry,  Normal,  III. 

Every  reader  can  supply  himself  with  an  in- 
valuable catalogue  of  teachers'  books  and  aids 
by  sending  a  postal  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  It  describes  over  400  different 
publications.  No  matter  what  grade  you  teach, 
or  what  studies,  some  of  these  books  will  prove 
invaluable  by  their  suggestions  or  by  saving 
you  labor.  To  anyone  answering  this  adver- 
tisement and  sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Kel- 
logg's  "How  to  Write  Compositions"  will  be 
sent  with  the  catalogue. 


The  steamship  Lucaniahas  now  reduced  the 
time  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  less  than  five 
days  and  eight  hours.  Verily,  the  ferry  is 
growing  narrow. 

WHAT  PROFESSOR  M'CORMICK  SAYS.' 

We  heard  Prof.  McCormick,  teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  say  m 
substance,  to  a  large  audience  of  teachers,  last 
summer,  that  Pickard's  Brief  History  ,  of  Po- 
litical Parties  in  the  United  States  wa^ .worth 
morth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  to  every 
teacher  and  student  of  History.  It  is  a  brief 
history  of  the  men  and  measures  that  have  in- 
terested the  people  of  the  United  States  since 
the  Revolution.  There  is  only  one  book  that 
compares  with  it  in  marvelous  clearness  and 
interest,  and  that  is  John  Fiske's  War  of  In- 
dependence. To  read  it  is  to  see  the  national 
questions  rise  into  prominence  and  sink  out  of 
sight  with  advancing  civilization,  and  the 
causes  of  these  changes.  The  characteristics 
of  the  men  who  led  the  movements  that  made 
the  history  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  in  the  little  volume. 
Price,  only  25  cents.  It  is  so  cheap  that  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  judge  it  cheap  in  contents.  The 
mission  of  the  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany is  to  give  the  best  things  attainable  for 
the  least  money  that  safe  business  manage- 
ment will  justify.  By  this  sign  we  expect  to 
conquer.  The  political  chart  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  is  alone  worth  25  cents. 

A  discount  will  be  given  when  an  order  to 
supply  a  class  is  sent  in. 


A  Tonic 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  n suits." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFOKD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  K.  T. 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATiC  NS. 
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Supt.  Robbins,  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  succeeds 
P.  W.  Search,  at  S.  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

The  State  Normal  school  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
has  begun  to  occupy  the  new  building  erected 
in  place  of  the  one  that  burned  recently. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  concerned,  to 
our  revised  clubbing  list.  When  you  order 
other  periodicals,  through  us,  please  to  con- 
form to  the  new  schedule  of  prices. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Sprague,  so  long  and  so  well 
known  for  her  educational  work  in  Minnesota, 
is  to  be  Professor  of  Literature  in  Thorp  Poly- 
technic College  at  Pasadena,  California. 

Edgar  L..  Hewett  has  been  elected  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  model  school  connected 
with  the  State  Normal,  at  Greeley,  Colorado. 
He  was  a-^sistant  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Greeley. 

The  U diversity  of  California  has  a  much 
Jarger  entering  class  than  ever  before.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  students  taking  the 
courses  in  Pedagogy.  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown  is 
assisted  by  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  late  of 
Clark  Ufiiversity,  who  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Supt.  B.  A.  Ogg,  of  Greencastle,  has  sent  us 
his  new  manual  of  the  public  schools.  He  has 
elaborated  his  course  of  study  with  great  care, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  educational 
thought  and  practice  of  to-day.  Some  of  the 
•other  city  schools  of  the  country  would  do  well 
to  "set  their  watches"  by  the  Greencastle 
schools. 

Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin  goes  abroad,  to  enter 
the  University  of  Gottingen  as  a  student. 
Miss  Martin  left  Indianapolis  in  1889,  to  be- 
■co  ne  a  teacher  in  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
San  Francisco,  where  she  achieved  a  great 
success.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Several  teachers'  journals  are  commenting 
on  the  statement  made  by  C.  S.  Smart  in  the 
September  Arena,  that  "90  per  cent  of  the 
school  funds  are  spent  upon  the  high  schools, 
and  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the  children  ever 
enter  the  high  school."  Is  such  a  wild  state- 
ment as  that  deserving  of  comment?  Where, 
in  a  single  city  or  town  in  America,  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  school  funds  spent  on  the  high 
school?  If  the  writer  in  the  Arena  is  an  hon- 
est man,  there  is  no  accounting  for  such  a 
statement,  except  on  the  theory  that, he  or  the 
type-setter  made  a  stupendous  blunder. 


Marcus  White,  late  professor  of  history  and 
natural  science  in  the  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Last  year,  Wellesley  College  graduated  a 
class  of  86;  Smith  College,  a  class  of  111;  Mt. 
Holyoke,  48.  Who  says  the  girls  are  not  get- 
ting a  higher  education? 

The  New  York  H^chool  Journal  well  says: 
And  now  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  come  to  the  front 
and  has  taken  the  election  of  teachers  and 
superiniendents  of  schools  out  of  the  an- 
nual turmoil.  The  positions  are  now  perma- 
nent during  good  behavior  and  satisfactory 
service.    This  is  as  it  should  be  everywhere. 

Illinois  College  and  Whipple  Academy,  at 
Jacksonville,  are  renewing  their  youth.  The 
number  of  students  this  year,  according  to  the 
Illinois  Courier,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  en- 
rollment in  any  previous  year  of  the  history  of 
the  institution.  Over  one  hundred  new  elect- 
ive courses  have  been  provided,  the  faculty  has 
been  increased,  and  grounds  and  buildings 
have  been  improved.  Thisis  the  oldest  college 
in  the  West,  and  it  has  always  stood  for  thor- 
ough training.  Its  work  is  of  the  same  grade 
as  Yale.  Its  alumni  have  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  Illinois  and  the  West. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Effingham  Repub- 
lican for  a  full  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  held 
in  that  city  August  28-30.  The  meeting  seems 
to  have  been  thoroughly  successful  in  all  re- 
spects, full  of  enjoyment  and  inspiration.  The 
address  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilder,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  is  commended  in 
the  highest  terms.  The  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are:  President,  D.  B.  Parkinson,  of  Car- 
bondale;  secretary,  Louise  Baurnberger,  of 
Greenville;  chairman  of  executive  committee, 
T.  A.  Smothers,  of  Effingham.  Metropolis 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

Our  rule  is  to  send  The  Journal  to  sub- 
scribers until  it  is  ordered  stopped  and  all  ar- 
rearages paid.  Occasionallj  we  receive  an 
indignant  letter  from  some  one  who  seems  to 
think  that  such  a  course  is  a  piece  of  "  sharp 
practice."  We  remind  such  people  that  this 
is  the  course  pursued  by  most  first-class  peri-- 
odicals,  that  it  is  strictly  legal,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  pleases  the  majority  of  our 
patrons  better  than  it  would  to  compel  them 
to  renew  at  the  end  of  every  year  or  have  their 
paper  stopped.  Please  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  way  to  stop  The  Journal  is  very 
plain;  if  you  receive  it  longer  than  you  desire, 
it  is  your  own  fault.  Send  your  back  dues 
with  an  order  to  stop,  and  it  will  stop. 
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IW    luAIVlWlJ   U  r  ^'fWi*?^^^?' 'TASON'S  QUEST,by  D.O.  S.LowKLL,  of 
¥¥f\    rk  FT  TV  A  Tim   the  Roxburj  Latin  School.   It  relates  with  unusual 
YOUR    RniJITrj T  of  detail,  and  in  a  charming  style,  that 

iUUil  UUl/UUl  niostfabciuating  of  the  old  GREEK  MYTHS— the 
"Argonautic  Expedition  in  Search  of  the  Golden  Fleece."  It  is  fully 
illuiatrated  by  original  drawings,  and  handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  cloth, 
•222  Diiges.    By  mail,  50  cents. 

Liberal  discount  when  ordered  in  quantities  for  class  use. 


GREEK  MYTHOLOGY 


Supplementary  Reading. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 

CHICAQO.  ECSTON.        NEW  YCEI 
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COBBECTION. 

The  article  on  "Arithmetical  Solutions,"  in 
the  September  Journal,  ^^hould  be  credited  to 
J.  T.  Hradshaw,  of  Goldfield,  la.,  instead  of 
an  unknown  "Canadian"  teacher. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  on  account  of  the 
"strike,"  the  summer  school  at  Glens  Falls 
this  summer  was  not  a  success  financially.  The 
attendance  is  largely  from  the  West,  and  this 
year  the  Western  students  could  not  go.  But 
we  are  glad  to  sea  that  circulars  are  issued 
for  ttie  session  of  1895.  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
Supt.  G  S.  Aldrich,  Supervisor  R.  C.  Metcalf, 
Profs.  A.  C.  Apgar  and  W.  F.  Gordy,  and  Miss 
Sarah  L.  Arnold  are  announced  as  instructors. 
This  makes  a  "strong  team." 

DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
schools.  It  is  a  well  worked  out  method  of 
teaching  language  by  the  process  of  induction. 
It  has  few  definitions  and  rules,  and  therefore 
is  not  well  adapted  to  machine  teaching;  but 
as  a  means  of  learning  the  English  language 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  It  gives  equal 
attention  to  composition  and  grammar,  and  be- 
gins the  lessons  in  the  third  grade.  Send  for 
sample  copies  to  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

President  Gault  of  the  Idaho  State  Univer- 
sity, says  that  he  expects  to  have  300  students 
in  the  institution  by  Christmas.  There  were 
232  enrolled  last  year. 


See  our  new  advertisement  of  Flags.  Owing 
to  "free  trade,"  or  some  other  cause,  the  prices 
are  reduced,  but  the  flags  are  just  as  good  as 
ever. 

W^ALKS  ABROAD. 

William  Hawley  Smith  is  the  author  of  two 
remarkably  interesting  and  suggestive  peda- 
gogical books.  One  is  the  Evolution  of  Dodd, 
a  very  blind  title  to  a  sharp  sighted  story  of 
the  evolution  of  a  hard  boy  into  a  valuable  cit- 
izen. 

The  other  is  "Walks  Abroad,"  which  relates, 
in  the  author's  best  vein,  his  experiences  and 
observations  in  the  educational  field,  and  his 
reflections  upon  the  same.  It  is  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  and  capital  hits.  The  under- 
current of  moral  earnestness  running  below 
the  surface,  and  often  coming  to  the  top, 
make  the  book  a  healthful  incentive  to  earnest, 
persistent  effort  to  improve  the  education  of 
the  children.  It  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
form, but  the  author  is  not  forgetful  that  we 
must  laugh  if  we  would  grow  strong.  Walks 
Abroad  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  25  cents, 
(paper)  or  50  cents  (cloth),  by  The  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

The  teachers  of  Geneseo,  111.,  will  hold 
monthly  meetings  this  year,  at  which  they  will 
"take  up  the  systematic  study  of  one  standard 
book  in  pedagogy, and  some  work  in  literature." 
Supt.  Miller  writes  that  the  "teachers  have 
planned"  the  scheme.  Some  teachers  wait  to 
have  such  plans  made  for  them,  and  then  at- 
tend the  mpetings  because  they  "have  to." 


MODEHri  LiflNGOflGE  SCHOOIi  TEXTS. 
.  .  .  ENGLISH  .  .  . 

PANCOAST'S  (H.S.)  REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Selections  with  Historical  Connections.    517  pages,  12mo.    Teachers' price,  $1.60 ;  postage,  15  cts. 

BAKER'S  (G.  P.)  SPECIMENS  OF  ARGUMENTATION.  MODERN. 

Speeches  by  Chatham,  Huxley.  Beecher,  etc.    186  pages,  13ino.    Bds.    Teachers'  price,  50  cts;  postage,  4  cents. 

HART'S  (J.M.)  DeQUINCY'S  ENGLISH  MAIL  COACH  ANO  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

138  pages,  ISino.    Bds.    Teachers"  price,  30  cis;  postage,  4  cts. 

SHAW'S  (E.  R.)  ENGLISH  CC  MPOSITION  BY  PRACTICE. 

203  pag.-s,  l-imo.    Bds.    Teachers'  price,  75  cents;  postage  8  cts. 

.  .  .  GERMAN  .  .  . 

FISCHER'S  (A.  A.)  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READER. 

For  Natural  Method  instruction.    126  pages.    Teachers'  price,  70  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

JOYNES'  (E.  S.)  SCHILLER'S  MARIA  STUART. 

Eiitiiely  new  edition.    With  three  portraits.    Teachers' price,  60  cts;  postage,  6  cts, 

BRUSIE'S  {C.F.]  HEYSE'S  DAS  MADCHEN  VON  TREPPI;  MARION. 

With  portrait     10.!  pages.    Te  chers'  price,  25  cts;  postage,  3  cts. 

PALMER'S  VON  RIEHL'S  BURG  NEIDECK. 

With  portrait.    76  pages.    Teacher.-' price,  30  cts ;  postage,  4  cts. 

OTIS'  C.  P.)  E -EMENTARY  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

New  Edilioii,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  S.White  of  Cornell,  with  additional  iraprovemeats  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth  of 
University  of  Kansas.    477  pages.    Teachers' price,  80  cts ;  postage  7  cts. 

•  •  •  !FK>£NOH  •  •  • 

SUPFR'S  (O.  B.)  HA   EVY'S  L'ABBE  CONSTANTINE. 

With  full  notes,  vocabulary,  portr;  it,  and  illustiations.    (Ready  about  Oc  tober  1.) 

JOYNES'  (E.  S.)  MINIMUM  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER. 

269  pages.    Teachers'  price,  75  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

BRONSON'S  (T.  B.)  EXERCISES  I'SJ  EVERY-DAY  FRENCH. 

Elementary  composition.    92  pages.    Teachers' price,  60  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

CAMERON'S  (A.G.)  MERIMEE'S  COLOMBA. 

With  portrait.    240  p  ges.    Teachers' price.  60  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

SANDERSON'S  {RM.'  CHATEAUBRIAND'S  AVENTURES  DU  DERNIER  ABENEERAGE.  ETC. 

With  portra  t.    112  pages.    Teachers' pi  ice,  35  cts;  poetage,  3  cts. 

HARPER'S  (G.  H.)  HUGO'S  HERN  AN  I. 

With  portrait.    176  pages.    Teachers'  price,  70  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 


HENRV  HOLiT  St  COMPflNV,  Neu4  Votrk. 
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i  ALREADY  A  GREAT  SUCCESS  | 
Published  Aug.  25,  1894. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States 

FOR  SCHOOLS 

With  Topical  Analysis,  Suggestive  Questions,  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Frank  Alpine  Hill  With 
220  illustraiions  (including  maps  not  colored) ,  n  full  page  colored  maps,  and  2  double  page 
colored  maps;  12mo,  half  leather,  495  pages,  $1.00,  net. 
More  than  one  half  the  first  edition  was  sold  before  th^  book  came  of  the  press 

^       eduiorof^'^'^'^'  liflWB'S  TALES  FROIW  SHAKESPEflHE  ' pz^g'^'^SMi^^s. 


Ho.  64 
No.  65 
No.  66 


.  .  .  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES  .  .  . 

Lamb's  Tales  of  Shakespeare,    Part  I.  Paper  covers,  15  cents,  net.    Contents:    The  Tempest  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  Ft. 
Part  II.    Paper  covers,  15  cents,  net.    Contents:  The  Merchant  of  Venice   Cvmbeline   Kin^  T-ear 
Macbeth,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  ' 
Part  III.    Paper  covers,  15  cents,  net.    Contents:  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Twelfth  Nioht  Timon  of 
Athens,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  ^  ' 

A  oircular  giveng  the  contents  of  each  number  of  the  series  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  ajjplication. 


nODERN  CLASSICS  ^  scHoot  library 

Thirty  four  volumes  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  averaging  310  paires. 
"An  unrivalled  list  of  excellent  works."— ZJr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
A  sample  volume  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents.    A  pamphlet 
taining  the  table  of  contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  A  OOMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston;   11  East  17th  St.,  New  York;  28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 
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Marseilles,  111.,  is  erecting  a  high  school 
building  to  cost  :$10,000. 

Colfax,  California,  has  just  voted  the  bonds 
for  a  ten-thousand-dollar  school  house. 

The  public  schools  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
enrolled  1,337  pupils  last  year;  teachers  en- 
rolled, thirty-two.  Supt.  Barton  remains  this 
current  year. 

If  one  wishes  to  read  a  glowing  description 
of  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  its  possibilities,  let 
him  send  for  a  copy  of  Nurseries  and  Orchards, 
published  at  Louisiana,  Missouri. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Arnold,  of  Minne;i polls,  who 
refused  to  be  a  candidate,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact,  voted  for  by  the  Boston  School 
Board,  and  came  within  two  votes  of  being 
elected  supervisor  of  the  schools  of  Boston. 

Frank  Fitzpatrick  has  withdrawn  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Omaha  Public  Schools, 
to  go  into  business.  He  carries  with  him  the 
affectionate  regard  of  a  large  number  of  edu- 
cational people  who  have  known  him  as  a 
teacher  and  manager  of  school  systems. 

Jason's  Quest,  by  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  classic  stories  for  chil- 
dren published.  Send  to  Leach,  Sherwood  & 
Sanborn,  Chicago,  for  a  copy.  See  advertise- 
ment and  book  notice  for  further  information. 


Teaching  by  travel  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  just  now,  due  largely  to  recent  ar- 
ticles by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.  An  excursion  of 
high  school  pupils  from  Anderson,  Indiana,  he 
speaks  of  as  the  "first  undertaken  by  public 
school  teachers."  Suppose  that  any  one  whO' 
is  seeking  for  knowledge  of  the  "  first"  excur- 
sion of  this  kind  should  read  the  chapter  en- 
titled "Dot,"  in  Hawley  Smith's  "Walks 
Abroad."  He  would  read  a  charming  account 
of  a  "teaching"  excursion  of  high  school  pu- 
pils; but  we  hardly  think  even  that  was  the- 
first  one. 

On  September  19, the  corner-stone  of  the  mag- 
nificent new  high  school  building,  at  Houston^ 
Texas,  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 
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Compare  our  prices  on  flags,  in  another  col- 
umn, with  those  of  other  dealers.  We  guaran- 
tee ours  to  be  made  of  the  best  standard  Amer- 
ican bunting,  made  by  Ben.  Butler.  We  could 
furnish  a  cheaper  grade  of  bunting  at  one-half 
the  price,  but  don't  care  to  do  it,  as  nothing 
but  the  best  will  stand  the  wind.  See  our  list 
for  prices,  which  are  net — no  discount. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

the  muscular  maid  and  the  fresh  beau. 

They  went  on  the  river  one  day  for  a  row. 
The  muscular  maid  and  the  rather  fresh  beau, 
And  while  they  were  out  he,  his  smartness  to 
air, 

The  boat  tried  to  rock,  the  fair  maiden  to  scare. 

But  she  grabbed  him  right  there,  and  unheed- 
ing his  squeals, 

She  threw  him  right  overboard,  head  over 
heels. 

And  he  said,  as  he  wrung  out  his  clothes  on 
the  shore, 

He  would  never  try  fooling  with  her  any  more. 

New  York  Press. 

Pickard's  History  of  Political  Parties  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  books  for  supplementary 
work  with  classes  in  United  States  history  or 
civil  government.  It  gives  very  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  a  condensed  but  interesting  form.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  for  frequent  consul- 
tation. Reduced  terms  are  offered  on  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  classes. 


Did  you  read  Hawley  Smith's  Wall<s  Ahroarly 
as  they  appeared  from  month  to  month  in  The 
Journal?  Of  course  you  did,  and  you  spoke 
of  them  to  your  friend  who  does  not  take  The 
Journal.  You  can  get  them  now  in  beautiful 
book  form.    See  our  ad. 

L.  Caton  Gottschalk,  of  the  Gottschalk  Lyric 
School,  of  Chicago,  is  selected  as  chief  of  the 
department  of  mus^ic  at  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Brown,  the  president, 
writes:  "We  always  get  the  best,  no  matter 
what  the  expense  may  be." 

COUNTRY  TEACHERS, 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  can  do  to  please 
and  encourage  your  pupils,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
pretty  cards?  We  can  supply  you  with  them. 
They  are  pretty  and  they  are  oheap. 

U.  J.  Hoffman  is  the  Republican  candidate 
for  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  La 
Salle  county.  He  is  a  graduate  from  a  normal 
school,  has  taught  different  kinds  of  public 
and  private  schools,  from  district  to  college, 
and  has  been  teacher  of  Science  in  the  Florida 
Normal  School.  His  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  duties  of 
a  superintendent  have  been  ample.  The  ques- 
tion that  is  interesting  him  and  his  friends  is: 
"Can  he  get  votes  enough  in  La  Salle  county 
to  elect  him?" 


FRASK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

F=OR    THIRD  GRPCDE. 

Just  Introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  what  Supt.  Powell  says  of  Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  after  using  6,000  of  them: 
''HaW  8  Arithmetic  Beader  for  Second  Grade  has  proved  very  valuable  for  making  pupils  do  independeht 

work.   It  is  as  valuable  in  helping  make  thoughtful,  intelligent  readers  as  it  is  in  developing  independence  and 

strength  in  solving  number  problems.''' 

GOOD  POINTS 

OF  FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER  FOR  THIRD  GRADE. 

It  is  Arithmetic  from  the  child's  standpoint.  It  furnishes  Drill  Work  in  its  most  interest- 
ing form.  It  makes  "Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  integers.  It  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
mathematical  terms  and  expressions,  and  gives  familiarity  with  them  by  their  repeated  and 
intelligent  use.  It  is  a  gradual  development  of  Number  principles.  Its  statements  induce 
thinking  to  the  point.  It  makes  figures  useful  things  to  the  children.  Its  plan  is  thoroughly 
philosophical.  Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles  to  the  child  mind.  It  trains 
pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  problems  before  trying  to  solve  them.  It  leads  forward  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  so  that  the  "dull  pupils"  can  grasp  the  principles.  It  does  this 
by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sentence,  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  It  excludes  all  "juggling 
with  figures,"  all  use  of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil.  It  simplifies  reduction  of 
fractions  so  that  it  becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to  pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 

PRICES  OF  THE  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  -  -  _  _  23  cents. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third  Grade,       -  -  -  -  -     30  cents. 

75   iZERV   PRKCTIOKU  BOOK  IS 

pfank  H.  Hall's  flmthmetic  of  the  Fafm  and  CUorkshop. 

By  mail,  28  Q«nts. 

It  contains  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the  activities  of  life. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  yoa  our  new  catalogue.  Address 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  <£  CO., 

CHAS.  S.  \NOODARD,  MANAGER, 
307  AND  309  WABASH  AVENUE.  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS^ 
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THE  NORMAL  REVIEW  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING. 

VERTICAL  COPIES. 

Regular  Course,  lo  Numbers;  Tracing  Course,  2  Numbers;  Business  and  Social  Forms,  2  Numbers. 

CAREFULLY  PLANNED. 

THOROUGHLY  WORKED  OUT. 

ARTISTICALLY  EXECUTED. 

The  "Vertical  Copies"  of  this  System  retain  the  special  features  which  make  the  books 
with  slanting  copies  so  popular  and  successful. 

Their  excellence  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Chicago  voted  (Sept.  12,  1894),  after  long  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  systems  extant,  to  adopt  the  Normal  Review  System  for 
exclusive  use. 

Every  superintendent,  teacher,  and  school  authority,  who  is  inclined  to  try  to  try  vertical 
writing,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  Normal  Review  System. 

Full  information  on  application  to  publishers.  Correspondence  invited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


DO   YOU   WANT   WORK   AND   A    HOME   OF  YOUR 
OWN? 

If  you  do,  write  at  on  je  to  Frederick  Abbot, 
land  commissioner,  Wisconsin  Central  Lines, 
Room  19.  Colby  &  Abbot  Building,  Mil  waiikee, 
Wisconsin,  for  a  pamphlet  which  will  tell  you 
how  you  may  easily  get  both. 

ALONE. 

This  is  the  blessed  chamber  where 

She  used  to  be. 
Who  made  each  hour  of  worldly  care 

So  glad  to  me. 
Or  near  or  far,  while  this  one  spot 

Her  presence  blest. 
Fear  or  defeat  I  knew  them  not. 

But  all  was  rest. 

So  light  the  armor,  yet  so  strong. 

Her  fingers  knit, 
I  rode  triumphant  over  wrong 

Because  of  it. 
Stripped,  scourged,  unhelped  to  onward  fare, 

God  pity  me! 
Alone  within  the  chamber  t/here 

She  used  to  be. 

— Charles  Eugene  Banks. 

Send  your  full  name  and  address  to  Dob- 
bins' Soap  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  return  mail,  and  get  free  of  all  cost,  a 
coupon  worth  several  dollars,  if  used  by  you  to 
its  full  advantage.  Don't  delay.  This  is 
worthy  attention. 


"THERE  IS  DANGER  IN  DELAY." 

Since  1861, 1  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
catarrh.  I  tried  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  and,  to 
all  appearances,  am  cured.  Terrible  head- 
aches from  which  I  had  long  suffered  are  gone. 
W.  J.  Hitchcock,  late  Major  U.  S.  Vol.  and  A. 
A.  Gen.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E  y's  Cream  Balm  has  completely  cured  me 
of  catarrh  when  everything  else  failed.  Many 
acquaintances  have  used  it  with  excellent  re- 
sults.   Alfred  W.  Stevens,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

Price  of  Cream  Balm  is  fifty  cents. 

A  candidate  for  a  permanent  position  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  writer  recently,  and  made 
at  first  a  favorable  impression.  Near  the  close 
of  the  conversation,  she  was  asked,  "What 
book  on  education  have  you  read  within  six 
months?"  "None,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
educational  papers  are  you  now  reading?" 
"I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  one  1  last 
borrowed."  How  significant  these  replies. — 
The  Teachers'  World. 

Who  has  not  seen  this  teacher?  Or  her  sis- 
ter, or  brother,  to  say  the  least. 

EMERGENCIES 

Will  arise  in  every  enterprise.  Your  teach- 
ing corps  was  all  provided  for,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year;  but  death  or  change  at  any 
time  may  make  a  sudden  gap  in  your  ranks. 
Remember  that  the  Public-School  Bureau 
may  be  able  to  supply  at  short  notice,  just  the 
teacher  you  want.  Our  services  cost  employers 
nothing. 
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FLAGS !    FLAGS !    FLAGS ! 

We  call  attention  to  our  price-list  of  flags  in 
our  advertising  pages.  We  have  revised  our 
prices  to  correspond  with  the  times,  and  have 
made  them  35  per  cent  lower  than  the  usual 
prices  for  the  same  grade  of  goods.  We  can 
get  a  flag  to  any  point  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  three  days  from  receipt  of  the  order. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

its  fatal  defect. 

"  So  young,"  mused  the  editor,  looking  over 
a  poem  that  had  just  come  in  by  mail.  "  So 
young  and  so  gifted.  Hardly  sixteen,  yet  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  and  ex- 
pensive female  seminaries  in  the  country  ! 
There  is  a  vigor  about  this  production,  a  dash, 
a  breeziness,  a  wealth  of  imagination,  and  a 
facility  of  expression  truly  wonderful  in  one  of 
her  youth  and  inexperience.  And  yet,"  added 
the  editor, firing  it  energetically  into  the  waste 
basket,  "  she  can't  work  off  on  this  paper  a 
poem  that  tries  to  make  'virago'  rhyme  with 
'Chicago '  ''—Chicago  Tribune. 

But  if  she  was  familiar  with  the  famous  "  I 
will  "  statue,  we  think  her  rhyme  was  perfectly 
justifiable. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of- 
fers great  inducements  for  the  coming  year. 
All  the  work  of  the  college  is  conducted  by 
correspondence.  Those  interested  should  ad- 
dress John  H.  Daniels,  Executive  Sec,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


A  FREE  INSERTION. 

'Twas  at  Asbury  Park  in  the  height  of  the 
season. 

The  guests  were  enjoying  themselves  in  good 
reason; 

Fair  bathers  were  there  in  the  water  disport- 
ing, 

And  some  on  the  beach  the  young  fellows 

were  courting. 
The  bathers,  the  courters  were  highly  amus- 
ing, 

To  all  save  a  youth  who  a  book  was  perusing; 
And  while  he  read  on,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction. 
Some  girls  made  him  victim  of  summary  ac- 
tion. 

For  ere  he  could  help  it  a  crowd  of  Eve's 
daughters 

Had  carried  and  dipped  the  young  man  in 
the  waters. 

A  newspaper  man  who  observed  the  proceed- 
ing 

Remarked,  "That's  a  good  ad.,  if  somewhat 

miss-leading, 
The  girls  ought  to  profit  a  deal  by  the  antic — 
Inserting  a  'reader'  in  the  July  Atlantic!" 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  latest  thing  on  the 
Herbartian  method  of  teaching  geography  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades?  Send  25  cents  to 
the  Public-  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry's  last  book,  entitled. 
Special  Method  of  Teaching  Geography  in 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 


Courses  of  Reading  for  Schools. 


Course  I— liITEf^ATUt^e. 

First  Reader  Grade.  Net  Price. 


^sop's  Fables.  Large  type  edition.  lUus.Vols. 


Second  Reader  Orade. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    Ilius.    Bds  40 

Third  Reader  Orade. 

Dickens'  "Little  Nell"  40 

Fourth  Reader  Orade. 

Legends  of  Norseland.    Bds.  40c.    Cloth  60 

Stories  from  Shakespeare;  2  Vols.    Cloth  50 

Fifth  Reader  Orade. 

Pictures  from  English  Literature.  Illus.  Cloth.  .60 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  30 

Irving'8- Sketch  Book  75 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  40c.   Cloth  60 


CouKse  II— HISTOI^Y. 

Second  Reader  Orade. 

Stories  of  Colopial  Children  I  In  Press)  40 

Third  Reader  Orade. 

American  History  Stories;  4  Vols.  Illus.   Each.  ..36 
{For  3rd  and  4th  Grades.) 

Fourth  Reader  Orade. 

American  History  Stories;  4  Vols  36 

Cortes  and  Montezuma  30 

Pizarro;  or  the  Conquest  of  Peru  30 

The  Great  West  30 

Fifth  Reader  Orade. 

Stories  of  Massachusetts  60 

Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse.  40 


CouKse  III— GHOGf^APHV. 


Second  Reader  Orade.                         Net  Piice. 
Geography  for  Young  People.    Illus  30 

Third  Reader  Orade. 

Stories  of  Australasia.    Illus.    Bds  40 

Stories  of  India.    Illus.    Bds  40 

Stories  of  China.    Illus.    Bde  40 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe.    Bds  40 

Fourth  Reader  Orade. 

Our  Fatherland.    Illus.    Bds  40 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vols.  I.  and  II  40 


Coufsc  IV — r^aTUI^AIi  SCIEflCE. 

Second  Reader  Orades. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  Vol.  I.  Illus. .  .40 

Third  Reader  Orade. 

Leaves  from  NHtnre's  Story  Book,  Vol.  II.  Illus.  .40 
Little  Flower  Folks,  Vols.  I.  and  II  30 

Fourth  Reader  Orade. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book, Vol.  III.  Illus.  .40 

Storyland  of  Stars.    Illus  40 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vols.  I.  and  II  40 


Couttse  V— IWOI^flliS  and  COfJDUCT, 

First  Reader  Orade. 

^Esop's  Fables.     Large  type  edition.  Illus. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    Bds  30 

Second  Reader  Orade. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    Illus.  Bds  40 

Third  Reader  Orade. 

Ethics:  Stories  for  Home  and  School  40 

Choice  Selections.    Northend.    Bds  50- 


BDUCA^TIONAI^  FUBI^ISHING  CO,,  Publishers, 
211  tciabash  Avenue,  Chieago. 
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Singing 


Cheerful  Songs 


RELIEVES  THE  MIND  from  the  weariness  of 
study  or  labor,  promotes  the  circulation,  enables 
the  teacher  to  secure  better  Obedience,  fosters  a 
kindly  feeling  among  the  pupils,  and  in  general  is 
a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 


IN    XHB    Sn£KV  OF* 

Merry  Songs.  Eighteen  pages  of  instrnctione  of  the 
most  practical  kind,  and  100  pages  of  sweet  melodies  and 
beautiful  sentiments.    Price  30c;  $3  per  doz. 

Merry  Melodies.  The  songs  in  it  will  touch  the  heart 
of  many  a  boy,,  and  stir  him  to  manly  actions;  100,000 
copies  sold.    Price,  15c;  $1.50  per  doz. 

Hanson's  Primary  Songs.  An  excellent  book  in 
this  line.    Price,  60c. 

Hanson's  Silvery  Notes.  To  follow  Merry  Mel- 
odies.  Best  that  can  be  made.  Price,  15c.  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Best  Primary  Songs.  For  the  money,  this  is  the 
best.    Price,  15c. 

Fountain  Song  Books.  These  books  are  as  follows: 
Book  I,  80  pages  of  Original  Music;  price,  15c.  Book  II, 
80  pages  Original  and  Selected  Music;  price,  1.5c.  Book 
III,  73  pages  of  the  best  selected  Patriotic,  Sacred,  and 
Miscellaneous  air--  to  be  found  anywhere:  price,  15c.  each. 

Songs  of  School  Life.  Twenty-eight  original  songs, 


BOOKS    3fl£B  OPFSBR: 

words  only,  to  be  used  with  the  familiar  tunes  indicated. 
A  variety  that  will  charm.  Comprehensive.  Life-awaken- 
ing. And  the  price  only  7c  per  copy,  postpaid ;  perdoz., 
60  cents. 

Sunbeams  of  Song.  Twenty-two  pages  of  original 
songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  men- 
tioned. Words  interesting.  Airs  favorites.  This,  too, 
for  the  low  price  of  7c  per  copy;  60c  per  doz. 

The  School  House  Flag.  For  Flag  Raising,  Flag 
Festivals,  and  all  Patriotic  Entertai»mknts;  by  J. 
H.  Lundy.  Thirty  pages  of  our  country's  most  stirring 
patriotic  sentiments.  In  addition  to  above,  it  has  ten 
pieces  of  Music  with  words,  and  An  Address  of  Welcome, 
Declamations,  a  Flag  Drill,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15c;  per 
doz.,  $1.50. 

Help  for  Teachers.  A  catalogue  of  96  pages.  Full 
description  of  the  best  to  be  had  in  this  line.    It  is  free. 


262  WABASH  AVE. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  intellectual  young 
woman,  "  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory 
that  big  creatures  are  better  natured  than 
•small  ones?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  do.  Just 
look  at  the  difference  between  the  Jersey  mos- 
quito and  the  Jersey  cow." — Life. 

Simpkins — What  are  you  raising  a  beard  for 
In  this  weather? 

Tompkins — Oh,  just  to  keep  out  of  a  scrape. 
— New  York  Herald. 


AN  EXPERT  OPINION. 

"Well,  Sam  Wing,"  asked  the  reporter, 
"  what  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war. 

"  Two  centee  collar,  fi'  centee  cuff,  ten  cen- 
tee  shirt,"  said  Sam  Wing. 

Then  the  reporter  went  back  to  the  office 
and  wrote  up  a  column  interview  "with  a 
prominent  Chinese  citizen." — New  York  World. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 


THE  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  EVERY  TEACHER. 

In  July  the  State  Examination  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  consisting  of  the  institute 
faculty,  training  class  inspectors,  and  appointed  teachers  and  superintendents,  decided  that 
all  questions  m  Methods  and  School  Economy  in  examinations  for  teachebs'' cehtificatks  dur- 
ing the  year  1895  shall  be  based  upon  White's  School  Management,  DeQraff's  School  Room  Guide, 
und  Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 

It  is  evident  that  this  decision  renders  these  three  books  indispensable  to  every  teacher. 
He  should  own,  read,  and  keep  them  for  reference. 

We  offer  the  three  to  teachers  as  follows: 

DE  GRAFF'S  SCHOOL  ROOM  GUIDE  bound  in  papers 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE       "         "    L  The  Thm  Postpaid  fOF  $2.00. 

WHITE'S  SCHOO    MANAGEMENT         "  cloth  j 

All  of  tbe  above  bound  in  eloth,  postpaid,  tov  $S.OO. 

These  books  need  no  description  here.  The  first  two  are  well  known  standards,  and  in 
our  revised  edition  of  DeGraff's  Guide  the  chapters  on  drawing  and  penmanship  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book. 

Our  edition  of  Page  reproduces  the  only  edition  that  Mr.  Page  ever  published  or  author- 
ized, rmd  follows  the  original  text.  This  preserves  intact  in  its  original  form  a  classic  book,  and 
gives  to  this  edition  something  of  a  historical  value,  while  the  Notes  that  follow  give  full  ref- 
erences to  the  changes  between  present  times  and  methods  and  the  views  held  in  the  time  of  the 
author.  The  Tabular  Analysis  for  Review  is  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this  edition,  and 
makes  it  by  far  the  best  to  use  in  preparing  for  examinations. 

Ordered  singly  we  shall  sell  these  books  postpaid  at  the  following  prices: 

DeGraff's  Guide,  -  -  in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  $1.29 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,        -  "       50  cents;       "  .89 

White's  School  Management  ...  "  1.00 


C.  W.  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 
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We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 

"  I  used  to  write  my  name  real  well,"  said 
Annie.,  "but  every  time  I  whispered.  Miss  Gar- 
ton  made  me  write  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  forty- 
five  times  and  hand  to  her  after  school,  and  I 
wrote  so  fast  to  get  through  that  I  can't  write 
my  name  well  at  all,  nor  make  a  good  capital 
'A'  when  I  want  to." — R.  N.  Yawger. 

$100  REWARD,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa- 
tient strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 


Teachers.  Educators,  and  Sctiool  Supply  Men. 

Send  us  your  names  and  addresses.  We  have  a  new  line 
of  absolute  necessity  in  public?  schools. 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY, 
Room  413,  160  Adams  St.  Chicago,  I  I. 


As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  we  will  send  to  any  address  a 
copy  of  Gordy's  Psychology  for  one  dollar, post- 
paid. This  book  is  highly  regarded  by  many 
teachers;  it  was  on  the  list  of  the  Illinois  Read- 
ing Circle  one  year. 

"Miss  Hunter  said  she'd  punish  anyone 
whom  she  caught  whispering,  and  so  she  pun- 
ished Charlie.  She  didn't  punish  me  because 
she  didn't  catch  me." — R.  N.  Yawger. 


Flags. 

Send  lor  Catalogue. 
G.  W.  SIMMONS  i&  CO., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


"  Well,  I  don't  care  anyway  if  1  did  have  to 
stay  in  recess.  When  I  wrote  in  the  spelling 
lesson  'attension,'  she  said  'tion'  spelled  'shun,' 
and  so  I  wrote  it  'occation'  this  morning.  It 
wasn't  a  spelling  lesson  anyway,  but  language 
dictation."— 12.  N.  Yawger. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demand.  Several  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  have  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  Chas.  a.  McMurry  and  other  students  of  education  are  leading  a  movement  in  this 
country  to  adapt  some  of  Herbart's  principles  of  teaching  to  the  needs  of  American  schools. 
To  do  this,  books  have  been  published  on  the  principles  themselves,  the  method  to  be  employed, 
and  the  material  to  be  used. 
MCMURRY'S  GENERAL  METHOD 

Is  a  little  book  of  300  pages  which  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  It  is  being  used  in  teachers'  clubs  that  are  formed  in  many  cities  and  towns. 
Price,  75  cents. 

MCMURRY'S  BOOKS  ON  SPECIAL  METHOD 

In  Literature  and  History  in  Primary  Grades,  and  in  Geography,  now  ready;  and 
also  two  books  on  Method  in  Science,  and  in  Reading,  nearly  ready,  show  how  to  apply  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  General  Method  to  the  every  day  work  of  teaching.  Price,  35c  each. 
MCMURRY'S  PIONEER  HISTORY  STORIES 

Is  a  book  of  material  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  fourth  or  fifth  grade.    It  is  to  accompany 
the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Slope 
regions.    It  is  a  companion  to  Methods  in  Geography.    Price,  50c. 
CLASSIC  TALES  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 

By  LiDA  B.  McMurry,  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  of  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Lore 
written  for  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  contains  full  instruc- 
tions and  suggestions  on  the  purpose  and  method  of  teaching  each  story.  No  such  book  has 
ever  before  been  published. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS 

By  LiDA  B.  McMurry  and  Mary  Hall  Husted,  is  another  book  of  material  to  be  used 
by  the  pupil  in  second  or  third  grade  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history.  It  is  a  transition 
book  from  fairy  tales  to  real  history,  and  the  Pioneer  History  Stories  are  intended  to  follow  it. 
THE  TALES  OF  TROY 

By  Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  is  a  series  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls  that  is  intended  to  assist 
in  the  study  of  literature  and  history  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  entire  history  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  ancient  Troy,  as  told  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  is  given  in  these  stories.  Price, 
cloth,  40c.  Address, 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomington,  III. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FROM  ABOVE  WHEN  ORDERED  FOR  CLASSES. 
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The  man  with  squeaking  boots  always  has 
*'  music  in  his  sole." 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer  History  Stories 
and  Special  Methods  in  Geography,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Pickard's  Politicjtl  Parties, are  very  valu- 
able books  for  use  in  the  institutes  and  teach- 
ers'meetings.  On  quantities  ordered  for  that 
purpose,  a  very  liberal  discount  will  be  made. 

He  was  trimming  his  six  feet  of  lawn  with  a 
pair  of  shears.  Jinks,  passing  by,  called  out, 
"  Why  don't  you  get  a  lawn-mower,  old  man  ?" 
"Humph!"  was  the  prompt  reply,  *' I  don't 
want  a  lawn-mower;  I  want  more  lawn.'" 

WjLSHmGTON,  D.C.,  June  16,  1894. 
"I  find  Webster's  International  Dictionary 
in  use  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Seeing  no  reason  for  any  change,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  standard  during  the  present 
administration."  T.  E.  Benedict, 

Public  Printer. 

"  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh  !  she  is  a  miss  with  a  mission  !" 

"  Ah  !" 

"  And  her  mission  is  seeking  a  man  with  a 
mansion." 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories,  for  fourth  grade, 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  is  just  out.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page.  Price  for 
single  copy,  prepaid,  is  50  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Full  Blown  Rose — What  a  pity,  dear,  you 
are  engaged  so  young.  You  will  never  have 
the  fun  of  refusing  a  man. 

Bud— No,  but  I  have  had  the  fun  of  accept- 
ing one. 


Catarrh 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Is  quickly  absorbed. 
Cleanses  the  Nasal  Passages 
Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation. 
Heals  the  Sores, 
Protects  the  Membrane 
from  Additional 
Cold.    Restores  the 
Senses  of 
Taste  and  Smell. 

IT  WILL  CURE. 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  registered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


-FEVER 


Jumping  J^ZlZh 


skip,  jump,  dance,  turn 
Imost  incessantly  from 
ppnMC  August  to  May.  Wonderful  product 
DCnilO  of  Ji  Foreign  Tree.  Greatest  curiosity 
to  draw  crowds  wherever  shown,  on  streets,  in 
shop  windows,  etc.  Just  imported.  Everybody 
wants  one.  Fn'l  history  of  Tree  and  sample 
Jumping  Bean  to  Agents  or  Streetmen,  25 
cents,  postpaid.  3,  60r. :  6,  $1.00;  12,  $1.50;  ICO, 
$10.  Rush  order  and  be  first.  Sell  quantities  to 
your  merchants  for  window  attractions  and  then 
sell  to  others.    Quick  eales.   Try  100.   Big  Money. 

Agents'  flerald,  No.  1415  J.  B.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

SPECIAL  AND  HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

on  all  their  Goods  at  th& 

CALIFORNIA 

MIDWINTER  EXPOSITION. 


Their  BREAKFAST  COCOA, 

I  Which,  unlike  the  Dutch  Trocess^ 
^  is  made  witliout  the  u.«e  of  Alkalies 
I  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes,  is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  soluble,  and  coata 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD    BY   GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


If  a  body  finds  a  lesson 
Rather  hard  and  dry, 
If  nobody  come  to  show  him, 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 
If  he's  little  time  to  study 
Should  he  stop  and  sigh  ? 
Ere  he  says  :  "I  cannot  get  it."" 
•  Ought  he  not  to  try? 

If  a  body  scans  a  lesson 

With  a  steady  eye, 

All  its  hardness  he  will  conquer — 

Conquer  bye  and  bye. 

Then  how  neatly  he'll  recite  it, 

Face  not  all  awry. 

Ne'er  again  he'll  say:  "I  cannot !" 

But  will  go  and  try. 

Bill  Nye  says  he  was  expelled  from  Yale  Col- 
lege for  refusing  to  divide  a  watermelon  with 
the  faculty.  "I  did  not  take  ray  degree,"  he 
adds,  "as  I  left  in  the  night,  and  in  the  intense 
darkness  was  unable  to  lay  my  hand  on  it.  I 
took  some  other  things,  however,  which  did 
not  fit  me,  and  they  have  embittered  my  whole 
life." 

Teacher— "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
excavate? " 

Pupil— "To  hollow  out." 

Teacher — "Give  me  a  sentence  in  which  the 
word  is  properly  used," 

Pupil— "The  small  boy  excavates  when  his 
papa  licks  him." — Tid-Bits. 

"  Papa,"  said  little  Katie,  "do  you  know  how 
high  those  clouds  are  ?" 

"No,  child,"  answered  her  father  with  an 
indulgent  smile. 

"Well,"  said  Katie,  regarding  them  with 
critical  eye,  "  I  do.  They're  cirrus  clouds  and 
they're  about  three  miles  and  a  half  high.  You 
didn't  have  very  good  schools  when  you  was 
little,  did  you,  papa  ?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

WANTED-AGENTS  S^'rsp'r^'i 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  eminent  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  the  U.  S.  Over  200  in  number.  Write 
for  terms.  Seidle  Publish'g  Co..  Commerce  Bdg.,  Chicago 


i 

j 
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Teacher— Now,  Willie,  tell  me  where  the  Inside  View  of  Moral  Suasion.    Old  gentle- 
North  Pole  is?  man— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  teachers 
Willie— Don't  know.  never  thrash  you? 

Teacher— Aren't  you  ashamed  not  to  know  Little  Boy— Never.    We  have  moral  suasion 

where  the  North  Pole  is?  at  our  school. 

Willie— Why,  if  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  "What's  that?" 

Kane,  and  Captain  Hall,  and  Lieutenant  Gree-  "Oh!  we  get  kep'  in,  and  stood  up  in  corners, 

ley,  and  Lieutenant  Peary,  and  Walter  Well-  and  locked  out,  and  locked  in,  and  made  to 

man  can't  find  it,  how  should  I  know  where  write  one  word  a  thousand  times,  and  scowled 

at,  and  jawed  at,  and  that's  all." 


If  you  haven't  alread}^  ordered, 
you  should  not  miss 

^  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME  — - 

To  Purchase  a  Practical  Writing  Machine 
AT  HALF  PP'^P  - 

The  Limited  Quantity  atSpecial  Price  is  Fast  Being  ExHAustEo.  Don't  Delay  Ordering. 

iThe  ((^llrkll  Double=Case 
^^^V^Udl     •  •  •  Typewriter 

I  REGULAR  PRICE.    <^-,r.  fxr. 

No  Typewriter  can  equal  the  work  of  the  Double-Case  Odell  for  Clean  Impression, 
,  Perfect  Alignment,  and  number  of  copies  of  Manifold  at  one  impression. 

I  [t  lacks  the  highest  speed,  but  is  fast  enough.  It  is  strong  and  durable. 

!  [t  has  metal  type.  It  is  light  and  portable. 

I  [t  keeps  its  alignment.  It  does  Perfect  Mimeograph  Work, 

j  [t  is  a  heavy  manifolder.  It  does  as  good  work  as  the  $100  machines. 

I  No  better  Writing  Machine  made  for  the  use  of 

School  Superintendents,  Principals 
Teachers,  and  Students 

I  Stencils  made  on  this  machine  can  be  used  on  any  of  the  many  Duplicators,  such  as  the  Mimeo- 
j?raph,  Cyclostyle,  Neostyle,  Lineograph,  and  Pomeroy's  Duplicator  (we  sell  them  all;  write  for  special 
jHrculars).    From  one  to  one  thousand  copies  can  be  made  by  this  method.    Simple,  clean,  and  rapid. 

I  THE  ODELL  DOUBLE-CASE  TYPEWRITER  has  78  characters,  and  is  the 

I  '»«'^]/  machine  in  the  vmrld  where  a  capital  or  small  letter  can  he  obtained  without 

changing  the  position  of  the  hand. 

'uj  ^  A  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers  enables  us  to 

fiii     \^%\        11        furnish  a  limited  number  of  these  machines  to  readers  of  the 
^^^-^^^     ^✓CJLa^^I.  I.*     Public-School  Journal  (for  introduction)  at  one-half  the  regu^ 

lar  price.  We  will  ship  one  typewriter  to  any  address,  via 
xpress,  on  receipt  of  «;5.00,  balance  to  be  paid  within  45  days  from  date  of  shipment.  Every  machine 
guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class  condition,  and  entirely  new.  Samples  of  work  and  descriptive  catalogue 
n  application. 

Pantagraph  Printing  &  Stationery  Co. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

'••Snters  Lithographers  Book  Binders  Blank  Book  Makers  Stationers  Typewriter  Supplies 

(We  Print  and  Bind  the  Pnblic-School  .Jonrnal,  and  refer  to  the  pnblishers  ap  to  our  responsibility.) 
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An  Institution  where  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
can  begin  or  complete  an  education.  All  the 
common  branches  and  all  the  higher  branches. 
The  most  popular  of  schools  for  teachers. 
Business,  Music,  Phonography,  Telegraphy,  Elo- 
cution, Painting,  Engineering,  Law  and  Medicine. 
Over  25  distinct  departments.  Cheaper  to  get 
an  education  here  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do 
nothing.  Entire  expense,  40  weeks,  $110. 
[mention  this  paper.]         catalogue  fkee. 


BUNTING  FLAGS 

n.  S.  Army  Begulation  Width. 

(See  Article  1,436,  page  475  U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  for  pro- 
portions of  flags.) 

IN  VIEW  ©f  the  movement  for  a  more  general 
use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  American  youth, 
we  have  made  special  arrangements  to  furnish  the 
best  quality  of  bunting  flags  to  readers  of  The  Pub- 
t.Tc-ScHOOL  Journal  at  the  following  low  prices: 


5  feet  long 

$  2.2.5 

20  feet  long  . 

.1{;i4.o5 

6  feet  long 

2.90 

25  feet  long 

.  20.00 

8  feet  long  . 

.  3.85 

28  feet  long  . 

.  24.50 

10  feet  long 

5.25 

30  feet  long 

.  27.00 

12  feet  long 

.  7.35 

32  feet  long  . 

.  30.00 

14  feet  long  . 

8.85 

36  feet  long 

.  32.50 

16  feet  long 

.  11.10 

MUSLIN  FLAGS  ON  STICKS. 


6x  9  inches,  per  dozen, 
12x18  " 
13x23 
22x36 


$0  24 
60 
75 
1  60 


Our  flags  are  of  the  best  Standard  bunting, 
with  stars  and  stripes  sewed  in,  so  that  both 
sides  appear  alike,  and  guaranteed  in  every 
respect  fully  up  to  date.  We  guarantee  lower 
prices  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUB.  CO. 
Eddy  Building,  Bloomington,  111 


UVDiUnTICIUI  NUTSHELLED.  Greatest  book 
n  V  r  iXU  I  lOIVI  out.  Tells  an  about  tbie  won- 
derful subject.  Whatever  your  views  are  on  Hypnotism, 
you  will  find  this  book  of  great  value.  Published  price,  50 
cents.  Sent  free,  traneportaliou  prepaid,  if  you  remit  25 
cents  for  subscription  to  Homes  and  Ht'arths,  the  ele- 
gant household  monthly.  Address  HOMES  AND 
HEARTHS  PUBLISHING  CO..  New  York. 


\  YELLOWSTONE  ( 


More  Popular  Than  Ever. 


Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Golden  Gate, 
Three  Geyser  Basins, 
Gibbon  Canyon  and  Falls, 
Yellowstone  Lake, 
Grand  Canyon. 

NO  WONDER  the  INDIANS 
looked  upon  it  as  the  abode 
of  the  6REAT  SPIRIT. 

send  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  ^ 
Minn..  6  cents  for  W 

Indianland  and  Wonderland,  l 


READERS; 


of  The  Journal  will  do  us  a  favor 
by  mentioning  The  Public-School 
ouRNAL  when  writing  advertisers. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS.  CHARLES  CO., 211  ife213Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 


Entirely  New. 
Abreast  of  the  Times. 
A  Grand  Educator. 


DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged. ' ' 


Standard  of  tlie  U.  S. 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  of 
nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks. 

Warmly  commended 
by  every  State  Sui)erinteii- 
dent  of  Schools,  and  othei 
Educators  almost  without 
number. 

A  College  President  writes  :  "  For  ease 
"  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought, 
"  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for  effective 
"methods  in  indicating  pronunciation,  for 
"  terse  yet  comprehensive  statements  of  facts, 
"  and  for  practical  use  as  a  working  diction- 
"  ary,  *  Webster's  International '  ex<'els  any 
"  other  single  volume." 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

So  writes  Hon,  D.J.  Brewer,  Justice  T".  S. 
Supreme  Court. 


G.&C.  MnRRIAMCO.,  Publishers, 
Spring&eld,  3Iass.,  V.  S.  A. 

(J^s^"  Send  to  tlie  publishers  for  free  pamphlet. 

Do  not  buy  cheap  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 

De  Garmo's  Tales  of  Troy  is  a  book  of  ster- 
ling merit.  It  is  winning  its  way  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  have  received  orders  recently  from 
different  states  on  the  borders  of  both  oceans. 
Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  for 
half-price — that  is,  for  35  cents,  in  cloth;  for 
10  cents,  in  paper,  if  (!ash  accompanies  the 
order. 

A  California  paper  once  offered  a  prize  for 
the  shortest  short  story.  This  was  the  suc- 
cessful one — a  tale  in  three  chapters: 

Chapter  I — Maid  one. 

Chapter  II — Maid  won. 

Chapter  III — Made  one. 


Teacher — Children,  what  is  the  difference 
between  me  and  George  Washington?  Well, 
Ned,  your  hand  is  up,  you  may  tell. 

Ned — Please,  sir,  George  Washington 
couldn't  tell  a  lie. 

Has  your  school  a  good  wall  map  of  your 
state?  If  not,  it  is  lacking  a  very  important 
piece  of  school  apparatus.  The  Public-School 
Publishing  Company  can  send  you  a  good  map 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  for  a  very  reasonable  price.  If 
you  have  not  a  state  map,  write  to  us  to-day. 

Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  soaps 
are  adulterated  with  Rosin.  Per- 
fume is  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  "  Soap  grease. "  Washing 
powders  are  strong  alkalies,  and 
ruin  clothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  soap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins'  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  unscented, 
unadulterated,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pure  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 

IP  N  C\T  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap,  white 

r  11  V/  I  as  snow,  and  as  pure  and  harmless, 
and  your  saving  will  be  twenty  times  the  soap 
bill.  It  is  no  new  experiment,  for  it  has  been  made 
ever  since  1869.  Look  out  for  imitations.  See  that 
onr  name  is  on  each  wrapper. 

DOBBINS' SOAP  MT'G  CO., 

Successors  to  T.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bessey's  Elementary  Botanical  Exerclm."=s= 

This  little  laboratory  book  has  already  reached  its  second  edition,  being  called  for  by  the  best  science 
teachers  of  the  United  States.      *      *      *      *      It  is  a  guide  for  teachers  and  students  in  country 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.      *      *      *      *      Orders  came  during  one  week  the  past  year, 
from  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Kansas. 
Send  for  a  Copy.  Address  J.  H.  MII,L.£B,  Publisher, 

Price,  25c.  Lincoln,  Nebrasl^a, 
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Little  Homer's  Slate. 

» 

After  dear  old  grandma  died, 
Hunting  through  the  oaken  chest 

In  the  attic,  we  espied 

What  repaid  our  childish  quest; 

'Twas  a  homely  little  slate, 

Seemingly  of  ancient  date. 

On  its  quaint  aad  battered  face 

Was  the  picture  of  a  cart, 
Drawn  with  all  that  awkward  grace 

Which  betokens  childish  art; 
But  what  meant  this  legend,  pray? 
"Homer  drew  this  yesterdayl" 

Mother  recollected  then 

What  the  years  were  fain  to  hide — 
She  was  but  a  baby  when 

Little  Homer  lived  and  died — 
Forty  years,  so  mother  said. 
Little  Homer  had  been  dead. 

This  one  secret  through  those  years 
Grandma  kept  from  all  apart. 

Hallowed  by  her  lonely  tears 
And  the  breaking  of  her  heart; 

While  each  year  that  sped  away 

Seemed  to  her  but  yesterday. 

So  the  homely  little  slate 

Grandma's  baby's  fingers  pressed, 
To  a  memory  consecrate, 

Lieth  in  the  oaken  chest, 
Where,  unwilling  we  should  know, 
Grandma  put  it  years  ago. 

— Eugene  Field. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Story. 

Ye'd  like  to  be  a  boy  again?    I  wouldn't,  ye 
can  bet. 

I'm  satisfied  jest  as  I  am;  age  brings  me  no  re- 
gret. 

I'm  havin'  finer  times  these  days  than  when  I 
was  a  lad. 

An'  wishin'  I  was  back  again's  a  wish  I  never 
had. 

I  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  school  for  all  the  cash 
there  be, 

A-learnin'  how  to  read  and  write  and  studying 
g'ography 

With    that    red-headed    teacher,    with  his 

frownin',  lammin'  way. 
To  spank  me  'cause  I'd  mix  Maine  up  with 

Pennsylvaniay. 

An'  drivin'  cows  to  pasture  everyday  at  6  a.m.. 
An'  gittin'  thrashed  for  fishin'  'stead  o'  keepin' 

track  o'  them, 
'Ain't  got  no  sentiment  for  me.    I  never  did 
enjoy 

The  trials  that  I  allers  got  for  bein'  jest  a  boy. 

An'  furthermore,  I'd  ruther  have  the  misery 
of  life 

I  went  through   when    it  came  to  choosin' 

Marthy  for  my  wife, 
To  look  back  on  an'  shiver 'bout,  jest  as  I  now 
kin  do. 

Than  havin'  it  a  thing  to  come  to  be  looked 
forward  to. 


An'  as  for  chums,  I  wouldn't  swap  them  little 

sons  o'  mine 
For  twenty  thousand  of  them  chums  I  had 

when  I  was  nine; 
An"  when  it  comes  to  eatin',  why,  it  sort  o' 

suits  my  eye 
To  know  that  if  I  want  it  I  can  eat  a  whole 

mince  pie. 

You  fellers  kin  be  boys  agin  if  so  it  pleases  ye, 
But  where  I  stand  jest  now's  the  age  of  ages 
all  for  me. 

I'm  satisfied  with  what  1  am,  old,  gray,  and 
bent  withal; 

I  It's  sort  o'  pleasant  to  be  old  and  know  ye 
j  know  it  all. 

— From  the  "Editor's  Drawer,"  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  April. 


When  Jimmy  Comes  from  School. 

i  When  Jimmy  comes  from  school  at  four, 
j     J-e-r-u-s-a-l-e-m!  how  things  begin 
To  whirl  and  buzz,  and  bang  and  spin, 
And  brighten  up  from  roof  to  floor; 

The  dog  that  all  day  long  had  lain 
Upon  the  back  porch  wags  his  tail, 
And  leaps  and  barks  and  begs  again 
I  The  last  scrap  in  the  dinner  pail, 

When  Jimmy  comes  from  school. 

The  cupboard  latches  clink  a  tune. 

And  mother  from  her  knitting  stirs 

To  tell  that  hungry  boy  of  hers 
That  supper  will  be  ready  soon; 

And  then  a  slab  of  pie  he  takes, 
A  cooky,  and  a  quince  or  two, 

And  for  the  breezy  barnyard  breaks, 
Where  everything  cries  "  How  d'  ye  do?" 
When  Jimmy  comes  from  school. 

The  rooster  on  the  garden  fence 

Struts  up  and  down,  and  crows  and  crows. 

As  if  he  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
He,  too,  is  of  some  consequence; 

The  guineas  join  the  chorus,  too. 
And,  just  beside  the  window-sill, 

The  redbird  swinging  . out  of  view, 
On  his  light  perch  begins  to  trill, 

When  Jimmy  comes  from  school. 

When  Jimmy  comes  from  school,  take  care! 

Our  hearts  begin  to  throb  and  quake 

With  life  and  joy,  and  every  ache 
Is  gone  before  we  are  aware; 

The  earth  takes  on  a  richer  hue; 
A  softer  light  falls  on  the  flowers, 

And  overhead  a  brighter  blue 
Seems  bent  above  this  world  of  ours. 

When  Jimmy  comes  from  school. 
— J.  N.  Mathews  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


"I  wish  you  would  mark  down  that  lot  of 
ladies'  shoes,"  said  the  merchant. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  experienced  clerk. 
"In  price  or  size?" — Washington  Star. 

"Papa,"  said  a  bright  little  boy,  "ought  the 
teacher  to  whip  me  for  what  I  did  not  do?" 
"Certainly  not,  my  boy,"  replied  the  father. 
"Well,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  "he  did  to- 
day when  I  didn't  do  my  sum." — Tid  Bits. 
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HERE  THEY  ARE!! 

Two  of  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurky's  little  books 
on 


"Special  Method 


99 


These  books  will  show  the  application  to  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects  of  those  princi- 
ples which  he  has  so  clearly  set  forth  ia  his 
"General  Method."  "Special  Method  in 
Teaching  History  and  Literature,"  and  "Spe- 
ial  Method  in  Geography,"  are  now  ready. 

Price,  25  cents,  each.    Send  to 

Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bioomlngton  Illinois 


MClAf  CVE'C  Cataracts,  Scars 
HlCff  CI  C  O  ABSUltBED.  Our  home 
treatment  CURES  Diseased  Eyes  or  Lids  when  all 
others  fail.  ^Hundreds  convinced.  Pamphlet  free, 
Ko  Risk..  Address  THE  EYE,  Glens  FaUs,  N.  Y. 


-TO  THE- 


loiiQtaiQS,  LAs,  id  Uore 

VIA 

Bic  Four  Route 

THE  FAVORITE  TOURIST  LINE 

TO 

Put-in-Bay  and  all  Lake  Erie 
Islands  via  Sandusky. 


Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Kiver, 
Thousand  Islands,  Lake  Champlain,  Adlrondacks, 
Green  and  White  Mountains. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RESORTS 

New  York  and  Boston 

I  Via  Cleveland,  Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central, 
I  and  Boston  &  Albany  Railways. 

i  To  the  Cool  Resorts  of  Michigan,  via 

j  Benton  Harbor. 

I        When  you  go  on  your  Summer  Vacation,  see  that  your  ticket 
reads  via  the  Big  Four  Route. 

E.  0.  Mccormick,  o.  b.  martin. 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager.       Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt. 
Cincinnati.  O. 


MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

We  will  send  any  of  the  Maps  listed  below,  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  at  the 
prices  given.    In  the  description,  the  first  dimension  given  is  the  size  east 
and  west.    Our  Maps  are  mounted  on  roller  and  moulding-, 
and  have  cloth  backs. 

Colorado,  Sectional,  36x35  inches;  scale,  12  miles  to  one  inch                                          $  3  00 

Illinois,  Sectional,  35x55  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  Indexed  3  00 

Indiana,  Sectional,  28x42  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  indexed  3  00 

Iowa,  Sectional,  48x36  inches,  showing  organized  Townships                               indexed  3  00 

Kansas,  Sectional,  56x33  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  indexed  3  00 

Kentucky  (new),  54x38  inches.  Counties  and  Railroads   3  00 

Michigan,  Sectional,  41x58  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  indexed  3  00 

Minnesota,  Sectional,  40x56  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  indexed  3  00 

Missouri,  Sectional,  48x40  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  indexed  3  00 

Nebraska,  Sectional,  61x34  inches,  showing  organized  Townships  indexed  3  00 

North  Dakota  (new).  Sectional,  50x36  inches,  showing  Congressional  Townships   3  00 

Ohio,  Sectional  (new),  51x44  inches;  scale,  6  miles  to  the  inch;  showing  organized  Town- 
ships  indexed  3  00 

Pennsylvania,  Township,  County,  Railroad,  40x25  inches,  indexed,  giving  population  of 

all  Towns  and  Villages,  showing  organized  Townships   3  00 

South  Dakota  (new),  Sectional,  22x36  inches,  showing  Congressional  Townships   3  00 

Tennessee,  58x24  inches.  County  and  Railroad    3  00 

Texas  (new),  63x46  inches.  County  and  Railroad   3  00 

United  States,  41x58  inches  (school  map),  wall  form,  cloth   5  00 

Washington  (new),  Sectional  and  Topographical,  60x41  inches.  Congressional  Town- 
ships, Wagon  Roads,  etc   3  00 

Wisconsin,  Sectional,  41x58  inches,  showing  organized  Townships                                   .  3  00 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


L  October^ 


SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 
PENCILS. 


SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


JDIXON'S  ''AMERICAN  GRAPHITE PENCILS 

Are  used  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


NEW  UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS  . . . 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE  . . . 
NEW  NATIONAL 
READiKG  CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS  ERASERS 
GOOD  AGCNTS  WANTED 
Catalogue  upon  application 

United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 


315-321  Wabash  AVE.     Sidney    74  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO  OHIO 


4  Fifth  Ave.  ( 
NEW  YORK       I  * 


LOCAL  TIME  TABLE 


Solid  Trains  between 

Sanduskyand  Peoria 

. .  .  and  .  . . 

Indianapolis  and  IMichigan  City. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


ISast  Bound  from  Bloomingtoiic 

tNo.  4.  Passenger,  leaves  2:10  a.m 

♦No,  y.  Passenger,  leaves   8: 50  a.m 

tNo.  8.  Passenger,  leaves  6:00p.m 

tNo.76.  Local  Freight,  leaves  . .   11:00  a.m 

West  Bonnd  from  Blooming:ton. 

tNo.  7.  Passenger,  leaves  8:30  a.m 

tNo.  3.  Passenger,  leaves  1:30  p.  m 

*No.  1.  Passenger,  leaves  9:25  p.m 

tNo.7i5.  Local  Freight,  leaves  2:00  p.m 

tDaily  except  Sunday.  *Daily, 

No.  1  arrives  at  Bloomington  9:25  p.  m.,  making  direct 
connection  with  C.  &  A.  fast  train,  arriving  at  Kansas 
City  at  8:55  next  morning. 

No.  3  makes  direct  connection  for  all  points  west  via  C, 
B.  &.  Q.  R.  R. ;  only  one  daylight  change  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or  Denver. 

No.  2  connects  at  Lima,  Fostoria,  Fremont  and  San- 
dusky, and  No.  4  at  Lima  and  Fostoria,  with  through 
trains  to  all  east-bound  pomts. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Nos.  1  and  2  for  all  passen 
gers. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  make  connection  at  Tipton  with  the 
I.  &  M.  C.  Division  for  all  points  North  and  South. 
For  Tickets,  Rates,  and  General  Information,  call  on 

G.  H.  LEWIS, 
H.  C.  PARKER,      Ticket  Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  Railroad. 
Traffic  Manager,    Or  address,    C.  F.  DALY 

iKDiANAPOLis,  Ikd.  Gen'l  Pass  Agt. 


The 

Western  Teachers* 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers'  journal. 
$1.00  a  year. 

GILLAN  &  BLOOMFIELD, 

206  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

$4  TO  GALIFOBNIA. 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  G.  B.  I.  &  P.  B'7,  CHICAGO. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


EDUCATING  FC 

GEO.  P. 

A  generation  ago  the  best  secondary 
schools  held  that  the  end  of  education 
was  not  knowledge  but  discipline.  The 
activity  called  knowing  was  thought  to 
be  the  process  by  which  the  result,  called 
power,  was  attained.  The  notion  was 
vague  and  indistinct  because  the  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  was  vague  and  indis- 
tinct. All  the  educative  processes  and 
results  were  but  dimly  seen.  There  was 
a  generally  accepted  theory  that  a  con- 
tinued and  systematic  exercise  of  mind 
in  any  single  department  of  human 
knowledge  and  volition  would  result  in 
the  acquisition  of  power  to  act  efficiently 
in  all  departments.  It  was  conceded 
that  this  law  prevailed  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  physical  organism.  The 
arm,  for  instance,  might  become  very 
knowing,  skillful,  and  strong,  without  a 
corresponding  knowledge,  skill,  and 
strength  in  the  leg.  Education  in  one 
trade  did  not  give  facility  in  another  that 
was  dissimilar.  But  it  was  thought  to 
be  different  in  respect  to  mind.  That 
was  a  being  sui  generis^  mysteriously 
connected  with  body,  while  essentially 
other  than  body.  The  mind  lived  as  an 
alien  or  independent  being  in  the  body. 
The  latter  was  thought  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  former,  as  the  hammer  is  the 
instrument  of  the  carpenter.  "tI  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body^'  meant,  merely, 
that  if  the  instrument  were  defective  the 
mind  could  make  no  adequate  manifesta- 
tion of  itself,  and  therefore  could  not 
grow.  Its  development  was  arrested 
until  it  should  find  itself  in  more  favor- 
able conditions.  The  mind  was  thought 
to  be  a  unity  in  a  more  perfect  (?)  sense 
than  is  the  body,  in  that  "the  whole 
mind"  was  energized  in  every  act.  Any 
serious  study  of  any  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge  would,  therefore,  exer- 
cise and  develop  the  powers  of  the  whole 
mind. 


R  DISCIPLINE. 

BROWN. 

Along  with  this  conception  of  psychol- 
ogy there  grew  up  the  notion  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  any 
subject  is  little  more  than  incidental  to 
the  great  purpose  of  education,  which  is 
the  development  of  power.  Knowledge 
is  the  process  or  means,  the  scaffolding, 
so  to  speak,  for  rising  to  power.  This 
scaffolding  might  be  kicked  down  after 
it  had  served  its  purpose,  but  the  power 
would  remain.  So  it  came  about  that 
studies  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
were  pursued  at  first  because  the  litera- 
ture— the  spiritual  life — of  the  world  was 
embodied  in  these  languages,  were  con- 
tinued in  the  curriculum  for  discipline, 
after  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  only 
vehicles  through  which  the  educated 
entered  into  this  higher  life — which  is 
the  true  end  of  all  educational  endeavor. 

The  dogma  of  "formal  discipline"  is 
based  upon  the  foregoing  dogma  of  psy- 
chology in  so  far  as  it  holds  that  the 
knowledge  content  of  studies  is  not  an 
essential  matter  provided  only  that  the 
mind  is  properly  exercised  in  learning 
them.  But  what  conception  of  psychol- 
ogy those  can  have  who  would  strip  the 
mind  of  all  knowledge  and  still  retain  its 
power,  it  is  difficult  to  state.  Knowledge 
is  the  relations  discerned  between  ideas. 
Power  (intellectual)  is  the  ability  to  dis- 
cover the  relations  not  already  discerned. 
Unless  one  remembers  the  relations  of 
ideas  already  discovered,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  has  been  better  fitted  to  dis- 
cover new  relations  than  he  would  be  if 
he  had  never  had  any  knowledge  experi- 
ences. The  reply  is  made  that  he  has 
formed  habits  of  attention,  reasoning, 
etc.  But  an  analysis  of  any  intellectual 
habit  will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  knowl- 
edge which  has  become  automatic.  We 
are  coming  to  see  that  it  is  literally  true 
that  "knowledge  is  power. "  Knowledge 
that  is  not  power  is  a  very  imperfect  and 
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inadequate  sort  of  knowledge.  It  is 
power  to  the  degree  that  it  is  knowledge. 

Educating  for  knowledge  and  educat- 
ing for  discipline  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  ought  to  be.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  we  have  too  often  mistaken 
the  accidental  relations  in  things  for  real 
ones.  The  apparent  relations  are  not 
always  the  real  ones.  The  science  of 
astronomy  floundered  for  ages  in  its  ef- 
forts to  become  a  science,  because  the 
human  mind  accepted  apparent  relations 
for  real  ones.  Botany  has  had  a  similar 
experience,  and  so  have  all  sciences. 
Psychology  has  been  blindly  floundering 
for  naany  years  for  the  same  reason.  We 
seem  now  to  be  slowly  advancing  in  our 
conception  of  what  knowledge  is.  In 
the  natural  world  it  is  thinking  God's 
thoughts  after  Him.  In  the  world  of 
man  it  is  thinking  the  thoughts  of  hu- 
manity after  it  and  with  it.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  able  to  think  thus 
truly  and  clearly,  we  are  able  to  antici- 
pate what  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
by  us, — and  this  is  power.  To  think  the 
truth  is  both  knowledge  and  power. 

The  problem  of  education  is  to  deter- 
mine what,  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  best  fitted  to  make  the  child's 
mind  grow  in  knowledge  and  power.  In 
other  words  the  problem  is  to  discover 
the  relative  value  of  studies.  The  edu- 
cational world,  to-day,  is  earnestly 
searching  for  a  solution  of  this  question. 
It  is  the  question  that  underlies  all  other 
questions  in  pedagogy,  and  whose  an- 
swer will  make  it  possible  for  a  science 
of  education  to  be  formulated. 

This  study  is  rapidly  dissipating  the 
notion  of  an  education  for  discipline 
that  is  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  value  of  this 
knowledge  in  life.  The  day  is  drawing 
to  a  close  when  G-reek  and  Latin  will  be 
studied  for  six  or  eight  years  without 
learning  either  of  these  languages,  for 
the  sake  of  the  discipline  acquired.  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.    Not  that 


Greek  and  Latin  will  not  be  taught — for 
they  will  be — but  that  the  student  will 
learn  them  as  languages.  This  means 
that  he  will  be  able  to  interpret  with 
ease  and  without  the  aid  of  lexicon, 
Latin  and  Greek  literature.  The  writer 
spent  twice  as  much  time  in  his  youth  in 
the  study  of  them  as  was  necessary  to 
such  a  knowledge,  without  acquiring  it, 
because,  forsooth,  he  was  studying  the 
"classics  for  mental  discipline,"  and 
this  meant  that  he  must  be  able  to 
justify  every  form  of  sentence  construc- 
tion by  section,  rule,  and  exception 
in  the  grammar.  The  student  was 
never  directed  to  the  necessity  of  a 
practical  mastery  of  these  languages 
as  symbols  of  thought,  but  it  was 
the  form  of  sentence  and  word  that 
commanded  his  attention.  This  was  a 
kind  of  knowledge  that  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  real  life,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  sooner  it  was  forgotten  the 
better.  But  the  writer  is  no  longer  de- 
ceived by  the  monstrous  lie  that  any 
power,  commensurate  with  the  energy 
expended,  remained  when  the  useless 
knowledge  was  forgotten.  A  knowledge 
of  the  languages  as  a  symbol  of  thought 
would  have  made  the  mastery  of  other 
living  languages  easy,  and  so  would  have 
been  power  as  well  as  knowledge.  It 
would  have  been  power  because  of  the 
common  element  of  knowledge  in  all 
modern  and  ancient  tongues.  Let  us 
have  the  classics  in  our  curriculum  of 
education,  to  be  sure,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason  that  we  learn  ancient  his- 
tory; that  we  may  know  modern  civiliza- 
tion. But  let  us  be  rid  of  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  an  education  for  power  that 
takes  no  account  of  the  knowledge  value 
of  studies.  This  is  the  relic  of  a  barba- 
rous age  in  man's  knowledge  of  mind. 

In  a  future  number  we  may  speak  of 
the  contribution  to  pedagogy  that  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  so-called  physiological 
psychology. 


THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

JOSEPH  CARHART,  PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 

II. 

Civil  Freedom, 

To  conquer  nature,  man  must  combine  shall  secure  justice  among  the  members 
with  his  fellows.  Combination  means  of  the  organization  which  constitutes  the 
institutions;  institutions  mean  laws  that     social  whole,  by  giving  to  each  the  value 
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of  his  deed;  heuce  originates  the  state. 
The  evolution  of  the  state  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  history  in  its  restricted  sense, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  state 
spirit  has  most  conspicuously  manifested 
its  essence.  We  are  all  familiar  v^^ith 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  three 
epochs  in  the  development  of  the  state: 
the  Oriental,  the  Greek,  and  the  Modern. 
In  the  conception  of  the  oriental  one  was 
free,  the  monarch,  because  he  was  amon- 
arcn;  all  others  were  slaves.  With  the 
Greeks  all  Greeks  were  free,  because 
they  were  Greeks;  all  else  were  barba- 
rian. But  Christianity  declared  that  all 
men  were  free,  because  they  were  men, 
and  democracy  was  born.  When  the 
sovereignty  was  transferred  from  the 
will  of  the  one  to  the  reason  of  the  all,  men 
realized  civil  freedom.  The  consciousness 
of  freedom  precedes  its  realization.  When 
the  conviction  became  strong  that 
These  colonies  are  and  of  a  right  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent  states,"  the 
colonies  speedily  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  Whenever  subjects  gen- 
erally ask  why  are  we  not  free,  such  a 
people,  historians  tell  us,  is  ready  for  a 
free  state, 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

A  perfect  democracy  is  the  ultimate 
form  of  civil  government  because  it  most 
perfectly  conforms  to  self-determination 
or  freedom,  which  is  the  essence  of  spirit. 
Spirit  has  realized  itself  in  this  country 
so  far  as  the  form  of  its  civil  government 
is  concerned,  but  a  wide-spread  and 
growing  doubt  exists  concerning  the 
form  of  Its  business  society.  Labor  and 
Capital,  the  two  factors  involved  in  the 
production  of  values,  disagree  as  to  their 
relative  rights  in  the  results  of  their  joint 
efforts.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  process 
by  which  the  conflicting  interests  are  to 
be  adjusted,  but  history  flashes  a  bright 
light  upon  the  ultimate  goal.  There  is 
an  analogy  between  the  development  of 
civil  government  and  the  development  of 
industrial  society.  In  government  we 
have  had  monarchy,  oligarchy,  democ- 
racy. In  industry  we  have  had  slave- 
dom,  serfdom,  and  wagedom.  According 
to  the  progressive  argument  we  are  yet 
to  have  freedom  or  industrial  democracy,  a 
form  of  industry  in  which  neither  of  the 
parties  is  determined  by  the  other  but  in 
which  both  unite  to  determine  the  rela- 


tive rights  of  each  in  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  are  mutually  interested. 
Labor  is  emphatically  asking  the  ques- 
tion, Why  am  I  not  free?  "  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  will  add  intelligence 
and  rational  method  to  its  rude  emphasis, 
and  industrial  democracy  will  yet  exist 
among  us  as  a  corollary  of  civil  democ- 
racy. Lawlessness  will  not  bring  about 
the  change  from  wagedom  to  freedom. 
Existing  laws  must  be  maintained  until 
modified  by  due  process.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom  in  this  relation  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  history  says  that 
consciousness  will  yet  realize  itself  in  an 
appropriate  form.  This  brings  me  to 
my  last  point  under  the  nature  of  his- 
tory, viz. : 

SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM. 

"Know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  There  are  three  classes 
of  ideas  which  stand  related  to  spiritual 
or  personal  freedom,  viz. ,  truth,  goodness, 
and  beauty.  As  a  consideration  of  these 
belongs  more  properly  to  philosophy  than 
to  history,  I  pass  them  by  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  a  reverence  for  goodness,  and  an 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  are  the  final 
cause  of  many  great  events  which  his- 
tory records,  and  that  we  must  always 
look  to  them  as  the  chief  conservators  of 
progress.  Art,  religion,  and  philosophy 
are  the  means  both  of  producing  and  of 
expressing  man's  spiritual  freedom.  Per- 
sonal freedom,  or  the  identity  of  indi- 
vidual character  with  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  so 
that  the  individual  s  deed  would  not  be 
self-destructive  if  adopted  by  all  men,  is 
the  very  sheet-anchor  of  democracy,  in 
which  each  individual  is  a  sovereign. 

The  value  of  any  fact  of  history,  whether 
it  be  a  wagon  road,  a  bridge,  a  sewing- 
machine,  a  telegraph,  a  railroad,  a  battle, 
a  state,  a  constitution,  a  church,  a  poem, 
or  a  scientific  theory — the  value  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  or  of  anything  else  with 
which  history  deals,  is  to  be  ultimately 
determined  by  seeing  in  what  way  and 
to  what  degree  they  cancel  limits  and  as- 
sist spirit  to  realize  its  essence,  which  is 
freedom.  Freedom  is  the  law  of  history. 
It  is  this  which  gives  meaning  to  its 
facts.  History  records  facts  that  were 
opposed  to  man's  freedom,  but  their  neg- 
ative character  can  be  seen  and  properly 
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estimated  only  by  comparing  them  with 
the  positive  law^  The  government  of 
Russia  is  an  example.  The  negative  ex- 
amples are  simply  eddies  which  are  them- 
selves borne  onward  by  the  great  posi- 
tive stream. 

I  have  already  anticipated  the  second 
topic  under  theconsideration  of  the  peda- 
gogy of  history,  viz.  : 

THE  NATURE  OF  MIND. 

Mind  is  a  growth.  A  wood-pile  grows; 
a  tree  grows;  the  mind  grows.  The  wood- 
pile grows  by  means  of  a  force  external 
to  itself;  the  tree  grows  by  its  own  ac- 
tivity; the  mind  grows  by  its  own  activ- 
ity but,  unlike  the  tree,  it  grows  con- 
sciously. Attention  is  the  form  of  its 
activity.  On  the  basis  of  the  nature  of 
the  object  to  which  consciousness  is  di- 
rected, there  are  three  kinds  or  powers 
of  attention,  which  Dr.  Harris  calls  the 
three  stages  of  thinking.  The  first  deals 
with  individual  objects;  the  second,  with 
the  relations  existing  between  dependent 
objects;  and  the  third,  with  absolute  or 
self  -related  being.  These  stages  of  think- 
ing are  usually  spoken  of  as  popular 
knowing,  scientific  knowing,  and  philo- 
sophical knowing;  or,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology,  they  are  called  per- 
ception, conception,  and  reason.  As  these 
stages  of  knowing  are  so  well  understood 
by  schoolmasters  and  are  applied  and  il- 
lustrated in  what  follows,  I  will  simply 
state  in  this  connection  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  classing  the  sensuous  imagina- 
tion with  perception,  and  pass  to  the 
next  topic,  viz, : 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  PHASES   OF   THE  SUB- 
JECT-MATTER OF  HISTORY   TO  COR- 
RESPONDING STAGES  OF  MEN- 
TAL GROWTH. 

The  abstract  principles  of  history  have 
no  meaning  to  the  child.  He  thinks  in 
the  concrete.  His  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion are  especially  active.  He  delights 
in  the  fairy  tale,  in  the  classic  story,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  legend — in 
whatever  exhibits  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  do  as  it  pleases  with  the  forces  around 
it,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial dealt  with  or  the  fixed  laws  gov- 
erning that  material.  The  Seven-league 
Boots,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Aladdin's 
Lamp,  Mercury  with  his  winged  feet,  Odin 
with  his  ravens,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales, 


and  the  marvelous  stories  of  Jules  Verne, 
all  interest  him  and  stimulate  his  atten- 
tion for  the  same  reason — they  express 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  These 
are  the  forms  in  which  the  race  in  its  in- 
fancy expressed  its  aspiration  to  become 
free — to  have  dominion  over  time,  space, 
and  matter — and  the  child  discovers  an 
identity  between  himself  and  the  race  at 
this  stage  of  its  development.  He  studies- 
classic  myth  and  similar  inventions  as 
isolated  individuals,  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  bound  together  by  a. 
common  meaning  or  that  they  are  proph- 
ecies in  a  general  way  of  the  realities 
around  him — the  world  of  commerce, the 
railroad,  the  electric  light,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  printing-press.  Approaching  real- 
ities, he  is  interested  in  the  stories  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  such  narratives  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  in  biography,  es- 
pecially of  pioneers  who  displayed  heroie 
qualities  contending  with  the  forces  of 
nature  or  with  inferior  men.  The  Ger- 
mans make  much  of  folk-lore  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  study,  in  the  second  stage 
of  knowing,  of  the  history  of  the  Father- 
land. But  here,  wherein  the  Germans 
are  rich,  we  are  poor.  The  best  we  have 
by  way  of  substitution,  indigenous  to  the 
soil, is, perhaps,  the  story  of  our  pioneers. 

Passing  to  the  second  stage  of  know- 
ing, that  which  places  emphasis  upon; 
relations, — I  have  seen  an  eighth  grade 
studying  United  States  history  greatly 
interested  in  separating  events  into 
classes  on  the  basis  of  their  essential 
meaning,  or  purpose,  by  discovering 
whether  they  contributed  chiefly  to  phys- 
ical, to  civil,  or  to  spiritual  freedom, 
and  in  noting  the  interaction  of  these 
upon  each  other.  They  discovered  and 
stated  in  clear,  strong  language  of  their 
own  that  all  internal  improvements,  the 
making  of  canals,  the  building  of  the 
national  road,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  various  applications  of 
steam,  primarily  conduced  to  physical 
freedom  by  scattering  the  population 
into  hitherto  unoccupied  territory  where 
new  industries  were  established,  and  by 
making  easy  an  exchange  of  commodities 
between  communities  otherwise  limited 
to  the  products  of  their  particular  locali- 
ties. The  discovery  of  coal  contributed 
to  physical  freedom.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin  and  of  the  sewing-machine 
made  easy  the  production  of  clothing  and 
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so  contributed  to  physical  freedom  be- 
cause they  lessened  toil  and  increased 
comfort.  The  telegraph  gave  relief  from 
the  limits  of  space  and  time.  These  pu- 
pils justified  the  colonists  in  rejecting 
taxation  without  representation  because 
that  procedure  violated  the  principle  of 
civil  freedom.  They  approved  the  pro- 
vision of  the  federal  constitution  creat- 
ing the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  because  greater  civil 
freedom  was  thereby  secured.  Bryant, 
Longfellow, Holmes,  Whittier, and  Lowell, 
by  their  beautiful  poems,  contributed  to 
spiritual  freedom.  In  other  words,  I 
saw  the  pupils  of  an  ordinary  eighth 
grade  think  United  States  history  which 
was  henceforth  a  part  of  themselves.  I 
have  also  seen  (God  forgive  the  wretch 
who  made  them  do  it)  an  eighth  grade 
commit  to  memory,  with  little  compre- 
hension of  their  meaning,  the  words  of  a 
text  on  United  States  history  which  they 
straightway  forgot.  The  person  who 
usurped  the  place  of  a  teacher  in  this 
eighth  grade  had  not  distinguished  be- 
tween the  growth  of  mind  and  the 
growth  of  a  woodpile.  This  second  stage 
of  thinking  sees  the  events  of  history  as 
depending  one  upon  another,  but  there 
is  a  third  stage  which  goes  beyond  de- 
pendence and  sees  history  as  a  totality; 
sees  it  as  the  representation  of  the  abso- 
lute spirit  seeking  to  make  itself  objec- 
tive. This  is  the  "unknowable"  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  "The  power  in  the  world 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  the  eter- 
nal not  ourselves  "'  of  Mathew  Arnold, 
"The  world  spirit"  of  Hegel,  the  power 
which  most  of  us  call  God,  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  All 
that  has  been  said  in  this  paper  hereto- 
fore about  self-activity  applies  to  the 
knowing  of  history  in  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

METHOD. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  the  pupil 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  think 
history.  To  think  is  to  see  relations. 
What  are  the  relations  of  history  in  its 
various  phases,  and  what  are  the  corre- 
sponding categories  of  thought  by  means 
of  which  the  pupil  is  to  think  the  relations 
in  history?  The  categories  of  thought  are 
those  of 

L  Substance  and  attribute,  or  being. 
2.  Time.  3.  Space.  4.  Purpose.  5.  Cause. 


6.  Effect.  7.  Whole.  8.  Parts.  9.  Com- 
parison.   10.  Contrast. 

These  categories  name  the  fingers  by 
which  the  mind  comprehends,  or  grasps 
together, historical  events.  They  are  also 
the  graspable  points  which  fit  the  men- 
tal fingers. 

The  strike  on  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
road is  an  event  in  history.  It  occurred 
at  some  time;  in  some  place;  for  some 
purpose;  it  had  a  cause  in  antecedent, 
events;  it  has  produced  effects  and  will 
produce  others;  it  m^ay  be  studied  as  a. 
whole  or  in  connection  with  the  larger 
whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital;  it  may  be 
studied  in  its  parts — the  different  parties- 
engaged  and  its  events  in  chronological 
order;  it  may  be  compared  with  similar 
events  and  its  likeness  to  them  discov- 
ered; it  may  be  contrasted  with  similar 
events  and  be  better  understood  by  not- 
ing the  differences  between  them. 

Whatever  meaning  there  is  in  the  Great. 
Northern  strike  can  be  ascertained  by 
considering  it  exhaustively  under  these 
ten  categories.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  of  the  civil 
war,  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  or  of  any  other  event  of  history. 
These  are  the  relat  ons  of  things  and  the 
categories  oj  thought^  the  phenomena  and 
the  noumenaoi  history.  The  Infinite  mind 
has  thought  these  relations  into  things. 
We  are  made  in  His  image,  and  to  think 
His  thoughts  after  Him  we  must  think 
in  these  categories,  the  forms  of  thought 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  us  and  which 
exactly  correspond  to  the  relations  of 
things. 

The  application  of  these  to  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  thinking  will  vary,  but 
they  are  common  to  all  knowing.  In  deal- 
ing with  things  in  the  first  stage  of 
knowing,  the  mind  attends  to  the  more 
sensuous  attributes  and  the  broad  rela- 
tions of  time  and  place.  In  dealing  with 
things  in  the  second  stage,  it  thinks 
them  under  all  the  relations  and  empha- 
sizes those  of  cause  and  effect  between 
dependent  things.  In  thinking  on  the 
third  plane,  it  emphasizes  motives  and 
final  cause. 

It  is  important  that  our  pupils  in  his- 
tory get  at  least  some  glimpses  of  "The 
eternal  not  ourselves,  the  power  in  the 
world  which  makes  for  righteousness," 
in  order  that  they  may  place  themselves 
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in  harmony  therewith,  experience  an  at- 
one-ment  with  the  Infinite,  thereby  per- 
fecting their  own  characters  and  assist- 
ing in  the  realization  of  His  purpose, 
which  is  the  freedom  of  all  men,  even  as 
He  is  free. 

To  summarize:  Mind  is  self-activity. 
The  motive  of  its  activity  is  interest,  or 
the  feeling  of  the  value  which  its  en- 
vironment has  for  the  self.  The  form  of 
its  activity  is  attention,  through  which 
it  realizes  itself  by  including  its  environ- 
ment. In  the  process  of  self-realization, 
the  mind  passes  through  three  stages, — 
that  which  knows  isolated  objects;  that 
which  discovers  relations  existing  between 
dependent  objects,  and  that  which  dis- 
covers totalities,  or  self-determination. 
The  mind  is  interested  in  history  because 
therein  it  discovers  itself  on  a  larger 
scale.  History  shows  the  race  in  process 
of  getting  rid  of  limits  and  realizing  free- 
dom. The  natural  man  is  subject  to 
three  kinds  of  limits  and  is  constantly 


striving  to  annul  them  and  to  realize 
three  corresponding  kinds  of  freedom, 
viz:  physical  freedom,  civil  freedom,  and 
personal  or  spiritural  freedom.  There 
are  three  phases  of  history  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  stages  of  knowing, — the 
particular,  the  general,  and  the  universal. 

It  is  the  pupil's  right  to  be  assisted  to 
think  history.  In  thinking  history  ulti- 
mately he  must  pass  through  the  three 
stages.  The  method  exists  in  the  nature  of 
history  and  the  law  of  the  learning  mind. 
There  are  certain  relations  inhering  in  his- 
tory and  corresponding  categories  of 
thought  inhering  in  the  nature  of  mind. 
Method  in  history  consists  in  an  intelligent 
application  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
These  relations  and  these  categories  ap- 
ply to  the  study  of  history  in  each  of 
the  stages,  but  their  application  varies, 
the  more  sensuous  relations  being  dealt 
with  in  the  first,  inter-relations  in  the 
second,  and  self-determination,  or  final 
cause,  in  the  third. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  II. 
Looking  for  an  Opportunity. 


Miss  Sherman  called  upon  the  McLeods 
a  few  days  after  the  institute  closed.  The 
cheery  visitor  seemed  to  bring  a  bit  of 
the  spring  with  her. 

"Roads  are  very  bad, but  I  have  heard 
of  a  school,  five  miles  away^in  Big  Hol- 
low, and  thought  I  would  call  and  see  if 
Alice  would  like  to  apply  for  it.  DoUie 
is  slow,  but  I  promise  that  she  will  make 
the  five  miles  and  return  before  sundown. 
I  can  drive  her,  for  I  feel  full  of  energy 
this  morning.  Well,  how  do  you  all  do, 
anyway?" 

This  long  speech,  business  first  and  the 
usual  conventionalities  afterward,  with 
good  will  shining  in  every  word,  was  de- 
livered as  the  visitor  was  being  admitted 
by  Mrs.  McLeod,  while  the  girls  with 
faces  full  of  interest  left  their  work  and 
gathered  around  their  old  friend. 

"All  well,  and  you  are  very  kind." 
Then  the  mother  waited  for  Alice  to 
speak.  In  all  the  years  of  her  mother- 
hood, she  had  never  made  engagements 
for  her  girls,  leaving  them  in  these  mat- 

*Au  thor  of  Jack's  Aflre. 


ters  free  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
only  advising  when  it  seemed  necessary. 
In  this  way  "Mother"  had  always  been 
consulted,  and  a  mutual  confidence  had 
been  established. 

"To  be  sure,  I  am  anxious  to  get  a 
school.  I  thought  they  had  engaged  an- 
other teacher." 

"They  had;  but  Mr.  Haskins,the  treas- 
urer, said  to  me  yesterday:  'Our  school 
wasn't  taken  because  the  girl  we'd  spoken 
to  did  not  get  her  permit.'  So  she  'lost 
her  opportunity,'  as  Paul  Knelland  says. 
I  asked  him  to  call  upon  you,  but  he  was 
too  busy — just  came  down  for  a  load  of 
fencing  before  the  sleighing  all  went  off,' 
and  he  wanted  me  to  'fetch  you'  out  to- 
day. Be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  Alice, and 
we  will  try  to  find  that  'opportunity.'" 

"Opportunities  must  be  hard  to  find, 
there  are  so  many  lost  and  so  few 
gathered  up;  yet  Miss  Sherman  can  find 
them  if  anyone  can,"  said  Lua. 

"I  wish  you  might  all  go;  the  day  is 
so  beautiful. " 

'      C^yright  1894. 
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Mary  laughed  and  remarked:  don't 
believe  Dollie  would  thank  you  for  that 
suggestion.  I  think  you  will  have  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  Big  Hill,  as  it 
is.  Mother,  I  begin  to  feel  that  you  and 
I  will  be  very  quiet  and  unusually  small 
this  summer,  all  alone  in  the  house." 

"Ere  long  Lua,v7ho  was  on  the  watch, 
called  out,  "Miss  Sherman  is  coming. " 

"Let  us  go  and  see  them  off,"  and 
Mary  rushed  down  the  walk  as  if  she 
were  the  one  most  interested.  The  others 
followed  more  sedately. 

"Oh,  you  are  ready,  I  see.  I  am  al- 
most sorry  that  you  didn't  wait  for  me 
to  call  'AH  aboard,'  and  so  bring  the 
little  Groggins  to  the  window  to  say,  'Good 
morning,  teacher.'  You  have  deprived 
them  of  a  great  pleasure, "  said  Miss  Sher- 
man, as  she  halted  at  the  gate.  Dollie 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  "Never  mind, said 
her  mistress,  with  a  comical  sigh,  "I  may 
be  able  to  bring  them  out  when  we  start. " 

Alice  got  in,  her  mother  tucked  the  robe 
around  her,  all  said  "G-ood-bye"  in  turn, 
then  a  few  more  good  wishes  and  sugges- 
tions and  bits  of  advice,  a  general  inter- 
change of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  weather 
and  state  of  the  roads,  andMiss  Sherman 
began  to  wake  up  her  steed.  "Dollie, get 
up!"  a  pull  on  the  reins  and  a  slap  with 
the  left  line;  no  motion.  "Dollie,  go  on!" 
another  jerk,  a  slap  of  the  right  line; 
Dollie  opened  one  eye.  "Do  you  hear, 
Dollie?"  One  ear  quivered  slightly,  but 
the  head  drooped  still  lower.  It  was  the 
well-known  tableau  of  a  lazy  old  horse 
feigning  sleep.  Miss  Sherman  reached 
for  the  whip.  "Talk  about  a  'search  for 
opportunities'  with  this  horse,"  said  she, 
laughing.  The  little  Goggins  were  hang- 
ing on  the  fence  at  the  opposite  corner. 

"Good  morning,  teacher,"  "Morning, 
teacher,"  "  Mornin,  teetser, "  "Mono, 
tedo;"  each  voice  a  little  younger  than 
the  one  preceding.  Miss  Sherman  gave 
them  a  bright  "Good  morning,  children," 
at  the  same  time  touching  the  horse 
lightly  with  her  whip.  Instantly  Dollie, 
like  the  wilful  beast  that  she  was,  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  as  if  ashamed  at  being 
caught  napping,  jumped  into  work  at 
once, splashing  mud  over  the  group, dash- 
ing across  the  street  with  an  energy  that 
made  the  Goggins  children  scamper  to 
the  house,  and  having  trotted  her  brief 
trot,  she  settled  back  to  a  steady  splash- 
ity-splash,  splash,  splash,  that  for  her  at 


least  had  nothing  of  nervous  irritation 
in  it.  She  even  affected  a  slight  limp  to 
prove  that  she  had  been  abused.  "We 
shall  soon  be  whirling  across  the  country, 
Alice;  if  you  are  at  all  timid,  cling  to  the 
seat." 

"Thank  you,  this  has  no  terrors  for 
me.    Is  she  lame?" 

"Not  a  bit;  she  has  limped  for  years, 
when  going  from  home;  she  will  be  all 
right  on  the  return  trip." 

Too  early  for  singing  birds;  but  sing- 
ing brooks  were  everywhere,  hiding  in 
the  woods,  gurgling  in  the  meadows,  leap- 
ing along  the  roadside.  The  river's  roar- 
ing in  the  distance  was  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  the  little  impromptu  brooks 
and  rills  to  join  him  in  a  trip  to  the 
suuQy  South.  They  were  wild  with  de- 
light and  came  leaping,  singing, dancing, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  mad 
haste  to  get  there.  Dollie  moved  her 
ears  occasionally  as  if  to  listen  to  the 
silvery  tumult,  and  the  girls  rode  on  in 
sweet  silence.  When  they  reached  the 
steep,  selfish  hill,  that  had  come  up  to 
see  the  great  world  around  it  and  had 
left  lonely  Big  Hollow  many  feet  below, 
they  found  its  sides  so  scarred  with  gut- 
ters and  ravines  that  the  descent  seemed 
perilous. 

"I  shall  walk  and  lead  Dollie." 

"No,  indeed,  Fannie;  or  if  you  do,  I 
must  walk  also.  I  am  sure  I  should 
pitch  over  her  head,  if  I  were  to  remain 
here." 

"Very  well,  we  will  walk  together." 

The  small  creek  that  flowed  through 
the  Hollow  had  risen  to  proportions  equal- 
ing its  large  Indian  name,  and  rushed 
and  thundered  along  with  mighty  power. 
"The  water  is  over  the  bridge;  let  us  go 
back,"  said  Alice,  fearfully. 

"How  can  we?  There  is  no  room  to 
turn  around.  Dollie  is  good  at  standing, 
but  she  will  find  that  it  takes  some  en- 
ergy to  hold  back  and  keep  it  up  till 
morning.  There  is  a  turn  just  before  we 
get  to  the  bridge.  We  shall  be  able  to 
reach  the  mill  that  way."  Taking  cour- 
age from  her  companion's  assurance,  Alice 
again  took  hold  of  the  horse's  reins,  and 
the  trio  went  stumbling  down  the  hill. 

Big  Hollow  is  a  deep  valley  or  gorge, 
three  miles  long  and  something  over  half 
a  mile  wide.  Through  the  center  runs 
Ishpeshantee  Creek.  Near  the  bridge 
were  a  postoffice,  a  schoolhouse,  a  small 
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supply  store,  a  few  inhabited  dwellings, 
and  several  more  that  were  tenantless, 
for  at  the  first  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
at  Brandon,  the  inhabitants  of  these  dwell- 
ings had  awakened  and  clambered  out  of 
the  valley  in  response  to  this  bugle  call 
of  progress.  The  valley  was  cool, green, 
shady,  and  romantically  lonely  in  sum- 
mer; water-soaked  in  spring;  gorgeous, 
though  dreary,  in  autumn,  and  desolate 
when  filled  with  winter  snow.  The  old, 
unpainted  schoolhouse  stood  among  the 
rocks,  up  some  distance  on  the  hillside. 
Across  the  creek  the  mill  hummed  in  a 
subdued  way,  as  if  afraid  to  break  the 
silence.  It  had  such  an  out  of-the-world 
air  that  the  people  had  come  to  feel  that 
they  were  a  little  world  by  themselves. 

Alice  began  to  be  a  trifle  homesick  and 
wished  she  could  go  back.  "The  idea  of 
spending  three  months  here  is  terrible. 
If  there  were  room  enough  for  DoUie  to- 
make  the  turn,  we  could  give  it  up  on  ac- 
count of  bad  roads." 

They  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill — water 
everywhere.  "By  keeping  close  to  the 
bluff,  I  think  we  can  go  on  to  the  mill. 
There  must  be  someone  there,"  cried  Miss 
Sherman,  above  the  roar  of  water.  They 
climbed  into  the  buggy  and  turned  into 
a  roadway,  narrow  even  in  fair  weather, 
but  now  it  was  a  river.  The  driver  sought 
for  the  path.  Alice  thought  it  bravest 
and  wisest  to  keep  quiet.  The  wheels 
were  half  submerged.  Dollie  stopped. 
"Go  on,  that's  a  good  girl!"  A  few  steps 
more  and  the  water  was  up  to  the  box. 
"Boom!  boom!"  Was  the  mill  coming 
toward  them?  It  certainly  seemed  to 
move.  Dollie  gave  one  plunge  and  they 
felt  themselves  lifted  from  the  ground. 
They  were  afloat  in  that  frail  old  buggy 
on  Ishpeshantee  Creek.  Miss  Sherman 
loosened  the  reins.  Dollie  was  wideawake 
now,  and  striking  out  bravely  for — some- 
where. Alice  clung  to  the  seat  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

"Poor  old  Dollie,  you  can't  get  to  shore 
with  this  load,"  cried  Miss  Sherman. 
"Alice,  be  ready  to  jump;  catch  hold  of 
something." 

Before  Miss  Sherman  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, voices  were  heard.  "Halloo!  Catch 
hold!  Be  ready !  Catch  hold, I  say !"  Alice 
opened  her  eyes  as  these  words  came  to 
her  over  the  roaring  waters. 

They  had  gone  in  just  above  the  bridge. 
Two  men  were  standing  on  that  part  of 


it  which  remained  and  had  thrown  a  rope 
toward  them.  Miss  Sherman  caught  Alice- 
in  one  arm  and  at  the  second  attempt  she 
seized  the  rope.  The  two  girls,  clinging 
to  it,  were  drawn  upward  to  the  bridge. 
"Well,  you  are  plucky;  not  a  scream  nor 
a  bit  of  giving  up,"  said  Paul  Knelland, 
approvingly. 

"Plucky  because  we  had  to  be.  We 
simply  took  what  came.  Where  is  poor 
old  Dollie,  I  wonder;"  and  tears  came  to- 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Sherman. 

For  answer  there  was  a  laughing  whin- 
ney  near.  Dollie,  loosed  from  the  buggy^ 
had  clambered  up  the  bank  just  below 
the  bridge.  Had  she  heard  her  mistress' 
voice,  and  come  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  her  load?  Miss  Sherman  hid 
her  face  an  instant  on  the  kind  old  head 
as  the  horse  came  close  to  her. 

Paul  Knelland,  thinking  that  they  had 
had  quite  enough  of  the  drama,  took  hold 
of  the  horse  and  said  gayly:  "Now,  we 
must  make  a  circuit  of  the  blufi",  and 
reach  home  by  climbing  up  and  climbing 
down.  You  will  have  to  wade,  but  water 
seems  to  have  no  terrors  for  you." 

The  girls  did  not  reply,  but  followed 
the  two  men  through  the  water  to  the 
hillside. 

"Excuse  me, "said  Mr.  Knelland  when 
they  halted  after  their  flrst  steep  climb, 
"this  is  Mr.  Haskins,  our  district  treas- 
urer. We  were  going  to  have  a  board 
meeting  at  my  house  to-day,  but  An- 
drews, the  other  member,  can't  get  across 
the  creek.  We  saw  part  of  the  bridge 
go  out,  and  were  afraid  that  you  would 
have  trouble  in  flnding  the  road  under 
so  much  water." 

"  Yes,  "  said  Miss  Sherman,  with  a 
tremor  in  her  usually  confident  voice^ 
"you  helped  us  bravely.  I  can  think  of 
no  words  that  will  begin  to  express  my 
gratitude."    Alice  was  unable  to  speak. 

"Oh,  we  just  lived  up  to  our  'oppor- 
tunities,' as  Knelland  always  says." 

"It's  a  good  word,"  said  Paul,  with 
a  smile.  "Years  ago  I  heard  a  sermon 
on  'Golden  Opportunities. '  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  impression  it  made  upon 
my  mind.  Living  here  in  this  Hollow^ 
I  don't  find  so  many  opportunities,  that 
I  am  not  ready  to  seize  each  one  and 
make  the  most  of  it." 

"Course;  right  enough;  next  oppor- 
tunity is  to  climb  again.  Get  your 
breath.    Take  cold  if  you  don't." 
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These  brief  sentences  from  the  treas- 
urer brought  the  dimples  to  Miss  Sher- 
man's face,  and  even  Dollie  splashed  along 
seemingly  in  a  more  contented  frame  of 
mind.  They  now  began  to  descend  the 
winding  path  toward  the  house,  and  no 
plain  old  building  ever  looked  lovelier  to 
two  cold,  wet,  nerve-shaken  girls  than 
did  this  cot  on  the  hillside.  Mrs.  Knel- 
land  came  to  the  door. 

"Why!  Well!  Dear me!"sheejaculated, 
looking  at  her  son  and  his  companions  with 
something  of  surprise  and  fear  in  her 
motherly  face.  Paul  briefly  explained.  "I 
"knew  something  had  happened.  Come 
right  in.  I  hope  you  haven't  taken  cold. " 
And  she  went  hurriedly  from  room  to  room 
in  search  of  articles  of  apparel, muttering 
to  herself,  "Dear  me — Paul  saved 'em,  of 
<30urse  he  would — but  if  he  hadn't  been 
there — dear  me!" 

When  they  had  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  stop  long  enough  for  an  intro- 
duction, Miss  Sherman  said,  "This  is  Miss 
McLeod.  I  don't  think  I  introduced  her 
to  either  of  our  rescuers." 

"It  isn't  much  wonder;  you  were  too 
busy 'learning  the  ropes,'  "  said  Mr.  Knel- 
land. 

"Yes,  that  was  our  opportunity."  Miss 
Sherman  emphasized  the  last  word 
slightly;  and  in  obedience  to  a  call  from 
Mrs.  Knelland,  the  two  girls  left  the 
room. 

"To  be  warm  and  safe  once  more,"  ex- 
claimed Alice  fervently.  "After  those 
awful  moments,  this  seems  like  para- 
dise." 

"Dear  me,  of  course  it  does.  Now,  I'll 
liave  dinner  in  just  no  time." 

"How  nice  they  are.  I  wish  I  might 
board  here." 

Miss  Sherman  laughed.  "The  accident 
lias  loosened  your  tongue,  Alice.  They 
are  indeed  a  good  family.  I  taught  my 
tirst  term  here,  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
boarded  with  the  Knellands.  Paul  was 
quite  a  boy  then,  learning  milling  of  his 
father,  though  he  disliked  it.  Yet  Mr. 
Knelland,  Sr.,  wished  him  to  carry  on 
his  business.  Paul  was  quite  well  edu- 
cated and  wished  to  study  a  profession. 
He  was  rebellious  about  it  for  a  time,  but 
he  married  one  of  the  girls  near  here 
and  settlefl  down.  His  wife  died  two 
years  ago,  leaving  two  little  ones." 

"Dinner's  ready.  Dranma  said  you's 
to  tum." 


"Why,  Daisy  Knelland,  how  you  have 
grown,"  said  Miss  Sherman, who  stooped 
to  kiss  the  little  dark-eyed  girl  of  three 
years,  then  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
down  the  stairs. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  are  more  comfort- 
able now.  Paul  and  James  Haskins  have 
gone  down  to  see  about  the  mill,"  said 
grandma. 

"Heah  dey  be  now,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Did  the  mill  go?"  asked  Alice,  moved 
by  quick  sympathy  out  of  her  usual  diffi- 
dence. 

"No;  the  shed  and  the  underpinning 
from  one  corner,  only.  I  think  the  dan- 
ger is  past,  now,  for  the  water  will  not 
rise  much  higher,  unless  it  shall  rain." 

".I'm  glad  that  it's  no  worse,"  said 
Frances. 

"We  have  this  anxiety  nearly  every 
spring,  though  the  mill  has  never  gone 
out  yet.  It  might  as  well,  I  suppose. 
Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  repairs, 
it  hardly  pays.  I  keep  it  running  be- 
cause it  is  here,  and  I  hate  to  see  it 
stand  idle.  It  is  about  the  only  life  we 
have  in  the  valley.  But  I  must  not  dis- 
courage you,  Miss  McLeod." 

"Never  fear  for  me,"  Alice  replied 
cheerfully;  then  added  frankly,  "An hour 
ago  I  might  not  have  been  so  resigned. 
The  first  view  of  that  foaming  torrent  did 
seem  horrible." 

"No  damage  done  to  speak  of.  Three 
acres  of  Billings's  land  have  gone  down 
the  creek."  Mr.  Haskins  felt  it  his  duty 
to  say  something. 

"It  will  become  a  part  of  some  island, 
or  go  to  swell  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
who  will  have  the  title?  That's  a  ques- 
tion, Miss  Sherman." 

Having  borne  a  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion as  far  as  it  seemed  incumbent  upon 
himself, Mr.  Haskins  was  silent  until  din- 
ner was  over. 

"I  think  we  will  talk  business,  now. 
Miss  McLeod,  I  presume,  would  like  to 
know  about  the  school,"  said  Paul.  "Mr. 
Haskins  believes  in  having  everything 
done  according  to  law,  and  the  law  de- 
clares that  we  must  have  a  board  meet- 
ing before  a  teacher  is  legally  hired." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  make  Seth  An- 
drews hear  if  we  call  across  the  creek, 
Haskins?" 

"Don't  know.  We  can  try  it, anyway," 
said  Haskins.  The  two  men  went  out 
and  stood  on  the  bank  opposite  Andrews' 
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house,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  mill. " 

"Seems  too  bad;  Seth's  mother  will 
want  to  board  the  school  ma'am,  and 
Seth  always  pays  court  to  each  new 
teacher.  Don't  believe  this  girl  belongs 
to  his  sort,  though. " 

"Never  mind,  James;  it  won't  hurt 
Seth  to  learn  a  lesson.  This  summer 
may  prove  an  opportunity  for  the  girl 
to  make  a  man  of  him.  Halloo!  Hallow! 
Ha-h-o  o,  Seth! — what  a  name  to  call!" 
A  few  moments  of  silence  for  the  echo  to 
die.  "Ho — there,  Andrews,  ho-hellol" 
Mr.  Knelland's  call  was  broken  by  the 
cl«ft  of  rocks  upon  the  farther  side  and 
was  sent  back  into  the  hollows  and  tossed 
from  rock  to  rock  in  numerous  fragments 
of  "Ho-ho's." 

A  young  man  came  out  of  the  house 
and  stood  on  the  opposite  point.  "What 
do  you  want?" 

"Miss  Sherman  has  brought  out  a 
teacher  from  Brandon.  Wants  the  school 
this  summer.    Are  you  willing?" 

"Who  is  it?" 

•  'Miss  McLeod.  "  In  the  Knelland  home, 
Alice  and  Fanny  were  romping  with  the 
children,  making  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  they  might  not  hear 
the  open-air  board  meeting. 

"Which  one?"  shouted  Andrews. 

"The  oldest,"  Knelland  called  back. 

"Ever  taught?" 

"No." 

"Got  her  papers?" 
"Yes." 

"How  much?" 

The  two  men  conferred  together.  "She 
ought  to  have  twenty-five  a  month,  for 
the  four  months,  Haskins." 

"I  guess  that's  right.  He'll  say,  'Ought 
to  get  a  raw  teacher  for  less.'  " 

'  'We  think  about  twenty-five  a  month. " 

"Ought  to  get  a  new  teacher  for  less. " 

"If  she  can  teach  a  twenty-five-dollar 
school,  give  her  the  wages,"  called  out 
Haskins,  sending  his  voice  across  the 
creek  for  the  first  time.  "Paul  and  I  are 
willing. " 

"All  right;  begins  when?" 

Another  consultation.  "Middle  of 
April;"  and  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

"Say,"  shouted  Andrews,  as  the  men 
were  turning  away,  "mother'U  board  her 
for  two  dollars  a  week. 

Knelland  nodded  in  reply.  Alice  agreed 


to  the  salary,  then  the  girls  began  to 
plan  about  the  homeward  trip. 

"We  can't  get  a  vehicle  of  any  sort  be- 
tween here  and  the  creek.  We  shall  have 
to  climb  the  hill  back  of  the  house  and 
reach  the  main  road  in  that  way.  If  you 
could  ride  a  horse — " 

"I  can,"  Alice  answered.  "I  have  al- 
ways lived  on  a  farm." 

"I  think  that  I  can  manage  to  ride 
DoUie,  if  she  will  walk,"  said  Miss 
Sherman. 

The  horses  were  brought  to  the  door. 
A  saddle  was  arranged  for  Miss  Sher- 
man, Mr.  Knelland  and  Alice  contenting 
themselves  with  a  strap  and  blanket. 
Notwithstanding  the  cordial  invitation 
to  spend  the  night,  the  girls  set  out  for 
home.  True  to  Miss  Sherman's  predic- 
tion, DoUie  took  the  lead  and  kept  it  all 
the  way,  not  showing  the  least  sign  of 
lameness. 

"Make  the  accident  as  light  as  pos- 
sible to  mamma  and  the  girls,"  Alice 
suggested. 

"Yes,  I  had  thought  of  that,"  said  her 
friend. 

"No  need  of  giving  them  unnecessary 
fright,"  agreed  Mr.  Knelland. 

"Dollie,  my  good  horse,  you  and  I  will 
shine  in  a  new  buggy  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  we  are  together." 

In  spite  of  the  light«account  of  the  ac- 
cident given  by  the  girls,  the  McLeods 
and  Shermans  knew  that  the  trip  would 
have  ended  fatally,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  kind  Providence  that  sent  the  two 
men  to  the  bridge  and  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives. 

"Now,  I  have  something  to  tell,"  said 
Mary,  when  Alice  had  been  listened  to 
and  petted  by  th«  entire  family.  "Miss 
Ellis  came  here  with  Mrs.  G-ardner,  who 
wants  an  assistant  in  her  kindergarten 
half  of  each  day.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
position,  and  she  is  to  give  me  ten  dol- 
lars a  month." 

"It  looks  as  if  we  were  all  to  be 
teachers  and  breadwinners,"  said  Lua 
gaily. 

"There,  my  daughters,  Alice  has  had 
so  much  excitement  today  that  we  must? 
go  to  bed.    G-ood  night." 

"Good  night,  little  mother.  It  does 
seem  as  if  we  had  found  a  geodly  number 
of  opportunities,  after  all." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AT  THE  CONVENT. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH   OF  MADAM  GEORGE  SAND,  BY  MRS.  AMY  O.  BROWN,  PALERMO,  CAL. 


I  had  no  prejudice  on  entering^  the 
convent.  I  was  neither  unwilling  nor 
sorry  to  come;  T  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  submit  to  the  general  discipline. 
But  when  I  saw  this  discipline  so  irra- 
tional in  many  particulars  and  so  arbi- 
trarily prescribed  by  D  *  *  *,  I  assumed 
an  attitude  of  defiance  and  resolutely 
enrolled  myself  in  the  camjy  of  the  imps. 
That  is  what  they  called  those  who  did 
not  care  to  be  devout.  These  latter  were 
called  the  loise.  There  was  an  interme- 
diate variety  known  as  the  fools,  who 
took  neither  side,  laughing  at  the  tricks 
of  the  imps;  but  dropping  their  eyes  and 
becoming  silent  immediately  when  a  mis- 
tress or  wise  one  appeared,  and  never 
failing  to  affirm  as  soon  as  there  was 
danger:  "It  wasn't  me."  To  this  "It 
wasn't  me"  of  these  selfish  simpletons, 
some  cowards  were  in  the  habit  of  adding: 
"It  was  Dupin,  or  G-  *  *  *" 

Dupin  was  myself;  G  *  *  ^  was  some- 
one else;  she  was  the  most  striking  fig- 
ure in  the  lower  class,  and  the  most 
eccentric  in  the  whole  convent.  She 
was  an  Irish  girl  eleven  years  of  age, 
much  taller  and  larger  than  I  who  was 
thirteen.  Her  sonorous  voice,  her  frank 
and  fearless  countenance,  her  independent 
and  indomitable  character  had  caused 
her  to  be  nicknamed  the  Boy. 

The  Boy  was  away  when  I  entered  the 
convent.  They  drew  for  me  a  frightful 
picture  of  her.  She  was  the  terror  of 
the  weaklings,  and  naturally  these  came 
to  me  in  the  beginning.  The  wise  ones 
had  sounded  me,  and  as  they  feared 
Mary's  tongue  and  temper  they  tried  to 
put  me  on  my  guard  against  her.  I  ad- 
mit that  from  the  description  they  gave 
I  was  afraid  too. 

Mary  finally  arrived,  and,  at  the  first 
glance,  her  sincere  face  showed  sympa- 
thy with  me.  "It  is  well,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "we  understand  each  other."  But 
it  was  her  place,  being  the  older  pupil, 
to  make  advances,  and  I  waited  with 
calmness. 

She  began  by  raillery.  I  began  to 
laugh  as  cheerfully  as  the  rest.  Mary 
saw  immediately  that  I  was  not  vexed, 
for  I  was  not  vain.     She  continued  to 


make  fun  of  me,  but  without  bitterness,, 
and  an  hour  after,  she  gave  me  a  blow 
on  the  shoulder  that  would  have  felled 
an  ox,  which  I  laughingly  returned  with 
interest.  "That's  fine,  that!  said  she, 
rubbing  her  shoulder.  Let  us  go  and 
take  a  walk." 
"Where?" 

"Everywhere,  except  in  the  class- 
room. " 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"What  is  very  sly!  Watch  me  and  do 
as  I  do. " 

They  rise  to  change  tables  and  Mother 
Alippe  comes  in  with  her  books.  The 
Boy  profits  by  the  confusion,  and  with- 
out taking  the  least  precaution,  but 
without  being  observed  by  anyone,  she 
crosses  the  threshold  and  goes  to  sit 
down  in  the  deserted  cloister,  where 
three  minutes  after,  I  go  to  join  her 
without  ceremony.  "There  you  are," 
said  she  to  me."  "What  excuse  did  you 
make  for  coming  out?" 

"Nothing  at  all.  I  did  what  I  saw  you 
do." 

"Very  good,  that,"  said  she.  "Some 
tell  fibs,  asking  to  go  to  practice  on  the 
piano,  or  they  have  the  nose-bleed,  or 
they  pretend  that  they  wish  to  go  and 
pray  in  the  church;  those  are  worn-out 
pretexts  and  useless  lies.  I  have  abjured 
lying,  because  it  is  cowardly.  I  go  out — 
I  come  in — I  am  questioned — I  do  not 
answer — I  am  punished — I  mock  at  it — 
and  I  do  everything  I  wish." 

"That  suits  me. " 

"You  are  an  imp  then?" 

"I  wish  to  be." 

"As  much  so  as  I?" 

"Neither  more  nor  less." 

'  'Done, "  said  she,  shaking  hands.  '  'Let 
us  go  back  now  and  keep  quiet  before 
Mother  Alippe.  She  is  a  good  woman. 
Let  us  reserve  ourselves  for  D  ^  *  *  . 
Every  evening,  out  of  the  class-room. 
Do  you  understand? 

'  'Recreation  in  the  evenin  g  in  the  class- 
room under  the  eyes  of  D  *  *  *  ,  is  very 
tiresome.  We  disappear  on  leaving  the 
refectory,  and  do  not  enter  again  until 
prayer  time.  Sometimes  D  *  *  *  does  not 
notice;  oftener  she  is  delighted,  because 
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■she  has  the  pleasure  of  scolding  and  pun- 
ishing us  when  we  come  back.  We  are 
•compelled  to  wear  our  night-caps  all  the 
•next  day,  even  at  church.  The  devout 
ones  who  meet  you  thus  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  cry  'shame!  shame!' 
which  hurts  no  one.  When  you  have  had 
•a  great  many  night-caps  in  a  fortnight, 
the  superior  threatens  to  prevent  you 
from  going  out.  She  either  allows  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  your  relatives  or 
she  forgets.  When  you  are  in  a  chronic 
state  of  night-cap  she  decides  to  keep  you 
^hut  up;  but  what  of  that?  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  renounce  one  day  of  pleasure  than 
i;o  voluntarily  subject  oneself  to  the  weari- 
ness of  all  the  days  of  slavery?" 

"That  is  very  good  reasoning;  but, 
D  *  *  what  does  she  do  when  she  hates 
Nyou  exceedingly?" 

•''She  scolds  you.  You  answer  noth- 
ing, and  she  is  more  enraged  than  ever." 

"Does  she  strike?" 

"She  is  dying  to  do  that,  but  she  has 
no  excuse  for  going  so  far.  Some  trem- 
ble before  her,  like  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish; the  others,  like  me,  despise  her  and 
are  silent.^' 

"How  many  imps  are  there  in  the 
-class?" 

"Not  many  just  now,  and  it  is  well 
that  you  have  come  to  reinforce  us  a 
little..  There  are  Isabelle,  Sophie,  and 
we  two.  All  the  rest  are  either  foolish 
or  wise.  But  be  easy,  there  are  some 
-from  the  higher  class  who  are  imps,  too, 
and  who  will  come  to  join  us  this  even- 
ing. My  sister  Marcella  comes  with  them 
sometimes. " 

"Then  what  do  they  do?" 

"You  will  see.  You  will  be  initiated 
this  evening." 

I  awaited  night  and  supper  with  much 
impatience.  On  coming  from  the  refec- 
tory we  go  to  recreation.  In  summer 
the  two  classes  both  go  to  the  garden. 
In  winter  (and  it  was  then  winter)  each 
class  goes  to  its  room,  the  older  ones  to 
their  beautiful  spacious  study-room;  we 
to  our  gloomy  play  room,  where  we  have 
not  room  enough  to  play,  and  where 
D  ^  *  *  makes  us  play  quietly;  that  is,  not 
play  at  all.  The  coming  out  from  the  re- 
fectory led  to  a  moment  of  confusion,  and 
I  admired  the  way  in  which  the  imps  of 
the  two  classes  co-operated  in  bringing 
^ibout  this  confusion,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  easily  escaped.    The  cloister 


was  lighted  by  but  one  little  lamp,  which 
left  the  other  three  galleries  in  semi- 
darkness.  Instead  of  marching  straight 
ahead  toward  the  little  class-room,  we 
turned  into  the  left  gallery,  let  the  rest 
of  the  company  pass  on,  and  were  free. 

I  found  myself,  therefore,  in  the  dark- 
ness with  my  friend  G  ^  *  *  and  the  other 
demons  she  had  told  me  about.  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  those  that  were  with 
us  that  evening  except  Sophie  and  Isa- 
belle, the  oldest  ones  of  the  lower  class. 
They  were  several  years  older  than  I, 
and  were  two  charming  girls. 

When  we  were  together  in  the  cloister 
I  saw  that  all  were  armed,  either  with  a 
stick  of  wood  or  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  had 
nothing.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return 
to  the  class-room  and  get  an  iron  stove  po- 
ker and  come  back  to  my  accomplices  un- 
disturbed. 

Then  they  initiated  me  into  the  great 
secret,  and  we  set  out  on  our  expedition. 

This  secret  was  the  traditional  legend 
of  the  convent;  a  dream  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  and  from 
diable  to  diable  for  two  centuries  perhaps ; 
a  romantic  fiction  which  might  in  the  be- 
ginning have  had  a  foundation  of  truth, 
but  which  now  certainly  only  existed  in 
our  imagination.  It  was  to  free  the  captive. 

There  was  somewhere  a  prisoner.  Some 
said  several  prisoners,  confined  in  some 
secret  retreat,  either  a  little  cell,  con- 
cealed and  blocked  up  in  the  thick  walls, 
or  in  a  dungeon  under  the  arches  of  the 
great  cellars  beneath  the  monastery. 

To  reach  the  cellar  was  one  of  the  un-. 
hoped-for  strokes  of  luck  that  happened 
once  or  twice  in  the  life  of  an  imp,  after 
years  of  perseverance.  To  enter  by  the 
main  door  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
This  door  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
staircase  beside  the  kitchens,  which  were 
also  cellars  and  always  occupied  by  lay 
sisters. 

But  we  were  sure  that  there  were 
many  ways  of  entering  the  cellars.  Ac- 
cording to  us,  every  blocked  up  doorwa}^ 
every  obscure  nook  under  a  staircase, 
every  wall  that  sounded  hollow,  was  in 
secret  communication  with  the  cellars, 
and  we  searched  in  good  faith  to  the  very 
roofs  for  this  communication. 

We  started  therefore,  my  companions 
for  the  hundredth  time,  I  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  search  for  this  undiscover- 
able  captive  languishing,  we  knew  not 
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where,  but  surely  somewhere,  and  whom 
we  were  called  upon  to  find.  She  must 
have  grown  very  old  in  all  these  years 
that  she  had  been  sought  for  in  vain. 
She  might  indeed  be  two  hundred  years 
old  but  this  reflection  did  not  deter  us. 
We  searched  for  her,  we  called  to  her,  we 
thought  of  her  continually.  We  never 
despaired. 

That  evening  they  conducted  me  to  the 
most  aucieftt  part  of  the  building,  the 
most  exciting  for  our  explorations.  We 
followed  a  little  passage  bordered  by  a 
wooden  railing.  A  staircase,  also  with  a 
wooden  railing,  descended  to  this  unknown 
region;  but  an  oaken  doorway  barred  our 
way  to  the  staircase.  We  had  to  go 
round  this  obstacle  by  passing  from  one 
railing  to  another  walking  on  the  outside 
of  the  banisters.  Below  was  a  dark 
chasm  whose  depth  we  could  not  estimate. 
We  had  only  one  little  candle  which 
barely  lighted  up  the  first  steps  of  the 
mysterious  staircase.  It  was  breakneck 
fun.  Isabelle  passed  it  with  the  courage 
of  a  heroine;  Mary  with  the  calmness  of 
a  professor  of  gymnastics;  the  others 
with  more  or  less  skill,  but  all  in  safety. 

Finally  we  are  all  upon  this  staircase, 
which  is  so  well  fortified.  In  a  moment  we 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  find 
more  to  our  Joy  than  sorrow,  that  we  are 
in  a  square  place  under  the  gallery  with 
no  egress  whatever.  No  door,  no  win- 
dow, no  conceivable  use  for  this  sort  of 
a  vestibule  that  has  no  way  out  of  it. 
Why  a  staircase  then  to  go  down  into  a 
walled  up  place  ?  Why  a  solid  door  to 
close  up  the  stairway  ?  We  cut  the  can- 
dle into  several  pieces  and  each  pursued 
the  search.  While  some  explore  the 
staircase,  others  sound  the  wall.  But, 
alas,  nothing  !  Isabelle  is  not  discour- 
aged. At  the  bottom  of  the  angle  under- 
neath the  staircase  she  declares  that  the 
wall  sounds  hollow;  we  knock,  and  find 
it  true. 

"Here  it  is,"  we  cry.  "  Here  is  a 
walled  up  passage,  the  way  to  the  famous 
prison.  Here  is  the  descent  to  the  sep- 
ulcher  which  contains  the  living  victims. " 

We  press  our  ears  to  the  wails,  we 
hear  nothing,  but  Isabelle  declares  that 
she  hears  faint  groans,  and  the  rattling 
of  chains.  What  shall  we  do.  "  That's 
easy  enough,"  says  Mary;  "we  must 
break  down  the  wall.  All  uniting  we 
can  easily  make  a  hole  in  it." 
—2 


Nothing  seemed  easier  to  us;  there  we 
were  working  on  that  wall,  some  trying 
to  break  it  in  with  their  sticks  of  wood, 
others  tearing  at  it  with  shovel  and 
tongs.  Fortunately  we  could  not  do  it 
great  damage,  because  we  could  not 
strike  without  attracting  some  one  by 
the  blows.  We  had  to  be  content  with 
pushing  and  scraping.  However,  we 
had  succeeded  in  making  quite  a  per- 
ceptible opening  through  the  plaster, 
lime,  and  stones,  when  the  prayer-bell 
rang.  We  put  off  the  pursuit  of  the 
undertaking  until  the  next  day,  and 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  same  place. 

We  helped  each  other  get  rid  of  the 
dust  and  plaster  with  which  we  were 
covered,  returned  to  the  cloister,  and 
entered  our  respective  rooms  just  as 
they  were  kneeling  in  prayer.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  we  were  noticed  and 
punished  that  evening.  Of  the  numerous 
similar  occurrences  I  do  not  remember 
any  particular  date.  But  we  could  often 
pursue  our  work  with  impunity. 

The  pursuit  of  the  great  secret,  the 
search  for  the  hiding  place,  lasted  all  the 
winter  that  I  passed  in  the  lower  class. 
The  wall  in  this  place  without  egress 
was  noticeably  damaged.  But  we  only 
reached  some  wooden  cross-beams  at 
which  we  had  to  stop.  We  sought  else- 
where, in  twenty  different  places,  al- 
ways without  the  least  success,  always 
without  losing  hope. 

One  day  we  took  it  into  our  heads  to 
search  on  the  roof  for  some  mansard 
window  which  might  be,  as  it  were,  the 
upper  key  to  the  underground  world. 
There  were  many  of  these  windows  the 
uses  of  which  we  did  not  know.  Under 
the  roof  was  a  little  room  where  we  went 
to  practice  upon  one  of  the  thirty  pianos 
scattered  through  the  convent.  Every 
day  we  had  an  hour  for  this  practice  for 
which  very  few  of  us  cared.  The  hour 
for  piano  practice  then  was  every  day 
the  hour  for  adventures,  not  counting 
the  evening  hours.  We  met  by  agree- 
ment in  one  of  these  attic  rooms,  and 
from  there  we  set  out. 

We  reached  the  roofs.  To  jump  from 
the  window  was  more  imprudent  than 
difficult,  and  the  danger,  instead  of  re- 
straining, only  stimulated  us. 

We  had  been  there  an  hour  when  we 
began  to  ask  each  other  how  we  should 
get  back.    The  arrangement  of  the  roofs 
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had  permitted  us  to  descend  and  jump 
down  from  above.  To  climb  up  was 
not  so  easy.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
without  a  ladder  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble. We  hardly  knew  any  longer  where 
we  were.  Finally  we  recognized  the 
window  of  one  of  the  boarders,  Sidonie 
Macdonald.  We  could  reach  it  by  mak- 
ing one  last  jump.  This  last  one  was 
more  dangerous  than  the  rest.  I  started 
in  too  great  haste  and  caught  my  heel  in 
a  horizontal  window  which  lighted  a  gal- 
lery, and  through  which  T  would  have 
fallen  thirty  feet  down  near  the  room  of 
the  lower  class  if  I  had  not  chanced  to 
swerve  a  little  to  one  side.  I  escaped 
with  skinning  my  knees  on  the  tiles;  but 
that  was  not  what  gave  me  the  most 
concern.  My  heel  had  crushed  through 
a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  wretched  win- 
dows and  broken  a  half-dozen  panes, 
which  fell  inside  with  a  terrible  crash 
quite  near  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen. 
Immediately  a  great  hubbub  arises 
among  the  lay  sisters,  and  through  the 
opening  I  have  just  made  we  hear  the 
voice  of  sister  Theresa  calling  to  the  cats 
and  accusing  Whiskey,  Mother  Alippe's 
great  tom-cat,  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
all  his  companions,  and  breaking  all  the 
windows  in  the  house.  But  Sister  Mary 
defended  the  cat,  and  Sister  Helen  de- 
clared that  a  chimney  had  just  fallen  to 
pieces  on  the  roof. 

This  debate  brought  forth  from  us  that 
wild  hysterical  laughter  of  young  girls, 
that  nothing  can  stop.  We  heard  some 
one  coming  up  stairs;  we  were  about  to 
be  surprised  in  the  very  act  of  walking 
on  the  roofs,  and  we  could  not  take  a 
step  to  find  a  hiding  place.  Fanelly  was 
lying  full  length  in  the  gutter  of  the 
roof;  another  was  looking  for  her  comb. 
As  for  me,  I  was  otherwise  prevented. 
I  had  just  discovered  that  one  of  my 
shoes  had  left  my  foot,  that  it  had  gone 


through  the  broken  window  and  had 
fallen  down  at  the  entrance  to  the  kitch- 
ens. My  knees  were  bloody,  but  I  was 
giggling  so  violently  that  I  could  not 
utter  a  word,  and  I  was  showing  my  un- 
shod foot  and  relating  the  adventure  in 
pantomime.  There  was  a  fresh  outburst 
of  laughter,  but  the  alarm  was  given, the 
lay  sisters  were  coming. 

We  were  immediately  reassured. 
Where  we  were  concealed  by  the  roofs, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  dis- 
cover us  without  climbing  by  a  ladder  to 
the  broken  window,  or  following  the 
same  way  by  which  we  had  come.  Also, 
when  we  realized  the  advantage  of  our 
position,  we  commenced  to  me-ow,  so 
that  Whiskey  and  his  family  were  con- 
victed in  our  stead.  Then  we  reached 
Sidonie's  window,  where  we  were  ill  re- 
ceived  by  her.  The  poor  child  was  prac- 
ticing on  the  piano.  She  was  sickly  and 
nervous,  very  gentle,  and  incapable  of 
understanding  the  pleasure  we  took  in 
running  on  the  roofs.  When  she  heard 
us  come  rushing  in  a  body  through  her 
window,  to  which  she  had  her  back 
turned,  we  scarcely  took  time  to  reas- 
sure her.  Her  screams  were  attracting 
the  nuns;  we  rushed  into  her  room,  hur- 
riedly reached  the  door,  while  she  stood 
trembling,  watching  this  strange  proces- 
sion file  past  her,  without  being  able  to 
recognize  a  single  one  of  us  in  her  fright. 

As  for  me,  I  had  to  seek  for  my  shoe 
and  recover  that  evidence  of  guilt  while 
there  was  yet  time.  I  was  fortunate  in 
not  meeting  the  lay  sisters  and  in  find- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  kitchens  clear; 
and,  indeed,  I  found  the  unlucky  shoe, 
which  had  fallen  in  a  dark  place,  unno- 
ticed by  anyone.  Whiskey  got  all  the 
blame.  My  knees  were  sore  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  the  explorations  went  on 
as  usual. 


THE  SHOP.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH. 


It  stands  down  there  by  the  track,  a 
long  brick  building,  its  large  square  win- 
dows set  with  small  panes  of  glass,  and 
a  row  of  sooty  ventilators  along  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  A  tall,  black  chimney  rears 
itself  high  into  the  air  from  behind  the 

*Copyright  1894  by  William  Hawley  Smith. 


center  of  the  building,  and  a  white  cloud 
of  steam  trails  off  in  gentle  jets  from  the 
metal  pipe  that  rises  from  a  low  ell 
jogging  out  at  right  angles,  midway  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  long  structure. 
The  yard  about  is  strewn  with  shafts, 
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and  wheels,  and  strange  shaped  iron 
beams,  the  wreck  of  former  greatness, 
that  once  have  stood  for  genius,  or 
power,  or  capital;  but  which,  overtaken 
by  fire  or  famine,  or  worn  out  with  many- 
years  of  toil,  now  rest  from  their  labors 
or  their  ambitions,  and  gradually  return 
again  to  their  native  oxide. 

Are  they  emblems,  these  wrecks, 
these  broken  members — emblems  of  the 
race  that  created  them?  Of  the  men 
whom  they  served,  but  who  are  now  like 
unto  themselves,  turning  again  to  their 
native  dust,  unheeded  and  unheeding? 

Such  is  the  shop  without.  Within  it 
is  a  little  universe  of  its  own,  with  cen- 
tral sun  and  planets,  all  moving  in  orbits 
of  regular  order. 

The  gray  dawn  breaks  in  the  east,  and 
by  its  first  light  the  sleepy  fireman  picks 
his  way  to  the  shop  to  breathe  life  into 
it,  and  make  it  almost  a  living  soul.  He 
opens  the  low  door-within-a-door  and 
enters  the  long  work-room.  All  is  silent 
as  the  tomb.  He  lights  his  lamp,  and 
great  shadows  fill  the  dark  spaces  that 
yawn,  high  and  far.  He  moves  toward 
the  side-door,  half  down  the  room,  and 
heavy  bars  of  darkness  sway  about  him 
like  phantom  arms  and  hands.  But  he 
does  not  see  them.  That  black  pit  down 
below  there  is  as  cold  as  the  grave,  and 
in  an  hour  from  now  it  must  glow  with  a 
life  that  shall  move  all  these  dead  and 
silent  engines  of  peace. 

Later  comes  the  engineer,  whose  magic 
hand  shall  touch  but  a  wand  of  steel  and 
a  transformation  more  wonderful  than 
water  flowing  from  a  rock  shall  take 
place!  He  stands  beside  the  great  cyl- 
inder and  lays  his  hands  upon  it  with  an 
easy  and  familiar  air.  The  breath  of  life 
is  warm  and  strong  in  the  pipe  that 
bends  over  from  above,  and  waits  his 
bidding  to  move  the  whirling  circles  in 
the  room  beyond.  It  is  ten  minutes  of 
seven,  and  he  reaches  for  a  cord  that 
hangs  from  the  ceiling  and  holds  it  hard. 
A  blast  from  the  deep-toned  whistle 
answers,  responsive  to  this  signal,  and 
the  town  about  knows  that  the  day  at 
the  shop  is  about  to  begin.  He  looses 
the  cord,  and  the  echo  of  the  hoarse- 
throated  trumpet  dies  in  the  distance  on 
the  wooded  hills. 

Then  he  turns  to  the  huge  heart  of  the 
system  of  which  he  is  the  center  and 
makes  ready  to  set  it  a-beating.  What 


a  moment!  A  thousand  belts  and  wheels 
and  pulleys  are  silent,  and  lie  helpless 
and  meaningless.  Watch  them.  He  places 
a  hand  on  the  valve  and  opens  it  half  a 
turn.  There  is  a  subdued  rustle  within 
that  immense  iron  frame,  and  a  tremor 
of  life  flits  over  shaft  and  rod  and  fly- 
wheel. Slowly,  as  when  the  earth  first 
swung  to  place,  the  ponderous  wheel  be- 
gins to  move  in  stately  fashion,  and  with 
dignity  becoming  the  power  that  lies  la- 
tent within  it. 

A  half  turn,  and  there  is  a  mighty  puff 
from  the  escape-pipe.  The  monster  has 
life  again.  It  breathes  once  more.  That 
great  gasp  is  its  first  effort  for  life  for 
another  day.  It  will  breathe  regularly 
in  a  few  moments,  as  regularly  as  the 
second's  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro. 
Half  round  again,  it  gasps  once  more. 
Then  on  and  on,  and  round  and  round, 
in  steady,  rhythmic  turnings 

The  master  stands  with  his  hand  on 
the  valve  and  rules  the  realm  with  a 
definiteness  that  kings  may  envy  but  can 
never  equal.  At  the  least  movement  of 
that  hand,  every  nerve  and  sinew  of  that 
whole  system  thrills  responsive.  Talk 
about  power  and  the  joy  that  comes 
from  its  exercise!  What  monarch  ever 
held  such  royal  sway  as  the  man  who 
stands  by  yonder  throttle?  He  is  silent. 
The  God-like  power  that  is  locked  into 
his  hand  awes  him,  and  he  is  still  as  he 
watches  the  ceaseless  turning  of  the 
giant  wheel  that  moves  before  him. 

But  look  into  the  main  room.  See  the 
life  that  now  moves  in  its  every  part. 
There  is  a  low  hum  as  you  open  the  door, 
a  kind  of  listless  and  good-natured  purr, 
as  the  playful  wheels  whirl,  limbering 
themselves  up  for  the  work  of  the  day. 
No  machine  moves  as  yet ;  only  the  pulleys 
are  frolicking,  and  belts  hurrying  round 
and  round  over  their  well-worn  paths. 

And  now  the  workmen  are  coming  in. 
They  all  enter  at  the  lower  door  and  file 
past  the  little  window  of  the  time  office, 
giving  in  their  names  as  they  go  by.  It 
is  light  now,  and  the  air  of  a  day's  work 
just  beginning  pervades  the  great  room. 
Each  man  goes  to  his  place,  at  lathe,  or 
planer,  or  drill,  and  each  stands  ready 
for  the  second  sounding  of  the  signal 
that  shall  note  the  exact  moment  of  set- 
ting off. 

It  comes — a  short,  sharp  blast, like  the 
word  "go"  in  a  race! 
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And  now  look!  The  purr  of  the  wheels 
is  ended  and  the  play  of  the  belts  has 
ceased  for  the  day.  It  is  business  now. 
The  hand  opens  the  valve  wide  and,  with 
a  steady,  heavy  swing,  the  great  wheel 
doubles  its  speed.  There  is  a  half  roar 
now  in  its  turning  that  tells  you  it  is 
terribly  in  earnest.  It  swings  as  re- 
morselessly as  fate.  Stand  beside  that 
wheel,  O  man,  and  feel  your  insignifi- 
cance, your  puny  power!  See  those  pon- 
derous pillars,  that  are  but  spokes  in 
that  mighty  wheel,  swing  round  and 
round,  as  though  they  were  reeds  moved 
by  the  wind!  Hold  your  breath,  take  off 
your  hat  out  of  reverence  and  bow  your 
head,  and  then  say,  "What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

And  within  there  is  the  same  air  of 
earnestness.  Wheels  whir  now  which 
but  a  moment  ago  hummed  softly.  Belts 
flap  as  they  hurry  madly  over  their  trem- 
bling pulleys,  and  cogs  crunch  like  the 
jaws  of  a  grim  monster.  Everybody  is 
in  place.    The  shop  is  at  work. 

Go  about  now,  if  you  will,  and  see 
what  is  doing.  Begin  down  there  at  the 
ower  end,  and  come  up  on  this  side  and 
go  back  on  the  other. 

What  is  this?  Merely  a  drill.  It  bores 
through  iron  as  readily  as  yoa  will  put  a 
gimlet  through  pine.  See  how  steadily 
that  little  piece  of  steel  sinks  into  the 
iron.  It  appears  to  go  through  it  as 
easily  as  though  it  were  cheese  it  were 
boring. 

Here  is  a  lathe.  It  has  the  power  of 
doing  its  own  work  in  its  own  way.  There 
is  a  row  of  lathes  down  here,  and  no  two 
are  alike.  This  one  is  rimming  out  the 
inside  of  a  cylinder.  Who  tends  to  it? 
It  tends  to  itself.  When  once  it  is  set,  it 
will  work  away  patiently  till  its  task  is 
done  and  give  you  never  a  murmur  or 
complaint.  Besides,  it  will  never  slight 
a  job.  You  may  look  the  other  way  and 
it  will  not  cheat  you  nor  neglect  its  work. 
When  it  gets  bored  through  once  it  will 
come  back  to  its  place  of  starting,  reset 
itself,  and  go  on  as  before.  There  is  an- 
other, turning  an  irregular  shaped  piece 
of  iron.  Can  it  get  all  those  crooks  and 
curves  of  the  pattern  correctly  arranged, 
and  each  in  place?  That  is  just  what  it 
will  do.  It  can't  help  doing  just  that. 
It  is  made  that  way. 

Is  that  great  wheel,  set  in  that  frame 
yonder,  moving?     Yes.     That  machine 


is  paring  its  rim  down  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  once.  The  paring  comes  off  in 
curls,  such  as  roll  from  your  knife  blade 
when  you  whittle  a  fine  shaving  from  a 
stick.  It  will  take  the  wheel  an  hour  to- 
make  one  revolution.  It  turns  like  a 
mill  of  the  gods;  but,  like  that,  it  turns- 
to  a  purpose. 

And  here  is  a  planer.  It  moves  back 
and  forth  like  a  shuttle,  only  slower;  and 
that  chisel,  set  firm  in  the  frame,  cuts 
smooth  the  iron  as  it  moves  along.  It 
will  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth  in  its 
course,  not  for  the  world.  It  is  an  honest 
machine,  and  does  just  what  it  claims  to 
do. 

This  is  a  similar  contrivance,  but  more 
delicate.  That  man  who  sits  there  is 
cutting  fine  parallel  lines  across  the  face 
of  that  piece  of  steel  that  lies  before 
him.  That  is,  he  is  having  the  machine 
do  this.  The  lines  are  regular,  and  ex- 
actly in  place.  Those  delicate  curves  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand  are  not  more 
daintily  traced  than  these  lines  that  are 
there  drawing. 

This  is  the  steam  hammer.  Not  the 
noisy  old  "trip,"  that  rattles  away  like 
an  old  woman's  tongue,  and  tumbles 
about  like  a  crazy  creature,  madly  try- 
ing to  dash  its  brains  out  on  a  piece  of 
hot  iron  on  an  anvil — not  that,  but  an 
intelligent,  polite,  and  gentle  machine 
withal,  though  it  has  within  it  the  power 
of  a  thousand  Sampsons.  It  doesn't  look 
unlike  a  man,  either,  as  it  stands  up 
there  with  its  big,  bright  arm  naked  to 
the  full  length.  What  a  fist!  It  weighs  well 
nigh  a  thousand  pounds,  that  bunch  of 
knuckles,  but  for  all  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
to  fear.  Now  it  draws  up  its  arm  and 
raises  its  fist  to  strike  a  blow.  Shall  it 
be  heavy  or  light?  My  lady  may  hold  a 
hickorynut  in  her  taper  white  fingers, on 
the  anvil  below,  and  so  softly  will  the 
gentle  giant  strike  it  that  he  will  deli- 
cately crack  the  shell  of  the  nut,  without 
so  much  as  touching  the  fingers  that  hold 
it.  Or,  if  he  will,  a  thousand  tons  can- 
not measure  the  force  of  the  blows  he  is 
able  to  deal  upon  red  hot  iron.  Was 
Thor  thus  deft  with  his  hammering? 

Here  is  the  great  punch.  It  is  making 
holes  through  iron  plates  an  inch  thick. 
Watch  it.  It  pokes  its  short  finger,  that 
sticks  out  below,  down  into  the  iron  as 
though  the  hard  metal  were  dough,  and 
it  was  punching  holes  into  it  for  fun,  as- 
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a  baby  does  when  mother  is  rolling  pie 
orust  on  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Can 
it  be  iron  that  it  thus  prods  so  easily? 
Pick  up  one  of  those  disks  that  it  has 
punched  out  and  you  will  see.  Solid, 
cold  iron!  It  is  a  heavy  machine.  It 
moves  slowly,  but  it  knows  no  mercy.  It 
is  not  nervous  like  the  steam  hammer 
yonder.  It  can  execute  no  delicate  and 
fancy  moves.  It  goes  steadily  on,  and 
stolidly  pierces  whatever  comes  beneath 
its  fingers.  It  has  its  parallel  in  some 
moving  and  remorseless  ways  of  nature. 

See  those  shears  over  there.  Their 
jaws  are  four  feet  in  length,  and  the 
handles  proportionately  long.  Yet  they 
do  very  trim  work.  You  shall  see  them 
clip  off  a  bar  of  railroad  iron  as  you 
would  cut  a  thread.  One  closing  of  the 
grim  jaws,  and  the  bar  is  severed.  Atro- 
pos  never  used  her  scissors  with  less 
compunction  or  with  greater  ease. 

No,  we'll  not  go  in  there  where  they 
melt  iron  till  it  runs  like  water,  and  pour 
it  out  into  molds,  and  cool  it  into  un- 
yielding forms.  That  is  all  well  enough, 
but  it  hasn  t  the  life  that  there  is  in  here. 
These  machines  that  seem  almost  en- 


dowed with  reason;  that  do  things  that 
no  hand  could  perform;  that  work  cun- 
ning devices,  and  all  manner  of  craft; 
that  seem  to  understand  their  work;  these 
semi-intelligent  things  that  remind  us  of 
men  in  their  skill  and  of  God  in  their 
power;  these  are  the  things  to  look  at, 
and  to  watch  with  a  never-flagging  inter- 
est. 

And  now  the  day  is  closing.  Once 
more  the  hollow  whistle  sounds,  and  tired 
men  drop  their  tools  where  they  are  us- 
ing them.  Death  seems  to  strike  all  forms 
at  once.  The  wheels  take  a  few  turns 
about,  but  they  mean  nothing;  they  are 
merely  dying  throes;  belts  wander  aim- 
lessly, or  slip  from  their  pulleys  and 
hang  down  in  long,  dank  dishevelment. 
Even  the  huge  fly-wheel  is  dying  in  its 
bed.  The  engine  no  longer  breathes.  Life 
has  departed  and  death  and  silence  reign 
again. 

But  on  the  morrow  life  shall  come 
again,  and  yet  again  with  each  succeed- 
ing day.  The  men  will  file  in  in  the 
morning  and  out  at  night  when  the  day 
is  done;  life  will  come,  life  will  go,  but 
the  shop  will  go  on,  unheeding. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 
VII. 

How  Does  the  Mind  Grow? 


The  imagination  does  not  hunger  for 
analysis.  Its  commanding  impulse  is 
synthesis.  But  if  we  would  know  what 
imagination  is, we  must  make  an  analytic 
study  of  it.  We  must  know  how  it  grows 
in  order  to  know  how  to  treat  it. 

It  has  been  shown  in  former  numbers 
how  perception  constructs  its  object  by 
fusing  with  the  particular  sensation  ex- 
perienced— whether  it  be  of  sight,  or 
sound,  or  touch — the  remembered  sensa- 
tions of  former  experiences.  To  the  red 
disk  which  sight  gives  immediately,  per- 
ception adds  the  memories  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  etc.,  and  we  see  the  apple  with 
all  of  its  characteristics.  We  perceive  it, 
within  as  well  as  without,  by  uniting  ideal 
elements  with  the  sensations  immediately 
experienced.  The  number  of  ideal  ele- 
ments is  vastly  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  sensations  immediately  ex- 
perienced. But  these  ideal  elements  are 
fixedm  an  object  existing  in  time'and  space. 

In  memory  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness are  ideas,  which  refer  to  the  time 


and  place  object  or  event,  which  they 
represent.  They  are  wholly  idealized 
perceptions;  but  they  cannot  sever  their 
connection  with  time  and  space  exist- 
ences; they  always  refer  to  the  sense 
object. 

In  imagination  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness are  wholly  idealized,  as  they  are  in 
memory,  and  they  are  also  free  from  all 
particular  time  and  place  objects.  The 
objects  of  imagination  are  like  percep- 
tions in  that  they  are  distinct,  individual 
images  having  the  forms  of  sense;  but 
they  are  not  tied  to  any  space  and  time 
object  or  event  to  which  they  must  al- 
ways be  referred.  They  are  a  free  crea- 
tion of  the  imagination,  which  it  can 
freely  use  for  any  purposes  of  its  own. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  move- 
ment from  sensation  to  imagination,  above 
indicated,  is  a  series  of  steps  by  which 
the  mind  is  liberated  from  subjection  to 
objects  of  sense,  and  becomes  free  to  con- 
struct its  objects  independent  of  sense 
impressions. 
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Permit  me  to  carry  this  analysis  one 
step  further  to  show  the  different  phases  or 
aspects  of  the  activity  of  the  imagination. 

The  aspect  most  closely  resembling 
perception  and  memory,  in  its  products, 
is  that  which  takes  the  idealized  elements 
of  sense  and  makes  them  into  new  forms 
— gives  them  a  new  habitation  and  new 
functions.  This  is  the  imagination  of 
childhood.  Or,  rather,  this  phase  is  the 
commanding  one  in  children.  In  early 
childhood  the  object  of  imagination  is  not 
always  clearly  distinguished  from  an  ob- 
ject of  sense.  The  child  mistakes  the 
image  for  a  sense  object,  and  is  often 
unjustly  accused  of  untruthfulness  be- 
cause of  this. 

This  is  called  the  mechanical  imagina- 
tion. It  constructs  its  objects  freely  and 
spontaneously,  but  does  not  always  dis- 
criminate between  them  and  objects  of 
sense,  or  of  memory. 

The  second  phase  of  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  arises  when  emotion,  or  per- 
sonal interest,  becomes  prominently  act- 
ive, and  gives  direction  to  the  image- 
making  process.  The  story  is  the  typi- 
cal form  in  which  it  embodies  itself.  The 
child  and  the  adult  alike  love  the  story, 
because  of  the  pleasurable  feelings  it 
awakens.  They  make  the  story  for  the 
same  reason.  Very  young  children,  who 
have  strong  and  vivacious  feelings,  are 
great  story-tellers,  if  not  repressed.  They 
will  spin  yarns,  make  journeys,  or  direct 
conversation  among  their  dolls  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Par- 
ents have  often  felt  concern  lest  their 
children  were  developing  into  liars.  In 
later  years  this  aspect  of  the  imagina- 
tion finds  expression  in  certain  kinds  of 
poetry  and  in  novels.  It  is  generally 
called  Fancy.  The  fantastic  and  gro- 
tesque is  the  low  form  of  it.  "The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  of  Shakespeare 
is  one  of  the  highest  forms.  If  the  writer 
gives  expression  to  feelings  not  shared 
by  others,  no  one  is  interested  in  his 
writings.  If  his  feelings  are  such  as  pre- 
vail among  the  people  of  his  own  time, 
and  he  gives  an  artistic  setting  to  the 
images  which  portray  them,  his  writings 
will  be  popular  in  his  own  generation, 
but  may  be  forgotten  in  the  next.  When 
that  particular  emotional  state  passes 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
and  another  takes  its  place,  then  the 
literature  which  that  emotion  produced 
will  be  read  only  by  the  antiquary.  Fancy 
or  phantasy  is  freer  in  the  treatment  of 
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its  material  and  works  for  higher  spirit- 
ual ends  in  life  than  does  the  mechanical 
imagination.  But  the  latter  has  been 
the  source  from  which  our  *«se/?// discover- 
ies in  science  and  mechanics  have  sprung. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the 
imagination,  usually  called  ''creative." 
All  imagination  is  creative,  of  course, 
and  this  name  is  not  well  chosen.  But 
if  we  put  the  right  meaning  into  it,  the 
name  is  a  good  one.  It  is  the  imagina- 
tion when  fully  developed.  The  creative 
imagination,  as  distinguished  from  fancy, 
seizes  what  is  universal  in  the  field  of  its 
activity;  that  is,  what  is  involved  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  mankind,  or 
in  the  processes  of  nature.  It  not  only 
discovers  the  idea  in  some  particular 
tree,Jfor  example,  and  holds  it  as  an  object 
of  memory,  but  it  develops  this  particu- 
lar and  imperfect  idea  into  an  ideal.  This 
ideal  is  the  product  of  the  spontaneous 
working  together  of  those  processes,  im- 
plied in  every  tree,  but  not  fully  realized 
in  any  one.  Nature  does  not  furnish 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  perfect  tree.  The  artist  in- 
stinctively sees  what  is  implied  in  the  in- 
dividual tree — that  is,  its  true  meaning 
— and  gives  it  form  upon  his  canvas.  Or 
he  discovers  what  is  implied  in  any  par- 
ticular man,  beyond  what  is  there  ex- 
pressed, and  embodies  this  ideal  man  in 
an  Apollo  Belvidere.  The  perfection  of 
the  product  is  limited  only  by  the  want 
of  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  unfitness  of 
the  material  and  the  mechanical  instru> 
ments.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
men  say  that  the  novel  and  poetry  are 
often  truer  than  biography  and  history. 

This  creative  imagination  is  not  alone 
active  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It 
is  in  science,  in  politics,  in  business;  in- 
deed, without  it  human  progress  is  im-^ 
possible.  It  is  the  seizing  of  the  ideal, 
that  is  involved  in  the  real,  existing^ 
thing,  and  seeking  to  realize — put  into  its 
proper  form  in  the  external  world — this 
ideal.  It  may  be  the  ideal  man  as  a 
product  of  education;  the  ideal  state;  the 
ideal  church;  the  ideal  family;  as  well  as 
the  ideal  landscape  or  the  ideal  novel. 
The  law  of  growth  from  the  first  is  that 
as  present  ideals  are  realized,  truer  ideals- 
come  into  view.  This  may  be  given  as- 
the  law  of  the  development  of  the  im- 
agination. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  have  something- 
to  say  of  the  process  by  which  the  school 
can  help  the  imagination  to  grow. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Psychology  of  Grammar. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
teachers  will  seek  to  know  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  acts  in  learning  each 
study  in  the  course.  This  will  bring  psy- 
chology down  out  of  the  clouds,  and  dis- 
sipate all  mystery  now  attached  to  it,  by 
making  us  familiar  with  the  movements 
of  the'  mind  in  learning  anything.  The 
first  and  fundamental  movement  is  the 
seeing  of  things  as  wholes  and  the  sepa- 
rating of  them  into  parts  at  the  same 
time.  In  knowing  an  apple,  for  exam- 
ple, I  see  it  as  a  whole  and  I  see  it  at  the 
same  time  as  having  parts  and  qualities 
and  other  attributes.  To  say  the  apple 
is  sweet,  and  nutritious,  and  ripe,  and 
heavy,  etc.,  is  the  way  in  which  we  use 
language  to  show  this  movement  of  the 
mind. 

We  think  the  apple  as.  a  whole,  or 
unity  all  the  time,  and  we  think  it  as  a 
group  of  parts  and  attributes  at  the 
same  time.  We  cannot  think  the  whole 
without  thinking  the  parts,  nor  can  we 
think  a  part  without  thinking  the  whole. 
All  thinking  is  this  two-fold  activity 
which  is  called  synthetic-analytic.  The 
ordinary  phrase  is  diversity  in  unity,  or 
many  in  one.  Every  one  who  watches 
himself  when  he  is  perceiving,  or  re- 
membering, or  imaging,  or  judging,  or 
reasoning,  will  see  that  he  always  has  a 
whole  or  unity  in  mind  that  has  parts  or 
attributes,  or  else  that  this  whole — so 
called — is  a  part  of  a  larger  unity  by 
which  it  is  embraced.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  at  all  or  to  know  anything  ex- 
cept by  this  two-fold  action.  Language 
is  a  slow  and  imperfect  way  of  showing 
to  another  this  activity  of  one's  mind  in 
thinking.  Let  us  take  an  illustration: 
I  pass  a  house  and  see  an  animal  in  the 
yard.  What  I  undertake  to  describe  to 
the  reader  transpired  in  my  own  con- 
sciousness without  any  words  whatever,* 
and  almost  instantaneously.  The  whole, 
or  unity,  and  the  parts  or  diversity  are 
the  same  thing.  One  is  simply  another 
aspect  of  the  other.  Let  me  try  to  put 
it  into  language.  ''A  dog — very  large — 
of  Siberian  breed — savage — chained  to  a 


post — in  a  large  yard — near  to  the  street 
— leaped  towards  me — furiously — when 
I  approached — striving  to  break  loose — 
barking  savagely — showing  his  teeth — 
frightening  me — who  ran  away — glad  to 
escape. " 

This  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I 
thought  in  less  than  two  seconds  of 
time.  Nor  is  it  a  tenth  part  of  what  the 
reader's  imagination  will  immediately 
supply. 

But  let  us  try  to  see  the  process  of 
this  thinking:  We  may  start,  where 
this  description  does,  with  the  dog  as  a 
unity.  Size  indicates  analysis,  but  it  is 
identified  with  the  dog  at  the  same  time; 
Siberian  suggests  a  larger  unity  of  which 
this  dog  is  a  part;  savage  is  another  dis- 
tinct quality,  but  does  not  lose  its  iden- 
tity with  the  dog.  Chained  suggests  a 
larger  whole  of  post,  chain,  yard,  etc., 
of  which  dog  is  a  part;  large  yard  and 
near  street  give  a  still  larger  whole  in 
which  the  dog  is  seen  as  part ;  leaped  to- 
wards me  is  a  further  analysis  of  the  dog, 
but  the  unity  of  the  act  and  the  dog  are 
not  lost  for  an  instant;  furiously  points 
out  another  characteristic  of  his  action 
observed;  when  I  approached  suggests 
the  larger  whole  in  which  the  action  is 
performed,  but  the  unity  of  that  whole 
is  not  disturbed.  Striving  to  break  loose 
indicates  a  change  of  the  thought  to  an- 
other whole  including  the  dog  and  his 
bonds ;  barking  savagely  is  another  analy- 
sis with  the  dog  as  the  unity;  showing 
his  teeth  is  similar;  frightening  me  sug- 
gests still  another  unity  including  the 
whole  scene,  which  is  more  vaguely  held 
in  mind  while  the  part,  myself,  becomes  a 
unity  with  a  special  characteristic,/W^A^, 
made  prominent  by  analysis;  who  ran 
away^  etc.^  changes  the  thought  to  my- 
self as  a  distinct  whole,  with  emphasis 
given  to  the  special  act  of  running 
away. 

The  observation  of  any  act  of  thinking 
whatever  will  reveal  these  two  phases  of 
analysis  and  synthesis — unity  and  diver- 
sity— at  every  step  of  the  process.  It  is 
the  nature  of  mind  that  it  seeks  to  com- 
bine all  of  its  knowledge  into  a  unity  and 
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at  the  same  time  discriminate  between 
the  parts  that  make  up  this  unity. 

Now,  our  purpose  in  dwelling  upon 
these  plain  facts,  is  to  show  (1)  that  psy- 
chology is  a  very  simple  and  evident 
matter,  and  (2)  to  make  application  of 
this  primal  fact  of  its  sythetic-analytic 
action  to  the  study  of  grammar. 

Tho  sentence  is  the  external  form  in 
which  this  double  faced  activity  of  the 
mind  finds  expression.  In  all  analytic 
judgments  the  subject  is  the  unity,  while 
the  specific  element  in  the  subject  that 
the  analytic  activity  wishes  to  emphasize 
appears  in  the  predicate.  This,  so  far, 
shows  real  separation,  as,  for  instance, 
when  I  say  dog — savage,  or  dog — bark- 
ing. But  there  is  no  separation  in  my 
thinking  them.  The  barking  dog  is  not 
two,  but  one. 

To  unite  what  this  putting  of  thought 
into  language  so  distinctly  separates,  the 
word  is  is  introduced.  Dog  is  savage 
shows  analysis  in  that  dog  and  savage 
are  separated,  but  there  is  also  synthesis 
in  the  connecting  word  or  copula  which  af 
firms  that  savage  and  dog  are  one,  and 
not  two.  Every  sentence  has  the  sug- 
gestion of  analysis  and  also  of  synthesis. 
The  predicate  is  separated  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  made  one 
with  it  by  the  word  of  affirmation  that 
they  are  identical — is.  Language  is  thus 
one  devise  by  which  the  mind  attempts 
to  exhibit  its  processes  of  thinking.  Art 
is  another  and  much  better  device  for 
showing  some  kinds  of  thinking. 

The  space  we  can  give  to  this  matter 
in  a  single  number  forbids  that  we  show 
how  all  forms  of  sentences  and  discourse 
arise  from  this  primal  one  of  dog  is  sav- 
age. Our  chief  purpose  has  been  to 
bring  into  the  consciousness  of  the  reader 
the  fact  that  the  act  of  thinking  is  always 
analytic-synthetic,  and  that  the  sentence 
is  the  language  form  for  expressing  this 
double  action.  This  gives  three  essential 
elements  in  every  sentence:  (1)  the  sub- 
ject— the  synthetic  unity;  (2)  the  predi- 
cate— the  elements  in  the  subject  disso- 
ciated from  it;  (3)  the  copula — the  unify- 
ing or  identifying  element  which  restores 
the  unity  which  the  analysis  breaks. 

G.  P.  B. 


Winds. 

Since  climate  is  so  dependent  upon 
winds  and  ocean  currents  it  is  well  worth 


while  to  help  the  student  of  geography 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  by  which  he  may  trace 
the  seemingly  erratic  winds  to  their 
causes,  and  by  which  he  may  predict 
winds  from  given  conditions. 

When  winds  are  thoroughly  compre- 
hended there  is  no  trouble  with  ocean, 
currents. 

The  subject  is  too  abstruse  to  be 
taught  to  children  by  lecture.  It  should 
be  carefully  developed  in  some  such  way 
as  the  following: 

LESSON  I. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach 
that  heat  expands  matter,  and  that  cold 
contracts  matter. 

I  place  a  cup  full  of  cold  water  on  a 
hot  stove.  As  the  water  gets  warm  it 
runs  over  the  sides  of  the  cup.  What 
must  have  happened  to  the  water  to 
make  it  overflow  the  cup? 

If  the  right  answer  is  not  givtn  the 
teacher  should  not  answer  her  own  ques- 
tion, but  ask  another  demanding  the 
same  answer. 

I  find  on  a  cold  winter  day  that  the 
crack  between  two  rails  in  the  street  car 
track  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
On  a  warm  summer  day  the  rails  seem 
fairly  to  press  against  each  other  and 
the  crack  is  so  tightly  closed  that  I  can 
not  wedge  a  pin  into  it.    Why  is  this? 

A  great  iron  cantilever  bridge  was 
built  over  the  Forth,  in  Scotland.  The 
two  gigantic  iron  arms  of  the  bridge 
stretched  across  the  waters  toward  each 
other,  but  on  the  morning  set  for  lock- 
ing them  together  to  complete  the  bridge, 
they  would  not  quite  meet.  Fires  were 
built  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  the  sun 
got  higher  and  shone  brightly  upon  it, 
and  at  about  noonday  the  parts  met,  the 
bolts  were  slipped  into  place,  and  the 
bridge  was  done.  How  do  you  explain, 
this? 

I  could  not  remove  the  stopple  from 
my  camphor  bottle.  I  rubbed  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  till  it  was  hot.  Then  the 
stopple  came  out  easily.  Why? 

After  several  such  statements  and  in- 
quiries the  children  will  come  pleasantly 
to  the  generalization  that  heat  enlarges 
or  swells  matter,  and  that  cold  shrinks 
it.  They  should  then  be  given  the  words 
expand  and  contract  in  place  of  swell 
and  shrink.      The  children  should  be  re- 
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quired  to  give  illustrations  of  the  princi- 
ples. They  may  be  puzzled  about  pails 
and  tubs  because  of  their  shrinking  and 
falling  to  pieces  in  summer;  explain  that 
this  is  due  to  dryness,  not  heat. 

After  the  children's  illustrations  have 
been  discussed,  the  teacher  may  add 
more. 

Explain  the  thermometer. 

There  is  a  crack  in  the  outer  rim  of 
my  cook  stove;  when  the  stove  is  cold 
the  crack  is  not  noticeable,  but  as  it  gets 
lieated  the  crack  widens.  If  they  do 
ndi  see  the  reason  of  this  they  should  be 
led  by  questions  to  see  that  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stove  gets  much  hotter  and 
therefore  expands  more  than  the  rim  so 
that  it  needs  more  space  than  the  rim 
allows  it,  and  so  pushes  the  rim  open, 
widening  the  crack. 

Which  weighs  more,  a  cup  full  of  cold 
water,  or  the  same  cup  full  of  hot  water? 
Why? 

Which  would  be  heavier,  a  piece  cut 
from  a  hot  bar  of  steel,  or  a  piece  of  the 
same  temper  cut  from  the  same  bar  when 
cold?  Why? 

For  the  study  time  some  questions 
should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  to 
help  the  child  make  a  summary  of  what 
he  has  learned. 

What  does  expand  mean? 

What  does  contract  mean? 

What  is  the  effect  of  heat  on  matter? 
Illustrate. 

What  is  the  effect  of  cold  on  matter? 
Illustrate. 

After  the  answers  have  been  carefully 
•corrected  by  the  teacher,  they  should  be 
written  in  the  child's  geographical  note 
book. 

LESSON  II. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach  the 
cause  of  wind. 

That  which  flows  as  gas  or  liquid  we 
call  fluid. 

Name  five  fluids. 

If  we  put  a  piece  of  lead  in  water  what 
will  happen?  Why?  A  piece  of  cork? 
Why?  A  nail?  Why?  A  piece  of  wood? 
Why? 

When  do  things  sink?  When  do  they 
float? 

If  two  liquids  of  unequal  weight,  as 
oil  and  water,  are  put  together,  what 
will  happen?  Why?  Air  and  water? 
Why?    If  we  put  a  bottle  full  of  air  into 


a  pail  of  water,  mouth  downward,  what 
will  happen?  Why?  If  we  turn  the  bot- 
tle right  side  up  in  the  pail,  what  will 
happen?  Why?  Has  air  any  weight? 
Did  you  ever  see  it  hold  anything  up? 
Why  does  a  baloon  rise?  When  will  it 
stop  rising  and  float?  What  do  the 
clouds  rest  on? 

If  we  drive  all  the  air  out  of  a  tube 
whose  top  end  is  closed  and  whose  lower 
end  rests  in  water,  the  water  will  rise  in 
the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing water.  This  is  because  of  the  weight 
of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
around  the  tube  while  the  surface  of  the 
water  covered  by  the  tube  has  no  weight 
resting  on  it. 

Fill  a  glass  with  water  and  place  a  pa- 
per over  the  top  of  the  glass;  hold  it  so 
that  no  air  can  get  into  the  glass  while 
turning  it  bottom  side  up,  then  with- 
draw the  hand.  Air  presses  equally  in 
all  directions.  The  weight  of  the  air 
pressing  upward  being  greater  than  the 
weight  of  such  a  small  volume  of  water, 
the  paper  does  not  fall  from  the  glass. 

Air  does  not  always  weigh  the  same. 
Which  would  be  heavier — a  cubic  foot  of 
cold  air  or  a  cubic  foot  of  hot  air?  If 
cold  air  and  hot  air  are  together,  what 
position  will  they  take  with  reference  to 
each  other?  Why? 

Is  there  any  movement  of  the  air  in  a 
closed  room  without  a  fire  in  it?  If  we 
build  a  fire  in  a  stove  in  the  room,  where- 
abouts in  the  room  will  the  hottest  air  be? 
What  will  the  warm  air  do?  What  will 
take  the  place  of  the  warm  air  lhat 
arises?  Where  will  the  cold  air  that 
takes  the  place  of  the  hot  air  come  from? 
Where  will  the  rising  hot  air  go?  What 
currents  of  air  are  there  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  hot  stove?  Which  is  the  best 
part  of  the  refrigerator  to  keep  ice  in? 
Why? 

When  you  step  from  an  earthen  bank 
into  a  stream  of  water  to  wade  on  a  hot 
summer  day  does  the  water  feel  cooler 
or  warmer  than  the  earth? 

Near  the  sea  coast  should  you  expect 
to  find  a  rising  current  over  the  land  or 
over  the  water  during  the  day?  Where 
would  the  cool  air  come  from  to  take  the 
place  of  the  hot  air? 

We  always  name  a  wind  from  the  place 
from  which  it  comes.  Near  the  coast 
should  we  expect  to  find  a  land  or  a  sea 
breeze  in  the  daytime?    Make  a  drawing 
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showing  the  course  of  the  wind  by  arrow 
heads. 

At  night  the  earth  cools  more  quickly 
than  the  water.  Should  we  find  the  ris- 
ing current  at  night  over  land  or  sea? 
Would  there  then  be  a  land  or  sea  breeze? 
Illustrate. 

When  air  is  unevenly  heated  what  up- 
per currents  will  there  be?  What  lower 
currents?  Towards  what  will  the  lower 
cold  currents  move?  From  what  will  the 
upper  warm  currents  move? 

Drill  the  children  till  each  one  has  it 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  where  air 
is  unevenly  heated  there  will  be  lower 
cold  currents  moving  toward  the  heated 
places  and  upper  warm  currents  moving 
from  the  heated  places.  Have  it  entered 
in  note  books.  When  this  rule  is  thor- 
oughly learned  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
earth. 

Where,  in  a  general  way,  are  the  cold 
portions  of  the  earth?  The  warm  re- 
gion? What  currents  of  air,  or  winds, 
should  we  expect  to  find  flowing  from 
the  frigid  zones  to  the  torrid  zone?  From 
the  torrid  zone  to  the  frigid  zones?  What 
lower  south  wind?  What  upper  south 
wind?  What  lower  north  wind?  What 
upper  north  wind? 

What  is  wind?  What  is  the  cause  of 
wind? 

Teach  children  that  the  cause  of  wind 
is  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  sun's 
heat  on  the  earth's  surface,  not  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  as  given  by  some  geog- 
raphies. If  the  earth  were  evenly  heated 
there  would  be  no  wind.  Rotation  sim- 
ply affects  wind's  direction. 

LESSON  III. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach  the 
effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds. 

If  you  are  on  a  rapidly  moving  train 
and  throw  a  ball  straight  up  in  front  of 
you  where  will  it  come  down?  Will  this 
be  over  the  same  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  above  which  it  was  thrown? 
When  jumping  from  a  rapidly  moving 
car  can  a  man  stop  himself  instantly? 
What  must  he  do? 

By  similar  questions  lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  matter  tends  to  take  upon  itself 
the  motion  of  the  body  that  supports  it. 

If  you  are  borne  swiftly  through  still 
air  what  motion  does  the  air  seem  to 
have?    If  there  is  a  wind  and  you  move 


in  the  same  direction  that  the  wind  does, 
but  much  faster,  from  what  direction 
does  the  wind  seem  to  come? 

The  earth  rotates  very  rapidly  toward 
the  east.  If  the  air  about  the  earth  kept 
still  while  the  earth  moved  eastward, 
what  powerful  wind  should  we  feel? 

If  the  air  moved  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  earth,  but  more  slowly  eastward, 
what  wind  should  we  still  have? 

If  the  earth  were  heated  all  over  alike 
we  should  have  no  wind.  The  envelope 
of  air  around  the  earth  would  have  the 
same  motion  as  the  earth,  and  there 
would  be  no  wind.  We  feel  the  air  as*it 
moves  north  or  south.  We  only  feel  its 
eastward  motion  when  it  is  faster  or 
slower  than  the  earth's  eastward  motion. 
When  the  air's  eastward  movement  is 
faster  than  the  earth's,  we  feel  an  east 
wind;  when  it  is  slower,  we  feel  a  west 
wind. 

Cut  out  a  circle  in  pasteboard,  cut  a 
small  hole  in  it  near  the  rim  and  another 
near  the  center;  letter  them  a  and  h; 
place  the  circle  against  the  black-board, 
with  a  pin  thrust  through  the  center.  If 
I  rotate  this  circle  on  its  axis,  the  pin, 
which  will  have  the  longer  distance  to 
go,  a  near  the  rim,  or  h  near  the  axis? 
Put  a  crayon  through  a  and  rotate  the 
pasteboard  circle,  thus  describing  the 
path  that  a  takes  in  a  rotation  ;  repeat 
with  h.  Measure  each  circle  thus  drawn 
upon  the  board  with  a  string,  and  so 
prove  that  a  has  much  the  greater  dis- 
tance to  go.  Convince  all  that  the  fur- 
ther we  get  from  the  axis  of  rotation  the 
longer  the  distance  to  be  passed  through 
during  a  rotation.  Which  will  make  the 
journey  in  the  shorter  time,  a  or  hf 
Mark  on  the  board  (through  the  holes)  a 
starting  point  for  each,  and  show  that 
no  matter  what  the  distance  is  from  the 
axis,  every  point  that  may  be  taken  in 
the  circle  will  make  the  rotation  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  If  a  has  a  longer 
journey  to  make  than  h  and  makes  it  in 
the  same  time,  a  must  move  faster 
than  h. 

Have  three  children  come  to  the  front 
of  the  room  and  join  hands.  Let  one 
stand  in  one  place,  as  an  axis,  while  the 
others  rotate  about  her.  It  will  be  read- 
ily seen  that  the  one  on  the  outside,  fur- 
ther from  the  axis,  must  walk  faster 
than  the  one  nearer  to  the  axis. 

Which  is  nearer  the  earth's  axis,  a. 
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point  in  the  frigid  zone  or  one  in  the  tor- 
rid zone?  Which  will  move  more  rapidly 
during  the  earth's  rotation? 

Since  air  takes  the  motion  of  the  sur- 
face that  supports  it,  shall  we  find  the 
air  all  over  the  earth's  surface  moving 
eastward  at  the  same  rate  of  speed? 
Where  will  the  air  have  the  greatest 
eastward  motion?    Where  the  least? 

The  upper  warm  currents  move  from 
what  place  to  what  places? 

As  they  get  farther  from  the  equator 
and  nearer  to  the  poles,  what  change  will 
they  have  to  make  in  their  speed  east- 
ward, in  order  to  keep  the  same  motion 
that  the  surface  that  supports  them  has? 

A  mail  bag  thrown  from  a  rapidly 
moving  mail  train  has  the  motion  of  the 
train;  it  can  not  stop  at  once,  but  goes 
tumbling  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
train  for  several  yards.  The  air  coming 
from  the  equator  would  have  a  rapid 
eastward  motion.  In  moving  away  from 
the  equator  do  you  think  it  could  take 
the  earth's  slower  motion  at  once,  or 
would  it  be  driven  east  faster  than  the 
earth?  From  what  direction  would  the 
wind  blow  in  its  journey  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  north  pole?  From  the  equa- 
tor to  the  south  pole? 

As  the  air  moves  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  what  change  will  it  have  to 
make  in  its  eastward  motion  to  keep 
with  the  earth? 

It  will  take  a  little  time  for  it  to  ac- 
quire the  swifter  eastward  motion,  so  it 
will  always  reach  the  points  nearer  the 
equator  with  a  little  slower  eastward 
motion  than  the  earth  has  at  that  point. 
The  earth  turns  eastward  through  air 
that  is  not  moving  so  rapidly  east  so  the 
objects  on  the  earth's  rapidly  rotating 
surface  are  constantly  rushing  through 
the  more  slowly  moving  air,  from  the 
west.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the 
earth  were  still  and  the  wind  blew  from 
the  east. 

The  lower  cold  currents  have  a  move- 
ment towards  the  equator  and  an  east- 
ward motion,  but  their  eastward  motion 
is  so  much  slower  than  the  earth's  it 
seems  to  us,  rushing  past  it,  to  come 
from  the  east.  Just  as:  If  you  were  in 
a  swiftly  moving  passenger  train  east- 
ward bound  and  were  to  pass  a  slowly 
moving  freight  train  also  going  from 
west  to  east,  it  would  appear  to  you  to 
be  coming  from  the  east. 


The  upper  warm  currents  have  a  mo- 
tion from  the  equator  and  an  eastward 
motion.  If  the  eastward  motion  of  the 
air  were  no  faster  than  that  of  the  earth, 
it  would  be  undiscernible  (for  everything 
on  the  earth's  surface  has  its  motion), 
but  it  moves  more  rapidly,  so  there  is  a 
perceptible  current  from  west  to  east. 

The  lower  cold  winds  are  called  trade 
winds,  for  they  are  constant  and  so  aid 
commerce  between  countries  separated 
by  seas.  The  upper  warm  winds  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  trade 
winds,  and  so  are  called  the  return  trade 
winds. 

These  winds  depend  upon  the  general 
distribution  of  heat  and  on  the  earth's 
rotation  for  their  direction.  They  are 
the  prevailing  winds,  but  they  are  often 
disturbed  in  their  course  by  irregulari- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  heat,  occa- 
sioned by  elevation  of  land,  the  varying 
temperature  of  earth  and  water,  etc.,  or 
by  lofty  mountain  chains  running  across 
their  path. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WINDS. 

We  have  learned  that  cold  winds  move 
to  warm  regions  and  warm  winds  move 
to  cold  places.  Thus  wind  is  of  great 
importance  in  tempering  or  moderating 
climate,  it  cools  warm  places  and  warms 
cold  places. 

We  have  learned  that  heat  expands 
and  makes  light.  This  enables  the  upper 
warm  winds  to  carry  the  vapor  from  the 
ocean  far  inland.  The  cold  winds  are 
needed  to  condense  vapor  into  rain.  The 
warm  winds  are  the  rain  carriers,  and 
the  cold  winds  are  the  rain  precipitators. 

Frances  M.  Perry, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Teaching  Children  to  Read. 

What  is  the  psychology  of  learning  to- 
read?  We  mean  by  reading,  as  we  have 
often  said  before  in  these  pages,  the 
gaining,  from  the  printed  page,  of 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  resolves  that 
make  for  nobler  living.  We  repeat,  too, 
that  the  highest  end  of  teaching  reading 
in  the  school  is  to  lead  the  child  to  form 
a  love  for  reading  the  "best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world." 
Our  success  in  doing  this  by  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  series  of  text-books  in  read- 
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ing  has  not  been  anything  to  boast  of, 
although  it  has  been  attended  with  good 
results  in  individual  cases.  No  one  who 
has  made  any  study  of  young  children  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  literature  in  the 
highest  and  most  developed  meaning  of 
the  word  is  too  difficult  for  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  studies.  But 
there  is  a  child's  view  of  literature,  and 
it  is  this  that  he  may  gain  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better.  Literature 
is  an  activity  of  the  imagination,  as  this 
power  is  defined  in  our  article,  in  this 
number,  on  the  "Essentials  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology."  Most  other  child 
studies  are  activities  of  perception  and 
memory.  The  imagination  creates  ideals, 
and  our  ideals  are  the  center  and  source, 
as  well  as  the  end  of  all  our  living.  All 
the  other  powers  are  but  means  by  which 
we  seek  to  realize  our  ideals  in  our  lives. 

How  can  reading  be  taught  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  worthy  ideals? 

First,  by  story-telling.  In  telling  sto- 
ries the  imagination  is  free.  The  teacher 
who  merely  recites  a  story  cannot  be  a 
good  story-teller. 

She  must  be  mistress  of  the  story  and 
not  in  subjection  to  it.  She  must  feel  it 
to  be  her  own,  and  be  free  to  put  it  into 
form  to  suit  her  audience.  This  means 
that  she  must  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  story  and  with  the  children.  A  story 
that  is  worth  telling, — that  is  literature, 
having  a  permanent  value — can  be  told 
many  times  by  teacher  and  pupil.  It 
can  be  built  up  section  by  section  from 
day  to  day,  letting  the  children  tell  it  so 
far  as  completed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson.  The  child  can  be  taken  into  the 
teacher's  confidence  and  help  to  make 
the  story.  This  gives  a  knowledge  of  its 
•contents.  Then  it  can  be  told  by  the 
teacher  from  beginning  to  end.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  artistic  skill.  Whether 
it  be  the  story  of  the  discontented  pine- 
tree,  the  ugly  duckling,  the  bird  of  no 
name,  or  even  the  old  woman  and  her 
pig,  the  teacher  must  see  what  there  is 
of  universal  interest  in  it.  It  is  the 
child's  vague  apprehension  of  more  than 
what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  story,  so 
to  speak,  that  gives  a  permanent  interest 
in  it. 

After  a  child  sees  all  there  is  in  a 
story  he  soon  tires  of  it,  and  thinks  it 
silly.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  reveal  this 
meaning  by  taking  it  out  of  its  setting 


and  trying  to  put  it  into  abstract, 
didactic  prose.  Some  hints  and  illustra- 
tions that  bring  its  lesson  home  to  the 
child's  moral  consciousness  should  not  be 
omitted,  but  this  should  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  pleasure  rather  than 
pain.  The  treatment  should  result  in  an 
aspiration  to  do  something  good,  and  not 
in  a  feeling  that  they  have  been  reproved 
for  what  they  have  done  or  neglected  to 
do.  The  story  must  give  pleasure  by 
stimulating  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the 
child.  It  is  possible  for  the  child  to  ex- 
perience a  spiritual  uplift  from  his  stand- 
point of  experience  and  culture  that  is 
quite  as  inspiring  to  him  as  is  a  higher 
class  of  sentiments  to  serious  minded 
adults.  Children  are  apt  to  be  serious 
minded — that  is,  sincere. 

Do  you  ask  how  this  is  teaching  the 
child  to  read?  It  is  preparing  it  to  read 
by  storing  the  mind  with  ideas  and  sen- 
timents that  will  help  it  to  interpret 
what  he  reads  when  it  has  come  into  a 
mastery  of  the  symbols.  The  study  of 
symbols — words  and  sentences — is  to  go 
on  in  another  exercise.  But  with  this 
difference,  that  when  the  teacher  sees 
what  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  knowledge 
of  these  symbols  she  will  be  impelled  to 
associate  with  them  the  meaning  which 
they  are  thenceforth  to  bear.  This  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  the  tedium  out  of  the 
'  'formal  drill, "  by  mixing  with  it  thought 
and  sentiment.  But  let  it  always  be 
worthy  thought  and  sentiment; — worthy, 
from  the  child's  point  of  view.  Small 
children  make  quite  as  sharp  distinctions 
between  worthy  and  unworthy  senti- 
ments in  their  sphere  of  living  as  do 
grown  people  in  theirs. 

The  limit  of  space  imposed  upon  these 
articles  compels  us  to  stop  here,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  subject.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  first  steps  in 
teaching  a  child  to  read,  and  to  love  to 
read  what  the  world  has  pronounced 
good,  and  what  makes  for  the  ennobling 
of  the  mind.  G.  P.  B. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Lessons  On  Word-Form.* 

We  have  now  come  to  recognize  in  our 
teaching  that  knowing  a  thing  is  not 
equivalent  to  doing  it,  and  that  knowing 

*Thi8  selection  and  the  one  which  follows  are  from 
"  Waymarks  for  Teachers,"  by  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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does  not  always  result  in  doing;  so  the 
day  is  past  when  the  study  of  rules  of 
grammar  is  depended  upon  for  fixing  cor- 
rect habits  of  speech.  The  child's  forms 
of  expression  are  fixed  at  home — first 
through  the  pattern  which  is  set  him  by 
his  father  and  mother  and  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  second,  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  this  form.  The  habit  of 
correct  expression  must  be  fixed  in  the 
same  way.  The  teacher  must  set  the 
pattern  for  the  children,  and  then  occa- 
sion the  use  of  the  correct  form.  The 
following  exercises  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  this  can  best  be  done. 

EXERCISES  IN  FIXING  CORRECT  FORMS. 

(To  correct  the  use  of  two  negatives, 
as,  "I  ain't  got  no  pencil;"  "I  didn't 
have  no  time."  Exercises  given  to  prim- 
ary grades.) 

Teacher — To-day  I  will  play  that  I  am  bor- 
rowing. I  will  ask  you  to  lend  me  something. 
Please  lend  me  your  knife. 

Pupil — I  ain't  got  no  knife. 

"Johnny,  please  lend  me  your  knife." 

"I  haven't  got  no  knife." 

"Katie,  please  lend  me  your  knife." 

"I  have  no  knife." 

"Katie's  answer  was  right.  I  like  the  way 
in  which  she  said  it.  Listen;  I  will  ask  her 
again.  Katie,  please  lend  me  your  knife. 
Johnny,  please  let  me  take  your  knife." 

"I  have  no  knife." 

"Please  let  me  take  your  watch.    Please  let 
me  take  your  umbrella." 
"I  have  no  umbrella." 
"Please  lend  me  your  pen." 
"I  have  no  pen." 
"Will  you  give  me  an  orange?" 
"I  have  no  orange." 
"Let  Katie  take  your  book." 
"I  have  no  book." 

The  continuation  of  this  exercise  makes 
it  necessary  that  every  child  use  the  cor- 
rect form.  The  teacher  should  empha- 
size the  correct  form  rather  than  the  in- 
correct, calling  attention  to  the  one  who 
gives  the  right  answer  and  not  to  the 
wrong  one. 

(To  fix  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun 
used  in  the  nominative  case.) 

Teacher — John  and  Peter  may  run  across 
the  room.  John,  tell  me  what  you  and  Peter 
did. 

Answer — Me  and  Peter  run  across  the  room. 

"Peter,  tell  me  what  you  and  John  did." 

"I  and  John  ran  across  the  room." 

"The  polite  way  is  to  name  John  before  you 
name  yourself.     Now  tell  me  again." 

"John  and  I  ran  across  the  room." 

"Now,  John,  Peter  told  me  very  nicely.  Lis- 
ten while  he  tells  me  again.     Now  you  may 


answer  the  question.  What  did  you  and 
Peter  do?" 

"Peter  and  I  ran  across  the  room." 

"Kate,  in  what  class  are  you?" 

"I  am  in  the  highest  class." 

"In  what  class  is  Mary  ?" 

"Mary  is  in  the  highest  class." 

"Katie,  tell  me  in  what  class  you  and  Mary 
are." 

"Mary  and  me  are  in  the  highest  class." 

"Do  you  remember  how  Peter  told  me  who 
ran  across  the  room.  Peter,  tell  us  again. 
Now,  Kate,  tell  me  who  are  in  the  highest 
class." 

"Mary  and  I  are  in  the  highest  class." 

"Who  lives  on  10th  street?  John,  Jack, 
Mary?  Mary,  you  may  tell  me  what  three 
children  live  on  10th  street." 

"John,  Jack,  and  I  live  on  10th  street." 

"Susie  and  Belle  may  take  these  pencils." 

"Susie,  what  girls  have  my  pencils?" 

"Belle  and  I  have  your  pencils." 

"Belle,  what  girls  have  my  pencils?" 

"Susie  and  I  have  your  pencils." 

This  exercise  will  need  to  be  repeated 
many  times  in  the  ordinary  school-room, 
but  the  children  never  tire  of  the  prac- 
tice when  varied  as  above  suggested. 
The  right  form  is  emphasized,  and  the 
children  are  required  to  use  it  over  and 
over  again.  This  accomplishes  much  more 
than  the  repetition  of  a  rule.  The  use  of 
the  right  form  becomes  habitual  only 
through  practice.  Written  exercises  in 
filling  blanks  may  be  assigned  after  the 
right  ideal  of  the  form  is  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  mistakes  which  occur  in  the  use  of 
irregular  verbs  are  always  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  the  past  tense  and  the  perfect 
participles.  There  is  no  need  of  drilling 
upon  all  of  the  several  forms.  Center  all 
the  attention  upon  those  where  the  diffi- 
culty is  found.  Exercise: 

Teacher  (writing  upon  the  board) — "Mary, 
what  am  I  doing  ?" 

"You  are  writing  upon  the  board." 

"John,  what  did  I  do  ?" 

"You  wrote  upon  the  board." 

"Kate,  what  have  I  done  ?" 

"You  have  written  upon  the  board." 

"Mary,  tell  Kate  what  I  did  upon  the  board." 

"Miss  A.  wrote  upon  the  board." 

"Susie,  tell  Kate  what  I  have  done." 

"Miss  A.  has  written  upon  the  board." 

"John,  I  will  give  you  my  chalk.  What  did 
I  do  ?" 

"You  gave  me  your  chalk." 

"Kate,  what  have  I  done  ?" 

"You  have  given  your  chalk  to  John." 

"Susie,  what  did  I  do  ?" 

"You  gave  your  chalk  to  John." 

"See  this  piece  of  paper.    What  am  I  doing?" 

"You  are  tearing  ihe  paper." 

"What  did  I  do  ?" 

"You  tore  the  paper." 
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"What  have  I  done  ?" 

"You  have  torn  the  paper." 

"Mary,  tell  Kate  what  I  did." 

"Miss  A.  tore  the  paper." 

"Kate,  tell  Susie  what  I  have  done." 

"Miss  A.  has  torn  the  paper. 

"See  the  crayon.    What  am  I  doing  ?" 

"You  are  breaking  the  crayon." 

"What  did  I  do?" 

"You  broke  the  crayon." 

"What  have  I  done  ?" 

"You  have  broken  the  crayon." 

"Tell  John  what  I  have  done." 

"Miss  A.  has  broken  the  crayon." 

"Tell  John  what  I  did." 

"Miss  A.  broke  the  crayon." 

In  the  above  exercises  the  teacher 
'must  insist  upon  close  attention  to  the 
^form  of  her  question,  and  exact  ansv^^ei  s. 
After  a  few  such  lessons,  the  children 
will  become  accustomed  to  the  correct 
■form  and  will  observe  its  use  in  the  class, 
and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  by  word  or  sign 
to  his  use  of  the  incorrect  form,  and  such 
•a  correction  will  not  interrupt  the  cur- 
rent of  the  lesson.  After  these  exercises 
have  been  given,  the  teacher  may  insist 
upon  the  correct  use  in  all  the  exercises 
of  the  day.  Frequently  the  pupils  be- 
come critics,  and  report  any  departure 
from  the  new  ideal  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  In  selecting  forms  for 
drill,  choose  those  that  have  been  used 
^incorrectly.  Drill  upon  one  until  that 
is  fixed  before  attempting  another. 


HOW  TO  GET  EXPRESSION. 

"How  shall  I  get  expression  in  read- 
ing?" is  a  question  often  asked.  The 
means  attempted  are  many.  Read  as 
you  would  talk,"  the  teacher  says,  for- 
getting that  the  child  talks  ordinarily 
with  teeth  close  together  and  no  visible 
opening  between  the  lips.  "Let  your 
voice  fall  at  a  period,"  commands  another, 
and  straightway  the  lesson  becomes  to 
the  child  a  search  for  periods  and  an  ef- 
fort to  remember  the  rule.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  will  never  be  reached  in 
these  ways. 

What  do  you  desire  ?  Expression — 
expression  of  thought.  The  child  is  to 
give  you  the  thought  which  he  finds  hid- 
den in  the  sentence.  What  first  ?  He 
must  get  it.  What  next  ?  He  must  de- 
sire to  give  it,  and  realize  that  he  is  giv- 
ing it.  He  should  do  this  as  naturally 
as  he  would  toss  a  ball  to  you.  You 
^must  question  as  naturally  as  if  asking 


him  to  toss  the  ball.  But  keep  your  mind 
and  his  on  the  ball,  the  thought.  Avoid 
doing  anything  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  child  away  from  the  thought,  to  his 
inflection,  his  pronunciation,  his  attitude, 
his  manner.  Hold  to  the  thought  now 
and  take  another  time  for  these  items, 
when  they  can  be  first.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  lesson  is  in  fi.rst  grade  or 
eighth,  the  fashion  of  it  is  the  same. 
Little  Kate  reads  word  by  word  the  sen- 
tence, "Mary  wore  her  new  brown  dress 
to  school  yesterday."  Her  voice  is  low 
and  timid  because  she  is  not  sure  of  her 
power.  "Read  again,  Kate;  tell  me 
what  Mary  wore  to  school  yesterday.  " 
"Yes,  and  now  tell  me  where  she  wore 
her  new  dress.  And  now  tell  me  when 
she  wore  it.  Perhaps  Mary  has  two  new 
dresses.  Tell  me  which  one  she  wore  to 
school."  By  this  time  Kate  has  forgot- 
ten to  be  shy,  and  she  has  a  message  to 
deliver  in  answer  to  your  questions. 
"ISIow  tell  Jennie  what  Mary  wore  yes- 
terday. Tell  Paul.  Tell  me  again."  If 
instead,  the  teacher  should  say,  "Em- 
phasize brown,  or  yesterday,  or  new,"  or 
"Make  these  words  strong,"  the  child 
thinks  of  the  words  and  emphasis,  not 
the  thought.  And  she  does  less  thinking, 
by  far,  than  when  questioned  as  above. 
The  more  she  thinks,  the  better  her  ex- 
pression will  be,  because  she  has  more 
thought  to  express.  The  words  now  rep- 
resent ideas  to  her. 


On  Teaching'  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

In  no  department  is  there  more  need 
of  reform  than  in  teaching  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages.  What  the  pupil 
ought  to  learn  is  the  language,  and  what 
he  does  learn  is  too  often  only  the  gram- 
mar of  the  language.  It  is  the  old 
error  of  teaching  the  form  without 
the  substance.  The  high  schools  are 
teaching  Latin,  and  capable  pupils  are 
reading  Cicero  and  looking  up  every 
third  word  in  the  lexicon,  while  turning 
to  the  copious  notes  of  the  amiable  au- 
thor to  be  carried  over  every  difficulty 
of  construction  and  meaning.  But  they 
can  recite  the  grammar  references  with 
a  fair  degree  of  familiarity.  This  is  a 
very  wasteful  method  of  learning  a  lan- 
guage, and  not  only  wasteful  of  energy, 
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but  it  is  absolutely  fruitless  in  most 
cases.  A  foreign  language  is  a  memory 
study,  and  any  reason  for  studying  it  at 
all  is  to  get  a  new  set  of  symbols  and  a 
new  order  of  sentence  construction  for 
ideas  and  thoughts  with  which  the  learner 
may  or  may  not  be  already  familiar. 

The  grammar  can  be  learued  most  eco- 
nomically as  an  incidental  matter  to  the 
mastery  of  the  new  tongue.     In  Greek 
and  Latin  the  learning  of  the  sound  sym- 
bols— words  as  spoken — is  of  little  im- 
portance.   It  is  the  mastery  of  the  sight 
symbols — printed  words — that  is  the  im- 
portant thing.    The  method  of  learning 
to  read  Latin  is  to  read  for  the  sense, 
and  read  a  great  deal,  and  re-read  many 
times,  until  the  Latin  word  becomes  an 
immediate  symbol  for  the  idea  without 
the  intervention  of  the  English  word. 
Then,  too,  the  English  words  are  so  much 
like  the  Latin  in  their  roots  that  if  the 
pupil  is  reading  for  the  meaning  the  form 
of  the  word  will  often  suggest  it.  Very 
soon,  too,  the  meaning  already  gathered 
will  suggest  what  a  new  word  must  mean, 
and  the  dictionary  will  not  be  referred  to 
except  as  a  last  resort.      Two  years  of 
reading  Latin,  with  this  attitude  of  mind, 
will  give  such  familiarity  with  the  sym- 
bols and  constructions  from  actual  use 
that  a  very  short  course  in  grammar  will 
suffice.    In  English  we  wait  until  the 
pupil  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  before  we  lead  him  to  reflect 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its 
laws.    It  is  a  mistake  to  ignore  this  pro- 
cess in  learning  another  language. 

The  writer  knows  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation  that  pupils  of 
good  ability  will  work  from  four  to  six 
years  by  the  grammar  method  and  not 
know  the  language  so  well  as  they  will 
learn  it  in  two  or  three  years  by  the 
method  of  studying  for  the  meaning  ex- 
pressed, with  only  incidental  reference 
to  the  form.  The  old  defense  that  the 
grammar  method  is  best  for  discipline 
has  been  so  thoroughly  demolished  by 
both  argument  and  experience  that  there 
is  not  left  one  stone  upon  another.  The 
real  thing  is  to  master  the  language  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  extending  our 
knowledge  and — in  the  matter  of  foreign 
languages — in  facilitating  our  communi- 
cation with  our  fellow  men. 

In  the  study  of  living  languages  the 
voice  symbols  are  of  much  greater  im- 


portance. But  for  purposes  of  culture 
it  is  sufficient  to  learn  to  read  them  with 
facility.  The  art  of  talking  can  be  easily 
acquired  when  needed.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  both  cannot  be  learned  if 
the  language  is  properly  taught. 

G.  P.  B. 


Literature  for  Babies. 

Bear  Editor: 

I  wonder  if  the  experience  of  any  other 
teacher  has  been  like  mine,  in  giving  to  the 
children  the  popular  myths  and  legends  that 
are  now  regarded  as  the  proper  literature  for 
children. 

"The  children  like  them!"  O,  yes.  But  I 
find  they  like  them  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  startling  or  thrilling,  and  that  they  grow 
restless  under  them  just  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  become  reasonable  and  probable.  That 
is  just  where  the  trouble  is.  The  child's  im- 
agination grows  in  advance  of  the  stories  them- 
selves and  demands  far  more  murders  and  more 
horrors  than  even  the  myths  themselves  can 
furnish. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  the  alcohol  fever  grows  on  the  human 
stomach.  There  may  be  a  dilution  at  first, and 
a  small  quantity  may  meet  the  craving;  but 
little  by  little  the  quantity  must  be  increased 
and  the  strength  in  proportion,  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demand. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reading  is 
good  for  children  that  makes  a  simple,  unexcit- 
ing story  of  daily  life  seem  flat  and  unenjoy- 
able  afterwards. 

Let  us  take  the  time-honored  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing-hood. This  has  been  considered  as  proper 
diet  for  children  since  girls,  red  hoods,  and 
wolves  have  existed. 

The  children  listen  with  their  hearts  beating 
faster  and  faster,  while  the  wolf  gains  admit- 
tance to  the  grandmother's  house;  then — O,  de- 
lightful!— the  wolf  eats  the  grandmother!  The 
listeners  are  now  bloodthirsty  for  another  eat- 
ing scene  and  hold  their  breath  while  Red  Rid- 
ing-hood goes  to  the  bed  to  talk  to  the  sup- 
posed grandmother.  Every  step  toward  the 
approaching  tragedy  is  deliciously  frightful, 
and  when  the  fateful  words,  "Better  to  eat 
you,  my  dear,"  bring  the  thrill  of  the  expected 
ending,  the  swift  arrow  of  the  huntsman  deal- 
ing death  to  the  wolf  is  an  unwelcome  inter- 
ference and  a  positive  disappointment  to  the 
wrought-up  audience.  The  open-mouthed  lit- 
tle children  come  back  to  earth  again  and  to 
the  everyday  affairs  of  life  with  a  decided  un- 
willingness. 

Why  do  children  plead  for  this  story  genera- 
tion after  generation  and  never  tire  of  it? 
Leave  out  the  danger  and  horror  of  it,  and 
Little  Red  Riding-hood  might  be  as  amiable 
and  kind-hearted  in  carrying  nice  things  for 
her  grandmother  to  eat,  but  the  nineteenth 
century  little  children  would  never  trouble 
themselves  about  her.  She  would  be  altogether 
too  unexciting  to  "draw." 

Again,  I  have  seen  Perseus  given  in  a  list  of 
desirable  stories  lor  first  year  children. 
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This  young  man  is  sent  out  for  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  Medusa,  a  "most  strange  and  ter- 
rible monster  that  had  ever  been  seen  since 
the  world  was  made.  Instead  of  locks  of  hair 
It  had  a  hundred  enormous  snakes  on  its  head, 
all  alive, twisting,  wriggling, curling, and  thrust- 
ing out  their  venomous  tongues,  with  forked 
stings  at  the  end!  Their  bodies  were  all  over 
scales  and  they  had  splendid  wings  that  shone 
like  pure  gold  as  they  went  flying  about  in  the 
sunshine."  (Hawthorne.) 

At  this  stage  of  the  story  every  shy  little 
child  who  is  afraid  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark 
will  be  brave  enough  in  the  daylight  and  with 
others  about  him  to  be  ready  to  exclaim  excit- 
edly, "O!  what  a  lovely  story!  Tell  us  some 
more!    Did  he  get  that  dreadful  head?" 

Now  an  ignorant  nurse  would  be  dismissed 
from  service  for  telling  children  anything  that 
approached  this  in  horror,  and  is  it  any  better 
because  it  is  a  classic? 

But  wait  till  the  dark  really  comes  and  these 
little  children  who  have  been  properly  in- 
structed in  classic  literature  at  school — what 
vision  presents  itself  then?  Is  a  Medusa  head 
with  a  hundred  snakes  curling  and  twisting,  a 
desirable  thing  for  a  vision  just  as  they  are  to 
go  away  alone  to  sleepland? 

Does  any  teacher  think  I  am  exaggerating 
this  matter? 

Let  her  try  to  follow  that  story — even  the 
next  day — with  a  pure  simple  little  story  of 
cnildren  out  in  the  fields  with  trees,  and 
brooks,  and  butterflies,  and  have  nothing 
strange  or  exciting  happen  to  these  children 
for  an  overstimulant  to  the  imagination,  and 
see  how  long  it  will  "hold"  the  children!  They 
will  nestle  about  while  she  is  telling  it  and  in- 
variably end  up  by  asking  you  to  "tell  the 
other  one  again." 

Now,  dear  editor,  am  I  the  only  teacher  to 
see  and  feel  the  danger  in  this  rage  for  classic 
myths  and  legends  that  has  taken  possession 
of  everybody? 

We  are  overdoing  it — this  literature  for  chil- 
dren. We  are  not  discriminating.  "All  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray" — yes,  just  like 
sheep;  first  one  starts  off  and  all  the  rest  fol- 
low. It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  stop  and 
think. — Rachel  Rexford,  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 

The  above  is  a  fair  example  of  the  ob- 
jections that  are  heard  from  more  than 
one  critic  to  the  present  "craze"  for 
putting  a  literary  content  into  children's 
reading.  Not  every  fairy  tale  or  folk- 
lore story  should  be  taught  to  children. 
There  is  much  that  has  come  down  from 
a  more  barbarous  age  that  is  worthless 
and  positively  harmful  when  used  as  ma- 
terial for  the  education  of  the  young. 
There  is  much,  also,  in  the  child  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  that  is  both  interest- 
ing and  inspiring.  Thes3  exceptionally 
blood-thirsty  children  whom  Miss  Rex- 
ford describes  need  a  different  treatment 
from  the  mass  who  have  been  more  for- 
tunate either  in  their  parents  or  their 


teachers.  Most  children  are  not  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty,  and  such  scenes  give 
pain  rather  than  pleasure.  Just  how  far 
the  evil  deed  shall  be  allowed  to  return 
upon  the  doer  is  a  question  for  the  wise 
teacher  to  determine  by  studying  the 
children.  A  certain  amount  of  this  is- 
as  wholesome  for  the  young  as  it  is  for 
adults.  It  is  the  function  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace  to  take  up  into  itself  so  much 
of  this  evil  deed  as  the  doer  is  not  able 
to  bear.  The  school  administers  such 
retribution  and  grace  as  will  best  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  child.  That 
child  has  been  badly  taught  whose  imagi- 
nation revels  with  delight  in  scenes  of  pain 
and  bloodshed.  When  pupils  are  painfully 
"  disappointed  "  that  an  innocent  child 
is  not  devoured  by  the  heartless,  selfish, 
hypocritical  wolf,  the  teacher  or  some 
one  else  has  stimulated  an  animal  in- 
stinct that  ought  to  have  been  left  to  die 
out.  When  properly  taught,  even  Little 
Red  Riding-hood  will  be  found  to  be  a 
means  of  grace  to  the  child.  This  old 
folk-lore  tale  can  be  easily  modified  to 
relieve  it  of  its  objectionable  imagery 
without  lessening  the  children's  interest 
in  the  story.  We  are  haunted  by  the 
conviction  that  fairy  stories  had  not 
been  well  taught  to  these  children  who 
could  scream  with  delight  when  a  help- 
less and  innocent  grandmother  was  de- 
voured by  a  hungry  wolf.  There  is  cer- 
tainly another  train  of  images  that  they 
might  have  been  led  to  create  that  would 
have  made  this  cruel  scene  repulsive 
instead  of  delightful. 

We  are  again  prompted  to  recommend 
to  teachers  Felix  Adler's  excellent  book 
on  the  value  of  fairy  tales  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  article  is  another  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  teachers  to  study  the  children 
and  their  needs  and  furnish  such  instruc- 
tion as  such  study  suggests.  She 
says  they  follow  like  sheep.  That  is  a 
humiliating  commentary  upon  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  nation.  The  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  teachers  will  cease  to  be 
sheep  and  rise  to  the  full  dignity  of  men 
and  women. — [Ed. 


"Improvements  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing have  been  attended  by  an  increase  in 
the  moral  efficiency  of  school  training." 
—Dr.  E.  E.  White. 
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Method  of  Teaching  History. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  the  pupil 
read  about  a  given  subject  in  a  continu- 
ous and  connected  way  before  he  is  given 
formal  lessons  upon  it. 

This  reading  the  teacher  should  guide. 
At  the  outset  he  should  try  to  lead  the 
learner  to  see  that  the  real  history  of  a 
people  includes  everything  about  them; 
that  it  is,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  in- 
numerable facts;  that  it  is  impossible,  as 
it  would  be  undesirable,  for  the  most 
painstaking  historian  to  present  all  these 
facts,  or  a  millionth  part  of  them;  and 
that  whoever  has  anything  to  do  with 
history  is  compelled  to  select  his  mate- 
rials from  infinite  details.  Such  selec- 
tion becomes  possible  because  historic 
facts  are  not  of  equal  value.  The  his- 
torian fixes  upon  those  only  which  he 
thinks  will  help  him  show  the  grander 
features  of  a  people's  origin,  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  vicissitudes. 

The  most  elaborate  history,  therefore, 
is  a  merciless  abridgment,  a  school  his- 
tory abridges  such  abridgment,  and  the 
boy  or  girl  who  would  conquer  a  school  his- 
tory must  be  trained  to  a  further  abridg- 
ment still.  When  it  comes,  then,  to  get- 
ting a  lesson,  the  attention  should  be 
focused  upon  those  few  things  that  are 
of  chief  consequence.  These  once  firmly 
grasped  become,  as  it  were, centers  about 
which,  as  in  a  crystal,  subordinate  mat- 
ters will  tend  to  arrange  themselves 
with  greater  or  less  system  and  tenacity. 
If  such  minor  matters  are  retained  in  the 
memory  in  considerable  number,  very 
good;  if  they  are  speedily  and  largely 
forgotten,  as  is  more  likely,  there  are 
usually  left  hints  or  traces  of  them  that, 
however  vague  or  shadowy,  are  still  ser- 
viceable to  the  pupil  when  he  would  re- 
fer to  them  for  subsequent  purposes. 

And  here  a  caution  should  be  given 
about  memorizing  history.  It  is  desir- 
able, on  the  one  hand,  to  have  at  com- 
mand the  more  important  facts  of  his- 
tory. It  is  clear, on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  most  precious  things  history  has  to 
offer  may  be  missed  by  one  who  is  chiefly 
employed  in  memorizing  it.  When  his- 
tory is  viewed  as  an  assemblage  of  unre- 
lated facts,  conquering  it  naturally  takes 
the  form  of  committing  it  to  memory. 
When  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  development, 
— a  chain  of  causes  and  effects, — it  ap- 


peals more  directly  to  the  reason  and 
understanding. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  facts  of  his- 
tory the  pupil  is  destined  to  forget.  He 
should  be  so  trained,  therefore,  that  when 
the  unavoidable  oblivion  comes,  he  shall 
yet  retain  something  of  interest  in  read- 
ing history,  something  of  power  in  fol- 
lowing up  a  line  of  ordinary  investiga- 
tion, something  of  a  disposition  to  seek 
for  the  underlying  causes  of  events, some- 
thing of  a  grasp  of  the  mightier  tenden- 
cies and  movements  of  history,  and  some 
inkling  of  that  conception  of  history  that 
makes  it  a  teacher  of  the  present  out  of 
the  wealth  of  its  past. 

Whatever  methods  the  versatility  of 
teachers  may  devise  for  class  instruc- 
tion, two  points  should  not  be  overlooked : 
(1)  the  stimulation  of  thought,  and  (2) 
excellence  in  reproduction.  When  the 
former  is  the  object,  the  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  express  himself  freely;  his 
inadequate  expression  must  be  tenderly 
dealt  with,  and,  in  general,  his  mind  must 
not  be  unduly  burdened  by  anything  that 
would  prevent  right  thinking,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  struggle  to  repeat  matter  from 
memory.  The  pupil's  genuine  thought  is 
a  kind  of  crude  or  raw  material  which  it 
will  take  time  to  work  into  shape.  To 
encourage  such  thought,  a  certain  sort 
of  distracting  criticism  should  be  avoided. 

When,  however,  a  subject  has  been 
grasped,  and  it  comes  to  presenting  it, 
then  a  different  treatment  is  needed.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  assign  the  pupil  matter 
beforehand  to  study  for  presentation, — 
matter  that  he  knows  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  present.  His  aim  should  be  to 
use  his  own  language  freely,  to  recite 
promptly  and  fluently  and  accurately, 
and  to  do  all  this  with  a  good  voice  and 
a  pleasing  manner.  The  pupil  should  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  his  elders,  who,  if 
they  are  to  speak  in  public,  usually  de- 
sire to  make  special  and  precise  prepara- 
tion for  such  speaking.  The  two  ideals 
for  thinking  and  reproducing  should  be 
kept  distinct,  at  least,  for  a  time.  To 
think  on  one's  feet  and  to  present  the 
results  of  such  thinking  in  good  and 
forcible  English, — this  is  the  flower  of 
prolonged  and  successful  discipline. 

The  importance  of  collateral  reading 
to  the  teacher  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
It  is  essential  not  only  to  his  equipment 
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as  an  instructor,  but  to  his  influence  over 
the  reading  habits  of  his  pupils.  The 
text  repeatedly  limits  to  a  single  sen- 
tence the  record  of  events  rich  in  life, 
picturesqueness,  and  color:  and  much  of 
the  value  and  charm  of  history  is  missed 
if  there  is  no  acquaintance  with  this  un- 
derlying wealth.  The  enthusiastic  inter- 
est that  comes  to  the  teacher  from  such 
enlightenment  is  pretty  sure  to  extend 
by  a  subtle  contagion  to  his  pupils.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  sympathetic  advice 
about  reading  from  one  who  has  traveled 
the  recommended  way  and  brings  back 
glowing  accounts  of  it  is  more  likely  to 
win  young  people  than  perfunctory  di- 
rections from  one  who  has  never  been 
over  the  road  at  all. — From  ^'Suggestions 
to  Teachers^''  in  Fiske's  History  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Face  of  the  Clock. 

Problems  on  the  face  of  the  clock  are 
generally  bugbears,  but  there  is  one  way 
of  working  them  which  makes  them  mere 
pastime. 

Master  this  and  yoa  have  a  key  to  all 
the  ordinary  forms  of  time  problems. 

EXPLANATION. 

Between  12  o'clock  and  the  next  12 
o'clock  the  minute  hand  crosses  the  hour 
hand,  bringing  them  together,  exactly 
11  times,  and  the  crossing  places  are 
at  regular  distances  apart.  As  60  min- 
utes is  the  whole  distance  around  and 
there  are  11  crossing  places,  these  must 
be  TT  of  60  minutes,  or  5xt  minutes  apart. 
This  5iT  minutes  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  Once  found,  any  problem  is 
solved  by  it. 

The  first  crossing  place  is  plainly  at 
5tt  minues  past  one;  the  second  at  lOjj 
minutes  past  two;  the  third  at  16t\  min- 
utes past  three,  and  so  on  around  the 
circle. 

Consequently,  the  hands  are  exactly 
opposite  at  5i\  minutes  past  seven ;  at 
10}-^  minutes  past  eight;  at  16jt  minutes 
past  nine,  etc.  When  the  hands  will  be 
at  right  angles  is  found  with  equal  ease. 
At  5tt  minutes  past  ten;  lOlf  minutes 
past  eleven,  etc. 

After  one  or  two  lessons,  children  of 
the  seventh  grade  can  answer  the  prob- 
lems as  fast  as  you  can  give  them.  When 


they  come  in  in  the  morning,  they  can 
tell  you  when  the  hands  will  be  at  right 
angles  (as  they  are  at  9  o'clock)  next, 
when  together  next,  when  opposite  next; 
5t\  minutes  is  the  tool  they  work  with,' 
and  they  know  how  it  was  manufactured. 

I  owe  this  explanation,  or  method,  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  the  Chicago  West 
Side  High  School,  who  has  explained  to 
me  many  other  ingenious  methods  in 
arithmetic  which  are  original  with  him, 
as  I  think  this  is  also. 

Out  West. 


Among:  the  Trees. 

[The  following  lesson  is  from  "The  Child's 
World,"  by  Mrs.  Georgia  Stenger,  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  intro- 
duce children  to  the  study  of  geography  in  the 
second  and  third  grades,  and  to  supplement 
the  text-book  in  grades  where  one  is  used. 
The  plan  is  unique,  and  must  awaken  great  in- 
terest in  nature  study.  The  idea  of  the  author 
is  in  accord  with  the  present  movement  to 
unify  the  instruction  in  all  grades  of  school. 
—Ed.] 

Vertebrates — Bird  s. 

Object:  To  carry  the  memory  and  obser- 
vation into  other  nature  study;  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  all  to  a  child — the  story  of  the  pilgrims 
of  the  season's  change. 

Conversation. 

Comparison  with  animals.  — T  h  e  s  e 
bright  creatures  are  animals,  too,  con- 
structed very  much  like  the  bulky  ele- 
phant and  the  nimble  monkey.  Can  you 
see  in  what  they  are  likef  How  unlike. 
Suppose  I  had  never  seen  a  bird;  how 
could  you  convey  to  my  mind  the  exact 
image  of  a  bird? 

Definition. — Every  bird,  then,  has  a 
beak,  a  covering  of  feathers,  two  wings, 
and  two  feet. 

Domestic  and  wild.  — Like  the  domestic 
and  wild  four-footed  creatures,  we  have 
tame  and  wild  birds.  As  you  name  the 
tame  ones  I  shall  write  them  in  a  column 
on  the  blackboard.  Are  these  singers? 
Tell  me  the  call  of  the  hen — the  duck — 
the  goose — the  turkey. 

Name  some  singing  birds.  Are  they 
domestic? 

Characteristics.  —  The  largest  bird. 
Where  will  its  home  be  found?  Why? 
The  smallest  bird.  Its  home,  where? 
The  handsomest  bird  is  which?  The  ug- 
liest?   Can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  gos- 
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siping  bird?  And  that  of  a  thieving  hivdl 
A  vain  bird?  One  of  bright  plumage 
comes  from  far  away  and  learns  to  talk  on 
the  trip;  do  you  know  which? 

The  parrot,  the  brilliant  birds  of  par- 
adise, the  pheasant,  and  the  peacock  are 
natives  of  warm  climates,  the  home  of 
the  most  beautiful  birds,  the  largest  rep- 
tiles, and  the  fiercest  animals. 

The  birds  of  the  sea — wading  birds. 

The  birds  of  the  night. 

Value  to  man. — We  read  and  hear  of 
many  strange  birds  that  are  useful  to  the 
people  they  live  near.  Tell  of  the  uses  of 
the  ostrich;  the  emu;  the  cormorant. 
Are  our  birds  of  any  use  to  us?  Which 
furnish  us  food?  How  is  the  falcon  use- 
ful?   The  buzzard?  The  owl? 

Story. —  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth," 
by  Longfellow. 

"The  Skylark,"  by  Shelley. 

"Robert  o'  Lincoln,"  by  Bryant. 

Memory  exercise.  —  '  'Who  Stole  the 
Bird's  Nest,"  is  a  selection  not  difficult 
to  memorize,  and  contains  an  excellent 
moral. 

Pictures  for  blank  book. — Eagle,  owl, 
ostrich,  peacock,  swallow,  robin,  pigeon, 
hen,  turkey,  duck,  etc.  Procure  these 
from  coffee  and  soda  advertising  cards 
and  toy  books.  Arrange  them,  naturally, 
on  page  3  of  Book  I,  before  pasting. 

Observation  Lesson. 

It  would  be  best  if  this  lesson  could  be 
supplemented  by  a  trip  to  the  woods, 
where  the  flight,  nests,  and  habits  of  the 
birds  could  be  seen  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion. If  this  is  not  practicable,  procure 
a  cage  with  canary  or  mocking  bird,  and 
stuffed  specimens. 

Structure. — Birds  distinguished  from 
quadrupeds;  how? 

How  can  birds  fly?  Notice  length  of 
wings  in  swiftest  flyers.  The  "swift." 
Swallows  travel  faster  than  a  railway 
train  and  a  hundred  miles  at  a  flight. 
Show  a  hundred  miles  by  illustrative 
talk;  the  statement  to  a  child  is  nothing. 

Give  a  feather  of  a  hen  to  each  child  in 
the  class.  Let  them  examine  and  tell 
what  they  see.  Also  examine  under  a 
microscope.  Notice  tlie  vanes  bearing 
smaller  vanes.  A  goose  feather  is  still 
more  interesting. 

Compare  length  of  vnng  of  buzzard  and 
eagle  with  that  of  hen.  The  eagle's  nest, 
where?  That  of  the  partridge?    That  of 


the  ostrich.    How  does  this  show  flight? 

Compare  beak  of  birds  of  prey  with 
that  of  the  canary;  the  duck.  Why  these 
differences. 

Contrast  talons  of  birds  of  prey  with 
claws  of  the  mocking  bird;  the  goose;  the 
hen.     Why  these  differences? 

Migration. — Spring  and  autumn  flights 
explained.  What  migratory  birds  do  we 
notice.  Which  birds  never  leave  us?  The 
flight  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  toward  the 
south  mean  what?  The  flight  toward  the 
north. 

What  birds  come  to  us  in  the  spring 
and  leave  us  in  autumn?  Why  do  birds 
nest  in  spring-time? 

Game.  —  "The  Pigeon  House"  and 
"Birds  in  the  Greenwood." 

Clay  work. — Bird's  nest  with  eggs. 
Basket  for  hen's  eggs.  Ship  to  bring  the 
parrot  in. 

Chart. — With  the  pictures  that  are 
left  from  pasting  in  the  blank  books, 
make  a  chart  for  the  school-room  walls, 
arranging  them  on  manilla  sheets,  with 
a  pasted  binding  of  cambric  strips,  to. 
prevent  tearing. 


Typical  Plan  for  Teaching  Number  Ideas. 

The  following  is  intended  to  represent 
what  the  teacher  must  think  in  her  prep- 
aration for  teaching  any  number  idea. 
Six  is  taken  because  that  is  the  idea 
lately  worked  out  in  our  class  in  number 
method. 

PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  THE  IDEA  SIX. 

I.  What  is  the  thing  I  wish  to  teach  ? 
1.  The  number  idea  six,  as  a  whole. 

II.  What  aims  have  I  ?    Or  what  effects 
must  I  seek  to  produce  in  the  child? 

1.  IntellectLal. 

a.  He  must  be  led  to  know  the  number  six  as 
a  whole. 

h.  He  must  receive  a  tendency  to  know  other 
similar  subject-matter. 

2.  Emotional. 

a.  He  must  be  led  to  feel  pleasure  in  know- 
ing six  in  this  way: 

1)  In  anticipation,  as  the  lesson  begins. 

2)  In  the  process,  as  the  lesson  continues. 

3)  In  the  end  accomplished.    He  must  re- 

ceive a  tendency  to  respond  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  future  presentations. 

3.  Volitional. 

a.  He  must  be  led  to  choose  to  know  this 
subject-matter. 
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b.  He  must  be  left  with  a  tendency  to  choose 
such  knowledge  whenever  presented. 

III.  What  will  be  the  movements  of  the 

child's  mind  in  learning  this  idea? 

1.  He  must  think  the  individual  idea  as  em- 
bodied in  a  group  of  objects. 

2.  He  must  think  the  name  for  this  individ- 
ual idea  and  associate  the  two  in  each  of  sev- 
eral different  groups. 

3.  He  must  think  the  general  idea  six  as 
found  in  each  and  all  the  several  groups  of  ob- 
jects. 

4.  He  must  think  the  name  of  this  general 
idea  and  associate  the  two. 

IV.  From  what  point  must   the  child 

move  in  these  activities  ? 
1.  From  where  he  is  mentally. 

a.  His  knowledge  of  previous  number  ideas 
and  relations. 

b.  His  power  to  infer  and  to  express  his  in- 
ferences. 

V.  What  means  shall  I  use  to  secure 

these  mental  movements  ? 

1.  Objects,  because  the  child  gets  his 

ideas  from  concrete  sources: 

a.  In  groups  of  six,  that  he  may  think  the 
idea  sought,  the  how  many  of  such  groups. 

b.  In  groups  greater  or  less  than  six,  that  he 
may  construct  his  idea  six  both  by  analysis  and 
synthesis. 

c.  Each  group  separately  presented,  because 
this  intensifies  attention  upon  the  one  point, 
idea  six  as  a  whole,  and  because  the  child  must 
learn  the  individual  idea  first. 

d.  Different  groups  as  to  objects,  that  he 
may  move  toward  the  general  idea  six. 

6.  The  child  should  select  from  larger  and 
smaller  groups  the  group  six,  that  he  may  fur- 
ther show  his  grasp  of  the  idea  and  intensify 
his  knowledge. 

2.  Directions  must  be  given  : 

a.  That  the  child  may  think  the  "how  many" 
of  the  groups  as  presented  by  the  teacher,  as 
preparation  for  its  name  six. 

b.  That  he  may  do  the  thing  the  teacher  has 
thought  as  leading  to  the  end  set  up. 

c.  Various  questions  and  instructions  as  the 
lesson  proceeds,  always  such  as  call  for  the 
child's  activity  in  the  direction  wanted. 

Questions  may  arise  in  regard  to  sev- 
eral points  in  this  outline.  The  full  de- 
tails can  not  be  placed  on  paper. 

Some  such  scheme  puts  the  teacher  in 
full  possession  of  her  lesson  on  this  num- 
ber idea,  and  she  will  be  ready  for  the 
emergencies  that  will  certainly  arise. 
She  will  also  be  ready  for  easily  planning 
a  lesson  on  any  other  number  idea. 
Criticism  is  invited.         S.  E.  H. 

Carbondale,  111. 


Feeling,  Child  Development,  and  School 
Training-. 

The  articles  in  The  Public-School 
Journal  for  July,  1894,  interested  me 
greatly.  Having  been  a  country  school 
teacher  and  especially  a  student  of  child 
development  and  diseases  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  science  of  education  has 
commanded  much  of  my  attention. 

The  child  can  be  studied  with  profit 
both  from  the  physical  and  mental  side, 
but  both  are  physiological.  To  claim 
that  the  body  works  the  mind,  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not.  The  child  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  human  machine.  The 
order  of  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  not  well  understood,  nor  is 
the  order  of  normal  physical  training. 
A  child's  personal  knowledge  is  limited 
by  its  environment.  A  Boston  child 
may  not  know  "beans,"  nor  a  country 
boy  a  "grip  car,"  until  they  change 
places.  Knowledge  is  one  thing,  but 
training  is  quite  another.  It  is  true 
that  physical  defects  interfere  with  train- 
ing, but  not  so  much  as  Dr.  Hall  would 
leave  us  to  infer. 

The  registry  of  the  brain  is  conducted 
along  the  line  of  sensation  or  feeling. 
Light  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  feeling  or 
sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  for 
registration.  Waves  of  sound  strike  the 
ear,  and  the  feeling  is  also  conveyed  to 
the  brain  to  be  registered.  Tactile  feel- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  the  finer  organs 
of  the  special  senses.  The  whole  physi- 
cal development  of  the  child  is  along  the 
line  of  feeling.  It  feels  its  food  and  it 
distinguishes  by  feeling.  The  muscular 
development  from  respiration  to  writing 
is  all  along  this  line. 

The  animal  motions,  muscular,  should 
all  be  well  developed  and  trained  before 
the  school  age.  Sensation  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  motion,  until  the  motion  is  so 
perfect  that  it  is  controllable.  The  first 
motion  is  prehension  and  then  digestion, 
which  is  followed  by  a  long  rest.  We  as 
infants  eat  and  sleep. 

Physiologically  the  brain  hardens,  or 
is  called  into  activity,  as  I  found  upon 
many  dissections,  at  the  base  first.  Here 
arise  the  nerved  of  special  sense.  The 
brain  hardens  from  below  up  parri passu, 
with  the  development  of  the  body  and 
mental  activity.  The  registration  of 
sensation  seems  to  be  the  chief  function. 
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For  years  the  sensations  come  along 
the  same  lines  as  in  other  animals, 
but  by  and  by  the  little  human  animal 
begins  to  differ.  It  sees  forms  and  faces, 
it  sees  colors,  it  hears  different  noises, 
but  not  related  to  food  or  fear.  It  feels 
that  its  mother  or  attendant  is  different 
from  others,  it  begins  to  know. 

We  cannot  stop  to  trace  all  the  steps; 
formally  they  are  along  the  kindergarten 
lines  of  muscular  and  sense  training. 
Many  a  child  cannot  breathe  properly, 
cannot  stand  erect,  has  many  poorly 
trained  muscles,  cannot  handle  a  pencil, 
cannot  see  distinctly,  cannot  tell  colors, 
cannot  hear  correctly.  All  of  a  child's 
first  notions  are  erratic.  The  whole  of 
the  lungs  even  are  not  expanded  for 
years. 

The  primary  teacher  must  meet  many 
imperfectly  developed  children,  and 
should  know  the  imperfections  and  how 
to  correct  them. 

The  circulation  through  the  brain  is 
easily  disturbed.  Fear  sends  the  blood 
away  from  the  brain.  A  frightened 
child  can  neither  correctly  hear  nor  talk. 
Blushing  sends  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  increasing  sensation  but  absolutely 
preventing  correct  muscular  or  mental 
coordination.  Proper  stimulation  along 
the  line  of  encouragement  puts  the  child 
at  his  best,  and  secures  the  best  brain 
impressions,  and  muscular  and  mental 
work.  The  early  work  of  the  teacher  is 
to  train  and  instruct.  Later  comes  edu- 
cation; all  normal  work. 

Pres.  T.  C.  Duncan,  Ph.D. 

Nat.  Med.  College,  Chicago. 


Arithmetical  Explanations. 

Editor  Puhlic-^chool  Journal : 

I  see  in  your  October  number  several  solu- 
tions explaining  why  we  invert  the  divisor  of 
a  fraction. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  of  them  tells 
the  "why." 

We  most  certainly  invert  the  divisor  to  find 
how  many  times  the  fraction  is  contained  in 
unity;  and  then  we  undoubtedly  can  go  from 
unity  to  any  part  of  a  unit,  or  from  unity  to 
any  number  of  units. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who 
say  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

J.  L.  D. 

Pupil  of  Mansfield,  Mo.,  High  School. 
We  have  just  received  the  above  con- 
cise letter,  which  we  give  in  full,  without 
the  illustration, to  make  it  a  text  for  some 


further  words  on  a  matter  that  must  have 
considerable  interest  for  many  of  our 
readers,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  communications  we  re- 
ceived. 

If  our  correspondent  will  look  again  at 
the  solutions  in  the  October  Journal,  he 
will  see  that  the  second  contains  his 
statement,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  introduction. 
And,  if  one  wishes  to  explain  philosoph- 
ically why  he  "inverts"  the  divisor,  there 
is  no  better  way  to  do  it. 

But,  as  the  other  solutions  show, there 
are  several  methods  of  solution  and  clear 
explanation  which  say  nothing  about 
"inverting  the  divisor,"  but  which 
really  employ  the  reciprocal  of  the  divi- 
sor— that  is,  the  divisor  inverted — as  a 
factor.  We  see  no  impropriety  in  saying 
that  we  do  a  certain  thing  in  arithmetic 
"for  convenience,"  as  in  the  use  of  the 
v«ry  convenient  rule  for  finding  the 
product  of  two  fractions.  But  this  ex- 
plains nothing.  We  often  hear  pupils 
say  that  they  "write  units  under  units," 
etc.,  in  addition  or  subtraction,  "for con- 
venience." This  is  very  true,  but  it  ex- 
plains nothing;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  can  show  in  what  the  con- 
venience consists.  No  good  teacher  will 
accept  such  a  statement  as  in  any  sense 
an  explanation. 

Nor  will  he  accept,  as  an  explanation, 
a  mere  statement  of  the  successive  steps 
in  a  solution,  although  we  have  often 
heard  such  statement  made  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  an  explanation.  An  ex- 
planation in  arithmetic  must  always  give 
a  valid  reason  for  each  step  of  the  pro- 
cess as  the  steps  are  successively  taken. 

We  suggest  that  some  of  our  readers 
tell  us  how  they  explain  the  rules  for 
"pointing  off,"  in  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals.  E.  C.  H. 


Good  Advice, 

When  you've  got  a  thing  to  say. 
Say  it.    Don't  take  half  a  day. 
When  your  tale's  got  little  in  it, 
Crowd  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute. 
Life  is  short — a  fleeting  vapor — 
Don't  you  fill  the  whole  blamed  paper 
With  a  tale  which  at  a  pinch 
Could  be  crowded  in  an  inch. 
Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers, 
Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 
When  you've  got  a  thing  to  say. 
Say  it.    Don't  take  half  a  day. 
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Outline  Showing  the  Relation  of  Nature-Study  and  Literature  in  First  Grade. 

FIRST  TERM.  FALL. 

Literature.  Nature-Study. 

1.  The  Old  Woman  anci  Her  Pig   1-  (a)  Dog.    (Type  of  digitigrade  carnivora.) 

(b)  Cow.    (Typeof  cloven-hoofed  animals.) 

(c)  Sheep.    (By  comparison  with  cow.) 

2.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood   2.  Wolf.    (By  comparison  with  dog.) 

3.  The  Anxious  Leaf   3.  Preparation  of  a  familiar  tree  with  large 

buds,  as  hickory  or  horse-chestnut,  for 
winter  rest,  associated  with  gathering 
of  autumn  leaves. 

4.  The  Three  Bears   4.  Bear.    (Type  of  plantigrade  carnivora.) 

5.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse   5.  (a)  Fox  squirrel.    (Typeof  gnawers.) 

(b)  Rabbit.  )     ^  .  .  ^  ^ 

c)  Mouse.  [  comparison   with  fox 

id)  Rat.      \  squirrel. 

SECOND  TERM.  WINTER. 

7.  The  Fir  Tree.    7  and  9.  The  most  common  evergreen  tree  of 

one's  locality,  e.g.,  the  Austrian  pine, 
(b)  Other  evergreen  trees  familiar  to  the 
children  as  Scotch  pine,  white  pine, 
balsam  fir,  Norway  spruce,  hemlock,  red 
cedar,  arbor  vitae.  (All  by  comparison 
with  Austrian  pine.) 

8.  The  Four  Musicians  f.       g.  (a)  Horse.  (Type  of  solid-hoofed  animals.) 

(b)  Donkey.    (By  comparison  with  horse.) 

(c)  Cat.    (Type  of  digitigrade  carnivora 
with  retractile  claws.) 

(d)  Chicken.    (Type  of  bird.) 

(e)  English  sparrow.  )     Our  common  win- 
(/)  Snowbird.  )  ter  birds.    By  com- 
parison with  above. 

9.  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree  

10.  Cinderella  ,  

11.  The  Coal  of  Fire,  the  Bean,  and  the  Straw. 

THIRD  TERM.  "  SPRING. 

12.  The  Ugly  Duckling.   11  and  15.  Plant  sweet  peas,  garden  peas,  lima 

beans, black-eyed  beans, andcorn.  Watch 
developments  throughout  term. 
7  and  9.  Spring  study  of    evergreen  trees 
which  were  studied  in  winter. 

(b)  Other  spring  flowers,  e.g.,  the  trillium. 
12.  (a)  Duck.    (Type  of  water  bird.) 

(c)  Swan^"    [By  comparison  with  duck. 

13.  The  Apple  Blossom   13.  (a)  Cherry-tree.    (Type  of  fruit-trees.) 

(b)  Plum.  ] 

(c)  Peach,    j  By  comparison  with  cherry- 

(d)  Apple,    f  tree. 

(e)  I'ear.  j 

The  flowers  of  the  above  watched  as  they 
change  into  fruit. 

14.  The  Bird  With  No  Name.   14.  (a)  Robin — our  most  common  singing  bird, 

as  type  of  singers. 

(b)  Wren.  ) 

(c)  Blackbird.  ^  By  comparison  with  robin. 

(d)  Bluejay.  ) 

15.  The  Pea  Blossom  

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 


The  stories  constituting  the  course  in 
literature  in  the  above  outline  are  those 
told  in  Mrs.  McMurry's  "Classic  Tales 


for  the  Little  Ones,"  recently  published 
by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 
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The  Illinois  State  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion meets  during  the  holidays  at  Spring- 
field. This  will  probably  be  the  most 
profitable  meeting  of  this  body  that  has 
ever  been  held.  See  the  outline  of  the 
program  published  in  this  number. 


The  late  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois Teachers'  Association  at  Aurora  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  con- 
ventions of  teachers  ever  held  in  the 
state.  What  an  educational  ferment  this 
country  is  now  in!  Something  of  per- 
manent value  is  certainly  to  come  from 


County  Superintendent  P.  O.  Stiver 
was  president  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Association  at  the  meeting  in  Aurora. 
He  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  that 
meeting. 


Andrew  S.  Draper  will  be  inaugurated 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
November  15.  A  program  of  interesting 
ceremonies  has  been  arranged  and  a  large 
attendance  of  interested  citizens  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  state  is  expected. 
The  university  seems  about  to  enter  upon 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  beyond 
what  it  has  yet  attained.  And  what  it 
has  already  attained  is  something  of 
which  the  people  of  the  state  may  well  be 
proud.  The  General  Assembly  has,  of 
late,  taken  great  interest  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  this  institution,  hav- 
ing made  unusually  large  appropriations 
for  buildings  and  new  professorships. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  it 
must  yet  do  if  the  state's  university  is  to 
continue  to  rank  with  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


Dr.  Holmes. 

The  dear  old  "Autocrat"  is  gone.  He 
has  sung  his  last  earthly  song,  has  given 
us  his  last  laughable  grip;  he  has  uttered 
his  last  sentence  of  shrewd  philosophy 
and  of  tear-compelling  pathos.  He  lived 
to  be  the  "last  leaf"  of  that  group  of 
brilliant  New  England  singers;  and  he 
has  now  dropped  from  the  bough  to 
which  he  "clung"  so  long.  Thanks  for 
his  words,  peace  to  his  ashes,  and  per- 
petuity to  his  memory. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  illustrated  more 
clearly  how  close  healthy  laughter  is  to 
tears.  For  illustration,  notice  "The 
Last  Leaf,"  "The  Boys,"  and  other  of 
his  poems;  his  prose  also  furnishes  many 
illustrations.  His  writings  are  best 
known  for  their  sparkling  wit  and  grace- 
ful composition.  When  a  man  comes  to 
be  known  for  his  wit  and  humor,  many, 
if  not  most,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  capable  of  little  else.  That  Holmes 
could  write  effectively  in  the  most  seri- 
ous strain,  his  "Under  the  Violets," 
"Chambered  Nautilus,"  and  several  other 
poems,  including  his  hymns,  demonstrate 
most  conclusively.  Perhaps  of  his  many 
marked  characteristics,  none  was  more 
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marked  than  his  versatility.  In  fact,  his 
literary  work,  choice  as  it  is,  was  never 
anything  but  an  avocation,  at  least  until 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  His  voca- 
tion for  many  years  was  that  of  a  hard- 
working, successful  professor  of  the  un- 
poetic  subject  of  anatomy. 

It  was  my  lot  in  the  summer  of  1852 
to  be  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  One  day  there  was  a 
dinner  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  town, 
and  Holmes,  who  was  tarrying  in  the 
neighborhood  for  awhile,  presided.  At 
the  close  of  school,  I  dropped  in  to  hear 
the  after-dinner  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  by  the  president. 
Small  and  agile,  almost  boyish  in  appear- 
ance, his  body  seemed  to  be  made  of 
springs,  and  his  mind  to  be  a  fountain 
charged  to  the  brim  with  sparkling 
humor.  I  remember  distinctly  even  now 
some  of  his  witty  sayings,  as  he  called 
up  one  speaker  after  another.  He  wished 
to  call  up  a  speaker  from  Franklin 
county,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Green- 
field and  Deerfield.  This  he  did  in  some 
apparently  off-hand  rhymes,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  "  Franklin  whose  dear  fields  are 
green,  and  whose  green  fields  are  dear." 
One  of  the  first  state  asylums  for  luna 
tics"was  in  Worcester,  and  on  the  hills  of 
Barre  in  the  same  county  was  one  of  the 
first  schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  When 
a  speaker  from  that  county  was  wanted. 
Holmes  said: 

"Here's  to  Worcester,  whose  hills  are  all  cov- 
ered with  schools, 
Some  are  for  crazy  folks,  some  are  for  fools." 

Among  the  guests  was  Orville  Dewey, 
who  had  the  right  to  follow  his  name 
with  LL.D.,  D.D.,  and  M.D.  He  was 
called  up  by  a  speech  something  like 
this:  "Brethren,  I  suppose  it  is  a  very 
fine  thing  to  be  D.  D. ,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a  fine  thing  to  be  LL.D.,  and  we  all 
know  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  M.D. ;  but 
when  a  man  is  all  three  in  one, "  pointing 
straight  at  Dewey,  "c/o  we  want  to  hear 
him?    That's  the  question." 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  across  the  water 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  all  gone  in 
about  ten  years!  After  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  an  old  Yankee  up  among 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  apostro- 
phized thus,  it  is  said:  "Daniel,  the 
world  is  lonesome  without  you."    So  we 


say,  the  world  like  winter  is  lonesome 
when  the  singing  birds  have  flown. 

E.  C.  H. 


"Educational  Shams." 

"Along  with  this  modern  irony  dubbed  the 
'new  education,'  and  its  champions'  implied 
disparagement  of  real  scholarship  and  culture, 
the  belief  has  been  fostered  among  teachers 
that  in  a  touch-and-go  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  education  there  is  a 
saving  grace.  When  will  the  delusion  pass? 
If  the  whole  race  of  the  apostles  of  the  new 
education,  of  the  potency  of  method,  of  Her- 
bartianism,  and  of  all  the  unduly  emphasized 
kindred  truths,  were  to  retreat  to  their  holes, 
and  give  the  pedagogical  community  time  to 
forget  nine-tenths  of  their  cheap  gospel,  and 
to  concentrate  its  attention  and  effort  on  sub- 
stantial knowledge,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
us?  Sham  knowledge,  sham  culture,  sham 
philosophy,  may  be  better  than  no  knowledge, 
no  culture,  no  philosophy  whatever.  But 
there  is  no  salvation  in  them — except  for  the 
publishers  and  writers  of  them.''''  —Intelligence. 

The  above  is  the  closing  paragraph  of 
an  editorial  in  the  Intelligence,  of  Sept.  1. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  the  publication  of 
a  bright  review,  in  the  Educational 
Times,  London,  Eng.,  of  a  little  "cram" 
volume  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  New  York.  The  book  contains 
about  fifty  small  pages,  and  is  an  ac- 
count of  Comenius,  written  for  those 
"busy  teachers  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  of  making  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion." The  review  is  a  scathing  rebuke 
of  that  peculiarly  American  notion  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  greatest  things  can 
be  mastered  in  "twelve  easy  lessons." 
When  we  can  find  room  for  it  we  shall 
publish  it  as  an  example  of  irony  well 
worth  reading. 

The  Intelligence  makes  this  review  the 
occasion  of  the  above  ill-natured  fiings  at 
the  present  efforts  to  improve  education 
in  this  country.  While  it  names  only 
the  Herbartians,  it  includes  the  "whole 
race  of  apostles  of  the  new  education," 
and  prays  that  they  will  "retreat  to 
their  holes"  and  permit  the  "pedagogi- 
cal community  "  to  "  concentrate  its  at- 
tention and  effort  on  substantial  scholar- 
ship." 

Now,  while  there  is  much  in  the  recent 
educational  movement  that  is  crude,  and 
not  a  little  that  is  ephemeral,  the  one 
sole  purpose  of  its  recognized  apostles  is 
a   more   substantial   knowledge.  The 
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Herbartians,  certainly  those  who  are 
recognized  as  leaders,  are  making  an 
earnest  plea  for  substantial  knowledge 
instead  of  remaining  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  forms  without  substance, 
that  characterizes  much  of  the  misnamed 
scholarship  of  the  time; — especially  in 
elementary  and  high  school  education. 
It  is  more  substantial  knowledge  that 
the  so-called  physiological  psychologists, 
and  the  apostles  of  child  study  every- 
where, are  seeking  to  make  prevail.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  new  educational  move- 
ment that  has  any  standing  whatever  in 
the  '  'pedagogical  community, "  that  is  not 
pleading  for  more  substantial  knowledge 
both  of  teaching  and  of  the  branches  of 
learning.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  the 
'  'pedagogical  community"  in  general  have 
not  the  scholarly  habit  and  do  not  hunger 
for  the  serious  study  of  anything.  It 
seems  necessary  to  place  before  them  in- 
teresting fragments  in  place  of  complete 
treatises,  if  one  would  secure  their  at- 
tention. The  hope  is — a  forlorn  one  in 
many  cases — that  the  simple  elaboration 
of  certain  elementary  principles  will 
awaken  the  desire  for  a  fuller  knowledge. 
No  one  laments  the  unwillingness  of 
teachers  to  make  an  elaborate  study  of 
education  more  than  does  that  "whole 
race  of  apostles  "  whom  the  Intelligence 
asks  to  "retreat  to  their  holes."  He 
who  calls  it  a  "cheap  gospel"  which 
they  preach  is  either  ignorant  of  it,  or 
else  his  passion  for  striking  figures  of 
rhetoric  supplants  his  spirit  of  judicial 
fairness.  All  of  these  "apostles"  call  to 
^  more  substantial  and  more  persistent 
study,  both  of  the  matter  and  method 
of  education,  than  has  ever  yet  been 
given.  They,  more  than  all  others,  are 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  works. 

The  Public-School  Journal  has 
earned  the  right  to  protest  against  shams 
of  all  sorts.  And  one  of  the  shttms  against 
which  it  protests  is  this  sham  protest  of 
the  Intelligence.  That  periodical  has  intel- 
ligence enough  to  know  that  educational 
progress  owes  more  and  has  always 
owed  more  to  the  enthusiastic  apostles 
of  reform  than  to  the  entire  conservative 
"  pedagogical  community  "  besides.  They 
make  mistakes  because  they  are  survey- 
ing new  territory.  But  the  dog-in-the- 
manger  editor  or  teacher  who  sneers  at 
their  ideas  most  contemptuously  is  quite 
as  often  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  their 


value.  He  rushes  in  to  scoff,  but  he  often 
remains  to  pray,  provided  he  stays  long 
enough  and  has  sense  enough  to  learn. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  educational 
journal  to  treat  with  judicial  fairness  all 
serious  and  intelligent  efforts  at  educa- 
tional reform?  The  prophet  has  always 
been  persecuted  by  the  priest.  He  al- 
ways will  be.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
priest  to  persecute  the  prophet,  and  it 
is  a  valuable  one  in  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization. But  a  journal  that  offers 
its  services  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
educational  theories  and  practices  cannot 
be  either  priest  or  prophet.  Its  function 
is  rather  that  of  the  philosopher,  who 
sees  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  deliver- 
ances of  both  priest  and  prophet,  and 
seeks  to  guard  against  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  either.  To  have  only  sneers  for 
the  prophet  is  filling  merely  the  office  of 
the  priest. 


Recent  Pedag^ogical  Literature. 

Among  the  valuable  books  recently  pub- 
lished is  a  practical  treatise  on  "School 
Management,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White.  The 
American  Book  Company  have  put  this 
volume  of  320  pages  into  good  form,  and 
sell  it  for  $1.00. 

The  author  has  marshalled  here  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  years,  in  a 
very  effective  way.  He  evidently  con- 
siders "school  management"  as  a  syno- 
nym for  the  art  of  moral  training  in  the 
school.  The  topics  discussed  are  "Ends 
and  Means,"  "The  Teacher  as  a  Gov- 
ernor," "Conditions  of  Easy  Control," 
"Mechanical  Devices,"  "Will  Training," 
"School  Incentives,"  "Punishment," 
"Moral  Instruction,"  "Materials  for 
Moral  Instruction,"  and  "Religion  in  the 
School." 

Dr.  White's  great  power  as  a  speaker 
and  writer  lies  in  his  ability  to  organize 
in  an  attractive  and  convincing  form, 
and  present  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
style  the  generally  accepted  points  of 
doctrine  among  thoughtful  teachers.  He 
is,  among  educators,  what  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
ton was  among  politicians.  Mr.  Morton 
never  discovered  a  great  idea  in  politics. 
He  never  broke  new  ground.  But  he 
had  the  power  of  marshalling  commonly 
accepted  truths  so  as  to  compel  his  audi- 
ence to  arrive  at  his  conclusions. 

This  volume  reminds  the  reader,  many 
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times,  of  "Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching;"  not  in  its  matter  or  its 
method  so  much  as  in  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades it,  and  the  use  that  he  makes  of 
more  modern  material  than  that  which 
was  available  when  Mr.  Page  wrote. 
The  reader  is  never  startled  by  a  new 
thought  or  doctrine  that  compels  him  to 
examine  anew  his  own  foundations,  but 
he  will  often  see  the  old  in  a  new  light, 
which  may  be  of  greater  value  to  him. 
The  book  is  not  so  much  an  inspiration 
to  thinking  as  a  guide  to  doing. 

There  are  sentences  and  paragraphs  in 
it  that  ought  to  be  written  on  the  sky. 
For  example:  "One  month  of  teaching 
under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
true  ideals  is  worth  a  year's  teaching 
without  such  guidance."  "Skill  in  turn- 
ing a  grindstone  is  readily  acquired;  and 
the  more  mechanical  a  device,  the  more 
readily  can  an  untrained  teacher  use  it. 
*  *  *  Crank-turning  in  teaching  is  a 
simple  process,  and  hence  the  large  num- 
ber of  crank-turners  incur  schools." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  entire  book  is 
a  treatise  upon  moral  instruction,  the 
author  has  devoted  the  last  one  hundred 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  "moral"  and 
"religious  instruction,"  as  these  terms 
are  commonly  understood.  He  holds  that 
regular,  systematic  moral  instruction 
should  have  as  prominent  a  place  upon 
the  school  program  as  arithmetic  or 
reading.  We  understand  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  lessons  is  to  fix  in  the  mind 
ideals  of  conduct.  Some  fifty  pages  of 
the  volume  are  devoted  to  outlines  of  les- 
sons, and  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
giving  this  moral  instruction.  The 
author  has  no  sympathy  with  the  notion 
that  moral  teaching  is  necessarily  dis- 
tasteful and  uninteresting  to  children. 
Like  other  studies  the  interest  and  at- 
tractiveness depends  upon  the  teacher 
and  the  method  of  presentation. 

On  the  matter  of  religion  in  the  schools 
the  book  does  not  insist  upon  formal  re- 
ligious teaching.  The  author  evidently 
believes  in  it  provided  the  people  do  not 
oppose  it,  but  nothing  can  be  gained  and 
much  can  be  lost  by  persisting  in  relig- 
ious instruction  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  parents.  The  doctrine  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  that  religious  instruction  is 
necessary  to  a  certain  extent  in  order  to 
make  moral  training  efficient.  To  what 
extent  the  author  tries  to  state. 


The  most  unsatisfactory  and,  to  us,  un- 
tenable assumption  in  the  book,  is  that 
which  results  in  the  distinctions  it  draws 
between  ethical.,  moral,  and  religious  life. 
It  is  rather  sharply  divided  into  three  parts 
which  discuss  the  ethical,  moral, -dw^  relig- 
ious influences  in  education,  respectively. 
It  seems  as  if-  the  best  modern  thought  is 
that  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  any 
high  ideal  of  conduct  or  of  character  is 
ethical,  moral,  and  religious,  and  that 
little  is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  empha- 
size differences  where  no  essential  differ- 
ence exists. 

ANOTHER  NEW  BOOK. 

Another  valuable  little  book,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  is  "Classic  Stories  for  the  Lit- 
tle Ones,"  by  Lida  B.  McMurry.  It  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  teach  mothers  and  teachers  how 
to  select  stories  for  children  of  the  first 
and  second  grades,  and  how  to  teach 
them.  In  addition  to  this  important  in- 
formation, it  provides  the  stories,  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  children,  and  sup- 
plements them  with  beautiful  poems.  If 
any  one  is  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
such  literature  for  children,  it  seems  as 
though  the  reading  of  the  teachers'  and 
mothers'  edition  of  this  book  would  settle 
their  doubts. 

But  the  book  must  be  read  intelli- 
gently. The  first  story  appeals  to  a  very 
infantile  literary  sense,  but  it  has  not 
failed  to  interest  small  children  for  many 
generations.  The  teacher  will  discover 
a  moral  content  even  in  this  "silly  jin- 
gle," and  will  discover  that  the  "jingle" 
interests  because  it  appeals  to  the  child's 
dawning  poetical  sense.  The  stories  grow 
in  literary  worth  and  moral  value  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  There  are  two  editions 
of  it;  one  for  teachers  and  mothers  con- 
taining 148  pages,  and  one  for  the  chil- 
dren of  110  pages. 


But  whatever  may  be  true  of  schools 
under  private  management,  the  public 
school  cannot  make  religion  its  end  or  re- 
ligious instruction  and  worship  its  neces- 
sary function.  It  must  leave  to  the  fam- 
ily and  the  church  the  obligation  to  pro- 
eide  that  religious  instruction  that  looks 
to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. — Dr.  E.  E. 
White. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Conclusions  as  to  Concentration 

As  discussed  in  the    Schoolmasters'  Club, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  Oct.  5  and  6,  1894. 

I. 

1.  Concentration  lays  increased  em- 
phasis upon  the  logical  and  causal  se- 
quence of  ideas  in  each  single  study. 
Each  study  becomes  more  of  a  unit,  more 
organically  related  in  its  parts.  The 
stress  laid  upon  the  perception  and 
study  of  relations  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  parts  of  a  single  study. 
And  yet  concentration  is  accused  of 
breaking  up  this  sequence  of  ideas  in  a 
single  branch.  In  making  some  studies 
incidental  to  others  more  important,  and 
in  following  the  suggestions  of  one  study 
into  another,  there  is  danger  of  disjoint- 
ing the  essential  parts  of  a  study  and  of 
destroying  its  proper  sequence  and  unity. 
The  pedagogical  movement  in  approach- 
ing any  study  is  not  strictly  logical  and 
systematic.  To  begin  with  system  and 
classification  is  not  pedagogical.  We 
must  work  rather  inductively  from  con- 
crete or  individual  cases  up  through  com- 
parisons to  more  general  conclusions. 
We  can  afford  to  make  many  mistakes 
and  partial  conclusions,  working  out  of 
them  into  a  larger  grasp  of  thought. 
There  is  in  each  important  study  a  body 
of  related  ideas  that  have  a  rational  se- 
quence that  should  be  followed  by  the 
children  as  they  approach  and  master 
the  difficulties  of  the  study. 

2.  Concentration  calls  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  many  close  and  intimate  re- 
lations between  different  branches  of 
study.  This  cross-relation  between 
studies  is  often  more  significant  and  im- 
portant than  the  connections  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  study.  For 
example,  the  relation  of  an  oak  tree  to 
other  trees,  such  as  walnut,  hickory, 
beech,  etc.,  is  less  important  than  its  re- 
lation to  the  soil  (geology),  to  climate 
(geography),  to  sunshine,  rain,  flow  of 
sap,  changes  in  sap  (physics  and  chem- 
istry). The  vital  relations  of  a  tree  are 
with  the  other  sciences,  while  the  formal 


relations  (classifications)  are  with  other 
trees,  plants,  etc.  (botany). 

This  emphasis  of  the  inter-relations  be- 
tween studies  is  the  new  or  at  least  sig- 
nificant thought  involved  in  concentra- 
tion. In  practical  school  studies  such 
relations  between  different  studies  have 
been  largely  overlooked. 

3.  Concentration  divides  studies  into 
principal  and  subordinate.  The  real 
studies,  such  as  literature,  history, 
natural  science,  and  geography,  take 
the  lead.  Reading  (word  forms),  lan- 
guage (sentence  forms),  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  drawing,  are  formal  and  second- 
ary. The  use  of  the  word  real  in  this 
connection  was  almost  universally  ob- 
jected to  in  the  discussion  in  the  School- 
masters' Club.  The  spirited  discussion, 
however,  which  was  raised  on  this  word 
brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  we 
ought  to  find  a  word  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  content  studies  and  the  sym- 
bolic studies;  that  is,  the  studies,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  have  to  do  primarily 
with  the  realities  of  knowledge  and 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  deal 
with  the  forms  of  expressing  knowledge. 
The  importance  of  this  distinction  is 
clear  when  we  reflect  that  school  exer- 
cises have  a  powerful  natural  tendency 
toward  formalism.  It  was  remarked 
that  thought  and  form  always  go  to- 
gether, or  that  they  are  indispensable  to 
each  other.  But  forms  are  often  learned 
which  have  very  little  meaning  or  con- 
tent. Our  schools  are  suffering  from  too 
much  devotion  to  the  mechanical  forms. 
It  is  possible  to  have  husks  without  any 
corn. 

4.  The  real  (content)  studies  are  the 
first  great  centers  of  instruction,  because 
of  the  interest  and  stimulating  knowledge 
they  contain.  They  are  more  concrete, 
real,  and  attractive  to  children.  The  in- 
terests and  sensibilities  awakened  by  the 
real  studies  make  them  powerful  centers 
of  culture  and  of  character-development. 
Education,  as  seen  in  common  schools  in 
all  counties,  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  drift 
into  formal  and  mechanical  exercises,  and 
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it  needs  constantly  to  be  lifted  out  of 
this  slough  of  despond ;  for  such  it  is  to 
many  children.  History,  literature, geog- 
raphy, and  natural  science  are  and  will 
always  remain  the  great  studies, the  rich 
sources  from  which  valuable,  useful,  and 
stimulating  knowledge  must  spring.  The 
other  studies  are  necessary,  but,  if  put 
first  and  drilled  upon  exclusively,  they 
dull  and  deaden  the  minds  of  children. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  about 
enriching  the  school  course;  but  there  is 
no  possible  way  of  enriching  it  so  vital  as 
that  of  putting  more  soul-stirring  knowl- 
edge into  it.  Formal  studies  may  be 
never  so  well  taught,  the  best  results  of 
teaching  will  still  be  lacking  unless  sub- 
jects of  study  are  presented  to  children 
which  avvaken  their  spontaneous  thought- 
energy.  These  real  studies  contain  the 
life-giving  part  of  educative  materials, 
and  to-day  they  are  sadly  neglected  in 
the  schools. 

5.  The  formal  studies  should  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  incidental  and  derivative. 
The  thought-materials  they  handle  are 
derived  from  the  more  stimulating  real 
studies.  A  lively  discussion  was  pro- 
duced in  the  club  by  a  proposition  to 
abolish  formal  drill  exercises  in  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.  The  question 
in  dispute  was  finally  formulated  as  fol- 
lows: Can  such  an  interest  be  awakened 
in  the  content  of  a  study  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  pure  formal  drill?  Opin- 
ions were  divided  on  this  point,  but  the 
need  for  more  thought  and  realism  in 
study  was  admitted. 

6.  Concentration  is  designed  to  bring 
all  school  studies  into  closer  organic  re- 
lationship, to  strengthen  character  by 
unifying  the  scattered  realms  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  make  all  knowledge  more 
efficient  by  rendering  it  more  available. 
For  related  knowledge  is  more  easily  un- 
derstood and  remembered. 

7.  Concentration  emphasizes  a  close  re- 
lation between  school  studies  and  home 
experience.  The  whole  psychical  experi- 
ence of  a  child  should  be  brought  within 
the  circle  of  concentrating  influences. 

C.  A.  MCMURRY. 


The  Roodhouse  Meeting. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  Teachers'  Association  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Morgan,  Scott,  Jersey,  and  Greene 


was  held  in  the  opera  house  at  Roodhouse, 
October  18  and  19.  Some  of  the  names 
on  the  program  were  Henry  Raab,  W. 
B.  Davis,  W.  W.  Earnest,  John  E.  Brad- 
ley, J.  R.  Barker,  and  A.  S.  Draper.  Dr. 
Draper  was  unavoidably  absent.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  J.  P.  Blanton, 
of  the  Missouri  State  University,  and 
Rev.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Jacksonville.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance 
good.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Jacksonville. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen: 

President — J.  R,  Harker,  Jacksonville. 

Vice-presidents — County  Superintendents  of 
the  four  counties. 

Secretary — Laura  Sharp,  Murrayville. 

Treasurer — L.  M.  Bowman,  Winchester. 

R.R.  Secretary — A.  D.  Snyder,  Greenfield. 

Ass'tR.R.  Secretary,  Henry  Higgins,  Jack- 
sonville. 

THOUGHTS  EXPRESSED  AND  SUGGESTED. 

Directors  may  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  public  schools  by  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  school  work,  by  supporting  the 
teacher  in  his  efforts  to  control  the 
school,  and  by  adhering  strictly  to  the 
law  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
district. 

Directors  should  receive  a  small  salary. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  by  men  part 
of  the  time  during  their  school  life. 

Education  aims  to  build  character. 
How  to  make  money  is  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

Keep  the  child  from  temptation  as  far  as 
possible,  and  build  his  character  so  firm 
that  he  will  be  able  to  resist  temptation 
when  exposed. 

We  need  better  institute  instructors, 
and  better  county  superintendents. 

No  one  should  be  elected  county  super- 
intendent who  does  not  possess  a  state 
certificate. 

It  is  the  true  man  or  woman  behind 
the  plan,  that  is  needed  in  our  school 
system. 

Institute  instructors  cannot  always 
teach  what  they  desire  to  teach,  but  are 
governed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  assembled  teachers. 

Fear  of  the  annual  examination  leads 
to  text-book  work  in  the  institute. 

We  can  not  teach  the  pupil  all  of  any 
subject.     We  can  only  start  him  aright. 

In  a  teacher's  preparation,  there  should 
be  scholarship,  self  study,  and  consecra- 
tion to  the  work. 
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As  we  learned,  so  do  our  pupils  learn; 
therefore,  study  self. 

Examinations  for  teachers'  certificates 
should  be  held  monthly. 

There  should  be  a  system  of  progress- 
ive examinations,  which  would  not  re- 
quire candidates  to  go  over  the  same 
work  year  after  year. 

There  should  be  a  lower-grade  state 
certificate. 

A  teacher  should  be  more  than  he 
seems.  There  is  in  the  true  teacher  a 
silent  influence  more  powerful  than  any 
other  qualification. 

A  teacher  whose  pupils  do  not  desire 
to  continue  their  education  has  failed  in 
the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 
The  grammar  school  should  create  a  de- 
sire to  enter  the  high  school,  and  this,  in 
turn,  should  cause  pupils  to  desire  a  col-  * 
lege  education.  A.  D.  Snyder, 

Roodhouse,  111. 


Notes  on  the  Northern  Illinois  Meeting. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  association  at 
Aurora,  October  26  and  27,  was,  from 
every  educational  point  of  view,  an  ideal 
one.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Chas.  McMurry 
and  others  were  instrumental  in  having 
each  of  these  meetings  discuss  but  a  sin- 
gle topic — or,  at  most,  two — and  in  se- 
curing the  publication  of  all  the  papers 
in  a  pamphlet,  and  distributing  them  to 
the  members  before  the  meeting.  The 
meetings  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
these  papers,  and  the  time  usually  spent 
in  reading  them  is  saved.  The  discus- 
sions are  informal  and  of  the  character 
of  the  round-table,  any  person  having 
liberty  to  ask  questions  at  any  time  of 
the  different  speakers.  Each  session  is 
thus  devoted  to  a  close  and  searching 
study  of  the  particular  topic  before  it. 

The  plan  is  proving  a  great  success  in 
these  meetings,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
school-masters'  club,  which  meets  at 
Bloomington  twice  each  year.  The 
period  of  those  teachers'  meetings  in 
which  the  program  is  rammed  full  of 
stock  papers  written  to  order  by  persons 
who  have  learned  little  that  is  worth  re- 
porting, and  who  do  no  thinking,  is 
drawing  to  a  close  in  this  state. 

This  meeting  was  notable  for  the  high 
character  of  the  discussions.  Experts 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  professors 
in  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  universities 


and  the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  who 
are  specialists  in  child-study, psychology, 
and  physiology,  led  the  thought  of  the 
convention  in  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
lation of  their  discoveries  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  normal  schools 
and  universities  are  joining  hands  with 
the  progressive  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  the  study  of  the  function  of 
the  school  and  the  nature  of  the  child. 
The  Journal  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  Illinois,  in  particular,  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  in  general,  are  taking 
the  lead  in  getting  ready  to  formulate 
an  educational  doctrine  that  shall  meet 
the  demands  of  the  great  American  re- 
public in  the  matter  of  common  school 
education. 


The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was 
the  largest  ever  known.  And  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  multitude  was 
there  to  listen  and  to  learn.  It  was  no 
gala  day,  or  junketing  expedition,  for 
any  of  them.  At  every  session  the  rooms 
were  crowded  with  eager  listeners  who 
remained  to  the  end.  The  large  repre- 
sentation from  the  primary  teachers  was 
especially  marked  and  gratifying.  The 
hall  of  the  new  high  school  building  was 
filled  with  them  at  their  special  meetings. 
We  listened  to  their  discussions  to  learn 
how  much  of  a  grip  these  women  have  on 
the  relation  of  nature-study,  which  the 
program  called  geography,  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  child  for  living  in  the 
world.  There  is  evidently  much  that  is 
yet  vague  and  undetermined  in  both  the 
purpose  and  the  method  of  this  work  in 
the  primary  school.  But  they  are  full 
of  the, idea  that  its  function  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  they  are  struggling  earn- 
estly to  clear  up  their  thinking  about  it. 
We  noted  that  in  the  outline  of  geogra- 
phy study  printed  in  the  pamphlet,  there 
was  nothing  which  the  schools  call  geog- 
raphy before  the  child  reaches  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  This  is  after  many  of  the 
children  have  left  school.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  just  as  well  if  the  wooden  in- 
struction in  geography  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  is  to  continue.  But  it  will 
not  continue,  nor  will  the  study  of 
natural  science,  pure  and  simple, 
take  its  place.  The  pamphlet  de- 
fines geography  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face— which  is  not  a  bad  definition,  cer- 
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tainly — and  we  have  the  conviction  that 
a  pretty  clear  image  of  this  appearance 
will  be  formed  by  the  children  of  the 
near  future,  before  they  arrive  at  the 
fifth  year  of  their  school  life.  This  ten- 
dency to  lose  sight  of  geography  in  early 
teaching  arises  from  a  too  strong  empha- 
sis placed  upon  the  function  of  science 
knowledge  in  the  early  education  of  chil- 
dren. But  this  undue  emphasis  may  be 
necessary  in  order  To  overcome  the  iner- 
tia of  the  schools,  which  resist  all  change 
from  what  now  is.  The  fundamental 
fault  in  our  thinking  of  educational  the- 
ories is  that  we  forget  that  the  mind's 
process  in  all  thinking  is  analytic-syn- 
thetic. The  emphasis  on  analysis  alone 
gives  distinctness  but  no  unity.  Syn- 
thesis gives  a  vague,  shadowy  whole 
having  no  distinctness  of  parts. 


Superintendents  Freeman  and  Green- 
man,  of  Aurora,  won  the  commendations 
and  gratitude  of  all  for  their  untiring 
and  successful  efforts  in  taking  care  of 
the  great  crowd  of  teachers  that  filled 
the  town  on  Friday  night.  The  genial 
orator  who  welcomed  us  said  that  Aurora 
is  "fast  becoming  a  convention  city, "  and 
three-in-a-bed  confirms  us  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  yet  in  a  state  of  becoming.  But 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  these  genial  gen- 
tlemen who  direct  the  education  of  that 
flourishing  town  that  the  whole  of  North- 
ern Illinois  undertake  to  bivouac  there 
over  night. 

The  hotels  of  Aurora  showed  commend- 
able zeal  in  their  efforts  to  "feed  and 
sleep"  the  crowd  that  thronged  their  cor- 
ridors, and  quite  as  commendable  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  prudence  in  charging 
the  full  rates  of  two  dollars  per  day  for 
not  being  able  to  do  it.  Four  in  a  room 
intended  for  one  was  not  conducive  to 
sleep,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  leg  of 
the  undertaking. 

Dr.  Charles  McMurry  added  to  his  laur- 
els as  an  expounder  of  educational  doc- 
trine at  the  Aurora  meeting.  His  amiabil- 
ity is  inexhaustible  in  the  hottest  discus- 
sions, and  his  spirit  is  that  of  the  searcher 
after  the  truth. 


Prof.  Krohn,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, won  golden  opinions  from  all  quar- 
ters for  his  able  and  courteous  manage- 


ment of  the  child-study  section.  Mr. 
Krohn  is  a  good  talker  and  an  earnest 
student. 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  who  delivered 
an  able  and  inspiring  address  on  the  re- 
lation of  physical  growth  to  school  educa- 
tion, promises  to  become  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  association  for  child-study  in 
this  state.  Col.  Parker  is  president  of 
this  body,  and  a  number  of  the  leading 
students  of  education  are  active  mem- 
bers. 

We  noted  that  Dr.  Holmes  was  en- 
tangled, with  so  many  others,  in  the 
errors  resulting  from  a  wrong  reading  of 
educational  and  criminal  statistics. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  re- 
mark, by  platform  orators,  that  the  per 
cent  of  crime  is  increasing  three  times 
as  fast,  in  this  country,  as  the  per  cent 
of  population;  for  the  statistics  say  so. 
But  these  statistics  do  not  explain  that 
in  our  growing  civilization,  numerous  of- 
fenses against  good  order,  which  form- 
erly were  passed  by  unnoticed,  are  now 
in  the  catagory  of  crimes.  The  greater 
number  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  may 
indicate,  therefore,  better  order  and  less 
bad  conduct  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  formerly.  At  least  these 
statistics  should  be  sifted  before  they 
are  used  by  public  speakers. 

Prof.  Donaldson,  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, spoke  very  acceptably  on  the  re- 
lation of  brain  growth  to  education.  It 
is  not  often  that  so  able  an  expert  speaks 
at  teachers'  conventions.  But  the  times 
are  changing,  and  the  best  thought  and 
scholarship  of  the  country  is  joining  with 
the  teachers  in  the  study  of  education 
and  of  children.  Prof.  Donaldson  said 
the  child  is  born  with  all  the  brain  cells 
he  ever  will  possess.  There  is  no  making 
of  new  brain  cells;  growth  is  a  process 
of  developing  these  cells.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  some  children  are  "born 
short"  in  brain  cells  and  others  "born 
long"  no  definite  answer  was  given. 
This  is  an  important  bit  of  information 
which  would  seem  to  be  within  reach  of 
these  specialists.  We  think  that  the 
opinion  of  mankind  favors  the  view  that 
all  children  do  not  come  into  the  world 
with  the  same  brain  capital.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  certainly 
about  it. 
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The  Illinois  State  Reformatory. 

There  are  many  well-informed  citizens 
of  Illinois  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  state  institution.  Two  years  ago  a 
law  was  enacted  transforming  the  state 
reform  school  at  Pontiac  into  a  state  re- 
formatory, and  Maj.  McClaughry  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it.  The  inmates  are 
boys  from  10  to  21  years  of  age,  and 
there  are  nearly  750  of  them  at  this 
time.  The  law  requires  that  all  persons 
between  these  ages,  found  guilty  of 
crime,  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  court 
to  this  institution  instead  of  to  the 
state's  prison.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  state's 
prison  for  boys.  The  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  sentence  is  that  it  is  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

In  character  the  institution  is  both 
penal  and  educational.  The  chief  pur- 
pose is  the  reform  of  the  boys,  but  a 
prominent  idea,  in  working  this  reform, 
is  that  the  boys  shall  be  made  to  see  that 
it  is  their  own  deed  that  returns  to  them 
as  punishment,  or,  that  works  their  re- 
lease. Whether  life  shall  be  a  burden  to 
them  for  an  indeterminate  period,  or 
they  shall  earn  a  parole  at  an  early  day, 
depends  upon  themselves.  Maj.  Mc- 
Claughry is  a  man  wonderfully  endowed 
by  nature,  and  well  equipped  by  study 
and  experience  for  the  position  of  super- 
intendent. He  was  warden  of  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Joliet  for  fourteen  years, 
and,  subsequently,  chief  of  police  of  Chi- 
cago. No  one  can  be  in  his  presence  for 
an  hour  and  escape  the  conviction  that 
he  is  an  honest,  sincere  man  of  marked 
intellectual  power,  who  has  a  great  warm 
heart.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  the 
evils  of  our  penal  system,  or  is  more  able 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  adapt  it  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  unfortunates 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  He  adminis- 
ters discipline  with  a  hand  of  steel  in  a 
velvet  glove.  These  boys  were  nearly 
all  "born  short"  in  intellect,  or  in  moral 
sense,  or  in  both.  Most  of  them  are  evi- 
dently defective  in  both  of  these  respects. 
This  natural  deficiency  has  been  empha- 
sized by  bad  home  training,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  the  discipline  and  education 
given  by  the  school.  They  are  not  so 
defective  by  nature  that  a  careful  train- 
ing, from  the  first,  would  not  have  made 
of  them  passable  members  of  society, 
and  the  hope  that  they  may  yet  become 
such  has  brought   into  existence  this 


institution  with  its  noble  and  self-sacri- 
ficing officials.  At  best  these  boys,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  will  be  the  weaklings 
of  society.  Of  the  750  not  fifty  are  well 
endowed  by  nature. 

This  institution  exists  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  the  humble 
Nazarene  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
commonwealth.  It  is  a  standing  rebuke 
to  that  pessimistic  sentiment  that  man 
is  becoming  irreligious  as  he  drifts  away 
from  the  theological  moorings  of  the  past. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  has  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  prevailed  so 
widely  and  wrought  so  mightily  in  human 
society  as  now. 

A  majority  of  these  boys  are  without 
any  education.  Four  hundred  entered 
the  lowest  primary  grade  of  the  school. 
They  are  here  taught  to  read  and  write, 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  history. 

Stories  like  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 
are  read  to  them  and  the  boys  have  fre- 
quent personal  interviews  with  the  super- 
intendent. The  administration  of  the  dis- 
cipline is  of  a  high  order.  Every  teacher 
and  parent  in  the  state  ought  to  become 
acquinted  with  it.  Maj.  McClaughry  is 
a  born  teacher  of  bad  boys.  At  every 
step  there  is  a  dignified  appeal  to  the 
boy's  reason  and  sense  of  justice.  He 
may  hate  the  punishment,  but  he  is  con- 
scious that  it  is  administered  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness.  He  is  always  heard  in  his  own 
defense.  The  school,  the  workshop,  and 
the  military  drill  are  the  means  employed 
for  redeeming  these  boys.  A  rational  sys- 
tem of  classification  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  the  promotion  from  class  to  class 
into  the  parole  class,  as  the  required 
credits  are  obtained,  and  of  demotion  to 
lower  classes  for  offenses,  keeps  ever  be- 
fore them  the  thought  that  what  happens 
to  them  is  the  result  of  their  own 
deeds. 

The  saddest  reflection  is  that  so  much 
of  wisdom  and  heart  is  so  freely  expended 
by  the  administration  for  so  small  re- 
turns. Were  the  boys  mentally  capable 
of  appreciating  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing they  receive,  and  of  becoming  self- 
directive — as  it  seeks  to  make  them — one 
would  not  be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of 
the  great  waste  of  energy  involved  in 
trying  to  redeem  them.  Yet  the  thought 
will  come  that  they  are  not  capable  enough 
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to  be  saved  and  that  much  of  love's  labor 
is  lost. 

But  this  conviction  is  silenced  when 
the  great  value  to  them  of  even  the  little 
they  are  able  to  acquire  is  considered. 

To  help  the  unfortunates  in  mental  en- 
dowments is  a  higher  order  of  charity 
than  it  is  for  society  to  redeem  those  who 
may  be  able  to  pay  back  to  it  their  debt. 
True  charity  seeks  to  help  the  needy  and 
does  not  count  the  cost.  It  is  this  spirit 
that  has  prompted  the  state  to  build  this 
institution  and  it  prevails  in  the  admin- 
istration of  it.  Gr.  P.B. 


Silly  Criticism. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  social  gossip  of  the 
town  than  it  does  about  the  education  of 
children,  if  it  hopes  to  retain  its  position 
as  authority  in  social  matters.  Its  crit- 
icism on  the  efforts  of  school  authorities 
to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  is  the  silliest 
drivel  ever  published.  We  suppose  that 
The  Post  must  imagine  that  it  is  voicing 
the  thought  of  some  of  its  readers,  but 
we  trust  its  imagination  is  playing  it 
false  as  to  most  of  them.  Some  callow 
youth  is  probably  employed  to  write  up 
the  schools,  about  which  he  evidently 
knows  nothing,  and,  judging  from  these 
specimens  of  his  intelligence,  has  little 
ability  to  learn.  But  Chicago  is  metro- 
politan. All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  are  found  there,  some  wise 
and  some  otherwise.  We  suppose  that 
these  criticisms  are  published  by  The  Post 
for  the  "otherwise." 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal. 

This  school  opened  this  year  with  good 
prospects. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  en- 
rollment is  417,  a  slight  advance  on  term 
enrollment  of  last  fall. 

An  excellent  spirit  prevails,  and  good 
work  is  done  everywhere. 

The  entrance  examinations  were  some- 
what closer,  and  classification  has  been 
made  more  strict.  Students  are  held 
much  more  closely  to  the  course.  This 
is  difficult  to  do,  as  many  are  in  for  a 
term  or  two  and  are  eager  to  take  such 
things  as  will  tit  for  county  examina- 
tions. 


The  course  of  study  is  still  found  too 
heavy,  yet  students  are  anxious  to  take 
more  than  the  required  work. 

Thoroughness  is  receiving  additional 
emphasis  in  many  departments. 

The  class  work  is  compelling  a  much 
greater  use  of  the  library  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  school  needs  roomier  quarters 
for  its  readers  and  some  arrangement  by 
which  additions  of  new  books  may  be 
constantly  made  to  its  library. 

The  authorities  seem  pleased  that  the 
entering  students  in  so  large  a  number 
take  the  four-years'  courses.  The  Latin 
course  has  about  sixty  in  the  first  year, 
and  the  German  thirty. 

The  entering  three-years'  students 
number  about  sixty. 

The  Faculty  Club  has  not  been  re-or- 
ganized for  this  year;  but  a  committee 
was  appointed  lately  to  plan  the  re-or- 
ganization. 

Zeal  in  this  matter  is  not  superabun- 
dant. 

Miss  Grildemeister  spent  several  days 
lately  at  the  Northern  Normal,  getting 
items  for  use  in  the  model  school. 

Everyone  seems  to  expect  advanced 
results  from  this  year's  work  in  the 
Southern  Normal.  R. 


The  Holiday  Meeting. 

Prof.  Nicholas  Murry  Butler,  of  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  Columbia  College; 
Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Pres.  John  W.  Cook,  Illinois 
Normal  University,  are  to  deliver  the 
evening  addresses  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  association. 
The  wide-awake  teachers  of  the  state  will 
be  there  en  masse.  No  one  can  afford  to 
remain  away,  and  will  not  unless  com- 
pelled by  necessity. 


A  Course  for  Teachers. 

The  course  of  study  in  pedagogy  by 
correspondence,  organized  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  has  begun 
its  work.  A  number  of  teachers  from 
different  states  have  entered  upon  this 
course  of  reading  and  study.  A  pam- 
phlet detailing  the  general  plan,  and  an- 
other outlining  fully  the  work  for  the 
first  six  weeks  have  been  sent  out.  The 
plan  of  this  course  is  to  lead  those  teach- 
ers, who  have  time  for  it,  in  a  systematic 
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study  of  the  leading  educational  problems 
now  before  the  schools,  to  indicate  three 
or  four  books  for  careful  study  each  year 
and  a  large  variety  of  references  to  other 
books  and  valuable  discussions  in  period- 
icals and  pamphlets  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison and  broader  survey.  Those 
wishing  to  know  more  about  this  course 
and  the  terms  offered  should  address  the 
manager,      Charles  A.  McMurry, 

Normal,  Illinois. 


Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Ed.  Public-School  Journal: 

The  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  take  place  this  year  at  Spring- 
field, December  26,  27,  and  28.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

Evening  of  the  26th,  opening  of  the  sessions 
by  the  president,  T.  C.  Clendenen,  followed  by 
an  address  by  Pres.  Draper,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Morning  of  the  27th,  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  Child  Study — its  scope  and  possibil- 
ities, by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker;  Dr.  Krohn,  of 
Champaign;  and  Dr.  Donaldson,  Neurologist 
of  the  Chicago  University,  and  others. 

Evening  of  the  27th,  address  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murry  Butler,  president  of  the  N.E.A. 

Morning  of  the  28th,  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  manual  training,  by 
Prof.  A.  R.  Robinson,  of  the  Chicago  High  and 
M.  T.  School,  and  others. 

Evening  of  the  28th,  address  by  Pres.  J.  W. 
Cook,  of  Normal. 

Among  the  reports  of  committees  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  teachers  of 
Illinois,  are: 

1.  On  the  establishment  of  more  normal 
schools. 

2.  On  a  revision  of  the  state  course  of  study. 

3.  On  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  the 
kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system. 

4.  On  a  more  intimate  union  between  col- 
leges, normals,  high,  and  grammar  schools. 

A  music  section  has  been  added,  with  P.  C. 
Hayden,  of  Quincy,  as  president.  Reports 
from  the  executive  committees  of  other  sec- 
tions give  promise  of  a  very  useful  session. 

Yours  truly,       Wm.  C.  Payne, 

Hinsdale,  Illinois. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Three  orders  for  flags  this  morning,  in  the 
first  mail — and  not  a  very  good  day  for  flags. 

P.  W.  Search,  lately  of  South  Pueblo,  is 
elected  to  the  superintendency  in  Los  Angeles 
for  four  years,  at  $3,000  a  year. 

Any  subscriber  returning  us  a  copy  of  The 
JouKNAL  for  October,  1893,  will  have  his  sub- 
scription extended  for  one  month. 

State  Superintendent  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  issues 
an  urgent  call  upon  the  county  superintendents 
to  meet  at  DesMoines  December  26-^8, 


Prof.  W.  A.  Wetzell,  formerly  of  Illinois, 
lately  did  very  successful  institute  work  in 
Wallowa  county.  Ore.,  as  we  hear  from  one  of 
the  members. 

Toy  Money. — Do  you  know  how  useful  you 
can  make  this  in  teaching  your  little  classes 
the  practical  operations  of  trade.  We  can 
furnish  it  for  25  cents  a  box  prepaid. 

The  schools  of  West  Virginia  will  celebrate 
the  16th  of  November  as  "Arbor  day."  A 
very  beautiful  and  appropriate  program  has 
been  sent  out  to  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

Birdseye  Blakeman,  the  New  York  pub- 
lisher, died  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  September 
30.  He  was  70  years  old,  and  had  been  in  the 
book  business  in  New  York  for  fifty  years. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  says:  "It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  an  educator  like  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  until  recently  superintendent  of  the 
Omaha  schools,  should  leave  the  common 
school  service." 

Dr.  James  Strong,  associate  editor  with  Dr. 
McClintock  of  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Biblical, 
Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature," 
died  at  Round  Lake,  New  York,  August  7.  He 
was  72  years  old. 

Mr.  William  Aldrich,  principal  of  schools  at 
Athens,  HI.,  last  year,  and  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Combs,  superintendent  last  year  at  Pontiac, 
111.,  are  both  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
pursuing  their  studies. 

According  to  the  recent  reportof  Supt.  J.  L. 
Holloway,  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas, employ  forty-seven  teachers, of  which 
number  seven  are  men.  Twelve  are  employed 
in  schools  for  colored  pupils. 

The  Iowa  Schools  says  that  "The  teachers  of 
State  Center  meet  every  Monday  evening  as  a 
reading  circle,  Miss  Curtis,  the  principal, being 
the  leading  spirit."  W3  can  understand  that 
very  well;  it  is  just  like  her. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting,  in  De- 
cember, of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
Iowa  is  published.  That  is  well;  too  often  such 
announcements  appear  only  a  very  few  days 
before  the  time  set  for  the  meeting. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  a  school  enrollment  of 
about  3,000;  over  200  in  the  high  school.  The 
people  are  expecting  to  erect  a  new  high 
school  building  shortly.  George  V.  Buchanan 
continues  as  the  efficient  superintendent. 

John  Fiske,  who  recently  completed  a  school 
history  of  the  United  States,  had  conferred 
upon  him  at  Harvard's  last  commencement 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  This  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  America's  greatest  historian  by  America's 
greatest  university. 

SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS,  AND  TEACHERS. 

When  you  need  Schedules,  or  Statements 
(used  in  city  schools  in  place  of  Schedules),  you 
can  get  them  from  us  by  the  quire  by  mail 
cheaper  than  of  your  dealer,  or  of  any  one  else. 

PuBMC-ScnooL  Publishing  Co, 
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There  are  4,000  children  of  school  age  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  whom  no  room  can 
be  found  in  the  public  schools. 

Pres.  Alfred  Holbrook,  of  the  Lebanon,  O., 
Normal  University, has  in  preparation  a  "Peda- 
gogical Psychology"  which  will  unite  in  a 
practical  manner  these  two  subjects  so  that 
the  youugest  and  oldest  teachers  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  and  apply  them. 

The  West  Michigan  School  Journal  is  a  new 
monthly  magazine  for  the  teachers  of  Western 
Michigan.  The  first  number  is  a  bright,  at- 
tractive little  volume  of  32  pages.  The  editor 
has  not  yet  fitted  himself  to  his  harness,  but 
he  is  evidently  able  and  willing  to  pull. 

Leach,  Shewall  &  Sanborn  have  published  a 
little  exercise  book  in  algebra  for  the  use  of 
schools,  that  will  relieve  the  teacher  of  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  preparing  examples  for  drill 
beyond  what  the  regular  text-book  contains. 
See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

The  recent  contest  at  Chicago  among  pub- 
lishers of  vertical  systems  of  writing,  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  copy  books  published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  As  Chicago  is  the 
first  large  city  in  this  country  to  declare  unre- 
servedly in  favor  of  vertical  penmanship,  the 
publishers  of  the  Normal  Review  system  may 
well  feel  a  pride  in  this  decision. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  the  can- 
didates for  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  school  teaching  and  are  interested  in  the 
public  schools.  While  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  representatives  of  other  vocations  should 
be  on  this  board,  we  believe  that  capable  and 
representative  teachers  should  be  there  also. 

Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook  died  at  Olivet, 
Mich.,  on  Sept.  30.  He  had  been  prominent 
among  the  educators  of  Michigan  for  many 
years,  having  served  as  state  superintendent 
and  as  principal  of  the  state  normal  school. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  professor  in 
the  college  at  Olivet.  His  genial  face  and 
manner,  and  his  earnest,  upright  character, 
will  be  long  cherished  in  the  memory  of  hosts 
of  friends. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  Supt.  Ogg's  work  in 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  of  his  manual  for 
his  teachers.  He  writes  us  that  he  has  since 
received  requests  for  copies  of  the  manual  from 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Wyoming,  and  Texas.  This  list  shows  where 
the  wide-awake  teachers  are  to  be  found.  If 
a  fellow-worker  is  doing  good  work  they  wish 
to  know  about  it. 

The  teachers  of  Freeport,  III.,  have  agreed 
to  give  two  per  cent  of  their  first  month's  sal- 
ary, towards  a  fund  to  provide  a  professional 
library,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of, the  city. 
We  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  wide-awake  and 
earnest  superintendent  was  largely  to  blame 
for  this;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  very  creditable 
to  the  teiichers  of  Freeport.  Furthermore, 
children  will  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
who  will  do  an  act  like  this. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

A  list  of  nearly  thirty  subscribers  taken  by 
an  agent  of  this  Journal  in  Indiana  during 
the  summer  institutes,  was  not  sent  to  this 
office  until  nearly  the  end  of  October.  We  re- 
gret this  delay,  especially  since  it  was  the  fault 
of  our  representative.  We  have  received  no 
explanation  from  him  and  can  only  offer  the 
facts  as  our  apology  to  these  subscribers. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  McMurry's 
Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History  for 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades,  is  just 
through  the  press  by  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Price,  only  25  cents.  It  is  worth 
ten  times  that  to  any  teacher  who  wishes  to 
know  the  value  of  primary  literature  and  his- 
tory, and  how  to  teach  them.  The  lists  of 
books  to  be  used  in  the  different  grades  for 
reading  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

An  eminent  educator  and  author  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  remarks  that  The  Journal  struck  a 
center  shot  in  October  in  the  article  "Will  the 
Coming  Teacher  Attend  the  County  Institute?" 
when  it  spoke  of  the  indifference  of  the  county 
superintendent.  He  says:  "Given  the  weak 
or  uninterested  county  superintendent  and 
the  worthless  institute  follows  as  effect  from 
cause.  The  teacher  makes  the  school:  So  does 
the  superintendent  make  the  institute." 

Look  at  our  price-list  of  flags  on  another 
page.  It  is  the  lowest  price-list  for  a  first-class 
regulation  flag  published.  The  quality  of 
bunting  is  first-class.  We  have  sold  more  than  a 
thousand  flags  and  have  never  had  a  word  of 
complaint,  but  many  letters  expressing  satis- 
faction. Our  price  is  below  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Why?  Because  we  sell  at  a  smaller 
profit. 

Another  prominent  man  who  has  just  left  us 
is  Froude,  the  historian.  He  died  October  20, 
at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  his- 
tory at  that  university  in  1892,  on  the  death  of 
Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  "History  of  England,"  a  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  work,  notwithstanding  few 
will  accept  his  estimate  of  Henry  VIII. 

McMurry's  General  Method  is  gaining 
friends  everywhere.  It  is  used  for  study  in 
scores  of  teachers'  clubs  in  cities  and  towns  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  with  universal  ap- 
proval. Send  75  cents  to  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  for  a  copy. 
It  is  both  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  any 
teacher  who  wants  to  do  better  work. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  opens  a  lugubri- 
ous article  as  follows: 

"The  teaching  profession  is  exposed  to  more 
disagreeable,  humiliating,  and  exasperating 
experiences  than  any  other." 

Now,  we  wish  to  say  briefly,  we  have  not 
space  to  amplify,  that  we  believe  no  such  stuff; 
it  is  of  a  price  with  the  pessimistic  nonsense 
that  is  so  common  just  now.  In  the  expres- 
sive language  of  the  street,  it  is  "rot." 
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Reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  on  another  page,  will  show 
something  of  what  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  done  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Dr. 
Holmes  has  been  a  teacher  of  young  men  in  a 
medical  college  for  many  years.  But  he  has 
taught  many  more  men,  women,  and  children 
through  his  writings. 

Principal  C.  H.  McGrew,  of  the  California 
School  of  Methods  for  Teachers  and  Kinder- 
gartners,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  died  September  15. 
His  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  by  the 
children,  for  whom  he  had  worked  so  faith- 
fully and  with  such  great  success.  All  the 
schools  in  the  city  were  dismissed,  and  the 
flags  hung  at  half-mast,  in  honor  of  the  be- 
loved teacher  and  leader. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Peoria, 
111.,  has  ordered  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
"Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones''  for  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  that  city.  We  have  a  host  of 
small  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
were  received  weeks  before  the  book  was  out 
of  the  press.  We  can  make  them  now  as  f<ist 
as  they  are  wanted.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  published  in  America — the  teachers'  edi- 
tion, we  mean.  Many  other  story  books  are 
published,  but  this  is  the  first  one  that  tells 
how  to  teach  stories  to  children  in  a  way  that 
teachers  can  follow  it. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  the  central  school 
building  at  Huntsville,  Utah,  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  originated  from  a  defective 
flue  in  the  roof.  By  heroic  efforts  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  lower  story  were  saved  with 
but  slight  damages.  The  fire  was  discovered 
at  9:45  by  a  person  on  the  outside  who,  by  his 
yells,  threw  the  school  into  a  panic.  Furtun- 
ately,  no  one  was  hurt.  With  a  loss  of  only 
three  days,  the  principal,  J.  A.  Smith,  and  his 
corps  of  teachers  were  at  work  in  a  rented 
room.  The  loss  is  about  $6,000;  insurance, $3,- 
500.    It  will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
contains  an  article  by  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
editor  of  the  magazine,  upon  "The  Academic 
Treatment  of  English."  This  article  supple- 
ments one  by  the  same  author  in  the  Atlantic 
for  February,  upon  "  The  Educational  Law  of 
Reading  and  W^riting."  The  managers  of  the 
magazine  are  prepared  to  supply  these  two 
issues  at  the  reduced  price  of  50  cents.  These 
papers  are  important  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

Lida  B.  McMurry's  Classic  Stories  for  the 
Little  Ones  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  a 
first-class  book,  elegantly  bound,  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  well  illustrated.  The  teach- 
ers' edition  contains  full  suggestions  on  how 
to  teach  each  story.  Beautiful  poems  for  mem- 
orizing are  scattered  through  the  volume.  The 
stories  are  in  child-language  and  can  be  used 
as  material  for  teaching  children  to  read.  The 
child's  edition  sells  for  35  cents,  the  teachers' 
edition  for  40  cents.  Liberal  discounts  are 
made  for  classes.  Send  to  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  111. 


Three  prizes  to  counties  in  Iowa  have  been 
offered,  based  "on  the  amount  of  railway  mile- 
age paid  by  teachers  in  county  to  the  next 
state  association."  These  prizes  are  in  the 
form  of  educational  libraries,  valued  at  $25, 
$15,  and  SIO,  respectively. 

The  Westeryi  Teacher  iov  OciohQY  has  a  scath- 
ing editorial  on  State  Superintendent  Wells  of 
Wisconsin.  This  is  very  much  like  kicking  a 
dead  donkey.  Mr.  Wells  was  the  victim  of  an 
accident  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  state  su- 
perintendency.  There  is  always  something 
pathetic  in  the  efforts  of  a  little  man  to  fill  a 
large  place.  Mr.  Wells  finished  digging  his 
political  grave  by  his  silly  attack  upon  Prof. 
Ely.  We  have  no  reason  to  question  his  mo- 
tives in  this  act  and  other  ill-considered  under- 
takings. But  it  requires  intelligence  as  well 
as  aspiration  to  properly  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  great  office.    Requiescat  pace. 

At  the  City  Superintendents'  Association  to 
be  held  in  Indianapolis  Nov.  9,  10,  and  11,  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Superintendent  Patter- 
son, of  Edinburg,  upon,  "Shall  the  Superin- 
tendent Make  Questions  for  Examination  of 
his  Schools?" 

Under  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Ruskin's  Essays,  edited  by  Mrs.  Huf- 
ford,  will  be  made  the  basis  of  examination  on 
literary  work  in  the  teachers'  examination  for 
license,  from  November  until  April,  inclusive. 

C.  F.  Patterson  has  been  chosen  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  visit  the  State  Normal 
School. — Franklin,  Ind.,  Republican. 

Every  teacher  in  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  is 
a  subscriber  to  The  Public-School  Journal. 
So  writes  the  superintendent.  He  says  that 
the  teachers  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
"that  it  is  the  most  helpful  and  zeal-inspiring 
school  journal  published."  This  was  not  so 
before  Mr.  Rassweiler  went  to  Downer's  Grove. 
The  inference  we  draw,  is,  that  as  is  the  su- 
perintendent, so  are  the  teachers  in  their  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  their  vocation.  There 
are  individual  exceptions,  and  many  of  them, 
where  teachers  study  by  themselves  when  the 
superintendent  is  indifferent  to  their  improve- 
ment. But  if  a  general  spirit  of  improvement 
prevails  among  the  corps  it  is  the  superinten- 
dent who  leads  it. 

A  few  days  since,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a  few  minutes  in  the  schools  of  Pon- 
tiac.  111.  The  public  schools,  under  Supt. 
Geo.  A.  Weldon,  occupy  a  fine  brick  builuing 
erected  in  place  of  the  one  which  burnt  a  year 
or  two  since.  Thirteen  teachers  are  employed, 
and  the  September  enrollment  was  576,  the 
boys  numbering  two  more  than  the  girls.  The 
new  township  high  school,  under  Principal 
Bangs  aided  by  four  assistants,  is  in  active 
progress  in  their  new,  beautiful,  and  commodi- 
ous building,  although  it  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted. The  enrollment  includes  130  girls  and 
80  boys,  which  is  about  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  was  expected.  There  are  several  pupils 
not  belonging  to  the  township,  who  pay  tui- 
tion. 
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West  Des  Moines  school  board  recently  ad- 
vanced Supt,  Frank  B.  Cooper's  salary  from 
S2,500  to  $3,000  to  keep  him  from  going  else- 
where. He  could  have  gone  to  Omaha  if  he 
had  wanted  to  do  so,  as  his  name  was  the  first 
one  before  the  school  board  of  that  city. — 
Clinton  County  Teacher. 

On  Sept.  26,  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jeuks,  curator 
of  the  museum  in  Brown  University,  fell  dead 
as  he  was  entering  Rhode  Island  Hall.  Prof. 
Jenks  was  about  74  years  old;  he  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  constitution,  and  had  led  a  very 
active  life.  For  many  years  he  had  filled  the 
position  that  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  had  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  building  up  of  the  museum,  of  which  he 
was  almost  the  creator.  He  was  principal  of 
Pierce  Academy,  at  Middlesboro',  Mass.,  for 
about  twenty  years;  and  under  his  administra- 
tion it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools 
of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

From  a  computation  in  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation it  appears  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  great  nation  which  expends  far  more 
money  for  educational  than  for  military  pur- 
poses.   The  following  figures  are  given: 


Military. 

Education. 

 .$4  00 

$0  70 

  3  72 

62 

64 

  2  04 

59 

   3  04 

06 

  1  36 

32 

  1  76 

94 

Italy   

  1  52 

36 

  82 

84 

United  States  

  30 

1  35 

Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  department  of 
pedagogy  of  the  University  of  California,  in 
writing  to  a  contemporary  says: 

"I  see  I  am  referred  to  in  a  recent  number 
of  your  Journal  as 'a  thorough  Herbartian.' 
That  is  a  designation  that  I  cannot  justly 
claim.  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  am  more 
indebted,  for  constructive  educational  ideas, 
to  the  Herbartian  writers  than  to  those  of  any 
other  pedagogical  school.  But  the  Herbartian 
psychology,  suggestive  and  valuable  as  it  is  on 
many  points,  does  not  satisfy  me.  The  prob- 
lem of  American  pedagogy  seems  to  me  to 
mean  a  good  deal  more  than  the  mere  problem 
of  adapting  Herbartian  ideas  to  American  con- 
ditions. I  will  not  take  your  time  to  enlarge 
upon  this;  you  will,  I  think,  understand  that 
I  cannot  fairly  be  called  a  'thorough  Her- 
bartian,' if  I  can  be  called  a  Herbartian  at  all, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I  try  to 
make  plain  to  my  class  in  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion what-  part  we  may  fairly  expect  Her- 
bartianism  to  play  in  the  development  of  our 
educational  theory." 

We  are  glad  to  print  this  statement  so  con- 
firmatory of  the  opinion  repeatedly  expressed 
by  The  Public-School  Journal  of  all  the 
leading  Herbartians  (so  called)  in  this  country. 
Prof.  Brown  is  among  these,  but  he  is  first  and 
last  an  American  teacher,  and  is  seeking  to 
forward  the  growth  of  a  system  of  education 
best  adapted  to  American  conditions.  What 
Germany  has  discovered  that  will  help  us  let 
us  gladly  appropriate. 


We  see  that  Dorus  R.  Hatch,  of  Golden,  Col- 
orado, is  elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Georgetown.  Is  it  the  "D.  R.  Hatch"  who 
used  to  be  at  Normal,  Illinois,  we  wonder? 

A  FEW  MISFITS. 

D.  C.  Bliss  writes  from  Northville,  Mich., 
regarding  his  subscription,  but  we  do  not  find 
his  name  there. 

Last  March  we  received  a  money  order  from 
Anna  Watts,  at  Centralia,  111.,  but  do  not  find 
anyone  of  that  name  on  our  list  at  that  place, 
hence  we  are  simply  waiting  "for  something 
to  turn  up. 

John  McClusky  sent  us  a  remittance  from 
New  Castle,  Neb.,  but  we  do  not  find  his  name 
"written  there,"  hence  his  account  cannot  be 
closed.  He  stated  that  he  was  going  to  re- 
move. It  will  be  a  favor  to  us  and  him  if  any 
friend  will  write  us  his  address,  or  the  address 
of  any  of  the  above  named  teachers. 


Book  Notices. 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers— Ani- 
mal Life.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  boards, 
35  cents. 

A  neat  little  book  of  72  pages;  attractive 
pictures;  easy  words. 

Intermediate    Arithmetic.     By.   John  H. 

Walsh,  assistant  superintendent,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    245  pages. 

This  is  almost  wholly  a  book  of  problems 
without  answers.  The  topics  treated  are 
fractions,  common  and  decimal;  denominate 
numbers;  percentage;  mensuration;  and  a 
short  chapter  on  equations.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems are  taken  from  examinations  for  the  civil 
service,  and  for  the  schools  of  various  cities. 

There  is  very  little  of  definition  or  explana- 
tion. What  there  is,  is  generally  good,  al- 
though all  will  hardly  agree  that  "a  number 
that  has  no  factors  is  a  prime  number."  As  a 
hand  book  for  arithmetical  practice,  the  book 
would  be  very  serviceable. 

Algeba  Self -Taught.     By  W.  P.  Higgs. 

Spon  &  Chamberlin,  12  Cortland  St.,  New 

York.    104  pages;  price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  little  book,  but  it  is  "full  of  meat." 
It  is  not  a  book  of  examples  to  be  solved,  but 
of  principles  and  explanations.  And  the  state- 
ments have  two  characteristics,  both  of  which 
are  too  often  lacking,  and  both  of  which  are 
seldom  found  together;  we  mean  the  charac- 
teristics of  conciseness  and  clearness.  The 
book,  small  as  it  is,  is  comprehensive.  This 
is  possible  by  treating  a  principle  in  all  its  ap- 
plications at  the  same  time — something  seldom 
done  in  our  text-books  on  mathematics.  For 
instance,  logarithms  begin  to  be  treated  in  the 
fifth  chapter  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sion of  exponents. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  small 
text-books;  and  we  think  we  have  not  seen  a 
better  model  of  a  small  text-book  than  this 
one. 
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The  Childrens'  Second  Reader.  By  Ellen 
M.  Cyr.  186  pages.  Mailing  price,  40  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

A  beautiful  book,  on  beautiful  paper,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  and  beautifully  bound,  con- 
taining excellent  matter  well  arranged.  This 
is  the  "children's  age;"  the  tots  ought  to  be 
happy,  and  we  hope  they  are  so. 

Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners.  By 
John  G.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Leominster,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  E. 
Thompson,  Master  of  John  R.  Rollins  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  Ginn  &  Company,  Pub- 
lishers. 

This  book  has  two  features,  the  combination 
of  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  primers 
and  first  readers.  First,  it  introduces  the 
child,  at  once,  to  literature  in  the  form  of  the 
fable  and  easy  poetry.  Second,  it  has  a  vocab- 
ulary of  but  two  hundred  words.  It  embodies 
the  results  of  three  years'  use  of  fables  and 
the  poetry  of  child  life  with  beginners  in  read- 
ing. This  experience  has  shown  that  pupils 
learn  to  read  more  rapidly  by  giving  them 
something  to  read  that  is  worth  reading,  and 
that  every  word  of  the  vocabulary  chosen  is 
familiar  to  children  entering  school.  The 
change  from  script  to  print  is  made  easy  by 
several  pages  of  sentences  in  script  repeated 
in  print.    It  is  fully  and  fitly  illustrated. 

The  Pupils'  Series  of  Arithmetics.    By  W. 
S.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  and  W.  H.  Kimbrough,  princi- 
pal of  Oak  Grove  School,  Dallas,  Texas.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
This  series  consists  of  two  books;  the  lower 
contains  208  pages,  and  the  higher,  275  pages. 
The  smaller  book  contains  matter  for  the  pri- 
mary and  the  intermediate  grades.  The  books 
contain  a  minimum  of  refined  explanation,  but 
they  are  packed  full  of  problems,  many  of 
which  are  very  ingenious,  and  all  are  practi- 
cal.   Yet  the  explanations  are  carefully  made, 
and  generally  lead  up  to  the  rules  for  work- 
ing, by  induction.   The  series  contains  enough 
of  arithmetic  for  all  practical  purposes,  in- 
cluding mensuration  and  the  metric  system. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  explanations, 
statements,  and  processes,  are  harmonious, 
and  are,  in  almost  every  case,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  arithmetical  truth;  there  are 
no  false  equations  in  percentage  or  elsewhere. 
The  "100  per  cent  method"  appears,  but  never 
"100  per  cent  =  the  horse  =  $25,"  etc.  We 
discover  but  two  slips  in  these  respects;  On 
page  143  of  the  smaller  book,  there  is  a  con- 
fusion of  number  and  figure;  and  on  page  175, 
it  would  seem  that  "4  times  5  bu.  is  20  pecks.'' 
Compared  with  almost  every  other  series  of 
arithmetics  that  we  know  of,  this  is  very  near 
perfection. 

It  seems  to  us  that  pupils  thoroughly  drilled 
in  those  books,  under  an  intelligent  teacher, 
must  not  only  become  expert  in  arithnfetical 
operations,  but  must  acquire  a  very  clear  in- 
sight into  arithmetical  principles. 


A  Comprehensive  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  R.  Walker.  Con- 
gregational Sunday-school  and  Publishing 
Society,  Boston.    Octavo,  5X  by  9  3€,  922 
pages.    Price,  well  bound  in  cloth,  $2.00. 
This  book  has  a  single  purpose;   that  is  to 
enable  the  reader  to  find  any  text  in  the  Bible, 
And  we  judge  that  it  far  surpasses  any  other 
book  for  that  purpose.    The  paper  and  print 
are  excellent,  and  the  price  is  very  reasonable. 

Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism;  or  Historic 
Incentives  to  Virtue  and  Good  Citizenship, 
dedicated   to  American   youth.     By  Gen. 
Henry  B.  Harrington,  author  of  "  Battles  of 
the  American  Revolution,"  and  other  histor- 
ical and  patriotic  volumes.    8vo.,  443  pages. 
Introductory  price  to  schools  and  classes,  72 
cents.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  present  volume  contains  nearly  three 
hundred  choice  selections  and  contributions, 
with  historical  notes,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  Hebrew  history  and  closing  with  the 
Columbian  Exposition  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century  of  American  civilization. 
Of  living  contributors  there  are  nearly  fifty, 
embracing  eminent  statesmen,  soldiers, divines, 
and  poets,  and  the  literature  concerning  the 
Civil  war  period  is  especially  happy  in  its  jus- 
tice to  all  sections.     No  question  of  current 
interest  to  Americans  is  without  presentment, 
and  neither  sectional  nor  partisan  elements 
have  been  admitted.    Among  the  twelve  parts 
into  which  the  book  is  divided,  the  following 
are  replete  with  gems  for  declamation,  recita- 
tion, or  study,  touching  as  they  do  all  the  lead- 
ing elements  of  character  or  conditions  of  ma- 
turing citizenship:    "Memorable  Battlefields 
and  Incidents,"  "Incentives  to  Patriotism," 
"Hints  to  Young  America,"  and  "Schoolroom 
Hints  and  Echoes." 

A  frontispiece  gives  Washington  at  four  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  as  represented  by  Houdon, 
Peale,  Trumbull,  and  Stuart;  and  the  new 
Liberty  Bell  and  the  ceremony  of  "  Crowning 
Washington"  form  the  other  illustrations. 

The  text  is  followed  by  programs  for  Memo- 
rial days,  our  National  Songs,  a  Biographical 
Index  of  Authors,  an  Alphabetical  Table  of 
Contents,  and  a  pronouncing  and  Defining  Vo- 
cabulary of  nearly  1,600  words,  rendering 
neither  encyclopedia  nor  dictionary  necessary 
in  the  use  of  the  volume. 

It  has  been  so  adapted  as  to  be  valuable  for 
schools  of  all  grades,  to  family  circles,  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  and  all  other  organizations  of 
the  young. 


School  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.M.  Published  by  the 
Werner  Company. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  Werner  Educational 
Series.  The  publishers  have  made  a  very  at- 
tractive book,  beautifully  illustrated,  printed 
upon  the  best  paper,  and  substantially  bound. 
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The  volume  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  chief  events 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  presentff 
time.     The  history  proper  fills  266  pages,  the|f 
remainder  of  the  volume,  or  103  pages,  con-:i 
taining  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- ;| 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  Questions  for  ! 
Review,  a  Chronological  Summary  and  Index, 
Questions  for   Discussion,  and   Subjects  for 
Composition,  the  last  two  being  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  the  book. 

The  author  has  pursued  the  following  method 
in  preparing  the  text: 

First — A  clear,  succinct  grouping  of  histori- 
cal incidents. 

Second — A  series  of  exhaustive  questions 
upon  those  incidents. 

Third — A  division  of  the  subject  matter  into 
topics  to  be  elucidated  by  the  pupil. 

Fourth — Subjects  for  written  composition 
suggested  by  the  incidents  and  topics. 

Fifth. — Questions  for  discussion. 

To  undertake  to  put  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  setting  sail  of  Colum- 
bus with  his  "three  small  vessels,"  to  the  close 
of  the  recent  Columbian  Exposition,  into  less 
than  75,000  words  is  a  task  that  might  daunt 
the  courage  of  any  author.  Any  history,  tow- 
ever  extended, can  only  recount  a  small  portion 
of  the  events  that  took  place.  A  school  his- 
tory condenses  rhis  to  a  small  fraction  of  this 
amount,  and  the  pupil  w^ill  acquire  only  a  part 
of  what  his  text  contains.  The  worth  of  a 
text-book  in  history  lies  in  the  selection  the  au- 
thor has  made.  He  is  the  genius  who  can 
make  the  decisive  events  in  a  nation's  life 
pass  before  the  imagination  with  pan- 
oramic clearness,  and  with  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  causes  that  led  to  them.  The 
panorama  may  be  vivid,  but  if  the  causes  are 
wanting  the  book  is  of  little  worth  in  educa- 
tion. This  volume  is  the  result  of  an  honest 
effort  of  a  capable  writer  to  present  such  a 
panorama. 

Myths  and  Myth-makers.  Old  tales  and 
superstitions  interpreted  by  comparative 
mythology.  By  John  Fiske.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  new  book  to  a  large  number  of  the 
readers  of  The  Journal,  although  it  has  been 
published  for  some  years.  The  wide  popular- 
ity of  the  author  as  a  historian  will  awaken 
the  interest  of  many  in  his  history  of  the 
growth  of  myths.  Mr.  Fiske  sees  most  things 
under  what  the  philosophers  call  the  "form  of 
eternity,"  and  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
folk  lore  and  fairy  tales  in  this  volume  is  pro- 
found and  philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time 
intensely  interesting.  The  great  value  of  the 
book  is  the  key  it  gives  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  so  many  of  the  myths  and 
legends  that  are  still  so  influential  in  directing 
men's  thoughts  concerning  some  of  the  most 
important  affairs  of  life.  It  may  be  that  the 
reader  will  find  in  it  those  things  that  will 
awaken  skepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  some  of 
his  long  cherished  "facts"  of  history,  or  of 
life,  but  he  will  be  sure  to  be  led  to  a  more 
solid  and  enduring  foundation  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  and  a  more  rational  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  present. 


A  myth,  according  to  the  author,  did  not 
originate  in  some  very  prosaic  and  common- 
place fact  of  the  life  of  some  individual  or 
people  in  the  dim  past,  and  gradually  assume, 
by  accretion,  its  present  supernatural  and  ex- 
traordinary features  on  its  way  down  through 
the  ages.  For  example,  the  story  of  Hercules 
and  the  golden  fruit  watched  by  dragons  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  did  not  have  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  some  bold  fruit-stealer 
in  olden  times  broke  into  an  orange  grove, that 
was  guarded  by  savage  watch-dogs,  and  carried 
off  the  fruit.  This  was  once  the  accepted  ex- 
planation of  such  tales.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  beginning.  It  originated  in  the  age  of 
miracle,  before  natural  science  was  born,  and 
has  resisted  all  efforts  of  science  to  drive  it  out 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  race. 

Myths  and  legends  that  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  lineal  descendents  of 
the  gods.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  delightful 
book  to  trace  this  descent.  The  divining  rod, 
or  water-witch,  for  instance,  is  Apollo  or 
Thor,  as  he  mingles  in  the  affairs  of  men  to- 
day. As  one  follows  the  author  on  the  journey 
from  the  Sun  God  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
forked  branch  of  witch  hazel  in  the  hands  of 
the  modern  diviner  seeking  for  underground 
streams  of  water,  he  learns  many  other  and 
vastly  more  important  things  on  the  way. 

It  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  250  pages  which 
every  teacher  should  master,  and  especially 
those  who  are  teaching  history  and  literature. 
Would  the  primary  teacher  get  into  the  true 
spirit  and  deeper  meaning  of  the  fairy  tale  she 
tells  the  little  ones, this  book  will  lead  the  way. 
Would  you  know  the  history  of  the  many  signs 
that  influence  the  lives  of  so  many  people,  this 
book  will  help  you  to  acquire  it.  It  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost  to  any  one  who  will  master 
it. 


Magazines. 

Mind  and  Hand,  is  a  new  school  paper  pub- 
lished by  High  School  No.  2,  in  Indianapolis. 
It  is  beautiful,  bright,  and  breezy. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — A  description 
of  the  glac^'ers  of  Greenland,  by  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin,  with  views  of  the  more  striking  forms, 
will  open  the  November  number.  Some  inci- 
dents of  the  search  for  the  ill-fated  mineralo- 
gist, Verhoeff,  are  included  in  the  account. 

North  American  Review. — The  special 
features  of  the  November  number  are:  "The 
Fight  Off  the  Yalu  River,"  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy;  "Possibilities  of  an  Anglo-American 
Reunion,"  and  "The  Business  Revival."  The 
Japanese  minister  to  this  country  has  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "The  War  in  the  Orient." 

Littell's  Living  Age. — There  is  no  maga- 
zine that  maintains  a  more  uniform  or  higher 
degree  of  literary  excellence  than  this  old, 
well-known  weekly  eclectic  journal.  Its  selec- 
tions^are  taken  from  the  leading  foreign  quar- 
terlies, reviews,  and  magazines  with  the  truest 
judgment,  and  in  its  variety  there  is  something 
for  every  cultivated  taste. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  is  as 
good  as  ever.  It  easily  stands  in  the  first  rank 
as  a  high  grade  literary  magazine,  where  it 
has  stood  for  many  years. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. — For  the  first 
time  in  his  literary  career  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
is  about  to  write  directly  for  an  American 
audience.  This  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
papers  similar  in  vein  to  his  "Idle  Thoughts 
of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  but  addressed  to  American 
girls  and  women.  The  articles  will  begin 
shortly  in  this  periodical,  which  will  print  the 
entire  series. 

The  Forum,  for  November,  contains,  among 
other  articles,  the  "Political  Career  and 
Character  of  David  B.  Hill,"  "Independent;" 
"Should  Senators  be  Elected  by  the  People?" 
George  F.  Edmunds;  "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes," 
John  W.  Chadwick;  "Thackeray's  Place  in 
Literature,"  Frederic  Harrison;  "The  Temper- 
ance Problem:  Past  and  Future,"  E.  R.  L. 
Gould;  "How  the  New  York  Death-Rate  was 
Reduced,"  Nathan  Straus. 

Harper's  for  November  has  the  following 
special  features:  "The  Sea  Robbers  of  New 
York,"  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "A  Painter's 
Impressions  of  Rajpootana,"  by  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks;  "At  the  Capital  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lic," by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson;  "On  the  Trail 
of  the  Wild  Turkey,"  by  Charles  D.  Lanier; 
"The  Cossack  as  Cowboy,  Soldier,and  Citizen," 
by  Poultney  Bigelow;  "The  Religion  of  the 
Sioux,"  by  Lieut  Wm.  H.  Wassell,  U.S.A.;  five 
short  stories,  by  Julian  Ralph,  Marguerite 
Merington,  Grace  King,  Ewan  Macpherson, 
and  Joan  Gardner. 

Review  of  Reviews. — The  frontispiece  of 
the  October  number  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  taken 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  now  published 
for  the  first  time.  The  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth  is  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
pearance in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  an 
appreciative  article  on  Bryant's  place  in  our 
literature  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Thayer.  The  Review  commends  to  our  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  day,  November  3,  or  Fri- 
day, the  3nd,  if  more  convenient,  as  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Nestor 
of  American  letters. 


Indiana  Examination  Q,uestions. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  driven  to  resume  the 
monthly  publication  of  answers  to  the  Indiana 
examination  questions.  Our  hope  was  that 
this  particular  cry  for  help  would  cease,  and 
that  our  readers  would  get  that  from  The 
Journal  and  from  other  sources  which  would 
lift  them  above  this  sort  of  cram.  That  time 
is  not  yet,  even  in  Indiana.  But  they  are  rap- 
idly approaching  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
large  number  of  our  subscribers  there  who  do 
not  make  it  a  condition  of  continuing  to  sub- 
scribe for  our  paper,  tb^t  it  contain  these 
questions  and  answers. 


We  publish  them  the  more  willingly  because 
the  questions  are  generally  so  good.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  set  that  makes  one  ashamed 
that  such  tests  are  applied  to  teachers,  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  test  the  intelligence  of  the  appli- 
cant even  more  than  his  knowledge  of  tech- 
nical terms  and  formal  processes.  We  com- 
mend, especially,  the  set  published  in  this 
number.  It  has  taken  years  of  hard  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  bring  the  examinations  up  to 
this  plain,  and  hundreds  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  have  not  yet  attained  it;  but  it  has  been 
the  design  of  the  state  board,  which  has  for 
years  prepared  these  questions,  to  educate  the 
teachers  quite  as  much  as  to  test  them.  And 
there  has  grown  up  a  body  of  county  and  city 
superintendents  and  teachers  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  this  purpose,  and  they  strike 
the  key-note  for  the  other  teachers  of  the 
state.  We  find  some  compensation  and  justi- 
fication, therefore,  in  continuing  to  publish 
these  questions  and  answers;  but  we  must  per- 
sist in  declining  to  print  answers  to  mere  stock 
questions  that  are  found  in  every  elementary 
text-book. 

Another  purpose  we  have  in  view  is  to  "boil 
each  answer  down"  to  the  shortest  possible 
compass  that  will  state  the  essential  thought. 

So  much  by  way  of  apology  for  continuing  a 
practice  that  we  do  not  fully  approve. 

JULIUS  CvESAR. 

1.  After  Brutus  had  been  visited  by  the  conspirators  and 
the  plans  made  for  assassinating  Cassar  on  the  following 
day,  Ponia  and  Brutus  have  a  lengthy  conversation  in 
which  Portia  urges  him  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  griof, 
and  to  reveal  to  her  all  his  plans. 

(a.)  Quote  any  significant  passages  from  this  interview. 
(b.)  What  characteristics  does  Portia  here  reveal? 
(c.)  What  intellectual  and  moral  qualtiies  does  Brutus 
manifest  in  this  interview? 

2.  Contrast  the  wife  of  Brutus  with  the  wife  of  C?esar. 

3.  What  evidence  have  we  in  the  drama  that  Brutus  fold 
Portia  of  the  conspiracy  before  the  assassination  took 
place? 

4.  When  Portia  says,  at  the  close  of  Act  II: 

"O,  Brutus, 

May  the  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  to-day," 
Does  she  become  in  spirit  a  member  of  the  conspiracy? 
Show  this. 

ANSWERS. 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  evi- 
dent enough  to  one  who  knows  the  drama,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  the  last  one. 

We  would  answer  it  in  brief  by  saying  that 
she  was  in  sympathy  with  the  end  sought  by 
Brutus  and  would  have  joined  in  the  act  of  as- 
sassination had  she  been  a  man.  She  only 
lacked  the  opportunity  to  use  the  dagger;  not 
the  will. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  carriage  for  $980,  and  f  of 
the  cost  of  the  carri  ge  was  equal  to  %  of  the  cost  of  the 
horse.    What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

2.  In  what  time  will  $250  yield  $28.12  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  Analyze. 

3.  Berlin  is  13  degrees,  23  minutes,  53  seconds  E.  long., 
nnd  Boston  Is  71  degrees,  4  minutes,  9  seconds  W.  long. 
When  it  is  noon  at  Boston  what  is  the  time  at  Berlin? 

4.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $540,  due  in  90 
days,  drawing  interestiat  6  per  cent,  discounted  at  8  per 
cent,  true  discount? 
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5.  How  many  gallons  in  a  circular  cistern  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  7  feet  deep? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  360  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  6  feet  high,  at  $3.20  per  cord? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  seven  hundred  and 
two  thousandths  and  seven  hundred  two  thousandths? 

8.  What  powers  of  the  mind  should  receive  most  im- 
provement from  the  study  of  the  process  of  multiplication, 
especially  from  the  multiplication  table?  How  would  you 
teach  the  multiplication  table? 

9.  A  railroad  train  moves  a  mile  in  65  seconds.  What 
is  its  speed  per  hour? 

10.  The  surface  of  a  cube  is  432  square  feet.  What  is  its 
volume? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  I  cost  horse=f  cost  carriage, 
f  cost  horse=f  cost  carriage. 
1+1=1=280. 
I  =  280  -T-  8X3=cost  of  horse. 

4.  Find  present  worth  of  $540,  due  in  90 
days,  discounting  at  2  per  cent. 

5.  6X7X3iXl728-=-231=Ans.  in  gals. 

7.  700.002— .702  =  Ans. 

8.  (1)  Memory  of  numerical  combinations. 
(2)  Drill  in  mechanical  memory. 

9.  60X60-f-tj5=Ans. 

10.  432  X 1/433  =  Ang. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Give  full  discussion  of  1  and  2. 

1.  Describe  the  central  nervous  system  and  locate  the 
centers  of  voluntary,  reflex,  and  vital  actions. 

2.  Describe  the  skin  and  the  functions  of  the  various 
parts. 

ANSWERS. 

These  questions  require  no  answer.  Every 
text-book  on  physiology  discusses  them  fully, 
and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  answers  to 
repeat  what  the  text-book  contains. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  treatment  did  the  Quakers  receive  from  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts?  Why  was  this  done?  How 
was  it  stopped? 

2.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  capture? 

4.  When  were  the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts 
passed?  Why  were  they  passed?  How  were  they  re- 
ceived by  New  England? 

5.  Give  the  most  important  events  of  Jackson's  admin- 
istrations. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  importance  of  this  event? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms: 
"Carpet-baggers?"  "Boycott?"  "Black  List?"  '"Anarch- 
ist?"  The  "New  South?" 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  Quakers  were  hanged  because  they 
persisted  in  returning  to  the  colony  after  being 
expelled.  This  cruelty  was  stopped  by  the  op- 
position of  the  people  to  such  severe  punish- 
ment for  so  slight  an  offense. 

2.  The  French  claimed  the  entire  Mississippi 
valley.  The  English  claimed  that  the  terri- 
tory which  they  discovered  included  this  val- 
ley. As  the  English  began  to  move  westward 
into  it  the  French  tried  to  expel  them,  and  in- 
duced the  Indians  to  join  them. 

3.  Cornwallis  was  captured  at  Yorktown  be- 
cause the  American  army  was  too  strong  for 


him  to  compete  with  and  the  French  fleet  pre- 
vented succor  from  coming  to  him  by  sea.  He 
was  caught  in  a  trap. 

4.  These  acts  were  passed  during  the  last 
term  of  Jefferson's  administration.  They  were 
passed  to  retaliate  upon  England  and  France, 
these  governments  having  forbidden  U.  S. 
ships  to  enter  either  English  or  French  ports.  • 
The  effect  of  the  embargo  was  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  secession  in  New  England,  The  non- 
intercourse  act  was  substituted  for  it,  and 
New  England  was  appeased. 

5.  Jackson  was  the  author  of  the  corrupt 
practice  of  making  office  the  reward  for  parti- 
san service.  He  was  also  the  first  president  to 
declare  that  no  state  could  secede  from  the 
union.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  over- 
throwing the  United  States  bank. 

6.  The  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  between 
England  and  America  by  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship.  It  was  an  event  which  brought 
into  more  immediate  inter-communication  and 
closer  union  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

7.  Carpet-bagger:  A  Northerner  who  was 
elected  to  represent  the  people  in  the  South  by 
the  negroes.  Boycott:  To  refuse  to  have  busi- 
ness relation  with  another.  Anarchist:  One 
who  is  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  govern- 
ment over  the  conduct  of  men.  New  South: 
The  new  social  order  that  is  arising  in  the 
South  since  slavery  was  abolished.  The  writer 
does  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  black- 
list in  American  history. 


A  Tonic 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  "Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 
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SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 
PENCILS. 


_   SAMPLES  SENT 

3y  FOR  i6  CENTS. 


DIXON'S  ''AMERICAN  GMAJPHITJE  ' '  BENCILS 

Are  used  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Draw  in 
roughly  the  Mississippi  River  system  showing  the  extent 
of  territory  drained  by  it.  Draw  the  principal  rivers  drain- 
ing the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

2.  Tell,  briefly,  what  sort  of  a  geography  lesson  might 
be  developed  from  a  copper  cent  as  an  object  lesson  before 
the  first  reader  class. 

3.  What  countries  of  the  world  are  crossed  by  the  parallel 
of  latitude  which  runs  through  Memphis,  Tenn.? 

4.  What  causes  operate  to  make  isothermal  lines  vary 
from  parallels  of  latitude  ? 

5.  What  characteristic  difference  in  the  governments  of 
Kussia,  Germany,  and  France? 

6.  Bound  the  territory  embraced  iu  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado. 

7.  How  do  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  differ  from  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Coast  Range? 

8.  What  would  probably  be  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Danube  River  and  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas? 

9.  How  d  )es  the  climate  of  Oransje  Free  State  compare 
with  that  of  Indiana?   With  that  of  Argentine  Republic? 

10.  Describe  the  Rio  Grande  River.  The  Vplga  system 
of  rivers. 

ANSWERS. 

2.  (1)  What  the  cent  is  made  of.  (3)  Where 
copper  is  found.  (3)  Go  there,  in  imagination, 
from  the  child's  home.  (4)  See  how  the  cop- 
per is  obtained  from  the  mines.  (5)  Go  with 
it  by  boat  or  rail  to  a  United  States  mint.  (6) 
See  it  coined.  (7)  Return  with  it  to  the  near- 
est bank.  Or  the  teacher  can  start  witn  the 
cent  and  trace  it  back  to  the  mine  by  reversing 
the  route. 

4.  The  air  currents  from  the  warmer  and 
the  colder  regions  are  deflected  by  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  other  causes  so  that  some 
points  will  be  warmer  and  others  colder  than 
they  would  be  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  were 
perfectly  level.  And  even  if  it  were  level  there 
would  still  be  warm  currents  and  cold  currents 
in  different  places  in  the  same  latitude, as  there 
are  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

5.  (1)  Autocratic.  (2)  Constitutional  mon- 
archy.   (3)  Republic. 

6.  There  are  more  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  latter. 

The  other  questions  are  readily  answered  by 
reference  to  any  text-book. 


READING. 

"Be  not  over  exquisite  » 
To  cast  the  fashion  ot  uncertain  evils; 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
W^hat  need  a  man  forestall  his  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid. 

—Milton. 

1.  What  is  meant  here  by  "over  exquisite?" 

2.  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  "cast  the  fashion?" 

3.  What  are  "uncertain  evilsr" 

4.  "For  grant  they  be  so;"  be  what? 

5.  To  what;  does  "while  they  rest  unknown"  refer? 

6.  How  can  a  man  "forestall  his  grief?  ' 

7.  Ho.v  can  a  man  "lun  to  meet"  an  evil? 

8.  What  "would  he  most  avoid?" 

9.  Quote  a  common  and  homely  adage  that  gives  the 
same  advice  as  the  above  quotation. 

10.  Wherein  lies  the  great  folly  of  doing  what  is  con- 
demned in  the  quotation? 

—5 


ANSWERS. 

1.  "Too  keen." 

2.  "Form  the  image  of." 

4.  "Be  uncertain." 

5.  To  the  next  clause. 

6.  By  imagining  the  evils. 

7.  By  picturing  it. 

8.  The  thing  he  pictures. 

9.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
10.  It  is  a  waste  of  energy. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  use  of  each  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the 
following: 

(a.)  What  in  me  is  dark,  illumine;  what  is  low,  raise 
and  support. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs:  Drink,  ride, 
begin,  fly. 

3.  Explain  what  a  transitive  verb  is.  Is  the  verb  in 
each  of  these  sentences  transitive?  Why? 

(a.)  The  laborer  went  home. 

(6.)  The  horses  are  eating  near  the  barn. 

4.  Analyze: 

(a.)         Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

5.  Change  these  expressions  into  sentences,  and  use  the 
possessive  case  form: 

{a.)  The  home  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

(6  )  The  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester, 

(c.)  The  line  of  Mason  and  Dix  m. 

6.  Give  the  plurals  of:  Radius,  piano,  chimney,  pulley, 
muff. 

7.  Give  the  construction  of  each  participle  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a.)  Vessels  carrying  coal  are  constaiitly  arriving. 
(&. )  The  wind  goes  whistling  through  the  trees. 

8.  Correct,  with  reasons: 

(a  )  Mr.  B.  gave  John  and  I  tickets  for  the  circus. 
(b. )  I  have  got  no  father. 

9.  Give  examples  of — 

(a.)  Adjective  clause  whose  connective  is  conjunctive 
adverb. 

(6.)  A  noun  clause  used  as  subject, 
(c. )  An  adverbial  clause  of  degree. 

10.  Who  will  go  has  not  been  decided.  In  this  sentence, 
is  w/io  a  relative  pronoun?  Give  your  reasons  for  your 
opinion. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Both  are  objects  of  the  verbs. 

2.  A  transitive  verb  must  have  an  object. 
When  the  thought  expressed  by  the  sentence 
is  complete  without  it,  the  verb  is  intransitive. 
In  neither  of  the  sentences  is  the  verb  transi- 
tive. 

3.  Wants  is  limited  by  the  object  little  and 
the  adyerh  here  below.  Here  and  below  mean 
the  same  thing;  the  latter  being  used  to  ex- 
plain the  former.  The  other  line  has  the  same 
construction. 

5.  Mary  and  Martha's  home.  Webster's  and 
Worcester's  dictionaries.  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line. 

7.  Carrying  is  an  adjective  limiting  vessels; 
arriving  is  used  with  are  to  form  the  predicate. 
Whistling  has  a  double  use  of  adverb  and  ad- 
jective. 

8.  Oot  should  be  omitted.  It  implies  action 
on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
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A  r^(^T  I  A  I ISJT  Yourself  with  this  new  book.   It  is  just  from  the  press,  and  possesses  numerous  distinctive  and 
t\\^\^yJ  r\i\.^  t    interesting  features,  of  which  the  following  are  prominent: 
ARRANGEMENT  provides  for  UPe  with  any  series  of  Written  Arithmetics. 
PROBLEMS  }tre  progressive  and  practical,  and  embrace  actual  business  operations. 
THE  GRADATION  is  gradual,  and  severely  correct. 
THE  TREATMENT  of  Fractions  and  Percentage  is  clear  and  concise. 
SUFFICIENT  SPACE  is  devoted  to  problems  in  Back  Discount,  Stocks,  Insurance,  etc. 
TWENTY-EIGHT  PAGES  are  devoted  to  the  Metric  System. 

Bound  in  Extra  Linen;  158  Pages; 

Introduction  Priie,  30  Cents. 


We  cordially  invite  teachers  to  correspond  with  us  respecting  their  needs  in 
the  Text-Book  line. 

OBSERVE  SOME  OF  OXJH  STHflDfll^D  PUBliICflTIOflS: 

THE  NEW  NORMAL  READERS— Revised. 

THR  COLUMBIAN  READERS— New. 

RAUB'S  TWO  BOOK  SERIES  ARITHMETICS— Revised. 

COLUMBIAN  TWO-BOOK  SERIES  ARITHMETICS— New. 
ELLIS'  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Revised. 
DUNGLISON'S  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGIES— Revised. 

RAUB'S  TWO-BOOK  SERIES  GRAMMARS. 
PRACTICAL  COPY  BOOKS— Revised. 
ELLSWORTH'S  VERTICAL  WRITING  BOOKS— New. 

THB  WBRNBR  COMFA.NY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

Chicago:  New  York:  Philadelphia:  Boston: 

160  174  Adams  Street.  163-167  Potter  Building.  1326  Chestnut  Street.  36  Bromfield  Street. 


9.  (a.)  He  went  when  you  came,  (c.)  He  is 
larger  than  you  are. 

10.  Who  has  the  double  use  of  antecedent 
and  relative. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Discuss  the  subject  of  order  in  the  school  room,  show- 
ing whether  it  is  a  means  or  an  end,  and  distinguishing 
carefully  between  order  as  determined  by  an  outside 
force,  as  that  of  the  teacher,  and  order  as  determined  by 
principles  implanted  in  the  pupils  causing  them  to  con- 
trol themselves;  and  show  in  what  ways  pupils  will  be 
affected  as  to  their  after  life  by  these  different  methods  of 
school  government. 

ANSWER. 

Order  is  both  a  means  and  an  end.  It  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  doing  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  also  a  means  of  disciplining 
children  to  obey  the  law.  This  habit  of  or- 
derly conduct,  and  of  combining  with  others 
for  a  common  end,  is  an  end  also.  Order  may 
be  the  result  of  external  authority,  or  of  inter- 
nal disposition  and  purpose.  Both  of  these 
forces  will  be  ever  active  in  school  and  else- 
where. We  obey  because  it  is  the  law,  and 
we  obey  because  it  is  the  right.  It  is  the  sense 
of  right  and  duty  that  the  school  must  seek 
especially  to  cultivate.  To  the  child  the  com- 
mands of  family  and  society  seem  arbitrary. 
The  school  in  its  government  must  show  that 
Its  laws  are  rational  and  that  it  is  a  personal 
duty  to  observe  them.  If  the  child  shall  come 
to  see  the  deeper  meaning  of  school  rules,  it 
will  be  started  in  the  way  of  discovering  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  to 
which  duty  will  then  prompt  obedience. 


Two  liittle  Girls.  • 

This  little  girl  is  very  poor; 
She  has  troubles,  she  finds,  she  can  scarce 
endure; 

And  yet,  my  dear,  she  has  playthings  plenty — 
Dolls  as  many  as  two-and-twenty. 
Houses  and  arks  and  picture-books, 
Something  pretty  wherever  she  looks. 
But  half  the  time  she's  puzzled  to  know 
What  to  do  with  the  wonderful  show, 
Tired  of  dollies  two-and-twenty. 
And  bored  with  her  various  toys  aplenty. 

That  little  girl  is  very  rich, 

With  an  old  doll  like  a  perfect  witch, 

A  broken  chair  and  a  bit  of  delf. 

And  a  wee  cracked  cup  on  the  closet  shelf. 

She  can  play  with  only  a  row  of  pins; 

Houses  and  gardens,  arks  and  inns. 

She  makes  with  her  chubby  fingers  small, 

And  she  never  asks  for  a  toy  at  all. 

Unseen  around  her  the  fairies  stray. 

Giving  her  bright  thoughts  every  day. 

Poor  little  girl  and  rich  little  girl. 
How  nice  it  would  be  if  in  Time's  swift  whirl 
You  could — perhaps  not  change  your  places 
But  catch  a  glimpse  of  each  other's  faces; 
For  each  to  the  other  could  something  give. 
Which  would  make  the  child  life  sweeter  to 
live, 

For  both  could  give  and  both  could  share 
Something  the  other  had  to  spare. 
—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Harper's  Young 
People. 
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Has  your  school  a  good  wall  map  of  your 
state?  If  not,  it  is  lacking  a  very  important 
piece  of  school  apparatus.  The  Public-School 
Publishing  Company  can  send  you  a  good  map 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  for  a  very  reasonable  price.  If 
you  have  not  a  state  map,  write  to  us  to-day. 

"I  hardly  think  I  have  any  father,  I  hardly 
think  I  have  any  father,"  five-year-old  Helen 
was  heard  repeating  to  herself.  "Why,  my 
child,  what  are  you  saying?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Oh,  I  have  got  to  learn  it  to  please  my  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  She  says  it's  a  prayer." 
And  so  it  was;  but  investigation  proved  it  to 
begin:  "  I  heartily  thank  Thee,  Heavenly 
Father.  " — Harper's  Young  People. 

De  Garmo's  Tales  of  Troy  is  a  book  of  ster- 
ling merit.  It  is  winning  its  way  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  have  received  orders  recently  from 
different  states  on  the  borders  of  both  oceans. 
Copies  for  examination, with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, sent  to  teachers  for  25  cents,  in  cloth;  for 
10  cents,  in  paper,  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order.    Regular  price,  40c  and  20c.  n 

Tommy — Pa,  what's  ma  crying  for? 
Father — She  can't  find  her  teeth. 
"Is  that  the  reason  the  baby  cries  so  much?" 
—Life. 

See  our  new  advertisement  of  Flags.  Owing 
to  "free  trade,"  or  some  other  cause,  the  prices 
are  reduced,  but  the  flags  are  just  as  good  as 
ever. 


We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 

He— What  do  you  think  of  a  man  marrying 
a  woman  for  her  money? 

She — I  should  say  he  was  check-mated. — 
Judge. 

TAKE  NOTICE. 

We  have  a  new  edition  of  "Tales  of  Troy" 
bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers  for  20  cents;  and 
we  have  reduced  the  price  in  full  cloth  binding 
to  40  cents  a  copy  instead  of  50  cents  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Dick — See  how  easily  that  boy  gets  onto  that 
bicycle. 

Bob — That's  nothing,  you  should  see  how 
easily  I  get  off  mine. 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer  History  Stories 
and  Special  Methods  in  Geography,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Piekard's  Political  Parties, are  very  valu- 
able books  for  use  in  the  institutes  and  teach- 
ers'meetings.  On  quantities  ordered  for  that 
purpose,  a  very  liberal  discount  will  be  made. 

emergencies) 

Will  arise  in  every  enterprise.  Your  teach- 
ing corps  was  all  provided  for,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year;  but  death  or  change  at  any 
time  may  make  a  sudden  gap  in  your  ranks. 
Remember  that  the  Public-School  Bureau 
may  be  able  to  supply  at  short  notice,  just  the 
teacher  you  want.  Our  services  cost  employers 
nothing. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  SANBORN, 


CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON. 


HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 


ExefQise  Book  in  Hlgebfa.  By  M.  S.  McCURDY,  M.A., 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  Cloth;  173  pages; 
60c,  list. 

A  collection  of  exercises  similar  in  character  to  those  in 
the  ordinary  text  books,  of  medium  grade  as  to  difficulty, 
and  selected  for  drill  upon  those  topics  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  master. 

Seleetions  from  Washington  Ipving.  (In  the  Students' 
Series  of  English  Classics.)    Edited  by  Isaac  Thomas, 


Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Cloth;  383 
pages;  50c,  list. 

SEUECTIOflS. 

1.  Capture  of  New  Amster-  7.  Columbus'  Discovery  of 

dam.  Land. 

2.  Rip  Van  W^inkle.  8.  Surrender  of  Grenada. 

3.  Christmas  Sketches.  9.  Palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

4.  Stratford  on-Avon.  10.  Two  Discreet  Statues. 

5.  The  Stout  Gentleman.       11.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
12.  Washington  at  Princeton 


THE  BEGIflflERS'  READEI^S. 


6.  Dolph  Heyliger. 
.  .  THE  EDUCRTIOnHli  SVSTEIW  OF  PEfHWflJlSHlP 


LATEST  AND  BEST. 

•  •  THE  •  PSYCH ICi-  FKCTOR  •  • 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  CHARLES  VAN  NORDEN,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Elmira  College. 

12MO.  CLOTH,  $1.25. 

THIS,  the  latest  treatise  on  a  subject  that  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  all  educators  and  philosophers,  is  a  most 
admirable  summing  up  of  the  extended  discussious  and  investigations  that  have  been  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
psycholojiical  research  up  to  the  present  tiii>e.  The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  strictly  scientific,  and  are 
intended  to  embody  the  trustworthy  results  of  safe  thought  in  the  realm  of  current  psychology.  It  is  the  most  read- 
able and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  and  one  that  may  be  perused  with  interest  and  profit  not 
only  by  students,  to  whom  it  is  especially  addrepsed,  but  by  all  intelligent  persons.  As  a  book  to  finish  a  course  of  psy- 
chological study,  nothing  more  satisfactory  has  been  written. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
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THB  BOOK  OF  THB  YBAR. 

Four  Editions  Printed  in  Eight  Weeks. 

John  Flske's  History  of  tie  United  States  for  Schools 

With  Topical  Analyses,  Suggestive  Questions,  and  Directions  for  Teachers  by  Frank  Alpine 
Hill,.  With  220  illustrations  (including  maps  not  colored),  5  full-page  colored  maps,  and  2 
double-page  colored  maps.    12mo,  half  leather,  495  pages;  $1.00,  net. 

"In  History  it  is  the  book  of  the  year.  It  is  a  strong  book  in  every  way.  The  arrangement  is  excellent,  the  illus- 
trations are  abundant  and  authentic,  and  one  feels  coiifi  lence  both  in  the  facts  and  in  the  way  they  are  told.  It  ie  a 
book  of  the  future."— Bulletin  for  October,  1894  {Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Born  August  ag,  i8og.     Died  October  j,  1894. 


FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY  OF  BUNKER  HILL  BATTLE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  (Uiv- 
erside  Literature  Series,  No.  6.)    Paper,  15  cents,  net. 

MY  HUNT  AFTER  THE  CAPTAIN,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  (Riverside  Literature  Series, 
No.  31.)    Paper,  15  cents,  net. 

HOLMES  LEAFLETS.  Poems  and  Prose  Passages  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  With  a  pic- 
ture of  the  house  in  Cambridge  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  was  born.  (Riverside  Literature  Ser- 
ies, Extra  No.  H.)    Paper,  30  cents,  net;  cloth,  40  cents,  net. 

FAVORITE  POEMS,  AND  MY  HUNT  AFTER  THE  CAPTAIN.  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  30.) 
Cloth,  40  cents,  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  SERIES,  and  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume 
of  Life.    (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  33.)    Cloth,  40  cents,  net. 

PORTRAITS:  3  steel  engravings  and  1  etching,  taken  at  different  periods  of  Dr.  Holmes'  life. 
Each,  25  cents.    The  same  on  India  paper,  75  cents. 

ATLANTIC  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAIT,  $1.00. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLINT  &  CO. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.        11  E.  17th  St.,  New  York.        28  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Apropos  of  a  recent  novel  entitled,  "Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night,"  an  enterprising  Iowa 
druggist,  as  an  advertisement,  puts  a  stack  of 
poker  chips  in  his  window  and  labels  them, 
"Chips  That  Pass  in  the  Night." — Grocers'  Re- 
view. 

How  dear  to  our  heart  is 

Cash  on  subscription, 
When  the  generous  subscriber 

Presents  it  to  view; 
But  the  man  who  don't  pay 

We  refrain  from  description; 
For,  perhaps,  gentle  reader, 

That  man  might  be  you. 

OUR  NEW  FRENCH  COOK. 

"  My  last  batch  of  bread  was  heavy  as  lead, 
Though  I  tried  my  best,  it  was  vain. 
If  this  batch  is  bad,  I  shall  feel  quite  sad — 
Perhaps  that's  why  (in  French)  it's  called 
pain." 


A  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  a  bevy  of 
wolves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves 
is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called 
a  host, and  a  host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal, 
and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a 
herd  of  children  is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop 
of  partridges  is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of 
beauties  is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruf- 
fians is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish 
is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called 
a  drove,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called 
a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school, 
and  a  school  of  worshipers  is  called  a  congre- 
gation, and  a  congregation  of  engineers  is 
called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is  called 
a  band, and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,, 
and  a  swarm  of  people  is  called  a  crowd. — Bos- 
ton Commercial. 

Which  are  the  cheapest  features  of  the  face? 
Answer:    Two  nostrils  for  one  scent. 
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De  Garmo's  "Tales  of  Troy,"  are  coming 
into  greater  demand  as  the  literary  value  of 
Homer's  story  of  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  the 
great  city  of  Troy  comes  more  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  teachers.  Even  the  Sunday 
school  lessons  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  won- 
derful tale.  There  is  seldom  a  piece  of  Eng- 
lish or  American  literature  of  any  length  in 
which  some  allusion  to  the  Greek  classics  is 
not  made.  Let  the  children  learn  these 
stories  as  they  learn  the  events  of  American 
history.  It  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  en- 
joy good  reading  in  other  fields. 

A  new  edition  with  flexible  cloth  covers, 
fully  illustrated,  is  sold  for  20  cents  per  copy. 
The  full  cloth  edition  (gold  embossed),  is  40 
cents  per  copy.  A  discount  from  these  prices 
for  orders  for  classes. 

PHONETICS. 

*'Mama,  why  mustn't  I  eat  green  apples?" 
"Because,  my  dear,  they  will  W  up." 

"Johnnie,  go  to  the  board  and  write  'Andrew 
Jackson.'  " 
This  was  the  result:  &rujaxn. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demand.  Several  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  have  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 


A  MONKEY  DARWIN. 

Studious  Monkey — These  creatures  called 
men  talk  of  "Adam's  fall."    Who  was  Adam  ? 

Philosophical  Monkey — As  yet  we  have  not 
fully  mastered  the  language  of  men,  but  from 
what  we  can  gather,  it  is  evident  that  this  man 
Adam  had  a  wife  named  Eve,  and  the  fall  was 
due  to  an  accident  while  on  a  high  tree  after 
fruit.  I  presume  they  found  it  good,  and  in 
their  greed  they  hung  on  so  long  their  tails 
broke;  and  ever  since  their  descendants  have 
been  the  tailless,  helpless,  plodding  creatures 
that  you  see.  Poor  man  !  His  tail  has  gone, 
his  feet  have  lost  his  cunning,  his  once  beauti- 
ful fur  is  moth-eaten,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
his  greed. — Puck. 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  latest  thing  on  the 
Herbartian  method  of  teaching  geography  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades?  Send  35  cents  to 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry's  last  book,  entitled. 
Special  Method  of  Teaching  Geography  in 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Mamma — I  suppose  you  find  Robbie  a  rather 
remarkable  boy,  don't  you? 
Teacher — Yes. 

Mamma— In  what  special  study? 
Teacher — In  all.     He  never  knows  a  lesson 
in  any  of  them. 


IliiDois  and  the  Hation 


A  TEXT-BOOK  on 

OIVIL  GOVERNMENT 


By  OLIVER  R.  TROWBRIDGE. 


"  I  am  well  pleased  with  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  I  have  been  using  it  in  my  classes  for 
several  years,  and  each  additional  year  makes  me  more  and  more  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an 
excellent  book."    From  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Illinois  Normal  School. 

"  We  use  the  book  (Illinois  and  the  Nation),  and  esteem  it  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that 
we  can  get."    From  a  leading  principal  of  schools. 


Illinois  and  the  Nation  is  used  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
It  is  used  in  many  of  the  High  Schools  and  Graded  Schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  simple  and  practical  treatise  on  Government,  suitable  as  a  High  School  text-book; 
also  well  adapted  for  use  in  ungraded  schools. 

Write  for  special  terms  for  introduction.  Address 

A.  FLANAGAN,  Publisher, 

Educational  Department.  262  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


WINDOW  GARDENS. 

To  watch  the  daily  growth  of  a  plant  is  a  delight  ever  renewed  because  it  has  a  spice  of 
surprise  in  it.  The  unfolding  of  the  first  tender  leaves,  the  swelling  of  the  timid  little  buds, 
the  gradual  opening  of  each  flower,  to  the  sharpened  eye  distinct  in  its  individuality,  these 
make  a  geranium  or  a  fuchsia  yield  its  gardener  a  sense  of  kinship  with  Adam,  confer  a  fellow 
feeling  for  Adam's  original  occupation.  Happy  the  homes  and  the  school  rooms  where  the 
windows  have  their  store  of  blossoms, — reminders  in  gay  winter  days  of  summer  rambles  to  be 
repeated  next  year  with  more  zest  because  with  better  acquaintance  with  the  gems  of  woodland, 
hedge,  and  seashore!  In  the  pleasant  task  of  making  new  friends  for  our  wild  native  blossoms  we 
cannot  name  a  work  more  suitable  than  "The  WMld  Flowers  of  America,"  published  by  G.  H. 
Buek  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Its  pictures,  in  natural  colors,  are  the  first  floral  portraits  ever 
offered  the  American  public  at  a  popular  price. 
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FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

F^OR    THIRD  GRKDE. 

Just  Introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  what  Supt.  Powell  eaye  of  Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  after  using  6,000  of  them : 
''HaW 8  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Secona  Grade  has  proved  very  valuable  for  making  pupils  do  independent 

work.   It  is  as  valuable  in  helping  make  thoughtful,  intelligent  readers  as  it  is  in  developing  independence  and 

strength  in  solving  number  problems.'''' 

GOOD  POINTS 

OF  FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER  FOR  THIRD  GRADE. 

It  is  Arithmetic  from  tlie  child's  standpoint.  It  furnishes  Drill  Work  in  its  most  interest- 
ing form.  It  makes  "Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  integers.  It  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
mathematical  terms  and  expressions,  and  gives  familiarity  with  them  by  their  repeated  and 
intelligent  use.  It  is  a  gradual  development  of  Number  principles.  Its  statements  induce 
thinking  to  the  point.  It  makes  figures  useful  things  to  the  children.  Its  plan  is  thoroughly 
philosophical.  Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles  to  the  child  mind.  It  trains 
pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  problems  before  trying  to  solve  them.  It  leads  forward  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  so  that  the  "dull  pupils"  can  grasp  the  principles.  It  does  this 
by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sentence,  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  It  excludes  all  "juggling 
with  figures,"  all  use  of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil.  It  simplifies  reduction  of 
fractions  so  that  it  becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to  pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 

PRICES  OF  THE  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  _  _  -  .  23  cents. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third  Grade,       -  -  -  -  -     30  cents. 

7K   i^BRV  PRKOTICKL*  BOOK  IS 

pirank  H*  Hall's  flLmthmetic  of  the  pa^m  and  CUot'kshop. 

By  mall,  28  eents. 

It  contains  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the  activities  of  life. 
Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  our  new  catalogue.  Address 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  eg  CO.. 

CHAS.  S.  WOODARD,  MANAGER, 
307  AND  309  WABASH  AVENUE,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 

Kindergarten  Fnrniinre  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS.CHAELES  CO., 211  & 21 3  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 


Father — Johnnie,  are  you  not  ashamed  to 
whip  a  boy  so  much  smaller  than  you  are? 

Johnnie — But,  papa,  are  you  not  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  I  am? 

how's  this! 

We  offer  $100  reward  for  any  case  of  catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business  trans- 
actions, and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any 
obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax, 
Wholesale  druggists,  Toledo,  O.; 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 
Wholesale  druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.    Testimonials  sent  free. 
Price,  75c  per  bottle.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 


5100 


Why  was  Goliath  surprised  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  stone?  Answer:  Because  such  a» 
thing  never  entered  his  head  before. 

Dr.  Charles  McMurry  has  now  in  press  the- 
next  volume  of  his  series  of  teachers'  hand- 
books in  special  methods  of  teaching  the  school 
subjects.  The  aim  of  all  the  books  is  to  show 
how  the  different  school  studies  may  be  made 
to  help  each  other,  and  all  work  together  for 
the  development  of  a  worthy  character.  The 
next  volume  will  be  "Special  Method  in  Read- 
ing." It  will  probably  be  the  richest  in  sug- 
gestion, and  the  most  popular  volume  of  the^ 
entire  series.  Every  teacher,  high  and  low, 
will  be  interested  in  it,  but  it  will  be  of  speciaK 
value  to  those  in  the  elementary  schools.  Look 
out  for  it.  Published  by  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

How  did  Henry  the  Eighth  differ  from  other 
men  as  a  suitor?  Answer:  He  married  hi» 
wives  first  and  axed  them  afterwards. 
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Three  sons  go  to  the  west  and  settle  down, 
starting  a  cattle  ranch.  When  all  is  ready 
they  send  hoaie  to  the  mother  in  the  east  to 
name  their  new  home.  She  in  reply  says, 
"Call  it 'Focus.' "  Why?  Because  it  is  where 
the  sun's  rays  meet  (sons  raise  meat.) 

USE  IT  IN  TIME. 

Catarrh  starts  in  the  nasal  passages,  affect- 
ing eyes,  ears,  and  throat,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Neg- 
lected colds  in  the  head  almost  invariably 
precede  catarrh,  causing  an  excessive  flow  of 
mucus,  and  if  the  mucous  discharge  becomes 
interrupted  the  disagreeable  results  of  catarrh 
will  follow,  such  as  bad  breath,  severe  pain 
across  forehead  and  about  the  eyes,  a  roaring 
and  buzzing  sound  in  the  ears,  and  oftentimes 
a  very  offensive  discharge.  Ely's  Cream  Balm 
is  the  acknowledged  cure  for  these  troubles. 

"What  made  you  tell  your  mother  you  had  a 
toothache?    Now  she'll  give  you  medicine." 

Johnny — Yes,  but  she'll  pay  me  for  takin' 
it,  an'  then  we  can  go  an'  get  ice  cream. 


FLAGS  !    FLAGS  !    FLAGS  ! 

We  call  attention  to  our  price-list  of  flags  in 
our  advertising  pages.  We  have  revised  our 
prices  to  correspend  with  the  times,  and  have 
made  them  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  usual 
prices  for  the  same  grade  of  goods.  We  can 
get  a  flag  to  any  point  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  three  days  from  receipt  of  the  order. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

A  cow  in  Georgia  died  recently  from  the  ef- 
fects of  eating  a  barb-wire  fence.  This  is 
strange,  of  course,  but,  after  all,  it  would  have 
been  stranger  if  she  hadn't. — Boston  Globe. 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories,  for  fourth  grade, 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  is  just  out.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page.  Price  for 
single  copy,  prepaid,  is  50  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Prove  that  a  bee-hive  is  s  bad  potato.  Ans- 
wer: A  bee-hive  is  a  bee-holder,  a  beholder  is 
a  spectator,  a  specked  "tater"  is  a  bad  potato. 


MODEJ^H  LiflflGUflGE  SCHOOL!  TEXTS. 
.  .  .  ENGLISH  .  .  . 

PANCOAST'S  (H.  S.)  REF  RESENT  AT  IVE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Selections  with  Historical  CounecUons.    517  pages,  12mo.    Teachers' price,  $1.60;  postage,  15  cts. 

BAKER'S  (G.  P.)  SPECIMENS  OP  ARGUMENTATION.  MODERN. 

Speeches  by  Chatham,  Huxley,  Beecher,  etc.    186  pages,  12mo.    Bds.    Teachers'  price,  50  cts;  postage,  4 cents. 

HART'S  (J.M.)  DeQUINCY'S  ENGLISH  MAIL  COACH  ANO  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

138  pages,  12mo.    Hds.    Teachers' price,  30  cts;  postage,  4  cts. 

SHAVi'S  (E.R.)  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  BY  PRACTICE. 

203  pages,  12mo.    Bds.    Teachers'  price,  75  cents;  postage  8  cts. 

.  .  .  GERMAN  .  .  • 

FISCHER'S  (A.  A.)  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READER. 

For  Natural  Method  Instruction.    126  pages.    Teachers'  price,  70  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

JOYNES'  (E.  S.)  SCHILLER'S  MARIA  STUART. 

Entirely  new  edition.    With  three  portraits.   Teachers'  price,  60  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

BRUSIE'S  {CP.)  HEYSE'S  DAS  MADCHEN  VON  TREPPI;  MARION. 

With  portrait.    lOi  pages.    Teachers' price,  25  cts;  postage,  3  cts. 

PALMER'S  VON  RIEHL'S  BURG  NEIDECK. 

With  portrait.    76  pages.    Teachers' price,  30  cts ;  postage,  4  cts. 

OTIS'  IC.  P.)  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

New  Edition,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  S.White  of  Cornell,  with  additional  improvements  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carrnth  of 
University  of  Kansas.   477  pages.    Teachers'  price,  80  cts;  postage  7  cts, 

•  •  •  FK>£NO£E  •  •  • 

SUPER'S  (O.  B.)  HALEVY'S  L'ABBE  CONSTANTINE. 

With  full  notes,  vocabulary,  portrait,  and  illustrations.    (Ready  about  October  1.) 

JOYNES'  (E.  S.)  MINIMUM  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER. 

269  pages.    Teachers'  price,  75  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

BRONSON'S  iT.  B.)  EXERCISES  IN  EVERY-DAY  FRENCH. 

Elementary  composition.    92  pages.    Teachers'  price,  60  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

CAMERON'S  (A.  G.)  MERIMEE'S  COLOMBA. 

With  portrait.    240  p:iges.    Teachers' price.  60  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

SANDERSON'S  {R.L.)  CHATEAUBRIAND'S  AVENTURES  DU  DERNIER  ABENEERAGE,  ETC, 

With  portrait.    112  pages.    Teachers' pi  ice,  35  cts;  postage,  3  cts. 

HARPER'S  (G.  H.)  HUGO'S  HERNANI. 

With  portrait.    176  pages.   Teachers' price,  70  cts;  postage,  6  cts. 

Bessej's  Elemeiitary  Botanical  Eierclses.  ISSl— 

This  little  laboratory  book  has  already  reached  its  second  edition,  being  called  for  by  the  best  science 
teachers  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  *  It  is  a  guide  for  teachers  and  students  in  country 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  *  *  *  *  Orders  came  during  one  week  the  past  year, 
from  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Kansas. 

Send  for  a  Copy.  Address  J.  H.  MILLER.  Publisher, 

Prio«,  25e.  Lincoln ,  Nebraska . 
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Never  before  has  the  demand  for  DeGarmo's 
"Language  Work  Below  the  High  School" 
been  so  great  as  it  is  this  year.  It  is  going 
everywhere;  north  (even  into  Canada),  south 
into  Texas,  as  far  east  as  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  satisfaction  of 
it  all  is  that  it  does  its  own  agency  work.  A 
sample  set  is  sent,  and  it  tells  its  story  so 
plainly  and  persuasively  that  an  order  for  in- 
troduction is  reasonably  sure  to  follow.  And 
they  cost  so  little  and  are  so  durable.  There 
is  not  profit  enough  in  them  to  make  the  pub- 
lishers rich,  but  they  enrich  the  children  when 
a  teacher  teaches  them.  They  will  not  teach 
themselves,  and  no  book  can  that  has  any- 
thing to  teach.  But  they  come  as  near  telling 
teachers  and  pupils  "what  to  do  next"  as  any 
books  ever  published.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co. 

Why  is  a  lady's  heart  like  a  honey-comb? 
Because  it  is  full  of  sweetness. 
That  is  one  answer.    Here  is  another:  Be- 
cause it  is  full  of  cells  (sells). 

ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN 

As  every  one  knows,  contain  the  most  de- 
lightful summer  resorts  in  the  northwest,  and 
they  are  best  reached  by  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral, whi^h  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  line  of 
lakes."  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  class  of  ti  avel,  and  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  passengers  looked  after.  There 
are  good  hotels  at  all  these  retreats  which 
open  about  June  1,  and  afford  very  good  ac- 
commodations at  reasonable  rates. 

For  full  particulars,  rates,  maps,  and  guide 
books,  address  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

life's  contrasts. 

Beneath  the  dancers'  feet  the  floor 
Thrilled  with  their  pleasure;  like  to  lead 

My  heart  was.    In  the  house  next  door 
My  neighbor's  little  child  lay  dead. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 

A  flag  on  every  school  house!  that  is  the  cry 
now.  Is  there  one  on  your  school  house?  If 
not,  we  can  tell  you  something  to  your  ad- 
vantage. 

A  donkey's  mistake. 

Aunt  Ethel  —  How  ridiculous!  Half-way 
'round  the  park  and  back  again.  Why,  it 
wouldn't  take  you  any  longer  to  go  all  the  way 
'round. 

C)  Willie — Oh,  yes  it  would  !  If  I  get  half-way 
and  turn  back,  the  donkey  hurries  home,  but 
if  I  keep  on,  he  thinks  he  is  going  away  all  the 
time,  and  just  pokes. 


BE  BRILLIANT  AND  EMINENTl 

Brainworkers.  Everybody.  To  attain  such  honor  a 
good  memory  is  neoessary.  The  new  physiological  dis- 
covery—Heinory  Restorative  Tablets  quicldy  and  per- 
manently increase  the  memory  two  to  ten  fold  and  greatly 
augment  intellectual  power;  difficult  studies,  lectures, 
etc.,  easily  masteied;  truly  marvelous,  highly  endorsed, 
your  success  assured.  Price.  $1,00,  postpaid,  i^end  for 
circular. 

MEMORY  TABLET  CO.  114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


OF  IMPORTANCE  TO 
INVESTORS 

To  teachers  and  others  seeking  investments 
in  realty.  Salt  Lake  City  now  offers  unusual 
inducements.    Write  for  particulars. 

W.  S.  WEBSTER, 
Educational  Department,  Evening  News,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 

SHORTHAND  thoroughly  taught  by 
mail.    Success  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. R.  C.  HoLADAy,  Winston,  N.  C. 


FREE 

TO 

LADIES 
ONLY. 


A  valuable  book  entitled  "Secrets  of 
The  Toilet,"  containing  new  leceipis, 
sent  Free,  explaining  ii  new  method  of 
eas  ly  producing  an  exquisite  compl-  xion 
without  paint,  powders,  or  poisonous  com- 
pounds; rational  method  of  cuiing  all  skin 
diseases,  improvine  ti  e  foim,  etc.  Many 
ladies  maiie  beautiful  by  follow insr  direc- 
tions contained  in  this  book.  Address, 
with  2c  stamp, 

BORDEAUX  TOILET  03  , 
132  Boy'.ston  STost.  Bostop,  Masf. 


WSBSTSR'S 

INT:ERNA  TIONAIy 

DICTIONARY 


New  from 
Cover  to  Cover. 


Successor  of  the 
"  Unabridged." 

A  Dictionary  of 
S^nglisb, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  Ftc. 


A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  C'ouit.  writes: 
I  commend  it  to  all  as  ] 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Published  by 
G.&C.MERRIAMCO.,Springfield,Mass.,U.S.A. 

i5@-Send  to  the  Pnbhshers  for  free  pamphlet  con- 
tamiiiK  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc. 

ia3~  Bo  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


■ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasal] 
J  Passages,  Allays  lain  and  Inllammation,  Heals 
the  Sores,  Kestores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures  | 


WFEYER 


m 


Gives  Kolief  at  onco  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Apply  itito  the  Nostrils.  It  is  (^^dckly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  6'j  Warren  St.,  Y.f 
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ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

WITH  YOUR  POSITION 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUREAU 

Invites  correspondence  with  Teachers  who  are  earnest,  capable,  pro- 
gressive, willing  to  be  investigated,  and  want  employment,  or  wish  to 
better  their  condition. 


A  POSTAIi  CARD  HEQUEST 

will  obtain  full  Information,  and  blank  forms  for  resistration. 


No  Teacher,  whether  employed  or  not,  should  overlook  the  advantages 
offered  by  being  in  line  for  advancement  or  employment.    Be  con- 
vinced by  requesting  information  of 

CONDUCTED  BY 

.  ,        THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BDREAU, 

Editor  Public-School  Journal.  a  wi/uav  wvuvvu  a/wxiuov, 

P  "in '.'J  .""v"^"^  n"^^'  .  Bloomlngton,  Illinois. 

Ex-Pres.  111.  State  Normal  University.  ^  ' 


CLASSIC  TALES  for  the  LITTLE  ONES. 

By  LIDA  B.  McMURRY. 

Mrs.  McMurry  has  rewritten,  for  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  a  number  of 
tales  selected  from  Andersen,  Grimm  Bros.,  and  other  sources,  to  be  used  as  material  in  teaching 
literature  to  the  little  ones.  She  has  also  selected  appropriate  poems  to  accompany  each  story* 
They  make  a  beautiful  volume  of  110  pages,  elegantly  bound  in  full  cloth,  and  illustrated. 
Mrs.  McMurry  has  a  genius  for  adapting  stories  to  the  language  and  comprehension  of  children, 
and  yet  not  missing  the  lesson  they  teach. 

The  Teachers'  and  fjotheps'  Edition 

Of  these  fairy  tales  is  a  volume  of  148  pages,  containing  an  appendix  which  discusses  the  value 
of  these  tales  in  the  education  of  children,  and  suggests  the  method  of  treating  each  story. 
The  book  contains  the  results  of  the  experience  of  years  in  teaching  literature  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.  It  is  quite  as  valuable  to  mothers  as  to  teachers.  The  stories  are  to  be  told  to 
the  children  of  the  first  grade,  and  are  to  be  read  by  those  in  the  second.  This  is  designed  ta 
be  the  first  material  used  in  leading  children  to  form  a  taste  for  literature.  The  contents  of  all 
of  the  stories  is  of  permanent  value  and  wide  application. 

Price  of  Teaehers*  and  ^Vlothers*  edition,  40c. 
Price  of  Child's  edition,  .  .  35c. 

Liberal  discounts  on  orders  for  classes. 

KDDRess  PUBL-IC-SOHOOU  PUBLISHING  CO., 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 
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The  DiflQ.cult  Seed. 
I. 

A  lit'.le  seed  lay  in  the  ground, 
And  soon  began  to  sprout; 

Now  which  of  all  the  flowers  around, 
It  mused,  "shall  I  come  out? 


II. 

The  lily's  face  is  fair  and  proud, 

But  just  a  trifle  cold; 
The  rose,  I  think,  is  rather  loud. 

And  then,  it's  fashion 's  old. 


The  violet  is  very  well, 

But  not  a  flower  I'd  choose; 

Nor  yet  the  canterbury-bell — 
I  never  cared  for  blues. 


Petunias  are  by  far  too  bright, 
And  vulgar  flowers  beside; 

The  primrose  only  blooms  at  night, 
And  peonies  spread  too  wide." 


LOCAL  TIME  TABLE 


Solid  Trains  between 

Sanduskyand  Peoria 

. .  . and  .  .  . 

Indianapolis  and  Michigan  City. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


East  Bound  from  Bloomington. 

tNo.  4.  Passenger,  leaves  2:10  a.m 

*No.  y.  Passenger,  leaves     8:50  a.m 

tNo.  8.  Passenger,  leaves  6:00  p.m 

tNo.76.  Local  Freight,  leaves  ...   11 :00  a.m 

West  Bound  from  Bloomington. 

+No.  7.  Passenger,  leaves  8:30  a.m 

+No.  8.  Passenger,  leaves  1:30  p.m 

*No.  1.  Passenger,  leaves  9:25  p.m 

tNo.75.  Local  Freight,  leaves  2:U0  p.m 

tDaily  except  Sunday.  *Daily. 

No.  1  arrives  at  Bloomington  9:25 p.  m.,  making  direct 
connection  with  C.  &  A.  fast  train,  arriving  at  Kansas 
City  at  8:55  next  morning. 

No.  3  makes  direct  connection  for  all  points  west  via  C, 
B.  &.  Q,.  R.  R. ;  only  one  daylight  change  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or  Denver. 

No.  2  connects  at  Lima,  Fostoria,  Fremont  and  San- 
dusky, and  No.  4  at  Lima  and  Fostoria,  with  through 
trains  to  all  east-bound  pomts. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Nos.  1  and  2  for  all  passen 
gers. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  make  connection  at  Tipton  with  the 
I.  &  M.  C.  Division  for  all  points  North  and  South. 
For  Tickets,  Rates,  and  General  Information,  call  on 

G.  H.  LEWIS, 
D.  C.  PARKER,      Ticket  Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  Railroad. 
Traffic  Manager,    Or  address,    C.  F.  DALY 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Gen'l  Pass  Agt. 


And  so  it  criticised  each  flower, 

This  supercilious  seed; 
Until  it  woke  one  summer  hour, 

And  found  itself  a  weed. 
— Mildred  Howells,  in  May  St  Nicholas, 


The 

Western  Teachers' 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 
Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers'  journal. 
SI. 00  a  year. 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO., 

206  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  CHICAGO. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

I  Industrial  and  Food 

\  EXPOSITIONS 

In  Europe  and  America. 

Unlike  the  Dutch  Process,  no  Alka- 
llies  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes  are 
used  in  any  of  their  preparations. 
Their  delicious  BREAKFAST  COCOA  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble,  and  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD    BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  POET  WITH  A  WAY  OF  HIS  OWN. 

I  know  a  poet,  pale,  severe. 

Who  is  a  poet  born;  but  he 
Declares  our  language  is  so  queer, 

So  lacking  in  consistency, 
He  cannot  bind  himself  to  it, 
But  writes  as  writing  should  be  writ. 
With  his  permission  I  submit 
Some  samples  of  his  poetry: 

I.  THE  RABBIT. 

So  shy  and  gentle  is  thy  mien. 
So  shrinking  and  so  timorous! 

Thou  knowest  well  if  thou  art  seen 
Thy  chance  of  life  is  slimorous. 

II.  THE  LION. 

Thou  quiet  beast  within  thy  cage, 

Thou  captive  curiosity! 
But,  ah!  within  thy  heart  is  rage, 

Revenge,  and  furiosity. 

III.  THE  CAT. 

Calmly  thou  purrest,  snoozing  there; 

Dost  thou  feel  aught  of  gratitude 
For  thy  good  home  and  kindly  care 

And  health  and  strength  and  fatitude? 
-Emma  A.  Opper  in  St.  Nicholas  for  October. 


"Trt^inkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  might  do  for 
the  dark  ages;  but  in  these  days  of  progress, 
the  following  seems  more  appropriate: 

"Coruscate,  coruscate,  diminutive  stellar 
orb,  how  inexplicable  to  me  seems  the  stu- 
pendous problem  of  thy  existence!  Elevated 
to  such  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the  illim- 
itable depths  of  space,  apparently  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  from  the  terraqueous  planet 
we  occupy;  resembling  in  thy  dazzling  and  un- 
approachable effulgence  a  crystallized  carbon 
jem  of  unsurpassing  brilliancy  and  impenetra- 
bility, glittering  in  the  ethereal  vaults  whose 
"boundless  immensity  we  endeavor  to  bring 
within  the  compass  of  the  human  intellectual 
grasp  by  use  of  the  concrete  term,  firmament! 
—Ex.— Chicago  Tribune. 


POOR  CHILDREN. 

The  following  answers  were  actually  taken, 
at  different  times,  from  examination  papers: 

Q. — What  is  the  trachea? 

A. — It  is  the  windpipe  going  from  the  mouth 
to  the  lungs,  and  ramifying  through  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

Q. — Why  is  Africa  called  the  "Dark  Conti- 
nent?" 

A. — Because  so  many  negroes  live  there. 
Q. — What  is  the  masculine  of  spinster? 
A. — Rooster. 

Q. — What  is  the  feminine  of  monk. 
A. — Monkey. 

Q. — For  what  is  Syracuse  noted? 
A. — Syln  for  edyzetts  (asylum  for  idiots). 
Q. — Why  is  irrigation  necessary  in  Arizona? 
A. — Because  they  have  no  trustees  nor  board 
of  education. 
Q. — What  is  a  volcano? 

A. — A  volcano  is  a  mountain  that  throws 
forth  fire,  ashes,  smoke,  and  burning  saliva. 

Q  — Name  three  narcotics  useful  to  man. 

A. — Horse-rake,  plow,  and  mowing-machine. 
— The  Golden  Rule. 


^DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
schools.  It  is  a  well  worked  out  method  of 
teaching  language  by  the  process  of  induction. 
It  has  few  definitions  and  rules,  and  therefore 
is  not  well  adapted  to  machine  teaching;  but 
as  a  means  of  learning  the  English  language 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  It  gives  equal 
attention  to  composition  and  grammar,  and  be- 
gins the  lessons  in  the  third  grade.  Send  for 
sample  copies  to  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


J 


THIS 
CROSS 


Is  the  exact  reproduction  of  one  set  up 
nearly  a  half  century  ago  by  the  JESUIT 
Missionaries  to  the  FLATHEAD  INDIANS 
in  Montana.  It  is  upright  in  the  ground 
in  front  of  an  old  church  in  which  these 
Indians  have  knelt  and  worshiped  for 
Lo,  all  these  years. 

The  history  of  this  old  Indian  Mission 
of  ST.  IGNATIUS  is  very  interesting. 
Send  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
six  cents  in  postage  and  your  address 
and  he  will  send  you  a  beautiful  booklet, 
with  colored  illustrations,  telling  all 
about  this  and  other  old  Indian  Missions 
in  Montana  and  Idaho. 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST,  WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION.  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
TEACHERS'  BOOKS  WE  CARRY  IN  stock: 


McMurry's  General  Method. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  pedagogy  published.l  .75 

Hewett's  Pedagogy  S.85 

Hewett's  Psychology   $.85 

Walks  Abroad. 

By  Hawley  Smith.  Every  reader  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  want  a  copy  of  this  book  for  the  library. 
It  includes  all  the  papers  under  the  title  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Price,  in  cloth, 
50  cents;  paper  $  .25 

Teacher's  Examiner. 

Giving  a  general  review  of  the  Common  and  High 
School  studies  in  a  series  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
Price  $1.00 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

D.  P.  Page.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  $1.00 

DeGarmo's  Essentials  of  Method  S  .65 

How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Coun- 
try School. 

Welch.  A  thorough  exposition  of  classification 
and  organization  in  school  work.     Price   |  .50 

What  Words  Say. 

A  simple  and  practical  book  on  the  formation  of 
English  words  from  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  By  the 
help  of  this  book,  any  bright  country  school  teacher  can 
make  great  progress  in  this  fascinating  study.  Price..  $  .50 

Lange's  Apperception. 

Translated  by  the  Herbart  Club  $1.00 


Outlines  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Callahan.  Designed  to  aid  teachers  in  the  as- 
signment of  lessonp,  and  for  use  by  pupils  in  pre- 
paring the  lesson.   Paper  ,  $.15 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  Mc.Mu^ry.  A  charming  book  for 
suppltmentary  reading  and  Primary  History 
classes.   Board  $  .50 

Tales  of  Troy,  Illustrated;  cloth  $.40 

Jones's  Ethical  Element  in  Literature  $.50 

Black  Beauty  (paper)  $.15 

Evolution  of  Dodd  (paper)  *  $.25 

Merry  Songs  for  the  School. 

The  freshest,  choicest,  and  most  captivating  School 
Singing  Book  now  published.  Printed  on  good  paper, 
104  large  pages,  words  and  music.  Gives  seventeen 
pages  of  instruction.    Price,  3Ec;  one  dozen  $3-50 

Merry  Melodies. 

Forty-eight  pages,  words  and  music.  A  bright  new 
song  book  for  all  grades.  Pretty  melodies  for  schools. 
Paper,  15c.;  Boards  $  .20 

History  of  Political  Parties. 

Dr.  J.  L.  PicKARD.  Especially  valuable  for 
history  classes  $  .26 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Cloth  50c. 

Morning  Bells. 

Just  suited  to  grammar  and  high  schools.  Spec- 
imen pages  free;  single  copy,  50c;  Per  dozen  $5.00 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 

Original  form  (paper)  $  .60 


Any  of  above  listed  books  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address  your  orders  to 


Public-School  Publishing  Company, 


Bloomlngton,  III. 


Supplies 


for  County  Superintendents, 
Township  Treasurers, 
District  Clerks,  and 
Teachers. 

County  Superintendents'  Blanks  and  Records, 
Treasurers'  Blanks  and  Record  Books,  District 
Clerk's  Record  and  Order  Books,  Teachers' 
Registers,  Examination  Papers,  Schedules, 
etc.,  kept  in  stock  by  us.  Prices  cheerfully 
given  and  orders  promptly  filled  by  mail  or  ex- 
press. Address 

Public-School  PulDlishing  Co., 

Bloomiogton,  III. 


DETECTIVES! 

Bright,  young  and  middle-aged  men  wanted  In  every  locality 

*  to  act  as  PRIVATE  DBTiJiCTIVES  under  instructions. 

*  Previous  experience  not  required  or  necessary.    Send  stamp 

*  for  full  particulars  and  get  sample  copy  of  ihe  best  illustrated 
» criminal  paper  published.  NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  BUR- 
»  EAU.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED  -  AGEN  TS  ^TZr'Ts^S.ifs 

Photoeraphs  and  Biographies  of  eminent  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  the  U.  S.  Over  200  in  number.  Write 
for  terms.  S  edle  Publish'g  Co..  Commerce  Bdg.,  Chicago 


REPORTERS! 


■We  want  a  responsible  lady  or  gkntleman  iil  every  town  to  act 
as  newspaper  correspondent,  report  the  happenings  in  their  local- 
ity and  write  articles  for  publication.  Experience  not  required  or 
necessary.  Big  remuneration  for  good  writers.  Enclose  stamp 
for  full  particulars.     Modern  Press  Association,  Chicago,  111. 


Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  CIVICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

W.  F.  MOZIEE,  OTTAWA. 


Civics,  from  the  Latin  civis^  or  citizen, 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  science  of 
citizenship.  It  takes  the  citizen  as  its 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  investigating  the 
various  phenomena  with  which  he  is  as- 
sociated, seeks  lo  ascertain  their  causes, 
their  meanings,  their  laws,  and  their  re- 
sults. As  it  appears,  then,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  curriculum  of  a  school,  it 
may  be  defined  as  the  general,  or  class 
name  common  to  all  these  studies  which 
have  for  their  object  the  investigation  of 
the  citizen,  in  any  of  his  various  relations. 
The  particular  subjects  which  will  fall 
under  this  designation  are  therefore  de- 
termined by  the  various  relationships  of 
the  citizen.  The  citizen  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  his  city,  or  state;  which  are 
investigated  in  the  study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment. The  science  of  this  government 
and  the  method  of  government  by  politi- 
cal parties  are  both  called  politics,  and 
this  is  a  branch  of  Civics,  The  citizen 
in  his  relation  to  means  of  support,  or 
wealth,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Econom- 
ics, or  Political  Economy.  Then,  too,  the 
civis  is  a  socius,  a  companion,  a  member 
of  society,  and  as  such  he  is  studied  in 
Sociology,  or  Social  Science.  The  three 
relations  of  the  citizen,  therefore,  to  the 
government,  to  material  wealth,  and  to  his 
fellow- citizens,  are  the  subjects  of  investi- 
gation, respectively,  in  Civil  Goveryi- 
ment,  Economics,  and  Sociology.  All  of 
these,  then,  are  branches  of  the  general 
subject,  Civics. 

Now  no  one  will  be  so  radical  as  to  as- 
sert that  a  complete  exposition  of  these 
subjects  can  be  made  in  the  ordinary  high 
school  course,  limited,  as  it  is,  by  the 
requirements  of  time  and  by  the  imma- 
turity of  students;  but  I  wish  to  urge 
that  it  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just, 


but  necessary,  that  some  consideration 
of  all  these  branches  of  Civics  should  be 
the  work  of  every  pupil  who  seeks  a  rea- 
sonable equipment  for  life  in  our  second- 
ary schools. 

Without  further  introduction  I  will 
outline  what  I  regard  as  the  minimum 
requirement  of  such  a  course  : 

I.  From  ODe-third  to  one-half  year's  instruc- 
tion in  Civil  Government,  including — 

1.  A  study  of  the  forms,  details,  methods  of 
administration,  functions,  and  offices  of  the 
various  local  governments  and  of  the  federal 
government.  Such  a  course  as  is  outlined  in 
the  ordinary  lext-book  of  Civil  Government, 
supplemented  by  references  to  newspapers  and 
to  local  institutions  under  the  careful  direction 
of  the  teacher. 

2.  A  comparison  between  the  functions  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  local  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  A  comparison  of  our  government  with 
certain  features  of  the  English,  the  Russian, 
the  French,  the  Swiss,  and  some  other  foreign 
governments. 

4.  Special  study  of — 

a.  The  Australian  ballot  system,  and  the  va- 
rious methodsof  voting  in  our  various  elections. 

b.  The  history,  organization,  and  principles 
of  political  partifs. 

c.  The  methodsof  conducting  primaries  and 
caucuses,  and  of  nominating  candidates. 

d.  The  abuses  of  the  political  party  system, 
and  some  methods  of  remedying  them. 

e.  The  administration  of  our  civil  service 
and  civil  service  reform. 

f.  The  abuses  of  civil  government,  especially 
in  cities,  and  suggested  remedies. 

g.  The  abuses  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
suggested  remedies. 

h.  The  general  purposes,  principles,  and 
processes  of  all  good  government. 

i.  The  methodsof  supporting  governments 
by  taxation.  ' 

11.  One  year's  instruction  in  Economics  and 
Sociology: 

1.  The  science  of  Political  Economy,  includ- 
ing investigation  of — 

a.  The  general  principles  of  Economics,  and 
the  laws  of  production,  distribution,  exchange, 
and  consumption  of  wealth. 
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b.  The  present  method  of  production — the 
factory  system  and  capitalism,  the  division  of 
labor. 

c.  The  present  method  of  distribution — pro- 
posed changes;  the  employer  and  employe; 
profit  sharing;  co-operation;  trusts;  trade 
unions. 

d.  The  present  method  of  exchange — money; 
bi-metalism;  political  money;  credit  and  its 
forms;  banking;  our  national  banking  system; 
free  trade  and  protection. 

e.  Problems  in  consumption  —  economical, 
luxurious,  and  destructive  consumption. 

2.  A  study  of  Sociology  or  Social  Science,  in- 
cluding these  subjects: 

a.  The  division  of  society  into  classes,  and 
the  duties  of  these  classes  to  one  another. 

b.  The  present  industrial  organization  of 
society,  t€s>  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

c.  Factory  laws  and  industrial  reform. 

d.  Socialism  and  other  plans  for  social  re- 
form. 

e.  Pauperism  and  public  charity. 
/.  Crime  and  its  remedies. 

g.  Intemperance. 

h.  Education  and  illiteracy. 

i.  Foreign  immigration. 

This  will  doubtless  sound  like  a  formid 
able  list,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  urged 
that  such  a  course  is  impossible  outside 
of  the  college.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  intention  is  not  so  much 
to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  each  sub- 
ject, as  to  disclose  the  general  field  of 
work,  point  out  the  general  principles  of 
subjects,  and  set  the  pupil  upon  the  right 
track,  leaving  more  thorough  work  and 
special  investigation  to  the  college.  I 
have  given  so  many  details,  not  so  much 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  civics,  as 
to  indicate  carefully  what  is  included  in 
the  subject,  believing  that  the  mere 
mention  of  these  topics  will  at  once  sug- 
gest the  importance,  nay,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  instructing  our  pupils  in 
them. 

Not  only  would  I  seek  to  impart  the 
general  principles  of  these  various 
branches  of  civics,  but  incidental  to 
and  derived  from  them,  I  would  make 
every  effort  to  enforce  upon  the  minds  of 
pupils  the  following  truths  and  lessons, 
without  an  understanding  of  which  they 
cannot  properly  know  or  practice  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  as  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

1.  Not  that  "whatever  is,  is  right," 
but  that  on  the  contrary  our  present  in- 
dustrial and  social  organizations  are  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  in  all  likelihood 
will  change;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  be  intelligent  and  alert,  and 
use  his  influence  toward  bringing  about 


changes  for  the  better  rather  than  for 
the  worse;  not  blindly  conservative,  be- 
cause comfortably  fed  and  clothed;  nor 
rashly  radical,  because  dissatisfied. 

2.  That  there  are  two  sides  to  almost 
every  subject  of  discussion,  and  that 
idolatrous  devotion  to  one  side  is  the 
characteristic  of  either  the  ignorant  or 
the  malicious. 

3.  That  while  many  schemes  of  general 
social  reform  are  practical  and  wise,  for 
the  most  part  their  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety must  depend  upon  the  moral  uplift- 
ing of  the  individual. 

4.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  vote. 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  voter  to 
be  independent  and  to  vote  his  personal 
convictions  as  to  men  and  measures; 
placing  the  good  of  the  country  and  the 
community  and  the  character  of  the  can- 
didates above  the  mere  claims  of  party. 

6.  That  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  the 
caucuses  and  primaries,  and  thus  make 
sure  that  good  men  are  nominated  for 
office. 

7.  That  the  utterances  of  newspapers 
on  great  questions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  purchased  or  prejudiced,  and  are 
not  to  be  accepted  without  question  and 
without  independent  investigation. 

8.  That  every  government,  local  and  na- 
tional, is  but  a  great  business  enterprise, 
whose  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  efficient,  not  the  partisan.  That  pub- 
lic office  should  not  be  the  spoils  of 
party  but  the  regular  profession  of  those 
specially  trained  for  the  work. 

9.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  oppose  every  political  boss,  ring,  and 
combination,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  corruption  and  intimidation 
and  other  irregular  methods  in  conduct- 
ing elections. 

10.  That  law  cannot  accomplish  every-j 
thing;  and  that  evil  may  result  from' 
both  too  much  law  and  too  little  law. 

11.  That,  as  a  general  principle,  taxa- 
tion is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
and  not  for  particular  classes. 

12.  That  a  proposed  change  is  not 
necessarily  wrong  or  impracticable  be- 
cause it  is  a  "theory"  of  political  econ- 
omy, or  because  college  professors  and 
other  intelligent  men  advocate  it. 

13.  That  there  is  need  of  reform  in  our 
present  industrial  system,  with  its  keen 
competition,  crushing  down  the  weak, 
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building  up  sharply  defined  classes,  and 
leading  to  alternate  overproduction,  un- 
derproduction, and  industrial  panics. 

14.  That  while  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee  may  be  iden- 
tical, as  the  economists  say,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enforce  that  fact  upon  the  em- 
ployer, either  by  christianizing  him  or 
by  restraining  him  by  law. 

15.  That  if  human  society  is  to  endure 
and  grow  better,  the  ideal  of  success  in 
life  must  be  changed  from  the  money 
standard  to  the  character  standard. 
That  public  questions  must  be  decided 
on  other  ..grounds  than  merely  financial 
ones.  That  the  reign  of  selfishness  must 
cease  and  give  way  to  the  milder  sway 
of  charity  and  altruism. 

16.  That  in  the  processes  of  exchange 
a  sound  money  is  necessary — that  po- 
litical, or  paper  money,  is  a  delusion. 

17.  That  while  the  U.S.  desires  a  bi- 
metallic currency,  free  coinage  of  silver 
without  an  international  ratio  would  be 
financial  suicide. 

18.  That  a  sound  banking  system  is 
necessary  for  every  well  ordered  nation. 

19.  That  contrary  to  popular  miscon- 
ception socialism  and  anarchy  are  not 
identical,  but  directly  opposite  to  each 
other. 

20.  That  pauperism  and  crime  are  not 
to  be  cured  by  harsh  measures  nor  by 
indiscriminate  charity,  but  by  mental 
and  moral  training  and  by  wise  laws, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  intemperance. 

21.  That  the  influence  of  the  saloon  is 
probably  the  greatest  power  for  evil 
that  assails  society. 

22.  That  schemes  for  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  reform  are  to  be  studied 
and  carefully  considered,  and  not  re- 
jected through  prejudice,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  new. 

Now,  a  course  of  instruction  such  as 
this  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  sounds 
when  thus  particularized.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  only  desirable  and  even  neces- 
sary, but  entirely  practicable.  I  would 
put  it  in  operation  in  the  following  way: 

I  would  place  in  the  latter  half  or  third 
of  the  high  school  year  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  outlines  of  civil  govern- 
ment— using  some  good  text-book  and 
teaching  many  of  the  facts  and  lessons 
outlined  above,  incidentally  to  regular 
text-book  instruction. 

I  would  devote  four  or  five  periods  a 


week  during  the  entire  fourth  year  to  a 
course  in  political  economy  and  economic 
and  social  questions,  and  to  a  review  of  civil 
government,  using  such  text-books  as 
"Walker's  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," "Johnston's  American  Politics," 
and  "Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the 
United  States,"  supplementing  these 
books  with  lectures  and  with  courses  of 
study  in  reference  books. 

All  this  sounds  very  well,  you  will 
say,  and  makes  an  excellent  paper  pro- 
gram, but  how  are  we  to  introduce  this 
subject  into  our  already  crowded  courses? 
The  answer  is — we  must  find  a  place  for 
this  subject;  if  not  in  our  curriculum  as 
it  is,  then  by  dropping  other  studies  and 
making  a  place  for  this  one.  I  believe 
that  the  importance  of  civics  demands  a 
place  for  it,  aod  that  place  must  be  pro- 
vided, if  in  no  other  way  then  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  subjects.  Perhaps  in  all 
high  schools  more  or  less  time  is  devoted 
to  civil  government,  and  in  the  best 
schools  instruction  is  provided  in  political 
economy.  In  our  high  school  at  Ottawa 
we  have  given  a  year  to  this  subject,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  the  students  pursuing 
the  so-called  English  course.  But  why 
to  them  only  and  not  to  classical  stu- 
dents? Are  the  classical  students  to 
learn  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
American  citizens  from  Latin  and  Greek 
alone?  Our  answer  to  that  has  been, 
there  is  no  place  in  such  a  course  as  now 
arranged,  for  civics.  So,  too,  the  busy 
man  will  answer  that  he  has  no  time  for 
reading;  the  man  of  affairs  will  say  that 
he  has  no  place  in  his  daily  program  for 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

So  high  an  authority  as  the  Committee 
of  Ten — that  inoffensive  subject  of  so 
much  recent  criticism — has  stated  that 
it  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  a 
formal  or  regular  course  in  political 
economy  for  secondary  schools,  though, 
if  I  remember  aright,  the  committee 
gives  no  very  good  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  preparation. 

Possibly  some  good  reasons  may  be 
given  for  recommending  such  a  course: 

In  the  October  Forum,  Prof.  Ely 
writes  as  follows: 

"No  sane  man  can  claim  that  in  our  so- 
cial arrangements  we  have  as  yet  reached 
perfection.  Every  one  acknowledges  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  litera- 
ture, art,  religion;  but, strangely  enough, 
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some  seem  resigned  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  follows  from  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  conditions  which  surround 
him,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
and  possibility  of  improvement  in  our 
industrial  YQ\di,\j\on^.  We  have  made  ad- 
vance in  the  past,  and  we  shall  certainly 
make  progress  in  the  future.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  industrial  society  two 
hundred  years  from  now  will  be  like  the 
industrial  society  of  to-day.  It  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  right  minded  and 
intelligent  persons  should  work  for  im- 
provement and  endeavor  to  render 
change — which  must  come  in  one  way 
or  another — as  little  injurious  and  as 
beneficial  as  possible. 

"First  of  all,  the  necessity  is  suggested 
of  careful,  conscientious  study.  The  im- 
portance of  study  is  generally  felt,  and 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  land 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
development  which  they  are  giving  to 
all  branches  of  social  and  political  sci- 
ence. We  need  trained  men  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  especially  in  legis- 
lative halls.  Careful,  impartial,  thor- 
oughly scientific  study  of  the  actual  facts 
of  life  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
needs  of  the  civilized  world." 

Now  where  is  this  necessary  study  of 
important  questions  to  be  pursued  by 
the  masses  of  men  who  are  to  decide 
these  questions?  You  say:  Give  the 
student  a  thorough  mental  discipline  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  consider 
these  questions  he  will  think  aright  upon 
them.  But  will  he?  Who  will  instruct 
him  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economics  and  sociology  and  impart  to 
him  the  ideas  of  thoughtful  men  upon 
these  questions?  But  a  small  proportion 
of  high  school  graduates  will  go  to  col- 
lege; the  vast  majority  will  plunge  into 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  will  have 
no  time  for  serious  study.  They  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  discussions  of  public, 
economic,  and  social  questions  that  they 
find  in  the  newspapers;  thaii  which  there 
could  be  no  more  prejudiced,  more  parti- 
san, more  time-serving  advocates — no 
blinder  leaders  of  the  blind.  I  tell  you, 
what  society  needs  now  is  thoughtful,  un- 
prejudiced, earnest,  high-minded,  pray- 
erful consideration  of  these  questions 
and  of  the  evils  that  are  threatening. 

The  statement  has  become  a  platitude 


— that  graver  questions  are  to  be  met  by 
the  coming  generations  of  our  country 
than  have  ever  come  before  us  in  the 
past;  yet  how  soon  do  we  forget  thi& 
fact;  how  little  do  we  bear  it  in  mind; 
how  carelessly  do  we  provide  for  its 
coming!  You  say:  Why,  serious  ques- 
tions have  come  up  in  the  past  and  they 
have  been  settled  by  men  who  got 
their  knowledge  of  economics  and  social 
questions  outside  of  the  schools;  let  our 
pupils  have  the  same  old  training,  and 
they  too,  when  the  time  comes,  will  puz- 
zle, and  figure,  and  finally  worry  out 
some  solution  of  the  problems.  Ah,  will 
they?  And  how  have  these  questions' 
been  settled  in  the  past?  Would  they 
not  have  been  settled  with  less 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  with  less  ex- 
perimental folly,  with  less  ruin  and  dis- 
aster, with  more  permanence  and  justice, 
if  trained  men,  and  men  of  knowledge, 
had  considered  the  principles  that  under- 
lie their  settlement  before  they  were 
hurried  with  the  terrible  task  of  solving 
untried  and  unfamiliar  problems? 

In  the  number  of  the  Forum  to  which  I 
referred,  Prof.  Ely  explains  his  ideas  oi 
social  reform;  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in 
a  thoughtful  article  attacks  Prof.  Ely's 
opinions;  and  Miss  French  in  a  superficial 
paper  takes  sides  with  Prof.  Hadley* 
How  are  men  unschooled  in  these  ques- 
tions to  decide  between  conflicting  opin- 
ions, as  expressed  from  the  platform,  in 
the  press,  and  in  periodical  literature? 

I  suppose  for  all  of  these  questions 
some  solution  will  be  thought  out  in  the- 
end.  I  suppose  for  all  of  these  the  voice 
of  God  utters  the  truth  if  we  could  but 
hear  it.  But  it  will  always  be,  "He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  Aim  hear. "  And 
how  few  have  that  trained  sense  by  which 
they  can  hear  the  voice  of  truth. 

The  dangerous  classes  in  this  country 
are  not  entirely  the  so-called  lower  classes. 
The  grasping  rich — the  Rockefellers  who 
extort  by  monopoly  fortunes  with  which 
they  seek  to  buy  forgivness  by  founding 
Chicago  Universities;  the  Pullmans  who 
build  model  towns;  the  Glass  Trust  and 
the  Whiskey  Trust;  the  respectabler  busi- 
ness man,  who,  comfortably  clothed  and 
fed,  becomes  conservative  and  decries  all 
changes, and  all  severe  agitation, because 
forsooth  he  is  satisfied  with  his  lot;  the 
narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  partisan, 
whose  party  paper  or  religious  sect  has 
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projected  him  into  a  groove  in  which 
inertia  will  keep  him  forever;  the  good- 
natured,  well-disposed,  but  unthinking 
average  citizen  who  wants  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  and  over  whose  unsuspect- 
ing or  indolent  head  political  rings  rule 
and  rob,  monopolies  grow  fat  and  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  go  to  the  dogs; 
these  are  the  dangerous  classes — classes 
as  dangerous  as  striking  laborers,  ignor- 
ant foreign  immigrants,  or  anarchists. 

Of  all  these  none  are  more  dangerous 
than  those  indolent  apathetic,  conserva- 
tive, unthinking  citizens  who  want  to  let 
well  enough  alone;  who  want  no  change. 
The, poet  well  describes  them: 

"So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the 
weed 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 

So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

"For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see   the  same  sights  our    fathers  have 
seen, 

We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same 
sur, 

And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

"The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers 

would  think, 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers 

would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would 

cling; 

But  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing." 

If  this  is  true,  as  it  seems  to  be,  no 
wonder  the  poet  could  justly  add: 

"'Tis the  wink  of  an  eye, 'tis  the  draught  of 
a  breath 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 
death. 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud; 

0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud.'" 

Now,  if  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
social  questions  on  the  part  of  these  peo- 
ple when  they  are  young,  when  their 
minds  are  impressible,  and  when  they 
have  time  to  think  of  them,  will  make 
them  less  dangerous,  let  us  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  of  right,  give  them  the  op- 
portunity for  this  consideration. 

Unfortunately  only  about  five  per  cent 
of  our  youth  attend  the  high  schools. 
But  why  not  make  of  this  five  per  cent  a 
chosen  band  of  thinkers,  a  saving  rem- 
nant, a  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump? 
Let  us  not  leave  the  working  out  of  these 
problems  to  a  few  college  professors,  lec- 
turers, or  book  writers.    Shall  the  earn- 


est and  sincere  thoughts  of  these  men  on 
these  subjects  be  but  a  sealed  volume  to- 
the  rising  generation?  "Shall  they 
whose  souls  are  lighted  with  wisdom 
from  on  high,  shall  they  to  man  be- 
nighted the  lamp  of  life  deny?" 

The  youth  , we  see  before  us  daily  will 
govern  the  world  and  will  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  life  a  few  years  hence.  They 
will  vote  for  laws  that  attempt  to  settle 
these  problems.  Shall  they  vote  with  a 
knowledge  and  a  just  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  their  votes?  Or  shall  they 
vote  with  uninformed  and  unthinking 
minds,  under  the  direction  of  the  parti- 
san newspaper,  the  peanut  politician,  the 
scheming  demagogue,  the  selfish  capital- 
ist, the  angered  proletariat? 

If  it  is  urged  that  high  school  pupils 
are  too  young  to  understand  these  sub- 
jects and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  try  tO' 
teach  them  how  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  day,  I  wish  to  deny  that  statement. 
emphatica,lly.  The  Roman  and  the  Greek 
systems  of  government,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, are  equally  as  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  our  own  system  in  daily  opera- 
tion about  us.  The  questions  of  English 
politics  studied  in  English  history,  the 
problems  of  mathematics,  the  correct 
translation  of  a  foreign  tongue,  all  re- 
quire powers  and  processes  of  mind  that 
are  taxed  to  no  greater  degree  in  the 
study  of  social  problems. 

Why,  then,  has  a  subject  of  so  great 
importance  been  given  so  little  attention 
in  our  courses  of  study? 

The  main  reasons  are,  perhaps,  two: 
1.  The  newness  of  the  subject.  2.  The 
requirements  of  colleges.  Of  that  con- 
servatism which  is  slow  to  admit  new 
things  I  need  say  nothing.  But  I  should 
like  to  protest  against  the  requirements 
of  our  colleges.  We  all  know  how  they 
rule  our  courses  of  study;  how  commit- 
tees of  men  who  know  little  of  the  prac- 
tical needs  and  difficulties  of  high  schools 
dictate  to  us  what  we  shall  teach  to  pu- 
pils of  whose  characters,  minds,  and 
needs  they  know  even  less.  In  their  ef- 
forts to  make  their  own  colleges  do  the 
work  of  post-graduate  universities,  they 
crowd  us  with  language  requirements 
that  force  us  to  do  the  work  of  colleges. 
They  are  the  editors  of  our  courses  of 
study;  the  self-constituted  censors  of 
our  methods.  "Why,  man,  they  do  be- 
stride our  narrow  world  like  a  ColossuSj. 
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and  we  petty  men  walk  under  their  huge 
legs  and  peep  about  to  find  ourselves  dis- 
honorable graves." 

The  only  methods,  then,  by  which  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  secure  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  a  complete  course  of 
civics  into  our  high  schools,  is  to  get  the 
colleges  to  make  such  a  course  a  require- 
ment for  admission.    By  creating  a  pub- 


lic sentiment  among  school  men  that  shall 
insist  upon  such  a  course  in  high  schools 
and  that  shall  bring  the  colleges  to  insist 
upon  the  same — by  such  means  and  by 
such  means  only,  shall  we  succeed  in 
teaching  to  high  school  pupils  the  duties, 
the  responsibilities,  the  high  purposes 
of  citizenship. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  III. 
First  Days  in  the  <' Hardware  District. 


Lua  went  to  her  school  the  last  Satur- 
day in  April.  Alice  had  been  down  in 
the  valley  for  two  weeks,  and  Mary  had 
been  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  Mrs. 
Gardner's  small  schoolroom,  counting 
balls,  playing  and  teaching  little  ones  of 
three  years  and  over,  what  they  should 
have  known  as  soon  as  they  could  talk  or 
understand  anything. 

Mr.  Perrin  had  driven  down  for  Lua 
and  she  enjoyed  her  ride  with  the  friendly, 
talkative  old  man  who  had  been  a  teacher 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

I  shall  leave  pedagogy,  pedagogues, 
and  pedagogical  training  to  those  who 
wish  to  write  and  speak  of  them.  My 
story  treats  of  schools  and  teachers  and 
the  associations  in  and  around  the  school- 
room. Lua  was  drawn  to  Nathan  Per- 
rin, because  he  had  never  been  a  Greek 
pedagogue, — simply  an  earnest  Ameri- 
.can  teacher.  She  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  when  they  drove  up  to 
the  house.  The  lawn  had  just  been  raked 
over,  the  rubbish  burned,  and  everything 
was  in  perfect  order.  The  door  stood 
ajar  and  the  sleek  old  cat  asleep  on  the 
threshold  completed  the  scene  of  peace. 

Mrs.  Perrin  met  her  at  the  door,  her 
keen  light  eyes  taking  an  inventory  of 
the  teacher,  her  trunk,  her  dress,  her  man- 
ner, everything.  She  greeted  her  with 
a  cordiality  of  manner,  but  not  of  heart, 
and  Lua  felt  it.  The  trimness  of  the 
yard  gave  place  to  the  primness  of  the 
house.  Every  chair  stood  in  place.  They 
seemed  almost  as  immovable  as  the  walls. 
Her  hostess  led  her  upstairs  with  a  bit 
of  triumph  in  her  manner.     Her  semi- 

*Aathor  of  Jack's  A  fire. 


annual  warfare  against  dirt  had  been 
waged,  and  she  was  the  victor.  Who, 
so  well  as  herself,  knew  that  this  was 
the  most  orderly  house  in  all  the  county 
or  in  the  state?  "This  is  your  room, 
Miss  McLeod.  You  will  find  towels  in 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  upper 
drawer.  And  here  are  the  changes  for 
your  bed  at  the  left.  I  put  them  here  so 
that  you  could  have  them  handy  and  not 
have  to  call  for  them.  And  here  is  a 
card  to  scratch  matches  on.  I  won't 
have  my  walls  or  stovepipes  streaked  by 
matches.  Your  every-day  wraps  you 
may  hang  on  a  hook  in  the  lower  hall, 
which  I  will  assign  to  you.  We  each 
have  a  hook.  If  any  one  uses  my  hook  I 
throw  the  things  on  the  floor. "  Having 
made  Lua  uncomfortable  with  her  own 
comfortableness,  Mrs.  Perrin  went  down 
stairs  and  the  teacher  sat  down  and  tried 
bravely  to  make  herself  believe  that  she 
didn't  care  where  she  boarded,  whether 
there  was  a  home  feeling  about  the  place 
or  not;  she  was  here  to  teach,  that  was 
all, — for  the  rest  it  did  not  matter;  and 
yet,  a  bit  of  easy,  friendly  conversation, 
a  modicum  of  the  spirit  of  home  comfort 
and  not  quite  so  much  of  the  letter,  would 
have  made  it  easier  for  this  warm-hearted, 
impulsive  girl  to  plan,  and  gather  cour- 
age for  the  work  that  was  awaiting  her, 
only  two  steps  down  the  path  of  time. 
"I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  try  to  move 
those  chairs  while  I  am  here.  They  look 
as  if  they  were  stationary.  O,  mamma, 
why  can't  there  be  more  of  you!"  She 
had  just  completed  her  work  of  arrang- 
ing and  impressing  her  own  individuality 
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upon  the  room,  when  she  was  called  to 
tea.  '*I  have  given  the  place  a  real 
waking  up,  and  it  does  seem  sweet  and 
dainty."  She  descended  the  stairs  in  a 
more  cheerful  mood. 

The  table  was  laid  in  the  kitchen,  and 
here  neatness  and  order  prevailed  to  the 
verge  of  painfulness.  There  were  three 
children  ;  Charlie  and  Fred,  quiet  in  the 
house,  disputatious  when  at  school,  never 
having  been  allowed  much-  freedom, 
they  seemed  too  cramped  and  subdued  for 
boys  of  thirteen  and  fifteen;  Amelia,  the 
only  daughter,  nearly  eleven  years  of 
age,  did  not  seem  to  be  impressed  by  the 
general  discipline  of  the  house,  save  that 
the  constant  irritation  made  her  older. 
Judith,  Mr.  Perrin's  maiden  sister, 
lived  with  them.  Lua  felt,  after  the  in- 
troductions were  given,  and  her  place 
had  been  assigned  her  at  the  table,  that 
she  was  fairly  strung  on  the  family  chain. 
<'I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  maintain  my 
position,"  she  thought,  adding  aloud, 
<'How  pretty  the  yard  is." 

Glancing  through  the  window  Mrs. 
Perrinsaid:  "Yes, I  have  no  back  yards;  I 
keep  everything  picked  up  on  my 
premises. " 

"It  makes  it  very  pleasant,"  said  Lua. 

Mrs.  Perrin  was  a  woman  proud  of  her 
fathers'  family  rather  than  her  own,  for 
to  be  proud  of  her  own  would  do  homage 
to  the  Perrins,  and  she  would  have  none 
of  that.  Orderly,  as  we  have  shown,  and 
critical  of  all  other  housekeepers;  self- 
reliant  and  self  satisfied,  possessed  of 
good,  practical  sense  in  many  things, 
when  brought  out  of  herself  and  her  own 
self  approval,  she  was  capable  of  doing, 
and  had  done  many  kindnesses  for  many 
people.  A  loving,  but  not  a  tender 
mother,  she  seldom  kissed  her  children, 
yet  she  kissed  all  the  neighbor  women 
when  they  came  to  see  her.  Perhaps, 
because  they  came  but  seldom,  for  though 
they  respected  her,  they  did  not  feel 
free  to  visit  her  often. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrin  seemed  to 
have  a  special  faculty  for  correcting  each 
other's  statements, — Mrs.  Perrin,  by  rea- 
son of  more  self  esteem  and  energy,  tak- 
ing the  lead.  They  were  both  interested 
in  the  world  of  their  own  neighborhood, 
knew  all  the  gossip,  and  brought  all  the 
news,  good  and  bad,  to  the  family,  and 
they  were  so  frank  and  outspoken  that 
Lua,  before  that  meal  was  finished,  felt 


every  nerve  quiver  at  the  unkind  speeches 
which  the  members  of  the  family  made  to 
one  another.  But  Mrs.  Perrin  assured 
her  that  "they  never  quarreled,"  and  she 
tried  to  believe  it. 

"This  is  a  pretty  hard  school  to  get 
along  in,"  said  Mr.  Perrin,  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  cheerfully 
across  the  table  at  the  new  teacher. 
"Wore  out  two  teachers  last  year.  The 
boys  in  this  district  think  of  the  most 
aggravating  performances.  My  own, 
I  dare  say,  are  as  bad  as  any  of  them, 
and  there  is — 

"Please  do  not  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  pupils  whom  you  consider  bad.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  prejudiced  when  I  begin 
my  work,"  Lua  said,  earnestly. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Perrin. 
She  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  but 
her  strong,  good  sense  came  to  the 
teacher's  relief.  "We  will  not  say  an- 
other word.  Nathan,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  for  mentioning  it." 

"If  I  hadn't,  you  probably  would,"  her 
husband  replied,  with  a  trace  of  asperity 
in  his  tone. 

And  yet  it  was  kindness,  not  malice, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Perrin  that  prompted 
him  to  seek  to  enlighten  Lua  on  the  de- 
pravity of  her  prospective  pupils.  In  a 
family  where  each  member  is  taught  to 
utter  his  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  themselves  and  others  is  often  done. 

"If  it  were  not  for  my  housework,  I 
would  take  that  school  and  teach  those 
boys  to  keep  their  places,  and  I  would 
get  along  all  right."  Mrs.  Perrin  was 
right.  She  might  have  disciplined  them, 
and  they  would  have  respected  her,  but 
there  never  would  have  been  any  affec- 
tionate understanding  between  teacher 
and  pupils. 

Amelia  did  not  like  to  work.  She  had 
not  been  taught  to  respect  labor  in 
itself — a  feeling  that  her  mother  shared 
with  her.  After  supper  she  left  Charlie 
to  wipe  the  dishes,  and  followed  Miss 
McLeod  to  the  sitting  room.  "The  boys 
can't  go  to  school  Monday;  they've  got 
to  wait  until  after  planting,"  she  began. 
"I  wish  they  could  come  at  first,"  said 
Lua,  pleasantly.  "Jack  Penley  and  some 
of  the  other  boys  said  that  our  boys 
ought  to  be  there  and  see  the  fun,"  said 
Amelia.  "They  used  to  go  under  the 
school  house  when  Jane  Marsh  taught. 
They  poked  some  of  the  rocks  out  of  the 
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foundation  wall  and  made  a  big  hole  big 
enough  to  crawl  through,  and  then  they'd 
rap  on  the  floor  and  say  'less  noise  here,' 
just  like  Miss  Marsh  when  she  rapped  on 
the  desk  with  her  pencil.  They'd  stay 
there  from  recess  until  night.  There 
was  a  crack  in  the  floor,  and  they  would 
put  sticks  up  through.  Miss  Marsh 
would  get  awful  mad,  and  she'd  go  and 
try  to  call  'em  out,  and  they  wouldn't 
come."  And  Amelia  giggled  at  the  re- 
membrance. 

To  this  Lua  made  no  reply.  Aunt  Ju- 
dith, squeaking  placidly  across  the  floor, 
silenced  her  niece.  Miss  Judith  talked 
through  her  teeth,  with  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  drawn  down.  From  early 
childhood  she  had  determined  to  smile  at 
nothing  except  the  report  of  the  pro- 
gress of  home  and  foreign  missions. 
Her  mouth,  therefore,  relaxed  once  a 
week,  when  her  church  paper,  which  was 
her  only  companion  in  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture, was  received.  As  she  was  a  slow 
reader,  the  contents  of  this  paper  occu- 
pied nearly  one  day.  Learning  of  the 
good  accomplished,  she  smiled  an  un- 
willing sort  of  smile,  and  nodded  her 
head  approvingly  as  she  finished  each 
article,  agreeing  with  the  editor  and  the 
various  "boards"  that  the  world  was 
really  growing  better.  For  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week,  they  had  to  be 
lived,  of  course,  and  she  went  through 
them  passively,  so  far  as  deeds  or  char- 
ity went,  but  with  an  untiring  zeal  in 
searching  for  evil  and  the  appearance  of 
evil  in  others. 

She  took  up  her  knitting  and  began 
conversation  at  once.  "You  lost  your 
father  this  spring,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  he  died  two  months  ago."  Lua 
moved  her  chair  out  of  the  range  of  the 
sharp,  black  eyes. 

"I  hope  he  was  prepared  to  go;  your 
grief  would  be  less,  of  course." 

"My  father  was  a  very  good  man;  for 
him  we  have  no  anxiety;  but  because  of 
his  tender,  loving  kindness  to  us  all,  and 
his  noble  way  of  living,  we  miss  him  and 
mourn  him  all  the  moi-e, "  Lua's  voice 
trembled, but  Miss  Judith  looked  straight 
at  her  and  scarcely  winked. 

"Was  he  sick  long?" 

"Only  a  few  days." 

"Wasn't  very  old,  was  he?" 

"Father  seemed  young  to  us  who  hoped 
to  have  him  here  for  many  years  yet. 
He  was  only  fifty-five. " 


"I'm  sure  that's  old  enough.  If  he  did 
any  good  in  the  world  he  had  a  good, long 
record  to  show,  and  if  he  didn't,  there 
were  plenty  of  wasted  years.  Was  he 
conscious  up  to  the  last?" 

"Yes;"  Lua  groaned  inwardly,  "Why 
doesn't  she  stop?" 

The  corners  of  Miss  Judith's  mouth 
lifted  alittle. 

"If  you  haven't  any  objection  I  would 
like  to  know  his  last  words.  I  am  keep- 
ing a  book  wherein  I  record  the  last 
sayings  of  good  men  and  women  on  one 
page,  and  opposite  I  put  the  last  words 
of  those  who  have  strayed  from  the  right 
path.  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  children  here,  as  well  as  for  others,  to 
read  and  compare  them.  There  are  bad 
children  in  this  neighborhood." 

Lua  moved  her  chair  again.  "Father's 
last  words  were  to  mother  and  us  child- 
ren; I  should  not  feel  like  having  them 
recorded,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  other 
members  of  the  family  would  also  object. " 

"Judith,  why  in  the  world  do  you  al- 
ways ask  such  questions?"  asked  Mrs. 
Perrin  sharply  as  she  stepped  into  the 
room. 

Miss  Judith  looked  injured,  but  made 
no  reply,  except  to  make  her  needles 
click  as  wickedly  as  possible.  Lua  gave 
her  deliverer  a  grateful  look,  thinking  at 
the  same  time,  "Mr.  Knelland  saved 
Alice's  life, and  I  believe  Mrs.  Perrin  came 
near  saving  mine.  I  could  not  have  borne 
that  cold  blooded  quizzing  much  longer 
without  doing  injury  to  either  her  or  my- 
self." She  retired  with  very  few  rose 
colored  visions  of  her  future  in  Broome 
township. 

Do  you  wonder  why  people  are  not 
more  successful  in  a  given  field  of  labor 
when  they  are  sent  into  it  with  such 
dark  hints  and  revelations?  I  have  known 
teachers  to  fail  in  their  school  work  be- 
cause of  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  small 
world  around  them,  held  by  the  people 
with  whom  they  make  their  home. 

"I  hope  we  may  have  a  quiet  Sabbath 
with  no  talk  against  anyone,"  thought 
Lua  when  she  went  to  her  room.  She 
lay  for  a  long  time  thinking,  and  before 
she  slept,  she  had  formed  a  plan  whereby 
she  might  put  an  end  to  the  adventures 
under  the  school  house  that  Amelia  had 
described. 

It  was  quiet  and  comparatively  restful 
at  the  Perrin  home  on  Sunday.  They 
differed  in  their  religious  views,  though 
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not  so  materially  as  on  other  questions. 
The  family  met  together  on  the  front 
porch  to  study  the  Sabbath-school  lesson. 
Mr.  Perrin  was  at  home  in  this  work, 
showing  a  deeply  religious,  though  some- 
what puritanical  nature;  Mrs.  Perrin,  a 
little  more  liberal  in  her  daily  life,  was 
as  strict  in  theory,  more  charitable  in 
thought,  and  less  charitable  in  deed  than 
her  husband.  He  would  condemn  the 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time  feed  and  for- 
give the  sinner.  She  would  hold  herself 
aloof  from  the  erring  one.  As  they  sel- 
dom understood  each  other,  they  fre- 
quently had  brief  controversies,  some- 
what prolonged  by  Aunt  Judith  whose 
chief  devotion  to  the  cause  was  shown  in 
her  antagonism  toward  those  who  did 
not  believe  as  she  did.  Jack  Penley 
said  one  day  in  the  junior  bible  class, 
^'Miss  Perrin  rather  fight  for  religion 
than  do  anything  else  for  it;"  and  Grand- 
ma Wilder  had  replied  in  her  sweet  way, 
"Christ's  life  is  what  we  should  look  to; 
if  a  shepherd  on  the  hill  top  is  calling 
his  flock,  they  should  try  to  get  to  him; 
they  would  go  very  slowly  and  be  very 
apt  to  forget  the  call  if  each  sheep  stopped 
to  see  how  the  others  were  going;  it  is 
for  each  one  of  us  to  follow  Christ  and 
help,  not  judge  others." 

Jack  said  nothing,  but  he  understood, 
and  loved  Mrs.  Wilder  all  the  better  be- 
cause of  her  kindly  reproof.  Then,  too, 
there  was  a  little  reproof  in  the  remark 
for  Mrs.  Perrin,  which  Jack  and  the 
other  boys  rather  enjoyed. 

Lua  was  already  beginning  to  see  why 
the  Perrin  children  were  reported  as 
restless  and  rebellious  at  school,  and 
found  herself  wondering  why  really  good 
people  make  of  their  homes  such  prison 
houses.  Children  so  situated  never  have 
a  vacation. 

The  teacher  met  many  patrons  and 
pupils  at  the  afternoon  Sabbath  school. 
The  men  stood  outside  and  talked  about 
the  prospect  for  the  spring's  work,  the 
wages  of  their  respective  hired  men,  and 
the  local  news.  Mr.  Perrin  tried  to  turn 
their  attention  to  matters  more  appro- 
priate to  the  day,  but  with  little  success. 
When  the  bell  rang  they  straggled  into 
the  church.  Many  of  the  classes  were 
taught  literally,  the  teacher  asking  the 
printed  question,  and  then  searching  for 
the  answers,  teachers  and  pupils  going 
through  with  the  lesson  as  if  it  were  a 


severe  ordeal.  These  got  nothing  out  of 
it.  Aunt  Judith  shrilly  talked  to  her 
class  of  sin,  warning  them  to  avoid  this 
evil  and  that  temptation,  but  never  giv- 
ing them  a  hint  of  what  they  might  do 
or  be.  I  pity  anyone,  who,  like  Aunt 
Judith,  can  draw  nothing  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  "Book  of  Ages  "  but  a  series 
of  dont's.  Let  us  emphasize  the  wrong 
that  we  must  not  do,  to  be  sure,  but  em- 
phasize just  as  strongly  the  good  that 
we  must  do.  Avoiding  evil  is  only  half; 
"do  not"  is  only  the  negative  of  "do." 
People  who  spend  all  their  time  avoiding 
evil  are  not  made,  thereby,  doers  of  the 
good. 

Lua  stood  by  the  little  case  that  held 
the  library. 

"I  should  like  to  take  a  book  home 
with  me,  if  I  may." 

"Certainly;"  said  Mrs.  Perrin  as  she 
unlocked  the  door,  which  had  been  orna- 
mented by  a  former  teacher  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  old  gentleman.  He  had 
written — 

"  Deer  Miss — Will  you  please  paint 
an  angle  on  the  door  of  the  cupboard 
witch  I  am  going  to  give  to  the  Sabbath 
school ?" 

Mrs.  Perrin  told  this  to  Lua  who 
thought  that  the  figure  which  the  "Deer 
Miss  "  painted  resembled  an  angle  quite 
as  much  as  the  angel  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Spelling  and  painting  were 
equally  misleading. 

"  Why  will  people  paint  when  they 
have  neither  imagination  nor  skill  to  aid 
them  ?"  said  Mrs.  Perrin,  impatiently. 

Amelia  had  come  close  to  her  mother, 
eager  to  join  in  the  conversation.  She 
pointed  to  the  most  worn  book  in  the 
library  and  said,  "That  book,  our  boys 
and  Ted  Johnson  say  is  fine,  but  it  will 
make  your  hair  pull." 

"I  think  I  will  take  it."  Lua's  sudden 
decision  surprised  Mrs.  Perrin.  Not  be- 
ing especially  fond  of  books  herself,  she 
was  afraid  that  Amelia's  remark  had  in- 
fluenced Miss  McLeod.  It  had,  but  not 
in  the  way  she  imagined.  Lua  reasoned 
in  this  way:  "The  school  is  reported  as 
being  difiBcult  to  manage.  I  must  dis- 
cover what  influences  have  conspired  to 
make  it  so.  If  the  'ring  leaders'  think 
this  book  'fine,'  I  must  see  what  there  is 
in  this  silent  companion  of  theirs.  My 
certificate  only  testifies  to  my  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  a  dummy  by  pouring  into 
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it  what  I  have  learned.  My  qualities 
as  a  woman  must  tell  me  how  to  deal 
with  live  boys  and  girls." 

She  began  the  book,  immediately  on 
reaching  her  room.  I  will  not  give  the 
title,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  advertise 
it  to  that  class  of  readers  who  love  to 
read  books  that  are  denounced,  yet 
would  deem  it  injurious  to  spend  a  day 
with  a  man  or  woman  whose  companion- 
ship would  be  no  worse.  Lua  laid  the 
weird,  unreal,  wizard-like  story  aside 
with  a  sigh.  "It  is  as  bad  as  I  feared. 
Not  much  better  than  the  outlaw  stories 
and  novels  that  right-thinking  people 
condemn,  and  I  think  it  must  be  even 
more  dangerous,  coming  from  the  source 
it  does.  I  will  buy  the  book,  if  the  school 
will  sell  it,  and  then  burn  it.  It  must 
not  go  back.  I  presume  this  is  the  only 
library  in  the  district.  Poor  boys,  to  be 
brought  up  on  such  literature!  I  will 
send  to  Mamma  for  some  of  our  own 
books  that  boys  and  girls  are  sure  to 
be  benefited  by  reading." 

(To  he  C( 


Mrs.  Perrin  tapped  at  the  door  and 
entered.    "Did  you  like  your  book?" 

"Not  at  all,  but  I  am  not  disappointed, 
I  did  not  think  that  I  should  like  it." 

"Why  did  you  take  it?" 

Lua  smiled  at  Mrs.  Perrin's  surprise. 
"I  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  mental 
food  my  boys  have  been  getting.  It  is 
terrible — listen. " 

Mrs.  Perrin  sat  down  aad  listened  • 
with  amazed  interest  to  the  extracts 
which  Lua  selected  here  and  there 
through  the  book.  "We  must  overhaul 
that  library.  A  committee  must  be  ap- 
pointed right  away,  and  we  will  have 
you  for  one  member.  I  haven't  paid 
much  attention  to  the  books,  but 
this  one  is  too  bad  to  return  to  the  li- 
brary." 

Lua  was  pleased  with  the  energetic 
promptness  of  her  hostess.  "I  think  a 
change  may  soon  be  brought  about  in 
this  neighborhood,"  she  said,  with  a 
happy  laugh. 

tinued.) 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  OF  LONG  AGO. 

E.  C.  HEWETT. 


It  was  just  fifty  years  ago,  this  winter. 
The  writer  was  working  for  his  board, 
and  attending  his  last  term  at  a  district 
school.  And  he  proposes  to  tell  nothing 
but  simple  facts  which  he  well  remem- 
bers, howbeit,  as  he  looks  back  upon  that 
winter,  there  is  a  wonderful  glamour 
over  all  its  scenes  and  events. 

The  house  was  a  plain,  respectable 
structure  of  wood,  standing  at  the  cross- 
ing of  two  country  roads,  and  facing  to 
the  south.  On  the  plain  about  it,  at 
neighborly  distances,  were  many  farm- 
houses, most  of  them  roomy  and  comfort- 
able, with  large  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings hard  by.  A  mile  to  the  west, 
rose  a  range  of  high,  wooded  hills,  and 
between  them  and  the  schoolhouse 
flowed  a  river,  one  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thames,  whose  waters 
turned  the  wheels  of  many  a  factory  be- 
fore they  found  repose  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  Much  nearer  on  the  east,  rose 
another  range  of  hills  whose  slopes  were 
covered  with  side  hill  farms,  from  whose 


hospitable  farm-houses  children  came 
every  morning  to  the  school-house  at 
the  cross-roads.  A  few  rods  north  of 
the  school-house  was  the  pond  whose  icy 
surface  was  the  skating-place  of  many 
an  evening  frolic;  and  between  were 
hills,  whose  snowy  slopes  offered  every 
facility  for  coasting.  From  north  to 
south,  a  few  rods  to  the  east  of  the 
house,  ran  the  railroad,  not  then  ten 
years  old.  In  this  house,  there  gathered 
daily  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils,  some  of 
whom  were  young  men  and  women,  and 
some  were  hardly  six  years  old;  some 
came  from  homes  a  few  rods  away,  and 
some  came  from  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
It  was  a  typical  district  school  in  south- 
ern Massachusetts. 

The  master  was  a  stalwart  young  man, 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  with  a  dignified  port,  and  a 
prominent  Roman  nose.  A  man  severe 
he  was  and  stern  to  view,  yet  just, 
considerate,  and  kindly  withal.  He  had 
never  been  to  a  normal  school,  had  never 
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heard  of  Froebel  or  Herbart,  I  am  sure; 
and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
word  as  pedagogy.  But  he  was  well 
prepared  in  the  subjects  he  taught,  he 
knew  how  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
work,  and  he  had  a  personality  which 
left  its  impress  on  every  one  of  his  flock. 
When,  some  six  years  later,  I  assumed 
the  work  of  a  country  school-master,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  never  attempted  an 
explanation  or  a  case  of  discipline  or 
scarcely  a  recitation  that  the  image  of 
that  man  was  not  before  my  mind's  eye; 
and  the  thought  how  he  would  do  what  I 
was  attempting  filled  my  mind. 

I  remember  most  of  the  pupils  well, 
but  the  "First"  class,  my  class,  come  in- 
dividually before  my  mind  at  memory's 
call.  There  were  two  Sarahs,  two  Su- 
sans, Alma,  Caroline,  Ann,  Sophia,  and 
Annice;  and  Frank,  Arch,  Aleck,  Peter, 
and  myself  made  up  the  roll  of  boys. 

Our  ages  ranged  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen, and  our  studies  included  the  "three 
R.'s,"  with  parsing,  and  perhaps  geogra- 
phy. Two  or  three  of  us  were  studying 
bookkeeping  also,  and  Ann  had  lessons 
in  geometry  !  We  were,  on  the  whole, 
a  jovial  crew,  not  brighter  nor  duller, 
better  nor  worse,  than  the  average  of 
country  boys  and  girls.  »  Our  behavior 
was  generally  passably  good,  but  some- 
times our  mischievous  and  foolish  pranks 
used  to  worry  the  master  a  good  deal. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  flogged 
any  one  of  the  "First  Class,"  but  we 
thoroughly  believed  he  would  do  it,  if  we 
carried  things  too  far.  Many  a  time, 
however,  I  heard  him  say,  "It's  passing 
strange  that  young  men  and  women  can't 
behave  themselves  !  The  worst  wish  I 
have  for  you  is  that  you  may  all  be 
teachers."  Several  of  us  realized  his 
"worst  wish,"  and  did  not  find  it  so  very 
bad  after  all. 


I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  of  our 
ball-playing  and  coasting  and  skating, 
nor  of  our  spelling  schools,  evening  par- 
ties, and  other  frolics;  not,  however, that 
they  are  forgotten.  But,  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  studies  of  that  winter,  I  can  see 
that  for  me  at  least  they  had  a  mighty 
bearing  upon  after-life.  How  we  wrestled 
with  the  tough  problems  in  Emerson's 
Third  Part  Arithmetic,  including  the  prize 
problem  of  the  number  of  oxen  required 
to  eat  the  growing  grass  on  a  certain 
number  of  acres !  How  earnestly  we 
contended  and  debated  as  to  the  part  of 
speech  or  the  grammatical  construction 
of  some  word  in  Pope's  Essay  !  How 
we  "put  our  best  foot  forward  "  and  won 
commendation  when  the  committee  vis- 
ited us  !  Nor  was  it  lost  effort.  It  may 
surprise  some  of  the  modern  theorists, 
but  I  boldly  affirm  that  the  parsing  did 
help  us  to  think,  and  to  know  something 
of  the  structure  of  English.  Nor  was 
the  Essay  so  completely  killed  by  our  dis- 
section that  its  literary  quality  was 
wholly  lost  upon  us.  In  fact,  I  hold  that 
my  study  of  the  Essay  that  winter,  with 
the  reading  of  some  good  selections  in 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  had  much  to 
do  in  giving  any  literary  taste  or  capac- 
ity that  I  now  possess. 

Not  many  years  since,  I  visited  the 
familiar  spot.  The  school-house  was 
gone;  another  had  been  erected  a  mile 
away  to  take  its  place.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Class  faded  and  dropped 
by  the  wayside,  not  long  after  our  term 
closed;  many  others  have  passed  away 
since;  a  few  remain  unto  this  present. 
The  master,  I  am  told,  enjoys  a  hearty 
old  age,  not  many  miles  from  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors.  Blessings  on  him; 
may  he  long  continue.  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  forty  years,  but  I  hope  to  do  so 
before  he  goes  hence. 


THE  KID.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


"Hello,  Cap!  G-imme  your  coat, 
quicker'n!  Throw  it  over  me,  so's't  when 
the  Clip  comes  he  won't  git  onto  me!  He 
told  me  not  to  climb  onto  the  train,  but 
I  give  the  head  grip  a  stiff,  and  he  stands 
me  off  a  ride  for  a  shine,  when  we  git  to 


Decatur.  Say,  Cap,  you  won't  let  the 
Clip  put  me  off,  will  you?" 

"Why,  Kid,  what  are  you  doing  down 
here?    Off  your  beat,  ain't  you?"  ;  3 

"Not  much!  I'm  branchin'  out.  Got 
too  thick  up  on  the  main  line,  an'  I'm 
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workin'  the  branches.  Christmas  gift! 
Aye-yah-yah!  Got  you  that  time,  didn't 
I?    Gimme  a  match." 

He  had  taken  the  bowl  of  a  new  clay 
pipe  from  his  pocket,  and  was  filling  it 
with  tobacco, the  remains  of  a  cigar  stub. 

"Gimme  a  match,"  he  repeated,  stick- 
ing the  lower  end  of  the  pipe-bowl  into 
his  mouth,  and  trying  it,  to  see  if  it 
would  draw. 

The  traveling  man,  whom  he  called 
"Cap,"  gave  him  a  match  and  he  struck 
it  across  the  glass  of  the  car  window. 

"You  never  can  light  it  that  way, 
Kid,"  said  the  runner. 

"Can't?"  returned  the  boy.  "I'll  bet 
you  this  pipe  agin  fifty  dollars  I  kin. 
Take  it?  No?  Put  up,or  shut  up — that's 
me!  Look'e  there!"  And  raking  the 
match  again  across  the  window,  sure 
enough,  he  ignited  it. 

The  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  close  to  his 
face,  for  there  was  no  stem  to  it  at  all; 
but  he  pursed  out  his  lips  and  sucked 
away,  drawing  in  and  puffing  out  great 
clouds  of  smoke.  He  sat  in  a  seat  in 
front  of  the  traveling  man,  the  seats 
being  turned  together  so  that  they  faced 
each  other.  He  puffed  on  the  pipe-bowl 
for  a  while  and  then  suddenly  broke  out: 

"Had  a  boss  dinner  to-day!"  And 
again  he  smoked. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  asked  the 
runner.  "Stand  some  one  off  on  that, 
too?" 

"You  bet!"  replied  the  boy,  pausing 
to  spit.  He  leaned  forward  and  beck- 
oned his  companion  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  "See  that  house  'at  stands 
way  over  there  by  the  timber?  That's 
the  place."  And  he  winked  both  eyes 
and  pursued  the  pipe  with  double  dili- 
gence, to  make  up  for  his  delay. 

"Where  you  got  your  dinner,  you 
mean?"  said  the  drummer. 

The  boy  nodded  from  behind  the  cloud. 

"Boss  grub!"  he  said,  presently. 
"Hold  on,  till  I  count  it  up:  Turk., 
chick'n  pie,  quail,  cran.  sauce,  biled  in- 
gerns,  'taters,  turnips,  pies  an'  cakes, 
an'  apples — how's  that  fur  a  lay-out  fur  a 
Christmas  dinner  fur  a  Kid,  eh?" 

"Good  enough.    How'd  you  strike  it?" 

He  withdrew  the  pipe  for  an  instant, 
•closed  one  eye,  put  a  finger  to  the  side 
of  his  nose,  and  slightly  protruding  his 
tongue,  said: 

"Old  woman" — 


Then  he  resumed  the  pipe  and  puffed 
again,  stopping  in  an  instant  to  go  on: 

"Fat!" — putting  his  arms  out  in  a  cir- 
cle. "Gray  top" — a  puff,  —  "specs" — 
puff — "check  apron" — puff — "  low  shoes  " 
— puff — "big  ankles" — puff — "see?"  "I 
give  her  a  big  stiff" — puff:  "  'Poor  boy 
....  orphan ....  froze  out ....  father  dead. 
....  mother  married  ag'in ....  Sunday-' 
school ....  Jesus  ....  want  to  be  an  angel !' 
O,  I  give  her  a  good  'un!  Tore  her  all 
up ... .  cried ....  took  me  in  ... .  dinner  all 
ready. .  .  .set  down — feel  o'  that!"  and  he 
raised  his  coat  and  protruded  his  well- 
filled  stomach  for  examination. 

"  Eather  better  than  it  was  the  night 
I  struck  you  at  Fairbury,"  remarked  the 
runner. 

"You  bet!  Lord,  but  I  was  stuck 
that  night!  Nuthin'  but  mud  in  the  dern 
town,  nohow.  Nobody  but  cattle  men 
an'  horse  buyers,  an'  they  all  wear  rub- 
ber boots.  Couldn't  get  a  shine  once  a 
week.  An'  I  got  in  a  row  with  a  Mick, 
an'  hit  him  in  the  head  with  my  box,  an' 
broke  it  all  up.  An'  he  gimme  a  black 
eye;  swelled  up — ugh — big  as  that,"  and 
he  held  up  his  fist  over  his  left  optic. 
"An'  that  night  you  come  it  was  rainin' 
an'  freezin',  an'  I  hadn't  got  no  coat  yet, 
nor  no  shoes^  nuther.  Whoop!  but  that 
was  business!  But  as  soon  as  I  see  you, 
Cap,  I  knowed  I  was  level  then.  You 
fellers  don't  go  back  on  a  cove.  Least- 
ways, I  knowed  you  wouldn't.  Didn't  I 
sleep  that  night?     O,  no!    Maybe  not!" 

And,  squeezing  his  eyes  together,  as  if 
in  delicious  remembrance,  he  performed 
another  bout  on  the  pipe-bowl. 

"But  you  never  paid  me  back  the  half- 
dollar  I  set  up  for  your  bed  that  night," 
resumed  the  traveling  man. 

"Didn't  I?"  said  the  boy.  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do:  When  you  git  to  Deca- 
tur, I'll  carry  your  grip  up  to  Priest's, 
and  charge  you  a  dollar,  and  you  needn't 
to  pay  me  but  fifty  cents,  and  credit  the 
other  on  what  I  owe  you,  and  that'll  make 
us  square,  eh?" 

And  he  chuckled,  and  again  attacked 
the  pipe,  knocking  his  feet  on  the  floor. 

By  this  time  the  bowl  had  got  hot,  and, 
as  he  drew  hard,  it  burned  his  lips.  He 
threw  it  on  the  floor  and  broke  it  to 
atoms,  shouting: 

'  <Git  out !    'Nuff  for  me  this  time. " 

"What'll  you  do  next  time  you  want  a 
smoke?"  asked  his  friend. 
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"Got  plenty  more,"  and  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  half 
a  dozen.  "Stood  in  with  an  old  cove 
over  to  Sheldon  the  other  day.  Got  a 
pocket  full.  Most  gone  now.  Got  to  go 
a  little  slow.  Hello!  Monticello,  ain't  it? 
Want  to  get  out  here  a  jiff  if  the  Clip 
don't  see  me  and  not  let  me  git  on  ag'in. 
There's  a  buck  here  punched  my  head 
t'other  day,  an'  mebbe  I  kin  see  him  and 
peg  him  one — jist  one,  that's  all  I  want 
to  give  him.  Ugh!  My!  Won't  I  raise 
him  if  I  see  him  ?  Don't  you  let  nobody  git 
me  seat  while  I'm  gone."  And  he  step- 
ped outside  the  car. 

On  the  depot  platform  he  walked  up 
and  down.  Evidently  his  former  antag- 
onist was  not  at  hand.  He  whistled,  and 
danced  a  fragment  of  a  clog  dance,  and 
then  struck  off  for  a  big  farmer-boy  who 
was  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. The  latter  did  not  see  him  as  he 
came  up,  and,  without  a  word,  the  Kid 
butted  him  with  his  shoulder,  bumping 
him  clean  off  his  feet  and  into  the  deep 
mud  below.  The  poor  fellow  got  up  and 
pursued  the  little  rascal,  but  it  was  the 
ox  chasing  the  weasel,  or  the  policeman 
the  thief,  and  as  the  train  pulled  out,  the 
little  fellow  caught  on  and  shouted 
back: 

"Come  up  to  Chicago  next  week,  an' 
I'll  let  you  set  'em  up  for  the  boss  plug." 
And  he  came  into  the  car. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  asked  the 
drummer,  when  he  was  seated  again. 

"Do  what?"  said  the  Kid. 

"Push  that  fellow  off  the  platform?" 

"Push  nothin'.  I  didn't  push  him.  He 
run  ag'in  me,  the  awkward  cuss,  an'  fell 
in  the  mud,  an'  good  'nuff  fur  him.  See 
that  coat,"  he  went  on,  holding  out  his 
arm.  "Ain't  that  a  good  'un?  Paid 
eleven  dollars  fur  that  suit — coat,  vest, 
pants,  socks,  drawers,  shirt,  collar,  and 
necktie. " 

"Where'd  you  strike  them?" 

"Chicago.  Got  'em  in  the  biggest 
store  in  the  city. " 

"Where'd  you  get  your  money?" 

"Flipped  it." 

"How?" 

"Keno.  Mike  McDonald's.  Had  big 
luck.  Went  in  with  half  a  dollar;  came 
out  with  twenty-two  dollars  and  a  quar- 
ter. I  played  the  same  card  all  the  even- 
ing_44,  16,  19,  13,  7— makes  99  alto- 
gether. I  got  broke  up  once — all  cleaned 
—2 


out.  Travelin'  man  lent  me  half  a  dollar 
to  go  in  ag'in.    That  made  me." 

"Did  you  pay  him  back  his  half  dollar 
when  you  got  ahead?" 

"I  dunno.  He  was  gone, I  guess,  when 
I  got  through.  Didn't  make  no  dif.  He'd 
a'lost  it  afore  he  quit  if  I  had  a'give  it  to 
him.  He  stole  it  from  his  house, anyhow. 
All  travelin'  fellers  do — what  they  flip 
on.  Charge  it  up  to  hack  fare.  Eh, 
Cap?    Gimme  a  chew  o'  tobacker?" 

The  runner  produced  a  pouch  of  fine- 
cut,  and  the  Kid  filled  his  mouth. 

"Good,  ain't  it?"  he  remarked.  "I  eat 
so  much  dinner  I've  got  to  chew  to  help 
grind  it.     It'll  do  it." 

"How'd  you  happen  to  go  away  out 
into  the  country  to-day,  anyhow?  Was 
it  just  to  get  your  dinner?" 

"U'm  h'm, "  nodded,  the  boy,  his  mouth 
too  full  to  talk.  He  cleared  it  a  little, 
and  went  on  to  say: 

"Got  up  this  mornin'.  Hungry.  Hadn't 
had  a  square  meal  for  a  week.  Ribs  all 
caved  in;  buttons  up  my  back  bone.  Had 
to  make  a  raise.  Went  all  over  town; 
looked  at  every  house;  wa'n't  a  decent 
one  in  the  pile.  All  been  worked.  Folks 
all  poor,  or  else  stuck  up.  Gals  wear 
big  hats,  banged  on  one  side.  No  good! 
Had  to  have  a  meal,  though,  and  so  I 
struck  the  country.  Walked  twelve 
miles.  I  got  it  though."  And  he  chewed 
vigorously  his  quid  of  fine-cut. 

"But  it's  hard  on  shoes."  He  held  up 
his  shoes  for  inspection.  "Can't  do  that 
often.  Shoes  got  to  last  me  till  spring. 
Got  them  when  I  got  my  clothes.  I  took 
that  money  what  I  won  and  got  these 
clothes  and  these  shoes.  They  cost  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  Didn't  buy  no  hat. 
Hats  ain't  nothin'.  Pick  'em  up  any 
day.  Them  shoes  've  got  to  last  me 
till  April.  Hello!  music,  you  got  in  that 
roll?    Le'  me  see?" 

He  took  the  roll  and  began  to  examine 
it.  It  was  a  bundle  of  songs  sung  by 
the  popular  singers  of  the  day,  and  he 
ran  them  over,  commenting  as  he  turned 
them. 

"Kellogg — screecher;  old  maid;  heard 
her  one  night,  with  old  bloat,  Brignoli. 
Dead  beat!  Fritz.  He's  a  good  'un. 
Can't  dance,  though.  Tony  Pastor.  He 
kin  sing.  Pat  Rooney.  He's  a  daisy! 
Hold  on,  an'  I'll  sing  you  one  o'  his." 

He  jumped  into  the  aisle,  tilted  his  left 
shoulder  high  up  against  his  head,  took 
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a  turn,  struck  his  chest  and  straightened 
his  arm  with  a  jerk,  then  sang: 

"I  am  the  man  who  took  the  car 
To  swim  across  the  sea." 

When  he  came  to  the  chorus,  he 
whistled  the  air  of  the  orchestral  part, 
and  danced,  breaking  in  now  and  then 
with,  "look  o'  that!  Put  me  up  a  few 
bars,  while  I  get  me  breath."  And  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  song. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
money  after  you  bought  your  clothes? 
That  didn't  take  it  all, "  remarked  the  run- 
ner. 

"Left  it  with  Mike, "  was  the  laconic 
reply.  "I  went  back  the  next  night  and 
played  the  same  card — 44,  16,  19,  13,  7. 
No  use.  Never  won  a  red.  Broke  me 
all  up,  an'  I  borrowed  till  I  couldn't  git 
no  more,  an'  then  I  cut  out.  1  put  up 
my  clothes  the  last  whirl  I  took,  though, 
an'  a  feller  won  'em.  An'  he  took  'em 
too.  Took  all  but  my  pants,  an'  shirts 
an'  socks. " 

"How'd  you  get  them  again?" 

"Oh,  I  got  'em — you  bet  I  got  'em!  I 
went  down  to  old  Mag  Sampson's  on 
State  street,  an'  told  her  I'd  been 
touched.  An'  she  went  out  an'  lay  fur 
the  flipper,  an'  got  him  in  an'  filled  him 
up,  an'  I  cribbed  his  pack  while  he  was 
snoring  in  the  back  room;  an'  then  I 
skipped,  and  hain't  been  back  since." 

"Will  you  dare  go  back  now?  I!  you 
happened  to  strike  that  f  3llow,  he'd  send 
you  up." 

"Humph!  I'll  go  back,  never  you  fear. 
He  don't  belong  to  Chicago.  He's  To- 
ledo. Just  struck  Chicago  fur  a  week, 
to  make  a  crack  over  on  West  Jackson. 
Papers  said  last  week  'at  he  made  it  all 
right.  Got  more'n  ten  thousand.  O, 
he's  a  good  'un!  But  he  can't  touch  me 
for  my  winter  clothes — not  much!" 

"Bement!"  cried  the  brakeman  at  the 
door. 

"Got  to  git  out  here,  too.  Feller  here 
I  kin  borrow  a  quarter  from.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  minute."  And  he  slid  out  of 
the  door. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and 
confusion  at  the  station,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  the  train  was  ready  to 
start.  When  the  conductor  finally  gave 
the  signal,  the  engineer  obeyed  it  in- 
stantly and  started  his  train  right  out 
at  a  spanking  pace.  The  Kid  was  a  good 
ways  off,  across  the  platform,  and,  when 


the  train  began  to  move,  he  made  for  it 
like  an  arrow.  He  reached  it  just  in 
time  to  strike  the  forward  platform  of 
the  rear  car,  and  grabbed  for  the  rail- 
ing. But  the  train  was  going  faster 
than  he  thought.  He  missed  his  grasp, 
and  the  car  struck  him,  knocking  him 
forward,  and  as  he  staggered  and  fell, 
he  pitched  bodily  across  the  track,  be- 
tween the  cars.  The  wheels  were  on  him 
instantly.  Every  one  of  the  eight,  un- 
der the  chair  car,  passed  over  him.  His 
scream,  as  he  fell,  was  heard  above  the 
heavy  escape  of  the  engine,  and  the  train 
was  stopped. 

They  picked  the  boy  up  and  laid  him 
upon  the  platform.  Both  legs  were  gone, 
close  to  his  body;  there  was  a  broken 
arm,  and  severe  internal  injuries.  That 
was  the  record. 

A  crotvd  gathered  about  the  lad,  but 
he  paid  little  heed.  In  a  minute  or  two 
his  friend,  the  traveling  man,  came  up. 
He  raised  his  unbroken  arm,  and,  beck- 
oning the  man  to  him,  using  the  same 
crook  of  his  finger  and  wink  of  his  eye  as 
when,  sitting  in  the  car,  he  had  motioned 
to  him  to  look  out  of  the  window,  a  few 
moments  before.  The  runner  kneeled 
beside  him  and  took  his  hand. 

"Why,  Kid,  this  is  hard." 

'  'Never  mind, "  said  the  boy.  '  'Too  late 
to  growl.  The  game's  up.  Keno!  I'm 
out.  When  the  luck  runs  ag'in  you, 
yo've  got  to  stand  it,  Cap.  I  guess  my 
coat  and  vest  is  all  right.  The  pants 
'11  be  a  bad  lot,  cos  there's  where  they 
struck  me.  But  when  I  git  through, 
jist  take  my  coat  and  vest — an'  wash — 
the  blood — spots  off — an'  send  'em  to — 
my — brother — down — to  Sullivan.  Will 
— you — do  it,  Cap?" 

"Indeed,  I  will,  Kid.  Is  there  any- 
thing else?"  For  already  the  death 
damp  was  starting  on  the  pale  forehead. 

"There's  a  photograph — in — my — in- 
side vest  pocket.  It  ain  t  good  lookin' — 
but — she's  a — kind  old  gal — if  she  does — 
run  a  place.    When — you — go  —  into — 

Chicago — ag'in  give  it  to  Mag 

Sampson, — on  State  street, — I — hain't 
got — time — to —  think —  of —  the  —  num- 
ber—now. You'll  find  it.  Tell— Mag— 
the — game's — up — an'— I'm — out-  Cap!" 

But  the  shadow  of  death  passed  over 
him,  and  the  light  of  his  eye  went  out — 
as  he  crossed  the  dark  river. 

il 
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THE  PRACTICAL  IN  ''CONCENTRATION." 

GEO.  P.  BKOWN. 


The  human  race  has  always  put  into  its 
curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  young 
those  things  that  it  has  thought  necessary 
for  one  to  know  who  is  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent member  of  the  social  order  into  which 
he  is  born.  As  civilization  has  developed, 
this  curriculum  has  changed.  For  sev- 
eral generations  the  civilized  world  has 
seen  that  some  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  the  human  world  is  neces- 
sary to  a  preparation  for  successful  living 
in  any  nation.  That  is,  one  must  know  (1) 
the  processes  by  which  things  grow — the 
life  activity,  or  Biology.  He  must  know 
(2)  the  processes  by  which  things  are 
measured,  both  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  motion — Mathematics.  In  the  hu- 
man world  he  must  know  (3)  what  man 
has  done  and  is  doing;  his  deeds,  which 
are  the  utterances  of  his  will — History^ 
the  Industries^  Economics^  Politics,  etc. 

(4)  He  must  also  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  ideals  and  feelings  that  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  men,  as  found  in  the  Lit- 
erature and  Art  (both  the  industrial  and 
fine  arts)  of  the  race;   and  he  must  know 

(5)  something,  also,  of  what  the  thought, 
the  logical  faculty  or  understanding  of 
man,  has  contributed  and  is  contributing 
to  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives;  the 
most  elementary  of  these  products  being 
Language.  Here  are  indicated  five  dif- 
fering, though  not  distinctly  separa- 
ted, currents  of  psychical  activity  that 
have  made  up  the  life  of  man  for  genera- 
tions. They  are  the  currents  that  are 
flowing  through  and  constitute  the  so- 
cial order  in  which  we  all  live.  Any  cur- 
riculum of  school  education  must  be 
made  up  of  these  five  strands. 

It  is  assumed  that  no  one  denies  that 
the  above  propositions  are  substantially 
true.  But  the  greater  emphasis  which 
educational  reformers  put,  sometimes 
upon  one  and  sometimes  upon  another  of 
these  strands,  makes  them  seem,  often, 
to  ignore  the  others. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  reformers,  it  is  certain  that  civiliza- 
tion has  decided  that  these  five  currents 
of  psychical  activity  shall  constitute  the 
stream  of  life  of  each  individual  who  is 
an  iatelligent  and  active  member  in  the 


social  order.  This  social  order  is  a  unity, 
and  the  problem  of  concentration  is  how 
to  make  the  school  a  corresponding  unity. 
This  has  come  to  be  a  problem  because  of 
the  wrong  notions  of  psychology  and  ped- 
agogy that  have  prevailed  in  the  past. 
Instead  of  studying  ihQ  processes  of  the 
activity  that  result  in  the  forming  of 
things,  we  have  been  studying  the  re- 
sults of  the  processes.  These  finished 
products  we  have  called  knowledge,  and 
we  have  understood  by  knowledge  an  in- 
ventory of  these  products  in  relations 
more  or  less  true,  but  not  always  or- 
ganic. Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a 
kind  of  mechanical  memory,  sometimes 
called  a  carrying  memory,  has  been  re- 
lied upon  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  this 
knowledge.  To  hold  dead  results,  no 
matter  how  interesting,  so  that  they 
will  come  into  consciousness  when  called, 
is  a  very  different  and  more  difficult  thing 
than  it  is  to  become  master  of  the  pro- 
cess and  so  produce  the  thing  when  called 
for.  The  dead  results  of  history,  for  ex- 
ample, are  of  little  value  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  chain  of  causes  that 
produced  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
plant  life,  and  of  most  other  studies. 

It  has  come  about,  too,  that  in  a  large 
number  of  elementary  and  even  high 
schools,  the  forms  of  these  products, 
called  knowledge,  have  been  studied  to 
the  neglect  of  their  content.  To  such 
extent  is  this  true  that  young  people  are 
graduating  every  year  from  our  public 
high  schools  who  declare  that  they  went 
through  the  entire  school  course  with  no 
serious  thought  that  What  they  learned 
there  had  any  close  relation  to  the  life 
people  lived  outside  of  school;  and  the 
writer  has  been  told,  repeatedly,  that 
after  years  of  experience  they  were  still 
unable  to  trace  any  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  school  and  the  life 
of  the  community.  They  know  some 
Jorms  and  processes  which  society  uses, 
but  they  have  to  fill  these  with  ideas  and 
meaning  after  they  leave  school.  This 
has  resulted  from  a  divorcement  of  the 
form  from  the  meaning  in  the  school, 
which  never  occurs  in  life.  There  is, 
however,  a  sort  of  fiction  called  "society," 
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in  every  community,  which  seems  to  be 
merely  empty  form. 

This  divorcement,  in  the  schools,  has 
been  emphasized  in  recent  times  by  the 
mechanical  organization  of  the  schools  and 
courses  of  instruction,  and  the  attempts 
to  estimate  the  spiritual  growth  of  the 
children  by  frequent  examination  tests 
in  which  the  child's  knowledge  of  forms 
is  given  undue  prominence.  And  so  it 
has  come  about  that  even  the  teachers, 
in  many  cases,  know  nothing  but  these 
forms.  This  is  the  only  phase  of  educa- 
tion that  responds  readily  to  the  usual 
examination  tests  as  they  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  public  schools  for  more 
than  a  generation.  This  knowledge  can 
be  reduced  to  per  cents  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. 

The  present  movement  toward  "con- 
centration" is  a  revolt  against  this  undue 
emphasis  of  form  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. It  holds  that  the  content,  the  mean- 
ing, is  the  only  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  this  takes  on  its  appropriate 
form  without  undue  effort,  if  we  will  but 
give  it  the  prominence  and  freedom  it  de- 
mands. 

The  word  "concentration"  is  a  purely 
technical  term,  and  means  the  grouping 
of  studies  so  that  the  knowledge  of  each 
shall  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  others. 
There  is  a  unity  of  content  or  meaning  of 
all  studies,  but  there  is  very  little  unity 
in  their  forms.  When  form  is  empha- 
sized, therefore,  the  tendency  is  to  teach 
each  subject  as  though  it  were  distinct 
from  every  other.  Even  divisions  of  the 
same  subject  are  often  so  taught.  Con- 
centration looks  into  these  studies  to  find 
what  are  kindred  in  meaning,  and  influen- 
tial in  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  mind. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  highest  spiritual 
aims  in  education  are  the  best  practical 
aims,  also.  The  best  practical  knowledge 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  being, 
rather  than  of  the  products  or  fortns  of 
being. 

The  aim  of  all  education  is,  or  evidently 
should  be,  that  the  deed  performed  by 
each  shall  be  such  as  to  maintain  the 
present  civilization,  or  social  order,  and 
advance  it  to  a  higher  plane,  if  possible. 
The  value  of  the  school  to  society  must 
be  estimated  by  its  influence  in  stimulat- 
ing good  deeds  in  the  social  order.  It  is 
not  so  much  in  thought,  which  contem- 


plates, as  in  the  will,  which,  performs,  that 
the  life  of  the  social  whole  is  improved. 
When  a  large  enough  meaning  is  put 
into  it,  that  is  the  best  definition  of  edu- 
cation which  declares  its  purpose  to  be 
a  preparation  for  citizenship.  This  pur- 
pose must  be  kept  clearly  in  view  at  every 
step  in  the  education  of  the  child.  How 
to  treat  the  child,  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  is  the  unsolved  problem  of  school 
education. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  seem 
to  be  evident  : 

The  child  is  first  born  into  the  hu- 
man world.  He  comes  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world  later.  His  life  is, 
first,  family  life,  which  is  a  human  insti- 
tution. When  he  begins  to  learn  nature 
he  endows  its  objects  with  human  attri- 
butes. In  his  early  life  feeling — senti- 
ment— predominates;  human  sympathy 
is  the  strongest  impulse.  And,  too,  it 
is  institutional  life  and  not  the  natural 
world  that  furnishes  him  with  his  ideals 
and  aims.  Man  is  an  institutional  ani- 
mal. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
strand  of  institutional  activity  should  be 
the  central  one  in  his  education.  It  can- 
not be  true  that  the  natural  sciences  are 
to  be  the  breasts  from  which  the  infant 
mind  is  to  draw  its  first  nourishment, 
nor  can  they  ever  hold  other  than  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  its  education.  But 
they  must  ever  hold  an  important  place, 
because  of  the  intimate  relations  of  nat- 
ural science  to  the  institutional  life  of 
man. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  continu- 
ally that  while  a  knowledge  of  forms  with- 
out content  is  empty,  a  knowledge  of 
meaning  or  ideas  without  giving  them 
appropriate  forms  is  blind — in  fact,  it  is 
impossible.  Form  and  meaning  are  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered,  also,  that 
in  the  human  world,  particularly,  the 
symbol,  or  form,  is  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional, and  not  natural;  for  example, 
letters,  loords,  figures,  writing,  musical 
notation,  and  the  like.  Here  it  is  easier 
to  make  the  form  an  object  of  study  with 
but  little  regard  to  meaning.  The  schools, 
at  the  present  time,  are  water-logged  by 
an  undue  effort  to  learn  these  forms. 
How  far  is  it  practical  to  introduce  "con- 
centration" into  this  chaos  of  decentrali- 
zation ?" 
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1.  Is  it  not  evident  that  history,  litera- 
ture (reading),  art,  language,  geography 
— so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
has  been  modified  by  man, — the  indus- 
tries, government,  etc.,  are  a  group  of 
studies  in  which  the  kinship  of  content 
is  very  marked?  Each  of  them  can  be 
taught  in  close  relation  and  with  frequent 
reference  to  the  others. 

2.  Then  there  is  the  group  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  geography  as  a  pro- 
duct of  natural  forces — physical  geogra- 
phy— that  are  closely  allied. 

3.  Mathematics  is  the  science  of  meas- 
urement and  finds  its  principal  applica- 
tions to  the  second  group  and  to  the 
economic  world,  but  it  is  the  science  of 
numerical  and  quantitive  relations,  and 
is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects  measured.  Its  processes  can  be 
best  learned  when  the  attention  is  ab- 


stracted from  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects. 

4.  In  all  of  these  groups  there  is  need 
of  more  or  less  drill  upon  forms  as  forms. 
The  symbol  is  the  vehicle  for  carrying 
the  idea  in  both  the  natural  and  the  hu- 
man world.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be 
known  so  that  it  will  suggest  the  idea  at 
sight.  This  requires  not  a  little  drill 
upon  forms,  but  this  drill  is  incidental  to 
the  teaching  of  the  studies  themselves. 
The  practical  in  concentration  seems  to 
be  this  grouping  of  studies  according  to 
their  kinship  of  content  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  attitude  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  from  the  consideration  of  form  as 
the  chief  object  of  study  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  studies,  themselves,  as  processes 
of  mind  activity  by  which  the  spirit  that 
is  in  man  grows  in  knowledge  and 
power. 


PLATFORM  OF  THE  STOCKTON,  CAL.,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Requirements  pgr  Teachership. 


In  future  the  selection  of  teachers  will 
be  governed  by  their  qualifications.  The 
committee  on  teachers  and  schools,  con- 
sisting of  E.  W.  S.  Woods,  George  C. 
Turner,  and  A.  R.  Bogue,  submitted  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously: 

In  recommending  teachers  for  the  ensuing 
school  year,  your  committee  has  fully  realized 
the  responsibility  thereto  attached.  While  the 
claims  of  teachers  heretofore  employed  deserve 
consideration,  your  committee  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  estab- 
lished for  the  pupils,  and  that  it  is  the  imper- 
ative duty  of  this  board  to  select  and  retain 
those  teachers  who,  from  character,  ability, 
training,  and  natural  fitness  for  teaching  are 
best  qualified  to  upbuild  the  characters  and 
train  the  minds  of  those  placed  in  their  care. 

Your  committee  submits  that  this  board,  in 
employing  new  teachers  and  retaining  old 
ones,  should  be  guided  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples more  than  by  the  well-meant  but  mis- 
guided efforts  of  kindly  people  whose  sympa- 
thies are  generally  with  the  one  unfortunate 
teacher  rather  than  with  the  fifty  and  even 
more  unfortunate  children: 

1.  The  work  of  a  leacher  of  any  grade  re- 
quires an  education  at  least  as  broad  as  that 
secured  by  the  three-years'  course  in  the  high 
school. 

2.  The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  re- 
quires of  all  beginners  a  course  of  professional 
instruction   and   training  such  as  may  be 


secured  by  a  full  course  in  some  Normal  school, 
or  in  the  pedagogical  department  of  our  state 
university. 

3.  The  work  of  a  teacher  in  any  grade  re- 
quires areasonableamountofprofessionalstudy 
each  year  in  order  that  the  schools  may  be 
keptin  touch  with  modern  educational  thought. 
In  this  connection  your  committee  desires  to 
commend  the  line  of  professional  study  carried 
on  by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  de- 
partment during  the  past  year.  The  effect  of 
the  work  done  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  now  in  vogue  in 
the  Stockton  schools. 

4.  The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  requires 
a  reasonable  degree  of  present  success  in  both 
teaching  and  governing,  and  the  health, 
strength,  ability,  and  inclination  for  constant 
improvement. 

5.  The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  re- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  child  life,  a 
sympathy  with  children,  tact  in  management, 
an  even,  kindly  disposition,  and  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  school  into  close  and  helpful 
relations  with  the  home. 

6.  The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  re- 
quires a  moral  character  above  reproach  and  a 
social  training,  as  shown  in  personal  manners, 
habits,  and  dress,  that  at  least  will  not  present 
a  bad  example  before  children. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  requirements 
laid  down  in  the  principles  enumerated  are  not 
too  high  if  the  improvements  made  in  the  de- 
partment the  past  year  are  to  be  placed  on  a 
solid  foundation. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


The  County  Superintendent. 

The  president  of  the  college  for  the 
education  of  teachers  in  Ontario,  Ca. , — 
which  is  the  professional  school  of  highest 
grade  in  that  province — says,  in  a  letter 
recently  received,  that  his  observation 
accords  with  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  as  is  the  county  superintendent  so 
are  the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  county. 
Illinois  is  full  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment when  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  in 
one  county  are  compared  with  those  of 
another.  There  are  some  teachers  in 
every  county  who  will  teach  good  schools 
in  spite  of  the  depressing  influence  of  a 
poor  superintendent.  But  there  are  none 
in  any  county  that  are  not  inspired  and 
helped  by  a  superintendent  who  has  high 
ideals  and  seeks  1o  realize  them  in  his 
county  in  a  proper  way.  A  superintend- 
ent needs,  more  than  most  people,  "a 
discriminating  intelligence,  well  chosen 
ideals,  and  a  ready  will." 

The  recent  election  in  Illinois  resulted 
in  a  change  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents in  sixty-four  of  the  one  hundred  and 
two  counties.  This  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
because  of  any  deep-seated  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  these  counties 
to  improve  the  administration  of  this 
office.  Most  of  them  went  out  with  their 
party,  and  their  successors  came  in  with 
their  party.  A  very  few  failed  to  be  re- 
nominated. Any  good  or  harm  that 
may  result  from  these  changes  should 
not  be  credited  or  charged  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  voters.  They  were  voting 
in  the  interest  of  politics  and  not  of  edu- 
cation. 

As  we  look  over  the  list  of  those  re- 
elected we  feel  like  congratulating  the 
schools  upon  the  result.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  proved  their  right  to  a  re- 
election by  years  of  efficient  service. 
They  are  among  the  best  of  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  state  and  will  achieve 
still  greater  things  in  their  respective 
fields  during  the  next  four  years.  Con- 
cerning the  sixty-four  who  failed  of  re- 
election, our  judgment  varies.  The 
services  of  some  were  too  valuable  to 


lose.  In  other  cases  any  change  what- 
ever will  be  an  improvement.  Of  the 
new  men  and  women  elected  we  have 
great  hope.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  persons  who  have  proved  their  de- 
votion to  educational  progress  in  their 
respective  communities.  In  some  coun- 
ties education  has  been  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail  for  years,  because  of  the  feeble 
support  it  has  received  from  the  super- 
intendent. The  new  man  has  an  open 
field  and  a  virgin  soil.  He  enters  upon 
the  work  of  directing  public  education  in 
his  county  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  easy 
to  lead  a  forward  movement.  It  is  the 
prayer  of  all  lovers  of  educational  pro- 
gress that  all  these  officers,  new  and  old, 
will  become  earnest,  discrete,  and  intel- 
ligent leaders  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  better  theories  and  better  methods  of 
teaching  in  their  respective  counties. 
Let  us  hope,  above  all,  that  they  will  not 
deliver  the  business  of  directing  the  in- 
struction in  their  schools,  and  testing  its- 
progress,  to  some  business  institution,, 
that  proposes  to  tell  the  teachers  what 
they  are  to  do  each  month,  and  then 
to  relieve  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  trouble  of  testing  the  performance 
by  conducting  the  monthly  examination 
for  him.  We  are  credibly  informed  that 
a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  stay  at  home  for  the  next  two 
years,  delivered  this  chief  duty  of  the 
superintendent  over  to  a  publishing 
house  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  could  know  nothing  of  the  special 
conditions  and  needs  in  the  respective  lo- 
calities. It  is  the  individual  assistance 
and  direction  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent which  the  schools  need,  not  a  lot  of 
cut  and  dried  forms  called  outlines,  and 
examination  questions  to  match,  pre- 
pared at  so  much  per  line,  by  a  stranger. 
Such  prostitution  of  a  high  office  as  this 
is  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  good  name 
of  the  state  and  ought  to  cease  forever. 
That  it  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
without  a  protest  from  higher  authority 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  the  extent  of  the  practice  has  not 
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been  known.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
The  Journal  if  it  is  not  known  hereafter 
should  it  continue  to  exist.        G.P.  B. 


The  County  Institute. 

We  have  heard  from  one  of  the  newly- 
elected  county  superintendents  in  Illi- 
nois, who  proposes  to  have  a  summer 
school  conducted  during  the  summer  va- 
cation for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
deficient  in  scholarship,  and  to  have  a 
week's  institute  at  its  close,  which  shall 
be  aimed  at  the  better  half  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county.  This  is  a  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  reform.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  every  superintendent  in  the  state  to 
secure  at  least  one  institute  worker  who 
will  be  a  real  inspiration  to  his  teachers. 
An  ounce  of  genuine  inspiration  is,  just 
now,  worth  a  pound  of  scholastic  drill  to 
every  teacher  in  the  state.  What  the 
teaching  force  wants  is  higher  ideals  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  engender. 
These  reveal  to  them  the  necessity  of 
more  scholarship.  Let  them  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  idea,  and  they  will 
never  rest  until  they  have  done  their 
best  to  realize  it.  It  is  the  worthy  pur- 
pose, clearly  discerned,  that  is  better  than 
goad  or  lash  to  stimulate  achievement. 
The  teacher  who  cannot  be  inspired  by  a 
high  ideal,  and  will  not  spend  and  be 
spent  to  realize  it,  is  not  the  teacher  that 
the  institute  can  help.  He  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  he  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  into  a  more  "earthy" 
vocation.  The  teachers  that  are  capable 
of  such  inspiration  and  are  hungering 
for  it  are  legion.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
leaders  that  they  ask  for  bread  and  re- 
ceive a  stone. 

They  may  not  ask,  consciously,  for  the 
consciousness  has  never  been  awakened; 
but  they  are  ready  to  respond  when  the 
stimulus  is  applied.  Let  the  teachers  of 
Ihe  country  become  inspired  by  a  high 
ideal  of  what  it  is  practical  for  the  school 
to  do  for  the  children,  and  let  the  super- 
intendents catch  the  inspiration  also  and 
study  to  help  and  not  to  trammel  the 
teachers  in  the  attainment  of  their  ends, 
and  the  educational  millennium  will  be 
ushered  in.  High  ideals  are  even  more 
contagious  than  low  ones.  Mr.  logersoll 
is  reported  to  have  said,  upon  a  time. 


that  he  could  improve  the  present  order 
of  nature  by  "making  health  catching, 
instead  of  disease."  Our  contenticn  is 
that  health,  physical  and  spiritual,  is 
"catching."  The  high  and  noble  is  more 
attractive  to  the  human  soul  than  the 
low  and  base. 

Crowd  the  institute  with  noble  ideals 
of  teaching  and  then  show  the  way  to 
their  practical  attainment.  It  is  thus 
that  it  will  be  made  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  to  the  teachers.  To 
do  this, inspiring  instructors  must  be  em- 
ployed. They  are  not  numerous, but  they 
can  be  found.  Let  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  Illinois  begin  early  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  people.  There  is  a 
good  number  of  them  that  are  available. 
We  would  name  some  of  them,  but  that 
those  not  named  might  seem  to  be  thought 
unworthy.  If  the  county  superintendent  ♦ 
becomes  possessed  of  the  idea  of  what  an 
institute  needs  to  be,  he  will  find  the 
men  and  women  who  will  help  him  to 
realize  it. 

But  we  earnestly  pray  you,  good  gentle- 
men, that  you  will  not  undertake  to  pay 
off  any  election  debts  at  the  expense  of 
the  teachers  and  children  of  the  county. 
This  is  often  done  on  the  plea  of  employ- 
ing "home  talent."  Get  the  best  "tal- 
ent." This  means  experience^  devotion^ 
knowledge^  ability  to  instruct,  and  a  high 
purpose.  If  the"home  talent"  has  these, 
take  it.  But  do  not  lie  to  yourselves 
about  it  for  the  sake  of  paying  a  debt  to 
a  friend.    Pay  him  in  some  other  way. 

G.P.B. 


A  Lesson  About  Dust. 

The  sunlight  came  streaming  through 
the  window  of  Miss  Howard's  school 
room.  It  occurred  to  her  that  a  lesson 
about  that  light  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  pupils.  She  walked  about  the  room 
and  closed  all  the  shutters  but  one.  The 
pupils  were  thoroughly  aroused  and  in- 
terested now. 

Miss  Howard  then  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  one  ray  of  sunlight  that 
streamed  nearly  across  the  floor,  and 
asked  them  what  they  saw  floating  about 
in  the  sunbeam. 

"Dust  particles, "  was  answered. 

"How  many  think  dust  is  of  any  use?" 
said  Miss  Howard. 

Not  a  hand  was  raised.    Miss  Howard 
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smiled  and  said,  "Now,  we  will  all  think 
and  talk  about  this,  and  see  if  dust  is 
useless." 

She  said,  "How  many  of  you  admire 
this  great,  beautiful  world?" 

Every  hand  went  up, 

"How  many  love  the  sunlight?" 

Up  came  the  hands  again. 

"How  many  think  the  clear,  blue  sky 
is  beautiful?" 

All  the  hands  flew  up  once  more. 

"How  many  like  the  snow?" 

As  the  hands  came  up  again,  quickly, 
all  were  very  much  amused  and  the  child- 
ren looked  as  if  they  wondered  what  all 
this  had  to  do  with  dust.  Miss  Howard 
was  amused,  too,  and  gratified  to  see  her 
eager  children  giving  such  full  attention. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  very  won- 
derful and  interesting.  This  little  sun- 
beam coming  in  at  the  window  and 
streaming  across  the  floor  here,  is  re- 
flected to  our  eyes  by  the  dust  in  the  air. 

'  'Did  you  think  there  was  so  much  dust 
in  the  room?  No;  but  it  is  all  over  the 
room  just  as  you  see  it  here.  Now,  it  is 
not  the  s'mbeam  here  that  we  see,  but 
the  dust  which  is  all  lighted  up  intensely 
bright  by  that  sun's  ray. 

"There  is  dust  on  my  table  here,  but  is. 
it  fine  or  coarse?" 

"Coarse,"  was  the  reply. 

"Is  the  dust  floating  in  the  air  of  this 
room  fine  or  coarse?" 

"Fine,"  was  the  answer. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "we  will 
remember,  the  coarse  dust  settles 
quickly,  but  the  fine,  minute  particles 
are  floating  almost  everywhere. 

*  'You  all  told  me  you  admired  the  clear, 
blue  sky;  now,  it  is  dust  in  the  air  that 
makes  the  sky  clear  and  blue.  That  may 
seem  strange,  but  we  will  think  of  this." 

The  children  looked  unusually  aston- 
ished, and  Miss  Howard  added:  "When 
we  look  into  the  sky,  what  we  see  is  a 
multitude  of  minute  particles  of  dust, 
with  the  sun  shining  upon  them." 

"What  makes  the  sunbeam  visible  in 
this  darkened  room?"  she  usked, 

"The  little  dust  particles  catching  the 
light  and  reflecting  it,"  said  Frank. 

"What  makes  the  sky  bright?"  was 
the  next  question. 

"The  little  dust  particles  reflecting  the 
light  in  all  directions,"  said  Ned. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "and  with- 
out dust,  there  would  be  no  clear,  blue 
sky." 


"What  color  would  it  be?"  asked  Don- 
ald. 

"The  sky  would  be  dark,"  said  Miss 
Howard,  "and  the  sun  would  look  to  us 
like  a  round,  open  door  to  a  furnace.  Do 
we  now  see  the  moon  and  stars  in  the 
daytime?" 

"No,"  came  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  the  sunlight  is  stronger  and 
brighter,"  said  Frank. 

"But  suppose  there  were  no  particles 
of  dust  to  reflect  this  stronger,  brighter 
light?" 

"Then,"  said  Frank,  with  eagerness, 
"we  would  see  the  moon  and  stars  in  the 
daytime. " 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "that  is 
true.  So  we  have  found  out  that  dust 
particles  are  important  for  what?" 

"For  bright,  strong  light,"  shouted 
several  boys. 

"And  without  that  light,  could  we 
see  the  beauties  in  this  wonderful  world?" 
questioned  Miss  Howard. 

"Oh,  no!"  came  the  ready  answer,  and 
all  looked  wise. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "what  is 
the  color  of  the  sky?" 

"Blue!"  came  the  enthusiastic  chorus 
of  answers. 

"Why  is  it  blue?" 

Nobody  seemed  to  know. 

"We  will  try  to  find  out,"  said  she, 
breaking  the  silence. 

"Are  these  dust  particles  all  of  the 
same  size?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  no;  of>  different  sizes,"  replied 
Harry. 

"Which  would  settle  first?" 

"The  heavy,  coarse  particles,"  was  an- 
swered, "and  the  finest  ones  float  in  the 
atmosphere. " 

"Are  the  waves  of  ether  of  the  same 
length?"  she  questioned. 

"No,"  said  Frank,  "the  shortest  reflect 
blue  light,  and  the  longest  red." 

"Now,"  explained  Miss  Howard,  "more 
particles  reflect  the  blue  waves  than  the 
green,  yellow,  and  red;  so  the  red  light 
goes  on,  while  the  blue  is  reflected  to  our 
eyes  by  the  finest  particles  of  dust.  How 
many  have  been  in  the  country  and  city, 
too?" 

Several  pupils  responded  by  uplifted 
hands. 

"In  which  place  was  the  sky  bluer  and 
clearer?" 

"In  the  country,"  said  Maude. 
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"Why  did  it  look  so  blue  in  the  coun- 
try, do  you  think?" 

"Because  it's  clearer,"  said  Frank. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "you  are 
right,  for  in  a  city  there  is  much  coarse 
dust  constantly  produced  near  the  sur- 
face, while  in  the  country  there  is  far 
less.'' 

"How  many  have  ever  been  on  a  moun- 
tain?" 

Three  pupils  had  been  there. 
"How  did  the  sky  look?" 
"Almost  a  navy  blue,"  said  Amy. 
"Is  there  much  dust  upon  the  moun- 
tains?" asked  Miss  Howard. 
"Oh,  no!" 

"Most  of  it  is  below  the  mountains," 
said  Will. 

"Only  the  very  finest, most  minute  par- 
ticles can  be  sustained  at  such  heights; 
so  we  see  an  almost  clear  sky  of  very 
dark  blue,"  said  Miss  Howard.  "We 
have  learned  that  dust  reflects  light, 
makes  the  sky  clear,  and  causes  it  to  be 
blue,  and  helps  us  to  admire  the  world; 
we  will  see  if  it  is  of  any  other  use,"  said 
she. 

"Can  the  grass,  trees,  flowers,  animals, 
and  people  live  without  water? "  con- 
tinued Miss  Howard. 

''They  would  all  die,  sure,''  said  Will, 
disregarding  superfluous  emphasis. 

"What  is  rain?"  asked  Miss  Howard. 

"Condensed  vapor,"  was  answered. 

"Upon  what  does  it  condense,"  was 
the  next  question. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  looked  puz- 
zled, and  Miss  Howard  said,  "What  did 
you  tell  me  was  in  the  atmosphere?" 

"Dust!"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"Surely,"  said  she,  "every  little  rain- 
drop has  for  its  nucleus  a  minute  particle 
of  dust. " 

"Perhaps  Harry  can  tell  us  what  we 
learned  about  rain  one  day." 

Harry  said:  "The  sun  draws  up  the 
vapor,  heats  and  expands  it,  it  becomes 
cooled,  forms  clouds,  and  then  falls." 

"Before  it  falls,"  said  Miss  Howard, 
*'it  must  condense  upon  some  body,  and 
what  little  bodies  in  the  air  does  it  con- 
dense upon?" 

"Dust!"  fairly  shouted  the  girls  and 
boys. 

"Then,"  said  Fred,  "every  rain-drop  is 
a  dust  particle  covered  with  water." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "fog,  dew, 
clouds,  showers,  rain,  and  snow  are  all 
dependent  upon  dust,  aren't  they?" 


"Now,  can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  sunbeam  across  the  room?" 

"The  sunlight  reflected  upon  the  dust 
particles,"  said  Edith. 

'  'What  makes  the  sky  clear  and  bright?" 

"Dust  particles  reflecting  sunlight  in 
all  directions,"  was  replied. 

"What  makes  the  sky  blue?" 

"The  flnest  dust  reflecting  short  blue  * 
ether  waves,"  said  Frank. 

"Why  is  it  bluer  in  the  country?" 

"Less  coarse  dust,"  said  Kate. 

'  'Why  so  dark  on  the  mountain  heights, " 
said  Miss  Howard. 

"Because  only  very  little  fine  dust  is 
at  such  heights,"  said  Amy. 

"What  is  a  rain-drop?" 

"Dust  covered  with  water,"  answered 
Fred. 

"We  will  not  forget  this,  will  we?" 
said  Miss  Howard. 

"Every  one  assured  her  by  looks  that 
it  would  be  long  remembered. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Howard,  "how many 
think  dust  is  of  any  use?" 

Up  came  every  hand  in  the  room,  and  - 
a  look  of  unusual  wisdom  accompanied 
the  vigorous  hand-shaking. 

The  shutters  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  room  was  once  more  flooded  with  the 
bright  sunlight. 

The  children  looked  upon  the  clear, 
blue  sky  with  a  new  and  added  interest, 
and  as  Miss  Howard  requested  that  each 
pupil  write  about  what  he  had  learned, 
she  observed  a  ready  obedience,  for  with 
the  open  shutters  a  flood  of  wisdom 
seemed  to  burst  in  upon  the  children's 
minds,  as  the  sunlight  burst  across  the 
room.  Ella  M.  Powers. 


Her  Method. 

A  young  teacher  who  has  had  great 
success  with  a  class  of  "ragamuffins"  in 
the  worst  quarter  of  a  large  city  was 
asked  at  a  school  teachers'  meeting  to 
tell  something  of  the  method  by  which 
she  had  transformed  the  lawless  street 
urchins  into  respectable  little  citizens  in 
so  many  cases. 

"I  haven't  any  method,  really,"  said 
the  young  woman,  modestly.  "It  is  only 
that  I  try  to  make  the  boys  like  me,  and 
I  say  'don't'  just  as  seldom  as  I  possibly 
can  in  my  work  with  them.  They  had 
learned  to  lie,  steal,  and  fight,  but  truth, 
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honesty,  and  courtesy  were  unknown 
terms.  So  I  began  by  telling  them  a 
story  every  morning  about  some  boy 
who  had  done  a  brave,  honest,  or  kind 
thing,  and  held  him  up  for  their  admira- 
tion. And  after  a  while  I  asked  them  to 
'save  up'  good  things  they  had  seen  or 
done  to  tell  at  these  morning  talks. 
Their  eagerness  about  it  and  their  pride 
when  I  was  pleased  with  their  little  inci- 
dents showed  me  they  were  being  helped. 

"There  was  just  one  boy  who  seemed 
to  me  hopeless.  He  was  apparently  in- 
different to  everything;  sat  for  weeks, 
during  the  morning  talks,  with  a  stolid 
expression  on  his  face  and  never  contrib- 
uted anything  to  the  conversation. 

"I  had  begun  to  feel  really  discouraged 
about  him,  when  one  morning  he  raised 
his  hand  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  the 
talk  to  begin. 

"  'Well,  Jim,  what  is  it  you  have  to 
tell  us,'  I  asked  encouragingly. 

"  'Man's  hat  blew  off  as  I  was  comin' 
to  school.  I  ran  and  picked  it  up  for 
him,'  he  jerked  out,  in  evident  embarass- 
ment  at  finding  all  eyes  fastened  on  him. 

'<  'And  what  did  the  man  say  ?'  I  asked, 
hoping  that  a  'thank  you,'  had  rewarded 
his  first  attempt  in  the  right  direction. 

"  'You  young  scamp,  you'd  have  made 
off  with  that  if  I  hadn't  kept  my  eye  on  you!' 
said  the  boy  in  the  same  jerky  fashion. 

"  'And  what  did  you  do  then?'  I  asked 
in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  'Didn't  do  nothin',  but  just  come 
along  to  school,'  said  the  boy  soberly. 
'I  reckoned  he  didn't  know  no  better; 
prob'ly  he  hadn't  had  no  such  teachin' 
as  I've  got,'  and  he  lapsed  into  silence 
with  an  air  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

"I  think  he  had  a  pretty  severe  rebuff, 
but  he  has  told  a  great  many  pleasant 
things  since  that  day,  so  you  see  he  was 
not  disheartened. 

"  Some  people  would  say,  I  know, that 
I  ought  to  tell  them  how  bad  stealing 
and  lying  and  fighting  are;  and  yet  as 
long  as  they  will  listen  to  me  while  I  say 
'Do  be  honest,  do  be  truthful,  do  be 
kind,'  I  shall  not  keep  the  other  things 
before  their  minds" 

The  young  teacher  sat  down  as  mod- 
estly as  she  had  risen.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  whatever  might  be 
said  for  other  methods,  hers — which  she 
did  not  even  call  a  method — had  com- 
mended itself.  —  Youth's  Companion. 


Language. 

Primary  language  lessons  begin  the 
study  of  English.  These  beginnings 
should  be  systematic  and  all-sided — a. 
fitting  preparation  for  so  dignified  and 
important  a  study.  All  language  teach- 
ing should  have  a  two-fold  aim.  It 
should  teach  the  child  to  speak  and 
write  in  a  connected  manner,  and  it 
should  also  lead  him  to  avoid  common 
errors  of  speech.  The  first  aim  is  pro- 
gressive,  leading  on  to  composition.  The 
second  merely  corrects  those  expressions 
which  are  commonly  misused.  The  first 
develops  thought,  but  may  neglect  form. 
The  second,  by  its  attention  to  form 
alone,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  me- 
chanical teaching. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to 
keep  these  two  aims  of  language  teach- 
ing in  mind,  may  lead,  not  only  to  the 
neglect  of  that  instruction  which  the 
child  needs,  but  to  the  adoption  of  exer- 
cises which  fix  wrong  habits  of  speech 
and  composition.  For  example,  the  great 
emphasis  placed  on  the  correction  of  er- 
rors, by  most  of  the  text  books  in  lan- 
guage, is  in  part  responsible  for  the  lists 
of  disconnected  sentences  which  form  the 
daily  language  lessons  in  many  schools. 
The  teacher,  bent  on  this  one  aim,  for- 
gets that  the  child  is  receiving  little  or 
no  training  in  the  expression  of  con- 
nected thought,  and  that  errors  in  rhet- 
oric and  form  of  work  are  actually  be- 
coming fixed  by  the  practice. 

To  counteract  this  extreme,  another 
has  arisen,  and  the  oral  and  written  re- 
production of  the  story  is  advocated  as 
an  all  sufficient  training  in  primary  En- 
glish. A  visit  to  the  schools  where  these 
extremes  of  language  teaching  are  found 
will  emphasize  the  need  of  outlines  of 
study,  which  plan  broadly  for  both  flu- 
ency and  correctness  of  English. 

Here  is  a  teacher  whose  whole  aim  is 
centered  in  having  the  thought  of  the 
story  reproduced.  The  form  of  work 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  Her  pu- 
pils lean  on  the  desk  in  standing,  speak 
indistinctly,  and  connect  their  sentences 
with  "ands."  What  are  they  gaining, 
and  what  are  they  losing  by  such  lan- 
guage training? 

They  are,  provided  the  stories  are  well 
selectea,  gaining  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture, perhaps  the  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition the  schools  can  give.    They  are 
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learning  to  remember  connected  thought 
and  express  the  same  in  their  own  words, 
a  power  needed  in  nearly  all  the  studies 
of  the  school  and  college.  They  are  not 
improving  in  distinct  enunciation,  an 
attainment  of  great  use  in  life.  They  are 
not  learning  to  speak  in  sentences.  The 
remarks  of  young  people  in  any  assembly 
show  that  drill  in  speaking  in  separate 
sentences  should  be  increased  in  the 
schools.  Never  before  were  there  so 
many  young  men  and  women  able  to 
speak  in  public  with  self-possession, 
ease,  and  fluency,  yet  it  is  an  exception 
to  hear  clear  cut  sentences.  The  re- 
marks are  too  often  strung  together  by 
the  connective  "and,"  like  beads  on  a 
string. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the  value  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  stories  under  a 
teacher  who  neglects  neither  flueccy  nor 
correctness  of  written  or  oral  reproduc- 
tion? This  seems  an  ideal  plan  of  in- 
struction,  and  were  each  child  from  a 
home  where  only  pure  English  is  heard, 
drill  in  the  correction  of  errors  might  be 
omitted.  An  education  designed  to  im- 
prove the  masses  should,  however,  pro- 
vide definitely  for  instruction  in  correct 
speech.  There  is  danger  that  the  cor- 
rection of  individual  errors  found  in  the 
child's  own  work,  will  not  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 

There  are  other  teachers  who  regard 
the  reproduction  of  stories  as  an  exercise 
merely  for  the  amusement  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  without  definite  educational 
value.  Their  pupils  spend  most  of  the 
language  period  in  writing  lists  of  orig- 
inal sentences,  or  in  filling  blanks  in  sen- 
tences placed  on  the  board  by  the  teacher. 
A  lesson,  written  by  a  child  in  the  second 
year  of  school,  shows  three  telling  and 
three  asking  sentences  atout  an  apple, 
as  follows: 

The  apple  is  on  the  table. 

The  apple  is  red. 

The  apple  has  a  stem. 

Ts  the  apple  on  the  table? 

Is  the  apple  red? 

Is  the  apple  good  to  eat? 

The  teacher  rapidly  examines  the 
slates.  She  has  in  mind  capitals,  pe- 
riods, question  marks,  and  form  of  sen- 
tences, whether  statement  or  question, 
nothing  else. 

What  are  the  children  gaining,  and 


what  losing,  by  a  system  of  language 
teaching  which  consists  largely  of  writ- 
ing lists  of  sentences  disconnected  in 
thought? 

They  are  learning  to  recognize,  com- 
pose, and  punctuate  the  different  kinds 
of  sentences  and  to  correct  many  errors 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  or  hearing.  They  are  not  learn- 
ing to  speak  or  write  connectedly  about 
any  subject. 

The  importance  of  early  training  in 
oral  reproduction  has  been  greatly  over- 
looked. In  any  department  of  study, the 
degree  of  scholarship  which  any  student 
attains  depends  largely  on  his  ability  ta 
express  well,  ideas  already  in  the  mind. 
That  this  power  is  natural  to  but  few,  is 
shown  by  the  general  dependence  on  the 
language  of  books,  and  the  amount  of 
study  required  to  gain  this  language, 
after  ideas  have  been  grasped.  Ihe  fact 
that  most  children  may  acquire  this 
power  is  shown  wherever  systematic  ef- 
fort is  being  made.  Experiments  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  school  indicate 
that  the  magic  period  when  this  training 
is  most  effective,  is  in  the  unconscious- 
ness of  childhood,  and  that  the  best  ma- 
terial is  the  story. 

The  testimony  of  teachers  who  begin 
composition  with  children  trained  in  dis- 
connected sentence-making,  agree  in  the 
following  points:  First,  the  habit  of 
writing  lists  of  sentences  is  very  difficult 
to  overcome.  Even  letters  written  by 
fourth  year  pupils  sometimes  show  the 
form  of  the  earlier  drills.  The  children 
have  no  idea  of  even  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  connected  thought.  Their  work 
is  characterized  by  sameness  and  repeti- 
tion, both  in  the  beginning  of  sentences 
and  in  the  use  of  the  subject.  They  have 
no  idea  of  the  pronoun  or  of  combining 
sentences.  Attention  to  form  seems  ta 
have  precluded  all  expression  of  thought. 

A  model  outline  for  language-teaching 
should  include  oral  and  written  lessons 
planned  with  due  regard  to  both  thought 
and  form.  Written  exercises  in  the  cor- 
rection of  common  errors  should  be  ar- 
ranged, so  far  as  possible,  in  the  form  of 
short  compositions.  Sentence-making 
should  be  almost  entirely  relegated  to 
the  period  of  oral  drill.  Correct  punctua- 
tion and  grammar  need  not  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  rhetoric. 
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The  following  outline  is  an  attempt  to 
briefly  indicate  the  whole  work  of  the 


first  reader  grade: 


First  Year  Language. 

ORAL. 

1.  Form  and  color.     (Preparatory  science.) 

2.  Science.  (Objects  suggested  by  the  change 
of  seasons  and  mentioned  in  the  reading  les- 
son and  story  for  reproduction.) 

3.  Literature.    (Stories  selected  by  teacher.) 

4.  Common  errors.  (Verbs  is,  are,  was, were, 
has,  have.) 

WRITTEN. 

1.  Writing  sentences  from  copy  and  memory. 

2.  Copying  of  reading  lesson  composed  by 
pupils  and  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher; 
^Iso  lessons  in  the  reader. 

3.  Description  of  pictures  in  the  reader. 

4.  Pupil's  name. 

Note. — These  form  topics  in  written  lan- 
guage should  include  the  following  uses  of 
capitals  and  punctuation: 

5.  {  (  Beginning  sentences. 
Telling    |  Capitals-]  Names  of  persons. 

and      {  {  The  pronoun  I. 


asking  | 
sentences.  [ 


Punctuation 


Period. 

Question  marks 


F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


(To  he  continued.) 


The  Psychology  of  Penmanship. 

The  mental  or  psychical  phase  of  any 
subject  is  of  utilitarian  interest  to  the 
teacher  whose  purpose  is  to  leader  guide 
the  child. 

In  the  public  schools  and  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  teaching  is  be- 
ing placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis  each 
year.  This  may  not  be  so  truthfully 
said  of  teaching  writing,  however,  as  of 
other  subjects.  Not  that  writing  is  so 
difficult  to  teach  scientifically,  but  that 
the  teacher  is  not  educated  in  his  subject 
and  is  in  a  degree  ignorant  of  the  mental 
laws  on  which  the  instruction  should  be 
based,  hence,  he  thinks  it  unworthy  of 
psychological  presentation. 

The  more  nearly  the  instruction  in  a 
given  subject  is  based  on  mind  develop- 
ment, the  more  iuteresting  the  subject 
will  prove,  and  the  more  easily  it  will  be 
learned  by  the  pupil.  Above  all,  it 
makes  teaching  easier,  because  the 
teacher  gets  his  subject  organized  on 
the  true  basis. 

The  pupil's  interest  will  be  aroused; 
he  will  be  lead  from  the  known  to  the 


most  nearly  related  unknown,  and  in  so 
doing,  he  finds  the  apparently  unknown 
always  involves  part  of  the  known.  This 
truth  is  disclosed  to  the  pupil  when  by 
his  own  study  and  analysis  he  finds  that 
the  small  "a"  is  repeated  in  "g,"  '<d," 
"p, "  and  in  the  capital  "a, "  except  that  in 
the  latter  it  is  enlarged.  Having  made 
this  discovery  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
the  pupil's  consciousness  says,  "You 
have  found  something,"  and  he  is  proud 
of  it.  He  is  a  young  Columbus  who 
has  discovered  a  San  Salvador.  Many 
of  our  penmanship  lessons,  especially 
those  in  the  early  part  of  the  pupil's  ca- 
reer in  school  or  college,  should  be  as- 
signed him  for  study  the  day  previous  to 
the  lesson.  Thus  he  is  encouraged  to  go 
on  voyages  of  discovery,  seeking  the  old 
in  the  new  forms. 

This  causes  mental  development.  It 
gives  the  pupil  a  larger  mental  grasp. 
He  sees  that  you  and  I,  as  human  be- 
ings, are  more  nearly  alike  than  differ- 
ent. The  difference  probably  being  that 
there  is  twice  as  much  of  you  as  there  is 
of  me.  This  is  as  true  of  the  letters  "u" 
and  "i." 

To  teach  with  any  degree  of  success,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  under- 
stand human  nature  as  manifested  in 
himself  and  as  manifested  in  others.  If 
we  would  know  our  fellow  men  to  do 
them  good,  we  must  first  know  ourselves. 
This  suggests  the  important  service  a 
study  of  psychology  may  render  the 
teacher. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  com- 
municate knowledge.  But  to  communi- 
cate is  to  impart,  ^.  e. ,  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  another  the  thought  which  ex- 
ists in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Hence, 
skill  in  the  method  or  art  of  teaching  as 
distinguished  from  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  power  of  man  to  measure  and  judge 
of  the  effect  of  his  instruction. 

The  clear,  methodical,  satisfactory 
teaching  of  writing  follows  from  often 
asking  such  questions  as  these:  What 
illustrations,  examples,  and  exercises  are 
most  pertinent  and  satisfactory?  An- 
swers to  this  can  be  wrought  out  by  the 
intelligent  study  of  your  own  mind  and 
muscle  in  writing  practice  and  every  day 
work.  Also  by  the  study  of  products  of 
the  mind  and  pen  of  others,  which  may 
be  had  by  personal  or  mail  instruction 
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or  in  the  form  of  copy  slips  and  serial 
lessons  in  penmanship  papers. 

To  give  a  specific  illustration:  we  wish 
to  fix  more  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil than  is  shown  by  the  three  letters,  i, 
u,  and  w,  themselves,  that  upstrokes 
curve,  and  downstrokes  are  straight. 

The  teacher  might  place  on  the  board 
two  interwoven  ovals  for  the  i,  the  sec- 
ond being  cut  in  the  center  by  a  straight 
line  on  the  main  slant,  thus  making  a 
perfect  letter  i.  Your  object  in  making 
this  illustration  should  be  disclosed  to 
'  the  student  by  observation  and  answers 
to  the  teacher's  philosophic  questions, 
and  not  by  what  the  teacher  tells  him. 

2.  What  degree  of  repetition  is  requi- 
site in  order  to  cause  the  instruction  to 
remain?  This  may  be  shown  by  apply- 
ing tests.  Have  the  pupil  give  an  oral 
description  of  the  letter.  Have  him  name 
the  principles  in  it.    Have  him  make  the 

I  letter;  not  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
skill  in  the  making,  but  to  test  his  per- 
ception of  it.  Attempting  to  make  a 
letter  in  a  degree  aids  us  in  gaining  a 
clear  perception  of  it,  and  is  a  test  of 
how  clearly  the  letter  is  in  mind. 

Wq  should  add  to  this,  that  the  degree 
of  repetition  of  the  study  and  analysis  of 
letters  and  words  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  pupil  or  teacher  is  required 
to  do  the  work.  It  is  an  easy  question 
to  answer  as  to  which  of  these  should  do 
the  work  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  the 
gainer. 

3.  How  can  individual  peculiarities  of 
intellect  be  successfully  addressed  and 
to  what  degree  must  the  instruction  de- 
pend upon  the  occupation  of  the  pupil? 
To  illustrate,  we  have  in  our  school  a  son 
of  Africa  who  will  take  writing  for  a  few 
weeks.    He  is  a  hustler  of  goods  in  a 

'  freight  house,  and  probably  will  never 
I  step  to  a  higher  plane.    His  arms  are  as 

sinewy  as  those  of  a  village  blacksmith. 

His  writing  is  scarcely  legible.  This 
|.  man  is  required  to  emphasize  form 
I  largely,  and  is  encouraged  in  free  fin- 
i  ger  action,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
I'  the  action  of  the  forearm.  Time  is  too 
^  short  to  round  out  this  thought,  or  to 

attempt  to  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
I  question,  further  than  to  say  it  is  fraught 
.  with  profitable  and  fruitful  study. 

W.  S.  HiSER. 

Swpt.  Penmanship,  Richmond,  Ind. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Suggestions  for  Teachers. 
V. 

More  thought  may  well  be  given  to  the 
details  of  the  schoolroom. 

Discipline  is  what  tells  most  for  good. 
A  teacher  who  has  a  well  controlled  room, 
seldom  fails  to  make  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion; and  if  she  is  at  all  ambitious  for 
herself  or  her  school,  it  is  well  to  look  to 
these  little  things.  For  instance,  hand- 
raising  on  the  part  of  the  children  is  un- 
necessary and  displeasing  to  the  eye. 
Lounging  in  the  seat,  sprawling  over  the 
desk,  or  stretching  the  feet  out  into  the 
aisle,  are  awkward  and  harmful.  The- 
habit  of  sitting  in  an  upright,  easy  posi- 
tion, can  be  taught  with  a  little  care. 
When  all  are  erect,  and  at  work,  the 
room  has  an  air  of  refinement  which  is 
felt  by  all  who  enter. 

Little  bits  of  paper  scattered  over  the 
floor,  crumpled  pieces  here  and  there;, 
paper  sticking  out  of  desks  where  the 
books  are  all  in  disorder,  pens  and  pen- 
cils lying  around,  dry  mud  under  this 
seat,  the  remains  of  a  flower  under  that;, 
one  blind  down,  the  next  half  way  up, 
another  caught  at  the  corner ;  the 
teacher's  desk  strewn  with  papers  and 
books, shavings  around  the  waste-basket, 
into  which  some  one  pretended  to  sharpen 
a  pencil,  all  indicate  a  slovenly  want  of 
care.  A  little  pains  and  forethought 
would  prevent  it  all. 

The  necessity  of  fresh  air.  Why  is  it 
so  easily  forgotten?  Even  the  best  of 
teachers  seem  thoughtless  on  this  point. 
How  can  they  expect  to  keep  minds  clear 
and  energetic  when,  with  every  breath, 
impurities  are  being  taken  into  the 
bodies?  Can  not  these  teachers  feel  the 
eft'ect  bad  air  has  upon  themselves?  Do 
they  never  grow  listless  or  nervous,  or 
have  a  pain  in  their  heads?. 

What  a  change  a  few  pictures,  some 
foliage  plants,  or  even  a  bouquet  can 
make  in  a  schoolroom!  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  in  upon  some  schoolrooms,  the 
walls,  the  window-sills,  the  boards,  even, 
are  so  prettily  decorated;  and  all  these 
things  teach  a  love  of  the  beautiful  which 
refines  and  elevates  the  mind.  It  is  so 
easy  to  shirk  our  responsibilities!  How 
many  teachers  bemoan  this  evil  or  that, 
which  they  see  in  their  pupils,  and  yet 
do  not  grapple  with  them  themselves. 
They  are  to  train  the  mental,  not  the 
moral,  they  say.    What  a  low  conception^ 
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of  a  teacher's  duty!  The  mental  and 
moral  go  hand  in  hand;  no  one  knows 
^  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
Their  training  is  simultaneous,  though 
the  moral  is  far  harder  to  develop  than 
the  mental;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  it 
is  of  much  greater  importance.  You 
who  have  entered  upon  the  calling  of  a 
teacher,  buckle  on  your  armor  and  battle 
with  ail  that  comes  in  your  way.  Per- 
sistence is  the  mother  of  greatness.  Be 
conscientious,  do  not  dare  to  hurt  the 
souls  under  your  charge.  Be  discreet 
with  your  words,  but  keep  your  heart 
right  and  you  cannot  offend.  Grow 
•each  day.  Let  every  trial  be  but  an  op- 
portunity, and  remember  that  you  owe 
it  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation,  to 
train,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  for  the 
highest  duties  of  citizenship. 

Blanche  G.  Loveridge, 

Waukegan,  111. 


What  is  Education? 

"'What  is  education?'  asks  Mr.  Walter 
Wren,  and  his  answer  occupies  some  six  pages 
of  a  pamphlet  under  fifty  pages.  This  is  bet- 
ter than  '  Jesting  Pilate's '  treatment  of  a  simi- 
lar topic,  but  it  can  hardly  be  intended  to  be 
taken  as  a  serious  inquiry,  and  to  treat  it  seri- 
ously would  show  a  lack  of  humor,  or,  at  least, 
a  deficient  sense  of  proportion.  The  title 
should  have  run,  'On  Accuracy:  an  Address  to 
Schoolboys.'  As  such,  it  is  in  every  way  com- 
mendable— pithy,  pointed, anecdotal, practical. 
The  anecdotes  must  be  read  in  the  original, 
and  we  who,  like  Rab,  are  'full  of  sairious- 
ness,'  will  pick  just  one  bone.  'The  study  of 
natural  science  should  come  before  all  others. 
The  works  of  God  are  better  worth  studying 
than  the  thoughts  of  men.'  Is  not  this  a  false 
and  misleading  distinction?  Are  not  the 
thoughts  of  men  as  much  the  work  of  God  as 
the  material  world;  nay,  more  so,  in  a  sense, 
as  man  was  created  in  God's  own  image?  And 
this  is  no  verbal  quibble.  Must  notthe  child's 
first  lesson — or,  if  you  like  it,  the  preliminary 
of  all  form  teaching — be  a  language  lesson? 
'First,'  continues  Mr.  Wren,  'comes  geogra- 
phy,taught  at  first  by  the  globe  and  maps  only, 
no  books.'  Is  not  a  map  a  highly  artificial 
product  of  human  wit,  and  does  notthe  power 
to  understand  it  imply  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced stage  of  intelligence?  And  unless  the 
human  elements  of  history,  the  glamor  of  dis- 
covery, adventure,  and  travel  be  added,  will 
not  a  map  be  to  a  child  an  illegible  palimpsest, 
a  (imnoire,  a  hieroglyph?  A  map  is  a  brief 
epitome,  a  far-off  copy  of  a  landscape,  and  of 
the  landscape  itself  does  not  Heine  tell  us: 
'  Nature,  like  a  great  poet,  can  produce  the 
greatest  effects  with  the  most  limited  means. 
Here  she  has  only  a  sun,  trees  and  flowers, 
water  and  love.  True,  if  the  latest  of  these 
elements  b«  lacking  in  the  heart  of  the  spec- 


tator, the  whole  will  be  but  a  wretched  daub, 
the  sun  a  sphere  of  so  many  miles  in  diameter, 
the  trees  so  much  timber  and  firewood,  the 
flowers  so  many  whorls  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  the  water  so  much  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  combination." — Londoyi  {Eng.)  Journal  of 
Education. 

[We  commend  the  above  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  some  of  our  good  people 
who  would  place  the  study  of  natural  sci- 
ence before  all  others  in  the  education  of 
the  child.— Ed.] 


Plan  for  Teaching-  Number  Symbols. 

The  plan  below  was  prepared  for  the 
figure  six,  because  a  previous  plan  pre- 
sented the  number  six.  The  association 
will  be  more  easily  made,  and  errors  in 
one  or  both  more  readily  detected. 

This  does  not  assume  any  special  time 
or  place  for  teaching  the  figures.  Some 
teach  the  figure  as  soon  as  the  idea  is 
learned;  others  do  not  use  the  figures 
until  the  first  ten  numbers  are  known. 
Both  classes  of  teachers  seem  to  secure 
good  results.  I  incline  to  the  former 
practice. 

A  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  THE  FIGURE  6.  A 

I.  Subject-matter  of  the  lesson.  ^ 
1.  The  figure  6  as  the  symbol  of  the  idea  six. 

II.  Purposes  of  the  teacher;  effects  on 
the  pupils. 

1.  To  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  6 
as  the  symbol  for  the  idea  six. 

2.  To  lead  to  pleasure  in  this  knowing  pro- 
cess. 

3.  To  lead  thgm  to  choice  in  this  process. 

4.  To  increase  their  tendencies  to  know, 
feel,  and  choose  under  similar  conditions. 

III.  Movements  of  mind. 

1.  The  children  must  first  re-think  the  idea 
six. 

a.  In  several  individuals. 

h.  As  a  general  in  these  individuals. 

2.  They  must  think  the  symbol  six. 

a.  As  expressing  the  individual  ideas. 
h.  As  expressing  the  general  idea. 

3.  They  must  associate  these  two. 
a.  The  idea  and  the  sign. 

h.  The  sign  and  the  idea. 

IV.  Basis,  or  ground  for  the  process. 

1.  The  children's  knowledge  of  the  idea  six 
as  a  whole. 

2.  Their  knowledge  that  signs  represent 
meaning. 

3.  Their  power  of  association  and  inference. 
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V.  Devices,  o..'  means  to  stimulate  the 
process  desired. 

1.  A  group  of  six  objects,  to  aid  the  children 
to  re-lhinli  the  idea  six. 

2.  A  direction  to  think  the  "how  many"  of 
the  group,  to  control  the  attention  to  the  thing 
rsought. 

3.  The  symbol  6  written  on  the  board,  with- 
out naming  it,  that  the  form  may  be  more  in- 
tensely emphasized. 

'4.  Several  groups  of  objects  treated  in  a 
similar  way,  to  lead  to  the  general  idea  that 
•every  number  six  is  represented  by  the  figure  6. 

5.  The  figures  for  these  groups  written  in 
different  places,  of  varying  sizes,  and  with 
different  colors,  to  prevent  the  association  of 
these  as  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bol. 

6.  Construction  by  the  children  of  groups  of 
six  from  larger  and  smaller  groups,  as  the 
teacher  points  to  the  several  figures  already 
made,  to  secure  accurate  association  of  the 
idea  and  symbol. 

7.  Children  point  to  the  symbols  as  the  teacher 
presents  various  groups,  to  further  emphasize 
the  correct  association. 

8.  Picturing,  by  children,  objects  in  groups 
of  six,  for  further  emphasis. 

9.  Busy  work  involving  a  still  further  use  of 
the  sign. 

Little  problems  are  now  in  order,  leading  to 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  number  six,  as 
this  symbol  is  used  in  connection  with  others. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that 
each  child  has  a  full  share  in  the  exer- 
cise, and  that  the  children  do  as  much  as 
they  can,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

2.  Pupils  must  be  led  to  closely  ob- 
serve and  to  approve  or  correct  the  work 
of  their  associates. 

3.  The  name  of  the  figure  need  not  be 
given  until  the  close  of  the  lesson.  By 
that  time,  the  children  will  probably  be 
ready  to  give  the  name. 

4.  The  objects  should  be  varied  and 
familiar,  and  generally  easily  handled. 

5.  Questions  must  be  carefully  studied 
before  the  asking,  that  bad  thinking  may 
be  avoided.  S.  E.  H., 

Carbondale,  111. 


Does  It? 

The  following  is  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Journal  of 
Education.  Does  it  have  an  application 
to  other  lands  than  England? 

"A  correspondent  writes  as  follows:  'A  few 
•days  ago  I  was  collecting  exercises  in  my  class- 
room. One  of  my  pupils,  a  well-mannered  lad, 
threw  his  paper  carelessly  along  the  desk  to- 
wards me  without  thinking.  I  made  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pause;  he  felt  my  look,  picked  up 


t*he  exercise  and  handed  it  to  me.  After  a 
brief  inspection,  I  noting  some  trifling  omis- 
sion, tossed  it  rather  contemptuously  back, 
with  a  curt  command  for  correction.  The 
moral  of  the  incident  struck  me  at  once.  I 
had  been,  momentarily,  annoyed  by  the  boy's 
want  of  respect  and  an  instant  after  I  gave 
him  a  striking  object  lesson  in  rudeness.' 
We  insert  this  note  because  it  seems  to  us  quite 
possible,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  that 
the  bad  manners,  or  even  impertinences  which 
trouble  the  irritable  and  over-wrought  master, 
may  be,  in  point  of  fact,  only  the  result  of  his 
behavior  to  the  boys." 


Teaching  Grammar. 

English  grammar,  proper,  treats  of 
the  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
in  sentences,  in  expressing  thought.  Ety- 
mology is  a  division  of  grammar  in  so 
far  as  it  shows  how  the  forms  of  words 
are  changed  to  indicate  the  different 
offices  they  perform. 

In  the  November  article  of  this  series 
it  was  shown  how  the  sentence  comes  to 
be  formed  as  a  device  for  expressing  the 
analytic-synthetic  action  of  the  mind  in 
thinking.  In  thinking  we  separate  the 
attribute  from  the  object,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  them  as  one.  The  sen- 
tence tries  to  express  this  operation  by 
indicating  the  object,  by  a  word,  and  the 
attribute  by  another,  and  so  separates 
the  attribute  from  the  object;  but  it  de- 
notes their  union  in  the  one  object  by  an- 
other word  of  affirmation  which  asserts 
that  the  object  is  the  attribute — that 
both  are  a  unity.  The  apple  before  me 
is  an  object,  and  siveet  is  its  quality.  In 
thinking  this  I  separate  the  quality  and 
object  and  unite  them  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  analytic-synthetic  process  of 
mind  activity  involved  in  all  thinking. 
The  union  of  the  object  and  attribute  is 
expressed  by  the  word  is.  "This  apple 
is  sweet"  is  the  device  used  to  show  to 
another  the  mind's  process  in  construct- 
ing this  thought.  It  is  an  analysis  re- 
sulting in  a  sythesis,  and  the  unity  is  de- 
noted by  the  copula  or  verb  "is."  So  it 
comes  about  that  every  sentence  must 
have  involved  in  it  these  three  elements 
of  subject,  attribute-word,  and  copula, 
whose  offices  are  to  express  the  subject, 
the  attribute  as  separated  from  it,  and 
the  union  of  these  two  in  one  object. 

This  exposition  applies  directly  to  the 
formation  of  analytic  judgments,  but  it 
could   be  shown  that  the  same  thing 
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would  be  true  of  synthetic  judgments, 
also. 

Our  purpose  in  all  this  is  to  show  to 
the  reader  what  is  the  real  nature  of  this 
study.  It  is,  when  properly  apprehended, 
a  study  of  the  mind's  processes  in  think- 
ing, and  it  is  in  this  knowledge  that  the 
educational  value  of  grammar  chiefly  con- 
sists. There  is  no  common  school  study 
which,  when  intelligently  taught,  brings 
the  pupil  farther  on  toward  the  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  than  this. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  essential 
parts  of  every  sentence  and  why  they 
came  to  exist.  I  think  that  we  have  also 
discovered  the  key  to  the  easy  and  suc- 
cessful learning  of  the  process  by  which 
the  language  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is. 

These  three  elements  of  subject,  copula, 
and  predicate,  are  the  core  of  every  sen- 
tence. They  may  be  expressed  by  differ- 
ent words,  as  in  the  statement  "John  is 
running."  Here  the  subject,  John,  is  seen 
in  the  act  of  running,  which  is  the  attri- 
bute belonging  to  him,  and  is  affirms  the 
union  of  the  subject  and  attribute  in  one 
person.  When  two  words  are  used  to 
express  this  thought,  as  "John  runs," 
the  last  word  performs  the  two  offices  of 
denoting  the  attribute  of  John  and  affirm- 
ing the  unity  of  the  attribute  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  certain  connections  a  single  im- 
perative word  "run,"  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
press subject,  predicate,  and  copula. 

Now,  it  is  an  evident  fact  to  all  of  our 
readers  that  the  most  complicated  sen- 
tence in  the  English  language  is  but  the 
result  of  adding  modifying  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  to  these  three  basal  elements. 
These  modifying  words  single  out  certain 
attributes  of  subject  or  predicate,  or  of 
the  assertion  itself — (analysis) — but  they 
are  all  bound  into  a  unity  by  the  copula 
which  asserts  the  predicate  to  be  one 
with  the  subject,  with  greater  or  less  cer- 
tainty— (synthesis). 

Why,  then,  need  we  spend  so  much 
time  in  learning  grammar?  If  the  pupil 
comes  to  it  with  good  habits  of  thinking, 
such  as  we  hope  that  the  present  ferment 
in  educational  thought  will  result  in,  and 
if  he  has  reached  the  "age  of  reason," 
where  he  can  do  some  consecutive  think, 
ing  without  losing  his  way,  we  believe, 
and  more,  the  writer  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  a  very  short  course 
in  the  study  of  grammar  will  give  to  the 
pupil  all  that  he  needs  to  get  from  the 


school.  After  life  will  fill  up  and  clear 
up  his  thinking  of  this  subject,  as  it  will 
his  thought  of  any  other.  The  business 
of  the  school  is  to  set  pupils  well  on  the 
way  which  they  are  always  to  follow  in 
thinking  the  different  studies  that  are  to 
be  the  source  of  all  of  their  mental  life 
after  they  leave  the  school.  Nothing 
that  will  not  be  a  strand  in  either  trhe 
warp  or  the  woof  of  life  has  a  right  to  a 
place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

We  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
on  the  process  of  teaching  grammar, 
later.  Not  that  The  Journal  has  not 
said  it  in  different  ways  before,  but  our 
experience  is  that  some  things  must  be 
said  many  times  before  attention  is 
aroused.  The  inertia  of  us  all  is  prob- 
ably a  great  safeguard  against  harmful 
change,  but  it  is  also  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  changes  that  are  needful. 


Nature  Study  in  First  Grade. 
I. 

The  Shepherd  Dog. 

(Taught  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
"The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig.") 

To  what  did  the  old  woman  first  go  for 
help  when  her  pig  would  not  go?  (To  a 
dog.)  Why  should  she  go  to  a  dog?  (Dogs 
help  to  drive  pigs. )  Did  you  ever  see  one 
driving  pigs,  cows,  or  sheep?  How  did 
it  drive  them?  (Trotted  along  behind 
them;  if  one  lagged  or  went  out  of  the 
way,  the  dog  barked  at  it  or  jumped  at 
it,  snapping  its  teeth;  if  the  animal  paid 
no  attention  to  this,  the  dog  did  what 
the  old  woman  wanted  the  one  in  the 
story  to  do.)  What  was  that?  (Bite.) 
These  dogs  do  not  bite  hard  usually. 

How  many  have  ever  seen  a  dog  driv- 
ing sheep?  What  is  a  man  who  cares 
for  sheep  called?  (A  shepherd.)  What 
do  we  call  a  dog  who  does  this?  We  shall 
talk  about  shepherd  dogs  and  see  how 
useful  they  are. 

Who  in  the  class  has  or  knows  a  shep- 
herd dog?  Does  it  know  much?  How  do 
you  know?  [Children  relate  what  they 
know  of  this  species  of  dogs,  the  teacher 
telling  stories  from  her  own  experience 
or  such  as  she  has  read,  illustrating  their 
sagacity.] 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  my  father 
owned  a  shepherd  dog,  named  Prince. 
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We  were  all  very  fond  of  him.  Our  home 
was  a  long,  long  way  from  any  neighbor, 
and  in  the  daytime  our  sheep  grazed  on  a 
great  pasture  which  was  as  large  as  the 
whole  town  of  Normal.  This  was  a  queer 
pasture,  you  will  think,  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  was  no  fence  at  all  around  it, 
and  when  we  spoke  of  it  we  called  it  a 
prairie.  Every  morning  Prince  would 
help  my  father  drive  the  sheep  to  this 
prairie.  A  place  was  found  where  the 
grass  was  good,  and  here  the  sheep 
would  spend  the  day.  One  of  their  num- 
ber wore  a  bell,  and  through  the  day  we 
could  hear  the  distant  tinkle  of  the  bell. 
If  for  any  length  of  time  we  failed  to 
hear  it,  some  one  went  with  Prince  to 
the  prairie  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

At  uight  my  father  would  call  Prince 
and  say,  "Prince,  bring  up  the  sheep," 
and  away  he  would  trot,  alone,  the  very 
iustant  he  was  told  to  go.  He  gathered 
his  flock  together,  and  drove  them  home. 
If  any  sheep  was  hurt  or  sick  so  it  could 
not  go,  Prince,  after  trying  to  get  it 
along,  would  leave  it  and  drive  home  the 
others.  He  knew  just  how  fast  the  sheep 
could  go  without  becoming  tired  out, and 
no  matter  how  many  rabbits  ran  across 
his  path,  he  never  left  the  sheep  to  chase 
the  rabbits,  though  he  enjoyed  nothing 
better  when  by  himself.  On  reaching 
home,  had  a  sheep  been  left  behind, 
Prince  would  go  to  my  father,  look  up 
into  his  face,  bark,  and  start  toward  the 
prairie.  We  always  knew  from  this  that 
something  was  wrong,  so  father  would 
follow  Prince  and  get  the  poor  sheep 
home. 

Our  cattle  were  kept  in  a  fenced  pas- 
ture. One  Sunday,  on  returning  from 
church  we  saw  that  some  strange  cattle 
had  broken  into  this  pasture  and  were 
grazing  with  our  own.  The  gate  of  the 
pasture  was  opened  and  Prince  told  to 
"drive  them  out."  He  knew  our  own 
cattle  well,  and  we  all  watched  him  as  he 
went  into  the  herd,  picked  out  one  by 
one  the  strange  cattle,  and  drove  them 
to  the  gate. 

How  do  you  think  Prince  could  tell 
which  cattle  were  not  our  own?  (He  had 
sharp  eyes.)  Have  the  shepherd  dogs 
that  you  know,  sharp  eyes?  Why  do  you 
think  so?  Of  what  color  are  their  eyes? 
Bo  all  the  dogs  which  you  know  have 
eyes  of  this  color?  Are  the  shepherd 
dog's  eyes  larger  or  smaller  than  your 
— £ 


own?  Of  the  same  shape?  Are  they  in 
the  same  part  of  the  face  as  your  own? 

But  when  Prince  started  out  for  the 
sheep,  was  it  his  eyes  that  told  him 
where  they  were?  (No,  he  could  not  see 
them.)  How  did  he  know  where  they 
were?  (He  might  have  heard  the  bell.) 
Could  he  hear  well,  do  you  think?  Do 
your  dogs  hear  well?  (Children  relate 
their  experiences.)  What  does  your  dog 
do  first,  when  you  call  him?  (Pricks  up 
his  ears.)  Why?  (So  that  he  may  catch 
all  of  the  sound  that  he  can.)  Can  you 
prick  up  your  ears?  (Our  ears  stand  out 
so  that  we  can  catch  the  sound  easily 
without  moving  them.)  Where  does  the 
sound  which  he  catches  go?  (Through  the 
openings  in  the  side  of  his  head.)  Did 
you  ever  look  into  these  openings?  Do 
flies,  bugs,  dust,  etc.,  go  through  these 
openings?  What  is  to  hinder?  (Shepherd 
dogs'  ears  droop  over  this  opening.)  How 
is  it  with  your  ears?  What  keeps  insects 
out?  Where  on  the  dog's  head  do  you 
find  his  ears?  Are  they  higher  up  or 
lower  down  than  our  own?  How  many 
ears  has  he?  Why  does  he  need  two? 
.  Tell  me  now  all  you  can  about  a  shep- 
herd dog's  ears? 

But  Prince  sometimes  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  the  sheep,  yet  he  started  off 
in  the  right  direction.  How  did  he  know 
where  to  go?  He  might  have  remem- 
bered. But  if  he  had  not  remembered 
he,  quite  likely,  could  have  found  them. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  dog  that  was  lost 
from  his  master?  What  did  he  do?  (Put 
his  nose  down  close  to  the  ground.) 
Why?  (To  scent  the  tracks  of  his  mas- 
ter.) Can  your  shepherd  dog  smell  well, 
Archie?  Does  his  nose  look  as  if  he 
could?  (Yes,  it  is  long,  and  pointed, and 
has  large  holes.)  We  call  those  holes 
nostrils. 

Now  tell  me  how  a  shepherd  dog  might 
find  the  sheep  when  he  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  them. 

Prince  had  to  go  for  the  sheep  in  rainy 
as  well  as  in  pleasant  weather.  He  had 
no  rubber  coat  nor  umbrella.  How  did 
he  keep  off  the  rain?  (He  had  a  good 
hair  coat. )  Was  it  a  good  one?  (Yes, 
shepherd  dogs  have  several  thicknesses 
of  long  hair  all  over  the  body.)  What 
did  he  do  with  this  coat  in  pleasant 
weather?  Of  what  use  was  it  to  him 
then?  (Kept  him  warm.)  Did  he  wear 
such  a  coat  in  the  summer?    Why?  (To 
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help  keep  bugs,  flies,  etc.,  from  biting 
hirii. )  Is  not  the  winter  coat  too  thick 
for  summer?  What  is  done  about  it? 
How  do  you  know?  (We  do  not  like  to 
handle  the  dog  or  have  him  in  the  house 
in  the  spring  when  he  is  shedding  his 
coat. ) 

Is  a  shepherd  dog's  hair  of  the  same 
length  all  over  his  body?  Why  shorter 
on  the  legs?  Why  on  the  face?  Are 
there  any  bare  places  on  his  face?  Do 
the  flies  ever  bother  him  here?  How 
does  he  get  them  off?  (Shakes  his  head 
or  brushes  them  off  with  his  paw.  Some- 
times he  sleeps  with  his  paw  over  the 
end  of  his  nose.) 

No  matter  how  fast  Prince  ran  his  coat 
was  never  wet  with  sweat.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  it — that  your  dogs  never 
sweat  as  do  horses,  or  as  you  do?  How 
do  you  think  Prince  showed  that  he  was 
very  warm?  (He  hung  out  his  tongue; 
something  that  looked  like  water  ran  off 
from  it.)  Do  you  suppose  that  this  cooled 
him  off?  Put  your  finger  in  your  mouth, 
then  hold  it  up  in  the  air  a  minute.  What 
happens?  (It  gets  cold.)  What  hap- 
pens when  the  wind  blows  on  the  dog's 
wet  tongue?    (It  cools  him.) 

What  is  the  color  of  the  coat  of  a  shep- 
herd dog?  Prince's  coat  was  black,  with 
a  white  collar,  a  white  star  in  his  fore- 
head, and  white  toes. 

You  may  tell  me,  now,  all  you  can 
about  a  shepherd  dog's  coat. 

The  road  over  which  Prince  went  was 
a  rough  one;  quite  stony,  too,  in  one 
place.  Should  you  think  his  feet  would 
become  sore?  Do  the  bottoms  of  his 
feet  touch  the  ground  as  do  yours  when 
you  walk?  [Have  a  shepherd  dog  in  the 
cla^s  if  possible;  if  not,  another  dog  will 
do.]  What  part  touches  the  ground? 
(Only  his  toes  and  the  ball  of  his  foot. 
He  walks  all  the  time  as  we  do  when 
goinor  on  tip-toe.)  A  boy  will  no  doubt 
be  willing  to  grpt  down  on  all  fours  and 
walk  as  does  a  dog.  On  what  did  Bruce 
walk?  (On  his  toes  and  fingers.)  Did 
you  notice  that  his  thumb  did  not  touch 
the  floor?  Has  the  dog  a  toe  answering 
to  your  thumb?  Point  to  it.  What  are 
this  door's  fingers?  Where  are  his  heels? 
Feel  of  them.  Some  child,  quite  likely, 
may  have  on  low  shoes.  Call  attention 
to  the  great  tendon  of  Achilles  which 
lifts  the  heel.  Where  do  we  find  this  in 
the  dog's  hind  legs?    Where  is  this  part 


of  his  arm — his  forearm?  This  part — 
pointing  to  one  of  the  boys'  legs.  Where 
is  the  arm?    The  thigh? 

Look  at  these  toes  on  which  the  dog 
walks.  Feel  of  the  part  that  touches 
the  ground.  (It  is  almost  as  tough  as 
leather.  Each  toe  and  the  ball  of  the 
foot  has  a  cushion  with  a  very  thick 
cover.)  Do  you  think  that  the  stones 
hurt  Prince? 

Does  the  dog  make  much  noise  in  run- 
ning? Why  not?  Listen  as  he  runs 
over  the  floor.  What  do  you  hear?  Do 
as  many  nails  hit  the  floor  on  the  hind 
feet  as  on  the  front?    See  for  yourselves. 

Now  you  may  tell  me  all  you  can  about 
a  shepherd  dog's  feet. 

When  Prince  came  home  at  night  we 
used  to  pet  him?  In  what  way,  do  you 
think?  Do  you  think  he  liked  to  be  pet- 
ted? How  would  he  show  that  he  liked 
it?    What  was  he  telling  us? 

In  what  other  way  do  you  think  we 
showed  that  we  cared  for  him?  (Gave 
him  a  good  dinner.)  What  do  dogs  like 
best  to  eat?  How  do  they  eat  the  meat? 
(Swallow  large  pieces  without  chewing. 
They  hold  the  meat  down  with  their 
front  feet,  or  hands,  while  they  pull  off 
pieces  of  it.)  What  part  do  they  eat 
that  we  never  eat?  (Bones.) 

[Bring  a  gentle  dog  to  the  class  and 
examine  its  teeth,  if  the  jaw  of  a  dog  can- 
not be  procured.]  What  are  these  long, 
sharp  teeth  for?  Have  you  such  teeth? 
Show  me  that  you  have.  Are  they  longer 
or  shorter  than  those  of  the  dog?  What 
are  these  smaller  front  teeth  of  the  dog 
for?    Have  you  such  teeth?  Where? 

What  do  dogs  do  with  bones  left  from 
a  meal?  (Bury  them.)  Where?  How 
do  they  make  the  hole  in  which  to  bury 
them?  Which  claws  do  they  use?  What 
kind  of  claws  does  a  dog  need  todig  with? 
(Strong  claws.)  Why?  (So  they  will  not 
break.)  Short  or  long  claws?  Why? 
What  shape  must  they  be?  Look  at  the 
shepherd  dog's  claw^s  and  find  if  they  are 
long,  strong,  and  slightly  curved. 

We  also  set  a  pan  of  water  where 
Prince  could  get  it.  How  did  he  drink 
it?  Watch  your  dogs  drink  water  and 
tell  me  just  how  they  do  it.  Do  dogs 
drink  much  water?  Sometimes  they 
suffer  because  their  masters  forget  that 
they  need  water. 

Not  long  after  Prince  had  had  his  din- 
ner he  went  to  bed.    AVhat  kind  of  a  bed 
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does  a  dog  like?  Did  you  ever  watch 
a  dog  lie  down?  What  does  it  do? 
Children  report  later,  if  not  ready 
now. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  dog  talk?  Prince 
was  a  good  talker,  after  his  fashion,  and 
we  could  understand  what  he  meant, 
usually.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  he 
talked?  {a)  He  growled  when  he  did  not 
like  what  he  saw  or  heard.  {b)  He 
barked  hard  and  long  when  he  wanted 
to  drive  animals  away,  (c)  He  barked 
short  happy  barks  when  he  was  glad  to 
see  us.  id)  He  whined  when  not  allowed 
to  follow  us  into  the  house,  {e)  He 
snarled  at  any  one  who  tried  to  get  his 
food  away  from  him,  or  at  a  tramp.  (/) 
He  howled  when  left  at  home  alone,  {g) 
He  yelped  when  he  was  hurt.) 

He  had  a  way  of  talking,  also,  without 
making  a  sound.  How  was  that?  (By 
his  tail.)  What  did  his  tail  tell?  (When 
he  wagged  his  tail  it  told  us  that  he  was 
pleased,  or  that  he  thought  we  were  go- 
ing to  give  him  something  that  he  liked. 
Dogs  wag  their  tails  just  before  they 
'^speak."  When  he  was  frightened,  or 
spoken  to  sharply,  he  carried  his  tail 
down  between  his  legs.) 

The  children  might  review  the  whole 
subject  of  shepherd  dogs  by  going  with 
Prince  after  the  sheep. 

Do  you  think  shepherd  dogs  are  useful? 
What  have  we  found  that  they  can  do? 
What  other  helpful  things  have  you  seen 
them  do? 

Other  species  of  dogs  familiar  to  the 
children  may  be  studied  by  comparison 
with  the  above,  thus: 

What  other  kind  of  dogs  do  you  know? 
Ralph  has  a  rat-terrier.  How  many  have 
seen  one?  (Probably  all.)  How  does  a 
rat-terrier  help  us?  (Catches  rats.)  How 
is  it  that  he  can  catch  rats  better  than 
a  shepherd  dog  can?  {a)  He  is  much 
smaller.  How  does  this  help  him?  He 
can  go  under  piles  of  rubbish  and  into 
holes  where  a  shepherd  dog  could  not  go. 
{h)  He  is  quicker  in  his  movements.) 
How  does  this  help?  (A  rat  runs  fast. 
A  dog  must  be  very  quick  to  catch  it.) 
(c)  His  teeth  are  smaller,  and  so,  sharper 
than  those  of  a  shepherd  dog.)  {d)  (His 
hair  is  straight,  short,  and  stiff,  and  lies 
down  close  to  his  body,  so  he  can  get  into 
holes  more  easily  than  the  shepherd  dog 
with  long,  thick,  curly  hair. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  MoMurry. 


Worth  Thinking  About. 

A  teacher  once  came  into  a  school,  of 
which  I  was  principal,  and  took  charge 
of  a  room  in  good  condition.  She  had 
ten  years'  experience,  a  superior  educa- 
tion, and  a  commanding  presence.  In 
three  days  the  room  was  noisy  and  idle; 
in  ten  days,  in  very  serious  disorder;  in 
a  month,  in  rebellion ;  and  the  best  pupils, 
under  other  teachers,  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired to  do  all  the  bad  deeds  pos- 
sible. What  the  teacher  told  them 
to  do  was  the  one  thing  they  would 
not  do.  They  were  rapidly  becoming 
fiends  who  could  hate  and  sin.  Her 
successor  was  a  lady  of  little  experience, 
of  girlish  figure  and  presence,  and  with 
trifling  knowledge  of  graded  work.  In 
three  days  they  were  studious  and  or- 
derly; in  a  week  they  began  to  ask  her 
what  they  might  do  for  her;  and  in  two 
weeks  I  told  her  to  forbid  them  the  priv- 
ilege of  coming  to  her  desk  in  droves  be- 
fore the  formal  opening  of  school.  The 
little  ruffians  of  her  predecessor  were 
studying  with  a  vengeance,  and  actually 
ambitious  to  please  her  by  hard  study 
and  the  best  of  conduct.  And  yet, every 
visible  advantage  was  with  her  predeces- 
sor. The  former  teacher  would  ruin  a 
child's  disposition  in  a  year,  and  the  lat- 
ter make  the  sourest  one  amiable — a  far 
more  valuable  result  than  the  teaching 
of  a  little  addition  or  division. — Selected. 


Earth's  Beautiful  Dress. 

Phenomena  of  Vegetation. 

Object:  To  open  a  new  chapter  in  geog- 
raphy; the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world; 
the  most  important  factor  of  industries  and 
commerce. 

Conversation. 

Definition.— VldiUt^  live,  grow, and  die; 
but,  unlike  creatures  of  the  animal  world, 
they  cannot  move  from  their  place  of 
themselves. 

Locality.  —  Plants  are  found  every- 
where— in  the  valley,  in  the  mountain, 
in  the  sea,  in  the  air. 

When  do  the  wild  plants  begin  to  grow? 
From  lohat  do  plants  grow?  (Seeds,  slips, 
bulbs.) 

Required  conditions. — If  you  were  to 
plant  seed  outdoors  in  winter,  what 
would  result?    What  is  needed  to  make 
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the  seed  grow?  (Write  warmth  on  the 
board.)  Tell  of  the  red  snow  of  cold  coun- 
tries; the  edelweiss  of  the  Alps. 

If  you  were  to  plant  your  seed  in  the 
hottest  part  of  summer,  they  would  get 
warmth;  would  they  grow?  What  more 
is  needed?  {Write  moisture  ontheboard.) 
Spring  has  not  only  warm  days,  but 
good  rains.  No  moisture — a  desert.  The 
oasis  is  made  by  the  well  of  water,  where 
the  thirsty  traveler  slakes  his  need,  and 
drops  the  date  seed  from  the  fruit  he 
eats,  which  grows  to  the  tall  palm-tree. 

If  you  were  to  plant  your  seed  in  a 
warm,  moist,  closed-iip  box,  what  then? 
(Write  light  on  the  board.)  Potatoes  and 
onions  sprouting  in  the  cellar  or  dark 
room;  their  color.  Grass  growing  under 
a  board. 

If  you  were  to  plant  your  seed  in  a 
warm,  moist, airy  box  of  ashes,h.ow  then? 
(Write  good  soil  on  the  board.)  Four 
conditions :  id armth, moisture, air.,  Sind  good 
soil  to  make  a  strong,  green  plant. 

Resemblance  to  ourselves. — Little  chil- 
dren, like  flowers, cannot  grow  well  with- 
out warm  clothes,  water,  fresh  air,  the 
sunshineof  good-nature, and  healthy  food. 

They  sleep;  watch  the  wood-sorrel,  the 
locust.  Early  to  rise  are  the  morning 
glor}^,  the  dandelion.  The ones, the 
four  o'clock,  the  sweet  pea. 

Arbor  Dag. — What  day  is  set  apart 
every  year  for  planting  trees  and  shrub- 
bery for  the  good  of  others?  At  what  sea- 
son does  this  occur?  This  is  a  good  cus- 
tomfor  a  birthday  anniversary,  too. 

Away  of?  in  a  sunny  country  called 
Spain,  where  luscious  fruit  thrives,  the 
foot-traveler  plants  the  seed  of  the  fruit 
he  has  had  on  the  way,  by  the  roadside. 
Can  you  think  of  the  good  this  returns? 
Will  you  promise  to  make  this  your  cus- 
tom? Years  hence,  some  one,  indeed 
many,  will  enjoy  the  result  of  your  slight 
forethought. 

^^ory.  — "The  Parable  of  the  Sower," 
and  its  lesson. 

Game.  —  "The  Flowerpot"  or  "The 
Trees." 

Pictures  for  blank  book.  -Leaves,  fronds, 
stems,  and  roots  pressed  and  then  ar- 
ranged by  the  child  on  the  blank  page  8 
of  Book  I.  These  specimens  should  be 
fastened  to  the  page  with  mucilage, 
lightly  brushed  over  the  outer  edges  of 
the  leaves  and  fronds,  and  along  the 
thickest  parts  of  stems  and  roots.  Only 


delicate  specimens  of  the  last  species 
should  be  used;  that  is,  fibrous  roots. 

Observation  Lesson. 

Leaves.  —  Collect  quantities  of  leaves. 
Let  the  children  sort  them  as  to  shape, 
edge,  color,  with  or  without  hairs,  smd  ar- 
rangement on  the  stems. 

Show  a  palm-leaf  fan  as  an  example  of 
a  tropical  leaf.  The  firs  of  cold  regions; 
no  leaves ;  needles.  The  evergreens  of  our 
winter  show  the  vegetation  of  the  cold 
countries. 

Mix  the  leaves  and  let  them  guess  the 
names  by  toiich,by  sight.  Draw  the  com- 
mon shapes  of  leaves  upon  the  board  and 
let  them  copy  and  name. 

/Stems.  -Make  cross-cut  sections  of  stems 
brought  by  the  children.  Let  them  sort 
and  compare  them. 

Roots. — Collect  roots;  sort  as  to  pe- 
culiarities. Give  cross  sections  of  fleshy 
roots  to  be  named  and  compared. 

Seeds. — Collect  seeds.  This  admits  of 
much  variety  and  depends  on  many  con- 
ditions, so  it  is  here  merely  suggested. 

Tree-seeds-  acorns, nuts,  stones  of  fruit. 

Flower-seeds — size,  shape. 

Vegetable-seeds — size,  shape. 

Traveling  seeds — collect  and  explain 
why  so  many  of  this  class  are  worthless 
pests  and  weeds. 

Soils.  — Get  the  children  to  bring  differ- 
ent soils, including  gravelly  kind.  Wash 
repeatedly  in  a  bowl,  pouring  of¥  each 
time  till  nothing  but  the  heaviest  is  left. 
No  flowers  on  rocks;  maybe  cactus  and 
yucca  on  a  foothold  of  soil.  River  bot- 
toms, fertile;  why?  Rich  tropical  vege- 
tation, why?  Show  pictures  of  California 
trees  and  fruits,  obtainable  from  guide- 
books and  railway  folders. 

Experiment. — To  illustrate  the  condi- 
tions of  vegetation  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  have  four  pots  or  small  boxes 
filled  with  dry  sand,  ashes  or  clay,  and 
good  earth  respectively,  and  place  in 
them  common  beans  as  the  best  for  ob- 
servation. Allow  the  dry  sand  pot  to 
stand  in  the  sun  without  water,  the  clay 
pot  to  be  tended  regularly,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  good  soil  pots,  while  the  last  pot 
be  placed  in  the  school- room  closet.  Note 
progress  from  time  to  time. 

Let  the  school-room  windows  be  filled 
with  growing  plants,  sprouting  speci- 
mens, bottles  with  sweet  potatoes  grow- 
ing in  them  and  weaving  their  beautiful 
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tendrils  along  the  frame — all  the  con- 
tributions of  the  pupils  themselves. 

Chart. — Let  the  children  join  you  in 
preparing  a  chart  of  vegetation  for  the 
school -room  wall.  Avoid  detached  indi- 
vidual collections;  let  all  join  in  making 
one  chart;  types  of  roots,  fibrous  and 
fibro-tuberous,  can  be  fastened  with  mu- 
cilage or  tacked  with  thread.  Leaves 
should  be  ic ell  pressed  and  dry,  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  shape,  margin,  and  arrange- 
ment on  stem.  Georgia  A.  Stenger, 

Dallas,  Tex. 


Don't  Dawdle. 

A  recent  visit  to  some  schools  im- 
pressed upon  our  mind  what  we  have 
often  felt,  that  is,  that  a  serious  fault  in 
many  of  our  schools,  otherwise  excellent, 
is  that  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  is  en- 
gaged to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  Time  is 
wasted,  the  mind  works  sluggishly,  bad 
habits  are  formed,  and  interest  in  the 
work  flags,  all  from  want  of  plan, 
promptness,  precision,  and  push.  Pupils 
shamble  to  their  places,  waste  time,  and 
blunder  in  finding  the  page  and  para- 
graph, stand  awkwardly  and  listlessly  to 
recite,  make  figures  and  diagrams  tar- 
dily and  carelessly,  hesitate  and  blunder 
in  making  statements — and  all  without 
any  apparent  thought  on  their  part,  or 
any  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  that 
they  are  not  doing  their  best.  Fre- 
quently, the  teacher  seems  as  lax  and 
dilatory  as  any  of  his  pupils. 

What  many  of  our  schools  need  more 
than  anything  else  is  toning  up  in 
these  respects,  a  girding  of  the  loins  for 
the  most  prompt  and  active  performance 
of  everything  connected  with  the  school 
work.  And  the  fault  is  not  confined  to 
country  schools,  or  schools  of  the  lower 
grades.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  deserve  the 
greater  criticism  in  this  respect. 

Teachers,  give  thought  to  this  matter. 
Ask  yourselves  daily,  if  you  and  your 
pupils  are  working  with  all  the  vigor 
and  promptness  possible.  E.C.H. 


Teaching  Reading  in  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Readers. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  some  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  conduct  a  reading 
class  in  the   fourth  and    fifth  readers. 


The  Journal  has  had  much  to  say  on  this 
subject  in  years  past,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  much  more  that  ought  to  be  said, 
and  that  must  be  thought  and  practiced 
before  reading  will  be  well  taught  in 
most  of  the  schools.  The  common-school 
teacher  must  first  distinguish  between 
reading  and  word- calling.  To  read  is  to 
think.,  feel.,  and  resolve.,  with  the  author. 
The  pupil  can  do  this  only  in  the  child's 
way,  and  to  do  it  at  all,  when  reading  in 
such  a  book  as  Appleton's  Fourth  Reader, 
demands  skillful  teaching. 

The  fourth  reader,  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
child's  first  introduction  to  literature, 
when  literature  is  defined  as  "the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world. "  It  contains  many  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  words  that  are  strangers  to  the 
child's  intellectual  life.  He  must  be  first 
led  to  give  them  a  meaning.  To  give 
meaning  to  them  is  to  adjust  them  to  his 
present  knowledge  so  that  their  relation 
to  what  he  already  knows  is  felt,  and 
their  kinship  recognized.  The  new  word 
for  this  act  of  adjustment  is  apperception. 
This  mastery  of  the  meaning  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  a  new  lesson.  It  will  sometimes 
be  discovered  by  the  teacher  that  the 
child's  present  knowledge  is  so  meager, 
in  the  field  of  thought  and  emotion  of  the 
reading  lesson,  that  he  can  put  no  mean- 
ing into  it;  he  cannot  apperceive  it.  He 
cannot  unite  it  to  anything  he  knows  so 
that  its  kinship  is  felt.  It  is  strange 
and  uninteresting.  It  has  no  value  to 
him.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to 
teach  such  a  child  that  lesson.  He  must 
wait  until  he  has  grown  up  nearer  to  it, 
through  the  study  of  lessons  that  have 
more  of  his  own  experiences  in  them. 

The  conversational  method  is'the  one 
best  suited  to  bringing  the  child  to  grasp 
the  meaning.  It  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  discover  what  his  range 
of  ideas  is,  and  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ideas  by  illustration, 
descriptions,  stories,  etc.,  which  contain 
both  the  old  and  the  new  conceptions. 
The  true  law  of  advancement  is  from  the 
known  to  the  nearly  related  unknown; 
so  nearly  related  that  the  learner  can  see 
the  old  in  the  new.  Then  he  understands 
it,  and  is  interested  in  it  if  it  is  any- 
thing that  he  feels  is  of  any  worth.  The 
conversational  method  here  advocated  is 
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merely  the  story-learning  and  story-tell- 
ing method  of  the  first  year,  grown  five 
or  six  years  older.  If  the  training  begins 
with  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  stories  and 
proceeds  by  easy  transition  into  biogra- 
phy and  history  in  the  grades  below  the 
fourth  reader,  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
teach  the  meaning  of  these  lessons,  be- 
cause (1)  of  a  larger  range  of  literary 
ideas  which  the  pupil  will  possess,  and 
because  (2)  of  a  nimbleness  and  versatil- 
ity of  mind  that  will  thus  be  cultivated. 

Below  the  fourth  reader  the  child  has 
been  reading  lessons  in  which  his  own 
experiences,  or  similar  ones,  are  reflected. 
He  has  mastered  the  thought  easily  and 
most  of  the  recitation  has  been  devoted 
to  the  learning  of  the  word-forms  and 
the  proper  oral  expression  of  the  lesson. 
But  when  the  reading-book  that  contains 
the  higher  grade  of  literature  is  begun, 
it  is  the  thought,  the  meaning,  that  it 
will  be  most  difficult  for  the  pupil  to 
grasp.  Here  is  where  the  foundations 
of  a  taste  for  this  higher  order  of  litera- 
ture must  be  laid,  if  the  school  is  to  do 
its  duty  by  the  child. 

The  first  step  to  take,  therefore,  in 
teaching  such  a  reading  lesson  is  to 
study  it  to  understand  it. 

Here  the  skill  of  the  teacher  can  be 
most  profitably  exercised.  In  the  pro- 
cess adopted  for  mastering  the  meaning, 
the  pupil  can  have  his  interest  aroused 
and  he  can  gain  strength  in  interpreting 
other  lessons.  There  is  no  other  single 
school  exercise  in  which  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  for  cultivating  a  "discrim- 
inating intelligence,  and  well  distributed 
affections,"  as  in  this  study  of  the  read- 
ing lesson. 

Hoio  shall  it  be  conducted?  It  is  al- 
ways best  to  have  the  pupil  exhaust  his 
own  resources  first.  The  teacher  can 
aid  him  to  do  this  by  the  care  and  intel- 
ligence with  which  the  lesson  is  assigned. 
The  learner's  probable  diflficulties  may  be 
pointed  out  and  he  may  then  be  left  to 
solve  them,  making  such  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary as  his  use  of  the  dictionary 
suggests  to  him.  It  is  a  hard  matter  for 
a  young  person  to  learn  how  to  use  a 
dictionary  with  profit.  The  study  of  the 
lesson  in  the  class  will  reveal  to  each 
pupil  and  to  the  teacher  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  pupil's  private  study. 
From  these  they  will  gain  strength  for  a 
similar  study  of  the  next  lesson. 


[Dtcember^ 

All  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  re" 
sources  will  find  an  ample  field  for  exer- 
cise in  the  study,  with  his  class,  of  the 
lessons  in  a  good  fourth  or  fifth  reader. 
They  contain  masterpieces  and  fragments 
that  may  be  used  to  open  many  windows 
of  the  child's  soul.  How  many,  those  of 
our  readers  can  estimate  who  studied  in 
this  way  and  afterwards  learned  by  heart 
the  literary  gems  in  McGuffey's  Sixth 
Reader  of  a  former  generation. 

Our  answer  to  our  correspondent's  in- 
quiry is  growing  to  such  proportions  as 
we  studyit  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
defer  the  further  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion until  the  next  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal. Geo.  p.  Brown. 
(To  be  continued.) 


How  Buds  are  Fitted  for  Protection  Dur- 
ing- the  Winter. 

The  bare  trees  about  us  afford,  in  the 
buds  that  have  been  formed  during  the 
past  summer  most  excellent  material  for 
elementary  science.  Much  care  has  been 
exercised  in  providing  protection  for  these 
precious  packages  which  contain  all  of 
the  leaves  and  growth  of  next  year  in 
miniature.  Let  us  study  buds  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  various  modes 
of  protection. 

Have  pupils  collect  different  kinds  of 
buds  as  they  are  needed,  collecting  in  all 
cases,  if  possible,  twigs  that  shall  con- 
tain all  of  this  year's  growth,  because 
then  a  more  thorough  study  may  be  made 
and  many  questions  answered  that  are 
certain  to  arise  as  the  work  advances. 
Specimens  of  each,  when  studied,  maybe 
mounted  on  cardboard, named,  and  placed 
where  they  may  be  easily  referred  to. 

Encourage  pupils  to  collect  buds  of  the 
willow  and  at  the  same  time  to  notice 
the  number  of  branches,  mode  of  branch- 
ing, and  whether  or  not  the  limbs  are 
stiff;  in  other  words,  to  observe  the  wil- 
low carefully.  Having  done  this  observ- 
ing of  the  tree,  and  with  buds  before 
them,  ask  them  the  following  questions: 
What  can  you  say  as  to  the  number  of 
branches  of  the  willow?  How  do  they 
compare  as  to  stiffness  with  the  branches 
of  other  trees?  Are  they  ever  whipped 
about  by  the  wind?  How  are  the  buds 
placed  with  reference  to  the  twigs?  What 
advantage  can  you  see  in  their  being 
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placed  as  they  are?  Is  there  anything 
else  that  prevents,  to  some  extent,  the 
buds  from  being  injured  as  the  twigs  are 
whipped  about  by  the  wind?  What  made 
this  woody  projection  at  the  base  of  each 
bud?  From  what  beside  blows  do  the 
buds  need  protection?  How  is  this  pro- 
tection afforded?  How  do  the  scales  cover 
the  buds?  How  many  has  each  bud? 
How  are  they  especially  adapted  to  keep 
out  water? 

Have  pupils  observe  the  basswood  and 
collect  buds.  Compare  the  branches  of 
the  willow  and  basswood  as  to  number 
and  stiffness.  Which  are  more  easily 
whipped  about  by  the  wind?  Which  are 
larger,  the  buds  of  the  basswood  or  of 
the  willow?  Which  lie  closer  to  the 
twigs?  Why  is  it  that  in  one  case  the 
buds  lie  close  to  the  twigs,  and  in  the 
other  they  stand  out  from  them?  Which 
are  more  firmly  attached  to  the  twigs? 
Which  need  to  be  more  firmly  attached? 
Why?  To  what  extent  do  the  leaf  scars 
protect  the  buds?  Are  the  buds  of  the 
basswood  covered  with  one  or  more  scales? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  buds  of  the 
basswood  should  be  covered  with  more 
scales  than  those  of  the  willow?  How  do 
they  overlap  one  another?  Compare  the 
inner  scales  with  the  outer  ones.  Why 
the  difference? 

Collect  and  study  the  buds  of  the  balm 
of  Gilead.  Compare  with  the  basswood 
and  willow, noticing  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences as  regards  the  number  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  branches,  the  position  of  the 
buds  with  reference  to  the  twigs,  the  leaf 
scars,  and  the  number  of  scales.  What 
new  means  of  protection  do  you  notice  in 
these  buds?  In  what  way  does  this  wax 
protect  them?  Is  it  all  through  the  buds? 
Pick  the  bud  apart  and  find  out  how  the 
leaves  are  placed  with  reference  to  the 
scales.  How  does  the  relative  position 
of  the  scales  and  leaves  of  these  buds 
differ  from  the  others  that  have  been 
studied? 

In  a  similar  manner  study  the  hickory. 
Especially  lead  pupils  to  see  that  the  buds 
are  for  the  most  part  terminal,  that  they 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  twigs,  that 
they  have  a  harder  outside  covering  than 
the  other  buds  that  have  been  studied, 
and  that  the  inner  scales  are  numerous 
and  very  peculiar  in  their  arrangement. 
Why  should  the  outside  scales  be  thick 
and  hard?    Why  so  many  inner  scales? 


Why  are  the  buds  of  the  oak  not  easily 
rubbed  or  knocked  off?  Compare  the 
strength  of  these  buds  with  the  others 
studied?  To  what  extent  do  the  limbs 
and  the  leaf  scars  protect  them?  How 
are  the  scales  arranged?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  these  buds  are  better  pro- 
tected than  many  others?  Where  does 
the  oak  grow? 

Let  us  now  notice  the  buds  of  the  lo- 
cust. Where  are  they?  How  do  they 
seem  to  be  protected?  From  what  do 
the  thorns  protect  the  buds?  Did  they 
seive  the  same  purpose  when  the  tree 
was  small?  Here,  doubtless,  pupils  may 
be  led  to  see  for  the  first  time  that  thorns 
have  a  use.  Compare  with  other  buds, 
noticing  likenesses  and  differences. 

Examine  buds  of  the  Osage  orange. 
What  have  you  to  say  as  to  their  size? 
Is  their  size  a  protection  in  any  way? 
Where  are  they  located,  with  reference 
to  the  thorns?  Are  they  always  on  the 
same  side  of  the  thorn?  Lead  pupils  to 
see  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  limb, 
an  animal,  or  moisture  to  injure  these  buds. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  how  well  the  buds 
of  the  gooseberry  are  protected.  How  do 
they  compare  as  to  shape  with  the  other 
buds  that  have  been  studied?  What  pro- 
tects them  from  being  rubbed  or  knocked 
off?  How  many  thorns  are  there  in  this 
case,  and  how  are  they  placed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  buds?  Are  the  thorns  all 
of  the  same  size?  Of  what  use  are  the 
small  thorns?  In  what  direction  do  they 
point?  Compare  the  scales  that  cover 
these  buds  with  those  that  have  been 
studied. 

How  are  the  buds  of  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  protected?  Where  are  the 
thorns  with  reference  to  the  buds?  Do 
they  protect  the  buds  in  any  way?  In 
what  direction  do  they  point?  Does 
there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  they 
should  point  as  they  do?  Is  it  to  prevent 
insects  and  other  small  animals  from 
climbing  them?  Do  the  thorns  of  the 
raspberry  seem  to  have  a  further  use? 

Observe  what  plants  have  thorns  and 
what  have  none.  Do  the  right  plants 
seem  to  have  been  supplied  with  thorns? 
Why? 

Observe  the  buds  of  the  ash  and  bitter- 
sweet. What  seems  to  b^  their  chief 
means  of  protection?  What  other  buds 
have  for  their  chief  protection  hardness 
and  smallness? 
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Note  that  the  buds  of  the  sumac  are  in 
the  center  of  the  leaf  scars  and  that  the 
stems  of  the  leaves  entirely  covered 
them,  thus  affording  protection  when 
they  were  being  formed.  How  are  they 
protected  now,  both  from  blows  and 
moisture? 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  grape- 
vine that  hard  scales  cover  the  buds,  that 
the  leaves  are  wrapped  in  a  cotton-like 
substance,  that  the  buds  are  small  in 
size  and  protected  by  the  leaf  scars  and 
tendrils.    Can  they  be  broken  off  easily? 

While  studying  buds,  observe  if  many 
are  injured  by  birds  and  insects.  How 
are  they  injured? 

This  list  might  be  extended.  Nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  buds  of  the  maple, 
box-elder,  elm,  poplar,  birch,  catalpa, 
walnut,  butternut,  cherry,  peach,  pear, 
apple,  plum,  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  larch, 
and  others ;  but  enough  has  been  sug- 
gested so  that  you  and  your  pupils  can 
find  some  interesting  and  profitable 
work  in  studying  and  comparing  many 
of  these  buds.  Luther  Hatch, 

Oak  Park,  111. 


2.  Since  .01=-ji^,  and 
Therefore  .01-^-.!  = 


1  1 


TUTJ  •  TO—. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  15,  1894. 
Editor  Public-School  Journal  : 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  submit  to  you  my 
explanation  of  the  rule  for  pointing  ofif  in  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  decimals: 

1.  1.  Since  -1=105 

Therefore  AX.I=j\Xt'o^jU^  =.01. 

2.  Since  .Ol=y^o  and  .1=tV' 
Therefore  .01  x.1=iUX-iV=toV(J'  =-001. 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shown  that 
lOOths  times  100ths  =  10,000ths,  etc.,  etc. 

Conclusion:  Since  lOths  x  lOths  produce 
100ihs=.01,  i.e.,  a  product  of  two  decimals, 
etc.,  etc.,  therefore, 

Rule:  Point  off  from  the  right  of  the  pro- 
duct as  many  decimal  orders  as  there  are  deci- 
mal orders  in  the  factors  multiplied. 

II.  1.  Since  division  is  the  converse,  or  op- 
posite, process  of  multiplication,  and  since  the 
number  of  decimal  orders  to  be  pointed  off  in  the 
product  is  found  by  adding  the  decimal  orders 
in  the  factors  of  the  product;  therefore  in  di- 
vision the  number  of  decimal  orders  in  the 
quotient  must  be  found  by  subtraction. 

Again,  since  every  dividend  may  be  regarded 
as  a  product  of  two  factors, — divisor  and  quo- 
tient— it  follows  that  if  the  dividend  contains 
two  decimal  orders  and  the  divisor  one,  the 
quotient,  as  the  other  factor,  must  contain  one 
decimal  order;*or,  if  the  divisor  contains  two, 
the  quotient  must  be  an  integer,  for  the  same 
reason,  e.  g. : 


100-r-lO 

Conclusion:  Since  lOOths  divided  by  lOths 
produce  lOths  in  the  quotient,  i.  e  ,  a.  number 
containifig  two  decimal  orders  divided  by  one 
containing  one  decimal  order,  produces  a  quo- 
tient containing  one  decimal  order,  etc.,  etc.; 
hence. 

Rule:  Point  off  in  the  quotient  as  many 
decimal  orders  from  the  right  as  the  number 
of  decimal  orders  in  the  dividend  exceeds  the 
number  of  decimal  orders  in  the  divisor. 

III.  Considering  the  dividend  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  will  explain 
the  necessity  of  annexing  decimal  ciphers  to 
the  dividend  in  case  the  divisor  contains  more 
decimal  orders  than  the  dividend, e.g., 7. 5-4-. 025. 
In  this  example,  the  division  is  impossible,  as 
the  numbers  stand.  But  7.5  cannot  be  the 
product  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  is  .025; 
for  multiply  .025  by  whatever  number,  the 
product  can  never  become  7.5,  in  the  given 
form.  By  inspection  we  find  the  factors  to  be 
.025  and  300,  which,  if  multiplied,  produce  the 
complete  dividend  7.500. 

In  all  cases,  therefore, where  the  divisor  con- 
tains more  decimal  orders  than  the  dividend, 
the  latter  is  incomplete,  and  the  division  can- 
not be  performed  until  the  dividend  is  com- 
pleted. 

IV.  In  the  illustration  af  division,  viz.: 
.01-7-. 1,  I  have  divided  the  numerators,  and 
denominators  respectively,  in  order  to  show 
that  after  all,  your  correspondent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Inverted  Divisors  ''  was  not  so  much 
in  error  when  he  said  the  "inverting"  to  be 
"only  a  matter  of  convenience."  In  fact, 
neither  the  "  inverting  "  of  the  divisor  or  re- 
ducing to  lowest  common  divisor  of  the  two 
fractions  is  a  necessity. 

For  since  fxf=4^-i|, 
o  X  < 

Therefore  '  |--|=li:t_^  =  f , 
^  35^5 

which  shows  that  division  is  the  opposite  of 
multiplication  in  fractional  as  well  as  integral 
numbers.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  divi- 
sion is  practicable  only  when  the  terms  of  the 
dividend  are  multiples  of  the  terms  of  the  di- 
visor respectively.  Strictly,  however,  the  rule 
has  no  exception;  for 

3  j_  5  —  t—  21  1  1 

T  •  T-^^-J-SO  — ^5(7- 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the 
statement,  "We  invert  the  divisor  for  con- 
venience," does  not  explain  the  philosophy, 
yet  it  remains  an  incontrovertible  truth.  We 
"  invert"  for  convenience. 

Very  respectfully, 

LucTOR  Emergam. 

Note. — We  give  our  correspondent's 
article  in  full.  For,  although  he  might 
have  shortened  it  much  in  simply  ex- 
plaining "pointing  off,"  he  has  given 
several  related  matters  that  are  worthy 
of  notice. — Ed. 
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Be  sure  to  read  the  abstract  of  the 
program  of  the  Illinois  state  meeting  on 
another  page  and  then  prepare  to  attend 
all  the  meetings.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  meet- 
ings. 


Denver,  Colorado,  is  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  the  second  week  in  July 
next  is  the  time.  The  railroads  promise 
the  usual  transportation  rates,  and  Den- 
ver will  do  herself  proud  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Supt.  Aaron  Gove  and  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  other  school  dis- 
tricts of  that  city. 


An  esteemed  cotemporary,  the  Popu- 
lar Educator,  published  in  Boston,  refers 
to  The  Journal's  recent  criticism  on 
the  school  system  of  Salem,  Mass.,  ad- 
mitting its  validity,  but  intimating  that 
it  would  be  better  if  we  would  improve 
our  own  county  institutes  before  we  be- 
come so  free  with  our  criticisms  on  their 
city  school  systems.  Well,  the  Popular 
Educator  has  discovered  the  skeleton  in 
our  closet,  we  are  compelled  to  admit. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  apologize  for  it, 
but  we  dare  to  express  the  hope  that  we 
maybe  of  that  number  "  whose  follies 
cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  those" 
who  continue  to  err  in  spite  of  experience. 


Henry  Raab  will  retire  from  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  Illinois  with  honor.  He  has  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  his  office  with  impar- 
tiality and  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
improvement  of  public  education  in  the 
state.  He  has  always  stood  firmly  and 
courageously  for  a  better  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  has  done  what  he  could  to 
induce  the  people  to  take  more  seriously 
the  responsibility  of  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren an  adequate  preparation  for  life. 
The  teachers  of  the  state  will  remember 
with  pleasure  and  feelings  of  gratitude 
the  kindly  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
sought  to  guard  their  interests  and  pro- 
mote those  of  the  children. 


Cook  county  is  fortunate  in  the  re- 
election of  O.  T.  Bright  as  county  super- 
intendent for  a  term  of  four  years.  He 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  work  which  is 
yet  in  a  formative  state.  Chicago  and 
Cook  county  are  more  fortunate  than 
many  other  great  centers  of  population, 
in  having  for  leaders  such  men  as  Albert 
G.  Lane  and  Mr.  Bright,  who  work  in 
perfect  accord,  and  in  conjunction,  so 
far  as  that  is  practicable,  in  limbering 
up  the  educational  processes  in  their 
schools.  The  daily  press  is  howling  for 
a  limitation  of  the  public-school  course 
to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
the  schools  are  not  to  be  turned  from 
their  course  in  attempting  what  can  be 
done  to  educate  the  child  at  the  same  time 
that  they  teach  him  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher. 
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Indiana  elected  an  able  and  popular 
state  superintendent  at  the  November 
election  in  the  person  of  David  M.  Geet- 
ing,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Madi- 
son. He  is  familiar  with  the  duties  of 
the  office,  having  been  assistant  superin- 
tendent under  a  former  administration. 
He  is  a  progressive,  level-headed  teacher 
and  superintendent,  and  will  take  up  the 
standard  where  his  predecessor  lays  it 
down,  and  lead  the  educational  forces  of 
the  state  to  still  higher  achievements. 
We  know  that  he  has  high  ideals,  and 
those  who  know  him  better,  declare  that 
he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
This  is  an  important  period  in  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  state,  and  it  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  election  of  so 
competent  a  leader. 


The  problem  pressing  for  solution,  now 
more  urgently  than  ever  before,  is,  how 
to  train  the  children  to  think^  to  create 
high  ideals^  and  to  be  obedient  to  them. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  republic  have 
the  common  people  needed  this  power  so 
much.  Heretofore  our  social  and  na- 
tional problems  have  been  solved  by  the 
few,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion have  followed  their  lead.  Now,  the 
conflict  between  the  "masses"  and  the 
"classes"  has  begun  in  earnest.  Had 
the  schools  done  for  the  present  genera- 
tion what  we  can  see  might  have  been 
done,  it  would  have  begun  the  study  of 
these  problems  with  a  more  discrimin- 
ating intelligence,  better  ideals  of  life, 
and  higher  purposes  than  they  now  bring 
to  them.  The  meaning  of  the  present 
interest  in  education,  both  among 
thoughtful  teachers  and  the  intelligent 
public,  is  the  consciousness  that  we  must 
look  to  the  schools  to  prepare  the  com- 
ing generation  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  true  relation  of  all  classes  of  citizens 
to  one  another  in  our  industrial  life.  We 
have  supposed  that  the  teaching  of  the 
forms  of  knowledge  would  suffice.  It  is 
proving  inadequate.  An  education  that 
works  more  directly  for  the  development 
of  high  ideals  and  a  moral  disposition,  as 
well  as  for  intellectual  acuteness,  is  seen 
to  be  necessary.  The  change  cannot  be 
worked  in  a  day,  but  it  must  be  made  or 
"a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,"  will  perish  from 
the  earth. 


State  Supt.  (elect)  Inglis  assumes  the- 
responsibilities  of  his  great  office  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Raab's  term.  He  will  go  in 
with  the  endorsement  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  the  state,  who  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  maintain  and 
advance  the  educational  progress  that 
has  teen  already  made.  He  takes  the 
leadership  at  a  time  of  great  opportun- 
ity, and  correspondingly  great  responsi- 
bility. We  are  now  in  a  transition  stage 
to  a  better  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
teaching  and  of  the  real  purpose  of  the 
school.  This  state  promises  to  pass 
rapidly  forward  from  formalism  in  teach- 
ing, to  teaching  for  more  substantial 
knowledge  and  with  a  stronger  purpose 
to  make  the  school  tell  more  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  than  it  has  done 
heretofore.  There  will  be  more  or  les& 
conflict  of  opinion  between  those  who 
look  with  satisfaction  upon  what  is  al- 
ready attained  and  those  who  seek  for 
better  things.  The  state  superintendent 
can  exert  a  great  and  salutary  influence 
if  he  shall  stand  firmly  for  the  good  in 
what  is,  while  leading  forward  to  the 
better  that  is  within  our  reach.  Supt. 
Inglis  will  receive  the  hearty  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  in  every  judicious  effort  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  it.  The  Jour- 
nal pledges  to  him  its  support  in  all 
such  undertakings. 


Not  many  months  since,  The  Journal 
said  some  very  severe  things  respecting 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  students  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of 
Bloomington.  It  was  regarding  the  at- 
tempt of  the  sophomore  class  to  break 
up  the  sociable  of  the  freshmen  and  their 
ladies,  at  a  hotel  in  this  city.  Our  opinion 
of  that  disgraceful  proceeding  is  not  a 
whit  less  pronounced  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

But  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  we  have  no  occasion  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind  this  year.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sophomores,  of  their  own 
free  will  as  we  understand,  this  year  ten- 
dered the  freshmen  a  sociable,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  welcome  the  new-comers 
to  the  university.  We  rejoice  that  our 
state  university  has  "joined  the  proces- 
sion," with  several  other  noted  institu- 
tions including  the  United  States  Naval 
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Academy,  whose  aim  is  to  abolish  en- 
tirely all  forms  of  hazing  and  other  col- 
lege deviltry  that  have  been  prevalent 
so  long,  and  so  rampant  of  late. 

The  Illini^  in  speaking  of  the  recent 
proceedings  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says: 

The  reception  tendered  the  freshman  class 
by  the  sophomores  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  26, 
1894,  deserves  to  be  spread  on  the  records  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  double-faced  type. 
It  marks  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  the 
university,  one  that  be  of  immeasurable 
service  to  it,  in  a  financial  v^^ay  as  well  as  in 
other  ways.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
the  sophomore  class,  who  alone  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  new  system  to  come  into  being. 
It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  sophomores 
held  a  reception;  it  is  the  fact  that  the  sopho- 
mores, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
institution,  welcomed  the  freshmen  to  their 
life  at  college,  instead  of  making  it  as  dis- 
agreeable as  they  could. 

On  another  page, the  editor  very  truth- 
fully says  of  this  action  of  the  sopho- 
mores: 

It  has  shown  that  the  idea  that  to  enjoy  life 
at  the  university  the  student  must  at  some 
time  or  other  undertake  some  low,  mean,  and 
even  criminal  act,  is  a  false  impression.  The 
idea  that  pleasure  can  be  had  through  brutal- 
ity and  ungentlemanliness  has  been  exploded. 
There  was  more  enjoyment  in  five  minutes  of 
the  reception  last  Friday  night  than  there  was 
in  all  attempts  that  were  ever  made  to  break 
up  a  freshman  sociable. 

Of  course,  there  was  more  pleasure  in 
it  to  any  young  man  whose  nature  is  not 
diabolical;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  that 
leaves  no  "bad  taste  in  the  mouth."  It 
is  well  for  college  men,  as  well  as  all 
others,  to  learn  that  the  way  of  true 
pleasure  is  the  way  of  right  doing. 

E.C.H. 


An  editorial  in  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal  of  Education  of  Nov.  15  contains  the 
following  paragraph: 

"The  public  schools  and  practical  and  pro- 
fessional padagogy  have  nothing  to  fear,  but 
much  to  hope  for,  from  the  keenest  scientific 
investigation.  They  have  had  too  little  of  it. 
They  have  been  so  idolized  that  the  chaff  has 
been  as  choice  as  the  kernel,  the  blackened 
stone  as  the  combustible  coal.  Tradition  has 
weakened  the  appreciation  of  the  best  work 
by  destroying  the  discriminating  power  of  the 
public.  We  have  too  few  scientific  tests  of 
phases  of  school  work.  We  dread  them.  We 
are  as  timid  as  conservative  forces  have  al- 
^yays  been  of  scientific  investigation.  We  learn 
little  from  the  experience  of  the  ages.  We 
dread  to  subject  traditions  to  the  untram- 


meled  and  unlimited  investigations  of  science. 
The  schools  and  schoolmen  ought  to  welcome 
it,  but  they  will  not.  It  would  not  be  human 
nature  if  they  did.  But  the  investigation  will 
come  just  the  same.  We  cannot  stay  it  if  we 
would,  and  the  more  we  oppose  it,  the  more 
bitter  will  be  the  denunciation  of  the  weak- 
nesses. The  witness  that  tells  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  the  first 
time,  is  never  discounted  by  the  revelations  of 
any  cross-questioning.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom- 
for  the  schools  to  court  honest  scientific  inves- 
tigation, which  must  always  be  done  by  school- 
men, by  experts.  We  may  expect  to  be  exas- 
perated by  the  folly  of  would-be  experts. 
There  have  always  been  conceited,  cranky 
men  posing  in  the  name  of  science,  who  talk 
loudest  and  do  least,  but  they  only  need  to  be 
treated  with  the  contempt  of  silence.  No- 
criticism  that  has  foundation  in  fact  need  be 
feared." 

There  have  been  indications  of  a  grow- 
ing change  of  heart  in  this  periodical  for- 
some  months.  We  are  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce the  above,  satisfactory  evidence- 
that  the  conversion  is  now  complete. 
At  least  it  will  admit  the  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation  to  communion  with  the  saints, on 
probation.  It  formerly  advocated  the 
doctrine  that  the  educational  journal 
should  speak  only  words  of  praise  of 
what  now  is.  The  theory  seemed  to  be 
that  the  other  side  might  be  trusted  to 
reveal  the  defects  in  our  educational  sys- 
tems and  their  administration.  The 
orthodox  educational  church  has  been 
preaching  for  years  that  "the  schools 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  much  to  hope 
for"  from  the  criticism  of  competent 
critics,  and  that  the  most  competent 
critics  are  those  who  know  the  most 
about  the  schools.  The  editors  of  the- 
school  journals  ought  to  belong  to  this 
class.  We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  into 
this  fold  to  the  Ne^jo  England  Journal  of 
Education. 


Indiana  City  Superintendents. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  recently  to 
drop  in  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
city  superintendents  of  Indiana,  at  Indi- 
anapolis. The  contrast  between  the 
character  of  the  discussions  at  that  meet- 
ing and  of  those  of  even  ten  years  ago, 
was  very  marked.  They  assembled  to- 
study  the  educational  problems  that  con- 
fronted them,  as  formerly,  but  the  prob- 
lems were  different  and  so  was  the  method 
of  study.  The  day  of  the  essay,  made  tO' 
order  and  containing  the  commonest  com- 
mon-place,  has  evidently  passed  by  ii:.- 
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that  state.  The  meetings  were  of  the 
round-table  type,  and  we  have  seldom 
heard  better  discussions  in  any  national 
meeting  than  these  in  which  each  super- 
intendent, young  and  old,  showed  that 
he  was  a  student,  at  home  as  well  as  at 
the  convention,  of  the  live  issues  in  educa- 
tional thought.  There  were  nearly  sev- 
•enty  superintendents  of  graded  schools 
in  attendance,  and  not  a  moment  of  the 
time  of  the  program  was  unoccupied. 

One  report  was  of  especial  interest. 
It  was  made  by  Superintendent  Carr  of 
Anderson,  and  was  a  summary  of  the 
gathered  opinions  of  city  superintendents 
as  to  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  best  results  from  the  schools  of  the 
state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  same  towns  and  cities,  on  the  other. 
We  hope  to  give  our  readers  something 
of  this  report  in  the  January  number. 

The  country  at  large  is  in  an  educa- 
tional ferment  never  before  experienced, 
and  Indiana  is  one  of  the  centers  of 
greatest  activity. 


not  accepted.  The  teachers  are  a  politi- 
cal force  in  that  city.  They  combined  to 
defeat  this  unworthy  aspirant,  and  they 
did  it.  For  this  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  to  be  congratulated,  and  the 
teachers,  especially.  Let  us  hope  that  * 
public  education  is  freed  from  the  Hon. 
Chas.  S.  Young  forevermore.  Let  him 
start  a  private  kindergarten  in  the  rear 
room  of  some  whiskey  saloon,  and  devote 
his  energies  to  elementary  instruction  in 
concocting  cocktails.  His  certificate  of 
character  from  the  officers  of  the  liquor 
association  may  be  of  more  service  to 
him  in  securing  pupils  than  it  proved  to 
be  in  securing  votes. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Moulder,  the  democratic  can- 
didate, was  elected,  to  the  joy  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  city.  Mr.  Moulder  has 
filled  the  office  before.  He  did  not  seek 
the  endorsement  of  the  liquor  fraternity, 
but  he  probably  received  some  of  their 
votes.  Even  saloon-keepers  prefer  to 
trust  the  education  of  their  children  to 
men  who  have  moral  convictions. 


San  Francisco  and  the  Election. 

There  are  some  crumbs  of  comfort  to 
be  gotten  from  the  recent  election,  in 
school  matters  as  well  as  in  politics. 
San  Francisco  is  to  be  congratulated. 
Not  for  the  action  of  the  republican 
party  in  nominating  Charles  D.  Young 
for  superintendent  of  schools  in  prefer- 
ence to  John  Swett.  That  was  a  serious 
blunder.  Mr.  Swett  is  a  level  headed, 
honest  man,  who  has  convictions  and  the 
courage  of  them,  and  always  calls  things 
by  their  Anglo-Saxon  names.  He  did  not 
suit  the  San  Francisco  politicians,  there- 
fore. Mr.  Young  early  manifested  his 
unfitness  for  the  position  by  addressing 
an  electioneering  letter  to  all  of  the 
whiskey  saloons  in  the  city,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  president  of  the  whis- 
key organization,  who  would  testify  to 
his  moral,  educational,  and  social  fitness 
for  the  great  trust  of  directing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  This  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
that  a  would-be  city  superintendent  has 
appealed  to  the  whiskey  sellers  to  vouch 
for  his  character  and  scholarship  to  the 
general  public.  Either  they  did  not  en- 
dorse him,  or  else  their  endorsement  was 


The  University  of  Illinois. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
its  history.  Every  growing  human  in- 
stitution has  its  stages  of  progress,  and, 
oftentimes,  the  transition  from  one  stage 
to  another  seems  to  be  very  sudden  and 
very  marked.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  in- 
auguration of  Judge  Draper  will  prove 
an  epoch-making  event  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  occasion  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  many  noted  people  in  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  politics.  The  universi- 
ties of  nearly  all  the  neighboring  states 
were  represented  by  their  presidents 
and  members  of  the  faculties.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  state  was  there  and  a  large 
number  of  prominent  citizens.  The  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  state  sent 
large  delegations.  There  was  an  im- 
mense assembly  and  many  able  addresses. 
The  president's  inaugural  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  occasion.  It  was  a  mas- 
terly elaboration  of  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity  and  of  its  function  in  modern 
civilization.  If  any  one  had  any  fears 
that  a  man  who  had  been  engaged  all  his 
life  in  the  administration  of  practical 
affairs  could  not  rise  to  the  conception  of 
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what  a  great  university  which  proposes 
to  educate  men  and  women  for  the  high- 
est service  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
modern  life  should  be,  those  fears  were 
dispelled.  The  clearness  with  which  the 
problem  had  been  thought  through,  and 
the  strong  way  in  which  the  conclusions 
were  stated,  coupled  with  a  manly  and 
invincible  determination  to  realize  the 
ends  for  which  universities  are  estab- 
lished, pressed  home  the  conviction  upon 
all  that  what  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
intelligence  and  magnetic  leadership 
could  do  to  bring  to  completion  what  has 
been  so  well  begun  at  Champaign,  would 
be  done.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  uni- 
versal that  the  man  needed  had  been 
found.  The  Journal,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  among  the  first  to  urge  the 
election  of  Dr.  Draper  to  this  high  office 
more  than  two  years  ago,  and  we  feel 
not  a  little  satisfaction  in  seeing  that 
result  finally  accomplished. 

Among  the  other  addresses  of  the  oc- 
casion, those  of  Governor  Altgeld  and 
Acting  President  Burrill  were  especially 
note-worthy.  By  general  consent,  the 
brief  presentation  speech  of  Prof.  Burrill, 
on  delivering  the  keys  of  the  university 
to  Pres.  Draper,  was  pronounced  the 
brightest  gem  of  the  occasion. 

President  Adams,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  delivered,  in  the  evening,  the 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  En- 
gineering hall,  just  completed.  It  was 
in  keeping  with  all  the  other  excellent 
things  that  were  provided. 

The  General  Assembly  has  entered 
upon  a  liberal  policy  toward  this  institu- 
tion, which  must  be  maintained  until  our 
great  commonwealth  is  redeemed  from 
the  stigma  of  being  the  only  one  of  the 
states  of  the  great  northwest,  that  has 
neglected,  so  far,  to  fully  equip  with 
men  and  means  a  university  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men. She  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  in«  everything 
but  this.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pres. 
Draper,  this,  too,  will  be  realized,  and 
the  central  state  of  the  Union  in  wealth 
and  enterprise  will  become  the  center  of 
educational  activity  also.  With  Chicago 
University  and  the  other  great  universi- 
ties in  that  vicinity,  and  a  perfected 
state  university  at  Champaign,  a  higher 
education  of  the  best  quality  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  person  in 


Revision  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

This  subject  is  on  the  program  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  Springfield,  III.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  that  can  be 
considered.  Action  ought  to  be  taken 
that  will  result  in  a  carefully  selected 
committee  to  prepare  an  advisory,  not 
compulsory^  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  association  a  committee 
of  revision  of  the  old  course  was  ap- 
pointed and  the  new  edition  has  been 
printed.  But  it  was  a  serious  mistake 
in  the  selection  of  that  committee  that 
the  more  progressive  as  well  as  the  more 
conservative  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents were  not  represented  on  it.  We 
have  gotten  beyond  the  dead  mechanical 
grind  of  text-books,  and  the  deader  and 
more  mechanical  monthly  examinations 
which  this  course  of  study  tends  to  fasten 
upon  the  common  schools. 

The  present  course  did  a  valuable  work 
in  putting  system  where  before  was  chaos. 
A  division  of  the  school  into  grades  with 
an  estimate  of  what  may  be  taught  in 
each  grade  was  the  first  thing  to  do. 
There  was  need, perhaps, for  the  monthly 
examination  for  a  limited  period,  and  for 
central  examinations,  etc.  But  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  teachers  and  super- 
intendents should  enlarge  their  concep- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  teach.  The 
school  manual  should  devote  its  pages 
to  this  matter  hereafter.  Very  much 
can  be  done  in  it  to  make  each  school 
study  illuminate  the  others, and  to  intro- 
duce more  of  that  kind  of  exercises  that 
make  for  the  fixing  of  higher  ideals  of 
character  and  conduct  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

"A  discriminating  iiitelligence,  weU  dis- 
tributed affections — loving  proper  ideals 
— and  a  ready  vnlV  is  the  definition  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  which  the 
manual  should  emphasize  on  every  page, 
by  showing  the  teachers  how  to  use  the 
course  so  as  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  mind  in  all  of  these  directions.  We 
have  tried  to  state  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  in  the  article  on  "The  Practical 
in  Concentration,"  the  reasons  for  a 
change  of  attitude  from  devotion  to  forms 
to  the  acquisition  of  those  ideas  and 
ideals  that  make  for  better  living  in  the 
world. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  by  county  super- 
intendents that  the  great  number  of  new 
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and  inexperienced  teachers  that  enter 
upon  the  work  yearly  make  it  necessary 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  every  year 
in  the  same  way.  Our  reply  is  that 
these  young  teachers  can  be  as  easily 
taught,  from  the  first,  to  work  from  higher 
motives  and  for  worthier  ends, as  to  work 
from  motives  and  for  ends  that  have 
little  of  inspiration  in  them.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  formal  side  of  knowl- 
edge and  life  is  not  to  be  taught.  It 
must  be  taught  even  better  than  at  pres 
ent.  But  it  means  that  it  can  be  best 
taught  when  the  living,  vitalizing  con- 
tent which  fills  these  forms  in  real  life 
shall  fill  them  also  in  the  school.  The 
school  must  mirror  real  life  in  a  fuller 
sense  than  it  has  yet  done.  Our  present 
methods  are  too  wasteful.  It  will  be  for 
the  improvement  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  that  a  new  course  of  study  that 
shall  emphasize  content  above  form  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  all 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  Let 
it  be  advisory  and  suggestive,  and  not 
something  to  be  followed  slavishly.  Then 
it  may  become  a  source  of  inspiration  as 
well  as  a  guide. 


Well,  Really  ! 

The  following  is  an  editorial  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  paper,  Santa  Maria,  pub- 
lished in  Freeport,  111. : 

The  Public-School  Journal  of  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  for  October,  contained  one  article  too 
many.  Its  editors  should  think  twice  before 
•ofiFering  a  gratuitous  insult  to  a  large  number 
of  its  subscribers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
lady  contributors  may  display  better  taste  in 
the  future,  when  selecting  matter  for  transla- 
tion from  the  French.  Catholic  teachers  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  subscribe  for  some 
other  educational  journal.  There  are  many  of 
them,  excellent  in  every  way,  that  do  not  let 
bigotry  smother  their  common  sense,  their 
good  manners,  and  their  charity. 

This  evidently  refers  to  a  humorous 
composition  by  Alphonse  Daudet  which 
was  translated  and  published  for  its 
literary  merit,  and  as  an  amusing  bit  of 
satire.  It  never  occurred  to  The  Jour- 
nal that  any  one  could  take  it  seriously, 
and  we  still  believe  that  this  editor  does 
not  fairly  represent  the  intelligence  of 
his  church.  We  suppose  that  George 
Sand's  bit  of  fun  in  the  November  num- 
ber will  also  be  a  ''rock  of  offense."  This 
gentleman  is  altogether  too  thin-skinned 


to  live  with  any  comfort  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1894.  But  when  he  talks 
about  the  bigotry  of  The  Public-School 
Journal  he  is  either  ignorant  of  its  spirit 
and  contents  or  else  he  has  too  little  of 
what  he  calls  common  sense  to  make  his 
opinion  worth}''  of  consideration.  The 
Journal  stands  for  even  handed  justice 
and  "  fair  play"  for  all  parties  in  poli- 
tics, sects  in  religion,  and  schools  of 
educationists.  We  have  not  been  back- 
ward about  coming  to  the  defense  of  the 
Catholics  when  they  have  been  unjustly 
discriminated  against,  nor  should  we  be 
less  ready  to  oppose  them  should  they 
array  themselves  against  what  seemed 
to  us  the  best  interests  of  our  civilization. 
This  is  the  position  we  hold  with  refer- 
ence to  all  churches  and  all  organizations 
of  men  and  women. 

Nothing  will  ever  go  into  this  paper 
that  has  the  remotest  suggestion  of  an 
insult  to  members  of  any  church  soci- 
ety if  we  know  it.  But  we  see  pretty 
clearly  that  we  cannot  consent  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  want  of  intelligence 
of  some  persons  who  read  The  Journal 
to  properly  interpret  it.  Nor  can  we 
promise  to  deprive  our  readers  of  the  in- 
nocent amusement  of   such  literature  as 

The  Pope's  Mule,"  and  "  At  the  Con- 
vent," even  if  the  editor  of  Santa  Maria 
should  write  The  Journal  down  in  his 
index  expur gator ius. 


Herbartianism  in  Education. 

The  influence  of  the  movement  in  this 
country  which  seeks  to  emphasize  some 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Herbartian 
pedagogy  and  bring  them  more  clearly 
into  the  consciousness  of  American 
teachers,  is  spreading  rapidly.  This  is 
because  the  thoughtful  and  experienced 
teachers  find  in  the  teachings  and  writ- 
ings of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
that  which  is  in  accord  with  their  own 
thought  and  practice,  but  presented  and 
enforced  in  a  new  and  helpful  way.  A 
more  definite  and  enlarged  meaning  is 
put  into  words  and  statements  that  have 
been  in  daily  use  for  years  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  these  teachers.  "  Educating  for 
character"  has  been  the  purpose  of  every 
good  teacher  for  generations.  It  is  here 
enforced  by  showing  how  it  can  be  ac- 
complished.    Interest  has  always  been 
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the  motive  force  which  these  teachers 
have  sought  to  awaken.  They  are  here 
iissisted  to  see  more  clearly  what  is  the 
real  nature  of  that  interest  that  educates. 
Relative  Values  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  serious  study.  Newlightis  here  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  fuller  meaning  that  is  put 
into  the  phrase,  "  educating  for  charac- 
acter.  "  These  teachers  have  been  seek- 
ing to  unify  the  source  of  study  by  teach- 
ing one  subject  in  the  light  of  another 
and  thus  leading  the  learners  to  "com- 
prehend"  and  ^ '■assimilate'^  their  knowl- 
edge. The  new  term,  ^'■Apperception^'' 
and  the  newer  and  clearer  discussion  of 
this  learning  process  which  these  writers 
and  others,  like  Prof.  John  Dewey,  have 
made,  are  proving  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  clearing  up  the  teacher's  think- 
ing and  in  giving  a  more  definite  pur- 
pose to  his  work.  This  is  the  assistance 
that  American  education,  especially, 
needs  at  this  time.  Those  who  suppose 
that  it  means  a  revolution  in  our  the- 
ories of  education  and  a  casting  aside  of 
our  present  organization,  misinterpret 
it.  It  is,  in  no  sense,  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute German  education  for  American 
education.  It  is,  rather,  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  conclusions  of  universal  appli- 
cation of  a  great  German  thinker  to 
American  conditions. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  in  our  educational 
theory  that  "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
inclines."  The  purpose  of  this  move- 
ment is  to  bend  the  twig  in  the  right 
way,  or,  rather,  to  see  that  it  shall  grow 
erect  from  the  beginning.  To  do  this  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  early 
formation  of  noble  ideals  by  the  child, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  corresponding 
feelings  and  resolves.  Well  -  selected 
fairy  stories  and  folk-lore,  and  the  lives 
of  heroic  men  and  women,  together  with 
stirring  songs  of  like  import,  are  some 
of  the  material  which  it  seeks  to  make 
more  useful  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 
The  world  of  nature  is  found  to  be  more 
interesting  and  more  easily  learned  than 
the  abstractions  of  English  grammar. 
This  knowledge  is  more  helpful,  too,  in 
stimulating  the  child  to  create  and  estab- 
lish in  his  mind  high  ideals  of  life.  It  is 
this  establishing  of  ideals  that  the  school 
must  seek  to  accomplish.  There  is  much 
of  attempted  moral  instruction  that  goes 
for  nothing.  It  is  moral  dissipation. 
The  omniverous  reading  of  stories,  no 


matter  how  good,  and  of  biographies  and 
histories  often  counts  for  but  little  in 
the  education  of  a  child.  That  which  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  character  does 
not  "soak  in."  It  is  the  thought  of  this 
movement  that  the  children  shall  dwell 
upon  these  stories  and  biographies  until 
they  have  learned  them,  and  the  ideas 
they  embody  shall  be  planted  in  the 
child's  mind.  Not  that  the  child  is  not 
to  read  by  himself  purely  for  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  him.  But  these  studies  are 
business  quite  as  much  as  pleasure.  This 
movement  has  scant  sympathy  with  the 
heretical  notion  that  the  child  is  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  work.  Interest  does 
not  mean  an  artificial  tickling  of  the  in- 
tellectual palate.  The  interest  must 
arise  from  a  study  of  the  subject.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  study  and  not  outside 
of  it.  This  means  work.  If  any  one  has 
supposed  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  to 
be  carried  to  the  goal  of  educational  ef- 
fort "on  flowery  beds  of  ease"  he  will 
need  to  correct  his  conception.  The 
"growing  pains"  of  the  body  may  be  a 
fiction,  but  those  of  the  mind  are  a  stub- 
born reality  The  namby-panby  teach- 
ing in  many  families  and  in  some  schools 
has  this  hard  fact  to  learn  before  it  will 
know  what  it  means  to  educate  for  char- 
acter. 


Two  Elections. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows, 
concerning  the  election  of  superintendent 
in  two  of  the  counties  of  Illinois: 

W.  R.  Hatfield  was  elected  superintendent 
of  Pike  county  schools.  He  has  taught  in  the 
county  for  fourteen  years.  Beginning  with  a 
country  school,  he  has  gone  up  through  the 
village  and  city  schools,  and  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  best  school  in  the  county 
for  the  last  seven  years.  His  opponent  was 
an  excellent  lady,  with  a  fair  education  and 
three  years'  experience — two  as  assistant  in  a 
high  school,  and  one  as  principal  in  a  village 
school.  She  was  a  fusion  candidate,  endorsed 
by  the  republicans  and  populists.  The  people 
refused  to  stick  to  party  irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  the  candidates. 

M.  B.  Ballard  has  been  re-elected  county 
superintendent  in  Scott  county  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  has  been  a  very  efiScient  and 
conscientious  officer, but  uncompromising  with 
the  saloon  element,  which  is  very  strong  in 
that  county.  The  saloons  fought  him  with 
every  weapon  known  to  the  craft.  The  best 
elements  of  the  other  parties  were  disgusted 
with  such  methods,  and  by  their  help  he  was 
elected  by  a  good  majority. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Conclusions  as  to  Concentration. 
II. 

Current  criticisms  against  concentra- 
tion: 

(«.)  A  common  criticism  against  con- 
centration, as  it  shows  itself  in  practice, 
is  that  it  destroys  the  logical  order  and 
systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  any 
given  study.  Teachers  have  been  labor- 
ing for  many  years  to  reduce  each  study 
to  a  well  arranged  and  connected  body 
of  ideas,  as  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
Concentration,  however,  cuts  across  lots 
so  much  in  getting  from  one  study  to  an- 
other, that  all  well  arranged  plans  of 
studying  each  subject  are  distorted. 
Confusion  is  produced,  so  that  we  are  no 
longer  certain  where  any  one  thing  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  in  some  cases  three  or 
four  studies  are  invaded  by  the  class  in 
a  single  recitation. 

{b.)  Many  teachers  are  thinking  of 
concentration  in  a  formal  and  superficial 
way.  If,  for  example,  the  camel  is 
treated  first  as  an  animal  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  lesson  be  worked  out  of  it,  a 
composition  be  written  and  then  read  in 
the  class  as  a  reading  lesson,  and  spell- 
ing words  be  selected  from  the  narrative, 
while  drawing  and  writing  are  exercised 
upon  the  same  subject,  some  teachers  are 
inclined  to  think  that  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  concentration.  In  reality 
we  have  but  one  subject  before  us,  an 
object  in  natural  science.  The  language, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  drawing 
exercises  connected  with  it  are  only  the 
arbitrary  forms  and  symbols  by  which 
the  facts  about  the  camel  are  expressed. 
There  is  little  or  no  connection  estab- 
lished between  different  bodies  of  ideas 
in  different  subjects.  But  if  Indian  corn 
be  studied,  first  as  a  commercial  product 
in  geography,  then  as  a  botanical  speci- 
men, also  as  related  to  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  at  Plymouth,  and  of  LaSalle  in 
the  early  explorations  of  Illinois,  and  as 
described  in  the  Indian  tradition  of  Mon- 
damin  in  Hiawatha,  we  bring  the  subject 
of  Indian  corn  into  close  and  real  connec- 
tion  with    three   important  realms  of 


knowledge  besides  geography.  This  is 
real  concentration  of  knowledge. 

The  first-mentioned  form  of  concentra- 
tion (the  formal)  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary,  but  it  is  only  a  side  issue  in  the 
main  problem  of  concentration. 

(c. )  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline, 
which  emphasizes  the  mental  habits  and 
strength  acquired  by  st'udy  rather  than 
the  content  of  well-organized  knowledge 
(the  power  that  resides  in  connected  and 
well-associated  masses  of  thought),  would 
seriously  impair  the  theory  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Mental  strength  and  power,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  concentration,  resides 
in  the  ideas  themselves  and  in  their  ar- 
ticulation. To  lose  all  one's  ideas  is  to 
be  shorn  of  all  one's  power.  The  advo- 
cates of  formal  discipline  claim  that 
power  remains  as  the  result  of  formal 
study,  even  though  the  whole  body  of 
ideas  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  linking  together  of  all  ideas  and 
experiences  into  a  network  of  close  rela- 
tions so  that  the  mind  has  perfect  com- 
mand of  its  resources,  enhances  mental 
strength  and  is  regarded  by  the  Herbart- 
ians  as  a  necessary  basis  for  strong  and 
consistent  character. 

{d.)  It  is  claimed  that  children,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades,  are  not  cap- 
able of  thinking  relations  extensively. 
Their  powers  of  perception  and  acquisi- 
tion are  active,  but  the  ability  to  think 
relations,  to  reason  and  trace  sequences, 
is  immature.  To  a  certain  extent,  child- 
ren are  naturally  inclined  to  unify  their 
knowledge,  but  to  insist  upon  constant 
and  persistent  organization  of  knowledge 
in  early  school  years  is  looked  upon  as 
forcing  nature. 

We  know,  however,  that  children  are 
very  inquisitive  before  the  school  age. 
They  can  draw  conclusions  from  real 
conditions  or  premises.  While  their  re- 
ceptivity is  great,  their  desire  for  causes 
is  clearly  manifest.  All  the  mental  pow- 
ers are  brought  to  expression  in  the 
child's  thinking,  and,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
thinker  in  later  years,  it  will   not  be 
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brought  about  by  checking  his  spontane- 
ous exercise  of  reason  and  his  inquisitive 
bent  in  early  years.  In  the  honoe  and  in 
the  neighborhood  before  entering  school, 
the  child  sees  and  understands  objects  in 
their  proper  environment  and  mutual  re- 
lations, why  in  school  should  he  learn  to 
tear  them  apart  and  keep  them  i^-olated? 

C.  A.  McMURRY. 


Current  Topics. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

The  American  people  are  not  peculiar, 
perhaps,  in  seizing  upon  a  phrase,  with- 
out any  adequate  analysis  of  its  meaning, 
and  adopting  it  as  a  political,  social,  or 
economic  creed.  But  this  seems  to  be  an 
especially  American  weakness  because  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  people,  not  trained 
in  thinking,  are  prominent  in  the  public 
discussion  of  social  problems  in  this 
country.  Here  every  one  is  born  a  states- 
man, and  each  wonders  at  the  stupidity 
of  the  others  in  their  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  state.  A  thinks  B  stupid 
because  he  is  a  bi-metallist,  for  example, 
and  B  returns  the  compliment  because  A 
is  a  mono-metallist.  Before  the  discus- 
sion has  advanced  to  even  this  lame  con- 
clusion, the  fact  is  revealed  that  neither 
knows  the  meaning  of  either  of  these 
terms.  "Compulsory  arbitration"  is  one 
of  these  taking  phrases.  In  congruity  it 
is  akin  to  "hot  ice,"  or  "dry  rain,"  or 
"holy  sin,  "or  "enthralled  freedom. "  The 
fundamental  idea  in  arbitration  is  the 
freedom  of  the  parties  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  not  to 
submit  it,  as  they  may  please.  Every 
suit  at  law  is  an  example  of  "compulsory 
arbitration."  A,  the  plaintiff,  compels 
B,  the  defendant,  to  submit  their  dispute 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  jury,  according  to 
the  rules  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
court.  '  'Compulsory  arbitration "  is  want- 
ing in  the  essential  feature  of  arbitration, 
viz.,  the  freedom  of  both  parties  to  come 
into  court,  or  to  stay  out,  as  either  or 
both  may  elect. 

The  real  demand  in  the  so-called  "Com- 
pulsory Arbitration,"  is  that  the  courts 
shall  extend  their  jurisdiction  into  the 
world  of  industries  so  as  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  employ  labor  whether  they  are 
able  to  pay  for  it  or  not,  and  to  compel 
laborers  to  work  for  certain  fixed  wages 
whether  they  wish  to  or  not.  It  is,  in 
another  form,  a  demand  for  that  sort  of 
—4 


paternal  regulation  which  is  advocated  by 
Mr.  Bellamy  in  "Looking  Backward." 
This  supposes  that  the  nation  is  one  great 
family,  in  which  the  specific  work  of  each 
individual  member  is  prescribed  by  offi- 
cers—  big  brothers — appointed  to  make 
this  allotment.  If  the  workman  is  not 
pleased  with  this  allotment  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  for  him,  for  there  is  no  possi- 
bility for  him  to  escape  their  decree.  The 
tyranny  of  the  old  feudal  system  is  as 
nothing  to  this.  They  call  it  an  industrial 
republic,  but  Russian  serfdom  would  be 
liberty,  in  comparison.  When  men  are 
born  without  will,  and  have  lost  every 
aspiration  toward  individual  freedom, 
then  "compulsory  arbitration"  may  be- 
come a  practical  utility. 

While  "compulsory  arbitration"  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  there  is  some- 
thing positive  and  affirmative  for  which 
the  phrase  stands  in  the  minds  of  people. 
That  something  arises  from  the  convic- 
tion that  in  all  forms  of  institutional  life 
each  part  has  rights  that  the  other  parts 
are  bound  to  respect.  The  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  make  it  possible  for  in- 
dustrial corporations  to  exist.  The  cor- 
poration has  the  two  elements  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  both  are  neces- 
sary to  its  existence.  So  long  as  the 
business  of  the  world,  by  which  a  large 
class  of  men  earn  the  means  by  which 
they  live,  is  conducted  by  corporations, 
the  labor  element  cannot  be  justly  ig- 
nored by  the  capital  element  in  deter- 
mining the  matter  of  wages.  The  Pull- 
man strike  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  which  capital 
may  be  guilty  reaches  the  limit  of  human 
endurance.  Those  who  control  the  capi- 
tal have  not  any  regard  for  the  other  es- 
sential element  in  the  corporation — the 
labor  which  has  been  instrumental  in  ac- 
cumulating their  wealth.  The  meaning 
of  the  demand  for  "compulsory  arbitra- 
tration"  is  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
to  impose  limits  upon  the  selfishness  or 
caprice  of  both  capital  and  labor  in  their 
treatment  of  each  other.  The  state  is 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  relations  which  it  has, 
heretofore,  ignored,  and  left  for  labor 
and  capital  to  adjust  as  they  might  agree. 
The  basis  for  this  demand  is  that  the  law 
establishes  and  defends  corporations,  and 
should  protect  all  the  members  of  them 
in  their  rights. 
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Geography  Topics  for  Fifth  Grade. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  plan 
worked  out  in  the  Special  Method  in 
Geography  for  fourth  grade;  published 
by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

A  series  of  important  type  studies  is 
given,  each  of  which  is  first  treated  con- 
cretely in  its  particulars,  and  then  by 
comparison  and  association  its  scope  is 
extended. 

EASTERN  OR  ATLANTIC  SLOPE. 

1.  Hudson  River  (Adirondacks,  Erie  Canal). 

2.  Mt.  Washington  (White  Mts.) 

3.  Boston  (History,  Commerce). 

4.  A  Cotton-mill  at  Lowell  (Merrimac). 

5.  Ship-building  at  Philadelphia  (Marine). 

6.  Oyster  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake  (Long 
Island  Sound). 

7.  Washington  (Government;  state  govern- 
ments). 

8.  Surface  features  of  Virginia  (Tidewater, 
mountains,  rivers). 

9.  The  pineries  of  Carolina. 

10.  Orange  groves  in  Florida  (Health  re- 
sorts, climate). 

11.  New  York  City  (Commerce, inland, coast, 
foreign). 

WESTERN  SLOPE,  PACIFIC. 

12.  A  gold  mine  in  California  (The  gold- 
bearing  area). 

13.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

14.  The  Colorado  River. 

15.  Salt  Lake  and  basin. 

16.  Yellowstone  Park. 

17.  Salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia. 

18.  San  Francisco.  Compare  with  New 
York. 

CANADA  AND  MEXICO. 

19.  St.  Lawrence  River  (Scenery,  cities). 

20.  Cod-fishing  on  the  Banks. 

21.  Trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska. 

22.  The  City  of  Mexico. 

23.  Popocatapetl,  Tacoma,  Mt.  St.  Elias 
(Rocky  Mts.) 

24.  Banana  Farm  in  Jamaica. 

To  make  the  study  of  North  America 
complete,  some  general  topics  should  be 
comprehensively  studied: 

1.  The  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  river  systems  and  slopes  of  North 
America. 

3.  The  commercial  routes  of  North  America. 

4.  The  continent  of  North  America  as  a 
whole. 

Each  type  study  ca«i  be  treated  in  de- 
scriptive detail  in  from  three  to  five  les- 
sons. It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  sup- 
ply the  concrete,  graphic,  illustrative 
matter  needed.  It  is  found  in  geograph- 
ical readers,  magazines,  travels,  and  cy- 
clopedias. A  collection  of  pictures,  cen- 
tral along  these  lines,  is  very  helpful. 
The  construction  of  sand  maps  is  also  al- 
most indispensable.    Most  of  these  type 


studies  will  admit  of  interesting  compar- 
ison with  similar  topics  already  treated. 
An  idea,  at  first  narrow  and  limited  in 
scope,  may  be  extended  thus  over  a  large 
area  of  facts  and  gather  them  into  a  nat- 
ural group.  Such  comparisons  also  bring 
in  a  body  of  important  items  which  would 
otherwise  escape  attention.  The  four 
general  topics  at  the  close  may  serve  to 
gather  into  greater  unities  the  miscella- 
neous topics  which  have  formed  the 
series  of  studies. 

Charles  McMurry. 


Soutliern  lUinois  Normal. 

A  contest  is  promised  for  February  22,  189.5. 
Details  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  A 
desire  to  stimulate  interest  in  rhetorical  work 
prompts  the  movement. 

The  institution  is  greatly  elated  over  the 
election  of  Prof.  Inglis.  Many  students  con- 
sider him  their  special  property,  in  a  political 
sense,  and  all  Southern  Illinois  expresses  its 
special  gratification. 

A  small  number  of  the  teachers  meet  weekly 
to  think  upon  and  talk  about  some  of  Tomp- 
kins' suggestions  as  made  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Teaching.  The  work  is  Informal  and  is  not 
noised  abroad  very  extensively. 

The  Normal  closed  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Friday  following.  The  latter  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  program. 

The  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association 
convened  in  annual  session  at  that  time,  and 
the  university  had  a  large  representation  upon 
its  program. 

Many  of  the  students  were  also  in  attendance 
and  shared  the  discussions. 

The  Faculty  Clnb  is  under  way.  It  met  No- 
vember 26,  and  Prof.  Smith  had  the  first  pa- 
per. He  had  h'^en  asked  to  discuss  concentra- 
tion. Other  papers  will  follow  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks.    These  are  some  of  the  topics: 

1.  Apperception  and  its  Educational  Value. 

2.  What  is  Mental  Growth? 

3.  Interest  and  How  to  Secure  it. 

4.  Artificial  Incentives  to  Study. 

5.  Learning  by  Doing. 

6.  Should  Education  Move  Along  Lines  ©f 
Least  Resistance? 

7.  Are  Mathematical  Studies  Overestimated? 

8.  History  and  Moral  Culture. 

9.  Should  Teachers  be  Specialists? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  ten-minute  paper 
at  each  meeting  presents  a  resume  of  current 
pedagogical  items. 

The  meetings  last  year  were  interesting  and 
profitable.  They  promise  much  more  this  year. 

During  the  past  month  the  training  depart- 
ment has  been  furnished  with  a  science  room. 
Prof.  Parkinson  has  directed  the  matter. 

The  added  conveniences  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  improved  results  in  the  model 
school. 

Prof.  Parkinson  is  also  adjusting  his  chem- 
istry and  physics  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  "Committee  of  Ten."    He  is  de- 
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termined  to  test  the  value  of  those  sugges- 
tions. 

The  school  was  represented  at  Champaign, 
November  Ifs,  by  Regent  Everest,  Prof.  Park- 
inson, and  Miss  Green.  More  wanted  to  wit- 
ness Dr.  Draper's  inauguration,  but  school 
work  had  to  go  on.  R. 


School  of  Pedag-ogy  by  Correspondence. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  by  Correspond- 
ence, which  was  lately  started  for  the 
systematic  study  of  Herbart  and  other 
writers  on  education,  is  proving  a  suc- 
cess. Teachers  from  several  states  have 
taken  up  the  course  and  are  making  a 
careful  examination  of  concentration, ap- 
perception, and  of  other  principles  as  ap- 
plied to  our  school  course.  Teachers 
who  are  interested  in  such  a  course  in 
pedagogy  should  write  to  the  manager 
for  circulars  and  terms. 

Charles  McMurry,  Manager, 

Normal,  111. 


Utah  Notes. 

All  departments  of  the  Ogden  public  schools 
are  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  educational  display  at  the  late  terri- 
torial fair  was  by  fai  the  best  in  the  history  of 
Utah. 

A  kindergarten  normal  school  was  opened 
October  38,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice 
Chapin. 

The  grade  of  the  new  West  Academy,  at  Og- 
den, has  been  raised,  and  collegiate  work  will 
hereafter  be  done. 

The  attendance  in  all  departments  at  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo,  is  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three. 

The  Weber  State  Academy,  at  Ogden,  will 
open  Nov.  5.  The  school  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mormon  church. 

There  are  at  this  time  nine  kindergarten 
schools  \\\  operation  in  Salt  Lake,  and  all  are 
unusually  well  patronized. 

Prof.  Elias  J.  MacEwan,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Logan,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on 
"The  Technique  of  the  Drama." 

The  enrollment  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools 
now  reaches  9,363  pupils,  as  against  8,523  at 
the  close  of  the  first  month  in  1893. 

Mrs.  Haberly,  of  Westen  Female  Seminary, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
art  before  the  teachers  of  Salt  Lake. 

The  Monday  Night  Club  has  again  resumed 
its  sessions  after  the  usual  summer  vacation. 
The  club  will  study  Germany  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 


The  Pedagogical  Club. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Pedagogical 
Club  of  the  LS.N.U.  occurred  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Nov.  13.  The  meeting  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Miss  Cropsey,  superintendent 
of  primary  work  in  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
and  Miss  Nicholson,  principal  of  the  normal 


school  of  that  city.  The  time  was  spent  in  a 
very  interesting  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the 
previous  meeting,  Mrs.  McMurry's  outline  of 
work  for  first  and  second  years  (see  Journal 
for  November  and  December,  1894),  and  was 
led  by  Prof.  J.  Rose  Colby. 

The  question  arose  first  as  to  whether  the 
lessons  in  natural  science  are  given  with  a 
view  ultimately  to  broad  general  laws  of 
science,  so  that  the  child  will  never  have  to 
reconstruct  his  idea  of  the  universe.  It  was 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  steady  move- 
ment in  the  science  work  toward  universal 
laws,  so  far  as  these  are  generally  accepted  as 
such. 

A  good  example  was  cited  of  one  form  of 
questioning  which  might  leadto  false  scientific 
reasoning;  e.  g.,  "Why  has  the  eagle  long, 
sharp,  curved  claws?"  Answer:  "So  that  it 
can  catch  its  prey,"  instead  of  because  it  has 
developed  them  as  a  result  of  the  repeated  and 
gradually  perfected  exercise  of  a  certain  func- 
tion. Although  this  example  may  involve, per- 
haps, one's  conception  of  the  universe  as  either 
the  static  expression  of  the  Creator's  design  or 
the  product  of  evolution,  still  it  can  hardly  be 
gainsaid  that  science  proves  the  fitting  and 
highly  developed  organ  to  be  the  product  of 
the  constant  exercise,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, of  some  function.  It  is,  then,  best 
viewed  in  this  light. 

In  general  it  was  agreed  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  advance  the  child  too  early  to  the  gen- 
eral concepts  involved  in  the  great  universal 
laws  of  science;  still,  the  teacher  should  by  no 
means  forget  their  relations  to  the  material  of 
early  science  work.  He  must  have  the  ma- 
terials so  in  hand  that  he  can  lead  the  child 
aright  on  that  long  road  to  a  true  insight  into 
the  universe. 

In  view  of  the  great  scope  of  the  field  of 
natural  science,  emphasis  was  placed  once 
more  upon  the  careful  selection  and  detailed 
study  of  those  natural  objects  which  will  serve 
as  types  and  which  may  be  found,  if  possible, 
within  the  child's  own  environment. 

The  query  was  also  put  as  to  how  one  can 
best  succeed  in  interesting  the  child  in  the 
natural  science  object.  How  can  an  interest 
be  aroused  that  will  result  in  painstaking  and 
minute  investigation?  Shall  we  introduce  the 
child  at  once,  for  instance,  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  plant  or  animal,  or  should  he  rather  find 
in  the  function  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  will  lead  him  to  an  analysis  of  structure. 
The  conviction  was  general  that  the  biograph- 
ical element  is  the  strongest  center  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  animals  and  plants;  that,there- 
fore,  these  subjects  of  natural  science  should 
be  studied  first  in  their  native  environment 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  functions. 
If  this  rule  were  made  universal,  however,  it 
would  exclude  the  study  of  many  interesting 
objects  which  the  child  may  see,  but  out  of  its 
native  environment.  Such  cases  may  be 
equally  useful  as  offering  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  deductive  reasoning  The  anat- 
omy of  the  animal,  e.  g.,  is  then  studied  to  de- 
termine its  natural  habits  and  environments. 
In  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
child's  notions  of  life,  as  drawn  from  himself, 
should  be  brought  actively  into  play,  since 
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they  must  form  the  basis  of  his  conception  of 
life  in  animals. 

In  conclusion  the  second  part  of  the  discus- 
sion may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Let  the 
child  study  nature  in  nature,  i.  e.,  the  objects 
of  natural  science  in  their  native  haunts, when- 
ever possible;  when  not,  let  there  be  the  near- 
est approximation  to  it.       C.  C.  Van  Liew. 


Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  De- 
cember 26,  27,  28. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  December  26,  8:00  p.  m.,  in- 
augural of  President  Taylor  C.  Clendenen;  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld;  Sci- 
ence and  the  Elementary  Schools,  Andrew  S. 
Draper. 

Thursday,  December  27,  9:00  a.  m.,  report  of 
committees;  (1)  on  new  normal  school;  (2)  on 
National  Educational  Association  at  Asbury 
Park.  Child  Study— Plan  of  the  Child  Study 
Association,  Col.  F,  W.  Parker;  Laboratory 
Work,  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn;  How  to  Detect  the 
Outset  of  Disease,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes;  The 
Growth  of  the  Brain,  Dr.  H,  F.  Donaldson. 
Discussion,  opened  by  Anna  1.  Davis. 

8:00  p.  m.,  Ideals  of  Education,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

Friday,  December  28,  9.00  a.  m.,  report  of 
committees:  (1)  on  collection  of  material  for 
history  of  public  education  in  Illinois;  (2)  on 
the  preparation  of  law  for  the  establishment  of 
kindergarten  as  part  of  common  schools  and 
pres^.ntation  of  such  law  to  next  general  as- 
sembly for  its  consideration  and  approval;  (3) 
on  revision  of  course  of  study  for  the  state; 
(4)  to  report  a  method  to  bring  about  closer 
unity  between  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  district  schools. 

Manual  Training,  A.  R.  Robinson.  Discus- 
sion, opened  by  E.  E.  Turney,  John  T.  Ray. 

8:00  p.  m.,  reports  of  committees.  Address, 
Direction  and  Outcome  of  Present  Educational 
Thought,  John  W.  Cook. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  26,  2  p.m.,  opening  ad- 
dress, the  President,  J.  O.  Leslie.  Training 
for  Citizenship,  H.  W.  Thurston.  Discussion, 
opened  by  W.  F.  Mozier.  Appointment  of 
committees  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday,  2  p.m.,  president's  address,  A. 
L.  Stevenson;  Natural  Science  Below  the 
High  School,  W.  S.  Jackman,  H.  P.  Little. 
Discussion,  S.  B.  Hursh,  B.  P.  Colton,  Lottie 
E.  Jones,  A.  O.  Reubelt.    General  Discussion. 

3:30  p.m.  Music  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Herbert  Griggs,  Denver,  Colo.  Discussion,  T. 
A.  Giddings,  P.  C.  Hayden,  Delia  Roper,  .1.  H. 
Ketchum.    vSpeeches  without  manuscript. 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27,  2  p.m.,  Related  Work  in 
Primary  Grades.  Paper, "Written  Language," 
Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry.  Discussion  of  Paper, 
Miss  Kate  Rutherford.  General  discussion, 
Supt.  W.  H.  Campbell,  Miss  Anna  I.  Davis. 
Supt.  Frank  Hall,  Miss  Lottie  E.  Jones,  and 
others. 

Friday,  Dec.  28,  2  p.m..  Topic:  The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Kindergargen  to  the  Primary 
Schools,  C.  C.  Van  Liew;  Kindergarten,  Miss 


Bryan;  general  discussion,  opened  by  Mrs 
Alice  Putnam. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 

Thursday,  2:00  p.m.,  president's  address,  Dr. 
John  E.  Bradley.  College  Athletics,  paper 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  McMichael;  discussed  by 
Prof.  A.  A.  Stagg,  Prof.  E.  K.  Hall.  The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  paper  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Har- 
per: discussed  by  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  Dr. 
James  E.  Rogers.    Reports  of  committees. 

COUNTY  superintendents'  SECTION. 

Thursday,  2  p.m.,  examination  and  license 
to  teach;  (a)  to  what  extent,  if  any,  should 
county  superintendents  recognize  each  others' 
certificates?  P.  O.  Stiver,  G.  B.  Harrington; 
(b)  how  frequently  should  candidates  for  a 
certificate  be  permitted  to  try  the  work?  J.  H. 
Grossman,  John  A.  Califf;  general  discussion. 

3:00  p.m..  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  state  course  of  study;  shall  its  use  be  made 
compulsory?  G.  R.  Shawhan,  C.  T.  Feagan. 

Friday,  2:00  p.m..  How  to  Secure  Efficient 
Teachers;  W.  B.  Davis,  Lyon  Karr;  general 
discussion. 

3:00  p.m.,  How  to  Secure  Uniformity  of 
Text-books  in  the  Same  School;  S.  G.  Burdick, 
T.  P.  Dooling;  general  discussion. 

4:00  p.m.,  School  Directors'  Meetings;  Geo. 
L.  Riess,  J.  A.  Miller;  general  discussion. 

MUSIC  SECTION. 

Thursday,  1:30  p.m.,  president's  address. 
P.  C.  Hayden.    Discussion.    Round  Table. 

Friday  December  28,  Theory  in  its  Place  is 
Good,  Practice  is  better.  Good  Teaching  the 
''Sine  quanon  "  W.  A.  Hodgdon,  St.  Louis. 
Discussion.  Question  Box,  conducted  by  Her- 
bert Griggs.  Review  Critique,  conducted  by 
P.  C.  Hayden. 

JOINT  SESSION  OF  COLLEGH.,  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
AND  PRINCIPALS  SECTIONS. 

Friday,  December  28,  2:00  p.m.,  English,  in 
grades  1  to  8,  N.  C.  Dougherty.  High  Schools, 
C.  W.  French.  College,  Prof.  F.  A.  Black- 
burn. 


Editorial  Mention. 

The  venerable  Dr.  James  McCash,late  presi- 
dent at  Prince  on,  passed  away  in  November. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent college  presidents  in  the  country. 

The  Teachers'  Association,  of  St.  Clair 
county,  Illinois,  will  hold  its  second  quarterly 
meeting,  at  Mascoutah,  on  December  8.  The 
third  meeting  will  be  at  Belleville,  Febru- 
ary 9;  and  William  Hawley  Smith  will  give  an 
address. 

Denver  has  been  selected  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  railroad  contracts  are 
excellent.  The  council  will  meet  July  5th, 
and  the  general  association  July  9-12.  [iurrah 
for  Denver!! 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  the  newly 
formed  Teachers'  Association  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  is  beginning  its  first  session  at 
Bloomington.  About  200  teachers  are  present 
at  the  opening. 
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The  address  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  is 
changed  from  Las  Cruses  toMisilla  Park,  New 
Mexico. 

Massachusetts  will  establish  her  four  new 
normal  schools  at  North  Adams,  Fitchburg, 
Lowell,  and  Hyannis,  respectively.  Very  prob- 
ably the  state  may  soon  refuse  certificates  to 
those  who  have  not  had  professional  training, 

"Black  Beauty,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  books,  was  written 
by  Miss  Anna  Small.  She  was  an  English  lady 
in  feeble  health,  and  wrote  her  famous  book 
while  confined  to  the  sofa.  She  died  just  after 
her  book  was  published. 

Miss  Julia  Kennedy,  late  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Seattle,  is  now  in  Illinois,  and  is 
lecturing,  with  much  success,  before  gather- 
ings of  teachers  and  mothers.  Her  lecture 
entitled  "The  House  Beautiful"  is  very  highly 
commended. 

A  PRACTICAL  QUERY. 

A  customer  who  wants  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  calls  for  "1-5  per  cent  discount."  Can 
your  pupils  tell  what  the  trouble  is  with  him? 
Do  they  ever  make  a  similar  mistake? 

The  Illinois  Female  College  at  Jacksonville 
is  flourishing  under  the  management  of  J.  R. 
Harker.  This  is  as  we  expected.  We  learn 
that  the  attendance  last  year  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  year  previous,  and  this  year 
it  is  still  larger.  Three  new  teachers  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty. 

In  a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  teachers' 
institute  in  Placer  county,  California,  we  ob- 
serve that  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown,  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, was  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the 
institute,  and  he  also  gave  a  public  address  in 
the  evening.  Another  former  Illinoisan  who 
was  among  the  speakers  was  W.  H.  V.  Ray- 
mond. 

The  schools  of  Lanark,  111.,  have  got  into 
the  new  school  house  which  was  erected  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  not 
long  since.  A  fine  new  flag  ordered  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  was  unfurled  on 
dedication  day.  The  schools  are  very  full, 
eighty-five  in  the  high  school. 

A  GOOD  IDEA. 

On  election  day.  Prof.  Bolt,  of  the  high 
school  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  allowed  his  pupils 
to  hold  an  election  in  regular  order.  Regular 
ballots,  in  the  same  form  as  the  official  ones, 
were  used;  four  judges,  one  for  each  political 
party,  were  appointed;  and  the  election  was 
conducted  like  the  real  election,  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  the  girls  had  full  privileges. 

THE  WESTERN  TEACHER. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Western  Teacher,  published  in  Milwaukee  and 
edited  by  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  as  one  of  the 
brightest  and  sauciest  journals  published  any- 
where. It  has  convictions  and  the  courage  of 
them,  and  besides  its  columns  are  full  of  wise 
suggestions  on  the  How  and  the  Why  of  teach- 
ing.   By  a  special  arrangement  we  are  permit- 


ted to  offer  the  Western  Teacher  with  The 
Public- School,  Journal  for  $2.00  for  both. 
We  extend  this  offer  to  renewals  for  our  jour- 
nal as  well  as  to  new  subscribers.  Each  of 
these  journals  finds  its  complement  in  the  other 
to  a  degree  that  must  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
readers.  Try  it  for  a  year  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

The  people  of  Beardstown  deeply  regret  the 
ill-health  which  compelled  the  resignation 
of  their  superintendentof  schools,  M.M.  Moore. 
A  severe  attack  of  la  grippe  followed  by  ner- 
vous prostration  forced  Supt.  Moore  to  leave 
the  school-room  and  rest  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  His  management  of  the  Beardstown 
schools  has  been  very  successful,  being  char- 
acterized by  singleness  of  purpose,  vigorous 
methods,  and  a  fearless  discharge  of  duty. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  stay  the  schools 
have  been  placed  on  the  accredited  list  of  sev- 
eral universities.  A  library  containing  books 
for  the  primary,  as  well  as  the  higher  grades, 
has  been  secured  theschools, through  his  efforts. 
Pupils,  patrons,  and  teachers  send  with 
Supt.  Moore  their  sincere  wishes  for  a  speedy 
recovery. 

FREE  agriculture. 

The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  offers  free  of  charge,  a  special  short 
course  in  agriculture  during  the  winter  term, 
January  7  to  March  27,  1895.  This  course  will 
include  the  most  practical  parts  of  farm  man- 
agement, soils,  crops,  breeds  of  farm  animals, 
dairying,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management; 
together  with  a  full  term  of  veterinary  sci- 
ence, a  half  term  in  horticulture,  and  a  short 
series  of  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
economic  entomology,  vegetable  physiology, 
plant  diseases,  and  farm  buildings.  Five  days 
are  set  aside  for  attending  institutes  and  vis- 
iting farms.  The  instruction  will  be  given 
mostly  by  lectures  from  specialists  in  the  dif- 
ferent lines. 

A  GOOD  MAN  CHOSEN. 

J.  R.  Kirk,  of  Kansas  City,  was  elected  state 
superintendent  of  Missouri,  by  a  plurality  of 
about  12,000  votes.  We  have  the  happiness 
not  only  to  know  something  about  Mr.  Kirk, 
and  about  his  valuable  services  as  an  educator^, 
but  to  know  the  man  personally.  And  we- 
heartily  congratulate  him  upon  his  election,, 
and  the  good  people  of  the  state  no  less.  He 
is  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood,  thor- 
oughly equipped  by  study  and  reading,  and  by 
a  long  and  varied  experience  in  almost  every 
phase  of  school  work.  As  we  look  at  it,  the 
schools  of  Missouri  have  made  a  long  stride 
forward  under  the  administration  of  Supt. 
Wolfe,  and  we  are  very  certain  no  backward 
step  will  betaken  under  his  successor;  on  the 
contrary,  we  confidently  look  for  still  better 
things. 


New  Publications. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Miflfln  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  will  publish  during 
December  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series.    This  is  [No.  69]  Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne's  "The  Old  Manse  and  a  Few 
Mosses  "  (Paper,  15  cents).  This  book  con- 
tains four  sketches  from  "Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse:"  Browne's  Wooden  Image;  Feathertop; 
A  Moralized  Legend;  and  the  Old  Apple-Dealer, 
besides  the  title  sketch.  There  is  also  a  very 
interesting  introductory  sketch.  This  number 
is  also  published  with  No.  40  (Hawthorne's 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills  and  Sketches)  in 
linen  covers  at  40  cents. 

Systematic  Science  Teaching  is  the  name  of 
a  manual  of  inductive  elementary  work,  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Edward  Gardner  Howe,  of  Cham- 
paign, and  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Retail  price,  fl.50.  The  material  is  outlined 
for  the  different  grades,  showing  the  work  of 
each  year,  the  relation  of  the  year's  work  to 
that  done  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
year,  and  the  relation  of  science  to  the  other 
branches  taught.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  preface,  written  by  "Dr.  Harris:  "It 
is  very  important  to  have  the  scientific  studies 
cover  as  fully  as  possible  all  the  provinces  of 
nature.  1.  There  is  the  inorganic  province, 
containing  the  two  fields  of  astronomy  and 
physics  (including  chemistry).  "2.  There  is 
the  organic  province,  containing  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  Mr.  Howe,  in  this  work,  has  ac- 
cordingly made  his  course  a  spiral  one,  ascend- 
ing from  a  first  cycle  of  lessons  treating  the 
four  aspects  of  nature — 1,  stars  and  earth;  2, 
minerals  and  rocks;  3,  plants;  4,  animals, — to 
a  second,  third,  and  fourth  cycle, each  adapted 
to  a  more  advanced  class  of  pupils.  He  has 
taken  great  pains  to  so  grade  the  work  that 
the  pupils  will  be  found  ready  at  each  step  of 
progress  to  take  up  profitably  the  topics  as- 
signed. His  happy  selection  of  objects  in  the 
four  fields  of  nature-study  here  introduced  in- 
sures the  constant  interest  of  the  pupil;  but 
the  most  valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
detailed  hints  and  directions  to  the  teacher 
and  pupil  that  will  secure  correct  and  accurate 
habits  of  scientific  observation." 

Vail's  Vertical  Writing  Copy  Books  con- 
sist of  five  numbers.  They  are  published  by 
E.  O.  Vail,  editor  of  The  Intelligence  and  The 
Week's  Current,  at  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 
In  the  copies  in  these  books,  all  the  down- 
strokes  are  vertical  lines.  And  they  are  not 
coppprplate  engravings,  but  are  photographic 
reproductions  of  copies  actually  written  with 
a  free  hand.  They  have  the  imperfections 
and  irregularities  of  free-hand  writing,  there- 
fore, and,  in  this  respect,  are  a  return  to  the 
old-time  method  of  teaching  writing,  when 
the  master  wrote  the  copies. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  books  is  that 
the  writing  is  vertical.  This  is  a  recent  new 
departure  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  is 
meeting  with  much  favor,  when  the  novelty 
of  the  conception  and  the  conservatism  of 
teachers  is  taken  into  account.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Chicago  has  adopted  vertical  writ- 
ing for  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Vail's  copy-books  were  recommended 
above  others  by  the  supervisors  and  superinten- 
dentof  Chicago.  The  vertical  writing  has  much 
the  appearance  of  the  old  round  hand,  and 
those  who  have  looked  up  the  history  of  pen- 
manship report  that  in  the  middle  ages  and 


throughout  antiquity  all  writing  was  vertical. 
In  more  than  one  particular,  therefore,  these 
vertical  writing  books  are  a  return  to  former 
methods. 

While  this  style  of  writing  loses  something 
of  the  beauty  and,  possibly,  of  the  speed  of 
the  oblique  lines,  it  gains  much  in  legibility 
and  drops  off  a  good  many  useless  lines.  The 
principle  of  utility  controls  in  it. 

Whether  this  is  to  prove  a  fad  or  will  super- 
sede the  Spencerian  style  of  penmanship,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  We  think  that  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue  is  for  superintendents  and 
principals  to  give  it  a  trial  under  favorable 
conditions  in  one  of  their  schools  and  let  it 
prove  its  right  to  live.  For  the  everyday  uses 
of  business  life,  it  will  probably  continue  to 
grow  in  favor. 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  has  written  another 
book  on  Greek  education  that  is  stimulating 
beyond  what  is  usual  in  writings  on  this  topic. 
The  title  is  "The  Education  of  the  Greek  Peo- 
ple and  its  Influence  on  Civilization."  It  is 
No.  XXVIII  of  Appleton's  International  Edu- 
cational Series,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
more  extensively  read  than  any  other  volume 
of  that  remarkable  series.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  general  public, 
as  well  as  for  educators,  and  it  will  find  most 
of  its  readers  among  people  of  that  class.  It 
is  our  misfortune  that  it  is  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  America 
that  are  yet  interested  in  studies  of  this  kind. 

This  volume  does  not  treat  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  Greek  youth  were  trained  (that 
was  done  in  the  Aristotle) ,  but  of  the  ideas 
which  were  active  in  the  different  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  Greek  civilization.  No  one  in 
America  is  better  equipped  for  such  an  under- 
taking than  is  Mr.  Davidson,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  no  one  but  a  Scotchman  would 
write  in  such  a  spirit  of  confidence  that  he  has 
discovered  the  ultimate  truth  in  this  much 
cultivated  field  of  human  inquiry.  His  confi- 
dence, his  mastery  of  English,  and  his  great 
erudition  and  courage,  have  produced  a  book 
so  stimulating  that  the  reader  who  begins  it 
cannot  rest  until  he  has  perused  it  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  His  own  confidence  and 
sympathy  is  captured  at  the  start,  and  he  is 
carried  along  unresistingly  to  the  author's  con- 
clusions. We  have  read,  nowhere  else,  so  clear 
and  masterly  an  exposition  of  Greek  life  and 
its  ideas,  and  of  the  permanent  contribution 
that  Socrates  made  to  the  evolution  of  human 
thought,  as  is  found  in  this  volume.  Tbe  au- 
thor's admiration  for  the  work  of  Plato  is  not 
so  great. 

If  the  editor's  statement  be  true,  that  "the 
history  of  education  is  best  studied  when  ta- 
ken in  that  large  sense  in  which  nations  are 
said  to  be  teachers,  each  people  bringing  its 
ethnical  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the 
human  race,"  then  this  little  volume  is  one  of 
the  best  contributions  to  that  history  that  has 
appeared  in  recent  years.  It  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task  to  summarize  its  contents,  did 
our  space  permit.  A  statement  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  different  chapters  will  give 
some  idea  of  them  to  the  discriminating  reader. 
These  are:    1,  Nature  of  Education;   2,  Greek 
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Life  and  Ideas;  3,  Greek  Education  before  the 
rise  of  Philosophy;  4,  Greek  Education  after 
the  rise  of  Philosophy;  5,  The  Effort  to  find  in 
Individualism  a  Basis  of  Social  Order;  6,  The 
Endeavor  to  found  an  Educational  State  on 
Philosophic  Principles,  and  the  Result;  7,  The 
Attempt  to  found  an  Educational  State  on 
Inductive  Scientific  Principles,  and  the  Result; 
8,  Greek  Education  in  Contact  with  the  Great 
Eastern  World;  9,  Greek  Eaucation  in  Coniact 
with  the  Great  Western  World.  This  chapter 
contains  also  a  Resume  and  Conclusion. 

The  price  of  the  volume  is  S1.50,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  *fe  Co.,  New  York. 

A  notable  text-book  in  grammar  has  been 
published  recently  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  The  authors  are  Robert  C.  Metcalf, 
supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  Thomas 
Metcalf,  who  has  been  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  training  department  in  the  Illinois 
Normal  University.  It  is  a  volume  of  287 
pages  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  is  an  endeavor  to  lead  the  pupil  by 
easy  steps  to  understand  the  usual  construc- 
tions of  sentences,  and  to  study  the  uses  of 
words  and  classify  them  as  parts  of  speech. 
The  commanding  method  here  is  induction. 

The  second  part  calls  attention  to  inflection, 
its  extent  and  use,  and  also  to  the  substitutes 
for  inflection  which  are  employed  in  a  lan- 
guage like  the  English. 

The  third  part  gives  more  attention  to  analy- 
sis, in  which  carefully  selected  sentences,  il- 
lustrating almost  every  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion, are  studied. 

Each  succeeding  part  is  a  continued  review, 
also,  of  all  that  has  preceded  it.  Every  topic 
gives  evidence  of  a  long  and  thoughtful  expe- 
rience in  teaching  this  branch  of  study.  This 
book  is  the  best  answer  we  have  seen  to  the 
current  heresy  that  English  grammar  should 
have  no  place  in  the  common  school  curricu- 
lum. The  first  part  is  especially  suggestive 
and  stimulating,  and  places  the  pupil  in  the 
proper  attitude  for  the  easy  mastery  of  what 
follows,  as  well  as  for  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  value  of  this  study  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  life.  The  definitions  are  few  and 
clearly  stated,  and  the  sentences  are  well 
selected,  though  they  do  not  always  contain 
as  valuable  and  interesting  a  content  as  might 
be  desired.  The  idea  of  the  old  copy-books 
that  the  copies  should  be  statements  of  funda- 
mental truths,  or  valuable  information,  or 
beautiful  sentiment,  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
text-book  in  grammar  could  make  use  of  it  to 
the  profit  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  matter  of  the  development  of  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  parts  of  speech,  there  is  much 
that  is  admirable.  But  disappointment  is  oc- 
casionally felt  that  what  is  so  well  done  was 
not  better  done  in  some  instances. 

For  example:  The  pronoun  is  defined  as  "A 
word  used  instead  of  a  noun,"  but  in  the  elab- 
oration of  this  definition  it  seems  to  be  taught 
that  the  pronoun  does  not  denote  the  object 
directly,  but  only  indirectly,  through  its  ante- 
cedent, the  noun  for  which  it  stands.  This 
always  results  in  confusing  the  learner.  The 
pronoun  means  the  object  as  immediately  as 
does  the  noun.  It  expresses  the  object  with- 
out naming  it,  and  it  is  enabled  to  do  this  be- 


cause of  the  noun  that  has  gone  before  it  in 
most  cases,  though  not  always.  The  pronouns 
I,  you,  me,  and  others  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
denote,  in  the  mind  of  either  speaker  or 
hearer.  When  the  author  says  on  page  33,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  exposition,  that  pronouns 
frequently  have  no  antecedents  expressed,  the 
implication  is  that  they  are  understood.  This 
seems  to  us  to  lead  to  confusion  that  ought  to 
be  avoided. 

Also,  in  treating  of  the  verb,  a  correct  defini- 
tion is  given,  viz.,  "The  word  used  in  the  sen- 
tence to  make  an  assertion."  Farther  on  is 
the  statement,  "Some  words  assert  action, 
some  assert  existence,  and  some  assert  state  or 
condition."  This  is  all  good.  But  further  on 
is  the  statement  that  the  verb  is  not  complete  if 
an  addition  of  one  or  more  words  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  predicate.  For  example:  in 
James  lifted,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  incomplete. 
But  "lifted"  certainly  asserts  an  action.  It  is 
not  the  verb  element  in  "lifted"  that  is  incom- 
plete, but  the  action,  which  as  an  attribute  of 
James,  is  left  without  being  limited  to  any 
specific  object,  and  so  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence is  left  incomplete.  The  idea  that  a  verb 
must  form  a  complete  predicate  is  not  in  the 
definition,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

So,  again,  in  the  adverb,  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
verb expresses  some  attribute  of  another  attri- 
'bute  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  author.  The  statement  on  page  57  that 
words  are  adverbs  "because  they  are  usually 
added  to  verbs  to  explain,  or  in  some  way  to 
modify  their  meaning,"  seems  to  pay  more  re- 
gard to  the  derivation  of  the  word  "adverb," 
than  to  its  real  office  in  the  language.  It  is 
stated  clearly  enough  that  an  adjective  ax- 
presses  some  attribute  of  an  object,  but  the 
book  fails  to  treat  the  abverb  as  the  expression 
of  some  attribute  of  an  attribute,  which  is  its 
evident  function 

Our  own  observation  of  the  teaching  of 
grammar  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that 
much  of  the  confusion  that  arises  in  the  minds 
of  children  results  from  a  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  see  the  peculiar  function  of 
each  part  of  speech  in  our  language.  This 
volume  has  done  much  to  make  this  clear,  but 
it  might  have  done  more  in  respect  to  these 
three  parts  of  speech. 


The  Magazines. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  December  pre- 
sents the  usual  variety  of  sprightly,  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  articles. 

The  Cosmopolitan  under  its  low  price  does 
not  deteriorate.  It  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  of  the  magazines.  It 
is  well  illustrated. 

The  Child-Garden. — This  great  favorite  of 
the  children,  devotes  its  November  number  to 
seasonable  stories,  songs,  and  plays.  The 
frontispiece  is  the  Hunter's  Log  Cabin,  which 
added  romance  to  the  Wooded  Island  of  the 
World's  Fair.  Thanksgiving  stories  and  illus- 
trations make  the  number  a  valuable  visitor  at 
this  season. 
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The  Kindergarten  Magazine,  of  Chicago, 
is  bread  and  meat  to  parents  and  teachers. 
The  November  number  brings  a  symposium 
program  of  nature  study,  science  work,  and 
out-of-door  lessons. 

St.  Nicholas.— The  spirit  of  Christmastide 
breathes  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
for  December.  Poems,  pictures,  and  stories, 
bring  to  mind  all  the  happiest  associations  of 
the  season.  "Santa  Claus'  Pathway,"  "The 
Fool's  Christmas,"  "Chris  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp,"  "A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire,"  "The 
Martyrdom  of  a  Poet,"  "President  for  one 
Hour,"  and  "Fighting  a  Fire"  are  features  of 
the  number. 

The  Century  for  December  is  a  Christmas 
number  and  attracts  attention  by  a  special 
cover  in  a  novel  and  artistic  design,  and  by 
the  richness  of  its  numerous  and  beautifully 
printed  illustrations,  of  which  twenty-five  are 
of  page  size.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  old  Maryland 
homes  and  ways,  the  Italian  Premier  Crispi, 
science  and  religion,  the  labor  question  (in 
Kipling's  story);  the  painter  Van  Dyck,  with 
three  beautiful  examples  of  his  work  engraved 
by  Cole;  Christmas  poems  by  George  Parsons 
Lathrop  and  Julia  Scayer;  Christmas  stories  by 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,and- 
Grace  Wilbur  Conant;  Christmas  pictures  by 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  Scheurenberg,  Von  Uhde, 
Wenzell,  and  F.  S.  Church;  and  other  stories 
by  Nannie  A.  Cox,  Lucy  S.  Furman,  Kate 
Chopin,  and  George  A.  Hibbard,  besides  serials 
by  Marion  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son, in  all  ten  pieces  of  fiction. 


Indiana  State  Examination  Questions. 

science  of  education. 

1  Compare  and  contrast  the  purpose,  to  be  attained  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Eniilish  language,  English  grammar, 
and  English  composition,  especially  eraphat-izing  such 
purposes  as  are  peculiar  to  each  subject. 

2.  In  selecting  material  for  supplementary  reading, 
would  you  give  a  preference  to  that  which  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  practical  information,  or  that  which  has  chiefly 
to  do  with  the  development  of  ideals  of  moral  culture? 
Support  your  choice  with  reasons. 

3.  What  is  the  kind  of  culture  that  an  elementary  course 
of  geography  should  be  expected  to  give  to  pupils  ? 

4.  What  are  the  true  reasons  for  insisting  on  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  the  abstract  processes  of  arithmetic  ? 

5.  What  difference  of  method  are  two  teachers  likely  to 
exhibit  in  securing  order,  if  one  views  order  as  an  end 
in  itself,  and  the  other  views  it  as  a  means  to  other  ends  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  purpose  in  teaching  the  English  lan- 
guage is  to  teach  the  child  to  use  correct  forms 
of  words  and  sentences  in  expressing  his 
thoughts.  English  grammar  teaches  the 
science  of  sentence  construction.  Composition 
teaches  the  science  of  the  construction  of  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  the  latter;  for  the  reason  that  proper 
reading  literature)  can  be  made  the  means  of 
fixing  high  ideals  of  life  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, better  than  can  any  other  study. 

3.  They  should  be  able  to  picture  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  the  world  with  its  varying 
vegetation,  animal  life,  climate,  and  people  as 
to  their  characteristics  and  pursuits. 


4.  Rapidity  is  accuracy  that  has  become 
automatic.  The  school  should  insist  upon  ac- 
curacy, obtained  by  such  processes  as  will  most 
naturally  mature  into  rapidiiy.  But  there  is 
great  danger  that  too  much  energy  will  be 
wasted  in  the  effort  to  secure  rapidity  in  school 
work.  That  will  come  by  practice  if  the  child 
is  placed  in  after  life  in  a  position  where  it  is 
essential.  The  reason  for  accuracy  in  mathe- 
matics is  the  reason  for  it  everywhere.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  inaccurate  knowledge.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  inaccurate  it  is  not  knowledge. 

5.  Order  ought  to  be  viewed  both  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  as  a  means  to  other  ends.  As  an 
end  in  itself  because  he  lives  in  an  orderly 
world,  and  he  must  keep  step  with  it.  Asa 
means,  because  it  is  by  well  ordered  efforts 
that  other  ends  are  best  accomplished. 


u.  s.  history. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  African  slav- 
ery into  the  English  colonies  of  America.  To  how  maLy 
of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  did  it  finally  extend? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

3.  State  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  When  was  the  "era  of  good  feeling?"  why  was  it  so 
called? 

5.  For  what  each  of  the  following  noted:  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Robert  Morris,  Commodore  Perry,  Captain 
Eads? 

6.  Give  the  history  of  the  Alabama,  covering  its  owner- 
ship, how  obtained,  for  what  used,  and  what  became  of  it. 

7.  Name  the  last  six  states  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  tell  within  whose  administration  they  became  states. 
Of  how  many  does  the  United  States  now  consist?  In 
what  state  can  women  vote  and  hold  cflice  the  same  as 
men? 

ANSWERS. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  readily 
obtained  by  consulting  any  good  text-book  of 
United  States  history.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  fill  this  department  of  The  Journai.  with 
matter  that  is  found  in  better  form  in  books 
with  which  teachers  are  furnished  and  are 
more  or  less  familiar. 


READING. 

"He  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great,  and  on  no 
occasion  disgust  them  by  familiarity,  or  disgrace  himself 
by  servility,  proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by 
nature,  as  his  companions  are  by  rank  " — Colton  Lacon. 

1.  Who  are  the  "great"  here  referred  to? 

2.  Frorh  the  tenor  of  the  quotation,  to  what  nation 
would  you  suppose  the  author  to  belong? 

3.  What  does  "  to  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great" 
mean? 

4.  How  can  they  be  disgusted  by  familiarity? 

5.  How  can  one  disgrace  himself  by  servility? 

6.  Wlial  is  meant  here  by  "servility?" 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  "gentleman  by  nature?" 

8.  What,  by  a  "gentleman  by  rank?" 

9.  How  do  the  qualifications  mentioned  prove  one  to  be 
"a  gentleman  by  nature?" 

10.  Was  it  harder  in  former  times  to  show  one's  self  "a 
gentleman  by  nature"  than  it  is  now?  Why? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Those  born  to  high  positions. 

2.  To  one  having  a  titled  nobility. 

3.  To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nobility. 

4.  When  the  familiarity  passes  the  limits 
prescribed  by  custom. 

5.  By  discarding  his  manliness  in  his  efforts 
to  please  those  in  higher  station. 

7.  A  born  gentleman. 

8.  One  born  into  the  nobility. 
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9.  They  show  true  self-respect,  and  due  re- 
spect for  station.  A  true  gentleman  or  lady 
will  not  ignore  the  dignity  that  attaches  to 
high  position. 

10.  No.  The  gentleman  by  nature  has  al- 
ways been  respected. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Give  a  fall  discussion  (1)  or  {2).) 
1.  Describe  the  ear  and  indicate  the  function  of  each 
part. 

8.  Describe  the  circulatory  system,  and  explain  the 
function  of  the  various  parts. 

ANSWERS. 

These  are  purely  text-book  questions. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
1.  Define  the  adverbial  modifier.    Is  a  noun  ever  so 
uted?  If  it  is,  give  an  example. 
2  and  3.  Analyze- 
Over  the  vpooded  northern  ridge. 

Between  its  houses  brown, 
To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge, 
The  street  comes  stragglinji  down. 

4.  Give  the  uses  and  ideas  expressed  by  these  italicized 
words: 

(a)  The  ^hi^^  freighted  with  human  souls  sailed  out  of 
the  harbor. 

(6.)  The  ship  sailed  out  freighted  with  human  souls. 

5.  Give  the  construction  of  the  infinitives  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a.)  To  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  is  to  out- 
rage humanity. 

(b.)  The  villain  attempted  to  escape, 
(c. )  They  were  to  be  present  to-day. 
(d.)  We  desire  to  see  you  go. 

6.  Give  the  construction  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in 
the  following: 

(a.)  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies;  and  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  no'  to  be  compaied  unto  her. 
(6.)      Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

7.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  direct  from  the  indirect 
object?   Give  an  example  of  each. 

Correct  if  nee-  ssary,  giving  reasons, 
(a.)  I  expected  to  have  gone  yesterday. 
(6.)  That  custom  has  formerly  been  quite  popular. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  participle  from  the  verb 
"sing"  has  both  the  verb  and  the  adjective  nature.  What 
in  the  sentence  indicates  that  it  has  these  natures? 

10.  Which  do  you  regard  as  more  valuable  for  a  gram- 
mar class,  parsing  or  analyzing?  Why? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  is  one  that  shows  some  modification  of 
an  a'-jtribute  of  an  object.  It  cannot  be  a 
noun,  for  the  reason  that  a  noun  always  de- 
notes an  object;  and  not  an  attribute. 

2.  The  first  three  lines  are  three  adverbial 
elements  modifying  "comes."  Stragglings^ 
is  the  only  word  that  presents  any  difficulty.  It 
is  of  the  double  nature  of  an  adjective  describ- 
ing the  street,  and  of  an  adverb  describing 
how  it  seems  to  come  down.  The  street  is 
thought  of  as  moving  before  the  eye  like  a 
panorama. 

4.  The  first  is  adjective  and  the  second  has 
the  double  use  described  above. 

5.  {a.)  [1]  subject,  and  [2]  predicate;  (b.)  ob- 
ject of  verb;  (c.)  predicate;  (d.)  object  of  verb. 

6.  (a)  [1]  Adverbial  of  comparison  (thou,  ru- 
bies), and  [2]  adjective  modifying  things;  (b.) 
the  last  two  lines,  an  adjective  modifying  man; 
the  last  line,  an  objective  modifier  of  said. 

7.  By  the  sense.  Exs. :  He  struck  me;  di- 
rect.   He  gave  the  book  to  me,  indirect. 

8.  (a.)  I  expected  to  go,  etc.  To  go  should 
denote  the  same  time  as  expected,  (b.)  That 
custom  was,  etc.;  indefinite  past. 


9.  I  hear  a  bird  singing  in  the  air.  It  is 
evidently  adjective,  and  it  implies  the  asser- 
tion that  the  bird  is  singing,  also. 

10.  Parsing  is  analyzing.  But  analyzing 
takes  note  of  the  uses  of  phrases  and  clauses 
which  parsing  is  apt  to  disregard. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Draw 
within  this  map  the  state  of  Tennessee,  showing  its  rela- 
tive size  and  position  in  the  United  States. 

2.  When  and  to  what  extent  should  map  drawing  be  em- 
ployed? Why? 

3.  Name  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  ocean  currents?  What 
have  the  same  causes  to  do  with  winds,  if  any? 

.5.  How  and  by  whom  is  India  governed?   The  Guianas? 

6.  Bound  Scotl  nd.  Name  its  principal  cities  and  tell 
of  their  industries? 

7.  How  do  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  compare  with 
those  of  Colorado? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  three  most  important  cities  in 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  explain  their  importance. 

9.  Locate  Little  Kock.  Galena.  Manchester.  Leeds, 
Glasgow.  Moscow. 

10.  Describe  the  drainage  systems  of  South  America. 

ANSWERS. 

2.  When  a  child  begins  to  use  a  map,  he 
should  begin  to  draw  it.  The  map  is  a  very 
arbitrary  symbol  of  what  it  represents,  and 
must  be  learned,  as  one  learns  to  read,  by  as- 
sociating the  surface  represented  with  the 
map.    Great  care  is  needed  to  insure  that  the 


For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 
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Get  the  Best. 


Some 
of 
Our 
Recent 
Publica- 
tions 
which 
are 

Conceded 

to 

be 

the 

Best 


The  Normal  Course  in  Number. 

A  two-book  Series  in  Arithmetic.  Progressive,  practical,  well-graded,  thorough,  com- 
bining the  best  features  of  the  new  education  with  such  of  the  old  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  good.  It  aims  to  make  clear,  logical  thinkers,  and  to  fit  for  the  actual  work  of  life. 
Adopted  by  such  educational  centers  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  etc.,  etc.   Don't  change  Arithmetics  without  seeing  these  books. 

Tlie  Normal  Coui*se  in  Reading,  and  Spelling. 

The  most  popular  books  in  their  respective  lines  publishpd  for  many  years.  The  best 
schools  do  not  regard  their  equipment  as  complete  unless  the  Normal  Course  has  representa- 
tion on  their  list  of  Readers.  A  Primary  Speller  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Course  in 
Spelling. 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing. 

Slanting  and  Vertical  Copies.— A  carefully  prepared  and  thoroughly  developed  Sys 
tern  of  Writing,  embodying  the  most  approved  methods.  The  Vertical  Copies  have  just  been 
adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

The  Normal  Music  Course, 

Charts,  Mu^ic  Readers,  Cecilian  Series,  Euterpean.  The  most  educational,  convenient, 
complete,  and  economical  Music  Course  ever  published. 

TWO  NEW,  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Way  marks  for  Teachers. 

The  most  practical,  helpful,  sympathetic  book  of  its  kind  issued  lor  a  generation. 
Brings  the  Normal  School  home  to  all  who  read  it,  and  gives  aid  and  inspiration  lor  the 
work  of  the  class-room.    The  teacher  who  tvishes  to  succeed  and  to  rise  cannot  afford  to  be 

without  it. 


Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism, 


The  only  systematic  collection  of  patriotic  literature  extant,  adapted  in  scope,  size,  and 
price  to  school  use.  For  general  supplementary  reading,  for  reading  in  connection  with 
United  States  History,  and  for  declamation.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  love  and  honor 
their  country. 


We  can  mention  but  few  of  our  books  here, 
for  our  catalogue,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


Whatever  you  want  or  are  considering,  send 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

263-264  Wabasli  .4Lvenue,  Chicago. 


PHILADELPH  lA. 


map  causes  the  child  to  image  the  object  it 
represents,  just  as  in  reading,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  word  causes  the  child  to  think 
the  idea  it  represents. 

4.  The  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ocean  is  caused  by  difference 
in  temperature.  The  same  cause  produces 
winds. 

All  the  other  questions  are  answered  in  any 
geography. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  effect  uoon  the  value  of  a  fraction  of  mul- 
tiplying its  denominator  ?  Why  is  this  true  ?  How  would 
you  make  it  plain  to  a  class  beginning  fractions  ? 

3.  A  makes  a  note  June  5,  1875,  for  $351.03  due  in  2 
years,  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  date.  December  5,  1875, 
he  pays  $10.00,  and  June  6,  1876,  he  pays  $20  00.  What 
does  he  owe  June  5,  1877? 

4.  A  man  sold  a  piece  of  land  200  feet  long  by  160  feet 
wide  at  $75.00  per  acre.   How  much  did  he  receive? 

5.  Divide  .005  by  50. 

6.  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  ditch  100  yards  long,  3  feet 
deep,  4  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  7  feet  wide  at  lop,  at  8 
cents  per  cubic  yard? 

7.  10  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  a  hogshead  leaked  out. 
After  replacing  5  gallons,  it  was  found  that  the  barrel 
then  contained  95  per  cent  of  the  original  amount.  What 
was  the  original  amount  ; 

8.  If  %  of  a  yard  of  silk  cost  $21-21,  what  will  5-6  of  a 
yard  cost?    Write  an  analysis. 

9.  When  would  you  begin,  and  to  what  extent  would 
you  use  the  text-book  wi'h  an  arithmetic  class? 

10.  What  per  cent  of  5-6  is  >i?  What  per  cent  of  ^  is  5-6? 


ANSWERS. 

1.  It  divides  the  value  of  the  fraction  by  the 
number  used  as  a  multiplier.  Because  the 
number  of  parts  required  to  make  a  whole  is 
made  so  many  times  as  great  as  it  was  before; 
hence  the  parts  are  proportionally  smaller.  It 
will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  understands  that 
the  numerator  numbers  the  fractional  units, 
and  that  the  denominator  shows  how  many 
such  units  will  make  a  whole  one. 

2.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  printer,  but  in 
the  copy  sent  us,  the  statement  is  not  intel- 
ligible. 

3.  Solve  by  the  common  rule  of  partial  pay- 
ments. 

4.  Find  the  number  of  square  feet  of  land 
sold,  divide  that  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
in  an  acre,  and  multiply  $75.00  by  the  quotient. 

5.  of  -0050  is  .0001. 

6.  The  average  width  is  5i  feet,  or  If  yards. 
There  are  183^  cubic  yards,  at  8  cents  a  yard. 

7.  100  gallons. 

8.  If  I  of  a  yard  of  silk  cost  |  of  a  dollar,  f 
of  a  yard  will  cost  f  of  a  dollar. 

9.  It  depends  on  the  class  and  on  the  text- 
book. Use  a  good  text-book,  as  soon  as  they 
can  understand  it,  and  as  much  as  it  is  helpful. 

10.  ^  is  I  of  I,  or  40%.  f  is  3^  times  i,  or 
250%. 
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McMurry's  General  Method  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. , 
Bloomington,  III.    Price,  75  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  McMurry's  Special  Method 
of  Literature  and  History  is  just  published. 
It  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  It  con- 
tains 116  pages,  and  sells  for  30  cents. 

"I  wish  w«'d  get  a  good  story  from  the  Chi- 
nese war,"  said  the  telegraph  editor. 

"Hugh!"  snorted  the  advertising  solicitor. 
"I  wish  we  had  a  war  between  two  rival  bak- 
ing-powder companies.  That's  the  kind  of  a 
bloody  conflict  I'd  like  to  see. — Kansas  City 
World. 

Do  you  want  a  cheap  Christmas  present  for 
a  child  seven  or  eight  years  old  ?  Give  him 
Classic  Stories  (illustrated),  by  Mrs.  McMurry, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  (illustrated),  by  McMurry 
&  Husted.  Price  of  each,  35  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Newsvender — "Paper,  guv'nor,  all  the  win- 
ners!" (Pause,  no  answer.)  "Latest  bettin', 
guv'nor — 'orrible  murder — revoltin'  details" — 
pause — "sick'nin'  perticulers" — pause;  plays 
trump  card — "sensash'nal  divorce  case,  guv'- 
nor!" (No  answer.)  "G'arn,  y'ain't  human." 
—Pick-Me-Up. 


Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  is  meeting 
with  great  favor  everywhere.  The  Teachers' 
and  Mother's  Edition  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  published.  Price  of  this  edition,  40  cents; 
child's  edition,  35  cents. 

DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy  is  a  handsome 
book,  bound  in  cloth,  and  gold-embossed,  for 
40  cents.  It  is  a  good  Christmas  present  for 
any  boy  or  girl. 

When  our  friends  order  books  of  us  which 
we  donot  publish,  they  will  often  confer  a  favor 
by  naming  the  publisher. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  has  the  following 
to  say  of  the  child's  edition  of  Classic  Stories 
for  the  Little  ones,  by  Lida  B.  McMurry.  Miss 
Harrison  is  principal  of  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of 
Fairy  Tales  of  great  merit: 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Nov.  23,  1894. 
Dear  Sir— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  to 
all  mothers,  kindergartners,  and  primary  teachers,  the 
little  volume,  ''Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,"  re 
cently  published  by  The  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  cluster  of  time-honored  gems  of  literature, 
set  in  excellent  form  wnd  language  for  the  needs  of  the 
young  children.  1  have  read  them  to  a  little  four  year-old 
oirl,  who  manifested  the  keenest  delight  and  interest  in 
them;  and  a  seven-year  old  boy  has  read  them  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  me.  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing the  book  to  my  mothers'  classes. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

Elizabkth  Harrison. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  ^  SANBORN, 


have  .just  published 


ExePGise  Book  in  Algebra.  By  M.  S.  McCURDY,  M.A.. 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  Cloth;  173  pages; 
60c,  list. 

A  collection  of  exercises  similar  in  character  to  those  in 
the  ordinary  text  books,  of  medium  grade  as  to  difficulty, 
and  selected  for  drill  upon  those  topics  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  master, 

Seleetions  from  Washington  Irving.  (In  the  Students' 
Series  of  English  Classics.)    Edited  by  Isaac  Thomas, 


CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON. 


Cloth:  383 


Hillhonse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
pages;  50c,  list. 

SEUECTIONS. 

Capture  of  New  Amster-   7.  Columbus'  Discovery  of 


dam. 

3.  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

3.  Christmas  Sketches. 

4.  Stratford  on-Avon. 

5.  The  Stout  Gentleman. 

6.  Dolph  Heyliger. 


Land. 

8.  Surrender  of  Grenada. 

9.  Palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

10.  Two  Discreet  Statues. 

11.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

12.  Washington  at  Princeton 


THE  BEQIflfiEIlS'  l^EHDEI^S.  .  .  .  THE  EDUCHTIOri All  SVSTEW  OF  PErHWAflSHlP. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


By  WALTEK  K.  PALMER, 

M.E.  A  condensed  text  for  schools. 
Clear,  concise,  practical.  A  valuable 


aid  to  teaciiers  giving  oral  instruction.    Price,  80  cents;  teachers,  half  price. 

C.  B.  PALMER,  Publisher,  28  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Northwestern 
Teachers'  Agency 


Needs  good  Teachers  for  the  various  grades 
from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  for 
the 

January  Openings. 

Write  for  Circulars.     J.  H.  MILLER,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS.  CHARLES  CO., 211  &213Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 
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[Becember, 


PANCOAST'S 

Introduction  to  English  Literature 

By  henry  S.  PANCOAST, 

Author  of  "Representative  English  Literature.  ' 

473  pages,  16mo.    Teachers'  price,  $1.25;  postage,  8  cents. 


"I  was  much  pleased  with  FdincoaisVs  Representative  English  Literature,  but  I  think  the 
present  volume  {FabncoB,st''s  Introduction  to  English  Literature)  an  improvement  upon  that,  and 
adapted  to  a  wider  use.  It  combines  brevity  with  interest  as  no  similar  manual  has  succeeded 
indoing.  I  propose  to  use  it  with  a  college  class  next  year." — Prof.  P.  T.  Winchester,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


It  is  enough  that  it  treats  the  history  of  English  Literature  as  closely  connected  with 
general  history,  that  the  style  is  interesting,  the  conception  broad  and  clear,  the  biographical 
details  nicely  subordinated  to  matters  more  important,  and  that,  as  we  said  of  the  book  in  its 
earlier  form,  not  even  the  dullest  pupil  can  study  it  without  feeling  the  historical  and  logical 
continuity  of  English  Literature. — The  Nation. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York 


More  of  our  teachers  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy.  The  orders  for 
the  book  are  sensibly  increasing. 

FARMER  meadow's  POSITION, 

Stranger— Ow — wow — ouch?  Call  off  y'er 
dog! 

Farmer  Meadow — Here,  Tige!  Well,  what 
business  have  you  got  here,  anyhow? 

"I'm  a  tramp.  I'm  lookin'  for  work.  Lost 
"a  job  durin'  the  Chicago  strike." 

'Oh,  ho!  So  you  was  one  of  the  fellows  that 
was  rioting  around  Chicago?" 

"No,  sir,  I  was  a  law-abidin'  striker.  Them 
rioters  wasn't  strikers;  they  was  only  sympa- 
thizers." 

"Jes'  so.  Wall,  I  don't  like  y'r  looks,  but  I 
won't  hurt  yeh.  I'm  a  law-abidin'  farmer,  I 
am.  Look  out  for  Tige,  though.  He's  one  o' 
my  sympathizers. "--ii/e. 

Look  at  our  advertising  pages,  and  note 
carefully  what  they  say.  See  what  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.  has  that  you  want.  And 
see  what  our  other  advertisers  have  that  will 
interest  you.  We  verily  believe  that  they  are 
"all  honorable  men."  When  you  order  any- 
thing from  them,  please  to  mention  this  Jour- 
nal. 

Uncle — What  have  you  learned  at  school  to- 
day, Robbie? 

Robbie — Just  how  to  take  the  back  off  my 
history  and  fix  a  real  good  Indian  story  into  it, 
so  the  teacher  can't  find  out  that  I  ain't  study- 
ing. 


NOT  QUITE  THE  SAME. 

Hand  in  hand 

The  lovers  go, 
The  moon,  the  silent 

Lake,  a  row. 

A  month  has  passed, 
They're  married  now: 

A  word,  a  look 
Or  two,  a  row. 

— Pack. 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by 
Lida  B.  McMurry  and  May  Hall  Husted,  is 
now  through  the  press,  and  we  are  able  to  fill 
orders  promptly.  This  volume,  and  "Classic 
Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,"  by  Lida  B.  Mc- 
Murry, are  material  in  literature  to  be  used 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  of  school. 
The  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is  even  a  more  beauti- 
ful Book  than  the  "Classic  Stories."  A  teach- 
er's edition  contains  a  valuable  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  this  story  in  the  education  of 
children,  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  also  an 
extended  exposition  of  a  method  of  teaching  it 
by  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated  and  the  language  is  that  of  chil- 
dren. Any  child  that  can  read  a  first  reader 
can  read  this.  The  "Crusoe"  is  the  second 
book  of  the  series  that  leads  up  to  "Pioneer 
History  Stories  and  Geography."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 
Blooraington,  111.  The  price  is  40  cents  for 
the  teacher's  edition,  and  35  cents  for  the 
other. 
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THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL, 
i Illustration  from  Classic  Stories.) 


Handsomely  Bound 
Full  Cloth 

Appropriately  Illustrated 


MRS.  McMURRY'S 


Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Oaes  i 


We  are  receiving  many  strong  commendations  of  this  little  volume. 
The  Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  is  indispensable  to  those  who  \?ith 
to  teach  these  stories  with  the  best  results. 

Among  the  many  letters  we  have  received  from  primary  teachers, 
kindergartners,  and  superintendents,  is  the  following  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  who  is  principal  of  the  renowned  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 
Her  opinion  of  child  literature  passes  current  as  authoritative  among  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  those  who  are  making  a  study  of  children. 
Mothers  and  teachers  alike  acknowledge  her  genius  both  as  a  thinker  and 
a  practical  kindergartner.    She  writes  us  as  follows. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
Dear  Sir:  November  :J3,  1894. 

It  gives  me  <rreat  pleasure  to  recommend  lo  all  mothers,  kindergart- 
ners, and  primary  te  k  hers  the  little  volume,  "Clasj^ic  fetories  for  the 
Little  Ones,  recently  published  by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  cluster  of  time-uunored  gems  of  literature,  set  in  excellent 
form  and  lauiiudge  for  the  needs  of  young  children.  I  have  read  them  to 
a  little  four-yt^ar  old  girl,  who  manifested  the  keen^-st  delight  and  interest 
iu  them,  and  a  seven-year-old  boy  has  read  them  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
me.  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  jecommendiug  the  book  to  my  mothers' 
classes.  Yours  most  cordially, 

□  Elizabeth  Harrison. 


It  will  make  a  most  acceptable  holiday  gift.  The  Teachers'  and  Mothers' 'Edition 
contains  an  appendix  of  forty  pages  of  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  these  stories  with  the 
best  results. 

Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  sent  (postpaid;  for  40  cts. 
Child's  "  "  "         "   35  " 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomington,  III. 


here's  a  chance  to  get  a  start. 
Write  to  Frederick  Abbott,  land  commis- 
sioner, Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  little 
pamphlet  which  will  tell  you  how  and  where 
to  get  work  at  good  wages  and  a  chance  to  get 
and  pay  for  a  good  farm  in  ten  years. 

Becker— I  see  by  the  posters  that  Foot- 
lights, the  tragedian,  travels  under  his  wife's 
management. 

Decker — So  do  most  men,  but  they  don't  ad- 
vertise it. — Memphis  Scimetar. 

A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a  broom  or  a 
water  pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  c^ood  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  a  pos- 
tal card  to  E.  L.  Kellog  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
for  their  Catalogue  of  Teachers'  Helps.  It  de- 
scribes scores  of  books  that  will  aid  you  in 
your  work,  save  you  time  and  labor,  and  en- 
able you  to  have  a  good  school.  To  anyone 
answering  this  advertisement,  and  sending  10 
cents,  a  copy  of  McMurry's  "  How  to  Conduct 
the  Recitation"  will  be  sent  with  the  cata- 
logue. 

Double  feed— The  Rapid  Writer. 


City  Boy— Do  they  always  keep  that  big  bell 
on  the  cow? 

Papa — Yes,  my  boy. 

City  Boy — I  suppose  it  is  to  keep  her  from 
falling  asleep  in  this  quiet  place. 

"TRUST  those  who  HAVE  TRIED." 

Catarrh  caused  hoarseness  and  difficulty  in 
speaking.  I  also  to  a  great  extent  lost  hear- 
ing. By  the  use  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm  drop- 
ping of  mucus  has  ceased,  voice  and  hearing 
have  greatly  improved. — J.  W.  Davidson,  At- 
torney at  Law,  Monmouth,  111. 

I  used  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  catarrh  and 
have  received  great  benefit.  I  believe  it  a  safe 
and  certain  cure.  Very  pleasant  to  take. — 
Wm.  Frazer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Price  of  Cream  Balm  is  fifty  cents. 

You  want  some  cards  for  your  pupils  at 
Christmas.  We  have  some  pretty  ones,  and 
they  cost  but  little  money.  Send  your  remit- 
tance to  the  Public-School  Pub.  Co.,  and  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  returns.  Price,  fifty 
cents  per  100. 

Prohibitionists  are  advised,  "Vote  as  you 
pray."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  them 
will  take  this  to  be  an  "early  and  often" 
racket. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Do  you  want  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary for  5'^our  school?  You  do,  if  you  haven't 
it  already.  Send  ^9  00  to  the  Public-School 
Pub.  Co.,  and  receive  one  by  return  mail. 
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If  you  want  your  Journal  discontinued, 
send  your  order,  and  the  balance  you  owe,  to 
the  office  in  Bloomington,  and  it  will  stop. 
Don't  expect  that  notifying  an  agent,  or  get- 
ting your  postmaster  to  send  a  card  saying  it 
is  "refused,"  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

Let  us  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  brewers  for 
the  better  advertisement  of  their  products. 
Hang  on  all  the  town  drunkards  a  placard 
which  says,  "Loaded  with  our  goods."  This 
method  is  used  by  many  manufacturers  on 
their  wagons  and  railroad  cars,  and  is  con- 
sidered good  advertising. — Reflector. 

CANADIAN  EXCURSION  VIA  WABASH  LINE. 
ONE  FARE  FOR  ROUND  TRIP. 

On  December  19,  20,  and  21,  the  Wabash 
Line  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  Chicago 
to  all  principal  points  in  Canada,  at  one  lim- 
ited first  class  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  good  going  on  any  of  above  dates,  and 
returning  up  to  January  9,  189.5,  inclusive. 
Service  strictly  first  class.  For  maps,  time 
tables,  tickets,  berths,  and  full  information, 
apply  at  city  ticket  office,  201  Clark  street. 

"Are  you  to  be  let  with  the  room?"  asked  a 
book  agent  of  a  young  lady  on  Walnut  street. 

"No;  I'm  to  be  let  alone,"  she  answered. — 
Liim  Smith's  Herald. 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 


8100  REWARD,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cureis  the  only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa- 
tient strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 

Visitor — I  suppose  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  sent  in  to  you  for  publication. 

Editor — No;  not  very  much  poetry,  as  a  rule. 
Some  of  it  is  verse,  and  some  of  it  is  worse. — 
Sorrier ville  Journal. 

Toy  money  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  pieces  of  apparatus,  with  little  learn- 
ers in  arithmetic.  And  they  delight  in  its  use. 
Send  25  cents  to  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  and  get  a  box. 

Higbee — By  Jove,  old  man,  you  are  looking 
extremely  well.    Been  taking  a  vacation? 
Bradford — No;  my  wife  has. 


FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

I=OR    THIRD  GRKDE. 

Just  Introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  what  Supt.  Powell  eaye  of  Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  after  using  6,000  of  theiu: 
''HaW 8  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Secona  Grade  has  proved  very  valuable  for  making  pupils  do  independent 

work.   It  is  as  valuable  in  helping  make  thoughtful,  intelligent  readers  as  it  is  in  developing  independence  and 

strength  in  solving  number  problems.'" 

GOOD  POINTS 

OF  FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER  FOR  THIRD  GRADE. 

It  is  Arithmetic  from  the  child's  standpoint.  It  furnishes  Drill  Work  in  its  most  interest- 
ing form.  It  makes  "Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  integers.  It  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
mathematical  terms  and  expressions,  and  gives  familiarity  with  them  by  their  repeated  and 
intelligent  use.  It  is  a  gradual  development  of  Number  principles.  Its  statements  induce 
thinking  to  the  point.  It  makes  figures  useful  things  to  the  children.  Its  plan  is  thoroughly 
philosophical.  Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles  to  the  child  mind.  It  trains 
pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  problems  before  trying  to  solve  them.  It  leads  forward  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  so  that  the  "dull  pupils"  can  grasp  the  principles.  It  does  this 
by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sentence,  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  It  excludes  all  "juggling 
with  figures,"  all  use  of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil.  It  simplifies  reduction  of 
fractions  so  that  it  becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to  pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 

PRICES  OF  THE  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  _  _  .  -  23  cents. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third  Grade,       -  -  -  -  -     30  cents. 

TK   iZERV   PRPJCTICT^U   BOOK  IS 

ppank  H.  Hall's  flpithmetic  of  the  Farm  and  CXlopkshop. 

By  mail,  28  eents. 

It  contains  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the  activities  of  life.  , 

Send  your  name  and  addieps  and  we  will  send  you  our  new  catalogue.    Address  I 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  ^ 

OH  AS.  S.  \NOODARD,  MANAGER, 
307  AND  309  WABASH  AVENUE,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


The  Last  Leaf 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmeb.  Popular  Holiday 
Edition.  With  a  touching  Prefatory  Letter  by  Dr.  Holmes 
and  many  illustrations  by  Hopkinson  Smith  and  Geobge 
Wharton  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Year  Book 

Selections  from  Dr.  Holmes's  prose  and  poetry  for 
every  day  of  the  year.  With  a  fine  portrait.  Attractively 
bound.    16mo,  $1.00. 

Tlieir  Wedding  Journey 

By  W.  D.  Howells.  Holiday  Edition.  Fully  illus 
trated  by  Clifford  Carleton,  and  bound  in  very  attrac- 
tive style  from  a  design  by  Mrs.  Whitman.  Crown  8vo. 
$3.0  J. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

In  the  remarkable  translation  by  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald. With  a  biography  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  56  superb, 
illustrations  by  Elihu  Vedder.  Popular  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  $5.00. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Holiday  Edition. 
AVith  numerous  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  An  exceed- 
ingly attractive  book.    Crown  octavo,  $2.00. 

Timothy's  Quest 

A  fine  Holiday  Edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  most 
popular  stories.  Very  fully  and  artistically  illustrated  by 
Oliver  Hkrford,  and  attractively  bound.  Crown  Svo, 
$1.50. 

Little  Mr.  Thimblefinyer  and  his  Queer  Country 

A  delightful  book  for  young  folks  (and  older  ones). 
By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  "Uncle  Remus" 
books.  Fully  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  Oliver 
Hertord.    Square  Svo.  $2.00. 

When  Mollie  was  Six 

A  deliarhtful  story,  simple  natural,  engaging,  and  of 
charming  literary  quality.  By  Eliza  Orne  White,  author 
of  "Winterborough."  With  illustrations  by  Katharine 
Ptle.   An  exquisite  holiday  book.    Square  16rao,  $1.00. 


POETRY 


Whittier's  Poetical  V\forks 

Complete  in  a  new  Cambridge  Edition.  With  a  bio" 
graphical  sketch,  notes,  index  to  titles  and  first  lines,  a 
portrait  and  an  engraving  of  Whittier's  Amesbury  home. 
Uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Longfelloiv.  Crown  Svo, 
gilt  top,  $2.00:  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $.3."5U;  tree  calf  or  full 
levant,  $5.50. 

Whittier's  Poetical  Works 

New  Handy  Volume  Edition.  In  four  beautiful  vol- 
umes. With  four  portraits  and  a  view  of  VV^hittier's  Oak 
Knoll  home.  Uniform  with  the  Handy  Volume  Longfel- 
low. 4  vols.  16mo,  $.5.00;  half  calf  extra,  gilt  top,  $9.75; 
full  morocco,  flexible,  in  fine  leather  box,  $9.75;  full  calf, 
flexible,  $12.75. 

Inyuarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems 

By  T.  B.  Aldrich.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $1.85. 

A  beautiful  book  containing  the  poems  written  by  Mr. 

Aldrich  in  the  last  six  years. 


BIOGRAPHY 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Life  and  Letters.  By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.  With  7 
portraits  and  views.     2  vols,  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

A  work  which  all  admirers  of  the  poet  and  all  lovers  of 
the  man  will  welcome  with  peculiar  gratitude. 

George  William  Curtis 

An  appreciative  and  admirable  account  of  this 
knightly  roan  and  great  citizen.  By  Edward  Cary,  in 
American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  With  a  portrait.  16mo, 
$1.25. 

Lucy  Larcom 

Life,  Letters,  and  Diary.  By  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addi- 
son.   With  a  fine  new  portrait.    16mo,  $1.25. 

A  book  of  great  interest  about  one  of  the  noblest  of 
American  women. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe 

Her  autobiography.  With  a  portrait  and  picture  of 
her  home.   2  vols.  Svo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

"Miss  Cobbe  ha^  something  of  interest  in  the  form  of 
letters  or  stories  about  all  sorts  of  notable  people,  includ- 
ing Mill,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  Browninsr,  Dean  Stanley, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mrs.  Kemble,  Lady 
Byron,  Mrs.  S'towe,  Mary  Somerville,  Dr.  Jowett,  W.  R. 
Greg,  and  many  others."— Zc>?ic?on  Telegraph. 

Familiar  Letters  of  Thoreau 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  notes,  by  Frank  B. 
Sanborn.  Uniform  with  the  Riverside  Edition  of 
Thoreau's  works.  With  a  full  index.  Crown  Svo,  gilt 
top,  $1.50. 

Maria  Edgeworth 

Life  and  letters.  Including  letters  and  views  of  Scott, 
Lady  Byron,  Hallam,  Madame  de  Stael,  Necker,  Due  de 
Broglie,  and  many  other  celebrities.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.  With  portrait  and  view  of  her  home.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo,  $4.00. 

ESSAYS 
Pushing  to  the  Front; 

Or,  Success  Under  DiflSculties.  By  Orison  Swett 
Marden.  Witn  24  excellent  portraits  of  famous  persons. 
Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

An  irresistible  kind  of  book,  showing  by  vigorous 
statement  and  most  abundant  and  various  anecdotes  how 
victory  may  be  gained  over  obstacles  and  success  achieved 
by  pluck,  will,  and  persistency.  Every  one,  especially 
every  young  person,  who  wishes  to  reach  the  "front," 
should  read  this  book.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  a  hol- 
iday gift. 

Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art 

A  book  of  high  critical  character  and  interest.  By 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  "Men  and  Letters,"  etc. 
Crown  SVO.  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Talk  at  a  Country  House 

Interesting  imaginary  conversations,  at  an  English 
country  house,  on  farnous  Englishmen,  English  society, 
politics,  and  literature,  Assyrian  inscriptions,  etc.  By 
Sir  Edward  Strachey.  With  a  portrait  and  engraved 
title  page.    16rao,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan 

A  w  rk  of  great  interest  on  the  less  known  portions 
and  customs  of  Japan.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  2  vols., 
Svo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

"A  very  great  book."— iVew;  York  Times. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  Postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  ]VIiFFLiiN  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 
PENCILS. 


SAMPLES  SENT 
39  FOR  i6  CENTS. 


DIXON'S  ''AMERICAN  GRABHITB''  PENCILS 

Are  used  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


The  books  for  teachers  and  schools  published 
by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co.  constitute 
a  unique  series.  There  is  an  organic  and  or- 
ganizing idea  running  through  them  all.  This 
series  includes  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry's  books 
on  Method  and  his  Pioneer  History  Stories,  Mrs. 
McMurry's  Classic  Tales  for  Littl'i  Ones  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  President  De  Garmo's  Lan- 
guage Lessons  and  Tales  of  Troy,  Prof.  Jones's 
Ethical  Element  in  Literature,  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pickard's  Brief  History  of  Political  Parties. 
All  of  these  books  are  small  in  size,  stimu- 
lative in  content,  and  moderate  in  price. 
Teachers  who  wish  to  be  "up  with  the  times" 
can  not  afford  to  be  ignorant  respecting  any 
one  of  them.    See  adv.  page. 

"Jackass!"  said  the  horsefly  scornfully  to 
the  jackass. 

"Back-biter!"  retorted  the  jackass. 

And  the  wagon  was  so  disgusted  at  the  dis- 
play of  feeble  wit  that  it  stuck  out  its  tongue, 
while  the  wheel  frankly  acknowledged  that  it 
was  tired. — Harper's  Bazar. 

A  COMFOKTABLE  ROUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

During  the  winter  you  should  patronize  the 
Phillips-Rock  Island  excursions  that  run  from 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis  every  Tuesday,  and 
via  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Ft.  Worth, 
and  El  Paso,  lands  you  at  Los  Angeles  the  fol- 
lowing Saturc'ay  night. 

Trip  is  quick  and  cheap,  for  a  second-class 
ticket  takes  you  on  a  fast,  first-class  train, 
and  sleeping  car  all  the  way  only  costs  86.00 
from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  or  Minneapolis  and 
but  $5.00  from  Kansas  City. 

Write  at  once  for  a  folder  that  gives  route 
and  time  table  and  any  ticket  agent  can  give 
you  the  rate  for  cheap  ticket  that  permits  you 
to  ride  on  the  fastest  trains,  and  for  small 
amount  additional  (mentioned  above)  you  have 
"  A  Through  Sleeper." 

These  tourist  excursions  are  a  popular  mode 
of  travel,  and  in  winter  this  is  a  popular  route. 

John  Seba^stian,  G.P.A. 

Mrs.  McMurry's  Classic  Tales  for  the  Little 
Ones  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It 
is  a  rare  mail  that  brings  no  orders  for  this 
book.    See  adv.  pages. 


FREE 

TO 

LADIES 
ONLY. 


A  valuable  bonk  entitled  "Secrets  of 
The  Toilet,"  containing  new  receipts, 
sent  Free,  explaining  :i  new  method  of 
easily  producing  an  exquisite  complexion 
without  paint,  powders,  or  poisonous  com- 
pounds; rational  method  of  curing  all  skin 
diseases,  improvinti  tiie  form,  etc.  Many 
ladies  made  beautiful  by  following  direc- 
tions contained  in  this  book.  Address, 
with  3c  stamp, 

BOBDEAUZ  TOILET  CO., 
132  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


LADIES,  If  you  have  superfluous 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

pend  for  new  information  how  to  remove  it  easily  and  ef- 
fectually without  chemicals  or  instruments.  Correspond- 
ence confidential  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  PERKY,  box  93,  Oak  Park,  III. 
Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Public-School  Journal. 

SHOKTHAND  thoroughly  taught  by 
mail.    Success  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. R.  C.  HoLADAy,  Winston,  N.  C. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
State  Normal  University 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. 

Winter  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Januarys,  1895;  closes 
March  21. 

Faculty:  16  professors  and  several  assistants, 
students:    Fall  Terra,  425. 

Courses  of  Study:    Preparatory,  High  School,  and  four 

Normal  Courses. 
Model  Training  School:    100  pupils  and  three  Train- 

mix  Teachers. 
Boarding  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week. 
Tuitlou  Free  to  Normal  students. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address, 

H.  AV.  EVEREST,  Regent. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 

Mr.  Huggins — What  do  you  think  of  the  lat- 
est medical  dictum  that  kissing  is  unhealthy? 

Mr.  Hunker — It  is  quite  true.  Mr.  Munn 
happened  to  catch  me  kissing  his  daughter, 
and  I  was  laid  up  for  a  week. — New  York  Sun. 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Is  quickly  absorbed. 
Cleanses  the  Nasal  Passages, 
Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation. 
Heals  the  Sores, 
Protects  the  Membrane 
from  Additional 
Cold.    Restores  the 
Senses  of 
Taste  and  Smell. 


Catarrh 


IT  WILL  CUBE.  HAY-FEVER 


A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  registered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Molder  of  Men. 

My  teacher?    Yes,  I  see  her  now, 
With  pleasant  face  and  lofty  brow, 

With  thoughtful  eyes  and  winsome  smile, 
Each  child  from  evil  to  beguile. 

We  loved  her,  and  her  glossy  hair 
To  our  child-eyes  was  passing  fair; 

For  tenderly  she  led  small  feet 
Through  ways  of  truth,  beyond  retreat, 

As  mothers  draw  in  close  embrace, 
Sometimes,  each  little  weary  face, 

Till  bitter  tears  have  left  no  trace 
Behind,  but  more  beams  forth  each  grace. 

Thus,  daily,  through  the  passing  time 
Our  patient  teacher  grew  sublime. 

When,  lovingly,  she  dried  the  tear. 
And  bade  us  be  of  better  cheer. 

When  lessons  hard  and  irksome  grew. 
And  we  were  tired  and  pettish,  too. 

Like  some  good  angel  by  our  side 
She  proved  our  truest  friend  and  guide. 

We  learned  of  her,  in  words  and  ways 

To  be  deserving  of  her  praise, 
And  to  be  thoughtful,  patient,  wis.e; 

That  God  is  good  to  realize. 

Thus  children,  thoughtless,  wild,  and  rude. 
Were  taught  the  grace  of  gratitude. 

With  other  virtues  that  endure 
On  broad  foundations,  strong  and  sure. 


She  was  but  one— yet  hers  the  life 
Of  millions,  patient  in  the  strife. 

On  such  foundations  lowly  laid, 

Are  manhood's  noblest  temples  made. 

—Ethelyn  T.  Abbott,  Muf^kegon,  Mich.,  in 
Cosmopolitan  Teacher. 


Planting"  Himself  to  Grow. 

Dear  little  bright-eyed  Willie, 

Always  so  full  of  glee, 
Always  so  very  mischievous. 

The  pride  of  our  home  is  he. 

One  bright  summer  day  we  found  him 

Close  by  the  garden  wall. 
Standing  so  grave  and  dignified 

Beside  a  sunflower  tall. 

His  tiny  feet  he  had  covered 

With  moist  and  cooling  sand; 
The  stalk  of  the  great,  tall  sunflower 

He  grasped  with  his  chubby  hand. 

When  he  saw  us  standing  near  him. 

Gazing  so  wonderingly 
At  his  babyship,  he  greeted  us 

With  a  merry  shout  of  glee. 

We  asked  our  darling  what  pleased  him; 

He  replied,  with  a  face  aglow, 
"Mamma,  I'm  going  to  be  a  man; 
I've  planted  myself  to  grow." 

— Christian  Union. 


The  Standard  Teachers'  Library 

A  Monthly  Issue  of  Pedagogical  Books  which  (1)  Every  Teacher  OUGIIT  to  have  because  of  their  VALUE; 
(2)  Every  Teacher  CAN  have  because  of  their  PRICE. 

Superintendents  the  country  over  have  written  to  us:  "Our  teachers  need  your  books  and  are  making  heroic  ef" 
forts  to  buy  them,  but  really  you  do  not  realize  how  much  a  dollar  means  to  a  country  leach-r.  If  you  could  only  i  ive 
us  these  books  equally  w  ell  printed,  but  in  cheaper  binding."  In  response  to  this  demand,  we  have  begun  this  Monthly 
Series,  to  include  our  very  best  books,  of  which  ihe  regular  price  in  cloth  is  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  a  volume.  For  this 
series  tbe  uniform  price  will  be 

FIFTY  CENTS.  POSTPAID. 

They  are  just  as  well  printed,  on  just  as  good  paper,  and  just  as  strongly  sewn,  with  cloth  strengthened  backs,  as 
onr  regular  cloth  editions.  The  differeMce  that  they  are  bound  in  manilla.  and  so  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  pound  rates, 
like  a  newspaper  Only  thorouL'hly  approved  works  will  appear  in  the  seri»  s,  and  many  of  the  book>  will  have  fejitures 
of  their  own.  including  Notes,  Illustr.itions,  Topical  Indexes,  Bibliographies,  etc.,  not  to  be  found  in  editions  issued  by 
other  publishers.    The  earliest  books  are  as  follows: 

I.  November,  1893,  LAURIE'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  COMENIUS.  Pp.272,  with  Bibliography,  5  Portraits, 
and  15  Photographic  Heprodui  tions  of  pages  from  his  Original  Works. 

3.  December,  1893.  CARLISLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  ASCHAM  AND  ARNOLD.  Pp.  268,  with  Bibliography  of 
Thomas  Arnold. 

3.  January,  1894.  PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING.  Pp.  448,  with  Biography,  Notes, 
Portraits  of  Page,  Mann,  Colburn,  Emereon,  Potter,  Wadsworih,  and  Olmsted,  and  Topical  Index  for  Review. 

4.  February,  1894.  DeGUIMP'S  PESTALOZZI,  HIS  AIM  AND  WORK.  Pp.336,  with  Portrait,  Bibliography, 
and  Index. 

5.  March,  1894.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  EDUCATION.  Pp.  331,  with  Portrait,  the  most  important  Criticisms 
that  have  ap'^eared,  and  a  minute  Topical  Index  for  Review. 

6.  April,  1894.    BARDEEN'S  RODERICK  HUME;  THE  STORY  OF  A  NEW  YORK  TEACHER.  Pp.320. 

7.  Miy,1891.   DeGRAFF'S  SCHOOL-ROOM  GUIDE.  Pp.396,  llllh  ed..  revised  and  from  entirely  new  plates. 

8.  June,  1891.    TATE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.    Pp.  400. 

9.  July.  1894.  THE  TEACHER'S  MENTOR.  Pp.274.  Including  in  one  volume  2?McMam's  i^irs«  ^/^p*  in 
Teaching,  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tuition,  Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning,  and  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention. 

10.  August,  1894.  THE  TEACHER'S  CRITIC.  Pp.232.  lxic\\ia\ii^  in  ouQ\6\vLme  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teach- 
ing and  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention. 

II.  Septpraber,  1891.  THE  TEACHER'S  GUir»E  TO  CORRECT  SPEECH.  Pp.293.  Including  in  one  volume 
Hoose's  Studies  in  Articulation  and  Bardeen's  Verbal  Fitfalls. 

12.  October,  1894.    NORTHEND'S  TEACHER  AND  PARENT.    Pp.  320. 

13.  November,  1894.  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS- 
Containing  5,090  questions  on  2J  subjects. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


18   YBA.RS'  STA^JSTDING. 


1,500   STUDENTS   PER  YEA.R. 


DANVILLE,  INDIAJSTA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics, 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


-   STATE  - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  In  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  in  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  Instruc- 
tion In  the  subjects  taught. 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  in  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Faculty  In  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  In  Normal  School 
worK  uS  ours.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  In  tne  schools  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  are 
excellent,  and  we  now  offer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  specialty  at  a  very  small  cost. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

grade  of  the  Model  Department  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
the  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Vale  without  difficulty.  The  General  course  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  inclination 
for  an  extended  College  course. 

Tnition  in  this  grade,  $1  per  week,  For  particulars 
concerning  the  High  School,  address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

grade  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  of  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  disciplme  is 
maintained,  and  takes  care  that  no  improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school.  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
in  the  best  modern  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
eflScient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Course  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
further  examination.  Tuition  m  Grammar  grades,  $25  a  year, 
For  catalogues,  etc.,  address, 

.lOHN  W.  COOK,  President. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 


Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  courses,  modem  meth- 
ods, high  grade,  vs^ide  range  of  electives.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  beauty,  healtdfulness  and  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion. Whipple  Academy,  a  well  endowed  preparatory 
department,  fits  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Prof. 
Joseph  R.  Hakker,  Principal.  Instruction  in  Engliah 
and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  practice,  under  the 
regular  College  Professors.     JOHN  E.  BBADLE7,  President. 


KNOX  COLLEGE,",™ 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  facilities.  For  cata- 
logue and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bat  em  an. 


UNIYERglTY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Couises  In  Agriculture;  Architecture;  Engineering,  Mechan- 
ical. Civil,  and  Mining;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  English 
and  Modern  Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.    Women  admitted. 

For  information,  Address, 

THOS.  J.  BURRILL, 

Obaznpaigzif  111. 

TAMES  E.  FISHER 

•  J  ARCHITECT. 

401  North  Main  St.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Correspondence  from  School  Boards  Solicited. 


CMROMO  REWAIH>  CARDS. 

Thousands  of  Now  Pretty  Designs  Flowers,  Fruits, 
Scenes,  Views.  Jrescents,  Shields,  iiaseis.  Juveniles, 
Vases,  5hips,  iirds,  Animals,  l^alloons,  Anchors,  &c. 
Prices  or  .2  ards;  size  3x4>i  inches  8c;-3^2x5'..  12c;- 
3'ix5'i  embossed  15e;-4)4x65-o  20c;-5Sx732  35c;-7x9  50c 
All  Deautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  sent  free  to  teacliers. 

New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos,  Plain, 
Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed,  Chromo  Reward 
and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift,  and  Teachers'  Books, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples 
Chromo  Reward  Cards  free.   All  postpaid.  Address, 

A.  J,  FOUCM,   WARREX,  PA. 

sept.  8t 


11/11  lUTIT  General  agents  to  control  agents  at  home 
WMIl  I  L.U  for  "Dictionary  of  U.  S.  History,"  by 
Prof.  Jameson.  Needed  by  every  teacher,  pupil,  and 
family;  endorsed  by  press  and  public.    Big  pay. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 
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DR.  MCMURRY'S  BOOKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


Public-School  Publishing  Company, 


Bloomington,  Illinois. 


PIONBBR  HISTORY  STORIBS 

OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VACLEy. 


This  is  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  stories 
published  by  Dr.  McMurry  two  years  ago.  It  contains 
thirteen  different  stories  of  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  explorations  of  LaSalle  to  those  of  Fremont.  The 
adventures  of  LaSalle,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  Hennepin,  Daniel  Boone,  Robertson,  DeSoto, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont  and  Lincoln,  are  charmingly 
told  and  with  a  view  to  awakening  an  interest  in  a  more 
thorough  and  connected  study  of  our  country's  history. 
The  theory  of  the  author  is: 

1.  That  children  should  begin  history  as  soon  as  they 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  adventures  of  these 
pioneers. 

2.  That  thrilling  biographies  of  pioneer  life  are  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  this  interest  in  very  young  children. 

Price  by  maH, 


3.  That  they  should  begin  with  the  pioneer  biographies 
of  the  home  region  rather  than  with  those  of  other  portions 
of  their  country. 

4.  That  the  western  stories  have  as  great  intrinsic 
interest  and  educational  value  for  western  children  as 
have  the  eastern  stories  for  the  children  of  the  East. 

5.  That  the  pioneer  epoch  is  the  most  delightful  gate- 
way through  which  the  children  of  our  common  schools 
are  to  find  entrance  into  the  fields  of  American  history. 

6.  That  the  regular  geography  course  for  the  fourth 
grade  goes  hand  in  hand  with  thvse  stories,  and  that  they 
are  full  of  interesting  topics  in  Natural  Science. 

The  volume  contains  173  pages  printed  upon  good 
paper  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth. 

prepaid,  50  cents. 


Special  Metiiod  In  Geoprapliy. 

This  is  the  third  number  of  the  series  of  booklets  by 
this  author,  on  the  special  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing each  of  the  common  school  branches  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  designed  to  outline  and  illustrate  a  plan  for 
the  study  of  Geography,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
school  life,  that  shall  make  this  study  thoroughly  instruc- 
tive and  stimulating  to  children. 

The  first  chapter  outlines  a  plan  for  the  study  of 
Home  Geography  in  the  Third  Grade.  In  the  Fourth 
Grade, the  aim  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  done  reveals  the  method 
of  all  subsequent  geographical  teaching.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  geographical  types.  Twenty  different 
topics  are  treated  in  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred 
pages,  most  of  them  in  outline,  but  some  of  them  exhaus- 
tively. The  Pioneer  History  Stories  have  their  location 
in  the  Mi-'sissippi  Valley,  and  are  intended  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  this  geosraphical  study.  Thonghtful  teachers 
will  find  this  little  book  suggestive  and  inspiring,  and 
they  will  discover  in  it,  and  the  other  books  of  the  series, 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  school  should 
consciously  work  for  the  development  of  character. 
Price  by  mail,  prepaid,  35  cents. 


SPECIflLi  IWETHOD 

Foi»  History  and 
liitcrature. 

This  book  attempts  to  select  the  best  stories 
from  literature  and  history  for  all  the  grades, 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

It  discusses  the  value  of  these  stories  to  in- 
terest, instruct,  and  teach  morals  to  children. 

Fairy  tales,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  myths,  are 
shown  to  be  suited  to  children  at  different 
ages.  The  great  value  of  American  history 
stories  is  clearly  shown. 

The  particular  method  of  treatment  adapted 
to  each  kind  of  story  is  fully  explained. 

At  the  close  of  each  chapter  a  list  of  books 
suited  to  each  grade  is  given,  with  publisher 
and  price.  We  will  furnish  any  of  these  books 
on  receipt  of  price.    Price,  25c,  postpaid. 


SfBCZAL   MBTHOJD   IN  RBA.DING. 

In  Press. 


jMcMurrys'  General  Method. 

One  of  the  best  books  for 
Pedagogical  Study. 

It  is  a  little  book  of  200  pages,  which  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  teaching.    It  is  being  used  in  teach- 
ers' clubs  that  are  formed  in  many  cities  and  towns. 

Price,  75  Cents.  pubiic-schooi 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  Mother  to  a  Son.* 

How  shall  I  bless  thee?    Human  love 

Is  all  too  poor  in  passionate  words; 
The  heart  aches  wiih  a  sense  above 

All  language  that  the  lip  affords; 
Therefore  a  symbol  shall  express 

My  love— a  thing  not  rare  or  strange, 
But  yet — eternal — measureless — 

Knowing  no  shadow  and  no  change. 
Light!  which  of  all  the  lovely  shows 

To  our  poor  world  of  shadows  given, 
The  fervent  Prophet-voices  chose 

Alone  as  attribute  of  heaven! 

At  a  most  solemn  pause  we  stand; — 

From  this  day  forth,  for  evermore, 
The  weak  but  loving  human  hand 

Must  cease  to  guide  thee  as  of  yore. 
Then,  as  thro'  life  thy  footsteps  stray, 

And  earthly  beacons  dimly  shine, 
"Let  there  be  light"  upon  thy  way, 

And  holier  guidance  far  than  mine! 
"Let  there  be  light"  in  thy  clear  soul. 

When  passion  tempts  and  doubts  assail; 
When  grief's  dark  tempests  o'er  thee  roll, 

"Let  there  be  light"  that  shall  not  fail! 
So,  angel-guarded,  raay'st  thou  tread 

The  narrow  path  which  few  may  find, 
And  at  the  end  look  back,  nor  dread 

To  count  the  vanished  years  behind! 
And  pray  that  she  whose  hand  doth  trace 

Thisheart-warm  prayer— when  life  is  past- 
May  see  and  know  thy  blessed  face, 

In  God's  own  glorious  light  at  last! 


*Thi8  noem  was  written  by  Helen,  Lady  Dufferin,  on 
th  >  81st  birthday  of  her  son,  Frederick  Temple,  now  Lord 
Dufferin. 


Thus,  man's  judgments  are  formed  less 
from  reason  than  from  sensation;  and  as 
sensation  comes  to  him  from  the  outer 
world,  so  he  finds  himself  more  or  less 
under  its  influence;  by  little  and  little  he 
imbibes  a  portion  of  his  habits  and  feel- 
ings from  it. — Attic  Philosopher. 


'Ah,  life  has  many  a  reef  to  shun 

Before  in  port  we  drop  the  anchor, 
But  when  its  course  is  nobly  run. 
Look  aft!  for  there  the  work  was  done; 
Life  owes  its  headway  to  the  spanker!" 

— Holmes. 
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for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
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this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 
VIII. 

How  Does  the  Mind  Grow? 


The  mind,  like  every  other  live  thing, 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  We  are 
now  seeking  to  know  how  the  school  can 
stimulate  a  better  growth  of  the  mind  by 
nourishing  the  imagination. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  imagina- 
tion is  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  creat- 
ing ideals.  Ideals  may  be  high  or  low; 
that  is,  a  feeling  of  higher  or  lower  de- 
grees of  worthiness  attends  them.  By 
worthiness  is  not  here  meant  moral 
worth  alone,  as  that  term  is  generally 
understood.  Worth  may  be  indifferent 
to  any  conscious  feeling  of  "moral"  right 
or  wrong.  The  feeling  of  worthiness  or 
unworthiness  to  the  self  more  or  less  con- 
sciously entertained,  attends  all  ideals. 
The  former  feeling  is  agreeable,  the  lat- 
ter is  disagreeable.  The  problem  is,  how 
to  fix  in  the  consciousness  worthy  ideals, 
so  that  they  shall  become  motive  forces 
in  the  life  of  the  child. 

Ideals  may  be  classified,  loosely,  into 
physical  iind  spiritual,  meaning  by  these, 
(1)  those  ideals  that  arise  because  of  our 
physical  appetites  and  needs;  and  (2) 
those  that  arise  from  the  activity  of  our 
intellectual, moral,  and  aesthetic  instincts. 

Of  the  first  class  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak.  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
but  of  transcendent  importance  in  the 
early  education  of  the  child.  The  pleas- 
ures and  pains  of  sense  may  be  so 
directed  as  to  result  in  ideals  that  shall 
work  for  the  perfection  of  the  physical 
and  spiritual  natures,  or  in  such  as  work 
against  this,  and  degrade  man  even  be- 
low the  brute  in  the  gratification  of  his 
appetites.  The  feelings  of  worthiness 
and  unworthiness  are  instinctive,  but 
our  ideas  of  worth  change  with  our  edu- 


cation. It  is  the  spiritual  ideals  that 
should  lead  in  the  perfection  of  the  phys- 
ical. The  different  grades  of  spiritual 
ideals  have  varying  degrees  of  influence 
in  directing  our  lives,  as  our  education 
advances.  These  propositions  are  sa 
evidently  true  that  no  elaboration  of 
them  seems  to  be  needed. 

In  seeking  to  discover  a  method  for 
stimulating  the  growth  of  worthy  ideals^ 
it  will  be  well  to  study  more  fully  than 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  discussion,  the 
precise  nature  of  this  activity  which  we 
call  imagination.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  perception  and  memory.  I 
perceive  the  rose,  for  example,  when  I 
look  at  it.  I  remember  it  when  I  repro- 
duce it  in  the  mind;  that  is,  when  I  con- 
struct a  mental  image  of  it.  This  image- 
making  activity  is  often  called  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  not  what  we  mean  when  we 
endeavor  to  distinguish  imagination  from 
memory.  To  merely  reproduce  what  has 
been  perceived  is  not  the  imagination  that 
education  is  seeking  to  develop.  That 
does  much  more  than  simply  reproduce 
what  the  senses  have  given. 

When  the  child  is  asked  to  bring  an 
apple  from  the  table  he  uses  perception 
and  memory  in  doing  it.  But  when  he 
"plays"  that  he  brings  an  apple  to  you, 
when  no  apple  is  there,  he  is  using  the 
imagination.  When  the  child  sits  in  his 
chair  holding  two  strings  that  are  tied  to 
the  legs  of  a  stand,  and  "plays"  that  he 
is  driving  a  stage-coach  through  the 
country,  it  is  imagination.  There  is  a 
beginning,  a  continuance,  and  an  end — a 
process  that  combines  many  acts  into  a 
unity.  So,  when  he  thinks  of  Santa  Claus 
coming  in  his  sleigh  drawn  by  reindeers 
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to  fill  his  stockings  with  gifts,  it  is  imag- 
ination. When  one  sees  an  apple  and 
thinks  back  to  the  tree,  and  finally  to  the 
seed  from  which  it  grew,  it  is  imagina- 
tion. So,  too,  if  he  think  forward  from 
the  apple  to  a  tree  growing  from  its  seed, 
and  to  apples  growing  upon  its  branches. 
The  imagination  goes  somewhere,  and 
does  something,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a 
process  and  not  a  dead  result  like  a  per- 
ceived object,  or  an  object  of  memory. 
It  may  be  chained  by  certain  practical 
laws  of  time  and  place  and  probability, 
as  in  Robinson  Crusoe;  or  it  may  disre- 
gard these  laws  and  roam  fancy  free,  as 
in  the  fairy  story.  But  the  characteristic 
of  it  is  that  it  does  not  stop  and  expend 
itself  upon  some  dead  product,  but  moves 
forward  from  it  to  some  end,  or  backward 
to  some  cause  or  source. 

Suppose  it  is  the  picture  of  the  Trans- 


figuration by  Raphael.  Perception  gives 
merely  the  picture,  but  the  imagination 
runs  backward  to  the  events  that  led  up 
to  what  is  there  portrayed,  and  gives 
meaning  to  what  the  picture  contains; 
and  it  looks  forward  from  it  to  the  out- 
come in  our  present  civilization.  It  is 
by  the  imagination  that  we  see  in  any- 
thing what  has  gone  before  and  pro- 
duced it,  and  what  follows  after  as  its 
sequence.  These  processes  are  not  al- 
ways logical — that  is,  in  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  reason;  but  they  are  processes 
that  are  ever  seeking  to  find  the  signifi- 
cance of  individual  images  in  larger 
wholes. 

From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  the  im- 
agination that  builds  up  the  experiences 
of  consciousness  into  a  single  unity  of 
knowledge. 


(To  he  continued.) 


SHALL  AND  WILL. 


We  employ  two  auxiliary  verbs  to  ex- 
press the  future,  using  "shall"  for  the 
first  person,  "will"  for  the  second  and 
third  persons.  Of  these  verbs  the  one 
implies,  more  or  less  obscurely,  an  obli- 
gation, the  other  a  volition,  and  when 
using  them  we  do  not  always  have  in 
mind  a  perfectly  simple  notion  of  futurity; 
associated  ideas  are  often  connected  with 
it  which  induce  shades  of  meaning  in  our 
expressions. 

The  most  closely  connected  of  these 
associated  ideas  are  those  involving  the 
conception  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
person  speaking;  and  when  this  concep- 
tion, and  not  merely  a  simple  future,  is  to 
be  expressed,  we  immediately  exchange 
one  auxiliary  for  the  other;  that  is,  "I  (or 
we)  shall  die,"  is  the  expression  of  a  sim- 
ple future  contingency,  perfectly  paral- 
leled by  "he,  you,  or  they,  will  die;"  but  "I 
(or  we)  will  die, "  conveys  a  meaning  of  in- 
tention, paralleled  again  by  "he,  you,  or 
they,  shall  die."  Can  anything  be 
clearer  than  this?  Yet  how  often  do  we 
hear,  "I  am  afraid  I  will  be  late;"  "They 
tay  I  will  find  the  place  very  dull;"  "He 
sells  me  we  will  have  leave  to  do  it;"  or 
"We  have  decided  the  baby  will  go  to- 
morrow." And  frequently  also,  though 
not  so  frequently,  such  expressions  as 


"I  swear  I  shall  repay  you;"  or  "I  doubt 
whether  he  shall  succeed." 

In  these  cases  the  meaning  is  made 
evident  by  the  context,  and  the  mistake 
of  grammar  is  patent;  but  in  other  cases 
the  whole  weight  of  the  meaning  rests  on 
the  verb,  and  demands  the  strictest 
accuracy  —  a  demand  frequently  un- 
answered. Yet  it  is  not  till  the  differ- 
ence, the  immense  difference,  is  felt  be- 
tween "I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow" 
and  "I  will  be  at  home  to-morrow" — not- 
till  it  is  involuntarily  perceived  that  the 
one  phrase  is  only  a  prophecy  and  the 
other  a  promise,  and  that  "he  shall  be  at 
home  to-morrow"  is,  on  the  contrary, the 
promise,  and  "he  will  be,"  etc.,  the 
prophecy — that  a  man  or  woman  has  any 
right  to  use  the  words  at  all. 

The  past  tenses  "should"  and  "would" 
follow  with  regard  to  the  persons,  a  rule 
precisely  analogous  to  that  which 
governs  "shall"  and  "will."  They  are 
sometimes,  in  fact,  as  Sir  Edmund  Head 
(the  great  "Shall"  and  "Will"  censor) 
points  out,  "only  hypothetical  futures." 
When  one  says,  "I  should  have  caught 
the  fever  if,"  etc.,  one  speaks  of  what 
would  have  been  a  future  event;  and 
"should"  is  here  used  with  the  first  per- 
son because  "shall"  would  be.    And  we 
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f=  say,  *'He  would  have  gone  to  Europe  if," 
etc.,  because  in  the  future  it  is  "He  will 
go  to  Europe  if,"  etc.  There  are  cases, 
however,  where  "should"  and  "would" 
are  not  "hypothetical  futures,"  but  com- 
pletely express  a  past  condition;  and 
when,  as  we  have  seen  with  "will"  and 
"shall"  the  choice  of  the  verb  depends 
on  the  thing  meant;  and  a  person  who  is 
thinking  on  one  thing  has  no  right  to 
say  another.  For  instance,  "I  should 
have  seen  him  there"  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  might  have  been;  "I  would 
have  seen  him  there"  means  "I  would  by 
my  own  consent  have  seen  him  there." 
<'We  should  not  have  done  that"  means 
only  (setting  aside  the  possible  meaning, 
"We  ought  not  to  have  done  that")  "It 
would  not  have  been  done."  "We  would 
not  have  done  that"  means  "We  should 
have  been  unwilling  to  do  so."  (Observe 
in  this  last  phrase  the  recurrence  to  we 
should  to  indicate  the  simple  past,  as  we 
shall,  the  simple  future.) 

Sir  Edmund  Head  gives  a  wonderful 
quotation  from  Chalmers,  which  affords 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  careless- 
ness with  regard  to  this  usage:  "Com- 
pel me  to  retire  and  I  shall  be  fallen  in- 
deed; I  would  feel  myself  blighted  in  the 
eyes  of  all  my  acquaintance;  I  would  nev- 
ermore lift  up  my  face  in  society;  I  would 
bury  myself  in  the  oblivion  of  shame  and 
solitude;  I  would  hide  me  from  the  world; 
I  would  be  overpowered  by  the  feelings 
of  my  own  disgrace;  the  torments  of  self- 
reflection  would  pursue  me."  The  two 
"woulds"  in  italics  are  unquestionably 
ungrammatical,  because,  to  use  Sir  Ed- 
mund's words,  "in  these  two  cases,  the 
context  excludes  all  notion  of  will  or  in- 
tention, and  therefore  we  know  that  they 
must  be  meant  to  express  the  simple  fu- 
ture, which  they  ought  not  to  do  with 
the  first  person."  The  other  preceding 
"woulds"  cannot  be  called  manifestly 
wrong,  "because  they  are  connected 
with  acts  which  are  voluntary  at  the 
moment,  and  the  writer  might  perhaps 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if 
he  had  not  shown  by  the  other  portions 
of  the  sentence  his  ignorance  of  the  En- 
glish idiom." 

Some  few  apparent  anomalies  in  the 
use  of  these  verbs  are  explicable  by  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into 
fully  in  so  short  an  exposition  as  this, 
but  which  may  be  hastily  referred  to.  In 


some  forms  of  dependent  sentences  "shall" 
and  "will"  are  used  for  the  third  person 
as  if  it  were  the  first  person — that  is,  in 
a  dependent  sentence  of  which  both 
clauses  concern  a  third  person,  "shall" 
is  properly  used  instead  of  "will"  to  ex- 
press simple  futurity;  so  that,  while  it 
is  necessary  to  say  "He  will  go,"  it  is 
necessary  to  say  "He  says  he  shall  go." 
This  is  probably  due  to  a  dramatic  im- 
personation, on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
of  the  person  spoken  of,  making  the 
usage  the  same  as  if  the  phrase  were, 
"He  says  'I  shall  go'";  and  it  therefore 
holds  good  in  the  reverse  with  the  use  of 
"will" — <5.^. ,  "He  thinks  he  shall  go  to 
Europe,"  expresses  the  simple  future, 
while  "He  thinks  he  will  go  to  Europe" 
would  properly  convey  an  intention. 
The  usage  is  unsettled  for  the  second 
person.  One  may  say  either  "You  say 
you  will  go"  or  "You  say  you  shall  go." 
Sir  Edmund  Head  is  of  opinion  "the 
speaker  [in  this  case]  may,  as  it  were, 
look  at  the  sentence  with  reference  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  person  whom  he  is 
addressing."  But  we  must  repeat  that 
for  the  third  person  the  form  is  fixed: 
"He  says  he  shall  go"  and  "He  said  he 
should  go"  are  the  only  forms  which  do 
not  imply  volition.  Sir  Edmund  justly 
remarks,  when  considering  the  occasional 
uncertainties:  "It  may  be  maintained 
that,  as  "will"  is  a  sort  of  interloper, 
"shall"  ought  always  to  be  employed  un- 
less good  cause  be  shown  against  it;" 
and  he  elsewhere  states  his  belief  that 
'  'shall"  was  the  original  future  auxiliary." 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  where 
there  is  the  slightest  touch  of  hypoth- 
esis (except  in  the  cases  in  which,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  past  tense 
has  the  character  of  a  hypothetical  future), 
the  weight  of  "shall"  and  "should"  is 
changed — e.g.,  "You  should  go"  or  "He 
shall  feel  it,"  expresses  duty  or  compul- 
sion, or  destiny;  but  "If  you  should  go" 
or  "Whenever  he  shall  feel  it,"  are  the 
natural  form  of  our  contingent  future. 
Sir  Edmund  considers  also  akin  to  this 
the  fact  that  in  interrogative  sentences 
the  form  of  the  first  person  is,so  to  speak, 
preferable  for  the  second  person.  Thus, 
"Shall  you  go  to  Europe?"  is  a  simple 
question  of  fact.  "  Will  you  go  to  Eu- 
rope?" implies  that  the  person  addressed 
has  not  come  to  a  decision.  While  "Will 
I  (or  will  we)  do  it?"  is  wholly  inadmiss- 
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ible,  except  as  meaning  "Do  you  ask  if  I 
will  do  it  ?" ;  if  used  instead  of  ' '  Shall  I 
do  it?"  ,  "Am  I  expected  to  do  it?"), 
it  is  a  mistake. 

It  should  not,  in  passing,  be  overlooked 
that  the  effect  of  emphasis  on  these  verbs 
is  very  extraordinary.  "The  letters," 
as  Sir  Edmund  says,  "remain  the  same, 
but  they  are  in  fact  different  words."  In 
the  phrase  "I  will  go,"  "He  sAaZ/come," 
the  verb  ceases  to  be  an  auxiliary. 

Few  better  modes  of  acquiring  cer- 
tainty and  delicacy  in  the  use  of  these 
words  can  be  suggested  than  is  open  to 
the  student  of  Shakespeare;  the  flexibil- 
ity of  his  use  of  them,  and  its  frequent 
subtlety,  are  astonishing,  and  his  accu- 
racy great.  But  even  he  stumbles  some- 
times— for  instance,  in  allowing  Antipho- 
liis  to  say  to  Angelo,  "Perchance  I  will 
be  there  as  soon  as  you"  ("  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  iv.  1,  39).  We  can  see  here  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  at  all  to  the  ear 
in  the  matter,  since  Emilia's  declaration, 
"Perchance,  Tago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home," 
is  faultless.    Other  mistakes  are  where 


Lucio  condoles  with  Claudio  about  his 
life — "who  [which]  I  would  be  sorry 
should  be  thus  foolishly  lost"  ("Measure 
for  Measure,"  i.  3,  95);  and  Falstaj}  de- 
clares, "I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow 
on  the  palm  of  my  hand  than  he  [th& 
juvenal,  the  Prince,  your  master]  shall 
get  one  on  his  cheek"  ("2  Henry  IV.,  i. 
2,  23).  Don  Pedro  says  of  Beatrice^ 
"  You  amaze  me:  I  would  have  thought 
her  spirit  would  have  been  invincible 
against  all  assaults  of  affection"  ("Much 
Ado,"  ii.  3,  118),  and  there  are  soma 
others.  But  let  no  verbal  sinner  console 
himself  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
Shakespeare  for  his  companion.  He  caa 
only  count  on  Chalmers,  and  on  Scotch 
and  English  generally.  And  if  he  con- 
tinues to  commit  mistakes,  let  him  at 
least  {not)  declare,  "I  'would'  feel  myself 
blighted  in  the  eyes  of  my  acquaintance,, 
I  'would'  be  overpowered  by  the  feelings 
of  my  disgrace";  but  none  the  less  may 
"the  torments  of  self-reflection  pursue 
him  ! —  The  Nation. 


MIDNIGHT.^ 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


"Midnight  and  silence." 

Twins  from  all  eternity.  The  supreme 
moment  in  the  rule  of  the  blessed  god 
Somnus.  The  early  hours  of  the  night 
are  restless  with  tossing  and  vain  en- 
deavors to  woo  the  drowsy  deity,  and  the 
later  watches  are  broken  with  struggles 
to  keep  him  yet  longer  in  your  grasp; 
but  at  midnight  he  lies  with  you  in  all 
the  fullness  of  his  power;  you  are  silent  in 
his  embrace,  and  all  the  world,  its  cares 
and  joys,  are  nothing  to  you.  You  are 
dead  to  sorrow  and  happiness  alike, 
oblivious,  and  supremely  content  in  ob- 
livion. 

"If  sleep  and  death  be  truly  one." 

Ah,  "if!"  Who  knows?  Now  Erebus 
and  Nox  have  reached  the  very  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  heaven.  The  fowls  are 
first  to  tell  the  story,  guided  by  what 
subtle  knowledge,  who  can  tell.  Not 
even  the  chronometer  in  the  tower,  where 
yonder  night-gazer  watches  the  stars,  is 
more  correct  in   noting   the   line  that 


divides  day  from  day, than  is  Sir  Chanti 
cleer  from  his  perch  in  the  stable.  His 
clarion  note  rings  out  at  the  very  witch- 
ing hour,  when  churchyards  yawn,  and 
his  challenge  is  echoed  from  a  thousand 
throats  under  the  meridian.  The  chorus 
of  midnight!  It  breaks  out  of  a  stillness 
like  death.  It  echoes  a  moment.  It  dies 
as  the  chariot  of  darkness  begins  its 
downward  course.  The  ringing  tone 
rouses  the  heavy  sleeping  farmer  to  a. 
half  consciousness.  He  turns  wearily  in 
his  bed  and  throws  an  arm  over  his  pil- 
low. -»The  babe,  sleeping  in  its  mother's 
arms,  nestles  and  stirs,  and  the  drowsy 
mother  hugs  it  closer  to  her  full  breast. 
Then  silence  returns  again.  |  \ 

And  what  of  the  town  meantime?* 
There  is  silence  also,  save  where  the 
fashion  or  the  vice  of  society  still  hold 
high  carnival.  The  ball  room  is  still 
lighted,  but  the  glamor  of  the  early  night 
is  gone,  and  a  hot,  stifled  light  has  taken 
its  place.  The  music  still  goes  on,  but  it 
has  lost  its  echo.    The  dancers  yet  whirl 


*Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1894. 
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in  each  others  arms,  but  their  motions 
are  listless  and  weary,  and  it  is  the  spur 
of  the  reprobate  passion,  rather  than  the 
lure  of  the  god  of  pleasure  that  now  keeps 
them  on  their  feet. 

Or  look  into  that  gambling  house.  The 
game  has  grown  desperate  now  and  the 
playing  is  done  in  silence,  each  player 
watching  his  opponent  with  a  suspicion 
too  deep  for  words.  The  curtains  are 
close  drawn,  lest  the  vigilant  police  shall 
scent  the  game.  The  fire  is  low  and  the 
room  is  still.  No  one  stirs.  None  speak. 
How  the  cards  slide  noiselessly  on  to  the 
table,  or  slip  together  as  they  are  cau- 
tiously shuffled.  There  is  a  grim  reality 
now  in  the  game.  The  chips  are  piled 
high  now  at  every  hand  and  desperation 
is  at  the  door.  There  is  ruin  not  far  off, 
perhaps,  and  want  and  beggary,  with 
their  train  of  woes.  But  still  the  game 
goes  on.  Only  midnight  sees  such  things. 
Earlier,  men  are  too  cool  to  play  with 
such  recklessness.  Later,  they  are  too 
weary. 

And  now  comes  the  cry  of  the  night 
watch  that  "All  is  well."  That  means 
that  the  shutters  go  up  at  the  saloons, 
and  the  vile  business  of  making  men 
drunk  be  done  for  the  day.  See  the  in- 
mates go  out — the  young  man  who  is  on 
his  first  spree,  who  hiccoughs  and  stag- 
gers and  parts  company  with  the  over- 
load of  his  stomach — kind  nature  doing 
all  she  can  to  relieve  her  wayward  son; 
and  the  sot  who  has  spent  his  last  dime 
for  drink,  and  who  now  goes  to  his  hovel 
for  a  besotted  sleep. 

See  that  pile  of  dry-goods  boxes.  Half 
a  dozen  boot-blacks  are  hiding  in  there 
from  the  cold  and  the  storm.  They  are 
like  the  ravens,  and  somehow  the  Father 
feeds  them  all.  Victor  Hugo  says  that 
they  are  the  swallows  of  society,  and, 
more  than  that,  that  they  contain  the 
latent  energy  of  future  great  men;  that 
even  now  they  are  hardening  for  the 
trials  of  muscle  and  of  brain  that  never 
can  be  endured  by  men  whose  younger 
days  have  been  passed  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, rocked  in  downy  beds,  or  seated  at 
gilded  tables.  They  are  not  uncomfort- 
able in  their  narrow  quarters.  Many  a 
rich  dealer  of  the  town  finds  less  quiet 
on  his  canopied  couch  than  do  these  waifs 
of  the  world.  There  is  plenty  of  straw 
and  old  paper  in  these  boxes,  and  as  a 
bird  makes  a  nest,  so  does   the  gamin 


make  a  bed.  The  bird  steals  a  thread 
and  the  gamin  only  increases  the  stealth, 
by  so  many  threads  as  make  a  blanket. 
In  this  he  is  wrapped,  and  midnight 
looks  down  on  him  and  sees  his  eyes 
sealed. 

And  now  the  solemn  tones  of  a  great 
bell  ring  out  upon  the  midnight  air.  It 
is  the  alarm  of  fire.  It  measures  its 
strokes  with  a  fatal  accuracy.  They  tell 
of  destruction  somewhere,  and  every  ear 
within  hearing  is  on  the  alert  to  know 
where.  The  night  is  wild  and  the  storm 
pitiless.  The  wind  moans  and  strikes  off 
in  fitful  gusts.  Now  a  tone  of  the  bell 
reaches  you  full  and  strong,  and  the 
next  is  like  the  ghost  of  an  echo  from  the 
pit  of  darkness. 

You  count  and  calculate.  Three  strokes 
and  a  pause.  That  means  thirty-some- 
thing, and  your  earthly  all,  and  more,  is 
in  district  thirty-six.  Has  the  fiend 
struck  you  in  the  face?  Your  heart 
leaps  high  and  your  pulses  fly.  Heavens, 
will  that  bell  never  strike  again!  It 
strikes.  One,  two,  three — O,  how  slowE 
Hurry,  hurry,  and  let  one  know  the 
worst! — four — will  it  strike  again? — five 
— is  a  second  eternity? — six!  You  are 
on  your  feet  and  the  chills  strike  you 
like  the  breath  of  death.  Seven! — Saved, 
it  is  over!  Thirty-seven  is  somewhere — 
you  don't  know  just  where,  but  not  near 
thirty-six.  Eight!  That's  further  off 
yet,  and  you  know  now  that  you  did  not 
make  a  mistake  in  counting  and  you  turn 
to  your  warm  bed  again.  You  rest  your 
head  on  your  hand  and  listen  with  both 
ears  while  the  solemn  story  is  told  once 
more  by  the  deep-toned  bell.  It  is  thirty- 
eight  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  fiend  has 
passed  you  by. 

There  is  a  rattle  in  the  street,  a  hurrjr 
of  hoofs  as  the  hose-cart  goes  somewhere 
to  the  rescue.  The  echo  dies  away  in 
the  distance  and  you  turn  over  and  heave 
a  sigh  of  thankful  satisfaction  and  are 
asleep  between  two  breaths. 

Shall  we  go  to  the  fire?  It  is  a  tall 
tenement  house  that  is  burning,  and  the 
tired  inmates  are  in  the  soundest  sleep. 
The  fire  has  crept  in  among  the  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  till  it  has  infested  the 
whole  house  before  its  dread  presence  is 
discovered;  and  when  it  does  break  out, 
it  comes  from  everywhere  at  once  and 
enwraps  the  structure  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
on  every  side.    See  those  great  waves  of 
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flame  leap  out  at  the  roof;  lower  down, 
see  those  tongues  of  fire  steal  out  of  knot- 
holes in  the  siding,  or  broken  places. 

The  inmates, dazed  and  frightened,  rush 
out  in  their  nightclothes,  not  knowing  if 
they  be  dead  or  alive.  Old  men  and 
children,  mothers  and  crying  babes,  all 
are  hurried  out  into  the  highway. 
Here  comes  the  draggled  wretch  who 
walked  the  street  last  evening,  shorn 
now  of  her  gaudy  finery  and  every  mark 
of  her  degradation  stamped  upon  her 
wretched  face;  while  here  the  virgin  who 
has  been  dragged  from  a  sweet  dream  of 
her  lover,  rushes  forth  to  receive  the 
buffet  of  the  cold  rain  and  sleet  upon  her 
snow-white  bosom. 

And  now  there  is  a  cry!  The  firemen 
are  working  sturdily,  without  and  within. 
The  brave  chief  has  entered  the  house 
with  his  sledge  and  is  breaking  doors 
Tight  and  left  and  rousing  sleeping  souls 
with  his  hoarse  shout.  Will  he  reach 
them  all?  Outside  the  engines  are  puff- 
ing like  a  thousand  demons,  and  streams 
•of  icy  water  are  flying  from  a  score  of 
nozzles.    But  still  the  fire  fiend  rages. 

Again  there  is  a  cry,  and  the  noble 
fireman  is  seen  at  an  upper  window.  Tt 
is  not  the  sledge  he  has  in  his  hands 
now,  but  a  child  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
'Can  he  save  it  and  himself?  The  blaze 
seems  to  see  him  and  reach  out  for  him, 
and  the  wind  veers  a  point  to  urge  the 
angry  flames.  They  wrap  around  him 
like  a  whirling  flood  and  he  falls  beneath 
the  maelstrom  of  smoke  and  fire. 

But  now  the  whole  score  of  streams 
are  pointed  his  way.  Some  can  reach 
but  half  way  up,  and  part  the  wind  cuts 
sheer  off,  as  though  they  struck  a  wall, 
and  they  dissolve  in  spray. 

But  the  engineer  of  No.  10  sees  the 
•danger.  Holding  down  the  safety  valve 
with  one  hand,  he  opens  her  throttle  with 
the  other.  How  the  little  engine  quivers 
and  roars,  as  if  hurling  defiance  at  the 
fire!  The  hose  swells  like  a  bursting 
vein.  See  that  stream  mount  from  her 
nozzle.  It  takes  three  men  to  guide  it; 
but  see  it  climb  up,  and  still  up.  The 
wind  sheers  it  off  and  the  engine  gives  a 
roar  of  anger,  while  the  crowd  groans  in 
•despair. 

But  now  the  stream  rises  again.  It 
climbs.  It  touches  the  window  sill.  It 
reaches  the  window  and  floods  the  floor 
where  lies  the  stricken  chief,  with  his 


precious  burden  in  his  arms.  It  strikes 
over  him  and  the  baffled  flames  fall  back. 
A  shout  from  the  crowd  hails  the  defeat 
of  the  grim  monster,  and  the  little  en- 
gine snorts  a  haughty  defiance  of  pride 
and  exultation. 

And  now  the  hook  and  ladder  boys  are 
ready  for  the  rescue.  See  that  slim  strip 
of  rounds  leap  into  the  air.  Higher  and 
still  higher  they  reach.  Can  they  touch 
the  window?  No.  10  is  trembling  as  if 
in  a  nervous  agony,  and  moans  as  if  she 
would  say,  "Hurry,  for  Cod's  sake!  for 
I  can't  keep  this  up  much  longer." 

The  ladder  is  at  full  length  and  is  too 
short  by  half  a  story.  The  crowd  groans, 
but  still  that  blessed  little  engine  keeps 
her  icy  stream  in  the  window.  Quick  as 
a  flash  a  form  flies  up  the  ladder  with  a 
rope.  He  is  but  a  boy  in  looks,  but  he 
has  muscles  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel. 
The  streams  cover  his  advance,  and  No. 
10  guards  the  window  yet.  He  reaches 
the  topmost  round,  hurls  the  rope  into 
the  air,  and  the  stream  of  the  grim  little 
steamer  knocks  it  through  the  window. 
A  yell  of  joy  rings  through  the  whole 
street.  The  chief  grasps  the  cord  and 
lowers  the  baby  to  the  man  on  the  ladder 
below.  No  care  for  himself  till  the  little 
one  is  safe.  He  has  just  such  a  one  at 
home,  sleeping  at  this  moment. 

The  babe  is  safe  and  the  strong  man 
makes  ready  to  follow.  But  the  flames 
are  hungry,  and  once  more  a  terrible 
blast  of  wind  hurls  them  upon  him,  at  the 
same  time  breaking  into  mist  the  stream 
that  guards  his  retreat. 

The  steam  gauge  shows  250  on  No.  10 
now,  and  the  ground  trembles  under  her. 
Suddenly  she  seems  to  do  the  impos- 
sible. She  rages  as  if  in  a  fury,  and 
redoubles  her  utmost  speed.  A  solid 
column  of  water  climbs  the  air,  as 
though  fired  from  a  mighty  volcano.  The 
flames  hiss  and  yell  with  rage  as  they  are 
quenched  in  the  icy  flood,  and  the  brave 
man  reaches  the  ladder  and  is  safe! 

And  then,  before  one  can  look,  there 
is  a  sound  like  that  of  a  bursting  cannon, 
and  the  earth  shakes  at  the  recoil.  No. 
10  has  burst  her  boiler  in  her  agony, 
and  lies  there  in  ruins!  Did  the  engineer 
cause  her  to  make  that  last  tremendous 
struggle,  or  had  she  some  power  of  her 
own  that  made  her  throw  her  very  ex- 
istence into  one  gigantic  effort  to  save 
her  chief  and  master?  Who  knows!  But 
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there  she  lies,  a  wreck,  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  she  has  saved. 

Brave  old  No.  10!  There  shall  be  a 
monument  erected  in  your  memory,  and 
your  name  shall  be  honored  in  the  city  so 
long  as  it  stands.  Even  now,  young 
women  and  little  children  are  coming  to 
gaze  reverently  on  your  broken  body, 
and  to  touch  or  kiss  the  torn  edges  of 
your  once  handsome  jacket,  while  brave 
men  shed  tears  over  you. 

And  now  the  skeleton  frame  of  the 
old  house  is  reeling  in  the  wind.  One 
blast  more  and  it  falls.  Come  away.  But 
as  you  go,  see  that  baby  in  the  blanket. 
The  little  one  has  never  waked  through 


it  all,  and  smiles  now  as  it  sleeps!  Come 
away! 

It  is  midnight  still,  and  now  is  the 
hour  when  the  death  angel  comes  and 
souls  drift  out  with  the  tide.  The  old 
man  of  eighty  years  goes  to  his  rest 
while  the  bell  tolls  twelve  at  his  depart- 
ure; or  the  babe,  born  but  an  hour  ago, 
returns  to  the  land  from  whence  it  came, 
to  the  same  slow  knell. 

The  hour  is  midnight.  The  day  dies 
and  a  new  day  is  born.  Silently  the  one 
goes  and  the  other  comes,  and  who  can 
say  whence  or  whither?  It  is  midnight. 
Let  us  be  silent. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  IV. 
Rules  and  Ruling. 


The  order  of  the  Perrin  home  mani- 
fested itself  on  Monday  morning.  Books, 
slates,  and  pencils  were  gathered  as 
quickly  as  if  they  had  been  in  use  every 
day  for  months.  Pencils  in  a  box  with 
the  pens  beside  them;  slates  piled  to- 
gether with  the  books  on  top  in  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  upper  shelf  of  the 
closet.  Mrs.  Perrin  called  to  Amelia  to 
bring  them  out,  as  she  moved  briskly 
about,  determined  to  have  her  clothes  on 
the  line  the  first  of  any  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Bring  our  books  down,  too,"  said 
Charlie.  "Fred  and  I  are  going  to  study 
a  little." 

"If  you  use  them,  be  sure  to  leave 
them  on  your  own  stand  in  order,"  said 
his  mother.  "Why,  Charlie  Perrin,  look 
at  the  dirt  on  your  shoes!  " 

Charlie  answered  with  a  scowl,  and, 
catching  his  books  from  his  sister,  he 
rushed  up  stairs  and  tumbled  them 
fiercely  in  a  heap  on  the  table. 

Lua  had  gone  with  the  boys  the  night 
before  to  see  their  pet  calves  and  colts, 
and  they  had  come  near  to  being  friends. 
She  rightly  concluded  that  the  books  had 
been  asked  for  in  order  that  the  boys 
might  keep  up  with  their  classes,  until 
able  to  go  to  school.  The  mother's  sharp 
words  had  made  the  boys  rebellious. 

*  Author  of  Jack'i  A  fire. 


"May  I  have  a  few  nails,  and  a  ham- 
mer to  use  at  the  school  for  a  few  days?" 

Mrs.  Perrin  was  a  little  surprised  at 
Lua's  request,  but  told  Fred  to  go  to  the 
barn  and  get  the  articles  for  her. 

"Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
The  school  house  doesn't  need  repair- 
ing, does  it?" 

"It  may,"  Lua  briefly  replied  to  Aunt 
Judith's  query,  and  hastened  away  to 
avoid  further  questions. 

She  found  about  a  dozen  small  ^boys 
and  girls  at  the  school  house  and  greeted 
all  with  a  bright  "Good  morning,"  but 
the  smile  that  accompanied  the  words 
made  them  feel  that  the  teacher  was 
glad  to  see  each  one  of  them.  Lua's 
smile,  like  her  words,  swept  in  a  tide  of 
good  feeling  from  her  heart,  and  the 
children  felt  it.  If  it  had  been  merely  a 
surface  grin  they  would  have  felt  im- 
posed upon;  for  young  children  are  in- 
stinctively discerning.  The  work  of  se- 
lecting seats  occupied  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  boys  rushed  out  of  doors, 
trying  to  make  as  much  noise  as  the 
large  boys  would  have  made,  if  they  had 
been  present.  The  oldest  boy  or  girl  in 
an  ungraded  school  never  fails  to  feel 
the  importance  of  his  position,  no  mat- 
ter how  tender  the  age  may  be.  Amelia 
thought  sorrowfully  that  she  might  have 
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brought  her  crochet  work  and  visited 
with  the  teacher  as  Helen  Sargent  used 
to  do  with  Miss  Marsh.  "I'll  bring  it 
to-morrow  though,  for  the  biggest  girl  in 
school  must  not  play  with  the  little 
ones,"  she  thought  to  herself. 

Lua  took  a  survey  of  the  school  room. 
It  had  been  cleansed  the  Saturday  be- 
fore, and  in  each  of  the  four  corners 
were  damp  places  where  a  little  dirt  had 
floated  and  lodged  during  the  general 
rinsing  out.  Windows  were  somewhat 
streaked,  but  on  the  whole  the  house  was 
fairly  clean.  A  battered  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  a  chair  nearly  back- 
less, a  rusty  stove,  a  blackboard  too 
slippery  to  write  upon,  a  water  pail  and 
dipper,  sixteen  knife  carved  desks,  com- 
pleted the  inventory  of  the  furniture. 

Lua  called  her  children  together.  Four- 
teen little  ones,  ranging  in  ages  from  six 
to  twelve  years,  were  soon  seated  before 
her.  She  almost  smiled  at  the  idea  of  re- 
bellion in  that  school-room. 

Remembering  the  institute,  she  said: 
"[  think  we  can  all  sing,  'Only  an  Armor 
Bearer.'"  They  all  sang  it  with  spirit. 
"Fourteen  little  armor  bearers.  Let  us 
see  what  we  are  going  to  do  this  sum- 
mer."  The  young  teacher  went  from 
desk  to  desk,  examining  text-books  and 
assigning  work.  It  was  all  so  simply 
and  earnestly  done  that  the  children 
were  eagerly  at  work  before  they  had 
had  time  to  think  that  "first  days  are 
only  for  play,"  as  Ted  Johnson  had  told 
them  that  morning. 

Amelia  alone  seemed  uneasy  and 
looked  questioningly  at  the  teacher. 
Finally  she  held  up  her  hand.  "What  is 
it,  Amelia?" 

"Teacher,  you  haven't  given  us  any 
rules  nor  written  anything  on  the  board, 
neither."  The  other  children  looked  as 
if  Amelia  were  voicing  their  sentiments 
also.  Lua  stood  silently  before  them. 
Taking  courage,  the  "biggest  girl"  con- 
tinued: "Miss  Marsh  had  ten  rules,  and 
we  had  to  read  'em  over  every  morning. 
The  other  teacher  before  her  had  most 
as  many.  Both  of  them  had  the  rules  on 
the  blackboard.  I  can  say  Miss  Marsh's 
rules  now."  Again  the  older  children 
nodded  assent. 

Obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  Lua  said: 
"You  may  say  them." 

All  but  the  three  small  children  who 
were  novices  in  the  school  arose.  Stand- 


ing in  the  aisle  with  folded  arms  and  up- 
lifted chin,  they  began  in  a  loud  mono- 
tone: 

"Obedience  to  your  teacher  makes 
wise,  lovable  pupils.  Obedience  to  your 
parents  makes  good  children. 

Rule  One. — No  whispering  is  allowed 
unless  special  permission  is  granted  by 
your  teacher.  Punishment — Remain 
after  school  ten  minutes  for  each  offense. 

Rule  Two. — No  notes  shall  be  passed 
among  pupils.  Punishment — Same  as 
for  whispering. 

Rule  Three. — No  pupil  shall  look  out 
of  the  windows,  but  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  work  inside. 

Rule  Four. — Be  punctual.  Pupils  will 
have  to  make  up  for  all  tardiness  by  ex- 
tra work. 

Rule  Five. — No  books  but  school  books 
shall  be  brought  into  the  school  room,  or 
they  will  be  taken  and  burned. 

Rule  Six. — No  cheating  allowed  in  ex- 
amination. 

Rule  Seven. — Pupils  must  recite  with- 
out the  assistance  of  books  or  of  other 
pupils.  If  detected  in  violating  the  above 
rule  the  offender  will  be  marked  zero. 

Rule  Eight. — No  wicked  words  shall 
be  spoken  in  the  school  room  or  on  the 
play  ground. 

Rule  Nine. — Treat  your  teacher  with 
respect;  she  is  here  to  help  you.  Treat 
passersby  with  respect;  they  have  a  right 
to  the  road. 

Rule  Ten. — Do  not  catch  on  to  any 
wagons  or  sleighs  that  may  be  passing 
by.  Be  kind  to  each  other,  and  report 
all  wrong  doing  to  your  teacher. 

If  you  would  become  good  men  and 
women,  obey  these  rules. " 

Having  repeated  the  Gospel  according 
to  Miss  Marsh,  the  children  sat  down. 
Miss  McLeod,  thinking  that  the  rules 
might  give  her  anotherclue  to  their  past 
conduct,  allowed  them  to  proceed  to  the 
end.  There  was  a  sort  of  mischievous 
undertone  in  their  voices  which  plainly 
told  the  listener  that  they  had  broken 
many  if  not  all  of  the  rules  with  intense 
satisfaction. 

"They  are  so  long',  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
remember  them.  I  will  give  you  a  rule 
that  you  may  repeat  in  your  thoughts 
every  day  as  long  as  you  live."  She  took 
a  piece  of  crayon  and  wrote  on  the  board, 
"Do  Right." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Amelia,  emphasiz- 
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ing  each  word  in  her  surprise,  and  then 
giggled  at  the  absurd  idea  of  ruling  a 
school  with  two  words. 

"That  is  all.  If  you  but  stop  to  think 
you  will  readily  see  that  is  sufficient. 
You  can  never  do  wrong  if  you  always  do 
right."  A  disturbance  at  the  door  caused 
the  teacher  to  turn  suddenly  around.  A 
boy  stood  within  the  door,  looking  as  if 
he  had  been  hurried  there  by  the  man 
who  stood  just  behind  him.  The  ejacula- 
tion that  passed  from  lip  to  lip  told  Lua 
that  Jack  Penley  stood  before  her.  She 
was  also  aware  that  the  work  of  the 
school-room  for  the  preceding  ten 
minutes  had  been  observed  by  the  two 
whom  she  now  went  to  meet.  The  man 
had  a  horse-whip  in  his  hand  and  she 
saw  that  a  team  stood  with  bowed  heads 
in  the  road. 

"Good  mornin',  school  ma'am.  I've 
brought  you  a  scholar,  and  a  good  one  he 
is  too, .as  you'll  find  out  soon  enough." 

Lua  understood  him,  but  she  quickly 
said,  "I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to 
let  him  come  right  away  for  I  shall 
be  better  able  to  plan  my  work,  if  I  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  my  pupils  at 
once.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  awk- 
ward boy  who  loosely  took  it,  letting 
it  drop  immediately. 

"I  guess  you'll  have  your  hands  full 
with  Jack.  Can't  get  him  to  work  on  the 
farm  unless  I  drive  him  every  moment, 
and  you'll  have  the  same  trouble  with 
him  here,  I  reckon."  Poor  Lua,  poor 
Jack,  to  become  friends  after  such  an  in- 
troduction! "You've  heard  of  his 
pranks." 

"No,"  Lua  said,  firmly,  "and  I  do  not 
wish  to  hear  of  them,  for  I  hope  we  may 
be  friends.  Jack  will  vou  please  sit 
here." 

"Don't  go  to  trusting  him.  You'll  be 
sold  if  you  do." 

The  teacher  looked  at  Jack,  who  had 
been  furtively  studying  her  face.  "I 
don't  think  I  shall."  Her  words  and 
genial  smile  brought  to  Jack's  face  a 
shadow  of  what  would  have  been  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  a  boy  more  happily  reared. 
She  turned  again  to  her  work. 

Mr.  Penley  left  the  room  muttering, 
"I  most  believe  she  is  going  to  manage 
him  after  all. " 

The  teacher  found  Jack  at  about  the 
average  state  of  advancement  of  boys  of 
fourteen,  who  attend  school  seven  months 


in  the  year  with  two  changes  of  teach" 
ers. 

The  lessons  were  fairly  well  studied 
except  reading.  After  she  had  assigned 
the  reading  lessons  to  the  different 
grades,  and  the  children  looked  carelessly 
at  the  pages,  they  placed  the  book  on  the 
desk  and  took  up  some  other  work.  "I 
must  change  this  as  soon  as  possible," 
she  thought  as  she  called  the  "chart 
class."  Five  little  ones  took  their  places 
on  the  floor.  A  set  of  battered  charts 
lay  on  the  desk.  Lua  hung  "Number 
One"  on  the  wall.  "Now  you  may  read," 
but  the  child  addressed  stood  silent. 
"Why  don't  you  read?" 

"The  other  teacher  pointed  to  the 
words  with  the  pointer." 

"Very  well,  we  will  use  the  pointer." 

All  began  together  as  if  the  words  were 
pushed  out  of  their  little  brains  by  the 
stick.  "  It-is-an-ox."  "Do-re-mi-fa" 
sounded  through  the  room  in  an  audible 
whisper. 

"It-is-my-ox. " 

Again  the  whisper  "Fa-mi-re-do." 

"Jack  Penley  evidently  appreciates 
sing-song  reading."  Lua  thought,  but 
she  seemed  not  to  observe  the  whisper. 
She  turned  away  from  the  charts. 

"Children,  will  you  tell  me  of  some- 
thing you  see?" 

"See  you." 

"Then  say  so.-' 

"I  see  you,"  they  answered  with  alac- 
rity. 

"Look  out  of  the  window,  what  do  you 
see  there? 

"I  see  a  tree." 

"Now  tell  me  to  look  at  it." 

"Teacher,  look  at  that  tree." 

"That  isn't  hard.  When  you  read  to 
me,  you  must  talk  what  the  chart  or 
book  says  to  me.  You  must  study  your 
lessons  and  think  how  you  would  tell 
each  sentence  to  me." 

At  recess  she  printed  some  bright 
talking  sentences  about  real,  every-day 
things,  on  the  board,  and  five  little  ones, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  and  idly 
swing  their  feet  or  move  restlessly  in 
their  seats,  waiting  for  school  to  close, 
went  home  that  night  feeling  that  they 
had  something. 

Jack  and  Amelia  came  to  the  advanced 
arithmetic  class  together,  yet  the  boy 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  school-mate. 
His  figures  were  symmetrical  and  his 
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work  rapid.  Lua  complimented  him, 
then  said: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 
Jack  was  not  accustomed  to  have  people 
ask  favors  of  him,  so  he  stood  balancing 
the  chalk  on  his  finger.  ''Your  writing 
is  better  than  mine.    Do  you  print?" 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  put  some  work  on  the  board 
for  my  little  reading  class?  If  you  can- 
not do  it  to-night,  perhaps  you  might 
come  earlier  in  the  morning.  I  will  have 
it  ready  for  you." 

"I  will  do  it  in  the  morning." 

"Thank  you." 

Jack  walked  home  alone,  thinking  of 
this  first  day  at  school.  "It  was  mean 
of  Uncle  John  to  talk  so,  but  she  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  She  is  a  lady.  Maybe 
she  talked  nice  to  me  to-day  to  flatter 
me.  If  I  can  help  her  I'll  do  it,  but  I 
shan't  take  any  soft  talk  from  any  one. 
I'll  have  my  fun  too,  if  I  want  to."  This 
had  been  a  favorable  expression  of  Jack's, 
but  it  had  never  sounded  quite  so  weak 
as  to-night.  "Wonder  if  she  could  teach 
Ted  Johnson  to  read." 

"Hello  there,  Jack!"  Charlie  Perrin 
had  ridden  up  beside  him.  "I  thought 
I'd  ride  over  you  before  you  saw  me. 
Been  to  school?" 

"Yes,  it's  pretty  slow  without  you 
boys;  but  we've  got  a  new  kind  of 
teacher.  Don't  she  talk  low?  You've 
got  to  keep  still  to  hear  what  she  says. 
I  don't  believe  she^d  go  around  with  a 
hole  in  her  dress  for  a  week.  When  are 
you  coming  to  school?" 

•  'Don't  know.  Week  after  next  maybe. " 

"I'm  going  to  take  a  rake  to-morrow. 
We  are  going  to  clear  up  the  yard.  Then 
I  won't  be  so  lonesome  at  noon." 

"What  made  you  start  in  so  soon?" 

"Uncle  John  is  going  visiting  and  was 
afraid  to  leave  me  at  home,  I  suppose," 
Jack  answered,  with  a  sullen  look  on  his 
face. 

"Well,  good-bye.  I  hope  it  won't  be 
too  solemn  at  school." 

Miss  McLeod  and  Charlie  met  at  the 
gate.  "That  is  such  a  pretty  horse. 
He  looks  nicer  saddled  than  when  in 
the  barn.  I  am  very  fond  of  horses  and 
dogs." 

Charlie's  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 
"I  always  wanted  a  puppy,  but  ma  says 
they  are  too  much  trouble.  I  should 
think  I  could  keep  one  in  the  barn." 


"I  have  a  nice  dog  at  home.  I  wish 
you  might  see  him.  He  seems  to  know 
just  what  we  wish  him  to  do." 

"Charlie!" 

"Yes,"  the  boy  answered,  as  impa- 
tiently as  he  had  been  called.  He  put  up 
his  horse  before  he  answered  Aunt 
Judith's  summons  and  was  sharply  ad- 
monished in  consequence.  The  county 
paper  with  its  column  of  gossip  was  due 
to-day  and  she  was  soon  reading  that 
"Mr.  Jones,  of  Lindon,  spent  a  few  days 
last  week  with  friends  in  Brandon." 
"Mrs.  Lowe  and  daughter  were  shopping 
in  the  City,  Wednesday."  "Mr.  Smith 
Shipped  a  car  load  of  hogs  Monday." 
"Miss  Shaw  gave  a  party  Tuesday  eve 
to  a  cousin  who  was  visiting  her  from 
Chicago.  All  report  a  lovely  time." 
"Farmers  are  jubilant  over  the  present 
crop  prospects."  For  these  items  she 
had  disturbed  a  really  pleasant  conver- 
sation and  retarded  a  budding  friendship. 

Jack  Penley  was  nearly  fifteen  years 
of  age.  His  father  had  left  his  family 
years  ago,  going  no  one  knew  where. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, had  left  the  little  house  that  stood 
on  a  part  of  the  old  Penley  farm,  only  a 
year  before.  Jack  had  lived  with  his 
uncle  since  he  had  been  deserted  by  his 
parents.  His  uncle  and  aunt  were  not 
especially  kind  to  him.  He  was  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  a  family  disgrace,  and 
they  told  him  of  his  faults  frankly  and 
often.  The  proud  boy  would  not  beg  for 
friendship  and  love,  and  he  received 
none.  The  two  teachers  who  had  pre- 
ceded Miss  McLeod,  had  learned  Jack's 
history  before  the  first  day  of  school  had 
ended,  and  for  the  majority  of  misde- 
meanors Jack  was  instantly  held  respon- 
sible. Whether  guilty  or  not  he  bore 
the  punishment  unflinchingly.  When 
really  to  blame  he  would  say  to  him- 
self: "I  ought  to  catch  it."  If  blame- 
less, "I  didn't  do  it,  but  have  got  to  take 
the  licking  because  my  name  is  Jack 
Penley."  At  the  same  time  he  had  an 
honest  contempt  for  the  real  culprit  who 
allowed  him  to  receive  the  unjust  pun- 
ishment. 

This  day  at  school  had  given  him  a 
hint  of  a  first  friendship,  and  with  a  curi- 
ous semi-grown-up  feeling  he  went  about 
his  chores  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Penley  started 
on  their  journey,  after  having  given  or- 
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ders  and  admonitions  innumerable,  most 
of  which  Jack,  and  the  help,  and  dreamy 
little  Ala,  forgot  before  sundown. 

"I'll  bet  that  boy  won't  go  to  school  a 
day  while  we  are  gone." 

"Yes, he  will,  John,"  said  Mrs.Penley, 
who  was  quite  romantic,  having  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  reading  "thistle- 
down" publications.  That  kind  that 
floats  on  the  field  of  literature  and  passes 
from  sight,  dropping  here  and  there  a 
seed  which,  if  it  does  not  grow  into  a 
noxious  weed,  is  apt  to  choke  out  the 
better  kind  of  brain  food  plants  that 
should  be  grown"  there.  "Miss  McLeod 
is  young  and  pretty,  and  Jack  says  she 
can  sing,  so  he  will  go  to  school  every 
day.  I  never  did  see  such  a  boy  for 
music.  About  all  the  good  there  is  in 
him, " 

"I  guess  the  neighbors  will  think  we 
are  doing  pretty  well  by  him,  in  giving 
him  a  home  and  letting  him  go  to  school 
the  first  day.  Wasn't  any  of  the  big 
boys  there,  yesterday;"  and  the  couple 
contentedly  pursued  their  journey. 

Jack  did  the  work  assigned  him  and 
prepared  for  school  with  a  happy  sense 
of  freedom. 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that  rake?" 
called  his  cousin  Ala. 

"Going  to  try  and  make  the  school 
yard  look  decent. " 

"I  wish  I  could  goto  school  this  week! 
It  will  be  so  lonesome  here." 

"Finished  reading  your  last  silly  book ?" 

"I  don't  read  silly  books;  anyway  I 
don't  read  great  big  wild  books  that 
scare  anyone  to  death,  like  you  do." 

Jack  hurried  away,  making  no  reply. 

Several  children  brought  hoes  and 
rakes.  One  boy  who  lived  near  the 
school  house  brought  a  wheelbarrow. 
Long  before  eight  o'clock,  the  teacher, 
with  her  small  corps  of  assistants,  was 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  debris  of 
years  from  the  school  grounds.  In  an 
hour  the  plat  in  front  and  one  corner  of 
the  lot  was  cleared.  "Ten  minutes  to 
nine!  Now,  children,  we  will  go  and 
wash.  Mrs.  Perrin  gave  me  a  basin, 
and  here  is  a  nice  large  towel  and  some 
soap." 

The  children  looked  their  surprise  and 
pleasure.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
pouring  water  on  each  other's  hands  and 
drying  them  on  an  apron  or  handker- 
chief, and  they  gladly   welcomed  the 


change.  "We  will  use  this  box  in  the- 
wood  shed  for  a  wash  stand,  and  while 
we  are  working  and  getting  our  hands  so- 
dirty  we  will  have  a  pail  of  soft  water 
here.  This  shelf  we  will  use  for  our 
balls,  small  tools,  and  other  things  which 
we  may  want  from  time  to  time.  As  the 
entry  is  so  small,  we  will  call  this  our 
summer  kitchen."  The  children  were 
jubilant. 

"Jack,  you  have  five  minutes  for  boara 
work. " 

Jack's  hardly  used  boyhood  was  slip- 
ping away  from  him.  He  walked  into 
the  school  room  and  did  the  work  in  such 
a  careful  and  manly  way  that  it  was  sur- 
prising even  to  himself.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  easy  sentences  which  Lua  had 
gathered  from  the  morning's  conversa- 
tion, interesting* to  the  children  because 
they  were  real. 

Acting  on  the  supposition  that  they 
knew  something  already,  she  had  given 
them  work  that  required  a  little  climb- 
ing. They  neither  sang  nor  intoned  the 
sentences.  They  had  been  taught  to 
more  plainly  see  and  enjoy  the  things 
near  at  hand — which  was  enough  growth 
for  one  day.  The  advanced  reading  was 
a  more  difficult  task.  "I  will  find  some 
way  to  help  and  interest  them,"  thought 
the  young  girl,  with  brave  confidence. 

At  noon  she  said:  "We  must  have 
more  blackboard  room.  We  have  very 
little  space,  and  that  which  we  have  is 
quite  out  of  our  reach."  Jack  looked  in- 
terestedly at  the  board  for  a  minute,  but 
kept  silent.  As  soon  as  the  children 
had  eaten  their  lunch,  they  rushed  to 
their  work.  By  Friday  night  the  yard 
had  been  cleared  and  the  rubbish  burned. 
A  small  swing  was  supported  from  an 
oak  that  stood  in  the  corner.  A  rookery 
was  built  of  the  stones  picked  up  on  the 
premises.  Quick  growing  vines  were 
planted  upon  it,  and  at  the  side  of  the 
wood  shed.  A  box  of  plants  stood  near 
the  door.  Jack  had  put  up  a  corner  shelf 
in  the  school  room,  and  Lua  had  placed 
there  the  books  which  her  mother  had 
sent.  Mrs.  Perrin  had  contributed  two 
pictures.  Some  wild  flowers  and  violets 
were  in  vases  on  the  desks.  Mrs.  Wilder 
had  brought  over  a  small  stand  brought 
down  from  the  garret,  which  was  placed 
in  the  corner  under  the  shelf.  On  this 
Lua  laid  the  last  Youth^s  Companion. 
Friday   morning   Jack   added  to  this  a. 
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worn  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  nearly 
a  volume  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  had  been 
given  him  before  the  family  was  out- 
lawed. 

Lua  surveyed  the  whole  with  pride. 
*'Now  we  are  'at  home'  for  this  term. 
With  this  assistance  1  am  sure  we  shall 
learn  to  read  better.  We  have  been 
working,  making  a  home  for  the  summer, 
and  getting  acquainCed.  Next  week  we 
must  begin  to  turn  all  this  to  account." 

The  children  heard  many  comments  on 
this  innovation,  at  their  respective 
homes, 

"She  can't  be  a  very  good  teacher  if 
she  spends  so  much  time  in  fixing  up.  It 
used  to  take  all  my  time  just  for  the  les- 
sons and  the  discipline,"  said  an  ex- 
teacher. 

"T  wonder  what  she  will  do  when  she 

(To  be  c 


gets  through  cleaning!  She'll  probably 
want  an  upright  piano,"  said  a  young 
lady  who  seldom  uttered  a  sentence  that 
could  not  be  appropriately  finished  with 
a  giggle. 

"I  am  glad  one  person  has  sense 
enought  to  fix  up  those  premises  in  some 
sort  of  shape,"  said  Mrs.  Perrin. 

Lua  cared  very  little  for  the  remarks. 
She  and  the  children  were  happy  and 
busy.  She  was  finding  out  individual 
character  and  tastes  and  by  aid  of  this 
knowledge  would  be  able  to  do  better 
work  in  the  school-room.  «'I  shall  prove 
that  the  hardware  in  this  district  can  be 
moulded  by  loving  service  into  beautiful 
shapes,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  at  the 
door  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  watched 
her  little  friends  start  homeward. 

tinued. ) 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


F.  M.  M'MURRY,  franklin  SCHOOL,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Without  doubt  there  is  a  most  favor- 
able period  in  every  child's  life  for  the 
reading  of  each  book.  If  offered  to  him 
at  just  the  right  age,  it  appeals  to  his 
nature  with  peculiar  power,  even  to  the 
extent  of  setting  him  on  fire;  if  offered  at 
any  other  time  it  may  prove  interesting, 
but  it  fails  to  become  such  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  his  life.  There  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful economy  of  effort  if  the  books  selected 
for  children  were  always  given  them  at 
this  most  suitable  age.  The  G-erman  Her- 
bartians  place  the  story  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe in  the  second  school  year.  The  au- 
thors of  this  book  use  it  throughout  the 
second  year  for  oral  presentation  and  re- 
production, and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second, -or  in  the  third,  year  of  school 
as  a  reader.  Its  exact  place  in  the  school 
course  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  teach- 
ers deeming  it  too  difficult  for  the  first 
term  of  the  second  year. 

The  primary  object  in  teaching  this 
story  is  the  development  of  good  charac- 
ter. The  development  of  good  character 
is  the  highest  purpose  of  school -in- 
struction; and  since  literature  deals  with 
human  character,  with  the  actions  and 
motives  of  men,  more  than  does  any  other 
school  study,  unless  perhaps  history,  it 


stands  directly  related  to  this  high  pur- 
pose. The  story  of  Crusoe  has  plainly  a 
great  value  in  this  direction.  Stating 
the  case  briefly,  we  have  in  this  narra- 
tive the  history  of  the  downfall  of  a  hu- 
man being  and  of  his  gradual  rise  again 
through  laborious  effort,  until  he  is  re- 
spected and  loved.  Robinson  became  a 
lazy,  worthless,  ungrateful  boy.  But 
after  running  away  and  suffering  ship- 
wreck, his  character  begins  to  change. 
That  heedless  fellow  offers  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  that  his  life  has  been 
spared,  while  his  companions  are  all 
drowned  in  the  storm.  His  loneliness 
on  the  island  makes  him  reflective;  and 
his  fear  of  wild  beasts,  together  with 
his  sense  of  need,  produces  a  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God.  The  first  night  on 
the  island  finds  him  uttering  a  prayer 
for  protection. 

The  absence  of  companions,  and  of  the 
usual  environment  of  human  beings,  has 
the  same  effect  upon  him  as  upon  John 
the  Baptist  when  he  sought  the  wilder- 
ness; i.e.,  it  frees  his  mind  largely  from 
petty  matters  and  allows  it  to  be  seri- 
ously occupied  with  his  relationship  to 
Grod.  He  naturally  comes  to  reflect  upon 
God's  goodness,  to  read  His  word,  and  to 
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worship  Him  in  prayer.  In  his  sickness, 
he  approaches  especially  near  to  his  Ma- 
ker; and  after  years  of  growth  we  find 
his  nature  so  changed  that  he  becomes  a 
true  missionary,  and  teaches  the  savage 
Friday,  about  God.  The  story  unfolds 
this  Christian  development  in  such  a 
natural  manner  that  it  can  be  easily 
comprehended  and  appreciated  by  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  therefore  likely  to  have  a 
permanent  effect  upon  their  characters. 

The  value  of  family  life  and  companion- 
ship is  another  prominent  point  in  the 
story.  Robinson's  absence  from  home 
taught  him  how  to  value  his  parents  and 
friends.  His  home-sickness  was  no 
doubt  as  sincere  as  that  which  has  af- 
flicted many  of  us.  Especially  at  the 
time  of  his  illness,  did  he  long  for  his 
mother,  and  at  all  times  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  need  of  companions.  His 
pets,  I.  e.,  the  parrot,  his  dog  Barry, and 
the  goats,  were  his  sole  friends,  and  his 
conversation  with  them  excites  our  pity. 
The  joy  with  which  he  welcomes  Friday, 
and  talks  with  him  by  the  rudest  signs, 
proves  his  appreciation  of  a  human  be- 
ing. Instead  of  leading  a  boy  to  run 
away  from  home,  the  narrative  engen- 
ders a  love  of  home;  it  presents  a  charac- 
ter that  frequently  feels  an  intense  long- 
ing for  parents  and  friends,  and  dwells 
upon  the  enjoyments  he  might  be  having 
with  them  had  he  not  been  so  ungrateful 
and  foolish  as  to  leave  them. 

The  economic  advantages  of  society 
also  receive  a  remarkable  emphasis;  in- 
deed this  element  of  worth  in  the  story 
is  so  evident  that  it  has  seemed  to  many 
its  greatest  merit.  When  Robinson  must 
find  and  prepare  his  own  food,  must  be 
his  own  potter,  his  own  carpenter,  tailor, 
etc.,  continually  blundering  on  account 
of  ignorance,  he  discovers  and  appreci- 
ates the  relationship  which  men  properly 
bear  to  one  another  in  society.  They 
are  not  mutual  enemies  struggling  against 
one  another,  but  mutual  friends  giving 
needed  aid;  society  then  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  advances  which  civilization 
has  made,  and  children,  living  the  ex- 
periences of  Robinson  with  him,  are  led 
early  to  assume  a  friendly  attitude  to- 
wards the  people  about  them.  Thus  the 
story  tends  to  produce  reverence  for  God, 
and  a  high  appreciation  of  parents, 
friends,  and  society ;  character  is  there- 
by ennobled. 


The  fact  that  these  points  are  not  dwelt 
upon  continually,  but  come  up  only  oc- 
casionally, is  not  a  weakness,  but  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  the  stbry.  The  effect 
of  instruction  upon  character  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  moral  truths 
presented,  nor  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  brought  forward.  If  it 
were  so,  many  a  child  would  become  en- 
tirely good  in  a  single  recitation,  for  the 
whole  category  of  virtues  is  there  re- 
viewed. A  good  result  depends  upon  the 
force  with  which  a  few  truths  are  pre- 
sented; many  cannot  be  taught  effec- 
tively. There  is  no  point  in  which  thereisa 
more  striking  contrast  between  many 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  novelists  than 
in  the  number  of  moral  maxims  they  dare 
suggest  to  learners;  the  former  trust  to 
quantity,  and  believe  in  haste  and  repe- 
tition;  the  latter  feel  the  demand  for 
wonderful  delicacy,  and  realize  that  only 
those  truths  that  are  clearly  understood 
and  highly  appreciated  can  have  great 
permanent  worth ;  they  therefore  atte  mpt 
but  little,  and  take  great  pains  with  it. 
A  good  novelist  writes  a  whole  book  to 
teach  what  many  an  instructor  would 
give  to  a  child  in  five  minutes.  The 
ethical  thoughts  in  the  story  of  Crusoe, 
if  they  prove  effective,  owe  that  fact  to 
their  infrequency  and  to  the  great  care, 
i.  e. ,  the  naturalness,  with  which  they 
are  presented.  The  child  really  living 
the  scenes  described,  has  the  emotions  of 
Crusoe  and  feels  his  convictions.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  he  does  this  determines 
the  worth  of  the  story  as  an  agent  in 
character  development. 

The  story  furnishes, further,the  proper 
kind  of  exercise  for  the  imagination.  It 
is  important  that  each  year  of  the  primary 
school  should  offer  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  play  of  fancy,  because  there  is 
thus  preserved  that  mobility  among  ideas 
which  is  such  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  little  child  as  he  enters  school.  At 
the  same  time,  as  he  grows  older,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  taming  the 
fancy  somewhat;  that  mental  tendency 
should  continue  as  active  as  ever,  but 
the  combination  of  ideas  made  should  be 
more  and  more  controlled  by  reason.  The 
story  of  Crusoe  appeals  to  the  reason  in 
the  right  degree;  it  allows  great  activity 
of  the  imagination,  but  demands  that  it 
be  practical.  While  the  pupil  in  the  first 
grade  has  been  permitted  to  wander  at 
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will  in  fairy  tales,  never  caring  for  what 
is  probable  or  even  possible,  the  pupil 
who  studies  Crusoe  is  continually  bump- 
ing against  impossibilities,  realities.  He 
finds  himself  constrained  to  picture  only 
that  which  is  possible  for  his  hero,  often 
giving  up  what  he  would  like  to  see  ac- 
complished simply  because  it  cannot  be 
done.  Thus  there  is  developed  what  is 
happily  called  the  practical  imagination. 
Jn  later  life  we  are  often  required  to  be 
stern  in  our  appreciation  of  realities,  and 
to  employ  our  imaginative  powers  only 
in  constructing  that  which  is  capable  of 
full  realization.  From  the  period  of 
childhood,  Jong  continued  growth  is  nec- 
pssary  before  this  point  can  be  reached. 
Crusoe  can  stand  for  an  important  step 
in  that  development. 

The  language  value  of  the  narrative  is 
plain.  The  interest  it  arouses  furnishes 
a  motive  for  talking  and  writing  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  and  when  once  pupils 
really  have  something  to  say,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  teacher  to  lead 
them  to  express  themselves  properly, 
either  orally  or  on  paper. 

The  three  merits  of  this  story  that 
have  been  mentioned,  i.  e.^  its  ability  to 
ennoble  character,  to  exercise  the  imag- 
ination suitably,  and  to  develop  the 
power  of  expression,  can  be  appreciated 
in  the  highest  degree  and  will  prove  most 
effective  only  when  the  teacher  aims  di- 
rectly at  a  deep  interest  in  the  story,  at 
a  love  for  it,  and  consequently  at  a  love 
for  literature  in  general.    The  teacher 


of  literature  very  often  aims  only  at  the 
understanding  of  a  selection;  she  feels 
that  when  the  children  know  the  defini- 
tions of  the  words  and  can  explain  the 
sense  of  the  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
her  work  is  accomplished.  But  the  com- 
prehension of  the  piece  is  very  different 
from  a  love  for  it.  The  latter  should  cer- 
tainly be  the  teacher's  highest  immedi- 
ate object,  for  it  is  the  condition  under 
which  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  teaching 
of  the  story  can  be  effected.  The  authors 
of  this  book  have  kept  these  thoughts  in 
mind;  and,  in  their  discussion  of  method, 
they  have  shown  how  interest,  as  the  chief 
motive,  greatly  affects  the  questions  put, 
and,  in  fact,  every  department  of  method. 

This  book  can  be  used  by  the  pupils  in 
the  third  grade  as  a  reader,  after  the 
events  of  the  story  have  been  developed 
and  discussed  in  the  regular  study  called 
literature.  In  the  latter  work,  it  is  only 
the  teacher  who  needs  the  book  at  all;  it 
will  show  her  what  parts  of  the  story 
are  suitable  for  school  use,  and  how  they 
can  best  be  taught.  Then  after  the  pu- 
pils are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  they 
can  turn  to  their  books  and  read  them; 
their  interest  in  the  thought  is  still  keen; 
and,  as  it  offers  no  difficulties,  nearly  all 
of  their  efforts  can  be  directed  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  through  the 
printed  symbols.  Thus  two  distinct 
lines  of  work,  literature  and  reading, 
may  run  parallel,  the  latter  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  former  and  following 
after  it. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  AMERICAN  PEDAGOGICS. 


Here  to  hand  is  another  large  and  imposing 
contribution  to  the  educational  library,  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Parker's  "Talks  on  Pedagogics." 
The  suggestion  of  colloquial  ease  in  the  title 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  pregnant  signifi- 
eance  of  the  matter.  But  a  clearer  intimation 
is  conveyed  in  the  preface.  There  Mr.  Parker 
tells  us  th^it  *'the  doctrine  of  concentration  in 
itself  is  a  science  of  education  that  will  absorb 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  teachers  for  cen- 
turies; it  contains  an  idea  that  is  infinite  in  its 
possibilities;"  and  from  the  title  page  we  learn 
that  the  book  it  preludes  is  the  exposition  of 
this  epoch-making  doctrine  of  concentration. 
We  gather  from  this,  though  a  becoming  mod- 
esty prevented  his  saying  so  in  as  many  words, 
that  Mr.'Pa,rker  stands  towards"  education  in 
much  the  same  relation  that  Charles  Darwin, 


does  to  biological  science,  or  Clerk  Maxwell  to 
physics,  or,  if  this  should  startle  the  sober 
reader,  as  Dr.  Owen  stands  to  Shakesperian 
research.  Assisted  by  Miss  Butt,  Miss  Mont- 
ford,  Miss  Iredell,  and  other  well  known  edu- 
cationalists, he  has  worked  out  a  complete 
theory  of  education — making  discovery  after 
discovery — and  here  at  last  is  the  entire  thing 
sent  over  for  us,  "the  aristocracies  of  the  old 
world,"  who  to  quote  Mr.  Parker,  "secure  in 
palace  and  castle,  fatten  on  the  vitals  of  the 
people,"  to  meditate  upon.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  a  gentleman  holding  a  position  in  trans- 
atlantic educational  circles  which  is  the  fair 
equivalent  in  pedagogics  to  a  professorship  in 
natural  science, it  is  well  worthy  of  our  careful 
consideration.  To  refuse  our  admiration  is 
impossible.    In  addition  we  may  draw  some 
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useful  inferences  concerning  the  quality  and 
value  of  current  educational  science  from  a 
study  of  this  book. 

The  cover  bears  a  cabalistic  design,  an  affair 
of  mystic,  concentric  circles  and  words  mys- 
teriously arranged,  a  thing  that  at  the  first 
glance  might  be  a  new  kind  of  roulette  wheel, 
or  some  sort  of  charm  against  evil  spirits.  But 
really  this  is  a  chart  illustrating  the  theory  of 
concentration.  The  hub  is  the  child  upon 
whom  education  is  concentrated;  around  this 
comes  a  rim  containing  "energy"  and  "mat- 
ter;" then  another,  "life,"  "physics,"  "chem- 
istry." Then  a  wheel  of  radiating  sectors,  the 
circle  of  the  sciences,  displays  "geology," 
"mineralogy,"  "history,"  as  expansions  of  life, 
"ethnology,"  "anthropology,"  "zoology," 
"botany,"  as  developing  the  idea  of  chemistry, 
and  "geography,"  astronomy,"  and  "meteor- 
ology," a?  subsections  of  physics.  Then  a 
narrow  belt  bears  the  inscription,  "modes  of 
attention,"  and  there  are  "observing,"  "read- 
ing," "hearing-language."  The  next  zone,  of 
"modes  of  expression,"  includes  "gesture," 
"music,"  "making,"  "modeling,"  "painting," 
"drawing,"  "speech,"  and  "writing."  Then 
on  to  rim  with  "form"  and  "number,"  and  no 
further  remarks.  This  completes  the  platter. 
Like  all  great  and  novel  discoveries,  it  is  not 
without  its  element  of  simplicity. 

Mr.  Parker  begins  at  the  center  and  radi- 
ates. In  reading  the  book,  we  had  first  to 
traverse  in  chapter  I,  a  certain  breadth  of  fa- 
miliar matter,  presented  as  it  was  in  an  unfa- 
miliar style.  "What  is  the  child?  What  is 
the  little  lump  of  flesh,  breathing  life  and 
singing  the  song  of  immortality?"  So  Mr. 
Parker  perorates.  But  this  chapter  comes  to 
nothing  more  novel  than  that  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  child  determines  method. 
Thence  to  chapter  II,  to  what  Mr.  Parker 
calls  the  Central  Subjects  of  Study.  These 
appear  in  the  chart  as  the  circle  of  the  sci- 
ences. Here  our  author  becomes  more  original. 
"The  central  subjects  of  study  are  but  the 
main  branches  of  one  subject,  and  that  subject 
is  creation."  It  is  curious  how  the  trans- 
atlantic writer  loves  "creation."  "'Creation' 
is  eternal;  it  is  the  manifestation  of  invisible, 
all-efificient  power;  therefore  all  study  has  for 
its  sole  aim  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible. 
The  highest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
economical,  effort  of  the  mind,  is  the  effective 
striving  after  the  truth  of  creation;  this  action 
of  the  mind  may  be  called  instinctive— it  is  the 
shortest  line  of  resistance  between  the  soul 
and  the  truth.  The  central  subjects  of  study 
represent  that  line,  and  point  in  that  direc- 
tion." A  very  good  example  is  this  brief  pas- 
sage, of  the  principal  of  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School  in  his  more  original  mood.  Read 
quickly  over  to  a  slow-thinking  hearer,  it 
sounds  remarkably  good.  And  he  proceeds  to 
exhibit  his  knowledge  respecting  these  various 
sciences.  Like  many  transatlantic  journalists, 
he  frames  his  sentences  very  largely  in  the 
form  of  the  epigram,  and  the  reader  is  contin- 
ually being  confronted  by  the  difficult  problem 
whether  any  particular  sentence  is  or  is  not 
amazingly  smart  or  amazingly  ignorant,  or 
merely  the  contemporary  platitude  in  an  ab- 
breviated dress.    For  example:  "The  study  of 


soils  is  the  study  of  mineralogy."  "Weight, 
that  mode  of  motion  we  call  gravity,  is  another 
essential  property  of  matter;"  and  again,  "The 
relation  of  mineralogy  to  geology  is  the  rela- 
tion of  matter  to  motion."  Then,  again,  this 
has  a  plausible  air  at  the  first  encounter: 
"Creation  is  the  order  of  progress,  if  we  take 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  that  the  energy 
which  acts  through  the  universe  is  being  econ- 
omized, that  it  acts  against  less  resistance, 
and  therefore  accomplishes  higher  results." 
But  examine  it.  "Creation  is  the  order  of 
progress!"  Why  not  "Progress  is  the  order  of 
creation,"  or  "Creation  is  the  progress  of  or- 
der?" Ill-digested  Herbert  Spencer  may  ac- 
count for  the  rest;  its  interest  to  us  is  that  Mr. 
Parker  is  apparently  not  familiar  with  the 
hypothesis  known  as  the  Degradation  of  En- 
ergy. But  we  are  wandering  from  the  great 
theory  of  Concentration.  . 

It  comes  to  this — if  we  misrepresent  Mr. 
Parker  it  is  because  he  has  at  least  succeeded 
in  imitating  the  impracticable  obscurity  of 
Herbart — that  "the  subject-matter  found  in 
the  child's  environment,"  the  above  selection 
of  science,  is  to  supply  the  entire  interest  of  its 
studies  and  that  the  "modes  of  attention"  and 
of  expression  are  to  be  developed  on  the  way 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  interest.  "The  di- 
rect study  of  the  central  subjects  of  observa- 
tion,investigation, imagination,  and  original  in- 
ference, furnishes  an  inexhaustible  means  of 
educative  mental  action.  .  .  .  All  study 
consists  in  investigation  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  energy  acting  through  matter,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic."  "Under  the  theory  here 
presented,  the  power  to  read  and  to  study  text 
is  acquired  while  used  directly  in  the  study  of 
the  central  subjects."  "The  best  possible 
physical  development  of  the  whole  body  as  an 
instrument  of  thought  and  expression  is 
brought  about  by  continuous  natural  exer- 
cise of  the  body  in  the  expression  of  thought." 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parker,  after  the  custom 
of  the  educational  philosopher  all  the  world 
over,  garnishes  his  paragraphs  with  such 
stereo-ornaments  as  "All  true  education  is  in- 
herently moral  and  ethical,"  "the  fundamental 
principle  of  education  is  the  altruistic  motive," 
"hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart  with  the  pu- 
pil," but  they  do  not  affect  the  body  of  this 
doctrine,  which  is  that  the  entire  education  is 
to  aim  at  a  general  knowledge  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  that  even  music  and  physical  train- 
ing are  to  become  incidental,  as  it  were,  to 
this  pursuit. 

Now  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  no  am- 
bitious but  harmless  rival  of  Bain  or  Spencer 
writing  in  his  study,  and  spinning  his  little  bit 
of  imitation  of  "Great  Thoughts."  If  it  were, 
it  would  not  be  accorded  this  prominence.  It  is 
the  book  which  expresses  the  views  of  a  gen- 
tleman so  prominent  in  theoretical  education 
as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  lecturing  to 
teachers,  at  what  many  people  regard  as  the 
very  center  of  modern  civilization.  He  has 
presumably  studied  pedagogical  literature 
with  care  before  being  entrusted  with  this 
duty,  and  he  must  be  aware  of  the  various 
theoretical  propositions  of  Spencer,  Laurie, 
Quick,  Meiklejohn,  and  the  hundred  other 
English  contributors  to  the  educational  rec- 
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ord.  Yet,  off  he  goes  with  his  brand  new  dis- 
coveries of  all  the  old  things  we  have  been  say- 
ing and  re-saying  for  years,  acknowledging 
nothing,  criticising  nothing,  disproving  no 
error,  adding  nothing  to  the  body  of  our  as- 
sured knowledge,  presenting  it  all  as  a  great 
discovery  "which  will  absorb  the  attention  of 
teachers  for  centuries."  Yet  even  his  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  unified  instruction  has  been 
amply  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Courthope  Bowen's 
"Connectedness  in  Teaching."  In  pursuit  of 
his  conception  of  concentration,  Mr.  Parker 
has  omitted  any  proper  consideration  of  lan- 
guage teaching  or  of  artistic  design,  and  mu- 
sic becomes  merely  a  mode  of  expression  for 
geography,  meterology,  botany,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  And  his  mode  of  presenting  that 
conception  is  far  more  suggestive  of  a  revival- 
ist preacher  than  a  scientific  investigator.  He 
asserts  with  intensity;  but  for  any  skillful 
analysis  or  convincing  exposition,  for  strength, 
breadth,  or  subtlety,  the  reviewer  has  sought 
in  vain. 

Of  the  reverse  of  these  qualities,  there  is  evi- 
dence enough.  Take,  for  instance,  this  leading 
educationalist's  assertion  that  "up  to  the  time 
of  our  Savior  each  nation  had  its  national  god; 
everything  outside  of  the  nation  was  wrong 
and  wicked;  the  gods  of  the  nations  were 

EDITORIAL 

This  is  from  the  clever  pen  of  that 
English  educational  reviewer  who,  in 
this  instance,  at  least  forgets  to  review 
the  book  in  his  enjoyment  of  his  own 
caustic  wit.  It  is  true  that  the  style  in 
which  "Talks  on  Pedagogics"  is  written 
invites  this  sort  of  comment,  but  he  is  a 
feeble  critic,  who  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  exhaust  his  efforts  in  ridiculing 
the  style  of  a  book  which  contains  so 
much  that  makes  for  the  better  teaching 
of  the  children.  If  England  finds  no  need 
in  her  schools  for  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  it  is  either  because  she  has  not 
awakened  to  their  importance,  or  because 
she  has  already  achieved  what  American 
teachers  are  beginning  to  see  is  the 
next  advance  movement  in  our  educa- 
tional development.  We  hope  the  latter 
alternative  is  the  truth,  and  that  current 
report  of  the  present  condition  of  com- 
mon-school education  in  the  mother  coun- 
try is  not  trustworthy. 

A  condition  precedent  to  any  valuable 
criticism  of  a  book  is  that  the  critic  shall 
know  what  the  book  contains.  There  is 
little  evidence  in  this  "review,"  that  the 
author  of  it  has  read  Mr.  Parker's 
"Talks."  He  has,  without  doubt,  made 
a  study  of  its  style,  but  its  thought  and 
spirit  have  evaded  him.  We  wonder  if 
the  critic's  vision  has  not  been  obscured 


devils;  the  national  god  forbade  intercourse 
with,  and  commanded  extirpation  of,  all  people 
not  under  his  immediate  control."  And  he 
ascribes  Lord  Sherbrooke's  statement  that 
"there  are  no  principles  in  education,"  to  an 
aristocratic  hatred  of  popular  emancipation. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  quality 
of  this  book. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  is  obvious  enough. 
Mr.  Parker  in  one  place  is  very  energetic  in 
asserting  that  there  is  a  science  of  education. 
His  book  is,  however,  a  convincing  proof  that 
there  is  not,  at  least  in  Chicago.  Possibly 
there  might  be.  But  for  that  the  scientific 
spirit  is  wanted,  and  something  of  the  scientific 
investigator's  opportunity.  The  educational 
inquirer  needs  to  free  himself  from  cant,  from 
that  silly  spirit  of  exaggeration  that  makes  all 
his  geese  swans,  all  his  chance  observations 
epochs  in  educational  history.  That  spirit  of 
careful  inquiry,  elaborate  criticism,  and 
guarded  statement  he  has  yet  to  learn;  that 
habit  of  earnest  study  and  modest  thorough- 
ness that  distinguishes  the  scientific  worker. 
Until  then,  we  fear — though  we  wish  him  well 
— that  he  must  accept  the  popular  estimate 
with  such  patience  as  he  may. — H.  O.  Wells, 
B.SC,  F.C.P.,  in  Educational  Times  {Eng.) 


COMMENT. 

by  that  very  formalism  in  education 
which  Mr.  Parker  is  seeking  to  eradi- 
cate. 

But  on  the  matter  of  style,  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  the  "top-loftiness" 
of  that  of  the  critic  is  not  even  more  re- 
pulsive than  the  "revivalistic"  style  of 
Mr.  Parker. 

American  teachers  have  come  to  for- 
give Col.  Parker  his  style,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  real  worth  of  his  teachings. 
He  is  seeking  to  substitute  the  teaching 
of  substantial  knowledge  in  the  schools 
for  that  of  the  mere  forms  of  knowledge. 
His  is  the  function  of  the  prophet  in  this 
reform.  The  prophet  is  never  a  success- 
ful constructor  of  systems,  and  does  not 
expend  much  of  his  energy  in  trying  to 
make  his  style  pass  muster  with  the  crit- 
ics. He  is  always  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  and  make  his  paths  straight;"  but 
he  is  not  the  engineer  who  surveys  the 
route  and  directs  the  construction  of  the 
way.  That  is  the  office  of  the  system- 
maker. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  priest  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  system  when  made, 
and  to  sneer  at  the  prophet,  and  to  ridicule 
his  style  and  his  illogical  and  revivalistic 
methods.  Without  the  prophet,  no  new 
and  better  way  would  be  discovered,  and 
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without  the  priest,  the  old  way  would  not 
be  maintained  until  a  new  and  straighter 
path  is  provided.  So  we  must  conclude 
that  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  B.  SC.,  F.C.P.,  each  has  his  dis- 
tinct function  to  perform  in  education; 
the  one  to  call  for  the  preparation  of  a 
new  and  more  direct  path  to  the  goal  of 
educational  endeavor,  and  the  other  to 
maintain  that  the  way  to  the  goal  has 
lon^  been  prepared — even  since  the  time 
of  Courthope  Bowen's  < 'Connectedness 
of  Teaching;"  and  that  all  this  clatter 
about  new  paths  is  "revivalistic"  cant. 
It  is  well  for  the  educational  public  to 
hear  both  sides,  and  for  that  reason  we 
print  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Wells.  Other- 


wise ''it  would  not  be  accorded  this  prom- 
inence." 

On  the  point  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
meaning  of  the  book,  we  cannot  see  that 
there  can  be  any  cause  for  complaint  by 
those  who  bring  to  the  reading  of  it  a 
supply  of  what  the  Herbartians  call  "ap- 
perceiving  concepts."  We  are  reminded 
by  Mr.  Wells'  implied  complaint  of  the 
obscurity  of  Herbart  and  of  Parker,  of  a 
remark  attributed  to  Goethe,  who  said, 
in  reply  to  some  one  who  complained  of 
his  style,  that  "when  one  would  accuse  a 
writer  of  obscurity  he  should  first  look 
within  to  see  whether  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  light  there;  for  all  things  are 
invisible  in  a  dark  room." 


IS  READING  TO  B 

GEO.  P. 

A  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a 
small  town  in  Central  Illinois,  says  that 
in  his  grammar  school  no  text-book 
in  reading  is  used,  but  that,  "in- 
stead of  this,  the  pupil  is  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  a  weekly  paper,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  week's 
events  in  different  paits  of  the  world." 
This,  it  is  claimed,  "brings  the  pupil 
into  direct  contact  with  the  world." 
To  rub  in  this  valuable  (?)  matter  more 
effectually,  the  pupils  are  required  to 
pass  examinations  upon  it  at  stated  in- 
tervals. The  superintendent  publishes 
this  information  in  the  public  press,  and 
the  impression  we  get  from  what  he  says 
is  that  he  thinks  this  substitution  of 
"passing  events"  that  are  of  no  perma- 
nent value  whatever,  and,  therefore,  not 
worth  remembering  even  until  the  ex- 
amination day,  for  reading  which  has  a 
permanent  value  and  which  endures  from 
generation  to  generation,  is  a  praisworthy 
innovation,  which  the  people  ought  to 
approve  and  encourage. 

The  good  intentions  of  this  superin- 
tendent cannot  save  this  practice  from 
general  condemnation  by  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  teachers  and  parents.  It  is 
the  old  mistake  of  feeding  the  children 
on  husks,  and  casting  aside  the  nourish- 
ing grain.  It  is  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  a  child  is  gaining  facility  in 
calling  words  that  express  no  valuable 
thought,  he  is  thereby  learning  to  read. 
There  is  no  hope  of  eradicating  this  false 
notion  from  the  minds  of  the  general 
public  until  it  is  eradicated  from  the 


ECOME  A  FARCE? 

BROWN. 

minds  of  superintendents  and  teachers. 
If  there  is  anything  settled  in  the  minds 
of  our  most  thoughtful  teachers  it  is  that 
we  must  rely  much  more  upon  reading, 
in  the  education  of  the  children  than  we 
have  done  heretofore.  The  stone  which 
has  been  practically  rejected,  must  be- 
come the  head-stone  of  the  corner.  But 
this  will  never  be  done  by  substituting 
in  the  grammar  grades,  the  June-bug  lit- 
erature of  "current  events"  for  a  good 
text-book  composed  of  literary  gems. 

We  are  not  questioning  the  value  of 
this  newspaper  reading  as  a  supplemen- 
tary  exercise  in  schools.  It  can  take  the 
place,  occasionally,  of  the  regular  study 
of  reading  matter  having  a  literary  form 
and  a  content  of  permanent  value.  But 
let  it  be  treated  after  the  manner  of 
newspaper  reading.  There  never  was  a 
greater  misconception  than  this  of 
making  the  newspaper  a  text-book  for 
study  in  the  schools.  We  question 
whether  even  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
EveniJig  Post  would  go  so  far  in  emascu- 
lating the  common  school  course  of  study. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  scraps  of 
literature  which  compose  our  best  read- 
ers will,  eventually,  give  place  to  wholes 
of  literature  in  books  used  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  But  this  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  distinct  loss.  The  gain,  how- 
ever, may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss.  To  substitute  the  newspaper  for 
the  reader  is  to  degrade  the  reading  ex- 
ercise to  something  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  school  curriculum. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


The  Responsibility  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent. 

It  will  be  practicable  for  the  county 
superintendents  in  Illinois  to  do  more 
for  rural  school  education  during  the 
next  four  years,  than  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  in  any  preceding 
four  years.  What  they  have  done  during 
the  last  eight  years  has  been  none  the 
less  important  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
been  a  necessary  preparation  for  what  is 
to  follow.  But  the  supplying  of  the  con- 
ditions for  teaching  the  children  is  one 
thing,  and  making  use  of  these  condi- 
tions to  the  best  good  of  the  children,  is 
quite  another  thing.  We  have  always 
held  that  the  first  work  to  be  done  was 
to  organize  the  instruction  in  the  rural 
schools.  This  work  was  inevitably  for- 
mal and  mechanical  to  a  large  degree. 
But  it  is  the  law  of  evolution  that  the 
progress  from  chaos  and  disorder  to  that 
order  which  is  self-directive  and  in  which 
the  members  work  with  freedom  in  the 
realization  of  their  own  ideals,  is  through 
the  transition  stage  of  formal  and  me- 
chanical organization,  where  the  law  is 
imposed  by  an  authority  external  to  the 
members.  This  has  been  the  law  of  the 
evolution  of  human  government  and  hu- 
man society  as  well  as  of  the  state  school. 
During  the  past  eight  years  the  rural 
schools  have  been  in  the  process  of  organi- 
zation of  the  instruction.  It  has  been 
through  the  exercise  of  great  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as  wisdom,  that 
the  county  superintendents  have  secured 
a  fairly  good  organization  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  each  country  school.  The  people, 
as  well  as  the  teachers,  had  to  be  edu- 
cated. It  was  a  breaking  away  from  the 
old,  established  regime,  where  each  one 
did  as  he  pleased — whether  teacher  or 
school  board — to  doing  as  some  one  else 
pleased.  It  met  with  great  opposition, 
but  has  finally  won  the  day.  Now,  the 
strange  thing  in  all  human  evolution  is, 
that  many  who  are  prominent  as  leaders 
in  taking  the  first  step  in  reform,  become 
the  conservatives  when  that  step  has 
been  taken.   They  will  hold  on  to  a  mech- 


anism after  it  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
poses, and  even  after  the  inevitable 
abuses  that  eventually  accompany  it 
threaten  to  ruin  the  entire  system.  Illi- 
nois is  a  case  in  point.  We  believe  our 
information  to  be  correct,  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  county  superintendents 
of  this  state  have  been  farming  out,  for 
years,  the  direction  of  the  instruction  in 
the  schools,  and  the  preparation  of  ques- 
tions to  test  the  pupils'  advancement,  to 
a  publishing  house  which  enters  upon  it 
as  a  business  enterprise.  So  long  as  the 
ideal  of  a  teacher  is  this  mechanism,  the 
more  exactly  mechanical  it  is  the  better 
it  appears  to  be.  When  he  can  be  told 
just  what  questions  to  drill  his  pupils 
upon  during  the  month,  and  be  assured 
that  the  examination  at  the  end  will  be 
selected  from  these,  he  knows  just  how 
fast  to  turn  the  school  crank.  This  is  the 
abuse  of  this  mechanism  which  has  come 
to  be  a  burning  disgrace  to  our  good 
name. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  last 
edition  of  the  Course  of  Study  and  Teach- 
ers' Manual  does  nothing  to  break  in 
upon  this  dead,  monotonous  routine,  but 
rather  gives  greater  emphasis  to  it.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  published  in  it,  as  a 
sort  of  appendix,  some  excellent  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  teach  children  to  observe; 
but  this  is  too  alien  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Manual,  and  of  the  outlines  and  the 
examination  questions,  to  inspire  even 
the  best  teachers  to  follow  its  sugges- 
tions. In  fact,  it  has  no  place  at  ail  in 
this  course.  It  does  not  belong  to  it^ 
either  in  spirit  or  in  method. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendents 
who  now  enter  upon  a  four-years'  term  of 
office.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  free  themselves  and  their 
schools  from  the  present  dominance  of 
this  course  and  its  attendant  abuses,  over 
the  instruction  of  the  children.  The 
schools  now  have  the  organization  which 
it  was  the  function  of  the  course  to  es- 
tablish. Let  us  begin  to  use  this  or- 
ganization for  the  better  education  of  the 
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children.  A  State  Course  of  Instruction 
that  shall  be  at  all  specific  in  the  kind  or 
amount  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  all 
the  schools,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  an  impossibility,  when  we  begin  to 
address  ourselves  seriously  to  the  work 
of  educating  the  individual  child.  The 
present  course  will  be  valuable  as  sug- 
gestive, but  not  as  directive. 

The  next  step  in  our  evolution  is  to  in- 
dividualize more.  In  ideal  conditions 
each  school  will  be  individual.  We  have 
not  the  teachers  nor  the  growth  that 
makes  this  possible  now,  except  in  a  few 
insolated  schools.  But  it  is  practicable 
to  individualize  the  work  so  far  as  to  make 
each  county  individual.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  two  county  superintendents 
who  are  elected  to  direct  the  instruction 
in  their  respective  counties.  It  is  no 
more  fitting  that  they  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  state  course,  in  meeting 
the  specific  needs  of  their  respective 
counties,  than  it  would  be  for  the  super- 
intendents of  the  schools  of  the  cities  to 
subject  themselves  to  a  specific  course  of 
study  and  system  of  administration 
hastily  prepared  by  some  hastily  ap- 
pointed committee  for  all  of  the  cities  of 
the  state.  While  they  have  much  in 
their  conditions  and  needs  that  is  com- 
mon to  all,  there  is  also  much  in  every 
community  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  This  is 
true  of  the  counties  also.  There  are 
three  quite  distinct  zones  of  population 
in  Illinois.  The  northern  counties  have 
been  settled  by  people  who  are  descend- 
ants from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who 
had  quite  different  education  and  ideals 
from  those  of  the  ancestors  of  the  people 
who  dwell  in  the  southern  zone.  The 
central  belt  is  a  mixture  of  the  descend- 
ants of  both  of  these  classes.  While  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  educate  all  the 
children  to  become  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic American  citizens,  the  way  in  which 
this  can  best  be  done  is  not  precisely  the 
same  for  all. 

Again,  the  individual  superintendents 
are  not  all  alike.  They  see  the  needs  of 
their  schools  through  their  own  eyes 
and  not  through  the  eyes  of  a  small  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  appointed  to 
prepare  a  course — no  matter  how  capable 
and  successful  this  committee  may  be. 
Some  of  them  can  work  best  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  schools  along  one 
line;  others,   along  another.     In  some 


counties  the  schools  and  teachers  are 
prepared  to  do  work  which  other  counties 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  do.  The  state 
course  and  state  manual  implies  that  all 
are  to  do  the  same  work;  and,  if  the 
theory  is  to  be  realized  in  practice,  some 
counties  will  do  little  more  than  mark 
time  while  the  other  counties  are  catch- 
ing up.  It  is  possible  that  some  counties 
yet  need  drill  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
organization.  .  For  these  the  state 
course  may  be  best.  But  let  the  county 
superintendent  feel  free  to  give  this  drill 
or  not  to  give  it,  as  the  needs  of  his  county 
may  seem  to  him  to  demand.  Let  every 
superintendent  take  hold  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  his  county  with  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous hand,  feeling  perfectly  free  to  work 
independently  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  in  the  state  course  of 
study.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  to 
give  this  advice  eight  years  ago, 
but  have  we  not  grown  during  the  past 
eight  years?  Was  the  state  course  the 
final  word  of  wisdom  for  educational  Illi- 
nois? Even  the  churches  are  modifying 
their  creeds.  Is  the  state  course  the 
eternal  and  universal  confession  of  edu- 
cational faith,  for  the  schools  of  this  com- 
monwealth? And  must  the  sentiment 
continue  to  prevail  that  a  county  super- 
intendent loses  cast,  if  he  shall  pursue 
another  path  than  the  one  there  laid 
down  for  the  monthly  advancement  of  the 
various  grades,  including  the  stereotyped 
monthly,  central,  and  final  examinations, 
with  examination  questions  "bought  by 
the  yard?" 

The  only  purpose  of  this  brief  article  is 
to  urge  the  present  need  that  superin- 
tendents cut  loose  from  a  course  of  study 
which  now  hampers  educational  progress: 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  In 
our  next  number,  the  matter  will  betaken 
up  again  at  this  point,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  suggest  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  great  good  the  course  has  done 
may  be  conserved  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  schools  advance  to  the  realization  of 
better  things  than  have  yet  been  at- 
tained. 


Nature  Study  in  First  Grade. 
II. 

THE  cow. 

To  what  animal  did  the  old  woman  (in 
the  story  of  "The  Old  Woman  and  Her 
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Pig")  go  last  for  help?  (To  the  cow. ) 
What  did  she  want  the  cow  to  do  for 
her?  (Grive  her  some  milk.)  But  before 
the  cow  would  give  her  any  milk,  she 
must  do  something  for  the  cow.  What 
was  that?  (Give  her  some  hay.)  How 
much  did  she  give  her?  (An  armful.)  Is 
an  armful  of  hay  enough  to  last  a  cow  all 
day?  How  many  of  my  armfuls  do  you 
think  it  would  take?  Why  does  a  cow 
need  so  much  to  eat?  (She  is  large.)  As 
large  as  a  shepherd  dog?  (Much  larger. 
A  shepherd  dog  could  walk  right  under 
a  good-sized  cow.) 

Where  do  the  farmers  get  this  hay 
that  the  cow  likes?  Do  the  cows  ever 
get  it  from  the  fields  themselves?  When? 
Did  you  ever  watch  a  cow  eating  grass? 
What  did  she  do  first?  (Put  her  head 
down  to  the  ground.)  Could  you  do  that? 
(Yes,  if  I  could  stand  as  a  cow  stands.) 
Do  you  think  so?  How  does  the  cow 
stand?  On  what?  Its  toes,  as  the  dog 
does?  (No,  it  stands  on  the  nails  of  its 
third  and  fourth  fingers  and  toes.)  What 
do  we  call  these  nails  of  the  cow?  (Hoofs.) 
[Have  hoofs  in  class  if  possible.]  Where 
are  the  nails  on  our  fingers?  (On  the 
back  of  the  ends  of  our  fingers. )  Where  are 
the  nails  of  the  cow?  (Her  nails  or  hoofs 
go  all  the  way  around.)  Feel  of  them. 
(They  are  very  hard  and  thick.)  Does 
she  need  such  hoofs?  Why?  Notice  the 
shape.  (They  look  like  one  hoof  cut  in 
two.)  Because  they  look  this  way,  we 
say  the  cow  has  a  cloven  hoof.  Cloven 
means  cut  in  two.  We  know  that  she  has 
two  nails  or  hoofs  on  each  foot. 

Now  you  know  how  the  cow  stands 
while  she  eats.  How  is  it?  Would  any 
like  to  try  standing  as  she  does? 
(Can  not  do  it. )  Why  not?  (Our  nails 
are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  our 
weight.)  Does  the  cow  have  any  trouble 
to  stand?  Can  she  reach  the  grass  on 
the  ground  with  ease?  How  does  she 
gather  the  grass?  (She  reaches  out  with 
her  tongue  and  draws  a  wisp  into  her 
mouth,  and  nips  it  off  with  her  teeth.) 
What  kind  of  a  tongue  has  she,  that  can  be 
used  in  this  way?  (A  long,  limber,  rough 
one.)  What  else  does  she  use  in  gather- 
ing the  grass?  (Her  thick,  broad  lips.) 
[These  answers  should  be  the  result  of 
the  child's  careful  observations.]  How 
does  she  bite  off  the  grass?  (With  her 
front  teeth.)  Have  you  noticed  anything 
strange  about  these  front  teeth?  (The 


cow  has  no  front  teeth  in  her  upper  jaw.) 
How  then  can  she  bite  off  the  grass? 
(The  upper  front  jaw  is  very  hard,  as 
hard  as  a  bone.) 

Does  she  eat  rapidly?  How  long  does 
she  chew  on  a  mouthful  of  grass?  Does 
she  keep  on  eating  all  day  at  this  rate? 
(No,  after  a  while  she  lies  down.)  Did  you 
ever  notice  how  a  cow  lies  down?  Does 
she  lie  down  as  the  dog  does?  What  did 
she  do  first?  Then  what?  If  you  watch 
her  mouth  while  she  is  lying  down,  what 
will  you  find  her  doing?  (Chewing  her 
cud.)  What  is  this  cud,  and  where  does 
it  come  from?  I  will  tell  you.  Where 
does  your  food  go  after  you  swallow  it? 
(Into  the  stomach.)  Now,  a  cow  has  a 
very  large  stomach.  The  grass  which 
she  bites  off  she  chews  but  a  little,  if 
any.  She  swallows  it  and  it  goes  into 
this  big  stomach,  where  it  soaks  for  a 
while.  Watch  a  cow's  throat  a  little 
while  after  she  lies  down,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see.  (Something  going  up  her 
throat  toward  her  mouth.)  This  is  a  lit- 
tle of  the  soaked  grass  going  up  to  be 
well  chewed.  We  now  call  it  a  cud. 
What  becomes  of  this  cud?  (After  it  is 
chewed  up  fine,  the  cow  swallows  it.) 
Then  what?  (Another  cud  goes  up  to  be 
chewed  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on.) 
Do  the  cow's  jaws  move  as  yours  do 
when  chewing?  How  do  yours  move? 
(The  upper  jaw  does  not  move.  The 
lower  jaw  moves  chiefly  up  and  down.) 
Do  the  cow's  move  in  that  way?  (Her 
upper  jaw  does  not  move,  but  her  lower 
jaw  moves  from  one  side  to  the  other.) 
What  does  this  sidewise  motion  of  the 
lower  teeth  on  the  upper  teeth  do  for  the 
grass?  (Grinds  it  up.  It  is  her  mill  in 
motion.)  Which  teeth  do  the  grinding? 
(The  back  teeth.)  Let  us  see  if  they  are 
good  grinders.  [Have  jaw  of  cow  if 
possible.]  (They  are  broad, flat, and  hard.) 

Is  it  a  good  thing  that  the  cow  can 
pack  away  her  food,  and  chew  it  when  at 
rest?  (Yes.  She  can  gather  grass  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  then  lie  down  in  the 
shade  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  eat  it. 
She  does  not  have  to  stand  as  much 
as  she  otherwise  would,  but  can  rest 
while  eating.) 

In  the  winter  time,  what  does  the  cow 
eat  instead  of  grass?  (Hay,  straw,  and 
fodder.)  She  eats  these  as  she  does  the 
grass,  ^.  6.,  chews  them  slightly,  swal- 
lows, then  re-chews  as  a  cud. 
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What  beside  grass,  hay,  and  straw 
does  the  cow  like  to  eat?  (Corn.)  How  does 
she  get  hold  of  the  oars  of  corn?  How 
does  she  eat  corn?  What  becomes  of 
the  cob? 

What  else  does  the  cow  like?  (Oats, 
meal,  and  bran.)  How  does  she  eat 
them?    What  is  bran? 

Can  you  think  of  anything  else  we  feed 
the  cow?  (Carrots,  turnips,  beets.) 
How  does  she  eat  them? 

Anything  else?  (Salt.)  Do  we  salt 
the  cow  often?    How  does  she  eat  it? 

Since  the  cow  eats  salt,  can  you  think 
of  something  else  she  would  want? 
(Water.)  How  often  should  a  cow  be 
watered?  Does  she  lap  up  the  water  as 
the  dog  does?  How,  then, does  she  drink? 

[All  these  answers  made  by  the  chil- 
dren should  be  the  result  of  their  own 
observations.] 

Now,  is  there  anything  we  can  do  for 
the  cow  in  the  summer,  besides  feeding 
her  well?  (Grive  her  a  pasture  in  which 
there  are  trees  or  a  shed  to  protect  her 
from  the  hot  sun.)  And  in  the  winter 
what?  (Give  her  good  shelter  from  the 
cold  and  snow,  and  a  good  straw  bed  at 
night.)  But  has  she  not  a  hair  coat  to 
keep  off  the  cold  and  snow?  (This  coat 
helps,  but  it  is  not  thick  enough  to  keep 
her  warm  in  bad  weather.)  Is  it  as  thick 
as  the  shepherd-dog's  coat?  Are  the 
hairs  of  the  same  length  as  his?  Are 
they  as  fine?  Does  she  wear  the  same 
coat  in  summer  and  winter,  or  has  she  a 
lighter  coat  in  the  summer,  as  the  dog 
has?  How  do  you  know?  Is  her  coat 
the  same  color  as  that  of  the  shepherd 
dog?  We  do  not  see  the  cow's  coat  wet 
from  sweating,  often.  When  she  gets 
warm,  she  opens  her  mouth,  lolls  out 
her  tongue,  and  pants,  much  as  the  dog 
does.  In  the  winter  you  can  see  the 
steam  coming  from  her  great  nostrils. 
Have  you  noticed  these  nostrils? 

Where  is  the  hair  longest  on  the  cow? 
(On  end  of  tail.)  What  use  does  she 
make  of  this  long  brush  ?  But  she  can- 
not keep  the  flies  off  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, even  with  so  long  a  brush.  (She 
drives  them  off  by  tossing  her  head 
around.)  How  does  she  keep  them  off 
her  feet  and  forelegs?  (Stamps  her  feet.) 
Children  speak  of  the  trouble  of  milking 
cows  in  summer  on  this  account. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  she 
has  of  driving  away  things  that  bother 


her?  Does  she  bark  or  bite,  as  the  dog 
does?  (She  has  horns  to  hook  with.) 
[Have  a  horn  in  the  class  if  possible.] 
Can  she  hurt  with  such  horns?  (Yes,  the 
outside  is  very  hard,  and  they  are  strong 
and  sharp  pointed.)  From  what  part  of 
her  head  do  they  grow?  Is  that  a  good 
place  for  them?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
How  does  she  use  them?  When?  (Not 
so  often  to  defend  herself  as  to  protect 
her  calf.  She  is  very  fond  of  it.)  Did 
you  ever  see  her  drive  away  dogs?  How 
else  does  she  show  that  she  is  fond  of  her 
calf?  (She  cries  for  it  if  it  is  taken  away. 
She  licks  it  with  her  tongue.  That  is  the 
only  way  she  has  of  kissing  it.  She 
stands  still  for  it  to  get  its  dinner.  Do 
you  think  the  little  calf  pretty?  What 
do  you  like  about  its  looks?  (It  has 
pretty  eyes,  for  one  thing;  so  has  its 
mother.) 

Children  draw  pictures  of  cow  and  dog 
side  by  side.  Draw  from  obiects  if  pos- 
sible. The  teacher  will  lead  the  children 
to  correct  their  own  drawings  by  refer- 
ence to  the  objects.  Before  drawing 
notice  the  form  of  each  closely  and  com- 
pare so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  them  cor- 
rectly. 

We  have  found  many  things  that  we 
can  do  for  the  cow,  now  we  shall  see 
what  she  does  for  us.  What  does  she 
give  us  night  and  morning?  How  do  we 
get  the  milk?  Which  gives  the  more,  the 
cow  kindly  cared  for,  or  the  cow  poorly 
housed  and  fed?  For  what  do  we  use 
milk?  Do  we  get  cream  from  the  cow? 
Do  you  see  it  when  she  is  being  milked? 
(No, we  only  see  the  milk.)  Where  do  we 
get  the  cream?  (It  rises  on  the  milk.) 
What  is  made  from  cream?  (Butter.) 
Tell  me  how  butter  is  made?  [If  possible 
watch  the  process.]  What  is  made  from 
cream  and  milk?  (Cheese  and  cottage 
cheese.)  What  else  is  cream  used  for? 
(Ice  cream,  etc.) 

What  other  food  do  we  get  from  the 
cow?  What  is  the  flesh  of  the  cow 
called?  (Beef.)  Do  we  eat  mu?h  beef? 
What  do  we  call  the  beef  we  use?  (Steak, 
roast,  soup-bones,  dried  beef,  etc.) 
Beef  is  also  used  in  mince  pies. 

The  flesh  of  the  calf  is  called  veal. 

The  fat  of  the  cow  gives  us  suet  for 
puddings  and  mince  pies.  We  also  get 
tallow  from  the  fat.  From  tallow,  can- 
dles and  wagon-grease  are  made.  It  is 
also  used  in  making  soap.  Oleomargerine, 
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which  takes  the  place  of  butter,  is  made 
from  tallow: 

The  tongue  and  heart  are  used  for 
food. 

Is  the  hair  coat  of  any  use  to  us? 
(Men  put  it  in  plaster,  to  hold  it  to- 
gether.) 

Does  the  thick  undercoat  keep  us 
warm?  (Yes,  it  is  made  into  leather.) 
From  the  leather,  boots,  shoes,  and  shoe- 
soles  are  made.  From  the  calf's  coat, 
fine  shoes  are  made. 

What  do  the  cow's  horns  give  us? 
(Combs  and  knife  handles.  Have  these 
in  the  class  for  the  children  to  look  at. 

The  hoofs,  too,  are  useful  to  us,  for 
what?  (They  are  made  into  glue.)  [Have 
glue  in  class.]  Show  pieces  of  furniture 
glued  together. 

Even  the  bones  of  a  cow  are  of  use  to 
us.  For  what?  (Buttons  and  knife 
handles. ) 

You  may  tell  me  all  the  things  the 
cow  gives  us. 

Which  now,  do  you  think  is  the  more 
useful  to  us,  the  dog  or  the  cow?  (The 
cow.)  But  they  are  both  our  good 
friends. 

A  large  product  chart  or  collection  of 
products  can  be  made  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils;  its  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  Milk,  cream,  etc., 
can  be  sealed  up  in  small  bottles. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 


THE  PRETTY  COW. 

Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread, 
Every  morn  and  every  night,- 
Warm  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white. 

Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank, 
Growing  on  the  reedy  bank; 
But  the  yellow  cowslip  eat, 
That  will  make  it  very  sweet. 

Where  the  purple  violet  grows, 
Where  the  bubbling  water  flows, 
Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine, 
Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  dine. 

— Selected. 


THE  COW. 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there. 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air, 

The  pleasant  light  of  day. 


And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  '  'A  Child'' s  Garden 
of  Verses.'" 


Try  This. 

2345621 
7654379 
2598432 
7401568 
2132142 
3121421 

25253563 

There  are  experts  who  can  add  rapidly. 
The  best  of  them  cannot  add  up  a  column 
of  07ies  any  faster  than  you  can.  Here 
is  how  some  of  the  "rapid  addition"  is 
worked.  The  "professor"  writes  a  line 
of  figures,  then  another,  and  so  on.  The 
second  line,  however,  added  to  the  first 
makes  nines,  except  at  the  extreme  right, 
where  the  two  figures  add  to  ten.  The 
third  and  fourth  bear  the  same  relation^ 
and  as  many  more  as  he  chooses  to  put 
down.  The  last  two  lines,  however,  are 
put  down  at  random.  Now,  to  add  these 
columns,  he  begins  anywhere,  perhaps  at 
the  left  hand  side,  putting  down  2  (the 
number  of  pairs  above),  then  by  simply 
adding  the  two  bottom  lines,  he  gets  the 
correct  sum.  Try  this.  If  your  pupils 
do  not  "get  the  idea, "  you  can  use  it  to 
much  advantage  in  drilling  them  in  ad- 
dition, without  having  the  labor  of  add- 
ing long  columns  yourself. — Educational 
Record,  Quebec. 


Oral  Geography — In  the  Forest. 

The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  exercises 
prepared  to  supplement  or  precede  the  text- 
book work  in  geography,  in  primary  grades. 
Mrs.  Stenger,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  the  author. 
—  [Ed. 

Vegetation.  — Trees. 

Object:  Ta  prepare  the  child  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetable  world,  for  the  future 
study  of  industries  and  commerce,  as  influ- 
enced by  vegetation. 

Conversation. 

Definition. — How  can  a  tree  be  told 
from  other  plants?  The  structure  of  a 
tree  is  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
body:  Sap — blood;  pipes — veins  and  ar- 
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teries;  branches — arms  and  legs;  leaves 
— lungs;  trunk — the  body;  root — the 
stomach.  Show  diagrams  of  venous  and 
nervous  systems  of  the  human  frame. 

Locality. — Where  do  we  find  trees 
growing  of  themselves?  From  what  we 
learned  in  the  last  lesson,  tell  what  kind 
of  trees  would  be  likely  to  grow  in  warm, 
moist  climates?  The  palm  tree  and  its 
large  family — all  of  tall  growth.  What 
kind  of  trees  would  be  likely  to  grow  in 
the  snow  and  cold?  Name  some  of  these 
last.    Explain  the  name  evergreen. 

Do  trees  die  in  winter?  What  part 
does  die?  Name  some  of  the  trees  that 
shed  their  leaves.  Why  do  trees  shed 
their  leaves  in  winter? 

Value  to  Man. — Forest  trees  for  lum- 
ber, fuel,  ship-building.  Nut  trees  for 
shade,  furniture,  and  pleasure.  Fruit 
trees  for  pleasant  variety  of  food.  Ever- 
green trees  for  lumber,  and  particularly 
fitted  for  tall  poles,  as  for  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone.  Name  trees  used  for 
fuel.     For  medicine. 

What  trees  have  roots  that  are  useful 
to  us?  Bark?  Leaves?  Savage  man  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  such  uses,  for  his 
own  well  being.  For  his  medicine  he 
prepares  sassafras  root^  slippery  elm 
bark,  pine  and  spruce  twigs. 

Curious  usejul  trees.  — The  cow-tree  for 
the  thirsty  traveler  of  high  mountains 
far  south  of  us. 

The  india-rubber  tree  of  the  warm 
countries,  whose  juice  is  sent  all  over 
the  world  to  be  made  into  many,  many 
useful  articles. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  of  the  solitary 
islands  of  the  great  sea,  where  wheat 
and  corn  are  not  known. 

Lidustry  connected  with  trees. — Who 
plants  the  trees  of  the  forest?  How  are 
trees  adapted  for  self-planting^  Are 
many  trees  cut  down?  For  what?  Do 
men  replan»t  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
used  for  fuel  and  lumber?  Of  what  use 
are  our  forests  and  groves  while  stand- 
ing? 

What  trades  are  associated  with  wood, 
from  the  felling  of  the  tree  to  the  manu- 
factured article? 

^iJorv.— Read  "The  Palm  Tree,"  by 
Whittier,  and  let  the  pupils  memorize 
stanzas. 

Also  selections  from  "Hiawatha's  Sail- 
ing." 

Pictures  for  blank  books. — Leaves  from 


forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees,  col- 
lected, pressed,  and  arranged  on  page  9 
of  Book  I.  After  these  are  pasted  in 
place,  the  teacher  should  collect  them 
and  press  them  well,  not  forgetting  the 
pads  of  newspaper  to  absorb  dampness. 

Observation  Lesson. 

A  walk  with  the  children  in  the  park 
or  over  a  country  road  will  be  productive 
of  excellent  results,  calling  out  notice  of 
high  and  low  types  of  trees,  evergreen 
and  deciduous  varieties,  and  their  erect 
or  branching  qualities.  During  this  walk 
collect  leaves,  and  on  the  return  name 
and  sort  them  similarly  to  the  preceding 
lesson. 

Structure  of  trees.  —  Trunk  or  stem  of 
tree — three  parts:  pith,  wood,  and  bark. 
Show  cross-cut  sections  of  wood;  rough 
bark,  smooth  bark,  birch  bark,  cork-tree 
bark.  Although  apparently  lifeless,  the 
bark  is  the  life  of  the  tree.  Cutting 
names  and  initials  in  this  is  destructive 
to  the  bark. 

Rings. — Rings  denote  years  of  growth. 
Give  selected  specimens  to  the  child  to 
compute  the  age  of  tree 

Tree  flowers. — Trees  have  flowers.  Be 
on  the  watch  in  early  spring  for  these 
blooms. 

Lists  may  be  made  out  at  home  by  the 
children,  of  native  trees  of  their  locality. 

Clay  work. — Allow  them  to  make 
smooth  tablets  of  clay  and  imbed  a  leaf 
or  twig  with  gentle  pressure.  Place 
these  tablets  about  the  room  for  several 
days,  in  sight. 

Chart. — Prepare  a  chart  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  leaves  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  house,  the  popular  name  writ- 
ten below  each  specimen. 

Also  collect  sections  of  native  woods 
for  the  museum,  either  in  loose  form  or 
fastened  to  card,  on  which  is  a  label  con- 
taining name  and  apparent  age  of  the 
tree.  Georgia  A.  Stenger. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


History  Lesson. 

History  may  be  made  entertaining  and 
vastly  profitable,  or  it  may  be  difficult, 
tedious,  and  almost  inconsequential  in  its 
results. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  love  of  it. 
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To  many  people  whose  school  days 
date  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  is 
strange  that  they  have  so  little  real  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  history.  They  may 
have  been  excellent  scholars,  obtained  a 
high  per  cent,  taken  one  or  two  prizes  in 
history,  and  acquitted  themselves  with 
a  distinct  glory;  but  now,  after  all  that 
■effort,  they  feel  inwardly  that  they  have 
little  to  show  for  it. 

Why  is  it?  They  were  not  properly  di- 
rected at  the  start. 

Were  they  taught  what  great  lesson 
to  seek  and  how  to  find  it,  or  were  they 
taught  that  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  history  was  to  memorize  chapters? 
Very  likely  the  latter,  for  they  distinctly 
remember  talking  off  paragraphs  like 
parrots,  the  teacher  smiling  with  satis- 
faction, and  the  pupil  receiving  a  card 
marked,  "History — 100."  Proud  day 
for  the  prouder  boyl  Still  he  is  not 
proud  of  it  to-day.  The  boy  had  per- 
formed his  duty  while  the  teacher  kept 
the  score. 

Those  early  ways  of  history-teaching 
have  been  superseded  by  live  facts,  clear 
knowledge,  and  sensible  teachers,  with 
better  books. 

A  teacher  occasionally  is  found,  even 
now,  who  feels  entirely  gratified  if  her 
history  class  can  give  the  day,  month, 
and  year  of  a  long  list  of  important  his- 
torical facts;  but  is  this  the  most  desi- 
rable thing?  Far  from  it.  Make  the 
pupils  understand  how  the  world  and  its 
different  nations  have  developed  in  the 
succeeding  ages.  Place  upon  the  board 
a  monument  represented  as  built  of  gran- 
ite blocks.  Let  the  lowest  be  the  earliest 
nation.  Place  the  name  in  that  block. 
Above  it  place  other  blocks  with  the 
names  written  upon  them,  of  the  succeed- 
ing nations  who  arose  to  glory;  and  so 
on,  to  the  top  of  this  historical  monu- 
ment, till  "America''  shall  be  the  last 
block  placed  upon  the  top.  Let  this  re- 
main upon  the  board  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  history  lessons.  The  pu- 
pils  learn  more  than  we  think  by  occas- 
sional glances  at  this. 

Again,  make  the  historical  events 
come  together  in  clusters.  Group  them, 
like  a  compound  flower,  they  all  lead  to 
one  stem.  Without  this  grouping,  a 
chaotic  mass  of  facts  are  likely  to  go 
astray.  Belonging  to  nothing  in  partic- 
ular they  are  soon  forgotten. 


The  groups  in  which  the  relation  of 
"cause  and  effect"  stand  out  clearly,  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  Children  like  to 
see  events  emerge  from  causes. 

Make  it  clear  to  the  pupils  how  one 
event  leads  to  another.  Make  frequent 
sketches  of  the  country's  development. 
Prepare  maps  upon  heavy,  brown  paper. 
At  first,  place  upon  them  simply  the  con- 
tinent as  Columbus  found  it.  Add,  in 
succession,  the  settlements,  the  bounda- 
ries, the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  moun- 
tains, the  cities,  the  railroads,  and 
steam  ship  lines.  Such  work  is  sure  to 
secure  the  highest  results,  will  arouse 
the  pupil's  interest,  and  stimulate  his 
faculties.  Make  out  lists  of  questions 
that  will  require  further  research  than 
the  text  book.  Make  out  lists  of  topics 
to  talk  about.  This  will  lead  the  child- 
ren to  investigate.  Place  upon  the  board 
a  list  of  books  for  reference  reading  that 
the  pupils  may  have  some  idea  where  to 
search  for  added  information.  Many 
schools  raise  money  by  entertainments, 
etc.,  for  a  library  of  reference  books. 
Each  pupil  by  giving  one  or  two  cents  a 
week  can  help  to  purchase  a  number  of 
books  during  the  year.  Many  of  the 
publications  on  history  are  so  inexpensive 
that  the  history  class  can  buy  them  for 
reference. 

The  early  lessons  in  history  make  the 
deepest  impression.  Let  these  be  accu- 
rate, clear,  and,  above  all,  interesting. 
Better  spend  the  first  week  in  telling 
charming  stories  than  kill  enthusiasm  by 
compelling  a  memorizing  of  dry  facts. 

In  the  early  lessons,  tell  them  the 
people  of  the  United  States  did  not  al- 
ways live  here.  Our  grandfathers'  great 
grandfathers  were  born  in  Europe  or  the 
Old  World.  We  are  really  Europeans 
transplanted  in  the  New  World,  and  we 
ought  to  go  back  and  see  how  our  ances- 
tors lived  in  England. 

Then  may  follow  a  description  of  our 
ancestors,  their  customs,  religion,  ap- 
pearance, industries,  and  government. 

Make  the  pupils  understand  that  our 
institutions  and  laws,  our  state  and 
national  governments,  grew  out  of  the 
Old  World's  experience. 

Picture  to  them  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try before  the  white  man  came  here; 
the  different  kinds  of  Indians — the  sav- 
age, the  barbarous,  the  half-civilized. 

Show  to  them  portraits  of  Indians  and 
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pictures  illustrative  of  their  accomplish- 
ments and  methods  of  living.  Sketch 
maps  showing  where  the  three  classes  of 
Indians  lived — what  territories  they  oc- 
cupied. 

Talk  with  them  of  the  ancient  occupa- 
tions in  America,  the  Esquimaux,  the 
cave  men,  the  ruined  cities  of  Central 
America,  the  mound  builders.  Usually 
little  time  is  devoted  to  this,  but  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  country 
will  seem  all  the  greater  when  contrasted 
with  the  early  history.  Be  especially 
careful  to  bring  every  idea  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils. 

In  all  the  lessons  prepare  additional 
work,  such  as:  a  list  of  states,  dates  of 
entry  into  the  Union,  area,  population, 
number  of  representatives  each  is  enti- 
tled to.  Search  for  the  derivation  of 
the  names  of  the  states.  Make  out  a  list 
of  poems,  songs,  etc.,  that  refer  to 
American  history.  Such  lists  will  give 
a  pupil  added  stimulus  and  added  en- 
thusiasm. Ella  M.  Powers. 


Language. 
II. 

First  Year  Language. 

ORAL. 

1.  Form  and  color.    (Preparatory  science.) 

3.  Science.  (Objects  suggested  by  the  change 
of  seasons  and  mentioned  in  the  reading  les- 
son and  story  for  reproduction.) 

3.  Literature.  (Stories  selected  by  teacher.) 

4.  Common  errors.  (Verbs  is,  are, was, were, 
has,  have.) 

WRITTEN. 

1.  Writing  sentences  from  copy  and  memory. 

2.  Copying  of  reading  lesson  composed  by 
pupils  and  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher; 
also  lesson  in  the  reader. 

3.  Description  of  pictures  in  the  reader. 

4.  Pupil's  name. 

Note. — These  form  topics  in  written  lan- 
guage should  include  the  following  uses  of 
capitals  and  punctuation. 

5.  r  i  Beginning  sentences. 
Telling      Capitals  ■<  Names  of  persons. 

and      \  (  The  pronoun  I. 

senteices.  [  P-'-^'"""""  j  QuesUon  marks 
Form  and  Color. 

The  kindergarten  has  shown  that  les- 
sons in  form  and  color  lead  systematically 
to  the  elements  of  natural  science.  These 
subjects  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
reading  lessons  of  the  first  month  of 
school. 


Science  and  Literature. 

Two  ideal  plans  for  work  in  these  sub- 
jects, have  already  been  printed  in  The. 
Journal.  The  teacher  who  follows  the 
rule,  ''Adapt  everything;  adopt  noth- 
ing," will  enjoy  making  her  own  list  of 
stories.  A  search  in  the  rich  fields  of 
modern  literature  for  children  will  re- 
ward any  seeker.  If,  like  the  writer, she 
arrives  at  much  the  same  conclusions  as 
the  pioneers  in  this  geld,  the  formulated 
plans  already  published  will  give  even 
more  pleasure,  in  that  they  have  been 
weighed  and  not  found  wanting. 

Common  Errors. 

The  children  naturally  use  the  verbs 
mentioned,  in  the  early  sentences  they 
make  about  objects,  especially  in  the 
first  lessons  in  color  and  form.  Let  the 
teacher  keep  a  list  of  the  pupils  who  mis- 
use these  verbs  and  give  daily  opportun- 
ities for  forming  correct  habits.  Sen- 
tences like  the  following  are  easily 
gained,  and  test  the  beginner's  knowl- 
edge of  color,  number,  and  the  use  of  the 
verb:  "I  have  three  red  flowers." 
"  Willie  has  a  white  rose."  "  You  have 
four  green  leaves."  "There  are  six  pur- 
ple pansies  in  the  vase."  "Now,  one 
pansy  is  on  the  table."  To  develop  the 
correct  use  of  was  and  were  the  teacher 
has  only  to  remove  the  objects  and  let 
the  children  tell  where  they  were.  In 
the  correction  of  errors  in  language  the 
ear  can  be  more  easily  trained  than  the 
eye  to  recognize  and  use  the  correct 
form.  This  is  an  added  reason  for  sub- 
stituting oral  for  written  drills  in  teach- 
ing correct  English. 

Writing  sentences  from  copy  and  mem- 
ory. 

Language  work  in  the  first  grade  in- 
cludes teaching  the  child  to  write.  Drill 
on  single  letters  is  almost  entirely  given 
up  in  the  best  primary  schools.  The  forms 
of  letters  are  no  less  thoroughly  taught, 
but  this  is  done  by  means  of  short  words 
carefully  selected.  Thus  m  and  e  are 
combined  in  the  word  me;  i  and  n  in  in, 
and  so  on.  Very  early  in  the  year  the 
child  becomes  able  to  write  short  sen- 
tences from  memory.  Daily  care  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  watching  each 
slate  will  fix  the  habit  of  writing  /  with 
capital  letter,  beginning  sentences  with 
capitals,  and  closing  them  with  the 
proper  marks. 
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Copy  ng  of  reading  lessons  composed 
by  the  children  and  written  on  the  board 
by  the  teacher. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  composition. 
The  children  are  ready  for  connected 
work  as  soon  as  they  can  read  it.  There 
is  a  stage  of  progress  during  the  first 
weeks  of  school  when  each  child's  sen- 
tence is  a  complete  whole  to  his  conscious- 
ness, and  the  repetition  of  the  subject  is 
necessary  both  for  word  matching  and 
word  recognition.  During  this  per- 
iod, but  never  after,  such  sentences  as 
those  quoted  in  the  lesson  on  the  apple 
are  permissible.  The  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  three  rules  for  primary 
composition,  calling  attention  to  them 
again  and  again,  until  the  children  can 
correct  their  own  work.  Try  to  find  dif- 
ferent words  for  the  beginnings  of  sen- 
tences. Do  not  repeat  the  same  word 
when  another  sounds  better. 

Say  something;  place  the  proper  mark, 
and  after  it,  on  the  same  line,  make  the 
capital  which  begins  the  next  sentence. 

Just  here  some  one  will  object  that 
such  teaching  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  properly  arranged  examination 
papers.  Granted,  but  such  drill  will 
make  it  far  more  easy  to  obtain  credit- 
able compositions  and  letters  on  future 
examination  papers. 

Suppose  the  teacher  who  directed  the 
children  to  write  three  telling  and  three 
asking  sentences  about  the  apple  should 
develop  the  lesson  according  to  these 
simple  rules.  The  first  sentence  is  ac- 
cepted and  written.  The  next  being 
given,  the  teacher  asks  the  children  if 
they  cannot  think  of  a  different  word  for 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  obtains 
"It  is  red."  The  third  sentence  is  voted 
down  by  the  children  themselves  because 
their  attention  has  been  called  to  its  be- 
ginning. The  teacher  asks  what  they 
want  to  tell  about.  This  leads  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  stem  and  they  decide 
that  it  is  short  and  black.  The  questions 
are  harder.  They  are  encouraged  to  ask 
something  about  the  apple  which  they 
wish  to  know.  After  the  best  are  se- 
lected and  written,  the  lesson  reads  as 
follows:  The  apple  is  on  the  table.  It  is 
red.  The  stem  is  short  ana  black. 
Where  did  the  apple  come  from  ?  Did  it 
grow  on  a  large  tree?  Were  there 
other  apples  on  the  tree  ? 


This  is  read  aloud  and  copied  by  the 
pupils.  The  next  day  they  are  left  to  do 
the  same  work  without  help,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  change  the  sentences  and 
add  more.  Such  print  lessons  as  show 
connected  form  are  also  valuable  for 
copying.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
promote  accuracy. 

Description  of  pictures  in  the  reader. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  language  lessons  that  can  be  given, 
but  it  is  often  the  very  best  possible 
under  the  limitations  of  a  crowded  school 
and  lack  of  material.  The  pictures  are 
alike  and  are  already  distributed.  This 
is  sometimes  a  great  help.  The  spelling 
of  all  words  necessary  to  the  description 
may  be  found  in  the  reader.  A  few  les- 
sons will  train  the  children  to  do  much  of 
this  work  alone.  Most  help  is  needed  on 
the  introductory  sentence  or  sentences. 
Even  children  of  six  will  soon  tell  which 
sentence  makes  them  see  most  of  the 
picture  with  their  eyes  shut.  Suppose 
the  picture  shows  a  cat  climbing  up  a 
tree  toward  a  bird's  nest.  Let  the  teacher 
give,  "I  see  a  tree,"  and  the  heads  are 
shaken.  They  have  learned  not  to  favor 
"I  see."  "The  leaves  are  falling,"  meets 
no  praise,  for,  although  true,  these  words 
do  not  paint  the  picture.  "What  should 
the  first  sentence  be  about?"  asks  the 
teacher.  "The  cat  and  the  bird's  nest." 
','Who  can  make  a  better  sentence?" 
After  some  efforts  they  decide  that  two 
sentences  would  be  better  than  one,  and 
the  following  are,  with  some  help,  com- 
posed and  written  on  the  blackboard: 
"There  is  a  bird's  nest  in  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  A  naughty  cat  is  climbing 
toward  it."  Thus  started,  they  are  told 
to  fill  their  slates,  writing  one  or  more 
questions. 

Punctuation  and  Capitals. 

No  work  should  be  given  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  using  capitals  or  punc- 
tuation marks  in  this  grade.  If  the  pre- 
ceding topics  have  been  well  taught,  all 
the  requirements  of  topic  five  have  be- 
come habitual  by  daily  practice. 

Thus,  while  the  child  is  learning  to 
write,  he  may  make  a  worthy  beginning 
in  the  elements  of  spoken  and  written 
English.  F.  Lilian  Taylor. 
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My  First  School. 

"Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning." 
So  sang  Whittier.  But  the  school- 
bouse  I  am  thinking  of  was  not  very 
ragged;  it  sat  on  a  little  knoll  by  the 
road-side,  at  the  top  of  the  hill;  and  there 
it  had  been  sitting  for  I  know  not  how 
many  years.  Across  the  road  was  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  country  church, 
with  its  south  porch  and  its  double  rows 
of  windows,  without  shades  or  blinds  of 
any  kind.  Their  small,  unstained  panes 
of  glass  let  in  the  sunshioe  in  full  meas- 
ure on  fair  days,  and  their  ill-fitting  case- 
ments gave  free  entrance  to  the  winds  of 
winter.  Like  its  neighbor  across  the 
road,  the  old  church,  or  meeting-house 
as  it  was  called,  was  sunning  in  the 
bright  days  of  summer,  and  was  freely 
admitting  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  frosty 
days  of  winter.  The  road  ran  off  down  a 
steep  hill  to  the  north,  and  down  a  slope 
somewhat  less  steep  to  the  south.  To 
the  east  of  the  old  church,  the  slope  to- 
ward the  brook  that  meandered  through 
the  valley  was  so  abrupt  that  only  the 
most  venturous  coasters  dared  to  risk  its 
long  and  rapid  descent  in  the  winter, 
either  on  sled  or  on  foot.  Back  of  the 
school-house,  the  rocky  old  pasture  was 
well  sprinkled  with  strawberries  every 
June,  and  we  well  knew  where  the  largest 
and  sweetest  could  be  found.  And  in 
the  little  wood  nearby,  were  treasures  of 
sassafras,  black  birch,  and  checker-ber- 
ries, near  enough  to  be  reached  at  re- 
-cess — while  wild  cherries  and  chestnuts 
offered  temptations  at  their  proper  sea- 
son, still  closer  at  hand. 

Inside,  the  school-house  was  furnished 
with  a  large  wood-stove  in  the  center  of 
the  floor;  around  three  sides  of  the  room 
was  a  continuous  high  desk  made  of  pine 
boards,  and  facing  the  middle  of  the  room; 
back  of  the  desk  was  a  long  bench  on 
which  the  "big  boys  and  girls"  sat,  each 
on  their  appropriate  side,  while  the  little 
children  occupied  a  similar  bench  that 
ran  along  the  foot  of  the  high  desk.  All 
the  pupils  in  their  seats  faced  the  middle 
of  the  room.  On  the  north  end  was  a 
small  entry,  with  a  single  door  leading 
into  the  school-room ;  on  the  opposite  end 
was  a  break  in  the  long  desk,  to  give  a 
place  for  the  teacher's  desk.  Into  the 
floor  space  between  the  door  and  the 
■stove,  the  spelling  classes  were  marshaled 


twice  a  day,  to  "toe  the  crack"  and  "spell 
for  the  head."  A  little  room  back  of  the 
entry  served  for  storing  the  fire-wood  in 
the  winter;  but  in  summer  it  was  often 
utilized  as  a  prison-house  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders, among  whom  it  was  known  as 
"dungeon."  In  this  humble  temple  of 
learning,  I  began  my  scholastic  career, 
at  a  time  when  I  lacked  a  few  months 
of  the  mature  age  of  five  years;  and  here 
I  got  my  "schooling"  for  several  sum- 
mers and  winters  following,  in  terms 
ranging  from  four  to  eleven  weeks  in 
length,  two  terms  in  a  year. 

The  mental  picture  of  the  house,  which 
I  have  tried  to  set  forth  in  what  I  have 
written,  doubtless  owes  much  of  its  viv- 
idness to  after  experiences,  but  well  do  I 
remember  it  as  it  was  impressed  on  my 
mind  that  first  morning  when  I  entered 
as  a  pupil.  And  I  distinctly  recall  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  children  on 
that  morning;  moreover,  I  remember  that 
the  sweet-faced  young  woman  who  wel- 
comed me  had  on  a  pink  apron.  That 
morning  had  been  looked  forward  to  for 
many  days,  and  had  often  been  the  topic 
of  conversation  between  my  mother  and 
myself.  I  was  the  oldest  of  the  family, 
and  the  half-mile  and  more  of  country 
road  to  be  traveled  presented  rather  a 
venturesome  journey,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  subsequent  care  of  a  child  of  my  age. 
But  Charley,  a  boy  some  two  years  my 
senior,  who  lived  in  a  family  that  occu- 
pied another  part  of  the  same  house,  was 
to  be  my  conductor,  protector,  and  men- 
tor. The  morning  came,  a  bright  day  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  and  we  bravely 
started,  full  of  hope  and  expectation.  I 
question  if  Columbus,  on  his  famous  voy- 
age, was  stirred  with  a  more  hopeful  cu- 
riosity than  I.  I  can  see  now  the  white 
country  road  as  it  stretched  before  my 
eyes,  winding  up  the  hill  to  the  school- 
house.  I  remember  the  wonder  which 
filled  my  mind  as  I  entered  the  room 
where  the  pupils  were  seated,  for  we 
were  a  little  tardy.  I  remember  that,  in 
response  to  the  cheerful  greeting  of  the 
teacher,  I  began  to  relate  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  journey;  and,  when  she 
gently  told  me  that  I  must  not  talk  in 
school,  I  nearly  convulsed  her  by  gravely 
informing  her  that  I  was  not  "going  to 
talk  much."  The  reason  for  that  re-as- 
suring assertion  was  that,  in  my  inqui- 
ries of  mother  respecting  school,  I  had 
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asked  if  they  talked  in  school;  and  she, 
fearing  if  she  "put  it  too  strong"  I  should 
not  dare  to  say  anything,  had  told  me 
that  they  did  not  "talk  much." 

I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the 
literary  exercises  of  the  day.  I  was  able 
to  read  simple  prose  quite  readily  before 
I  entered  the  school.  How,  or  when,  I 
learned  I  do  not  know;  so  I  can  not 
throw  any  light  from  my  own  experience 
upon  the  "method,"  word,  sentence, 
phonic,  synthetic,  or  what  not.  I  sus- 
pect the  method  was  that  I  got  hold  of  a 
book,  pored  over  it,  got  an  occasional 
lift  over  difficulties  from  my  mother,  and 
so  learned  to  read,  as  I  have  known 
many  another  child  to  do;  a  process 
which  might  be  suggestive  to  the  fierce 
advocates  of  the  different  "Methods,"  if 
they  would  stop  a  little  to  consider  it. 
But  I  do  know  that  I  was  happy  the  first 
day  I  went  to  school;  and  I  know  I  was 
happy  all  that  summer  ingoing  to  school, 
and  I  know  that  the  times  were  few  that 
I  was  not  happy  in  going  to  school  in  the 
years  that  followed. 

The  methods  of  the  school,  to  which  I 
was  subjected  in  that  first  term  and  in 
the  terms  which  followed,  would  not 
stand  modern  tests;  but  I  am  sure  that 
in  some  respects  I  do  not  regret  them  as 
I  look  back.  Often  we  were  subjected 
to  a  little  catechism  like  the  following: 
How  many  days  in  a  week?  What  are 
their  names?  How  many  months  in  a 
year?  What  are  their  names?  What 
state  do  you  live  in?  What  county? 
What  town?  Who  is  the  president  of 
the  United  States?  Who  is  govenor  of 
Massachusetts?  etc.  I  remember  that 
my  first  answer  to  the  last  two  questions 
were  "Andrew  Jackson"  and  "Edward 
Everett,"  respectively.  Not  a  little  of 
interest  and  knowledge  came  from  hear- 
ing the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils, 
some  of  whom  were  young  men  and 
women,  an  advantage  not  possible  in  a 
strictly  graded  school,  nor  will  "Depart- 
mental Teaching"  do  anything  towards 
restoring  it.  In  fact,  I  can  see  that  the 
very  lack  of  careful  instruction  often 
threw  us  upon  our  own  resources  in  ways 
that  I  can  now  see  were  helpful.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  the  ancitnt  days  were 
better  than  these,  but  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  some  things  to  be  said  for  the 
old  days;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  educa- 


tion depends  largely  upon  much  besides 
"system"  and  "method." 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  old  school-house 
to  be  burned  many  years  ago.  But,  be- 
fore that  happened,  I  was  visiting  in  the 
neighborhood  with  my  little  daughter^ 
then  a  little  more  than  two  years  old. 
As  we  were  walking  one  morning  in  the 
strawberry  pasture,  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  old  school-house.  I  pointed  it  out 
to  her,  and  said,  "Do  you  see  that  little 
old  house  over  there?"  she  assented,  and 
I  said,  "That  is  the  old  school-house 
where  papa  first  went  to  school  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.''  After  a  pause  of  earn- 
est study,  she  said,  "Where  was  I?" 
"Well,"  I  said,  "you  had  not  begun 
then."  This  satisfied  her  perfectly;  but, 
after  another  thoughtful  pause,  she  asked 
the  unanswerable  question,  "Why  didn't 
you  wait  for  me?"  E.  C.  H. 


Feeling,  a  Factor  in  Education. 

In  the  October  Journal,  under  "The 
Reading  of  Poor  Children,"  it  was  stated 
that  fairy  stories  were  read  most,  and 
next  histories,  especially  those  dealing 
with  wars.  Another  writer  (p.  82)  speaks 
of  many  primary  teachers  introducing 
"classic  stories,  poems,  and  fairy  tales, 
where  noble  thoughts  are  touched  with 
ennobling  emotions." 

What  principle  underlies  the  desire  of 
the  child  to  read  of  fairies  and  of  war; 
and  the  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  satisfy 
that  desire  by  introducing  literature? 
A  child  lives  largely  in  his  feelings.  He 
is  imaginative  because  he  feels  acutely 
and  much.  The  logical  and  thought  side 
of  his  nature  is  but  partially  developed; 
he  has  but  little  idea  of  orderly  progress 
in  nature;  his  feelings  run  riot — he  is  im- 
aginative. 

Consequently,  fairy  stories  and  histo- 
ries of  war  interest  him,  because  they 
arouse  his  feelings;  because  in  the  rap- 
idly shifting  scenes  of  war  and  sudden 
changes  of  the  fairy  tale,  his  fleeting  at- 
tention is  but  slightly  taxed  and  new  feel- 
ings are  played  upon. 

If  the  above  is  true,  we  see  why  the 
child  does  not  take  to  science.  Science 
deals  with  fact  more  than  feeling;  with 
orderly  progress,  not  with  sudden  and 
unexpected  changes.    Hence  the  study 
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of  science  must  be  deferred  until  the  log- 
ical faculty  is  somewhat  more  fully  de- 
veloped. 

To  interest  the  child,  then,  we  must 
appeal  to  him  largely  on  the  side  of  feel- 
ing. But  all  feelings  are  not  of  the  same 
character.  Some  feelings  are  possible 
only  to  adults  because  of  their  complex- 
ity. We  must  begin,  then,  with  simple 
feelings,  such  as  are  natural  to  a  child. 
We  cannot  force  feeling  any  more  than 
we  can  force  thought.  The  principle  we 
seek,  then,  may  be  roughly  expressed: 
The  mind  of  the  child  is  aroused  at  first 
largely  on  the  side  of  simple  feelings,  and 
it  evolves  gradually  toward  more  complex 
feelings  at  the  same  time  that  it  passes 
from  simple  ideas  to  complex  ideas  and 
becomes  gradually  capable  of  more  ab- 
stract reasoning. 

To  make  an  application — can  young 
children  be  taught  patriotism?  No.  Pa- 
triotism is  a  complex  feeling;  it  is  the 
synthesis  of  many  simple  feelings, 

Even  some  adults  are  incapable  of  pa- 
triotism because  they  cannot,  from  some 
defect  in  their  nature,  experience  such  a 
complex  feeling.  A  child's  feelings  can 
be  more  deeply  aroused  by  the  stories  of 
the  deeds  of  children  than  of  adults,  be- 
cause they  appeal  to  simple  feelings 
which  it  has  experienced,  or  because  of 
simplicity  it  can  understand. 

GrEO.  W.  Walker, 
Princeton,  Minn. 


Spelling. 

In  practical  life  most  people  have  no 
occasion  to  spell  except  when  they  write. 
Spelling  a  word  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters  composing  it  and  their  true 
order,  and  a  series  of  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  hand  in  writing  it.  The 
hand  may  be  guided  either  by  a  visual 
image,  or  by  an  auditory  memory  of  the 
word.  In  a  phonetic  language,  the  one  is 
probably  as  reliable  a  guide  as  the  other; 
in  an  unphonetic  one,  like  our  own,  the 
visual  image  is  by  far  the  more  reliable 
guide.  Hence,  in  teaching  spelling,  the 
first  step  is  to  impress  the  visual  ap- 
pearance of  the  word  on  the  pupil's 
mind. 

By  writing  the  word  many  times  the 
hand  forms  the  habit  of  writing  it  with 
little  or  no  conscious  direction  from  the 


mind,  ^.  ,  the  muscular  movements  be- 
come "registered"  on  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  on  the  nerve  centers  controlling 
them,  and  thereafter  the  hand  is  guided 
chiefly  by  the  motor  memory.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
make  spelling  as  much  as  possible  an 
automatic  act  of  the  hand.  Needless  at- 
tention to  spelling  when  writing  is  a 
waste  of  mental  power. 

The  muscular  movements  of  the  hand 
in  spelling  (writing)  a  word  ought  to  be 
associated  directly  with  the  thought  for 
which  the  word  stands.  This  is  possible 
only  when  the  thought  is  in  conscious- 
ness at  the  same  time  that  the  hand 
writes  the  word.  As  these  conditions 
do  not  exist  in  case  of  the  spelling  (writ- 
ing) of  separate  words,  but  do  exist  when 
connected  thought  is  expressed  in  com- 
position, it  follows  that  spelling  ought 
to  be  taught  mainly  in  connection  with 
composition. 

Special  drill  on  difficult  words,  however, 
is  frequently  necessary.  For  such  drill 
the  words  selected  should  be  such  as  are  in 
their  nature  difficult  to  spell,  and  such  as 
the  pupils  have  frequently  been  mis-spell- 
ing in  their  compositions.  The  remarks 
which  follow  refer  more  particularly  to 
such  special  drills. 

Oral  spelling  is  only  an  indirect  help  to 
real  (written)  spelling.  In  the  case  of  a 
few  pupils,  however,  the  auditory  mem- 
ory of  words  is  so  much  stronger  than 
the  visual  memory,  that  oral  spelling  is 
of  material  assistance.  In  such  cases  it 
should  be  used  as  a  help,  yet  the  aim 
should  be  to  develop  the  motor  memory 
of  the  hand  so  strongly  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately displace  both  the  visual  and  the 
auditory  memories  as  a  guide  to  the  mus- 
cular movements. 

Spelling,  being  largely  a  mechanical, 
muscular  act,  success  in  teaching  it  de- 
pends chiefly  on  repetition  and  drill. 
The  ability  to  spell  consists  not  in  know- 
how  a  word  should  be  spelled,  but  rather 
in  the  ability  to  write  it  correctly,  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  the  spelling. 

The  spelling  of  all  new  words  should 
be  carefully  taught,  as  the  words  are 
met  with  in  each  study.  In  this  sense 
spelling  should  be  taught  with  all  the 
other  studies  of  the  school. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  know  when 
they  do  not  kijow  how  to  spell  a  word, 
and  thus  avoid  the  vicious  practice  of 
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guessing  the  spelling.  In  a  primary 
grade,  if  a  pupil  does  not  know  how  to 
spell  a  wora  which  he  has  occasion  to 
write,  he  ought  to  be  told  how  it  is 
spelled;  in  a  grammar  grade,  he  ought 
to  consult  his  dictionary. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  pupil  should 
know  how  to  spell  a  word  which  he  may 
seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use.  It 
is  sufficient  that  he  should  recognize  it 
readily  in  reading. 

No  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
spelling  of  unimportant  geographical 
names.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
names  occurring  in  fiction,  or  in  the 
mythological  stories  which  the  pupil  may 
read  in  school. 

In  the  primary  grades,  the  aim  should 
be  to  have  the  pupils  acquire  by  imita- 
tion the  spelling  of  simple  words  with  as 
little  conscious  attention  to  it  as  may 
suffice. 

In  grade  I,  the  spelling  ought  to  con- 
sist of  copying  sentences  and  separate 
words. 

In  grade  II,  in  addition,  sentences 
should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils  to  train 
them  not  only  in  spelling,  but  also  in 
punctuation,  and  in  the  use  of  capital 
letters. 

In  grade  III,  in  addition,  drill  on  sep- 
arate words  should  often  be  given — es- 
pecially on  words  mis-spelled  in  the  com- 
position work. 

In  the  grammar  grades,  spelling  may 
safely  be  made  a  more  conscious  process; 
yet  it  remains  true  that  even  here  the 
more  unconsciously  the  pupil  acquires 
the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  the  better 
the  result. 

Teachers  should  keep  lists  of  words, 
frequently  mis-spelled, compare  and  class- 
ify them,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  mis-spelling. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid,  in 
(written)  spelling,  to  syllabication,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  pupils  to  divide 
properly,  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
When  pupils  are  required  to  write  words, 
separating  them  into  syllables,  they 
should,  however,  not  be  permitted  to  put 
hyphens  between  the  syllables,  except  in 
the  case  of  compound  words,  which  prop- 
erly require  a  hyphen. 

In  the  primary  grades,  pupils  should 
be  directed  not  to  write  any  part  of  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line  unless  there  is 
sufficient  space  to  write  the  entire  word. 


Contrasting  words  which  are  pro- 
nounced alike  but  spelled  differently  is  a 
vicious  practice.  It  has  the  same  effect 
as  giving  pupils  mis-spelled  words  to  cor- 
rect, or  having  them  contrast  the  correct 
with  the  incorrect  spelling.  Awl,  when 
all  is  meant,  is  just  as  much  a  mis-spell- 
ing as  aul  would  be.  Hence  such  coup- 
ling of  words  in  a  spelling  exercise  as  the 
following  is  altogether  bad :  course,  coarse; 
find,  fined;  hole,  whole;  hear,  here;  their, 
there;  steal,  steel;  to,  too,  two;  etc. 

The  teacher  should  avoid,  if  possible, 
even  bringing  two  such  words  into  the 
same  spelling  exercise,  although  they 
may  not  come  in  immediate  succession. 
The  words  in  each  couplet,  or  group, 
should  be  so  taught  that  in  actual  writ- 
ing the  one  will  not  suggest  the  other. 
This  can  be  done  partly  by  never  teach- 
ing two  words  of  a  couplet  in  the  same 
lesson,  partly  by  teaching  each  in  sen- 
tences and  thus  associating  it  thoroughly 
with  its  proper  meaning,  and  partly,  in 
some  cases,  by  teaching  one  in  the  sin- 
gular and  the  other  in  the  plural.  Thus 
pieces  would  be  less  apt  to  suggest  peace 
than  piece  would. 

The  teacher  ought  to  train  pupils,  in 
studying  lists  of  words,  to  discriminate 
carefully  between  those  which  are  easy 
to  them  and  those  which  are  difficult,  and 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  latter. 
For  example,  if  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  form  the  lesson,  the  pupils 
should  at  once  select  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  as  the  difficult  ones, 
and  they  should  recognize  that  Wednes- 
day probably  needs  more  attention  than 
the  other  six  together. 

In  like  manner,  in  studying  the  names 
of  the  months,  they  ought  to  recognize 
immediately,  January  and  February  as 
the  ones  requiring  the  most  careful 
study. 

More  than  this,  in  assigning  lists  of 
words  to  be  studied,  the  teacher  should 
frequently  call  the  attention  of  pupils  not 
only  to  the  difficult  words,  but  to  the 
very  letters  in  these  words  which  would 
most  likely  be  mistaken  in  spelling.  This 
will  develop  a  habit  in  pupils  of  doing 
this  of  their  own  accord. 

Separate,  deceive,  seize,  Cincin^ia^i, 
Minnesota,  liquefy,  liquidate,  para^/el, 
ninety,  precede,  proceed,  currants,  immi 
nent,  eminent,  elegant,  eligible,  rarefy, 
rarity,  delegate,  delicate. 
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Rules  of  spelling  in  case  of  a  language 
so  unphonetic  as  the  English  are  of  little 
direct  value.  Yet  a  few  are  of  indirect 
value  in  that  they  call  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  to  the  very  parts  of  words 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  mis-spell. 

In  the  case  of  words  which  are  spelled 
differently  by  different  writers,  any  spell- 
ing which  has  the  sanction  of  authority 
should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  cor- 
rect. But  it  is  desirable  that  the  pupil 
should  adopt  one  form  of  spelling  for 
such  words  and  use  it  uniformly. 

By  far  the  most  effective  means  of 
teaching  spelling  is  the  daily  writing  of 
compositions,  reproducing  the  substance 
of  the  regular  lessons  in  such  studies  as 
geography,  history,  physiology,  and  nat- 
ural science.  In  correcting  the  spelling 
of  such  compositions,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
correct  all  the  mistakes  made,  but  only 
such  as  are  repeated,  showing  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  form  a  wrong  habit. 
Pupils  will  "outgrow"  a  great  many  mis- 
takes in  spelling,  provided  they  are  never 
permitted  to  do  careless  spelling.  The 
remedy  for  careless,  spelling  in  such  a 
composition  exercise,  consists  not  in  cor- 
recting it,  but  in  requiring  the  pupil  to 
write  it  over.  —  Thomas  M.  Balliett,  Ph. 
i>.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Useful  List  of  Difficult  Names  and 
Words. 

Christian  Inquirer:  Verestchagin, 
painter  of  the  celebrated  picture,  "The 
Russian  Feast,"  is  aged  51  years.  Two 
of  his  friends  have  informed  me  that  his 
own  pronunciation  of  his  name  is  Vert- 
shah-gin,  second  syllable  accented. 

Munkacsy,  the  Hungarian  painter  of 
the  well-known  picture,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate, "  prounced  his  name  Moon-kotch-e, 
second  syllable  accented. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  pronounces  his  name  Glad-stun, 
first  syllable  accented. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  founder  of  the  New  Mu- 
sic Hall,  located  in  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  New  York,  pronounces  his  name 
Car-na-gy,  second  syllable  accented. 

Colquhoun,  the  Scottish  statistical 
writer,  died  in  1870,  aged  75  years.  The 
pronunciation  of  his  name  is  Ko-hoon, 
second  syllable  accented. 

Coleridge,  the  English  metaphysician 


and  poet,  died  in  1834,  aged  62  years. 
His  name  is  pronounced  Coalridge. 

D'Aubigne,  the  French  historian,  au- 
thor of  "History  of  the  Reformation," 
died  in  1872,  aged  78  years.  His  name 
is  pronounced  Do-bean-ya,  last  syllable 
accented. 

Meissonier,  the  celebrated  French 
painter,  died  1891,  aged  78  years.  His 
name  is  pronounced  May-sown-ya,  last 
syllable  accented. 

Boulanger, French  general, died  in  1891, 
aged  54  years.  His  name  is  pro-nounced 
Boo-long-zha,  last  syllable  accented. 

Boucicault,  the  Irish  dramatist  and 
actor,  died  in  1892,  aged  70  years.  His 
name  is  pronounced  Boo-se-ko,  last  syl- 
lable accented. 

Ave  Maria.  (From  the  first  words  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  Latin,  ave  hail,  Maria  Mary).  An 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  form 
of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
A  particular  time  in  Italy  about  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at  early  dawn, 
when  the  bells  ring  and  the  people  re- 
peat the  Ave  Maria,  pronounced  Av-va- 
ma-re-a,  first  and  fourth  syllables  ac- 
cented. 

Desmoulins,  French  revolutionist,  died 
in  1794,  aged  34  years.  His  name  is  pro- 
nounced Da-mou-lan,  last  syllable  ac- 
cented. 

"Meistersinger  Von  Nurnberg,"  pro- 
nounced My-ster-zinger  Fon  Neernbaerg. 
An  opera;  words  and  music  by  Richard 
Wagner,  completed  in  1867  and  first  ren- 
dered at  Munich  in  1868  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Von  Billow. 

Michael  Angelo,  Italian  painter  and 
sculptor,  died  in  1562,  aged  88  years. 
The  Italian  pronunciation  of  the  name  is 
now  given  the  preference,  Mick-el-on- 
jel-o.  The  "i"  has  the  sound  of  "i"  in 
pickle,  third  syllable  accented. 

Scharwenka,  German  musical  composer 
and  pianist,  was  born  in  1850.  His  name 
is  pronounced  Shar-ven-ka,  second  syl- 
lable accented. 

Troyon,  French  painter  of  animals  and 
landscapes,  died  in  1865,  aged  52  years. 
His  name  is  pronounced  Trwah-yong,  sec- 
ond syllable  accented. 

Khedive  (Persian,  a  prince)  a  governor 
or  viceroy — a  title  granted  in  1866  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  ruler  of 
Egypt.  The  pronunciation  is  Ked-eve, 
last  syllable  accented. 
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Improvisatrice,  an  extemporaneous 
poetess,  {a  la  Corinne),  pronounced  im- 
prov-ease-a- tree-cha,  third  syllable  ac- 
cented. 

Isolate.  Of  the  various  pronunciations 
of  this  word,  the  leading  philologists  have 
recently  given  the  preference  tois-o-late, 
the  first  syllable  having  the  sound  of  iss 
in  miss.  The  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language  and  all  foreign 
words  in  common  use  is  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  and  importance  to  those 
persons  who  can  appreciate  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  the  ability  to  speak 
correctly.  To  render  conversation  most 
delightful  to  a  cultivated  ear,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word  must  be  correct. 


Oral  Language. 

I  have  taught  several  terms  in  the 
country  schools  and  understand  pretty 
well  the  difiBculties  that  must  be  over- 
come by  a  teacher  in  that  position,  and 
I  want  to  tell  briefly  how  I  teach  oral 
language  in  the  few  brief  minutes  allotted 
to  us  for  that  subject. 

In  our  institutes  we  are  given  numer- 
ous methods  of  teaching  language  and 
many  excellent  principles  are  set  forth, 
to  be  used  by  every  teacher;  but  I  find 
that  it  is  not  all  practicable  in  our  coun- 
try schools.  We  have  not  half  or  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  to  devote  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  must  do  the  work  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes;  so  we  have  to  teach  in  a 
way  to  economize  time  and  get  the  most 
good  of  it.  How  shall  we  accomplish 
this? 

Since  language  is  the  "art  of  expres- 
sion," it  should  be  taught  by  leading  the 
children  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
good,  easy  English.  But,  observation 
must  precede  thought,  therefore  the  ob- 
ject of  the  primary  lessons  is  to  cultivate 
observation. 

To  begin  this  I  use  any  familiar  object, 
as  an  apple,  and  by  asking  simple  ques- 
tions about  it  endeavor  to  put  at  ease 
any  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils. When  our  acquaintance  is  suf- 
ficiently established  in  that  way,  I  lead 
them  to  observe  the  shape  of  the  object, 
while  I  rapidly  sketch  it  upon  the  board, 
and  call  their  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  pictured  object. 
Then  we  talk  freely  of  its  color  and  uses. 


always  trying  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
something  new  in  the  object,  however 
familiar. 

After  a  few  simple  lessons  like  this,  on 
the  ball,  the  orange,  the  cube,  the  child- 
ren are  ready  for  further  research. 

A  subject  for  to-morrow  is  announced 
and  the  children  are  requested  to  think 
about  it.  For  instance  the  subject  an- 
nounced is  the  fish.  I  ask  the  class  to 
find  a  fish  and  examine  it,  and  then  bring 
it  to  school  for  the  recitation.  Usually 
one  or  two  of  the  brightest  pupils  find  a 
fish  and  bring  it  to  school  where  we  keep 
it  in  water  till  about  class  time. 

The  whole  school  become  enthused 
about  it,  and  all  is  eager  expectation. 
Such  attention!  Such  wild  delight!  when 
the  pretty  fish  is  presented  to  the  class. 
Every  hand  is  raised  to  tell  something 
about  it;  eyes  are  sparkling,  and  thought 
is  visible  in  each  face. 

The  remarks  are  given  in  complete 
sentences,  and  usually  written  on  the 
board  by  me.  The  children  read  in  con. 
cert  the  written  statements,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  enthusiasm  I  dismiss  them 
to  connect  the  statements  into  a  "story" 
about  the  fish. 

Butterflies,  frogs,  birds,  flowers,  and 
minerals  furnish  excellent  matter  for  a 
language  lesson,  and  they  not  only  fur- 
nish material  for  expression,  but  culti- 
vate observation,  bring  the  children 
nearer  to  Mother  Nature,  and  bring  out 
facts,  which  will  be  a  source  of  help  and 
pleasure,  through  the  entire  life. 

They  do  not  tire  of  this  investigation, 
but  every  lesson  is  fuller  of  thought  and 
interest  than  the  preceding.  They  love 
it,  and  if  the  teacher  be  untiring,  she 
will  find  that  a  great  deal  is  accomplished 
by  these  short  lessons. 

Of  course,  objects  suitable  to  the  time 
of  year  must  be  selected,  and  the  mode 
of  recitation  may  be  and  should  be  varied. 

Sometimes  we  take  an  object,  and  in- 
stead of  making  statements  concerning 
it,  I  let  each  think  of  a  question  about 
it,  to  ask  me.  Sometimes  I  answer  them, 
but  more  often,  I  "do  not  know"  in  a 
make-believe  way,  as  the  children  call  it, 
and  call  upon  some  one  of  the  class  to 
answer;  or  I  answer  the  question  incor- 
rectly, by  a  ludicrous  remark.  If  the 
question  be,  "What  has  a  cat  upon  its 
back?"  I  answer,  perhaps,  "A  cat  has 
wool  upon   its  back.''     Of  course  the 
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children  all  laugh,  and  say,  "No, 
ma'am!"  Then  I  have  a  correct  answer 
from  them. 

A  series  of  lessons  on  a  subject  are 
very  effective.  For  instance,  I  had, 
"How  to  Play  Ball,"  two  days,  which 
was  conducted  something  like  this: 

"Now,  children,  you  must  think.  What 
is  the  very  first  thing  necessary  to  ball- 
playing?" 

"Choosing  up!"  they  exclaim,  in  cho- 
rus. Of  course  I  did  not  know  what  that 
meant. 

"Choosing  up?  What  does  that  mean? 
Why  not  choose  dovm,  I  wonder?"  All 
laughing,  try  to  explain. 

"Well,  now  I  believe  I  understand 
that.    What  is  the  next  thing?" 

"Get  the  ball  and  bat  ready." 

"Very  well,  what  then?" 

"Go  to  playing,"  some  answer,  while 
others  look  sober. 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  know  how.  What 
shall  I  dof'  Various  members  of  the 
class  try  to  explain  where  the  "pitcher" 
stands,  and  the  "striker,"  and  the  rest, 
and,  "When  you  strike  three  times  you 
must  run!" 

"Run?  Where?  Into  the  house?"  I 
ask. 

Children  are  amused  at  my  "make- 
believe"  ignorance,  and  then  by  a  few 
questions  I  get  from  them  an  understand- 
ing of  the  "bases,"  distance  apart, 
catching  out,  and  finally  some  one  speaks 
of  a  "tally."  I  am  surprised  and  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is.  "How  long, 
how  big,  etc.  ?"  Children  are  all  amused 
again,  and  finally  after  two  lessons  / 
have  learned  to  play  ball,  and  they  have 
learned  to  express  themselves  freely  and 
carefully,  and  have  invited  me  to  play  a 
game. 

As  an  observation  lesson,  tell  the  class 
to  notice  the  objects  on  their  way  to 
school,  and  then  question  them  concern- 
ing some  special  object  seen.  If  some- 
one has  seen  a  cow,  ask:  "What  color 
was  it?  Had  it  horns?  Was  it  crip- 
pled, etc.?" 

If  the  object  seen  was  a  woman,  ask: 
"What  kind  of  a  dress  had  she  on?  Was 
she  old?  What  had  she  on  her  head?" 
The  children  will  soon  learn  to  observe 
closely  certain  objects  for  class  use,  and 
then  they  will  criticise  all  objects  for 
their  own  use  and  pleasure. 

I  often  mention  some  very  familiar 


object,  as  a  clock,  and  ask  the  class  ques- 
tions concerning  it,  writing  the  answers 
on  the  board,  and  then  present  to  them 
the  object  under  consideration,  and  they 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  they 
had  seen  it,  though  it  had  always  been 
in  their  sight. 

Of  course,  one  must  be  guided  by  the 
age  and  maturity  of  the  class,  and  not 
expect  too  much  of  their  imaginative 
faculty. 

I  find  the  country  children  know  much 
about  bugs,  and  animal  machinery,  and 
the  like,  and  my  ignorance  is  not  always 
feigned;  so  while  teaching,  I  learn. 

I  sometimes  have  the  pupils  compare 
objects;  as  a  "frog  and  toad."  Be  as 
witty  as  possible.  Make  odd  mistakes 
to  produce  merriment;  for,  laughter 
sharpens  the  intellect  and  clears  the 
mind  for  thinking,  and  that  is  what  we 
want. 

In  making  comparisons,  have  complete 
statements,  and  let  the  children  talk  and 
enjoy  the  lesson,  permitting  no  loudness 
or  rudeness  of  speech,  of  course,  and  al- 
ways stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est enthusiasm,  that  each  may  be  anxious 
for  another  lesson. 

For  written  exercises  the  class  may 
write  comparisons,  describe  objects,  and 
reproduce  stories. 

I  am  very  partial  to  story-telling  in 
language  work.  I  prefer  true  stories  of 
heroism  and  things  happening  every  day, 
and  they  should  be  more  than  memory 
lessons.  They  should  awaken  feeling  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children,  for  the  persons 
or  objects  of  which  the  stories  tell,  and 
should  arouse  thought. 

I  can  accomplish  most  by  telling  the 
stories,  and  repeating  them  many  times. 
When  I  have  not  time  for  an  oral  geog- 
raphy or  history  class,  I  bring  historical 
and  geographical  stories  into  the  lan- 
guage recitation.  There  are  so  many 
ways  and  means  of  teaching  this  subject 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  further 
illustrations.  Every  day  something 
comes  up  which  affords  ample  material 
for  a  language  lesson. 

Experienced  teachers  say  we  must  pre- 
pare our  lessons  in  the  evening;  just 
what  we  are  going  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it.  Now,  I  do  not  always  do  that;  and 
when. I  do,  I  oft-times  find  something 
better  to  talk  about,  and  change  the  les- 
son.   I  believe  /  can  do  better  on  the 
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impulse  of  the  moment  when  it  is  new  to 
me  and  the  class. 

When  the  class  is  ready  for  a  book,  I 
follow  the  outline  given  there,  using 
plenty  of  supplementary  reading  and  ob- 
servation, enlarging  on  the  subject  in 
the  book,  and  having  much  written 
work.  BuRKELLA  Pierce, 

Appleton  City,  Mo. 


Method  in  Teaching  English. 

As  the  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
teaching  English  grammar  is  so  often 
misunderstood,  I  believe  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  make  a  few  general  statements. 

A  pupil  cannot  acquire  a  correct  use 
of  language  by  studying  technical  gram- 
mar. Until  he  can  think  intelligently 
and  use  words  reflectively,  text-book 
grammar  has  no  meaning  to  him. 

If  most  of  the  time  now  spent  in  many 
schools  in  reciting  the  facts  of  grammar 
were  spent  in  expressing  thought,  it 
would  not  be  long  until  the  average 
high-school  graduate  could  write  a  cor- 
rect application  for  a  situation,  or  ex- 
press, in  ten  words,  a  ten-word  message. 
He  cannot  do  it  now,  although  he  has 
studied  text-book  grammar  for  years. 
He  has  declined  nouns  and  pronouns, 
conjugated  verbs,  compared  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  imprisoned  sentences  in 
diagrams,  but  still  he  cannot  correctly 
describe  an  event,  nor  state  a  fact  in 
clean,  concise  English. 

Now  this  fact  is  not  charged  against 
the  pupil,  but  against  the  method  of 
teaching  English.  The  pupil  has  spent 
years  in  studying  grammar,  but  has 
given  to  the  use  of  language  little  or  no 
thought.  He  has  recited,  but  not  cre- 
ated. Driving  cold,  unrelated  facts  into  a 
pupil's  head  is  not  developing  him. 
Mere  facts  are  valueless;  mere  learning, 
soulless. 

When  a  pupil  has  learned  a  grammatical 
fact,  he  should  be  required  to  use  it. 
Use  fixes  the  knowledge.  If  you  would 
interest  your  pupils  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, you  must  get  them  to  using  lan- 
guage. As  there  is  little  for  a  learner 
to  commit  to  memory  in  English  gram- 
mar, he  should  spend  part  of  every  day 
in  sentence-building,  or  in  some  other 
form  of  composition  work. 

The   teacher   of    English  grammar 


should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  following 
facts: 

In  the  English  language,  a  word  does 
not  belong  exclusively  to  a  single  class 
or  part  of  speech,  but  the  part  of  speech 
to  which  a  word  belongs  in  a  particular 
sentence  depends  upon  its  use  in  that 
sentence.  That  is,  the  same  form  of  a 
word  may  do  the  work  of  several  parts 
of  speech. 

If  we  place  the  possessive  form  of 
nouns  with  limiting  adjectives,  the  noun 
has  but  one  case-form — the  nominative.. 
It  varies  for  case  only  to  denote  pos- 
session. 

Personal  pronouns  have  fixed  forms 
for  different  uses — number-forms,  person- 
forms,  gender-forms,  and  case-forms. 
These  forms  should  be  mastered,  and 
their  uses  exhibited  in  original  sentences. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  the  verb  to 
correspond  to  changes  in  its  subject  are 
very  limited.  With  the  exception  of  the 
verb  to  be^  in  the  indicative  mode,  pres- 
ent and  past  tenses,  singular  number, 
there  are  but  few  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  English  verb  to  denote  person,  num- 
ber, tense,  mode,  or  voice. 

The  adjective  keeps  the  same  form 
whether  joined  to  a  singular  or  a  plural 
noun.  It  is  inflected  to  show  degrees 
only.  Most  adverbs  are  derived  from 
adjectives  and  take  the  same  inflection. 
An  average  pupil  should  learn  all  there 
is  of  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  adjective, 
and  the  adverb  in  one  week.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  English  language  is,  com- 
paratively, an  uninflected  language. 
However,  a  mastery  of  the  English  sen- 
tence is  the  work  of  a  life-time. 

A  teacher  should  know  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  teach,  and  how  he  is  going  to 
teach  it,  before  he  begins  his  work. 
Scanty  knowledge  of  a  subject  and  im- 
mature and  indefinite  methods  of  pre- 
senting it  to  a  class,  cannot  but  yield  un- 
satisfactory results. 

The  possible  ways  of  presenting  any 
subject  are  many.  A  multitude  of  earn- 
est, growing  teachers  are  not  only  add- 
ing new  methods  of  presenting  text- 
book facts, but  they  are  making  new  incur- 
sions into  the  field  of  tradition.  No 
teacher  succeeds  who  is  content  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  rest,  or  who  stops  to 
ask  the  cost  of  his  labor,  or  what  will  be 
his  reward. 

Language-work  without   an  aim  has 
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about  had  its  day.  Much  of  the  so-called 
language-work  in  the  primary  grades  is 
merely  busy  work  without  results.  Busy 
work  in  the  primary  grades,  which  makes 
little  or  no  demands  upon  pupils,  has  no 
more  value  to  them  than  mere  routine 
has  to  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades. 
The  kind  of  work  required  in  many  of 
the  so-called  "Language  Lessons"  is 
without  value,  because  it  is  merely  formal. 

I  cannot  find  a  place  for  formal  gram- 
mar below  the  seventh  grade,  or  thir- 
teenth year.  Pupils  should  be  required 
to  write  friendship  letters,  business  let- 
ters, biographies,  descriptions  of  journeys, 
accounts  of  recent  events,  narratives  of 
personal  experiences,  etc.  Experience 
asserts  that  facility  in  the  use  of  words 
cannot  be  acquired  by  studying  gram- 
mar, but  only  by  using  language.  Every 
lesson  heard  in  school  should  be  a 
language  lesson;  every  incorrect  expres- 
sion should  be  questioned  by  the  teacher, 
and  corrected  by  the  pupil;  every  wordy 
statement  or  explanation  should  be  re- 
vised by  the  pupil  until  it  is  clear  and 
concise. 

Pupils  learn  to  use  language  correctly 
only  by  using  it  thoughtfully.  No 
amount  of  memory  stuffing,  no  amount  of 
formal  blank-filling,  no  amount  of  mere 
recitation  of  grammatical  definitions  and 
rules,  will  materially  aid  them  in  giving 
clear  expression  to  their  own  thoughts. 
Pupils  learn  to  write  in  one  way  only — 
by  writing.  As  soon  as  they  can  write 
a  fairly  good  hand  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  reproduce,  from  memory,  the 
best  selections  from  their  readers  or  their 
story  books.  These  selections  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  in  the  class,  before  they 
are  assigned  for  reproduction. 

Once  a  month  in  the  lower  grades,  pu- 
pils should  be  required  to  commit  and  re- 
cite choice  selections.  Such  a  study  of 
English  will  do  more  to  improve  a  pupil's 
speech  than  the  formal  recitation  of 
grammatical  facts.  It  would  also  store 
his  mind  with  material  for  future  use. 

An  occasional  exercise  in  correcting 
faulty  forms  of  expression  is  valuable 
notwithstanding  the  fashionable  cry, 
"No  false  syntax."  The  correct  form 
should  be  substituted  for  the  incorrect 
one,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  change. 

The  formal  grammar  of  a  language  is 
a  science.      The  study  of  English  gram- 


mar, at  any  age,  is  only  a  help  to  the 
mastery  of  good  English.  Thinking  is 
the  only  remedy  for  slovenly  language; 
revision,  the  only  cure  for  verbosity. 

SuPT.  J.  N.  Patrick, 

Streator,  111. 
Author  of  "■Elements  of  Pedagogics.'" 


The  Psychology  of  Fenmanship. 
II. 

4.  What  principles,  letters,  and  truths 
are  most  easily  and  naturally  received  as 
the  foundation  for  others,  and  how  should 
the  pupil  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them? 
Let  us  think  a  little  along  this  line. 

It  is  a  law  of  mind  to  pass  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  unifying  all 
the  individuals  observed,  upon  some 
fundamental  characteristic.  The  vener- 
able Spencer  and  others,  who  preceded 
him  were  simply  obeying  this  law  of 
mind  when  they  set  out  on  voyages  to, 
discover  some  unifying  principle  or  prin- 
ciples in  our  alphabet.  This  resulted  in 
the  setting  forth  of  seven  principles  as 
found  in  the  Spencerian  system  of  1874. 
Mr.  D.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  P.  Ziner,  and 
Mr.  Root,  among  others,  following  this 
same  law  of  mind,  have  each  added  to 
this  number  of  principles.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  principles,  on  which  our  teaching 
is  based,  and  to  those  which  should  be 
presented  first,  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned, yet  the  order  of  their  presenta- 
tion merits  careful  attention.  With  the 
methods  of  bringing  them  before  the 
pupils  we  are  more  concerned. 

In  the  public  school,  these  principles 
can  be  presented  and  studied  in  the  copy 
book;  but  the  method  in  vogue,  the 
teachers  turning  the  responsibility  in 
teaching  writing  over  to  the  copy-book, 
which  is  only  a  means  to  good  writing, 
and  charging  the  resulting  poor  writing 
to  the  copy-book  is  justly  deserving  of 
severe  censure  and  immediate  elimination 
in  our  method  of  teaching  this  subject. 

In  city  schools,  where  a  special  teacher 
of  penmanship  is  employed  to  instruct 
the  teachers  and  supervise  the  work  in 
writing;  and  in  commercial  schools, 
where  the  specialist  does  the  teaching 
directly;  he,  with  his  subordinates,  too 
often  tells  the  pupil  that  which  he  should 
be  required  to  observe  for  himself.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  stand  before  a  large 
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class  of  pupils,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
beautiful  curves,  turns,  and  angles  pe- 
culiar to  certain  letters,  but  it  dwarfs 
them  in  the  subject. 

The  modern  method  of  teaching,  the 
method  according  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
arouses  in  the  pupil  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  leading  him  to  investi- 
gate, then  generalize  or  form  conclusions 
from  his  investigations.  To  illustrate: 
We  have  the  small-letter  alphabet  before 
the  pupil;  he  studies  it, passing  from  one 
letter  to  the  other,  and  on  account  of  its 
prominence  probably  the  letter  "b"  ar- 
rests his  attention.  It  might  have  been 
the  "a"  group  or  it  might  have  been 
the  "n  "  group  of  letters  that  attracted 
his  attention  most,  but  we  will  assume 
that  it  was  the  loop  group.  In  looking 
over  the  alphabet  he  notices  other  letters 
similar  to  this,  and  almost  concludes  that 
the  letters  are  alike.  Closer  observa- 
tion of  these  "like"  letters  reveals  to 
the  pupil  the  difference,  not  only  the 
loop  letter  above  the  base  line,  but  that 
some  of  them  run  below,  the  base  line; 
hence  he  must  modify  his  generalization, 
that  these  letters  are  alike.  He  sees 
that  these  letters  fall  into  two  classes; 
those  above,  and  those  below  the  base 
line;  and  that  each  letter  in  each  of  the 
two  classes,  while  like  every  other  letter 
in  its  class,  is  yet  different.  Now  the 
pupil  centers  his  mind  more  closely  on 
the  class  of  loop  letters  above  the  base 
line,  than  those  below  it,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  Since 
the  pupil  has  these  two  class  groups  to- 
gether in  mind,  the  instructor  may  place 
them  in  a  group  on  the  board,  or  the  pu- 
pil may  be  required  to  place  them  in  a 
group  on  paper.  This  will  relieve  the 
pupil  of  the  mental  strain  necessary  in 
attending  to  these  letters  scattered 
among  the  other  letters. 

The  pupil  now  makes  a  close  observa- 
tion, to  discover  in  just  what  particular 
the  letters  of  the  first  class  are  alike,  and 
the  result  is  the  discovery  that  only  a 
certain  part  of  each  letter  is  similar,  the 
extended  loop.  Pending  or  following 
this  investigation,  the  instructor  will 
have  plied  the  pupil  with  numerous 
questions  in  order  to  guide  him  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  guide  the 
pupil  to  a  group  containing  a  simpler 
principle  than  the  loop. 


By  the  method  illustrated,  what  did 
we  do?  We  put  a  problem  to  the  pupil 
as  follows:  If  there  are  any  letters  in 
the  alphabet  that  are  nearly  alike,  put 
them  in  one  group.  Point  out  and  make 
the  part  that  seems  to  be  the  same  in 
each  letter. 

In  this  the  teacher  has  set  up  a  pur- 
pose, that  of  having  the  pupil  discover 
for  himself  the  principle  involved  in  the 
letters  the  pupil  groups  together,  in 
this  case  the  extended  loop.  The  pupil 
has  been  compelled  to  think  closely. 
When  you  require  a  pupil  to  do  this  in 
his  work,  you  have  administered  to  him 
a  panacea  for  disorder  that  is  as  sure  as 
quinine  in  a  case  of  ague. 

In  this  problem  the  pupil  observes 
closely,  or  gets  precepts  of  each  letter. 
He  compares  the  individual  letters  and 
sees  that  the  several  perceived  objects 
are  different  as  individuals,  and  yet  are 
in  one  respect  alike. 

With  a  pupil  coming  up  through  the 
primary  grades  in  the  public  school, 
who  is  not  familiar  with  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  manner  of  procedure 
would  be  different.  His  observation  and 
study  extend  only  over  the  letters  he 
uses  in  the  words  he  is  required  to  write. 

He  should  be  led  to  discover  the 
similarity  in  the  letters  he  is  using,  and 
to  throw  them  into  groups,  forming 
generalizations,  and  finally  discovering 
principles.  In  the  one  case  the  pupil  is 
able  to  recognize  each  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, hence  he  can  at  once  begin  to  classify 
them  and  discover  the  principle  involved 
in  each  class.  In  the  other  case,  he 
learns  to  recognize  letters,  and  at  the 
same  time  classifies  and  generalizes,  go- 
ing much  more  slowly.  W.  S.  Hiser. 
Supt.  Penmanship,  Richmond,  Ind. 
(To  be  continued. ) 


One  Man's  Idea. 

This  is  the  program  for  the  monthly 
teachers'  meeting  in  one  of  the  good 
towns  of  Illinois: 

1.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  following 
articles  in  The  Public-School  Jouenal  for 
September: 

(a.)  How  Does  the  Mind  Grow? 
(b.)  How  to  Govern  a  School, 
(c.)  The  Evils  of  Examination. 

2.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  suggestions 
by  the  teachers. 

3.  Remarks  and  suggestions  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 
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The  Illinois  State  Association  conferred 
honor  wisely  when  it  elected  William 
Jenkins,  of  Dixon,  president,  for  the 
coming  year. 


A  few  persons  have  asked  The  Journal 
to  publish  a  series  of  studies  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  Goethe's 
drama  of  Faust.  It  did  something  of 
the  kind  for  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
sometime  ago,  but  did  not  complete  it. 
It  has  been  our  intention  to  continue 
that  series  still  further,  but  it  may  be 
that  more  of  our  readers  would  prefer 
some  elementary  studies  of  "The  Faust," 
especially  of  Part  I.  How  many  would  be 
interested  in  this  series  of  studies? 
—4 


At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  with 
the  last  form  of  this  number  the  sad  news 
comes  to  us  that  Professor  Thomas  Met- 
calf,  for  many  years  one  01  the  most  be- 
loved members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  University,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  January 
1.  With  the  coming  in  of  the  new  year 
so  full  of  promise  of  the  realization  of 
his  fondest  hopes  for  the  betterment  of 
the  education  of  the  children  whom  he 
loved  with  more  than  a  father's  tender- 
ness and  devotion,  this  pure,  generous, 
noble,  sweet  soul  takes  its  flight  to  the 
beyond.  We  mourn  not  for  him,  but  for 
ourselves,  who  are  bereft  of  his  loving 
companionship  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
hopeful  spirit.  The  February  Journal 
will  contain  an  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  this  able  and  devoted  teacher. 


We  learned,  while  in  Springfield,  that 
the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  a 
living  institution,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  state 
will  hear  more  about  it  in  the  future 
than  they  have  heard  of  late.  It  is  cer- 
tainly something  that  we  all  ought  to 
know  about  and  work  for.  The  Jour- 
nal's pages  are  open  to  those  responsible 
for  its  prosperity,  and  we  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  help,  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  not  heard  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  during  the  past  year,  and  we 
have  our  eyes  and  ears  open  most  of  the 
time. 


The  December  Educational  Review  de- 
votes more  than  two  pages  of  its  valuable 
editorial  space  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post's  "Antics Before  a  Looking  Glass." 
This  is  an  apt  description  of  that  paper's 
''attack"  upon  the  efforts  of  the  schools  of 
Chicago  to  < 'substitute  education  for  in- 
struction." It  gives  the  right  impres- 
sion of  the  influence  upon  the  citizens 
and  schools  of  these  idiotic  criticisms. 
The  Review's  two-page  article  is  like  using 
a  trip-hammer  to  kill  a  flea.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  valuable  energy.  The  Post  is 
merely  whistling  against  the  wind,  and 
that,  a  Chicago  cyclone. 
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The  New  Year. 

The  earth  has  completed  another  revo- 
lution in  its  orbit  since  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary 1894.  It  has  been,  practically,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  movement  of  1893.  Human- 
ity, too,  has  its  annual  orbit  in  which  it 
swings.  The  duties  and  pleasures  of  one 
year  are,  in  a  sense,  the  repetition  of 
those  of  the  year  that  went  before.  The 
physical  and  the  psychical  universe  are 
rhythmical.  This  recurrence  of  the  same 
at  regular  intervals  is  the  primary  ele- 
ment in  poetry  and  music.  It  is  more 
than  an  idle  fancy  that  there  is  a  music 
of  the  spheres. 

While  the  movement  of  the  human 
mind  is  orbital  it  is  also  spiral.  This  is 
the  law  of  its  progress.  Education  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  repeats 
at  every  step  in  its  advancement  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  as  it  rises  to  a  higher 
point  of  view  and  a  broader  vision.  There 
are  times  when  this  ascent  is  more  rapid 
than  at  others.  The  past  year  is  one  of 
these  periods.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  greater  upward  movement  in 
so  short  a  time.  Not  only  in  the  school 
but  in  every  social  institution  the  former 
educational  standards  and  methods  are 
being  examined  anew.  The  demand 
everywhere  is  that  school,  home,  church, 
state,  and  even  the  industries  do  more  to 
prepare  their  members  for  truer  think- 
ing and  nobler  living. 

In  the  school  there  is  a  hearty  re- 
sponse to  this  demand  where  it  has  been 
heard.  The  ears  of  some  are  dull  and 
their  eyes  are  holden.  But  the  "thunder- 
word"  is  fast  gathering  strength  to 
startle  even  them  from  their  contentment 
and  repose.  The  demand  that  is  seeking 
to  find  adequate  utterance  in  many  forms 
is  "educate  the  whole  child  in  both  the 
form  and  the  content  of  institutional 
life."  This  demands:  (1)  That  the  child 
be  intelligent — that  he  have  substantial 
knowledge  and  be  practiced  in  the  use  of 
it.  (i)  That  he  have  "well  distributed 
affections," — that  he  love  and  hate  the 
proper  things.  (3)  That  he  have  a  firm 
and  ready  will. 

The  past  year  has  done  much  toward 
"blazing  the  way"  to  a  more  efficient  and 
rational  method  of  realizing  these  ends. 
The  commanding  importance  of  the  school 
as  an  agency  in  the  child's  development 
is  everywhere  felt.  The  conflict  of  opin- 
ion on  the  method  of  realizing  its  pur- 


pose has  begun.  The  daily  press  and 
the  monthly  magazine  team  with  dis- 
cussions of  this  question. 

It  behooves  the  educational  leaders 
and  educational  journals  to  "keep  their 
heads"  in  this  war  of  opposing  factions, 
and  to  move  steadily  forward,  holding 
fast  to  what  has  been  already  achieved, 
and  pressing  on  to  higher  things.  "Con- 
servative progress"  should  be  our  motto. 

The  Journal  wishes  its  readers  and 
friends  a  Happy  New  Year  in  their  efforts 
to  make  the  school  more  influential  in 
giving  to  the  children  greater  intelli- 
gence, higher  ideals  of  life,  and  a  dispo- 
sition and  power  to  make  these  ideals 
realities. 


Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  this  body  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
during  the  holidays.  The  president  of 
the  state  university,  Dr.  Joseph  Swain, 
was  president  of  the  association;  Supt. 
R.  I.  Hamilton  was  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  Messrs.  Spear 
of  Evansville,  Shultz  of  Jeffersonville, 
Ogg  of  Grreencastle,  Carr  of  Anderson, 
Moore  of  Frankfort,  and  Sims  of  Goshen, 
were  the  other  members. 

The  teachers  of  English  in  colleges  and 
high  schools  organized  a  department 
having  for  its  object  the  study  of  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  schools.  A  very  able  and 
suggestive  paper  was  read  before  this 
body  by  the  professor  of  English  in  the 
Indiana  University,  Prof.  Sampson.  Un- 
der such  an  inspiring  leader  great  things 
may  be  expected  of  this  department. 

The  college  section  held  its  first  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday.  It  was  wrestling 
with  the  old  question  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  curriculum,  and  with  the  new 
question  of  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  English.  It  is  with  not  a  little  humil- 
iation that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  but  few  schools  have  yet  entered 
upon  an  intelligent  and  persistent  course 
of  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  col- 
lege section  complain  of  the  lower 
schools,  and  the  lower  schools  complain 
of  the  colleges.  Each  seems  to  think 
that  the  other  ought  to  survey  the  route 
and  lead  in  the  construction  of  the  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  English.  But  it 
seemed  to  some  of  the  spectators  in  the 
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college  section  that  these  gentlemen 
were  calling  not  for  a  better  preparation 
in  English  so  much  as  for  the  correct 
spelling  of  words  and  the  grammatical 
forms.  Some  of  them  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  literature  in  the  lower  grades  as  a 
method  of  learning  English  !  Great 
Scott  !  Would  they  keep  the  children 
chewing  the  husks  and  never  give  them 
a  taste  of  the  kernel  ?  Do  they  mean  by 
English  merely  the  form  in  which 
thought  is  clothed  ?  But  if  they  mean 
only  that,  does  it  not  seem  that  they  will 
best  learn  the  form  by  forming  something  f 
The  curse  of  all  English  teaching  up  to 
•date  is  this  heresy  that  English  is  only 
a  matter  of  form  to  be  learned  by  dreary, 
monotonous  drill. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  some  of  the 
■college  brethren  should  become  informed 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  better  class  of 
■elementary  schools,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  the  methods  employed.  It  might  re- 
sult in  sending  out  from  our  colleges  stu- 
dents who  would  know  the  Latin  lan- 
guage after  six  years  of  study,  instead 
of  graduates  who  only  know  the  Latin 
grammar.  Knowledge  of  grammar  is 
good  but  knowledge  of  language  is  bet- 
ter, and  the  former  is  best  learned  inci- 
dentally to  the  study  or  the  latter. 


Wm.  Hawley  Smith's  "The  Kid." 

An  esteemed  correspondent  asks  us 
why  we  admitted  "The  Kid"  into  The 
Journal.  It  seems  to  him  a  grave  mis- 
take that  the  worst  type  of  the  gamin 
should  be  chosen  by  the  author  for  a 
"hero."  He  admits  that  his  end  is  a 
sad  one,  but  he  complains  that  even  his 
death  is  made  heroic.  He  thinks  that 
good  literature  makes  the  bad  odious, 
but  he  cannot  take  this  number  into  his 
school-room  and  read  this  description  to 
his  pupils,  as  he  does  many  of  the  other 
things  that  Mr.  Smith  writes.  In  short,  we 
judge  that  he  feels  that  the  publication 
of  "The  Kid"  is  a  blot  on  the  fair 
escutcheon  of  "our  best  teachers'  jour- 
nal." 

We  are  not  disappointed  at  the  unfa- 
vorable reception  this  article  has  re- 
ceived from  some  of  our  readers.  Having 
read  it  to  one  or  two  persons  for  whose 
taste  we  have  great  respect,  who  could 
see  nothing  good  in  it,  we  were  prepared 
for  comments  similar  to  the  above.  Why 


then  did  we  admit  it?  Because  it  seems 
to  us  an  artistic  contribution  to  the  real- 
istic literature  of  the  time.  This  unfor- 
tunate child  is  the  type  of  his  class,  and 
he  is  painted  with  a  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness of  coloring  that  compels  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  from  start  to  finish, 
unless  its  fidelity  to  truth,  its  realism, 
shall  work  in  them  a  feeling  of  disgust, — 
like  that  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite, — 
and  they  "pass  by  on  the  other  side," 
Mr.  Smith  is  evidently  familiar  with 
many  individual  examples  of  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  society,  and  has  studied 
them  with  loving  compassion.  He  has 
incorporated  into  this  article  the  results 
of  much  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence. He  has  written  with  a  soul  burn- 
ing with  indignation  against  the  cause 
of  this  pervertion  of  some  of  the  best  na- 
tive qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  at  the 
same  time,  overflowing  with  pity  for  the 
victim.  We  confess  our  own  inability 
to  restrain  our  emotion  sufficiently  to 
read  it  through  to  the  end,  aloud.  We 
are  unable  to  comprehend  how  anyone 
can  see  in  "The  Kid"  a  hero,  though  he 
has  in  him  not  a  little  of  the  primitive 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  He  is  a 
victim,  and  an  innocent  victim,  too,  of 
the  neglect  and  indeed  of  the  wrongs 
that  society  has  inflicted  upon  him.  He 
had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  a  wretched  woman  who  "kept  a 
place  on  State  street. "  She  was  proba- 
bly the  only  friend  he  ever  had.  Every 
man's  hand  was  against  him  from  the 
start,  and  what  wonder  that  his  hand 
should  be  against  society.  Everything 
was  sham  and  pretense  to  him.  Have 
we  not  the  courage  to  meet  face  to  face, 
even  in  print,  the  product  of  our  own 
bad  work?  Shall  we  draw  back  our  skirts 
in  holy  horror  when  an  artist  paints  for 
us  the  result  of  our  own  misdeeds?  The 
best  way  to  purify  corruption  is  to  let 
the  air  and  the  sunlight  into  it.  This  is 
what  Zola  and  other  realists  are  doing 
for  society  in  France,  and  it  is  what,  in  a 
less  courageous  way,  W.  D.  Howells  and 
others  are  doing  for  society  in  America. 
This  is  one  defense  of  realism  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  Its  function  is  that  of  the 
goad  and  the  lash  to  drive  society  on 
from  its  present  condition,  while  the 
idealist  seeks  to  lure  it  forward  by  paint- 
ing the  glory  of  the  better  that  is 
beyond. 
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We  confess  to  scant  sympathy  with 
that  attitude  of  the  teacher  or  philan- 
thropist who  cannot  see  in  "The  Kid"  a 
call  to  preach  and  to  work  for  such  a  re- 
generation of  society,  and  for  such  legis- 
lation as  shall  make  the  multiplication  of 
"kids"  impossible  in  Chicago  and  other 
centers  of  population. 

"The  Kid"  was  not  written  to  be  read 
to  boys  nor  by  them.  It  was  written 
for  mature  and  intelligent  teachers  of 
boys,  and  other  philanthropic  citizens, 
that  they  might  see  the  failure  of  our 
present  educational  system  and  methods, 
by  revealing  to  them  a  typical  example 
of  the  results  of  the  neglect  of  society  to 
care  for  one  large  class  of  its  members. 
It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  by  our 
correspondent's  test  it  should  be  classed 
with  literature  of  a  high  order.  The  bad 
treatment  this  child  has  received  is  made 
odious  in  the  perverted  character  of  the 
child.  The  difference  between  what  he 
is  and  what  he  evidently  might  have 
been,  with  proper  education,  should 
make  every  reader  hang  his  head  in 
shame  that  he  has  not  done  more  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  such  wrongs. 


The  Educational  Value  of  Stories. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  No 
sooner  has  the  demand  arisen  that  the 
school  shall  make  more  use  of  the  story 
than  it  has  done  heretofore,  than  thp 
book  market  is  flooc'ed  with  books  con- 
taining stories  of  every  sort  "prepared 
expressly  for  the  primary  schools."  And 
if  a  common  citizen  were  to  judge  from 
what  he  hears  at  conventions  of  primary 
teachers,  he  might  conclude  that  the 
schools  were  to  abandon  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  the 
study  of  the  sun-myths  and  the  golden- 
rod. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
urged  that  the  common  schools  take  up 
the  study  of  natural  science.  Some  of 
the  state  legislatures,  notably  Illinois, 
enacted  laws  requiring  that  candidates 
for  a  first  grade  county  certificate 
be  qualified  to  teach  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences.  Science  was  the  rage 
for  a  brief  period,  but  since  neither 
teachers  nor  superintendent  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  the  effort  to  teach  it  soon 
fell  into  "innocuous  desuetude. "    Then  a 


prophet  arose  who  proclaimed  the  gospel 
of  manual  training  as  the  direct  road  to 
a  glorified  humanity.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  manual  training  equipments,  but  few 
know  how  to  use  them. 

We  note  that  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tuft's 
College,  says  in  the  December  Educa- 
tional Review  thdit  "the  results  of  teach- 
ing science  in  schools  of  all  kinds  have 
been  very  disappointing  to  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  science  teaching."  One 
needs  only  to  visit  for  half  a  day  the 
manual  training  department  in  almost 
any  high  school  to  see  that  the  "game 
is  not  worth  the  candle"  so  far  as  its 
educational  value  is  concerned.  This  is 
not  because  science  and  manual  training 
are  not  valuable  processes  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  but  because  the  teacher 
does  not  know  how  to  unify  and  assimi- 
late these  processes  with  the  child's 
other  life  experiences.  Prof.  Dolbear 
makes  some  pertinent  suggestions  upon 
this  point. 

Now  comes  the  fairy  tale,  etc. ,  as  an 
introduction  to  education  in  literature. 
It  seems  an  easy  thing  to  do  to  read  and 
tell  fairy  stories.  A  few  persons  who  have 
made  a  long  and  serious  study  of  their 
relation  to  the  mental  processes  of  chil- 
dren, see  that  they  can  be  made  of  im- 
mense value  to  them  if  properly  taught. 
But  to  immerse  the  children  in  a  flood  of 
this  literature,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, where  teacher  and  pupil  flounder 
about  without  definite  aim  and  method, 
and  do  nothing  thoroughly,  is  mental 
dissipation,  all  the  more  dangerous  in 
that  the  temporary  interest  of  the  child 
is  easily  aroused  by  the  stories.  While 
it  is  true  that  nothing  is  of  educational 
value  to  the  child  which  does  not  interest 
him,  it  is  also  true  that  much  that  inter- 
ests him  is  positively  detrimental  to  his 
education. 

Have  we  not  grown  old  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  go  slow  in  this  matter  of 
using  stories  in  the  education  of  children? 
It  is  not  many  stories,  and  stories  of 
every  character,  but  a  few,  well  selected 
and  well  and  thoroughly  taught,  that  the 
primary  school  can  use  with  profit  to  the 
children.  Their  educational  value  is  in 
the  help  they  give  in  forming  the  right 
ideals  of  conduct  and  life. 

Let  it  be  ever  held  in  the  mind 
of    the    teacher,    also,    that    a  com- 
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manding  purpose  of  the  primary  school 
is  to  master  the  elementary  forms  of 
knowledge.  These  are  the  tools  which 
must  be  used  in  all  future  acquisitions, 
and  childhood  is  the  time  to  acquire  them 
most  easily  and  most  economically.  The 
popular  phrase  for  these  forms  is  "Read- 
ing, Writing,  and  Arithmetic."  These 
three  words,  when  properly  interpreted, 
«ven  as  forms,  mean  vastly  more  than 
such  critics  as  the  Chicago  daily  press 
are  yet  able  to  put  into  them.  Reading 
includes  all  forms  that  embody  ideas, 
whether  words,  maps,  globes,  pictures, 
or  other  symbols  of  thought.  Writing 
names  the  activity  called  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling,  as  distinguished 
from  Reading,  which  is  interpretation. 
It  includes  all  forms  of  expression,  such 
as  writing,  drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  just 
as  Reading  includes  all  forms  of  interpre- 
tation. Arithmetic  names  the  numerical 
and  quantitative  relations  of  things — 
that  is,  measurement  of  every  sort. 

These  terms  name  also  a  content  which 
is  the  mind-processes  which  the  forms 
•embody.  The  classic  story  belongs  to 
the  class,  Reading.  It  has  its  form  side 
which  must  be  mastered.  It  has  its 
mind-process  content,  also,  which  must 
be  such  as  will  arouse  and  cultivate  the 
instincts  of  worthiness  in  conduct  and  in 
ideals  of  life.  This  is  the  defense  of  the 
story  in  child  education.  It  teaches  both 
the  form  and  the  content  that  are  to  be 
of  permanent  practical  value  in  living. 


Excessive  Analysis. 

Every  whole  is  composed  of  parts,  or 
•elements,  whether  this  whole  is  a  pro- 
cess, or  a  product  resulting  from  a  pro- 
cess. The  teaching  art  is  a  process  com- 
posed of  many  differing  processes.  It  is 
essential  that  the  teacher  analyze  the 
process  of  teaching  any  matter  in  order 
that  he  may  know  how  best  to  proceed  in 
leading  the  child  to  master  it. 

The  thoughtful  teacher,  with  this  con- 
viction, needs  to  ask  himself,  at  every 
step,  where  the  conscious  analysis  shall 
cease.  In  the  first  place,  the  teaching 
process  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  child  learns  most  easily 
and  naturally.  It  must  lead  the  pupil 
from  his  present  knowledge  to  the  un- 
known; that  ,1s,  to  the  next  thing  to  be 


learned.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
led  along  the  way,  but  of  the  way  itself. 
Assuming  that  the  children  have  all 
brought  with  them  the  same  knowl- 
edge— apperceiving  ideas — it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  manner  of  presentation  good 
for  one  would  be  good  for  all.  But  the 
wag  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  a 
subject  must  be  determined  by  the  order 
in  which  the  ideas  that  compose  the  sub- 
ject are  related  to  one  another.  The  best 
building-up  (synthesis)  of  the  knowledge 
ef  any  subject  would  seem  to  require  that 
an  unknown  idea  that  is  nearly  related  to 
what  is  already  known,  should  always  be 
taught  in  preference  to  an  idea  too  re- 
mote to  permit  the  learner  to  assim- 
ilate it  with  his  present  knowledge. 

To  what  extent  shall  we  make  a  con- 
scious analysis  of  the  learning  process? 
This  question  was  suggested  anew  by  the 
two  very  elaborate  analyses  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  teaching  the  ?iwm6er  six  and  the 
figure  six,  in  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber numbers  of  The  Journal.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  way  to  learn  the 
number  six  is  to  add  one  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  five,  and  that  the  way  to  learn 
the  figure  six  is  to  connect  it  with  the 
number  six  as  its  sign.  Referring  to  the 
plan  of  teaching  the  figure  six  in  the  De- 
cember number,  the  following  are  given 
as  the  mind  processes  in  gaining  this 
knowledge: 

1.  The  children  must  first  re- think  the 
number  six: 

{a)  In  several  individuals. 

{b)  As  a  general  in  these  individuals. 

2.  They  must  think  the  symbol  six: 
(a)  As  expressing  the  individual  ideas, 
{b)  As  expressing  the  general  idea. 

3.  They  must  associate  these  two: 
(a)  The  idea  and  the  sign. 

{b)  The  sign  and  the  idea. 

Now  the  question  with  the  writer  is 
not  whether  these  mental  processes  are 
involved  in  learning  to  know  the  figure 
six.  We  admit  that  they  are.  Our 
query  is  whether  this  conscious  analysis 
of  what  is  latent  in  the  consciousness  in 
the  process  of  learning  is  not  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  teacher  seeking 
to  teach  the  child  the  figure  six.  The 
action  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  any  sort  is  syathetic-an- 
alytic;  that  is,  uniting  and  separating. 
These  are  the  two  sides,  or  aspects,  of 
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the  one  process.  To  consciously  sepa- 
rate them  in  teaching  so  simple  a  thing 
as  the  figure  six  as  a  symbol  of  the  num- 
ber six  seems  to  us  not  an  economic  use 
of  time  and  energy. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  see 
that  the  movement  of  this  double-sided 
learning  process  is  the  apprehension  of  (1) 
the  individual,  (2)  the  general,  and  (3)  the 
application  of  the  general  to  the  other  in- 
dividuals. But  the  nature  of  the  process 
is  synthetic-analytic  or  analytic-synthetic 
at  every  step.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  synthetic  activity  that  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  analytic;  and  there  is  no 
analytic  activity  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  synthetic.  Children  cannot  be 
taught  to  perform  these  knowing  acts. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  so  act 
when  it  acts  at  all.  It  cannot  know  the 
individual  except  by  this  process,  nor 
can  it  know  the  general  except  by  it. 
And  all  application  of  the  general  to 
other  individuals  by  which  the  general  is 
enriched,  or  enlarged,  is  made  by  the 
same  double-sided  activity. 

Now,  while  the  teacher  should  see  this 
movement  of  the  child's  mind,  and  stim- 
ulate and  direct  it  at  every  step,  where 
his  help  is  needed,  he  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  cut  the  movement  into  sec- 
tions and  treat  each  section  as  a  distinct 
movement.  This  is  uninteresting,  un- 
natural, and  an  obstruction  to  the  child's 
progress. 

The  student  of  mind  can  separate  his 
growth  in  this  knowledge  into  three 
stages,  similar  to  those  into  which  he  can 
separate  his  growth  in  the  knowledge  of 
any  other  .subject.  In  the  first  stage  he 
sees  the  mind's  activity  as  a  whole,  but 
his  knowledge  is  very  vague,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  different  kinds  of  activity  that  make 
up  this  whole. 

In  the  second  stage  he  expends  his  en- 
ergy in  discriminating  between  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  activity  that  constitute 
this  whole  of  mind.  This  is  apt  to  be  the 
stage  of  consciousness  in  which  he  is  dur- 
ing his  study  of  psychology.  The  text- 
books in  psychology  emphasize  this  sep- 
aration. Each  phase  of  a  study  is  dis- 
cussed as  if  it  were  distinct.  The  an- 
alytic phase  of  the  intellectual  conscious- 
ness predominates  over  the  synthetic  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  learner  is  quite 


apt  to  come  through  the  study  with  a 
conception  of  mind  that  is  wholly  devoid 
of  unity,  and  his  great  delight  is  in  trac- 
ing these  differences  to  their  minutest 
ramifications.  He  chops  the  mind  into 
mince-meat  as  it  were,  and  sees  it  only  as 
an  aggregation.  This  aggregation  is  the 
only  unity  it  has.  It  is  the  unity  of  a 
heap  of  stones.  These  different  activities 
hold  some  relation  to  each  other,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  not  that  of  a  living  or- 
ganism. 

Now  this  is  the  stage  of  knowledge  of 
psychology,  that  is,  the  "dangerous 
thing,"  to  the  conscientious  teacher.  He 
is  quite  apt  to  discover  that  his  teaching 
is  not  so  effective  as  it  was  before  he 
knew  any  of  these  things.  He  analyzes 
every  process  and  makes  out  a  scheme 
that  ought  to  work,  if  what  he 
has  learned  be  true.  But  it  will  not 
work.  His  scheme  requires  that  he 
put  the  child  through  all  the  steps 
of  the  process  that  his  analysis  has 
taught  him  that  it  ought  to  take.  He 
devotes  weeks  and  months  to  teaching 
what  before  only  required  days  and 
weeks.  And  after  it  is  done,  he  finds 
that  it  lies  like  a  dead  lump  in  the  chil- 
dren's minds,  unassimilated  with  their 
body  of  knowledge.  It  were  better,  he 
finally  thinks,  not  to  know  so  much,  than: 
to  know  so  many  things  that  won't  work. 
So  he  sloughs  it  all  off  and  returns  to 
his  former  ways. 

There  is  a  third  stage  to  which  he  ' 
eventually  attains  if  he  continues  to  work 
with  an  open  mind.  In  this  he  returns- 
to  his  first  conception  of  mind  as  a  unit 
of  activity,  but  his  knowledge  is  no- 
longer  vague  but  clear.  This  unit  acts 
in  a  myriad  ways,  but  follows  the  lead  of 
its  interest.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
the  teacher  have  sympathy  with  that 
interest.  He  must  feel  with  the  child 
and  so  lead  it  on  from  the  interest  that 
now  attracts  to  an  interest  in  what  is  of 
greater  worth.  The  child  is  always  in- 
terested in  what  he  feels  to  be  worth 
something  to  him.  When  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  a  thing,  it  is  because  he  feels 
that  it  is  not  worth  anything  to  him,, 
compared  with  that  which  does  interest 
him.  Having  escaped  his  thraldom  to- 
psychology,  as  he  has  misconceived  it, 
and  arisen  again  to  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  mind,  moved  to  action  by  in-^ 
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terest,  the  teacher  can  put  to  good  use 
all  he  has  learned  by  his  psychological 
analysis. 

But  is  it  necessary  for  the  student  to 
so  lose  himself  in  this  <'dark  wood"  of 
so-called  psychology?  We  think  not. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  blind  leading 
the  blind.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  teachers  of  psychology  in  our  normal 
schools. 


Notes  on  the  Springfield  Meeting. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  very  best  it  has  ever 
held. 

The  attendance  at  all  of  the  meetings, 
general  and  sectional,  was  large;  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  were  generally  of 
high  order;  and  the  attitude  of  the  hear- 
ers was  attentive  and  earnest.  In  many 
cases  there  was  not  as  much  opportunity 
for  discussion  as  there  should  have  been. 

The  two  topics  which  seemed  to  have 
the  most  interest  for  the  members,  were 
Child-Study  and  Primary  Work.  This 
fact  argues  well  for  future  progress. 

One  very  important  theme  presented 
was  the  report,  through  Mr.  Pillsbury, 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  who  are 
collecting  material  for  a  full  history  of 
education  in  Illinois.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  earnest  elforts  will  meet  with 
such  a  response  as  shall  secure  the  re- 
sult desired. 

Regent  Draper's  address,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  abounded  in  practical  sug- 
gestions that  were  well  received  by  his 
auditors.  We  could  well  understand  that 
he  expressed  his  honest  feeling  when  he 
said  that  he  should  be  glad  when  his  ini- 
tiation is  over.  We  think  Illinois  teach- 
ers are  ready  by  this  time  to  count  Judge 
Draper  as  one  of  themselves. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  gave  a 
very  thoughtful  and  instructive  address 
on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  his  large 
audience  paid  strict  attention.  Some 
were  disappointed  that  "flights  of  elo- 
quence" were  not  more  prominent  in  the 
address;  but  we  think  all  will  agree  that 
both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  the  address 
indicated  both  earnestness  and  ability. 

The  Principals'  Quartet  did  the  sing- 
ing, and  they  did  it  well.  If  the  quality 
of  their  music  was  not  qnite  up  to  that 
which  the  Imperial  Quartet  has  furnished 


for  several  years,  it  did  not  fall  far  be- 
low, to  say  the  least. 

The  association  did  the  proper  thing  in 
making  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Dixon,  presiaent 
for  the  coming  year.  The  secretary  and 
the  treasurer  were  re-elected}  this  also 
was  a  proper  thing. 

We  think  the  proportion  of  ladies  at- 
tending this  meeting  was  much  larger 
than  usual;  and,  in  dress,  manner,  and 
general  appearance,  the  ladies  made  a 
favorable  impression,  not  only  on  their 
brother  teachers  of  Illinois,  but  on  at 
least  one  intelligent  visitor.  The  pith  of 
his  complimentary  remark  was  that  he 
had  seen  only  "three  or  four  school- 
ma'ams"  among  them. 

But  the  women  teachers  of  the  large 
cities,  with  veryieiVJ  exceptions,  were  not 
there.  A  careful  count  of  the  list  of 
members  shows  the  names  of  but  twenty- 
five  women  all  told,  from  Chicago,  Peoria, 
Quincy,  Bloomington,  and  Rockford  ;  and 
we  happen  to  know  that  several  of  these 
twenty-five  names  do  not  belong  toper- 
sons  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Each 
of  several  small  cities,  sent  more  women 
than  any  one  of  the  five  just  named. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  women 
teachers  of  these  cities?  Is  there  nothing 
that  they  can  take  or  give  at  these  con- 
ventions in  aid  of  the  education  of  the 
young?  Have  they  no  general  interest 
in  the  work?  Whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son, their  conspicuous  absence  is  not  to 
their  credit,  nor  to  that  of  the  cities 
which  pay  them  their  salaries. 

E.  C.  H. 


"The  teacher  is  the  soul  of  his  meas- 
ures. If  he  is  weak,  they  will  be  weak; 
if  he  is  strong  in  personal  resources, 
they  will  be  potent.  The  vital  factor  in 
a  school  is  the  teacher.  He  is  cause;  all- 
else  is  only  condition  and  result." — Dr. 
E.  E.  White. 


The  "teacher"  who  attempts  to  follow 
his  profession  without  reading  regularly 
at  least  one  educational  paper  now  finds 
that  he  must  soon  fall  hopelessly  in  the 
rear.  Even  if  the  superintendent  per- 
mits him  to  enter  the  ranks,  he  is  soon 
crowded  out  by  more  enthusiastic  and 
progressive  competitors. — Bessie  L.  Put- 
man^  in  Printers^  Ink. 
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Notes  on  th6  Illinois  State  Meeting. 

The  attendance  at  the  holiday  meeting 
was  larger  than  ever  before ;  nearly  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  enrolled  and  paid  the 
annual  fee.  This  indicates  an  attend- 
ance of  more  than  one  thousand.  The 
leading  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
the  state  were  there  en  masse  and  large 
representations  from  the  faculties  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  were  there  also. 
The  exercises  and  discussions  were  of 
varying  degrees  of  value,  of  course,  but 
the  average  was  perceptibly  above  that 
of  former  years  in  the  matter  of  close 
analytic  study  of  the  topics  discussed. 

On  Friday  afternoon  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  kindergarten  and  child- 
study  department  that  was  nearly  ideal, 
both  in  its  method  and  in  the  final  out- 
come. The  time  has  evidently  come 
when  analytic  thinking  is  to  join  hands 
with  sentiment  in  determining  the  value 
of  every  educational  doctrine  and  method. 
Our  kindergartners  have  followed,  too 
readily,  the  lead  of  sentiment  and  au- 
thority, without  making  a  sufficiently 
careful  analysis  of  the  rationale  of  their 
processes.  Those  who  are  not  kinder- 
gartners have  looked  too  much  askance 
at  sentiment  as  an  aid  in  determining 
educational  theory  and  practice.  We  are 
all  coming  to  see  that  the  intellect  alone 
is  lame,  and  the  feeling  alone  is  blind, 
and  that  progress  is  best  made  by  a 
union  of  the  two. 

The  convictions  of  the  association  were 
well  embodied  in  a  series  of  ringing  res- 
olutions prepared  by  an  able  committee, 
of  which  Professor  Krohn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  chairman.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  them  in  the 
next  number  of  The  Journal.  One  of 
the  most  important  movements  was  the 
appointment  of  a  state  central  committee 
who  shall  stand  in  a  relation  to  educa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  a  like  committee 
in  each  of  the  political  parties  to  parti- 
san politics. 

This  innovation  was  proposed  by  W, 
C.  Payne,  of  Hinsdale,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  A.  S. 


Draper,  John  W.  Cook,  W.  H.  Everest, 
S.  M.  Inglis,  W.  C.  Payne,  C.  F.  Parker, 
Wm.  Jenkins,  Alfred  Bayless,  and  Henry 
Raab.  This  may  be  the  inception  of  a 
state  board  of  education  which  the  state 
needs  as  much  as  anything  else  at  the 
present  time. 

A  serious  effort  will  be  made  this  win- 
ter to  have  the  kindergarten  incorpor- 
ated into  the  public  school  system  where 
ever  the  people  desire  it. 

The  central  committee  will  immediately 
proceed  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  for  es- 
tablishing one  or  two  more  normal  schools. 
This  is  one  of  the  pressing  educational 
needs.  The  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing 
that  only  teachers  trained  in  professional 
schools  or  by  adequate  experience  in 
teaching,  should  be  trusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  Illinois  must  follow 
the  example  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
in  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  to  educate  the  teachers  needed  in 
the  state. 

Another  important  movement  was  the 
organization  of  a  section  of  the  associa- 
tion for  child  study.  The  officers  are: 
Pres.,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker;  Sec,  C.  C. 
Van  Liew;  executive  committee,  Dr.  W. 
O.  Krohn,  Mrs.  Putnam,  Chicago,  Miss 
Bumgardner,  Springfield. 

The  Journal  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"child-study"  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
teaching  force  must  be  something  quite 
different  from  much  that  is  passing  un- 
der this  name  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
true  that  the  child  is  an  animal,  but  it  is 
true,  too,  that  he  is  an  immortal  soul. 
It  is  vastly  more  important  that  we  study 
the  child  as  soul  than  as  animal.  We 
need  to  know  him  as  animal  only  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  hampers  or  helps  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soul. 

The  association  was  never  more  favored 
with  able  lecturers  for  the  evening  ses- 
sions. Pres.  A.  S.  Draper  delivered  one 
of  his  strong,  ringing  addresses  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Prof.  Nicholas  Murry 
Butler,  editor  of  The  Educational  Reinew, 
followed  on  Thursday  evening,  with  what 
was  one  of  the  most  finished  and  scholarly 
lectures  that  has  ever  been  delivered  in 
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that  hall.  Pres.  John  W.  Cook  spoke 
•on  Friday  evening  in  a  masterly  way 
upon  '<The  Tendencies  in  Modern  Educa- 
tion." We  are  mistaken  if  this  address 
shall  not  become  a  sort  of  manual  and 
guide  of  educational  progress  in  the 
state  for  some  years  to  come. 

We  shall  report  more  fully  the  trans- 
actions of  the  meeting  in  the  February 
number.  G.P.B. 


An  Honorable  Recognition. 

McMurry's  General  Method  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  as  its  book  for  professional 
study  for  the  coming  school  year.  This 
is  a  recognition  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
book  to  the  needs  of  the  common  school 
teacher  that  is  gratifying  to  author  and 
publisher.  It  is  probable  that  Indiana 
has  the  best  organized  and  best  adminis- 
tered reading  circle  of  teachers  in  the 
union.  There  are  about  15.000  teachers 
in  the  state  and  10,000  of  these  purchase 
the  books  and  read  them.  The  books  are 
selected  with  great  care  by  a  committee 
appointed  from  the  leading  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  school  officers  of  the 
state".  The  plan  for  some  years  has  been 
to  select  two  books,  one  for  professional 
study,  and  one  for  general  culture.  The 
general  culture  study  next  year  will  con- 
sist of  a  selection  of  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 


Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study. 

The  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study, 
which  was  organized  at  Champaign  last 
May,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It 
has  already  published  its  first  transac- 
tions, as  an  introduction  to  the  field. 
Those  who  are  already  members  and  who 
did  not  receive  a  copy  at  Springfield,  will 
be  supplied  in  a  few  days.  Extra  copies 
cost  fifty  cents  each.  During  the  pres- 
ent month  (January)  certificates  of  mem- 
bership and  a  handbook  will  be  mailed  to 
all  members.  The  latter  will  contain  ma- 
terial setting  forth  the  history,  organi- 
zation, and  purpose  of  the  society,  the 
constitution,  names  of  officers,  etc.  It 
will  also  lay  out  work  for  the  members 
and  local  round  tables,  both  for  discus- 
sion and  practical  observation. 

It  is  advisable  to  form  these  local 
round  tables  at  once,  appoint  a  presi- 


dent, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  vice- 
president.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the 
society  can  be  carried  on  much  more  sat- 
isfactorily and  thoroughly.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer  can  transact  business  for 
the  round  table  with  the  undersigned. 
Membership  fees  can  be  taken  and  sent 
in  to  the  undersigned  at  anytime.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  work  may  become 
a  member  by  the  payment  of  the  mem- 
bership fee  of  one  dollar,  which  entitles 
him  to  the  regular  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety. It  is  hoped  that  many  more  will 
soon  identify  themselves  with  the  work: 
of  this  child-study  society,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  study  and  observation  of 
child-life,  that  parents  and  teachers  at 
large  may  approach  their  children  as 
sympathetically  and  intelligently  as  pos- 
sible in  the  work  of  training  and  edu- 
cating them. 

C.  C.  VanLiew,  Sec'y  and  Treas., 

Normal,  111. 


A  New  Normal  School. 

Judging  from  the  numerous  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
large  dailies  and  monthly  reviews,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  our  system  of 
public  education;  not  only  the  matter  of 
instruction  is  censured,  but  also  the  man- 
ner of  imparting  it. 

Numerous  are  also  the  means  proposed 
by  teachers  and  laymen  for  the  reform  of 
these  evils.  Some  find  fault  with  our 
courses  of  study,  while  others  contend 
that  they  are  crowded  and  too  many 
branches  are  introduced  into  them;  oth- 
ers propose  to  shorten  and  enrich  them; 
i.e.,  to  increase  the  number  of  studies. 
There  are  yet  others  who  contend  that 
the  schools  do  not  prepare  for  life;  and 
that,  to  accomplish  this  latter  end,  man- 
ual training  should  become  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Not  a  few,  especially  among 
the  farming  population,  find  fault  with 
the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  and 
their  exorbitant  price.  For  this,  free 
text-books,  and  the  manufacture,  or  at 
least,  selection  of  books  by  the  state,  is 
prescribed  as  a  panacea.  And  so  on,  ad 
infinitum. 

While  some  of  these  suggestions,  when 
offered  in  good  faith,  contain  an  element 
of  truth,  the  principal  reason  why  the 
instruction  in  our  elementary  schools  is 
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not  of  the  best  kind,  is  overlooked.  Who 
is  to  carry  all  these  reforms  into  effect? 
The  teachers  such  as  they  are  now?  In 
ail  civilized  countries  having  a  system  of 
public  education,  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Teaching,  es- 
pecially teaching  in  elementary  schools, 
is  an  art  for  which  those  who  wish  to 
practice  it,  should  be  carefully  and  as- 
siduously prepared.  A  mere  knowledge 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  and  the 
principles  of  education  does  not  make  the 
teacher,  any  more  than  the  hearing  of 
lectures  and  the  study  of  medical  works 
alone  will  make  the  physician.  The  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  people  is,  however,  that 
when  a  man  has  learned  something,  he  is 
also  at  once  capable  of  communicating  it 
to  others.  But  teaching  is  not  the  mere 
communication  of  knowledge.  Teaching, 
as  the  adepts  understand  it  now,  means 
the  arousing  of  the  child's  whole  being; 
the  causing  him  to  thirst  for  knowledge, 
to  try  and  find  out  for  himself  whatever 
there  is  to  be  known;  teaching  is  not  to 
lay  the  matter  before  him  and  allow  him 
to  pick  up  and  commit  to  memory  facts 
already  established  by  others.  Education 
means  growth,  and  the  child  is  to  grow 
into  the  educated  state  of  manhood  or 
womanhood — not  to  have  thrown  upon 
and  around  him  the  matter  of  culture. 

In  some  states  of  the  Union  slight  at- 
tempts have  been  made  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  in  normal  schools.  In 
this  respect  some  of  the  newer  states  are 
far  ahead  of  the  older  ones.  Ohio,  for 
instance,  has  made  no  state  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers;  while  Wis- 
consin has  five  (two  more  in  progress  of 
erection),  Minnesota  six,  Missouri  five, 
Illinois  two,  normal  schools.  That  this 
number  for  the  last  named  state  is  to- 
tally inadequate  for  the  33,000  teachers 
who  annually  teach  in  its  schools,  is  evi- 
dent. (The  kingdom  of  Saxony,  having 
less  than  3,000,000  inhabitants,  has  nine- 
teen state  normal  schools;  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemburg,  with  less  than  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  six  state  normal  schools,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  private  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  teachers.)  The 
number  of  graduates  of  these  two  insti- 
tutions in  Illinois  is  from  60  to  70  annu- 
ally. The  normal  universities  are  situ- 
ated, one  near  Bloomington,  the  other  in 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  state 
at  Carbondale.     The  northern  part  of 


the  state  has  no  state  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

Indiana  and  Michigan  each  has  but 
one  normal  school, attended  by  from  1,200 
to  1,300  students  annually.  As  a  rule^ 
each  such  institution  draws  its  students 
from  the  surrounding  counties,  and  is,  in 
its  effect,  not  to  be  compared  to  a  sun, 
but  to  a  moon,  that  loses  its  light,  its 
beneficial  influence,  at  a  greater  distance. 

For  several  years  past,  the  northern 
part  of  Illinois  has  made  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  state  normal  school  by  appealing 
to  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to- 
this  end,  but  without  success.  Guided 
by  the  conviction  that  not  brick,  but 
brains,  are  most  potent  in  education,  the 
petitioners  did  not  ask  for  a  quarter  mil- 
lion to  erect  a  palatial  edifice,  but  the 
modest  sum  of  $75,000  with  which  to 
build  and  equip  such  school  and  maintain 
it  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Another  effort  will  be  made  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  Shall  it  meet 
with  no  better  success  than  formerly? 

To  lay  this  request  before  the  whole 
people  and  to  gain  their  support  in  this 
enterprise  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article.  Henry  Raab. 

State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Bad  English. 

We  recently  met  with  some  forms  of 
expression  that  are  not  good  English,  in 
our  estimation,  and  we  record  them  for 
the  consideration  of  teachers: 

1.  "Should  strive  to  instill  the  habit 
of  reading."  Query:  How  can  a  habit 
be  instilled? 

2.  "The  teacher  should  teach  sound 
moral  training.  "  Query:  How  can  one 
teach  training? 

3  and  4.  "Neither  of  the  points  are 
answered."  "Narrow  channels  are  easily 
overflown. "  The  corrections  are  obvious,, 
but  such  mistakes  are  common. 

5.  "An  heroic  cast."  "An  historical 
sketch. "  What  reason  for  an  instead  of  af 
Is  there  any  except  a  practice,  in  British 
writing,  which  grows  out  of  a  common 
error  in  British  speech? 

6.  "Progrum,"  again  and  again !  Shall 
we  have  diagriim^  telegrum^  diaphruniy 
paralelogrum^  and  all  the  rest?  Teach- 
ers who  allow  themselves  to  commit  this 
abomination  in  pronunciation  deserve  se- 
vere treatment. 
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A  Device. 

Permit  me  to  assure  an  inquirer  in 
your  last  paper  that  we  in  country  schools 
have  great  opportunities  that  city  teach- 
ers must  make  for  themselves.  Last 
spring  I  determined  to  do  what  I  termed 
science  language  work.  I  bought  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  light  manilla  paper, 
costing  eighteen  cents.  The  second  day 
of  my  school  I  made  a  little  window  gar- 
den and  planted  the  seeds  that  the  child- 
ren brought  me.  While  we  watched 
germination,  we  broke  the  little  buds 
from  the  trees  and  examined  them.  When 
we  found  anything  interesting  we  re- 
corded it  in  a  little  book  made  from  the 
manilla.  By  the  second  week  we  had  a 
few  leaves  and  flowers.  These  the  child- 
ren drew  and  analyzed  in  their  own 
language.  As  the  spring  advanced  I  in- 
troduced technical  terms  that  the  child- 
ren needed.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  en- 
joyed the  fifteen  minutes  we  employed 
each  day.  At  the  close  of  the  term  we 
each  had  about  fifty  different  flowers 
pressed,  analyzed,  and  drawn. 

In  this  work  I  wish  to  thank  the  Edu- 
cator ior  mdiXiy  helpful  hints. — H.  Grace 
Hunter,  in  Popidar  Educator. 


A  Good  Movement. 

Supt.  M.  F.  Miller,  of  Geneseo,  111., 
writes  us: 

I  have  just  organized  a  normal  class  of  ad- 
vanced pupils.  The  class  will  meet  semi- 
weekly,  for  lectures,  discussions,  observation- 
work,  etc.  I  have  also  arranged  for  a  series 
of  addresses  to  be  given  on  alternate  Fridays, 
before  the  high  school.  The  speakers  will  be 
representative  citizens.  We  started  out  last 
Friday  with  Hon.  E.  C.  Graves,  on  the  subject 
of  language.  Among  others  engaged  are  Prof. 
W.  J.  Cook,  principal  of  Northwestern  Nor- 
mal University;  Judge  Waite,  Rev.  Dr.  Water- 
man; Hon.  A.  Liebernicht,  formerly  govern- 
ment consul  to  Mexico, — subject,  "Mexico." 
The  course  promises  to  be  both  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  it  will  strengthen  the  interest  in 
the  public  schools. 


TJtah. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  schools  closed  for 
the  holiday  recess,  Friday,  December 
21,  1894. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Lewis,  of  Ogden,  territo- 
rial commissioner  of   schools,   will  ad- 


dress the  teachers  of  Salt  Lake  county, 
at  the  university  building  in  Salt  Lake,. 
January  12,  1895. 

The  Salt  Lake  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation meets  semi-monthly.  Supt.  D. 
R.  Allan  has  a  well-arranged  program 
for  each  meeting,  and  the  schools  of  the 
county,  under  his  administration,  have 
made  rapid  progress. 

The  Grant  School,  Salt  Lake,  which 
was  recently  opened,  is  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  entire  west.  The 
city  is  now  well  equipped  with  school 
buildings  which  combine  the  best  features 
of  modern  school  architecture. 

The  University,  at  Salt  Lake,  and  the 
Agricultural  College,  Logan,  are  each 
having  prosperous  years. 

Col.  Wm.  Nelson,  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune;  R.W.Young,  business  manager 
of  the  Herald;  and  W.  J.  Beatie  retired 
from  the  school  board,  at  the  recent 
school  election.  These  gentlemen  have 
worked  faithfully  and  intelligently  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city  schools,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  schools 
make  rapid  strides  during  their  connec- 
tion with  the  board  of  education. 

The  children  of  the  Orphans'  HomCy 
Salt  Lake,  were  kindly  remembered  by 
the  pupils  of  Waterloo  school  district,. 
Friday,  December  21.  The  presents 
were  both  appropriate  and  substantial. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Malone,  principal  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  High  School,  spent  the 
holidays  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Malone's. 
parents,  in  Ohio. 


A  Correction. 

Salem,  111.,  Dec.  30,  1894. 

Editor  Journal: 

In  November  Journal,  page  171,  are  some 
problems,  and  on  page  172,  answers  are  given. 
Either  I  do  not  understand  the  problems  of 
the  answers  are  wrong. 

No.  4.  Should  be  present  worth  of  $540  and 
interest  for  90  days  at  6%.  $5.40  is  1%;  $8.10 
is  interest  for  90  days;  $548.10  amount  for  90 
days;  $548.10(1C2 %=::$537.35  present  worth. 

No.  5.  Should  (6)2x7X.7854X1728^231  =  gal' 
Ions  in  cistern?  Diamater  sqaareX.7854  =  area 
of  opening  in  feet=1480.5  gallons.  Radius^ 
squareX3|=area  of  opening  in  feet.  Your  an- 
swer is  987|,  which  is  too  small. 

No.  10.  The  surface  of  a  cube  is  432  square 
feet;  one  face  is  72  square  feet;  (l/72  is  8}4 
nearly  (83^)3=solid  contents  or  volume  =  62^ 
cubic  feet  nearly. 

On  page  173,  in  grammar,  No.  3.  "The^ 
horses  are  eating  near  the  barn."  You 
say  the  verb  is  intransitive.    I  disagree.  The 
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-verb  "eat"  is  transitive.  Something  must 
't)e  eaten  by  the  horse.    Truly  yours, 

S.  G.  BURDICK. 

We  think  our  mathematical  editor  was 
a  little  "off"  when  he  wrote  the  an- 
swers to  some  of  those  questions  in 
arithmetic.  But  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
fend the  statement  that  < 'eating"  in  the 
sentence  quoted,  is  an  intransitive  verb. 
Whether  a  verb  is  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive, depends  upon  its  use  in  the  sentence. 
In  this  sentence,  it  is  intransitive.  The 
sense  is  complete,  as  the  sentence  stands. 


Editorial  Mention. 

The  publication  of  this  number  of  The 
Journal  was  delayed  somewhat  because  of 
the  state  meetings  during  the  holiday  season. 

On  November  6,  Kansas  elected  twenty 
women  to  the  office  of  couaty  superintendent. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  purchase  a  high- 
grade  school,  or  college,  well  established,  in  a 
good  locality,  should  read  carefully  "A  Rare 
Chance,"  in  our  advertising  columns. 

A  subscriber,  remitting  for  The  Journal, 
adds:  "I  thank  you  for  continuing  The  Jour- 
nal when  I  was  delinquent."  We  are  sure 
that  a  great  many  subscribers  feel  in  the  same 
way. 

Guy  P.  Benton,  so  long  superintendent  at 
Ft.  Scott,  has  been  appointed  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  Kansas.  D.  M.  Bowen,  late 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Ft.  Scott,  suc- 
ceeds Supt.  Benton. 

The  Classic  Stories,  by  Lida  B.  McMurry, 
promise  to  become  very  popular  with  the  pri- 
mary teachers.  Notice  what  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son, of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  says 
of  them  in  the  advertisement  on  another  page. 

McMurry's  General  Method  has  been  selected 
as  the  book  for  professional  study  by  the  Indi- 
ana Teachers'  Reading  Circle  next  year.  This 
circle  numbers  more  than  10,000  active  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  do  the  work  prescribed  each 
year. 

Do  you  want  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books 
of  the  kind  you  ever  saw?  Then  send  to  the 
Werner  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  "The  Wer- 
ner Co."  and  they  will  send  it  to  you  for  noth- 
ing, postage  prepaid.  It  is  filled  with  valuable 
information  about  how  books  are  made  and 
other  interesting  matters. 

The  latest  book  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry  is 
Special  Method  in  Reading.  This  is  a  larger 
volume  than  the  others,  and  sells  at  retail  for 
thirty  cents.  Send  in  your  orders  to  the  Public- 
School  Pub.  Co.,  and  they  will  be  filled 
promptly.  Those  seeking  for  help  in  teaching 
children  to  read,  and  to  love  to  read  good 
thinss,  will  find  this  little  book  wonderfully 
/suggestive. 


Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMur- 
ry and  Mrs.  Mary  Hall  Husted,  is  now  ready, 
and  many  copies  have  already  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  delighted  readers.  For 
thirty-five  cents,  we  will  send  the  Child's 
Edition,  or  for  forty  cents,  the  Teacher's 
Edition,  postpaid,  to  any  address.  Remit- 
tance must  accompany  the  order. 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER. 

The  following  from  a  county  superintendent 
in  Minnesota: 

"  I  go  out  of  office  in  January,  but  desire  to 
recognize  the  sterling  worth  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  and  of  the  books  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry." 

This  is  the  way  a  great  many  progressive 
teachers  in  America  are  talking  now. 

A  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  is 
the  very  foundation  of  business  success.  You 
can  employ  your  leisure  moments  at  home  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  this  valuable  science 
and  qualify  yourself  for  a  good  position.  The 
National  School  of  Bookkeeping,  245  Union 
Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  pupils  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  You  should  write  for 
particulars. 

Prof.  Frank  M.  McMurry  was  married  on  the 
evening  of  December  20,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lindley,  at  her  home  in  Fredericktown,  Ohio, 
about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Columbus.  The 
bride  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Champaign,  111.,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
groom  was  a  proifessor  in  the  University.  They 
will  reside  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry is  at  the  head  of  an  important  educa- 
tional enterprise. 

A   NEW  BOOK. 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  boys  and  girls  has  just 
been  published  in  beautiful  form  for  use  in 
second  and  third  grades.  The  language  is 
that  of  children  and  the  topics  are  well  se- 
lected and  arranged  for  the  easy  teaching  of 
the  story.  This  is  the  second  book  in  the  se- 
ries of  "Literature  for  Primary  Grades,"  now 
being  brought  out  by  the  Public-School  Publish- 
ing Company  The  teachers'  edition  contains 
suggestions  that  are  alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  book,  which  is  only  forty  cents. 

SOMETHING  IMPORTANT. 

Here  are  four  things  that  every  subscriber 
ought  to  know: 

A  subscriber  who  does  not  give  express  notice 
to  the  contrary  is  considered  as  wishing  to  renew 
his  subscription. 

Although  a  subscriber  may  order  the  discon- 
tinuance of  his  periodical,  the  publisher  may 
continue  to  send  it  until  all  arrearages  are 
paid. 

If  a  subscriber  neglects  or  refuses  to  take  his 
periodical  from  the  postoffice  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected, he  is  responsible  until  he  settles  his 
bill  and  orders  the  publication  discontinued. 

If  a  subscriber  moves  to  another  place  with- 
out informing  the  publisher,  and  the  paper  is 
sent  to  the  former  address  he  is  held  respon- 
sible. 

These  statements  are  according  to  law. 
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Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin  is  teaching  at  present 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

President  A.  R.  Taylor,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  has  written  a  book  on  the  "Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  Kansas."  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.  pub- 
lish it. 

We  shall  have  a  first  class  program  of  ex- 
ercises for  the  celebration  of  Washington's 
birth-day,  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Journal. 

Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  University  of 
Carbondale,  111.,  is  now  engaged  temporarily 
in  the  schools  of  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

Hon.  O.  T.  Carson  was  re-elected  state 
school  commissioner  of  Ohio.  He  received  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  in  the  state  for  a  state 
officer,  leading  his  ticket  by  several  hundred. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  Science  Teaching 
published  is  Dr.  Edward  C.  Howe's  Systematic 
Science  Teaching.  Address  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Chicago.  See  their  advertisement  in  this  num- 
ber. 

A  most  excellent  exercise  book  in  Algebra, 
by  Prof.  McCurdy,  of  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  has  been  brought  out  by  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Sanborn,  Chicago.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page. 

Have  our  readers  examined  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Prang  Course  in  Art  Education  on 
the  second  page  of  this  number?  It  contains 
information  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the 
matters  it  presents. 

McMurry's  General  Method  has  been  put 
on  the  list  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle.  The 
success  of  this  little  book  is  something  phe- 
nomenal; and  yet  we  look  for  greater  success, 
as  it  becomes  better  known. 

The  high  school  at  Yorkville,  111.,  W.  J. 
Sutherland,  superintendent,  has  been  put  on 
the  list  of  fully  accredited  schools,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Of  the  fifty-two  pupils  in 
the  school,  twenty  are  paying  tuition,  not  be- 
ing residents  of  the  town. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Scott,  of  Carbondale,  who  is  well 
known  to  most  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Mary  Sowers,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Normal  University  at  Carbondale. 
Will  the  happy  couple  please  to  accept  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Public-School  Journal? 

On  Friday,  November  30,  Monticello  dedi- 
cated her  fine  new  school  building.  Addresses 
were  made  by  State  Supt.  Raab,  Co.  Supt. 
Martin,  Principal  Fritter,  Prof.  Barton,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  others.  The  house 
cost  about  $30,000,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  well 
worth  the  money. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Supt.  J.  T.  Bowles, 
of  De  Kalb,  111.,  on  the  arrival  of  a  promising 
daughter  about  the  first  of  December,  to  make 
glad  his  hiiherto  childless  home.  He  has  done 
good  work  as  a  schoolmaster  heretofore,  but 


he  will  do  better  work  now— at  least  if  he 
doesn't,  he  will  be  false  to  his  privilege. 

Do  you  want  a  copy  of  The  Public  School. 
Journal  and  Western  Teacher,  of  Milwaukee, 
for  $2.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  both?  If 
so,  send  in  your  $2.00  before  February  1.  The 
Western  Teacher  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
breeziest  school  papers  published.  Of  course 
it  is,  for  it  is  edited  by  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan. 

The  New  England  Superintendents'  Associ- 
ation met  in  Boston  November  6.  The  subject 
of  "Departmental  Teaching"  was  discussed,- 
Supt.  George  I.  Aldrich,  of  Newton,  approv- 
ing, and  J.  R.  Brocklesby,  of  Hartford,  main- 
taining the  negative.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  gave 
an  address  in  the  afternoon;  he  met  a  very 
cordial  reception. 

On  Saturday,  December  1,  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  St.  Louis  "Society  of  Pedagogy" 
held  full  and  enthusiastic  meetings.  Before 
the  section  of  "Pedagogy,"  Prin.  F.  E.  Cook^ 
spoke  on  the  "  Intuitive  Stage;"  Prin.  Bryant 
spoke  on  "  Ethics,"  before  the  section  in  that 
department;  and  Prin.  Seymour  addressed  the 
section  in  "History." 

The  Student's  Journal,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, in  reporting  the  foot  ball  game  between 
the  Ottawa  and  State  University  teams  two 
weeks  ago,  contains  the  following  eloquent 
statements:'  'Slugging  was  freely  indulged  in.. 
Cowan  received  a  jar  that  rendered  him  un- 
conscious for  a  time.  Ugly  Taylor  presented 
a  ferocious  appearance  with  a  piece  of  his  scalp 
gone,  his  hair  matted  with  blood,  and  his  face 
dripping  with  it."  It  also  adds:  "The  game 
last  Saturday  was,  as  has  been  expected,  a 
very  good  one." — The  Industrialist  (Kansas). 

Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis,  the  new  state  superinten- 
dent of  Illinois,  has  appointed  Supt.  J.  W. 
Heninger,  of  Charleston,  as  his  assistant,  and 
Miss  Lulu  M.  Cochran,  of  Carbondale,  as  pri- 
vate secretary  and  stenographer.  Mr.  Henin- 
ger, after  graduating  at  McKendree  College, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  M.W. 
Fuller,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  In- 
stead of  practicing,  however,  he  has  given  hi& 
energies  to  practical  school-work,  for  about 
eighteen  years.  He  will  remain  at  Charleston 
till  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Meanwhile, 
J.  R.  Kirk,  the  present  assistant,  will  remain 
in  the  office. 

We  see  by  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, that  a  judge  in  that  state  has  removed 
a  county  superintendent  for  "incompetency 
and  willful  neglect  of  duty."  According  to 
this  judge's  decision,  incompetency  consists  in 
"incapacity  or  unfitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,"  and  it  maybe  due  to  "lack  of 
conception  of  the  duties  and  obligations  im- 
posed by  law,  want  of  sufficient  educational 
requirements,  or  mal-administration  in  office." 
If  it  will  stand  inlaw  that  a  judge  may  remove 
a  county  superintendent,  for  want  of  "suf- 
ficient educational  requirements,"  there  may 
be  business  of  this  kind  to  be  done  in  several! 
states. 
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To  all  teachers  of  literature  and  lovers  of 
the  drama,  we  recommend  Freytag's  Teclvtiique 
of  the  Drama,  just  published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  A  more  extended  mention  is 
made  in  our  book  notices,  and  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  it  in  the  advertising  pages;  to  both 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  in- 
.formatioD. 


The  Magazines. 

Nearly  all  the  most  popular  authors  seem  to 
■have  been  drawn  upon  by  the  editor  of  the 
Ladies''  Home  Journal  to  insure  for  his  readers 
a  particularly  interesting  year  during  1895. 

The  December  Review  of  Rtviews  besides 
commenting  editorially  on  the  general  results 
of  the  recent  elections,  furnishes  a  detailed  re- 
view of  the  campaigns  in  the  various  states, 
pointing  out  the  issues  involved  and  the  de- 
termining influences  at  work  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

Under  the  title  of  "Two  Great  Authors,"  the 
December  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  contains  two  interesting  critical 
papers  dealing  with  the  work  of  James  An- 
thony Froude  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
written  respectively  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith 
and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities 
prominent  in  the  recent  elections  was  Adolph 
Sutro,  San  Francisco's  millionaire  mayor-elect. 
A  sketch  of  this  interesting  figure  in  municipal 
politics  appears  in  the  December  Review  of 
Reviews,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Townsend,  a  well-known  newspaper  man. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  as 
usual  is  full  of  interesting  matter  for  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  readers.  Among  the  articles 
likely  to  attract  especial  attention,  are  "The 
Survival  of  the  American  Type,"  by  John  H. 
Denison,  and  "Mr,  Winthrop's  Reminiscences." 
Those  who  know  the  Atlantic  will  read  care- 
fully the  "  Comment  on  Books,"  and  the  "Con- 
tributors' Club,"  of  course. 

The  death  of  the  late  Count  of  Paris  gives 
the  January  iJarper's  an  opportunity  to  review 
"The  Fortunes  of  the  Bourbons,"  which  it  does 
in  its  leading  article  for  the  mouth.  A  fine 
portrait  of  the  late  claimant  to  the  French 
throne,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Florian,  is 
given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  number,  and  the 
article,  which  recounts  the  glories  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  end  with  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  late  Count  of  Paris  as  he  ap- 
peared in  America. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  never  fiags 
in  its  task  of  giving  to  the  general  public  the 
new  and  broader  views  of  nature,  including 
man,  that  scientific  investigators  are  opening 
up.  In  the  leading  article  of  its  January  num- 
ber many  of  the  wonders  that  astronomers 
have  discovered  are  brought  within  the  view  of 
amateurs  with  small  telescopes.  It  is  the  second 
of  a  series  of  papers  illustrated  with  star-maps 
which  Garrett  P.  Serviss  is  contributing  under 
the  title  "Pleasures  of  the  Telescope."  In 


"Twenty-five  Years  of  Preventive  Medicine," 
a  history  of  sanitation  in  this  country  is  given 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett.  "Ethics  in  Natural 
Law"  is  the  title  of  an  essay  in  which  Dr. 
Lewis  G.  Janes  criticises  the  famous  Romanes 
lecture  by  Prof.  Huxley. 

The  Forum.— Among  the  contents  of  the 
January  Forum  are  the  following:  "  Are  Our 
Moral  Standards  Shifting?"  an  article  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  interesting  and  signif- 
icant changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  on  many  important  subjects,  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard;  "The  Hu- 
miliating Report  of  the  Strike  Commission," 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Railway 
^fife,who  criticises  the  report  very  severely;  "Is 
the  Existing  Income  Tax  Unconstitutional?" 
by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  the  well-known  econo- 
mist, who  writes  about  a  point  or  basis  on 
which  he  thinks  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tax  may  be  impugned  with  success;  Mr.  James 
Schouler,  the  historian,  points  out  some 
"Grave  Dangers  in  Our  Presidential  Election- 
System,"  and  suggests  remedies;  "The  Crux 
of  the  Money  Controversy:  Has  Gold  Risen  ?" 
by  Louis  A.  Garnett,  is  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive argument  to  show  that  gold  has  de- 
preciated. 


About  Books. 

Henry  Holt,  also  of  New  York,  has  published 
a  text-book  of  modern  Spanish,  by  Marathon 
Montrose  Ramsey, B.S.  The  price  to  teachers  is 
$L80.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  The 
first  contains  the  principles  of  orthography 
and  pronunciation,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
assimilated  before  the  study  of  the  grammar 
and  the  lexicology  of  the  language  is  com- 
menced. Part  II.  contains  twenty  lessons  of 
moderate  length,  with  exercises  which  lead 
gradually  up  to  the  more  extended  treatment 
in  the  next  division.  Part  III.  is  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  of  length  varying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  subjects,  with  exercises  at 
intervals.  The  author  believes  that  exercises  to 
test  the  student's  progress  at  every  step,  and 
to  give  opportunity  to  practice  what  he  has 
learned,  are  among  the  most  important  agencies 
in  education  and  ought  never  to  be  avoided. 
The  volume  contains  653  pages,  including  a 
vocabulary,  and  index,  and  a  chapter  on  so- 
cial and  epistolary  usages.  It  is  the  most 
complete  text-book  on  modern  Spanish  that 
has  been  published  in  so  small  a  space. 

Vida  D.  Scudder,  M.A.,of  Wellesley  College, 
has  edited  "An  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
of  John  Ruskin,"  which  has  been  published  in 
attractive  form  by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 
Chicago  and  Boston.  The  author  well  says  of 
the  relation  of  Ruskin  to  his  time,  that  no 
man  is  a  wider  exponent  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  he. 
Other  men  are  greater,  stronger  in  thought, 
more  balanced  in  character,  mightier  in  cre- 
ative power;  but  no  one  has  turned  upon  the 
complex  modern  world  a  nature  more  keen  in 
appreciative  insight,  more  many-sided,  sensi- 
tive and  pure. 
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The  volume  is  composed  chiefly  of  selections 
from  Ruskin's  writings.  The  aim  of  the  edi- 
tor has  been  to  present  a  suggestive  summary 
of  all  the  varying  phases  of  his  work  and  to 
initiate  the  serious  student  into  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  his  thought. 

It  is  a  little  volume  of  259  pages,  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  and  is  a  valuable  book  for  the 
general  reader,  while  prepared  to  be  used  in 
class  instruction. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New  York,  have 
brought  out  an  excellent  book,  by  Lewis 
Sergeant,  on  John  Wyclif.  One  purpose  of 
the  author  has  been  to  make  the  reader  better 
acquainted  with  Wyclif  as  an  Oxford  School- 
man, and  with  the  schoolmen  in  general,  and 
their  relation  to  the  reformation  and  to  the 
revival  of  learning.  The  volume  contains  377 
pages  and  is  supplied  with  a  good  index,  and 
a  chronological  table  of  events  connected  with 
the  great  reformer,  who  was  born  575  years 
ago.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  volume  is 
the  reproduction  of  six  different  portraits, 
three  of  which  have  never  before  appeared  in 
print.  The  following  titles  to  some  of  the 
chapters  will  give  some  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume:  1.  The  Character  of  Wyclif;  2. 
The  Seething  of  Europe;  3.  Wyclif  and  the 
Schoolmen;  4.  Wyclif  as  a  Politician;  5.  Wyclif 
and  the  National  Church;  6.  Wyclif  and  the 
Evangelists;  7.  Condemned  at  Oxford;  etc. 
There  are  eighteen  chapters  in  all.  The 
volume  throws  much  light  on  the  early  begin- 
nings of  protestantism  in  Europe, 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  have  recently  published 
a  good  translation  of  the  "Technique  of  the 
Drama,"  by  Dr.  Gustav  Freytag,  an  eminent 
German  scholar,  poet,  novelist,  and  writer  of 
plays.    His  most  popular  and  greatest  drama 
is  "The  Journalist,"  a  society  play  of  great 
power.    The  "Technique  of  the  Drama"  is 
one  of  the  ablest  expositions  of  the  idea  of  the 
drama  and  of  the  laws  and  method  of  its  con- 
struction that  has  appeared  in  modern  times. 
It  was  written  in  1863,  has  passed  through  six 
editions  in  Germany,  and  has  attained  the 
rank  of  a  first-class  authority  there,  on  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats.    It  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  translated  into  English.    The  first 
•chapter  discusses  the  essentials  of  dramatic 
action,  showing  how  the  drama  originates  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  what  is  dramatic,  and 
the  laws  which  the  movement  must  obey. 
Chapter  II  treats  of  the  construction  of  the 
drama,  illustrating  the  exposition  by  reference 
to  the  great  Greek  plays  and  to  those  of  mod- 
ern times;  notably  those  of  Shakespeare,  Les- 
sing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.    Then  follow  chap- 
ters on  the  construction  of  scenes,  the  char- 
acters, and  the  relative  functions  of  prose  and 
verse.    We  have  read  nothing  that  compares 
with  it  in  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  essentials  of  a 
good  drama,  and  of  that  which  constitutes  good 
■Bcting,    The  place  and  function  of  the  drama 
in  human  life  and  education  is  treated  with  a 
clearness  and  philosophic  insight  which  makes 
the  book  a  necessity  in  all  high  schools  and 
colleges  that  seek  to  teach  literature.    It  will 
also  prove  of  great  value  to  the  intelligent  and 
discriminating  lover  of  the  theater,  who  will 
find  in  it  a  basis  for  estimating  the  artistic 


worth  of  plays  and  actors.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
have  often  placed  the  scholarly  public  under 
great  obligations  for  the  high  character  of  the 
books  they  publish.  They  seek  for  the  best 
and  will  accept  only  the  best.  We  earnestly 
recommend  to  all  teachers  of  literature  that 
they  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume. 


An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 
By  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  Henry  Holt  &,  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  a  neat,  handy  volume  of  473  pages, 
well  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth  with  limp 
covers.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  information 
concerning  the  lives  and  times  of  the  most 
noted  writers;  and  it  is  very  suggestive  as  to 
methods  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  works.  Perhaps  its  most  valuable 
feature  is  the  clear  showing  of  the  vital  con- 
nection of  history  and  literature,  as  both  pro- 
ceeding from  a  common  source,  that  is,  the  in- 
herent character  of  a  people  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  A  very  complete  index 
adds  much  to  the  practical  value  of  the  book. 


Specimens  of  Exposition.  Edited  by  H.  La- 
mont,  Instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
This  neat  little  book  of  180  pages  is  one  of  a 
series  issued  by  the  publishers,  designed  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  good  literature,  in  pro- 
moting the  acquisition  of  skill  in  different 
forms  of  expression.  As  the  title  implies,  the 
purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  give  power  in  the 
effective  presentation  of  a  subject.  The  speci- 
mens chosen  are  from  Burke,  Huxley,  Bryce, 
Josiah  Royce,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others. 
One  of  the  selections  is  subjected  to  an  elabor- 
ate plan  of  treatment  as  suggestive  of  the  way 
of  studying  and  using  these  specimens.  Stud- 
ents in  college  and  others  desirous  of  increasing 
their  powers  in  this  direction  ought  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  a  conscientious  use  of  this 
little  volume. 


The  Age  of  Fable,  or  Beauties  of  Myth- 
ology, by  Thomas  Bulfinch.  Boston,  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

This  is  a  new,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  a  valuable  work  that  has  long  enjoyed 
a  well  merited  popularity.  It  is  edited  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  contains  568  pages, 
140  illustrations,  handsomely  printed,  and 
bound  in  cloth,  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$2.50. 

It  contains  most  of  the  stories  of  classic  an- 
tiquity, told  in  a  clear  and  interesting  man- 
ner, together  with  an  outline  of  Norse  Myth- 
ology, and  some  account  of  famous  works  of 
art.  A  thorough,  carefully  prepared  index 
adds  much  to  its  value.  Numerous  specimens 
of  classical  allusions,  chosen  from  a  wide  range 
of  literature,  illustrate  one  practical  use  of  the 
book.  It  makes  a  very  convenient  manual 
for  the  general  reader,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  common  school  library. 
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A  Review  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker's  "Re- 
view" of  Frye's  Primary  Geography. 

In  the  Educational  Review  of  November, 
1894,  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  reviews  Frye's 
Primary  Geography.  The  review  calls  for  no- 
tice, because  of  the  prejudice  it  may  create  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  who  have  not  read  the 
geography. 

The  famous  wit,  Sidney  Smith,  is  said  to 
have  used  these  words:  "I  never  read  a  book 
till  after  I  review  it;  it  might  prejudice  me." 
That  Colonel  Parker  has  adopted  this  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  the  most  charitable  explana- 
tion of  his  recent  review. 

Mr.  Parker  refers  as  follows  to  pages  139-136 
of  the  geography:  "There  is  a  good  location 
map  of  New  England,  but  no  relief  map;  no 
suggestion  that  New  England  is  a  part  of 
North  America;  no  idea  of  what  slope  it  is 
in." 

Turning  to  the  first  page  cited,  I  read:  "The 
mountains  of  New  England  are  a  part  of  the 
Appalachian  highland.  The  Atlantic  slope  is 
here  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  wide."  Pupils 
have  already  studied  (page  40)  this  highland 
and  this  slope  as  parts  of  North  America. 

The  review,  page  399,  states:  "The  study  of 
sunshine,  air,  moisture,  and  their  distribution 
may  be  made  exceadingly  profitable  .  .  .  but 
in  the  text  there  is  little  or  no  suggestion  for 
investigation  in  any  of  these  directions." 

Turning  to  page  3,  of  the  geography,  I  find 
these  directions  to  pupils:  "In  a  note-book 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  weather.  In  the 
afternoon  write  whether  the  day  has  been  hot, 
warm,  cool,  or  cold;  clear,  cloudy,  rainy,  or 
snowy;  calm  or  windy  .  .  .  Keep  the  record 
every  school-day  for  a  year  ....  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  you  can  count  and  find  out  which 
month  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  warm 
days,  rainy  days,  etc."  This  work  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  observations  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  preceding  the  study  of 
climate  in  belts  and  regions  over  the  globe. 

Colonel  Parker  writes:  "From  page  86  on, 
this  geography  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
many  geographies  that  have  been  put  before 
suffering  children  during  the  last  fifty  years." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  The  work 
on  pages  86  to  99  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of 
industrial  maps  of  the  United  States,  with  pic- 
tures and  text.  These  very  maps  are  highly 
commended  by  Mr.  Parker  on  the  same  page 
of  his  review.  Moreover,  he  knows  that  no 
other  geography  contains  these  useful  fea- 
tures. 

The  author  of  the  review  states:  "Neither 
teachers  nor  pupils  are  given  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  drawing  maps.  The 
author  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  use  of 
drawing  as  a  potent  means  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy." 

The  disciple  of  Sidney  Smith  may  not  know 
that  nearly  six  pages  of  the  geography  have 
been  devoted  exclusively  to  a  series  of  maps  to 
which  the  following  note  affords  the  key:  "The 
maps  of  this  series,  pages  120-125,  are  inserted 
as  a  guide  for  teachers  in  drawing  and  model- 
ing.   The  outlines  are  so  simple  that  no  con- 


struction lines  are  needed.  Pupils  can  easiU 
learn  to  sketch  these  maps." 

Mr.  Frye  evidently  realizes  that  drawing  is  a. 
potent  means  of  educating  only  when  it  is  a 
means  of  leading  the  child  to  observe  and  ex- 
press exactly  what  he  sees.  Through  drawing 
the  teacher  acquaints  himself  with  the  mental 
condition  of  the  child,  and  so  learns  what  i& 
needed  to  make  his  knowledge  more  accurate.. 
Mr.  Frye  does  not  pervert  drawing  from  it& 
true  purpose  by  requiring  pupils  to  follow  me- 
chanical directions  and  thus  say  that  which 
they  do  not  see. 

The  review  continues:  "The  maps  made  by 
the  United  States  government  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  inhabitants,  of  cotton,  wheat,  for- 
ests, beef  cattle,  coal,  and  iron  are  very  good; 
but  again  we  look  in  vain  for  any  relation  of 
such  distribution  to  the  structure  and  climate 
of  the  earth." 

If  Colonel  Parker  had  read  the  preface  of 
the  book  he  was  reviewing,  he  would  know 
that  those  maps  were  not  made  by  nor  for  the 
United  States  government.  They  were  drawn 
especially  for  Frye's  geographies,  by  Mr- 
Henry  Gannett,  Chief  Topographer  of  the  Ge- 
ological Survey. 

But  let  us  examine  the  text  which  has  been 
criticised.  We  will  turn  to  the  first  subject. 
Inhabitants  (People),  on  page  87.  I  quote  avS 
follows:  "Nearly  all  the  early  settlers  in  the 
land  now  called  the  United  States  made  their 
homes  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Let  us  see 
why:  The  early  settlers  came  from  Europe 
and  landed  on  the  east  coast.    There  were  no 

roads  nor  long  rivers  leading  inland  

The  Appalachian  highland  stood  between  the 
coast  and  the  prairies.  .  .  .  After  a  time  peo- 
ple found  that  there  were  vast  fertile  prairies; 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  that  they  could 
reach  them  by  sailing  down  the  Ohio  or  up  the 
Great  Lakes.  .  .  .  Towns  soon  grew  up  along 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  .  .  ."  Here  follows  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  settling 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  basin  region  of  the 
west.  An  excellent  map  shows  which  parts  of 
the  country  are  thickly  or  thinly  settled. 

This  is  one  of  the  chapters  in  which,  "we 
look  in  vain  for  any  relation  of  such  distribu- 
tion to  the  structure  and  climate  of  the  earth." 
Do  we  look  in  vain  for  this  relation?  Is  not 
this  very  element  made  conspicuous?  This  is 
a  primary  geography,  and  its  author  rightly 
recognizes  that  only  those  relations  can  be 
grasped  which  the  unfolding  knowledge  and 
mind  of  the  pupil  give  power  to  see.  The 
wider  relations  which  belong  to  a  higher  state 
have  no  place  here.  The  author  has  kept  the 
mind  of  the  child  in  view.  He  realizes  that  it 
is  his  task  to  present  topics  in  natural  sequence, 
and  that  the  "relating"  is  the  result  of  the 
mental  activity  of  the  child. 

Page  396  of  the  review  reads  as  follows:  "In 
the  best  German  teaching  of  geography,  years 
are  spent  in  field  excursions  and  the  objective 
study  of  phenomena  of  earth,  air,  sunshine, 
and  water.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  subjects 
treated  by  Mr.  Frye  will  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  the  value  of  nature,  and  thus  serve 
to  arouse  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child- 
ren in  these  fundamental  topics  in  geography; 
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but  mere  dabs  at  subjects  in  teaching  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  education." 

In  the  manual  which  goes  with  the  geogra- 
phy and  gives  directions  to  teachers,  I  find  on 
the  very  first  page  this  advice:  "Above  all, 
know  your  school  district.  Be  ever  alert  to 
direct  pupils  to  objects  that  they  can  see  and 
handle — to  hills,  brooks,  flowers,  people,  etc." 

At  this  point  I  may  state  that  the  author  of 
the  review  repeatedly  criticises  Mr.  Frye  for 
the  omission  of  directions  to  teachers.  Is  the 
place  for  such  directions  in  the  text-book  for 
children?  Does  Colonel  Parker  not  know  that 
methods  and  devices  for  teachers  have  been 
placed  in  a  separate  manual  that  is  sent  free 
to  anybody  wishing  it?  The  first  sentence  in 
the  text-book  is  as  follows:  "See  Teachers' 
Manual  of  Methods  in  Geography." 

But  to  retnrn  to  the  review,  on  page  397  I 
read  as  follows:  "Some  quotations  will  be  in- 
teresting. 'By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  is  a  ball  of  rock.'  The  writer  should 
have  hinted  at  the  nature  of  the  lesser  part." 
So  he  has,  as  the  text  shows.  A  few  lines  be- 
low the  part  quoted,  the  text  adds:  "In 
most  places  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  fine  rock, 
or  soil,  over  the  solid  rock."  Also,  "Water 
covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth."    What  more  is  needed? 

The  author  of  the  review  criticises  the  lines: 
"In  most  places  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
rock,  or  soil,  over  the  solid  rock."  He  says  it 
is  all  very  well  for  New  England,  but  rank 
heresy  for  Illinois. 

That  Mr.  Frye  refers  to  the  thinness  both  of 
soil  and  water  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
earth  is  very  clearly  shown.  In  fact  he  guards 
against  error  as  follows:  "  If  we  picture  the 
earth  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  the  water  will 
form  a  layer  about  as  thick  as  the  peel  of  an 
apple.  You  must  not  think  that  the  water  is 
really  a  thin  layer.  The  earth  is  very  large, 
and  in  places  the  water  is  four  or  five  miles  in 
depth."  Soil  that  is  one  hundred  feet  in  depth 
is  relatively  very  thin. 

Colonel  Parker  does  not  seem  to  see  the 
bearing  of  the  study  of  plants,  animals,  and 
people  upon  geography.  He  refers  to  the 
"  stories  and  beautiful  pictures  of  little  people" 
in  foreign  lands — types  of  races — and  asks: 
"Does  the  text  aid  children  to  hold  the  earth 
as  a  unit  before  the  mind  ?"  "What  relation 
is  suggested  between  the  children  who  live  in 
Japan  and  the  structure  of  Japan,  and  between 
them  and  the  world  as  a  unit  ?" 

He  should  read  the  geography  and  find  out. 
Mr.  Parker  concedes  that  Mr.  Frye's  book  will 
arouse  interest  in  the  study  of  plants  and  in 
the  lives  of  little  people  of  other  lands,  but 
fails  to  see  any  bearing  of  this  work  upon  "un- 
derstanding the  world  as  a  unit,"  though  he 
declares  interest  to  be  the  keynote  of  progress. 
If  Mr.  Frye  can  so  interest  the  child  as  to 
bring  before  him  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  lives  of  children 
in  other  lands,  is  he  not  preparing  the  way  for 
that  knowledge  which  makes  it  possible  to  see 
the  connection  between  geographical  condi- 
tions and  historical  development?  Curiosity 
is  excited;  the  child  asks,  "Why?"  and  thus  is 
led  to  discover  what  no  amount  of  telling  can 
make  him  feel  and  realize.    Patchwork  teach- 


ing presents  unrelated  facts— facts  that  are 
not  fertile — that  do  not  tend  to  complete  the 
mental  view  which  we  desire  to  create.  Mr. 
Frye  has  avoided  such  facts.  His  psychology 
does  not  incline  him  to  demand  premature  de- 
ductions and  generalizations.  It  does  not  in- 
cline him  to  ask  for  judgments  before  the  ideas 
which  give  rise  to  those  judgments  are  in  the 
mind.  As  has  been  said  before,  this  is  a  pri- 
mary geography,  but  the  author  of  the  review 
seems  scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  series,  the  pupil  will  doubt- 
less be  led  to  discover  those  wider  relations 
for  which  a  basis  is  laid  in  the  primary  work. 
The  reviewer's  depreciation  of  the  stories  of 
child-life  in  other  lands  suggests  the  question  : 
Does  Colonel  Parker  regard  man  as  a  part  of 
nature  ?  Does  he  not  believe  that  any  true  in- 
terpretation of  nature  considers  man  as  a  so- 
cial being  ?  If  Mr.  Frye  can  lead  the  white 
boy  to  look  upon  the  yellow  boy,  nob  as  a  curi- 
osity, but  as  one  who  plays  and  works  and  lives 
and  loves  and  suffers  and  enjoys  just  as  he 
himself  does,  is  he  not  paving  the  way  for  that 
sympathetic  study  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  right  action  ?  In  considering 
physical  agencies,  Mr.  Frye  does  not  lose  sight 
of  social  and  moral  forces.  Is  it  not  fitting  so 
to  teach  that  the  child  will  insensibly  come  to 
feel  the  close  connection  between  history  and 
geography. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  geography 
consists  of  illustrative  stories.  For  example, 
on  page  76, 1  find  the  following:  "The  alpaca 
lives  near  the  equator.  Look  at  its  long  wool 
(in  an  excellent  picture)  ^  ^  *  The  alpaca 
looks  like  a  little  camel,  but  it  does  not  live  in 
a  sandy  desert.  Each  toe  has  a  tough  sole  to 
help  climb  rocky  places  where  the  alpaca  goes 
to  find  grass. 

"The  home  of  the  alpaca  is  high  among  the 
Andes.  Even  in  summer  it  can  see  snow  peaks 
only  a  little  above  the  places  where  it  feeds. 
Do  you  think  the  alpaca  needs  its  warm  coat 
of  wool  ?" 

This  story  precedes  the  statement  that 
"The  thin  pure  air  on  high  plateaus  and 
mountains  is  colder  than  the  air  of  lowlands 
^fr  *  *  "  The  young  pupil  would  soon  forget 
the  bare  generalization  regarding  decrease  of 
temperature  with  elevation,  but  he  will  easily 
recall  the  fact  associated  with  some  interest- 
ing creature  that  is  affected  by  the  cold  air  of 
highlands.  The  author  wisely  omits  the  phi- 
losophy at  this  stage  of  the  work. 

This  short  story  illustrates  the  purpose  of 
many  others.  Some  show  the  relation  of 
plants  to  soil,  rainfall,  and  heat;  others  show 
the  adaptation  of  animals  and  people  to  their 
homes.  The  stories  clothe  the  rock-structure 
of  the  earth  and  help  to  present  the  true  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface-forms. 

Does  Colonel  Parker  believe  in  such  work? 
Here  is  his  criticism:  "Silver  ore,  the  great 
lily,  the  rubber  tree,  cat-like  animals,  and  alli- 
gators are  crowded  on  the  child's  attention: 
but  what  have  these  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
this  magnificent,  carved  and  sculptured  rock 
called  South  America?" 

I  will  allow  Colonel  Parker  to  answer  the 
question  by  quoting  from  his  own  book  (How 
to  Study  Geography),  page  233:  "A  description 
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of  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  will  interest 
pupils.  The  tangled  woods,  the  tropical 
plants,  the  caoutchouc  tree,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  gum,  the  monkeys,  parrots,  etc.,  are  all 
very  interesting  subjects,  and  descriptions  of 
them  will  assist  in  making  the  mental  pictuie 
of  the  structure  clearer."  Page  221  of  the 
same  book  gives  this  advice:  "Tell  pupils 
about  the  mountain  knots  and  valleys  of  the 
Andes,  about  the  silver  mines,  etc." 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  the  latest 
edition  of  Colonel  Parker's  book.  Why  does 
he  object  in  Mr.  Frye's  book  to  that  which  he 
urges  in  his  own  ?  Colonel  Parker,  Mr.  Frye 
agrees  with  you  on  this  point:  "These  de- 
scriptions will  assist  in  making  the  mental  pic- 
tures clearer." 

The  author  of  the  review  ignores  the  life- 
elements  of  geography  as  presented  in  the 
long  series  of  stories  showing  the  relation  of 
plants,  animals,  and  people  to  structure  or  re- 
lief. Seeing  only  the  external  forms  of  rock 
surfaces,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  state 
that  "Nothing  is  done  to  interest  children  in 
the  world  ridge" — the  primary  highland  of  the 
world.  The  stories  do  not  describe  bare  rocks, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  wrong. 

On  page  399  of  the  review.  Colonel  Parker 
calls  attention  to  three  "misstatements."  They 
are  as  follows:  "The  long  slope  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  east  of  the  Andes  highland;"  "The  re- 
gion west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
ranges  is  the  Pacific  slope;"  "The  longest 
slope  of  Asia  reaches  from  Tibet  to  the  Arctic 
coast." 

The  following  letter  sheds  light  on  one  of 
these  so-called  misstatements:  "Mr.  Frye's 
definition  of  the  Pacific  slope  (page  40  of  his 
geography)  is  precisely  my  own,  and  I  think 
accords  with  that  of  the  people  here  (members 
of  the  Survey)."  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  To- 
pographer of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Of  course  the  long  slope  of  South  America 
reaches  from  the  line  of  highest  levels  on  the 
dividing  ranges  and  other  parts  of  the  Andes 
highland  to  the  line  at  which  the  slanting  sur- 
face passes  under  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  edge 
of  the  true  continental  bank.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  verbosity  for  children  of  the  fourth 
grade  or  year  in  school.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  it 
an  error  to  use  a  simple  and  direct  statement, 
"The  long  slope  of  South  America  is  east  of 
the  Andes!"  This  is  another  sample  of  "mis- 
statement" selected  by  the  author  of  the  re- 
view. 

Colonel  Parker  says  that  the  language  of  the 
geography  is  a  "sort  of  namby-pambyism."  He 
places  in  quotation  marks  the  following: 
"Now.  little  boy,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
story." 

Neither  the  above  quoted  sentence,  nor  any 
like  it,  appears  in  the  text.  Every  page  is  its 
own  best  proof  that  the  language  is  simple, 
vivid,  and  direct.  This  fact  has  received  fa- 
vorable mention  from  men  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  scientific  language.  Let  me  quote 
from  two  of  these: 

"Mr.  Frye's  geography  impresses  me  very 
favorably  because  of  the  good  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the 
simple  forra  of  statement  throughout  the  book.'' 


W.  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography, 
Harvard  University. 

"I  like  the  scheme  of  framing  the  text  so  that 
the  points  there  made  may  appeal  to  the  infant 
mind.  This  has  been  a  very  difficult  task  to 
accomplish."  N.  S.  Shaler,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Harvard  University. 

The  author  of  the  review  seems  to  think 
that  Mr.  Frye's  work  is  not  in  line  with  that 
of  leading  scientists.  Referring  to  the  geog- 
raphy, Colonel  Parker  says:  "It  is  with  re- 
gret that  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
.  .  .  it  is  not  the  geography  that  Shaler  and 
Davis,  of  Harvard,  and  Chamberlin  and  Salis- 
bury, of  Chicago,  are  now  working  out." 

Let  these  great  leaders  in  physiographic  and 
geographic  science  speak  for  themselves: 

Shalee:  "I  have  carefully  examined  Frye's 
Primary  Geography.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it." 

Davis:  "The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  well  re- 
ceived and  highly  prized  in  our  lower  schools." 

Chamberlin:  "Your  book  is  a  very  great 
advance  in  the  right  direction." 

The  opinions  of  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mous Conference  on  Geography,  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  also  go  to  prove  that 
Frye's  Geography  is  in  line  with  the  latest  and 
best  thought  upon  the  science.  By  permission, 
I  include  a  letter  from  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  to 
Mr.  Frye: 

' '  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  achieve- 


A  Tonic 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFOBD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  K.  I. 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 
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Get  the  Best. 


Some 
of 
Our 
Recent 
Publica- 
tions 
which 
are 

Conceded 

to 

be 

the 

Best 


The  Normal  Course  in  Number, 

A  two-book  Series  in  Arithmetic.  Progressive,  practical,  well-graded,  thorough,  com- 
bining the  best  features  of  the  new  education  with  euch  of  the  old  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  good.  It  aims  to  make  clear,  logical  thinkers,  and  to  fit  for  the  actual  work  of  life. 
Adopted  by  such  educational  centers  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  etc.,  etc.   Don't  change  Arithmetics  without  seeing  these  hooks. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading,  and  Spelling. 

The  most  popular  books  in  their  respective  lines  published  for  many  years.  The  best 
schools  do  not  regard  their  equipment  as  complete  unless  the  Normal  Course  has  representa- 
tion on  their  list  of  Readers.  A  Primary  Speller  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Course  in 
Spelling. 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing, 

Slanting:  and  Vertical  Copies. — A  carefully  prepared  and  thoroughly  developed  Sys- 
tem of  Writing,  embodying  the  most  approved  methods.  The  Vertical  Copies  have  just  been 
adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Vity  of  Chicago. 

The  Normal  Music  Course. 

Charts,  Music  Readers,  Cecilian  Series,  Euterpean.  The  most  educational,  convenient, 
complete,  and  economical  Music  Course  ever  published. 

TWO  NEW,  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Waymarks  for  Teachers, 

The  most  practical,  helpful,  sympathetic  book  of  its  kind  issued  for  a  generation. 
Brings  the  Normal  School  home  to  all  who  read  it,  and  gives  aid  and  inspiration  lor  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  succeed  and  to  rise  cannot  afford  to  bt 
without  it. 


Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism, 


The  only  systematic  collection  of  patriotic  literature  extant,  adapted  in  scope,  size,  and 
price  to  school  use.  For  general  supplementary  reading,  for  reading  in  connection  with 
United  States  History,  and  for  declamation.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  love  and  honor 
their  country. 


We  can  mention  but  few  of  our  books  here, 
for  our  catalogue,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


Whatever  you  want  or  are  considering,  send 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

263-364  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ment.  In  both  method  and  execution,  your 
primary  geography  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
advance." — Charles  W.  Eliot. 

"I  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  Frye's 
Primary  Geography  that  I  at  once  introduced 
it  into  our  Model  School,  and  now  we  use  no 
other  Geography  in  that  department.  We  like 
it  very  much." — G.  M.  Phillips,  member  Com- 
mittee of  Ten. 

Russell:  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice." — Israel  C.  Russell,  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy, University  of  Michigan. 

King:  "The  work  meets  my  most  hearty  ap- 
proval. It  is  the  best  primary  geography  I 
have  yet  seen." — Charles  F.  King,  Master  of 
Dearborn  School,  Boston. 

Collie:  "I  cannot  express  to  you  my  pleas- 
ure in  looking  over  this  work,  to  find  that  it 
fulfills  so  many  of  my  ideals  of  what  a  geog- 
raphy ought  to  be." — George  L.  Collie,  Profes- 
sor of  Geology,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

Harrington:  "I  am  not  only  pleased  with 
the  plan  of  the  book  and  its  execution,  but  I 
have  submitted  it  to  another  test  .  .  .  that 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  I  congratulate 
you  on  this  departure  in  geography."— Mark 
W.  Harrington,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

Houston:  "I  consider  its  general  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  treatment  excellent."  Ed- 


win J.  Houston,  Electrical  Engineer,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  above  are  extracts  from  long  letters. 
The  list  includes  every  living  member  of  the 
Conference  on  Geography,  except  Colonel 
Parker.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Frye  was  appointed 
to  serve  in  the  Conference,  but  was  unable  to 
attend  the  sessions. 

The  more  one  studies  the  book,  the  more 
evident  is  the  great  advance  which  it  makes 
in  feasible,  practical,  school-room  work.  It 
will  cause  pupils  to  inquire,  and  teachers  to 
study. 

Mr.  Frye  has  for  several  years  been  a  lead- 
ing lecturer  and  writer  on  geography.  As 
teacher  of  geography  in  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School,  he  aroused  lasting  interest  in  the 
subject.  Colonel  Parker  has  done  much  to 
foster  and  extend  this  interest.  He  has  done 
much  to  awaken  teachers  to  a  sense  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  geography.  Mr.  Frye  is  the  pio- 
neer in  adapting  the  science  of  geography  to 
the  conditions  of  the  school-room, and  in  point- 
ing a  way  to  make  the  study  of  geography 
helpful  in  fitting  children  for  life. 

Cannot  Colonel  Parker  put  aside  personal 
prejudice  and  help  on  the  good  work  by  giving 
Mr.  Frye's  book  a  just  review?  Can  he  not 
put  himself  in  line  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference  on  Geography,  and  thus  make 
their  recommendation  of  this  book  unanimous? 
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See-Saw. — The  woman  of  the  house  saw  the 
tramp  see  the  wood.  But  she  did  not  see  the 
tramp  saw  the  wood. 

HOW  PATRIOTIC  WOMEN  SHOULD  VOTE. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Billus,  "of  course  I  won't 
take  any  dictation  from  you  or  anybody  else, 
but  if  you  were  in  my  place,  how  would  you 
vote?" 

"If  I  were  in  your  place,  Maria,"  answered 
Mr.  Billus,  reflectively.  "I  should  go  quietly 
to  the  polls,  stand  in  line  till  it  came  to  my 
turn,  answer  in  a  respectful  manner  whatever 
questions  may  be  asked,  accept  the  official  bal- 
lot handed  to  me,  take  it  into  one  of  the  vot- 
ing booths, fill  itout  according  to  the  directions, 
fold  it,  step  outside  of  the  booth  again,  hand 
the  ballot  to  the  proper  official,  and  come 
away  without  making  any  fuss." 

"I  think  you  are  as  mean  as  you  can  be, 
John  Billus!" — Chicago  Tribune. 

DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy  is  a  handsome 
book,  bound  in  cloth,  and  gold-embossed,  for 
40  cents.  It  is  a  good  Christmas  present  for 
any  boy  or  girl. 

NEW  READING  OF  AN  OLD  SAYING. 

"Tommy,"  said  the  teacher,  "you  may  put 
in  different  language  the  expression.  'Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  my  country  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  .laws.' "  About  fifteen  minutes 
later.  Tommy  handed  in  a  paper  bearing  the 
words.  "Let  me  pipe  the  lays  of  a  country, 
and  I  don't  care  who  lays  the  pipes." 


Commissioner  Corson,  at  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
meeting,  is  responsible  for  the  following: 
Teacher  (to  history  class) — "Children,  who  is 
the  governor  of  Ohio?"  Tommy  (promptly — 
"Christopher  Columbus."  Teacher  (impa- 
tiently— "No,  no!  Think  again."  Willie  (hes- 
itatingly)—  "  Grover  Cleveland."  Teacher 
(more  impatiently) — "No,  no,  no!  Try  again. 
Who  is  it  your  mother  likes  to  read  about  in 
the  morning  papers?"  Jimmie  (very  promptly) 
"Breckenridge!" — Ed.  Growth. 


LiEliAHD  HOTEH 

CHICAGO. 

Michigan  Avenue  Boulevard  and  Jackson  Streets. 
Fronting  Lake  Michigan. 
Within  Two  Blocks  of  the  Center  of  the  City. 

Entire  new  management  and  popular  prices.  Over 
$100,000  has  been  expended  in  re-modeling  and  refurnishing 
the  House,  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  com- 
fortable hotels  in  Chicago.  Steam  heat  and  electric  light 
in  every  room.  Fifty-five  bath  rooms.  Elevator  and 
every  modern  convenience. 

Rooms,  with  meals,  from  $2.00  per  day  upwards. 

Rooms,  without  meals,  from  $L00  per  day  upwards. 

All  meals  75  cents  each. 

A  very  desirable  hotel  for  ladies  visiting  the  city  unat 
tended,  and  special  care  will  be  given  them. 

DABB  &  MILLIGAN. 

Chas.  W.  Dabb,  fourteen  years  proprietor  of  the  Commer- 
cial Hotel,  Chicago. 

Chas.  F.  Milligan,  five  years  proprietor  of  Hyde  Park 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

F=OR   THIRD  ORKDE. 

Just  Introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  what  Supt.  Powell  says  of  Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  after  using  6,000  of  ifhem: 
'■'HaWi  Arithmetic  Readier  for  Second  Grade  has  proved  very  valuable  for  making  pupils  do  independent 

work.   It  is  as  valuable  in  helping  make  thoughtful,  intelligent  readers  as  it  is  in  developing  independence  and 

strength  in  solving  number  problems."" 

GOOD  POINTS 

OF  FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER  FOR  THIRD  GRADE. 

It  is  Arithmetic  from  the  child's  standpoint.  It  furnishes  Drill  Work  in  its  most  interest- 
ing form.  It  makes  "Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  integers.  It  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
mathematical  terms  and  expressions,  and  gives  familiarity  with  them  by  their  repeated  and 
intelligent  use.  It  is  a  gradual  development  of  Number  principles.  Its  statements  induce 
thinking  to  the  point.  It  makes  figures  useful  things  to  the  children.  Its  plan  is  thoroughly 
philosophical.  Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles  to  the  child  mind.  It  trains 
pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  problems  before  trying  to  solve  them.  It  leads  forward  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  so  that  the  "dull  pupils"  can  grasp  the  principles.  It  does  this 
by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sentence,  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  It  excludes  all  "juggling 
with  figures,"  all  use  of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil.  It  simplifies  reduction  of 
fractions  so  that  it  becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to  pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 

PRICES  OF  THE  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  -  _  .  -  23  cents. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third  Grade,       -  -  -  -  -     30  cents. 

K   3ZBRV  BOOK  IS 

F^ank  H.  Hall's  flfithmetie  of  the  Farm  and  CXiopkshop. 

By  mail,  28  eents.  • 

It  contains  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the  activities  of  life. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  our  new  catalogue.  Address 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

CHAS.  S.  WOODARD,  MANAGER, 
307  AND  309  WABASH  AVENUE,  -  -        CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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HOLMES'S  TRIBUTE  TO  BRYANT. 

■"How  shall  we  praise  the  verse  whose  music 
flows 

With  solemn  cadence  and  majestic  close, 
Pure  as  the  dew  that  filters  through  the  rose? 
"How  shall  we  thank  him  that  in  evil  days 
He  faltered  never,  nor  for  blame  or  praise, 
Nor  hire  nor  party  shamed  his  earlier  lays, 
"But  as  his  boyhood  was  of  manliest  hue, 
So  to  his  youth  his  manly  years  were  true; 
All  dyed  in  royal  purple  through  and  through." 
-0.  W.  Holmes,  in  a  letter  to  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, August  16,  1894. 

If  you  want  your  Journal  discontinued, 
send  your  order,  and  the  balance  you  owe,  to 
the  office  in  Bloomington,  and  it  will  stop. 
Don't  expect  that  notifying  an  agent,  or  get- 
ting your  postmaster  to  send  a  card  saying  it 
is  "refused,"  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

"Probably  Sweden  was  the  only  countryin 
the  world  of  which  it  was  true  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  Puritans,  that  there  was  not 
a  peasant  child  in  the  kingdom  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  In  1693,  it  was  contrary  to 
law  for  any  one  to  marry,  who  could  not  read." 

A.  E.  WiNSHIP. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 


A  new  edition  of  McMurry's  Special  Method 
of  Literature  and  History  is  just  published. 
It  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  It  con- 
tains 116  pages,  and  sells  for  30  cents. 

Lord  Percy — Yaas;  the  English  that  is 
spoken  heah  in  America  is  something  quite 
unintelligible  to  me,  don't  you  know. 

She— Indeed! 

Lord  Percy — Yaas;  stews  me  into  a  perfectly 
beastly  funk. 

Mrs.  McMurry's  Classic  Tales  for  the  Little 
Ones  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It 
is  a  rare  mail  that  brings  no  orders  for  this 
book.    See  adv.  pages. 

SUFFERING  FOR  OTHERS. 

Little  Johnny — Some  things  is  very  queer. 
Little  Ethel— How? 

Little  Johnny — It's  rained  for  three  Satur- 
days. I  s'pose  it's  to  punish  some  of  the  teach- 
ers for  bein'  so  wicked,  but  it's  pretty  tough  on 
good  boys  like  me. 

"Do  you  go  to  school,  Willie?"  queried  the 
visitor.  "No,"  said  Willie,  who  has  a  tutor. 
"School  comes  to  me.  I  wish  it  didn't,  too. 
Some  days  are  too  wet  for  me  to  go  out;  but 
there  ain't  any  too  wet  for  Mr.  Diggins."— Har- 
per's Young  People. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL     SANBORN,  ^"'"ISs^ir""" 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

Exereise  Book  In  Algebra.   By  M.  S.  McCuRDY,  M.A.,         Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.   Cloth;  383 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.   Cloth;  173  pages;         pages;  50c,  list. 
60c,  list.  SEUECTlons. 

A  collection  of  exercises  similar  in  character  to  those  in  1-  Capture  of  New  Amster-  7.  Columbus'  Discovery  of 
the  ordinary  text-books,  of  medium  grade  as  to  difllculty,      „  -r,.*^*!?*  „  ^  ^  ^ 

and  selected  for  drill  upon  those  topics  difficult  for  stu-      2.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  8.  Surrender  of  Grenada, 

dents  to  master.  3.  Christmas  Sketches.  9.  Palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

4.  Stratford  on-Avon.  10.  Two  Discreet  Statues. 

Seleetions  from  Wastiington  ipvlng.    (In  the  Students'      5.  The  Stout  Gentleman.       11.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Series  of  English  Classics.)    Edited  by  Isaac  Thomas,      6.  Dolph  Heyliger.  12.  Washington  at  Princeton 

THE  BEGIflrlERS'  I^EHDEl^S.  .  .  .  THE  EDUCRTIOflAU  SVSTEIW  Op  PmjifaRJiSHlP. 

MECHAmC^^ 

Clear,  concise,  practical.  A  valuable 
aid  to  teachers  giving  oral  instruction.    Price,  80  cents;  teachers,  half  price. 

C.  E.  PALMER,  Publisher,  28  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Northwestern 

Teachers'  Agency  January  openings 


Needs  good  Teachers  for  the  various  grades 
from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  for 
the 


Write  for  Circulars.     J.  H.  MILLER,  Lincoln,  Neb, 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS. CHARLES  CO., 211  &213  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 
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HEIVIOVAIi 


THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

 OF  

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

B.  F.  CLARK,  Manager. 
WILL  REMOVE  January  i,  1895,  to  355  WABASH  AVE. 

E^In  same  building  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  and  Ginn  &  Co., 
Corner  Wabash  Ave.  and  Harrison  St. 


More  of  our  teachers  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy.  The  orders  for 
the  book  are  sensibly  increasing. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  schoolmaster  who  prom- 
ised a  crown  to  any  boy  who  should  propound 
a  riddle  that  he  could  not  answer.  One  and 
another  tried,  and  at  last  a  boy  asked,  "Why 
am  I  like  the  Prince  of  Wales?"  The  master 
puzzled  his  wits  in  vain,  and  finally  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  did  not  know.  "Why," 
said  the  boy,  "it's  because  I'm  waiting  for 
the  crown."— Tid-Bits. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  has  the  'following 
to  say  of  the  child's  edition  of  Classic  Stories 
for  the  Little  ones,  by  Lida  B.  McMurry.  Miss 
Harrison  is  principal  of  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of 
Fairy  Tales  of  great  merit:  s 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Nov.  23,  1894. 

Dear  Sir— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  to 
all  mothers,  kindergartners,  and  primary  teachers,  the 
little  volume,  "Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,"  re- 
cently published  by  The  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  cluster  of  time-honored  gems  of  literature, 
set  in  excellent  form  and  language  for  the  needs  of  the 
young  children.  I  have  read  them  to  a  little  four  year-old 
girl,  who  manifested  the  keenest  delight  and  interest  in 
them;  and  a  seven-year  old  boy  has  read  them  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  me.  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing the  book  to  my  mothers'  classes. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

Elizabkth  Harbison. 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says  that 
"an  ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy."  The  home,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  first  church;  the  hearthstone,  the 
first  altar;  and  father  and  mother,  the  first 
teachers. — Lutheran  World. 

And  woe  to  that  school  whose  teacher  lacks 
the  mother-element. 


S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  COAAPANY 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

Freytag's  Technique 

. .  of  The  Drama. 

An  authorized  translation  by  Elias  J.  Mac- 
EwAN,  M.A.,  of  the  Sixth  German  Edition 
of  Dr.  Gustav  Freytag's  great  work.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

AN  historical  and  philosophical  exposition  of  dramatic 
composition  and  art,  stating  the  general  principles 
governing  the  structure  of  plays,  the  creation  of  char- 
acters, and  the  rules  of  acting.  An  important  feature  of 
the  work  is  its  critical  examina'ion  of  the  plan,  motive, 
color,  characters,  etc.,  of  the  principal  dramas  of  Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare,  Leseing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  thus 
making  it  of  special  value  to  dramatic  authors,  critics,, 
and  students  of  literature. 

D{^.  Ft^EVTAG, 

Poet,  Scholar,  and  Ci<itie, 

Ranks  among  the  greatest  of  living  playwrights  and  novel- 
ists, and  his  fame  as  authority  on  dramatic  subjects  is 
world  wide.  There  is  no  work  published  in  any  language 
that  can  compare  with  his  in  scope,  completeness,  and 
literary  qualities.  Teachers  of  the  above  subject  will  find 
this  work  by  the  great  German  scholar  the  ablest  and 
clearest  in  existence.  It  stands  alone  as  the  model  expo- 
sition of  dramatic  composition  and  art. 


For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by  the  publishers, 

S.  C.  GHIGOS  St  CO. 

262-264  tLJabash  five.  CHlCHOQ. 


SirlGIlSlG  •  CHEEHF^l^  •  SOriGS 

Relieves  the  mind  from  the  weariness  of  study  or  labor,  promotes  the  circulation, 
enables  the  teacher  to  secure  better  obedience,  fosters  a  kindly  feeling  among  the 
pupils,  and  in  general,  is  a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 

In  the  Way  of  Books  me  Offeir 

Merry  Songs.  18  pp.  of  instructions  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and  100  pages  of  sweet  melodies  and  beautiful 
sentiments.    Price,  30  c;  $3.00  per  dczen.  ,    .    ,  .    ^  , 

Merry  Melodies.  The  songs  in  it  will  touch  the  heart  of  many  a  "bad"  boy  and  stir  him  to  manly  actions. 
100,000  copies  sold    Price,  15c;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Hanson's  Primary  Songs.   An  excellent  book  in  this  line.   Price,  60c. 

Best  Primary  Songs.   For  the  money,  this  is  the  "best."   Price,  15c.  .    ,        .  ^    ^   tt  or 

Fountain  Song  Books.  These  books  are  as  follows:  Book  I.,  ^0  pp.  of  Original  Music,  price,  Icc;  Book  II.,  80 
pp.  Original  and  Selected  Music,  price,  15c;  Book  III.,  72  pages  of  the  best  selected  Patriotic,  Sacred,  and  Miscellaneous 
Airs  to  be  found  anywhere,  price,  15c.  ,  .  ^         ■  j     .  j,  » 

Songs  of  School  Life.  Twenty-ei{;ht  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  indicated.  A 
variety  that  will  charm.    Comprehensive,  life-awakening,  and  the  price  only  7c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  per  dozen,  60c. 

Sunbeams  of  Song.  Thirty-two  pages  of  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  mentioned. 
Words  interesting.    Airs  favorites.    This,  too,  for  the  low  price  of  7c.  per  copy.   60c.  per  dozen.     ,  ,  , 

My  Business  is  to  supply  teachers  with  the  best  books  and  apparatus  to  be  had  in  their  line  for  the  least  money, 
and  with  the  greatest  promptness  that  can  be  given.   I  issue  catalogues  as  follows :  o     ^    ^  r  k     •  * 

100  pages,  my  own  publications;  100  pages,  classified  list  of  all  books  on  education;  16  pages,  Standard  Libraries  lor 
Schools;  64  pages  of  school  apparatus,  maps,  etc. ;  80  pages  Kindergarten  goods.    Any  or  all  of  these  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS. 

SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


JDIXON'S  ''AMERICAN  GRAPHITE''  PENCILS 

Arc  need  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.   Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


*'He  wouldn't  have  done  in  the  circulation 
department,"  said  the  business  manager. 

"Whom  are  you  thinking  of?"  inquired  the 
editor. 

"George  "Washington,"  was  the  reply. 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  FARMERS  MAKE  MONEY. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  country  in  which 
farmers  have  made  money  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  is  Northern  Wisconsin.  There 
has  been  a  demand  for  every  product  they  can 
raise,  as  well  as  for  the  timber  and  cordwood 
which  they  cut,  at  good,  cash  prices.  Any 
man  who  is  industrious  can  get  and  pay  for  a 
farm  in  Northern  Wisconsin  in  a  few  years, 
and  he  can  get  employment  at  good  wages  while 
he  is  doing  it.  If  you  like  to  know  something 
about  the  country,  drop  a  postal  to  Frederick 
Abbot,  land  commissioner,  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

"What  business  is  your  young  friend  in 
now?" 

"Literary." 

"What  is  his  specialty?" 

"Songs  for  soap." — Newark  {N.J.)  Times. 

Toy  money  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  pieces  of  apparatus,  with  little  learn- 
ers in  arithmetic.  And  they  delight  in  its  use. 
Send  35  cents  to  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  and  get  a  box. 

Boston  Street  Car  Conductor — How  old  are 
you,  my  little  girl? 

Little  Girl — If  the  corporation  doesn't  ob- 
ject, I'd  prefer  to  pay  full  fare  and  keep  my 
own  statistics. — Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  ofiBce. 

Johnny — Paw,  what  is  the  North  Pole  good 
for,  anyhow? 

Agent — To  fasten  the  meridian  lines  to,  I 
suppose.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  bother  me  when 
you  see  I'm  busy. — Lum  Smith's  Herald. 

There  are  few  things  more  noticeable  than 
the  efforts  teachers  are  making  to  know  more 
about  teaching.  Send  postal  for  Teachers' 
Helps,  a  catalogue  of  400  books  and  aids  for 
teachers,  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co,  of  New  York. 
To  any  one  answering  this  advertisement,  and 
sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Lang's  "Coraenius" 
will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  is  meeting 
with  great  favor  everywhere.  The  Teachers' 
and  MoT;her's  Edition  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  published.  Price  of  this  edition,  40  cents; 
child's  edition,  35  cents. 


DIRECTIONS 
for  using 

GBEAM  BALM. 

Apply  a  particle  of  the  Balra 
well  up  into  the  nostrils. 
After  a  moment  draw  strong 
breath  through  the  nose.  Use 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals 
preferred,  and  before  retir- 
ing. 


Catarrh 

THE 

f  Catarb^oi 

iPLDl^lHe^^] 


imr-FEVER 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM 
opens  and  cleanses  the  Na- 
sal Passages,  Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation,  Heals  the 
Sores,  Protects  the  Mem- 
brane from  Colds,  Restores  the  Senses  of  Taste  and 
Smell.  The  Balm  is  quickly  absorbed  and  giyes  relief  at 
once.    Price  50  cents  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  £6  WarreH  Street,  New  York. 

Teacher — What  would  you  say  to  Charley  if 
he  should  give  you  the  only  apple  he  had  when 
he  wanted  it  very  much  himself? 

Tommy  (with  emphasis) — I'd  say  he  was  a 
chump! — Chicago  Record. 


Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 


Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 


Systematic  Science  TeachiDg, 

BY  EDWflHD  G.  HOWE, 

University  of  Illinois. 


Edited  by 
DR.  WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Price,  $1.50. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

243  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 
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"Yes,  we  had  a  frightful  experience,"  said 
the  returned  traveler.  "Have  you  any  idea 
how  it  feels  to  be  hemmed  in  by  icebergs?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  repliesd  the  agent,  "I  once 
attended  a  five  o'clock  tea  in  Boston. — Lurn 
Smith's  Herald. 

"  YIELD  NOT  TO  MISFORTUNE.'? 

I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh  last  autumn. 
During  the  month  of  October  I  could  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  and  could  hear  but  little.  Ely's 
Cream  Balm  cured  it.  Marcus  Geo.  Shautz, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

I  suffered  from  catarrh  of  the  worst  kind 
ever  since  a  boy,  and  I  never  hoped  for  cure, 
but  Ely's  Cream  Balm  seems  to  do  even  that. 
Many  acquaintances  have  used  it  with  excel- 
lent results, — Oscar  Ostrum,  45  Warren  Ave. 
Chicago,  111.    Cream  Balm  is  agreeable. 

Willie — Father,  what  is  reason? 

His  father — Reason,  nay  boy,  is  that  which 
enables  a  man  to  determine  what  is  right. 

Willie — And  what  is  intuition? 

His  father — Intuition  is  that  which  tells  a 
woman  she  is  right,  whether  she  Is  or  not. — 
Vogue. 

The  Overman  Wheel  Company, Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  have  pu  lished  the  Victor  Calendar  for 
1895,  Send  ten  cents  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you. 


YOU  WANT  A  COPY. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING 

PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Prof.  Henry  McCormick,  Ph.U. 

Revised  edition;  63  pp.;  flexible  covers.    Price,  20  cents 
prepaid. 

P.  A.  COEN  &  SON,  ^"""llS'^VBlf,  fr"-"=' 


FREE 

LADIES 
ONLY. 


A  valuable  book  entitled  "Secrets  of 
The  Toilet,"  containing  new  receipts, 
sent  Free,  explaining  a  new  method  of 
easily  producing  an  exquisite  complexion 
without  paint,  powders,  or  poisonous  com- 
pounds ;  rational  method  of  curing  all  skin 
diseases,  improving  tbe  form,  etc.  Many 
ladies  made  beautiful  by  following  direc- 
tions contained  in  this  book.  Address, 
with  2c  stamp, 

BORDEAUZ  TOILET  CO., 
132  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bafboup's  Tablet  Ink. 

It  flows  freely,  will  not  gum  or  corrode  a 
steel  ]  en,  writes  jet  black,  and  is  entirely 
permanent.  In  tablet  form  it  is  not  subject 
to  freezing.  Price,  50  cents  per  gallon. 
Sample  free  on  application. 

BARBOUR  TABLET  INK  CO., 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


NEW  BOOKS  rOR  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  Chas,  A.  McMuRRY  and  other  students  of  education  are  leading  a  movement  in  this 
country,  to  adapt  some  of  Ilerbart's  principles  of  teaching  to  the  needs  of  American  schools. 
To  do  this,  books  have  been  published  on  the  principles  themselves,  the  method  to  be  employed, 
and  the  material  to  be  used. 

MCMURRY'S  GENERAL  METHOD 

Is  a  little  book  of  300  pages  which  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  It  is  being  used  in  teachers'  clubs  that  are  formed  in  many  cities  and  towns. 
Price,  7.5  cents,  postpaid, 

MCMURRY'S  BOOKS  ON  Sf^ECIAL  METHOD 

In  Literature  and  History  in  Primary  Grades,  and  in  Geography,  now  ready;  and 
also  two  books  on  Method  in  Science,  and  in  Reading,  nearly  ready,  show  how  to  apply  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  General  Method,  to  the  every-day  work  of  teaching.  Price,  25c  each, 
postpaid, 

MCMURRY'S  PIONEER  HISTORY  STORIES 

Is  a  book  of  material  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  It  is  to  accompany 
the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Slope, 
regions.    It  is  a  companion  to  Methods  in  Geography.    Price,  50c,  postpaid. 

CLASSIC  STORIES  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES, 

By  LiDA  B.  McMurry,  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  of  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Lore 
written  for  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  contains  full  instruc- 
tions and  suggestions  on  the  purpose  and  method  of  teaching  each  story.  No  such  book  has 
ever  before  been  published.  It  is  now  ready.  Price  (postpaid),  teachers' ed.,  40o ;  child's  ed.,  35c. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS, 

By  LiDA  B.  McMurry  and  Mary  Hall,  Husted,  is  another  book  of  material  to  be  used 
by  the  pupil  in  second  or  third  grade,  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history.    It  is  a  transition 
book  from  fairy  tales  to  real  history,  and  the  Pioneer  History  Stories  are  intended  to  follow  it. 
Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  sent  (postpaid)  for  40  cents. 
Child's  Kdition  sent  (postpaid)  for  35  cents. 

THE  TALES  OF  TROY, 

By  Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  is  a  series  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls,  that  is  intended  to  assist 
in  the  study  of  literature  and  history  In  the  grammar  grades.    The  entire  history  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  ancient  Troy,  as  told  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  is  siven  in  these  stories.  Price 
cloth,  postpaid,  40c.     Address,  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHIN(?  CO.,  Bloomington,  111. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FROM  ABOVE  WHEN  ORDERED  FOR  CLASSES. 
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THE  liEW  YORK  llHlpORlW  QDESTIOJl  BOOKS. 

What  are  Fair  Questions  in  an  examination  of  Teachers? 

Tnat  is  a  serious  question,  and  a  question  constantly  recurring.   Examinations  are  the  only- 
breakwater  against  intellectual  incompetence.    They  do  not  show  who  are  good  teachers, — only  sub- 
sequent tests  can  prove  that;  but  they  show  who  are  not  yet  fit  to  be  candidates— who   do  not  yet 
know  th«  subjects  they  are  required  to  teach. 

So  examinations  are  necessary:  they  keep  out  those  who  ought  not  to  enter,  they  often  drive  out  those  who  have 
slipped  in  where  they  ought  not  to  be.  But  they  must  be  fair.  In  range,  in  extent,  in  difficulty,  they  must  be  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  fair  set  of  examination  questions.  This  man  will  put  in  too  many  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  higher  ariLhmetic,  because  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  the  bard  questions  "at  the  back  of  the  book." 
That  one  will  ask  about  little  lakes  in  Central  Africa,  because  he  has  just  been  reading  "Through  the  Dark  Continent." 
Another  is  a  crunk  on  psycholosry,  and  will  consider  the  fitness  of  a  young  girl  for  a  primary  position  dependent  on  her 
familiarity  with  the  supra-trochlear  nerves.  Fom  wouldn't  do  any  of  these  things,  of  course,  but  even  you  have  your 
own  little  pet  hobbies,  and  they  will  come  out  in  your  examination-papers,  unless  you  occasionally  compare  them  with 
some  standard.    What  standard? 

The  best  modern  standard  is  the  Uniform  Examination  Questions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  established  by  Andrew 
S.  Draper.  "New  Yorii  requires  Xhat  no  public  S'hool  teacher  shall  be  li  censed  except  after  passing  one  of  f he  regular 
stated  examinations  upon  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Department  at  Albany,  and  s^nt  out  from  there,  being 
UNIFORM  for  the  entire  State.   The  questions  have  stood  the  test,  as  the  success  of  the  system  shows.  Why? 

Because  of  honest  purpose,  capable  management,  and  hard  work.  Never  before  were  questions  subjected  to  such 
previous  tests  as  these.  New  York  has  a  State  Examining  Board,  made  up  of  Institute  Instructors,  the  Inspectors  of 
Teachers'  Clas-es,  and  the  Examination's  Clerk.  These  are  all  high-salaried  men— the  best  the  state  ia  able  to  find  at 
^2.500  and  $3,000  a  year.  The  subjects  are  divided  up  among  these  men,  and  each  prepares  on  his  own  topic  the  best  set 
of  questions  he  can  make.  Then  the  sets  of  questions  are  discussed  by  the  entire  Board,  every  possible  criticism  to  the 
individual  questions  and  to  the  set  of  questions  as  a  whole  being  suggested  and  discussed  in  open  meeting.  Finally  the 
questions  thus  amended  and  approved  are  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  after  his  inspection  are  sent  to 
the  printer.   A  good  deal  of  work,  isn't  it? 

But  it  has  paid.  These  questions  have  stood  the  test.  More  than  125,000  teachers,  including  those  who  tried  more 
than  once,  have  been  subjected  to  these  examinations,  more  than  25,000  candidates  have  failed  to  pass,  and  yet  never  has 
there  been  complaint  of  untairness.  Opinions  differ  as  to  how  high  a  standard  should  be  required,  but  that  these  ques- 
tions are  fair  upon  the  standard  determin^d  on  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  because  they  are  fair  thit  the  system 
has  succeeded.  They  may  reasonably  be  called  Standard  Questions  for  the  Ex9,mination  of  Teachers;  and  they  have  a 
(special  advantage  in  that  they  are  graded,  those  for  First  Grade  Certificates  being  wholly  different  from  those  for 
Second  and  Third  Grade  Certificates.    They  have  been  published  as  follows: 

1.  The  New  York  Question  Book,  with  all  the  Questions  of  the  Uniform,  State,  Cornell.  University  Scholarship, 
and  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations  to  March  31,  1890,  with  Answers.   Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  461,  $310. 

2.  The  same.  Supplement  No.  1.   From  April,  1890,  to  June,  1891.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  163,  25  cents. 

3.  The  same,  Supplement  No.  2.    From  August,  1891,  to  June,  1893.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  139.  25  cents. 

4.  The  Uniform  Questions  and  Answers  from  Aueust,  1892,  to  September,  1894,  in  {a) Drawing,  (b)  U.  S.  History, 
Civil  Government  and  School  Law,  (c)  Methods  and  School  Economy,  price.  25  cents. 

These  are  books  that  eoery  Superintendent  should  havf,  for  help  in  making  out  his  own  examinations;  that  fvery 
teacher  should  have,  for  help  in  preparing  for  examinations;  that  every  library  should  have,  for  their  historical  value, 
and  the  light  they  throw  on  the  modern  requirements  of  teachers,  as  they  contain  a  history  of  the  system,  the  regula- 
tions, and  the  result.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

i^^Send  for  circular  of  our  Teachers'  Agency. 


"Speaking  o\  Presidential  bees,"  said  the 
man  who  always  goes  at  a  jeu  d'esprit  with 
much  deliberation — "do  you  know — " 

"Well,"  said  his  wife,  impatiently. 

"I  can't  help  thinking  that  David  B.  is  one 
of  them.''— Washington  Star. 

A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a  broom  or  a 
water-pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  good  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 

A 

RARE 
CHANCE 

A  NY  ONE  wishing  to  purchase  a  first-class 
^  running  college  of  more  than  1,000  stu- 
dents per  year,  nearly  20  years  old,  and  of 
wide  reputation,  all  in  excellent  condition, 
will  secure  information  of  such  by  writing 
this  paper.    Payments  easy. 


Fair  Graduate — Which  is  the  proper  expres- 
sion, "Girls  are,"  or  "Girls  is?" 

Chorus  of  Schoolmates — Girls  are,  of  course! 

Fair  Graduats — Of  course;  pshaw!  Girls,  are 
my  hat  on  straight? — Puck. 

He — Can  I  see  Miss  Smith? 

Servant  (who  knows  him) — No,  sir;  she's  out. 

He — Out  where?  Out  with  some  other  fel- 
low? 

Servant— No,  sir;  she's  out  with  you,  sir. 
That's  what  she  told  me,  sir. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  \ 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Toledo, 
county  and  state  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm 
will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure.        FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 
Notary  Public. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surf  aces  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

(Unsold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 

18   YBARS'   STANDING.  1,500   STUDENTS   PER  YEAR. 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics, 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  anytime.  Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 


J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


-   STATE  - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  In  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  In  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  Instruc- 
tion In  the  subjects  taught. 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  in  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Faculty  In  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  in  Normal  School 
woric  as  ours.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  In  tne  schools  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  are 
excellent,  and  we  now  offer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  specialty  at  a  very  small  cost 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
grade  of  the  Model  Department  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
the  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Yale  without  difficulty.  The  General  course  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  inclination 
lor  an  extended  College  course. 

Tuition  in  this  grade,  $1  per  week,  For  particnlars 
concerning  the  High  School,  address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
grade  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  of  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  discipline  is 
maintained,  and  takes  care  that  no  improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
In  the  best  modern  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
efficient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Coiu^e  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
further  examination.  Tuition  in  Grammar  grades,  $25  a  year. 
For  catalogues,  etc.,  address, 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  President. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 


Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Pull  courses,  modem  meth- 
ods, high  grade,  wide  range  of  electives.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  beauty,  healtuf ulness  and  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion. Whipple  Academy,  a  well  endowed  preparatory 
department,  fits  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Prof. 
Joseph  R.  Harker,  Principal.  Instruction  in  English 
and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  practice,  under  the 
regular  College  Professors.     JOHN  E.  B2ADLE7,  Prosidost. 


KM  COLLEGE, "~ 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  facilities.  For  cata- 
logne  and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bat  em  an. 

DNIYERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Architecture;  Engineering,  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  and  Mining;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  English, 
and  Modern  Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.    Women  admitted. 

For  Information,  Address, 

THOS.  a.  BURRILL. 

GbLampaign,  111. 

TAMES  E.  FISHER 

•  I  ARCHITECT. 

401  North  Main  St.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Correspondence  from  School  Boards  Solicited. 
CHROIflO  REWARO  CARDS. 

Thousasids  of  New  Pretty  Designs  Flowers,  Fruits, 
Scenes,  Views.  Jrescents,  Shields,  Easels,  Juveniles, 
Vases,  -Jhips,  Jirds,  Animals,  l^alloons.  Anchors,  &c. 
Prices  or  .2  ards;  size  3x4>2  inches  8c;-3J^x54  12c;- 
3!^x5'^  embossed  15c;-4>^x6J^  20c;-5,Sx7}^  35e;-7x9  50c 
All  Deautiful  Reward  and  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  sent  free  to  teacliers. 

New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos,  Plain, 
Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed,  Chromo  Reward 
and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift,  and  Teachers'  Books, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples 
Chromo  Reward  Cards  free.   All  postpaid.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH,   WARREN,  PA. 

sept.  8t 


lA/AMTrn  General  agents  to  control  agents  at  home 
WMIl  I  CL/  for  "Dictionary  of  U.  S.  History,"  by 
Prof.  Jameson.  Needed  by  every  teacher,  pupil,  and 
family;  endorsed  by  press  and  public.    Big  pay. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 


1895J 
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DR.  MCMURRY'S  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Public-School  Publishing  Company, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


PIONBBR  HISTORY  STORIBS 

OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLBir. 


This  is  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  stories 
published  by  Dr.  McMurry  two  years  ago.  It  contains 
thirteen  different  stories  of  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  explorations  of  LaSalle  to  those  of  Fremont.  The 
adventures  of  LaSalle,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Marquette 
andJoliet,  Hennepin,  Daniel  Boone,  Robertson,  DeSoto, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont  and  Lincoln,  are  charmingly 
told  and  with  a  view  to  awakening  an  interest  in  a  more 
thorough  and  connected  study  of  our  country's  history. 
The  theory  of  the  author  is: 

1.  That  children  should  begin  history  as  soon  as  they 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  adventures  of  these 
pioneers. 

2.  That  thrilling  biographies  of  pioneer  life  are  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  this  interest  in  very  young  children. 

Price  by  mail. 


3.  That  they  should  begin  with  the  pioneer  biographies 
of  the  home  region  rather  than  with  those  of  other  portions 
of  their  country. 

4.  That  the  western  stories  have  as  great  intrinsic 
interest  and  educational  value  for  western  children  a& 
have  the  eastern  stories  for  the  children  of  the  East. 

5.  That  the  pioneer  epoch  is  the  most  delightful  gate- 
way through  which  the  children  of  our  common  schools 
are  to  find  entrance  into  the  fields  of  American  history. 

6.  That  the  regular  geography  course  for  the  fourth 
grade  goes  hand  in  hand  with  these  stories,  and  that  they 
are  full  of  intertsting  topics  in  Natural  Science. 

The  volume  contains  173  pages  printed  upon  good 
paper  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth. 

prepaid,  50  cents. 


Special  Method  In  Geoaraphy. 


This  is  the  third  number  of  the  series  of  booklets  by 
this  author,  on  the  special  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing each  of  the  common  school  branches  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  designed  to  outline  and  illustrate  a  plan  for 
the  study  of  Geography,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
school  life,  that  shall  make  this  study  thoroughly  instruc- 
tive and  stimulating  to  children. 

The  first  chapter  outlines  a  plan  for  the  study  of 
Home  Geography  in  the  Third  Grade.  In  the  Fourth 
Grade.the  aim  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  done  reveals  the  method 
of  all  subsequent  geographical  teaching.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  geographical  types.  Twenty  different 
topics  are  treated  in  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred 
pages,  most  of  them  in  outline,  but  some  of  them  exhaus- 
tively. The  Pioneer  History  Stories  have  their  location 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  are  intended  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  this  geographical  study.  Thoughtful  teachers 
will  find  this  little  book  suggestive  and  inspiring,  and 
they  will  discover  in  it,  and  the  other  books  of  the  series, 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  school  should 
consciously  work  for  the  development  of  character. 
Price  by  mail,  prepaid,  as  cents. 


SPECIflli  IVIETHOD 

poi»  Histopy  and 
Iiitefatufe. 

This  book  attempts  to  select  the  best  stories 
from  literature  and  history  for  all  the  grades^ 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

It  discusses  the  value  of  these  stories  to  in- 
terest, Instruct,  and  teach  morals  to  children. 

Fairy  tales,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  myths,  are 
shown  to  be  suited  to  children  at  different 
ages.  The  great  value  of  American  history 
stories  is  clearly  shown. 

The  particular  method  of  treatment  adapted 
to  each  kind  of  story  is  fully  explained. 

At  the  close  of  each  chapter  a  list  of  books 
suited  to  each  grade  is  given,  with  publisher 
and  price.  We  will  furnish  any  of  these  books- 
on  receipt  of  price.    Price,  25c,  postpaid. 


SRBCIAL   MBTHOn   IN  RBAUING. 

Now  Ready. 


McMurrys'  General  Method. 

One  of  the  best  books  for 
Pedagogical  Study. 

It  is  a  little  book  of  200  pages,  which  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  teaching.   It  is  being  used  in  teach-  jjH 
ers'  clubs  that  are  formed  in  many  cities  and  towns.  jjH 

Price,  75  Cents.  puwic-schooi  jft 

Discount  for  quantities.  Publishing  Company. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

EoropeandAfflErica. 

Unlike  the  Dutch  Process,  no  Alka- 
Jlies  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes  are 

  used  in  any  of  their  preparations. 

Their  delicious  BREAKFAST  COCOA  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble,  and  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD    BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


SEEN  HIM  SAW. 

He  was  a  sawyer;  blind  was  he. 

That  was  his  only  flaw; 
And  though  none  ever  saw  him  see, 

Many  have  seen  him  saw. 

— Judge. 

"Well,"  said  Snaggs,  "I  think  many  dogs 
have  more  sense  than  their  masters." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Craggs,  "I  have  a  dog  like 
ithat  myself."  (And  yet  he  couldn't  make  out 
why  they  laughed. — Tit-Bits. 

"You're  a  liar,"  said  No.  1.  "You  must  take 
that  back,"  replied  No.  2.  "I  reiterate,  you 
are  a  liar,"  retorted  No.  1.  And  No.  2,  to 
whom  the  word  "reiterate"  was  evidently  new, 
replied:  "All  right,  I  accept  the  apology." — 
Dodgeville  Herald. 

"Please  give  me  some  more  chops,"  said  Lu" 
cille  at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning. 

"My  child,  that  is  not  chops;  that  is  hash." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  why  people  call  it  hash, 
when  they  chop  It,"  remarked  the  little  lo- 
gician.— The  Christian  World. 

Voice  from  Doorway — Mary,  what  are  you 
doing  there? 

Mary — I'm  looking  at  the  moon. 

Voice  from  Doorway — Well,  tell  the  moon  to 
go  home,  and  you  come  into  the  house.  It's 
half-past  eleven. 

Life  says  that  "a  deaf  and  dumb  mute  re- 
cently went  into  a  Broadway  bicycle  shop  and 
picked  up  a  hub  and  spoke."  It  would  have 
been  a  notable  feat,  even  for  a  mate,  but  for  a 
"dumb"  mute,  why,  It  is  almost  Incredible! 

Teacher — With  whom  did  Achilles  fight  at 
the  battle  of  Troy? 
Pupil— Pluto. 

Teacher — Wrong.   Try  again. 
Pupil — Nero? 

Teacher — Nero?  How  do  you  

Pupil — Then  it  must  have  been  Hector.  I 
knew  it  was  one  of  our  three  dogs. — Hallo. 


McMurry's  General  Method  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111.    Price,  75  cents. 

When  our  friends  order  books  of  us  which 
we  do  not  publish,  they  will  often  confer  a  favor 
by  naming  the  publisher. 

rftlHltV  THIS  month  will  find 

UUUlllj  I  I  I  many  new  County  Super- 
f»         •  i.     J     1    intendentsin  office.  They 

oUDerinteDaents    ^^^^^^^  to  make  a 

*  record  for  efficient  work. 

This  certainly  is  a  laudable  ambition.  In  our 
experience  no  less  than  twenty-five  County 
Superintendents  have  made  themselves  most 
popular  with  their  patrons  and  teachers  by 
putting  a 

OURSSipiQFLTlOfi 

In  every  school  in  the  county.  You  can  easily 
do  it.  The  patrons  and  teachers  will  help  you, 
because  it  will  make  the  school  work  more 
effective.  The  Combined  Classification  and 
Attendance  Register  prepared  by  Harry  L. 
Bras,  ex-County  Superintendent  of  Davison 
County,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges 
to  be  the  most  convenient  register  published. 
Every  county  in  South  Dakota  is  using  it.  It 
is  official  there.  We  are  prepared  to  print  a 
special  edition  for  any  county,  with  name  of 
county  and  superintendent,  at  a  very  reason- 
able price.  If  you  are  really  interested,  we 
will  send  a  copy  for  examination,  and  will 
quote  you  prices  that  will  astonish  you.  Let- 
ters answered  promptly.  Address 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATOR 


MITCHELL,  SO.  DAKOTA 


$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  B.  I.  &  P.  B^y,  CHICAGO. 

I  f\f\iM      Advertising    Pages  and  see 
|\      what  books  we  carry  in  stock. 
You  want  some  of  them. 
II T  AIID      Remember  that  the  prices 
Ml    W  U  1^  Include  postage. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  IMITATIVE  FACULTY  IN  EDUCATION. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


[The  following  embodies  the  substance 
of  a  report  by  Conomissioner  Harris  to 
the  National  Council  of  Education  on  a 
new  and  promising  opening  for  educa- 
tional psychology,  which  has  been  made 
through  a  study  of  the  imitative  func- 
tions in  childhood,  with  a  view  to  explain 
mental  development  and  the  process  of 
learning,  and  is  followed  by  his  remarks 
on  the  same.] 

The  felicity  of  the  selection  of  imita- 
tion as  the  opening  study  in  the  psy- 
chology of  education  will  appear  upon 
consideration.  For  imitation  in  its  purest 
and  simplest  form,  that  of  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  actions  of  another  per- 
son, is  by  common  consent  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  spiritual  achievements.  A 
monkey  or  a  parrot  can  mimic  actions  or 
speech;  and  to  call  the  action  of  a  human 
being  parrot-like  repetition  or  a  process 
of  aping,  is  to  express  reproach  and  con- 
tempt  for  it.  What  teacher  is.  there  that 
does  not  despise  mere  verbal  repetition 
in  his  pupils?  Can  there  be  a  greater 
paradox  in  educational  psychology  than 
the  theory  which  sets  out  with  the  func- 
tion of  imitation,  and  attempts  to  show 
that  all  forms  of  intellectual  and  moral 
activity  are  only  varieties  of  this  de- 
spised mode  of  action?  If  there  is  an 
attractive  method  of  bringing  psychol- 
ogy to  the  attention  of  teachers,  surely 
it  has  now  been  found.  The  sheer  au- 
daucity  of  the  theory  that  places  the 
stone  which  the  teachers  had  rejected 
for  the  head  of  the  corner  will  fix  the 
attention  alike  of  the  primary  school 
mistress  and  professor  in  college. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  connected 
with  imitative  action  which  makes  it  the 
most  fruitful  approach  to  psychology, 
for  it  explains  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 


dividual  man  unites  with  his  fellow-men 
to  form  a  social  whole.  It  introduces  us 
to  the  formation  of  institutions,  the 
family,  civil  community,  the  state,  the 
church — those  greater  selves  which  re- 
inforce the  little  selves  of  isolated  indi- 
viduals. For  the  study  of  imitation 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  modes  by 
which  the  individual  man  repeats  for 
himself  the  thinking  and  doing  and  feel- 
ing of  his  fellows,  and  thus  enriches  his 
own  life  by  adding  to  it  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers. Thus  his  own  life  becomes  vicari- 
ous  for  others,  and  he  participates  vica- 
riously in  the  life  of  society. 

What  are  manners  and  customs  but 
imitated  forms  of  doing,  that  preserve 
the  results  of  successful  experience  in 
dealing  with  nature,  or  in  co  operating 
with  one's  fellows?  What  is  fashion, 
with  its  apparently  capricious  changes, 
but  the  method  of  emancipating  individ- 
uals from  the  tyranny  of  old  customs  and 
usages,  that  insist  on  minute  punctilios 
in  matters  that  are  unimportant,  except 
as  symbols  of  our  membership  in  the 
social  whole? 

Thus  one  kind  of  imitation  supplants 
another  as  more  progressive.  The  fash- 
ions of  the  semi-civilized  and  savage  peo- 
ple last  without  change  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  indeed  it  is  likely  for 
hundreds  and  even  for  thousands  of 
years,  because  the  savage  intellect  can 
not  as  yet  attain  the  strength  to  discrim 
inate  between  moral  and  indifferent 
actions.  The  savage  has  only  two  kinds 
of  deeds,  moral  and  immoral,  while  the 
civilized  man  has  three  kinds,  moral,  im- 
moral and  unmoral.  Thus  that  form  of 
imitation  which  we  all  despise  as  mere 
fashion  has  significance  as  the  means  of 
emancipating  us  from  the  heavy  yoke 
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of  ceremonial  that  once  prescribed  the 
forms  of  our  indifferent  actions  as  tho' 
they  were  of  moral  or  religious  import. 

Imitation  develops  on  the  one  hand 
into  habits  or  customs,  and  morals,  and 
this  is  the  will-side  of  human  mind;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  develops  into  per- 
ception, memory,  ideas,  and  insights, 
this  being  the  intellectual  side  of  mind. 
It  is  evident  that  the  pedagogic  interest 
in  psychology  is  the  evolution  of  the 
higher  faculties  out  of  the  lower. 
It  is  all-important  for  us  to  under- 
stand this  progressive  step  by  which 
iree  moral  action  develops  in  the 
place  of  mere  unconscious  use  and  wont. 
We  must  discover  how  the  external 
memory  of  borrowed  ideas  gives  place  to 
insight.  It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to 
discover  the  most  elementary  forms  of 
Imitation.  In  this  research  the  students 
of  psychical  phenomena  have  greatly 
aided.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  a 
small  per  cent  of  people  are  so  sensitive 
to  the  mental  influences  about  them  that 
they  can,  without  the  intermediation  of 
words,  read  the  thoughts  of  others,  has 
been  made  and  verified  in  numerous  in- 
stances. The  study  of  hypnotism  has 
taken  up  this  fact  into  a  class  of  related 
facts  belongin-g,  not  only  to  the  intellect, 
but  to  the  will  and  emotions  as  well.  The 
phrase  hypnotic  suggestion  has  come  to 
play  a  great  role  in  elucidating  the  rudi- 
mentary facts  of  imitation.  The  hyp- 
Botizer  suggests  an  idea  which  the 
hypnotic  subject  takes  up  and  carries 
out  in  feeling  or  in  action.  The  rapid 
progress  of  scientific  investigation  in 
this  field  of  psychic  research  promises  to 
throw  light  on  all  social  thought,feeling, 
and  action.  It  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand much  that  has  been  obscure  in  the 
rise  and  spread  of  popular  beliefs,  the 
genesis  of  social  tornadoes,  like  the  Cru- 
sades, the  French  revolution,  the  Tar- 
taric invasions  of  Europe,  or  even  such 
local  affairs  as  strikes  and  mobs. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
fact  that  shows  itself  even  in  the  most 
rudimentary  of  the  phenomena  of  imita- 
tion. There  can  be  no  imitation  what- 
ever except  on  the  part  of  self-active  be- 
ings— in  other  words,  only  souls  can  imi- 
tate. '^Imitation,"  says  Compayre,  "is 
the  reproduction  of  what  one  has  seen 
another  do."  It  is,  therefore,  always  to 
some  extent  an  act  of  assimilation.  Even 


if  we  extend  the  meaning  of  imitation  so 
as  to  include  unconscious  mimicry  and 
all  phenomena  akin  to  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion, still  it  is  self-activity  that  does  the 
imitating.  What  is  beheld  as  an  act  of 
another  is  converted  by  adoption  into  an 
act  of  self.  The  pride  and  pleasure  that 
the  infant  exhibits  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  conscious  imitation  has  its  root  in 
this,  that  he  has  made  something  of  his 
own — has  proved  himself  equal  to  imi- 
tating a  movement  in  himself  by  his  will 
— he  has  revealed  his  selfhood  to  some 
extent.  This  is  the  significance  of  play, 
which  is  chiefly  imitation,  that  the  unde- 
veloped human  being  is  learning  to  know 
himself  by  seeing  what  he  can  do.  He 
is  revealing  himself  to  others  and  to  him- 
self, and  getting  strength  in  his  indi- 
viduality. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  an  element 
of  originality  in  the  most  mechanical 
phase  of  imitation.  The  self  is  active 
and  assimilative.  It  sees  an  external 
deed  which  it  proceeds  to  make  its  own 
deed  by  imitation.  It  proves  itself  to 
possess  a  human  nature  identical  with  the 
one  whom  it  imitates. 

Originality  grows  by  progressive  deep- 
ening of  the  insight  into  causes  and  mo- 
tives of  the  thing  imitated.  The  lowest 
stage  of  imitation  superstitiously  imi- 
tates all  the  details,  because  it  has  no  in- 
sight into  the  grounds  and  purposes  of 
the  action  imitated,  and  but  little  com- 
prehension of  the  means  employed. 
When  it  understands  the  means  and  mo- 
tives, it  strikes  out  for  itself  and  makes 
new  adaptations.  It  modifies  its  imita- 
tion to  suit  differences  of  circumstances. 

Originality  grows  with  this  ascending 
comprehension  of  means  and  purposes. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  imitative 
child  comprehends  the  principle  as  well 
as  does  the  master  whom  he  imitates, 
and  then  he  is  emancipated  from  all  imi- 
tation in  this  part  of  his  education.  If 
he  keeps  on  and  comprehends  the  genesis 
of  the  principle  from  deeper  principles, 
he  emancipates  himself  from  even  the 
"hypnotic  suggestion"  of  the  principle 
itself,  and  all  external  authority  has  be- 
come inward  freedom. 

M.  Tarde,  who  published  his  great 
book  on  the  "Laws  of  Imitation,"  in 
1890,  speaks  of  self-imitation,  as  in  the 
case  of  habit,  (p.  23,)  which  he  defines 
as  "a  sort  of  unconscious  imitation  of 
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one's  self  by  one's  self."  Here,  in  the 
stages  of  originality,  where  the  person 
has  learned  to  comprehend  what  he  once 
imitated,  and  now  understands  it  in  its 
causes  and  in  the  reasons  for  its  exist- 
ence, here  is  self-imitation,  if  we  are  to 
speak  of  imitation  at  all.  It  is  no  longer 
an  activity  responsive  to  an  outward 
suggestion,  but  purely  spontaneous.  It 
has  vanquished  the  external  object  by 
ascending  to  its  causes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  book  of 
M.  Tarde  is  a  study  of  sociology  ;  for  in 
the  French  revolution  the  thought  of 
Rosseau  produced  individualism,  and  the 
social  whole  was  denied  a  valid  existence 
in  the  shape  of  the  state  except  in  so  far 
as  it  appeared  in  a  free  cotract  between 
individuals.  It  was  not  considered  that 
any  contract  presupposes  a  pre-existence 
of  state  or  government,  a  social  whole 
to  give  validity  to  the  contract.  It  is 
well  that  this  new  movement  in  psy- 
chology, which  proves  the  substantial 
basis  of  mental  evolution  to  lie  in  social 
institutions,  should  receive  its  great  im- 
pulse from  a  Frenchman.  M.  Tarde  is 
the  anti-Rosseau. 

The  profoundest  thinker  of  the  human 
race,  Aristotle,  hits  upon  this  subject  of 
imitation  in  his  "Poetics,"  making  it  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy  of  art.  What  he 
says  in  the  fourth  and  ninth  chapters  of 
the  book  on  the  subject  of  "m/mesis, '' or 
imitation,  leads  us  to  see  a  deeper  mean- 
ing in  the  word  than  mimicry  or  me- 
chanical repetition.  It  seems  almost  to 
mean  symbol-making.  "Man  is  the  most 
imitative  of  animals,  and  makes  his  first 
steps  in  learning  by  aid  of  imitation,"  he 
tells  us.  Man  is  a  symbol-making  animal 
always  in  whatever  he  does,  making  a 
symbol  of  what  he  is  in  his  essential  na- 
ture; always  repeating  in  himself  the 
symbols  of  the  existence  and  actions  of 
all  other  beings. 

Leibnitz,  the  philosopher  who  trans- 
lated Aristotle's  ideas  for  modern  read- 
ers, has  told  us  in  his  "Monadology" 
that  each  soul  is  a  monad,  which,  by  its 
self-activity,  repeats  for  itself  or  repre- 
sents the  whole  universe.  This  is  imita- 
tion on  a  grand  scale,  imitation  transfig- 
ured, we  might  say,  that  by  self-activity 
assimilates  the  whole  universe.  The 
monad  creates  for  itself  the  world  that  it 
perceives.  Here,  we  see,  is  the  freedom 
of  harmony  and  authority.  The  soul  is 
not  determined  by  what  lies  outside  it. 


but  determines  itself  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  beings  and  the  causes  that  are  out- 
side it. 

Here,  too,  is  the  social  man  again  of 
M.  Tarde.  For  each  man  has  this  one 
destiny  to  sum  up  in  himself,  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  race. 

The  latest  great  world  poet,  Goethe, 
in  his  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  treats  the 
problem  of  culture  or  education  in  its 
widest  sense  in  connection  and  contrast 
with  the  problem  of  dramatic  art,  how  to 
make  an  actor.  The  individual  sees 
ideals  above  him  and  impersonates  them; 
loves  them  and  imitates  them — wears 
them  as  a  player  acts  his  part.  Grad- 
ually  he  acquires,  as  a  second  nature,  his 
ideals,  and  must  keep  growing  on  into 
new  and  higher  ideals.  The  mere  actor, 
he  shows,  must  be  able  to  assume  quickly 
all  characters,  and  yet  possess  no  char- 
acter himself;  he  must  be  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional wig  block  to  hold,  one  after  an- 
other, all  kinds  of  wigs,  but  to  have  not 
even  a  scalp  of  its  own.  Goethe's  favor- 
ite characters  were  those  who  react 
against  their  environments  by  internal 
development.  They  always  press  beyond 
imitation  toward  the  indwelling  principle 
of  that  which  is  imitated,  and  thus  attain 
freedom. 

Prof.  Mark  Baldwin,  now  of  Princeton 
University,  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
up  and  develop  this  function  of  imitation 
as  the  key  to  educational  psychology. 
His  articles  in  Science^  in  1891  and  1892, 
and  more  recent  articles  in  Mind^  1894, 
and  finally  his  work  on  "Mental  Evolu- 
tion in  the  Child  and  the  Race,"  form  a 
large  and  valuable  contribution  to  this 
study. 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  has 
taken  up  the  same  theme,  and,  with  the 
extensive  resources  at  his  command,  has 
presented  it  in  more  suggestive  and  more 
popular  forms  than  had  been  done  before. 

Those  who  have  read  his  charming  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  number  of  the  Century 
on  "Imitative  Functions  and  their  Place 
in  Human  Nature  "  need  not  be  told  so 
much  as  this. 

Your  committee,  in  this  their  report, 
have  not  attempted  to  illustrate  the  ap- 
plication of  this  important  category  of 
imitation  to  the  subject  of  the  process  of 
learning  in  childhood,  but  have  preferred 
to  leave  this  illustration  for  the  pending 
Round  Table  discussion. 
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REMARKS  OF  DR.  HARRIS 


T  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  two 
points  made  ici  the  report — first,  that 
the  opening  to  the  study  of  educational 
psychology  is  very  happy,  because  it  is 
a  sort  of  paradox  to  claim  a  high  place 
for  imitation.  The  teacher's  attention 
will  be  aroused  by  such  a  claim.  More- 
over, there  is  so  much  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher  that  has  to  do  with  what  is  akin 
to  imitation  that  there  is  a  constant  sur- 
prise awaiting  him  as  he  reads  these 
writings  on  the  psychology  of  that  pro- 
cess. In  the  next  place  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  imitation  opens  the  view 
to  the  psychology  of  society,  and  this  is 
more  important  than  any  other.  But  I 
admit  that  these  writings  (of  M.  Tarde, 
Professor  Royce,  and  others)  stretch  the 
ordinary  definition  of  the  word  imitation, 
and  make  it  cover  phenomena  which, 
like  hypnotism,  are  below  the  imitative 
function  as  well  as  phenomena  which, 
like  moral  self-determination,  are  alto- 
gether above  imitation.  Thus  there  is  a 
literal  use  of  the  word  and  two  quite  dif- 
ferent symbolic  applications  of  it.  For 
imitation  literally  means  what  M.  Com- 
payre  says — namely,  <'the  reproduction 
of  what  one  has  seen  another  do."  But 
repetition  of  what  another  has  suggested, 
or  what  another  has  impressed  upon  our 
minds  without  our  consciousness,  can  be 
called  imitation  only  symbolically.  But 
such  extension  of  meaning  is  very  sug- 
gestive because  there  is  a  real  continuity 
of  function  underlying  the  two  phases. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  repetition, 
or,  rather,  conformity,  is  pure  self- activ- 
ity elevated  entirely  above  outside  influ- 
ence. There  is,  of  course,  much  action 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  moral  which 
is  mere  conformity  to  custom  or  to  the 
social  ideal.    But  a  strictly  moral  act  is 


felt  to  be  something  supremely  one's- 
own — a  responsibility  not  shared  with 
any  one  else,  but  a  pure  self-determina- 
tion affecting  solely  one's  being  and  not 
one's  having.  For  the  moral  law  is 
transcendent,  commanding  obedience  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  external  consideration 
Ind  in  direct  contravention  of  all  au- 
thority vested  in  other  persons.  An- 
tigone and  Socrates  furnish  examples  of 
moral  actions;  but  Christian  history  in 
its  lives  of  the  martyrs  is  full  of  trans- 
cendent moral  action.  Moral  action  is  a 
conformity,  of  course.  It  may  also  be 
called  a  repetition,  or  realization  of  what 
one  sees  as  an  ideal,  and  symbolically  it 
is  an  imitation  in  this  sense.  But,  rightly 
considered,  moral  action  is  simply  the 
conformity  of  the  particular  will  to  the 
consistent  will  of  the  absolute  person — it 
is  self-activity  that  does  not  contradict 
itself.  "Do  not  let  your  self-activity 
contradict  itself,''  is  the  sum  of  all  moral 
law  when  stated  in  the  language  of  psy- 
chology. That  this  is  true  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  righteousness  and  good- 
ness (loving  kindness)  are  known  as  in- 
fallible criteria  of  God  himself.  A  re- 
ligion that  should  describe  God  a& 
violating  the  ideals  of  goodness  and 
righteousness  would  be  seen  at  once  to« 
be  a  false  religion.  Philosophy  would  re- 
pudiate such  an  idea  of  God  as  impossi- 
ble, for  the  reason  that  an  absolute  self- 
activity  which  was  not  both  righteous 
and  gracious  would  be  self-annulling. 
Personality  is  essentially  self-determina- 
tion. It  is  that  which  abides  the  same,, 
even  in  its  differences  and  distinctions. 
It  is  self-repeating,  but  such  repetition 
is  only  symbolically  called  an  act  of  imi- 
tation or  self-imitatioL. 


IN  THE  MORNING.* 


WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


There  is  always  a  pang  in  a  birth,  and 
every  day  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
dread  task,  viz. :  to  get  out  of  bed.  If 
death  is  as  much  pleasanter  than  birth 
as  going  to  sleep  is  pleasanter  than  wak- 
ing, surely  no  one  need  fear  to  die!  But  it 
would  not  do  to  let  such  fact  be  known, 
though,  or  the  world  would  be  depopu- 

♦Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1893. 


lated  in  an  hour  if  this  truth  should  once 
be  established.  It  is  not  established^ 
however,  for  there  ever  remains  the 

"Perchance  to  dream — aye,  there's  the  rub."^ 

But,  anyhow,  it  isn't  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning, — in  fact,  it  is  a  little  doubtful 


t Author  of  Evolution  of  Dodd. 
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if  anything  in  this  world  that  has  a  touch 
of  duty  in  it  is  easy  to  do;  or,  at  least,  to 
start  to  do.  There  is  a  kind  of  bitter- 
sweet that  runs  through  life,  and  the 
bitter  usually  comes  first. 

But  you  do  get  up,  and  once  more  feel 
yourself  rested  and  ready  for  work  which 
lies  stored  up  for  you  in  the  new-born 
day. 

You  are  a  farnxer,  say,  a  countryman, 
and  a  citizen  of  no  mean  country,  either. 
You  light  the  fire  which  was  laid  the 
night  before,  and  then  call  the  hired 
man.  To  be  sure,  he  ought  to  get  up 
first,  but  he  doesn't,  and  you  can't  afford 
to  lie  abed;  neither  can  you  force  him  to 
get  up  first,  for  hands  are  scarce,  and 
he  knows  it,  and  does  as  he  pleases.  It 
is  a  blessing  if  he  will  deign  to  get  up 
when  he  is  called. 

The  dawn  is  yet  a  full  hour  ahead,  and 
you  light  your  lantern  and  go  to  the 
barn.  Your  favorite  horse  whinnies  as 
he  hears  the  door  open,  and  the  old  mare 
gives  you  a  confidential  murmur  of 
thanks  as  you  come  up  with  her  corn. 
The  pigs  make  known  their  wants  with 
grunts  and  squeals  that  will  not  take 
"no"  for  an  answer,  and  the  chickens  fly 
sleepily  down  from  their  roosts,  running 
against  various  objects  as  they  stumble 
about  in  the  darkness.  Why  will  they 
get  up  so  early? 

You  feed  the  stock  and  return  to  the 
house  for  the  milk-pails.  The  wife  is 
astir,  the  fire  burns  bright  and  warm, 
and  the  tea  kettle  sends  out  a  diagonal, 
inverted  cone  of  steam,  singing  as  it  sits. 
Already  there  is  an  inviting  aroma 
breathed  from  the  cofi'ee  pot,  and  sug- 
gestive sputterings,  indicative  of  ham 
and  eggs,  are  emitted  from  the  frying- 
pan  on  the  stove. 

You  return  to  the  yard,  pail  in  hand, 
and  in  the  dim  light  that  now  steals 
down  from  the  just  tingeing  east,  you 
select  your  first  milker  and  bring  her  to 
her  feet  with  a  gentle  command.  She 
stretches  herself,  arching  her  neck  and 
twisting  her  tail  over  her  back,  at  the  same 
time  thrusting  a  hind  leg  far  back  along 
the  ground.  This  done,  she  draws  a  long 
breath  of  satisfaction,  raises  a  fresh  cud 
and  begins  to  chew,  sets  back  her  right 
leg  at  the  proper  angle,  and  is  ready  to 
be  milked.  She  is  well  bred  and  well  fed, 
and  your  pail  holds  the  tribute  of  both 
good  blood  and  good  care.    You  are 


happy,  and  you  hum  a  scrap  of  an  old 
hymn: 

"Lord,  in  the  morning  Thou  shalt  hear 

My  voice  ascending  high. 
To  Thee  will  I  direct  my  prayer, 

To  Thee  lift  up  mine  eye." 

There  is  a  noise  at  the  yard  gate,  and 
in  the  dim  light  you  can  see  the  outline 
of  the  figure  of  your  little  boy,  up  and 
dressed  now,  and  out  to  give  you  good 
morning.  He  stands  beside  you  and 
watches  the  white  lines  of  milk  stab  the 
snowy  froth  that  now  crowns  the  pail. 
You  remember  when  you  were  a  boy  and 
used  to  stand  beside  your  father  and  see 
him  milk,  such  a  little  while  ago,  and 
you  look  with  wonder  upon  the  little  im- 
age of  yourself  and  wonder  if  it  can  be 
that  you  are  a  man  grown,  with  a  wife 
and  family,  and  influence  in  society!  You 
know  that  your  father  had  all  these 
things,  when  he  was  your  age,  but  then 
he  seemed  so  much  older  to  you,  when 
you  were  a  boy,  than  you  now  seem  to 
yourself! 

But  the  pail  is  full,  and  you  go  to  the 
house. 

Meantime  the  wife  has  not  been  idle. 
Four  children  to  get  out  of  white  and  into 
color,  shoes  to  fasten  and  faces  to  wash, 
with  breakfast  to  get  meantime — all  that 
means  something  besides  idleness.  But 
your  wife  does  it  somehow,  you  don't 
know  how,  and  you  have  often  wondered 
at  the  deed.  You  couldn't  do  it,  but  she 
can,  and  you  are  content  to  have  her. 

And  at  all  this  she  does  not  repine. 
Her  cheeks  are  rosy  as  she  moves  about 
the  room,,  and  she  finds  a  place  for  a 
thread  of  a  song,  even  in  among  the 
children  and  the  fryings  and  boilings  for 
breakfast. 

As  you  open  the  door  the  breakfast  is 
smoking  on  the  table,  and  two  little  girls 
in  linsey-woolsey  dresses,  and  somewhat 
tumbled  yellow-brown  hair,  are  moving 
chairs  up  to  the  well-laden  board. 

The  baby  throws  up  his  arms  as  you 
come  in,  and  shouts  like  a  young  giant, 
pounding  his  rattle  on  the  floor.  Warm 
water  and  soap  for  your  hands,  and  cold 
water — Oh,  how  good  it  feels! — for  your 
face;  you  comb  your  hair  and  are  ready 
for  the  meal. 

The  little  ones  fold  their  hands  and  bow 
their  heads,  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
you  ask  a  blessing.  Your  wife  sits  oppo- 
site, the  baby  by  her  side,  and  the  child- 
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ren  gathered  about.  Each  is  helped  in 
turn,  and,  with  an  appetite  that  grows 
•only  in  the  country,  each  one  eats  till  his 
plate  is  clean,  and  then  calls  for  more, 
which  he  gets. 

Then  the  work  of  the  day  is  considered 
.and  arranged  for.  Your  wife  reminds 
you  of  the  knife  that  you  are  to  sharpen 
after  breakfast,  and  advises  you  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  animal  at  the  barn.  The 
children  are  mostly  busy  with  knife  and 
fork,  but  they  have  time  to  puzzle  you 
now  and  then  with  an  odd  question,  such 
as  children  alone  can  ask  and  old  folks 
.never  can  answer. 

You  reach  your  hand  for  a  third  cup  of 
•coffee,  and  your  wife  pushes  it  back  with 
an  inviting  negative  inhereye,  whileshe 
chaffs  you  about  being  dissipated.  She 
fills  the  cup  to  the  brim,  but  assures  you 
that  you  ought  not  to  have  a  drop,  and 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  touch  yours  as  she 
passes  the  cup  to  }0u  again.  You  drain 
its  contents,  and  are  fain  to  pass  it  for  a 
fourth,  if  only  to  have  it  filled  again  and 
again  see  the  coquetting  glance  of  the 
little  woman  who  passes  the  amber  liquid 
— the  glance  with  which  she  ensnared 
your  heart  years  ago,  and  which,  thank 
•God,  she  hasn't  forgotten  or  neglected 
since  she  became  your  wife. 

But  the  meal  is  ended,  and  the  re- 
maining duties  of  the  morning  wait  while 
you  linger  at  the  table.  The  wife  goes 
briskly  to  work  with  the  dishes,  while 
you  fulfill  your  promise  regarding  the 
•dull  knife.    Then  out  of  doors  again. 

The  dawn  is  now  well-nigh  day.  The 
•east  is  blushing  with  ruddy  light,  and  a 
few  golden  bands  at  the  horizon  show 


you  the  very  place  where  the  day-god 
will  stand  ere  long. 

The  geese  crank  out  their  harsh  gutter - 
als  as  they  move  in  stately  fashion 
towards  the  pond,  and  the  ducks  quae 
as  they  run  about  among  the  feeding 
hogs.  A  guinea-hen  clacks  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  with  dainty  foot  she  minces 
along,  her  slim  legs  scarcely  visible  from 
under  her  trim  skirts,  and  her  speckled 
jacket  fitting  with  a  roundness  and  full- 
ness that  Venus  herself  might  envy.  The 
peacock  screeches  as  he  sees  you,  and 
unfolds  his  gaudy  tail,  which,  in  his  fool- 
ish eyes,  rivals  the  sky  yonder  in  its 
beauty. 

You  harness  your  team,  which  your 
man  has  made  sleek  with  comb  and  brush, 
and  lead  them  out  into  the  sunlight  that 
now  floods  the  new  day.  The  horses 
drink,  and  slobber,  and  drink  again,  and 
gaze  with  far-reaching  eye  all  over  the 
landscape.  You  hitch  them  up,  and  tie 
them  for  a  minute  while  you  go  once 
more  into  the  house.  You  are  off  for  the 
day  and  good-bye  is  not  yet  said.  You 
lift  the  baby  and  give  him  a  kiss,  three 
little  pairs  of  lips  are  pursed  up  towards 
you,  and  you  greet  each  in  turn,  and  then 
the  wife  takes  your  final  tribute.  You 
button  your  great  coat  under  your  chin, 
take  your  whip  and  your  gloves,  and, 
with  a  light  heart,  and  the  good-byes  of 
the  children  ringing  in  your  ears,  you 
turn^the  horses'  heads  towards  the  world 
that  lies  beyond  the  bit  of  heaven  below 
that  you  call  your  home.  The  sun  shines 
into  your  face  .and  your  face  reflects  the 
sun,  in  the  morning. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 
IX. 

How  Does  the  Mind  Grow? 


In  the  last  number  of  this  series  the 
•nature  of  the  imagination  was  pointed 
•out.  It  creates  ideas,  which  the  self  may 
seek  to  realize  in  forms  of  sense  experi- 
ence, or  it  discovers  in  an  object  of  sense 
the  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect expression.  The  resemblance  of  the 
;sense  object  to  the  ideal  it  embodies  may 
be  very  slight,  or  it  may  be  quite  com- 
plete.   The  resemblance  may  be  a  mere 


fancy,  as  when  a  boy  thinks  his  kinder- 
garten ball  to  be  a  squirrel,  or  his  fath- 
er's cane  a  horse  which  he  ties  up  to  a 
hitching  post.  The  object  of  sense  is  to 
the  imagination  always  a  symbol  of  a 
meaning,  or  idea,  or  truth,  and  marks 
one  step  in  the  process.  When  we  study 
any  work  of  art,  we  see  that  this  is  true. 
The  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Last  Supper,  as  well  as  any  modern  art 
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production,  represents  a  moment  in  some 
chain  of  activities.  It  is  not  the  least 
indication  of  the  artist's  genius  that  he 
selects  the  moment  that  best  suggests 
what  went  before  and  what  followed 
after  in  the  process  of  which  the  work 
represents  a  single  step. 

The  resemblance  of  the  symbol  to  the 
thing  signified  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter in  education,  especially  in  kindergar- 
ten education. 

Shall  the  symbol  employed  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, which  is  the  symbolic  stage  of 
the  child's  development,  be  that  which 
is  merely  the  creation  of  the  child's  own 
irrational  fancy,  that  is,  in  fact,  sim- 
ply a  passing  whim  of  the  child  or 
teacher,  or  shall  it  be  such  a  symbol 
as  all  will  recognize  as  embodying  the 
meaning  of  what  is  taught.  The  use 
to  which  the  kindergarten  gifts  are 
often  put,  to  symbolize  things,  leads 
one  to  fear  that  the  kindergarten  is  not 
always  the  best  transition  from  an  ir- 
rational to  a  rational  conception  of 
things.  When  the  ball  is  used  as  the 
symbol  of  ideas  in  which  sphericity  is 
not  an  element,  and  when  cubes  are 
used  to  construct  a  symbol  of  that  which 
does  not  contain  an  angle  of  any  kind, 
the  wisdom  of  the  process  may  well  be 
questioned.  The  child  must  be  given 
reasonable  freedom  to  follow  his  own 
fancy,  but  it  is  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, at  every  stage,  to  place  some  limits 
to  senseless  imaginings,  which  are  a 
waste  of  energy.  The  child  is  not  to  be 
checked  unduly  when  he  spontaneously 
rides  a  broomstick  for  a  horse,  or  sees  a 
squirrel  or  a  pigeon  in  a  worsted  ball. 
They  are  fanciful  and  individual  creations 
for  which  a  more  nearly  universal  sym- 
bol will  ere  long  be  substituted.  But  to 
indulge  the  child  in  such  a  fancy  of  his 
own  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
it  would  be  to  start  from  the  stick  or  the 
ball  to  gain  an  idea  of  a  horse  or  a  squir- 
rel.   A  symbol  used  for  the  purpose  of 

(To  he  c 


educating  the  child  should  be  that  which 
all  minds  would  recognize  as  a  good  sign 
of  the  thing  signified. 

There  is  need  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  fanciful  and  the  true  in  our 
symbolizing.  Fancy  is  that  imagination 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  who  ex- 
ercises it.  No  one  else  may  have  the 
same  or  a  similar  experience,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. Tennyson  in  his  poem  of 
"Maud"  makes  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
talk  to  each  other  in  the  language  of  the 
impatient  lover.  This  is  fancy.  No  one 
recognizes  any  truth  in  the  symbolism. 
But  when  he  begins  his  "In  Memoriam'' 
with 

"I  hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sinps 
To  one  clear  harp,  In  diverse  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

we  all  recognize  the  symbolism  as  appro- 
priate to  the  sense. 

That  there  is  educational  value  in 
the  "kindergarten  gifts"  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  writer  has  not  yet  beem 
able  to  see  so  much  of  value  in  the  claim 
that  they  are  fundamental  types,  and  in 
the  seemingly  remote  application  of  these 
type-forms  to  the  little  child's  experi- 
ences, as  others  see.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  child's  scientific  imagination  (his 
study  of  nature,)  he  should  stand  in  close 
relation  to  his  actual  life  experiences. 
We  do  not  believe  much  in  learning  science 
through  fairy  tales.  But  in  the  exercise 
of  the  cesthetic  imagination — the  great 
source  of  ideas  of  life  and  conduct — the 
fairy  story  and  the  folk-lore  are  of  in- 
estimable utility. 

The  kindergarten  plays  and  occupa- 
tions are  its  great  educational  instru- 
mentalities. This  matter  of  symbolism 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  studied  anew. 
There  seems  to  have  gathered  around  it 
ideas  and  processes  that,  if  not  foreign 
to  the  child's  life,  are  too  remote  from 
his  life  experience  to  be  the  best. 

tinned. ) 


CARE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN  SCHOOLS. 

HENRY  RAAB,  SUPT.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Note. — The  following  address  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Illinois  is  the  last 
official  utterance  of  State  Superintendent  Henry  Raab.  It  is  a  farewell  address  that  is  a  noble 
and  fitting  close  of  an  administration  that  has  had  an  eye  single  to  the  better  education  of 
the  children  of  the  state,  and  its  application  is  as  wide  as  educational  endeavor. — Ed. 

The  time  and  space  at  my  disposal  at  length,  but  I  desire  that  the  last 
now  prevent  me  from  treating  this  topic     words  of  official  utterance  in  general  let- 
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ter  this  term  shall  be  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  us- 
ually most  neglected  in  school,  though 
they  are  those  who  need  most  the  teach- 
er's care. 

The  tendency  of  our  schools  is  toward 
mechanical  work.  The  teacher,  as  an 
operator  in  one  of  the  old  nail  factories, 
is  concerned  in  putting  the  same  kind  of 
a  head  on  every  nail.  And,  if  the  pupil, 
in  the  time  allotted  for  any  grade,  by  any 
means  fails  to  pass,  he  is  made  ,to  do  the 
same  grade  work  over,  much  to  the  det- 
riment of  his  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
cipline. He  becomes  listless  and  careless, 
because  the  work  gone  over  during  the 
preceding  months  can  not  interest  him, 
and  he  begins  to  doubt  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  his  teacher  or  principal.  In  each 
case,  the  work  of  education  is  warped  or 
foiled.  As  a  rule,  the  bright,  talented 
children  are  promoted  much  too  fast, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  their  physical 
growth. 

The  ideal  personality,  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  individuality  under 
the  reign  of  the  moral  law,  is  the  highest 
aim  of  all  educational  activity,  the  com- 
mon end  for  the  good  of  all  pupils.  How, 
then,  must  this  common  aim  be  applied 
to  each  individual  pupil  ?  Shall  all  pupils 
be  treated  according  to  the  same  pattern, 
be  pressed  into  the  same  form,  or  has 
each  individuality  the  right  to  develop 
freely  and  independently  under  the  com- 
mon aim  of  education  ?  The  duty  of  the 
educator  is  to  regard  the  individuality, 
to  treat  it  tenderly,  and  thus  permit  it  to 
ripen  into  an  harmonious  moral  character. 

The  common  school,  under  existing 
conditions,  may  not  be  able  to  quite  ful- 
fill this  ideal,  but  it  should  forever  be  the 
aim  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  to 
strive  for  that  ideal  and,  at  least,  to 
avert  harm  to  the  children.  If  the 
teachers  will  only  see  to  it  that  grave 
errors  are  avoided,  the  school  will  do  its 
duty  in  this  respect.  I  make  free  to 
quote  a  few  beautiful  remarks  on  this 
head  from  Comenius's  Didactics :  "In  the 
first  place,  there  are  children  who  are  in- 
genious, anxious  to  learn,  docile  and  apt 
for  study  beyond  all  others;  they  need 
only  that  food  for  wisdom  be  offered  to 
them.  The  teacher  needs  only  discretion 
that  he  may  not  permit  them  to  make 
too  great  haste  and  thus  grow  weary  and 
sterile  before  their  time.      There  are 


others  who  are  ingenious  but  slow  though 
ready  to  learn.    These  need  but  the  spur. 
In  the  third  place,  there  are  children 
who  are  ingenious  and  anxious  to  learn, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  stubborn  and  firm. 
Children  of    this  kind   generally  hate 
school  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  frequently 
given   up  as  ne'er  do  weels  by  their 
teachers;  and  yet  do  these  same  children 
make  the  best  men  when  they  are  prop- 
erly treated.     Froward  foals  make  the 
best  horses  when  put  under  proper  dis- 
cipline.   *    *    *    *  Such  horses  remind 
us  that  many  talented  persons  are  lost 
because  of   the  errors  and   blunders  of 
their  instructors  who  would  rear  horses 
into  donkeys,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
treat  free  and  self-conscious  men.    In  the 
fourth  place,  there  are  docile  pupils  who 
are  anxious  to  learn,  but  slow  and  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension.     These  may  fol- 
low the  tracks  of  the  preceding;  and  to 
make  this  possible  for  them,  the  teacher 
must  let  himself  down  to  their  weakness 
by  not  imposing. any  too  difficult  tasks, 
not  judging  them  too  severely,  but  rather 
bearing   with   them   patiently,  raising 
them   up,  encouraging   and  animating 
them  so  that  they  may  take  heart.  It 
may  be  that  these  persons  reach  their 
aim  much  later,  yet  they  endure  longer 
and  what  they  have  acquired  is  not  easily 
lost.    Fifth,  some  are  stupid  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lazy  and  indolent;  even  they 
can  be  educated,  provided  they  are  not 
obstinate    and    stubborn.      But  their 
teachers  need  much  skill  and  persever- 
ance to  succeed.    Finally  there  are  some 
that  are  stupiQ'  and,  besides,  naturally 
perverse   and   vicious,    and  generally 
spoiled.    Because  we  are  sure  that  every- 
where in  nature  there  may  be  found  rem- 
edies for  depravity  and  viciousness,  and 
that  trees  which  are  naturally  sterile 
may  be  made  fruit-bearing  by  being  trans- 
planted, we  must  not  give  up  hope  but 
try  to  combat  and  eradicate  their  obsti- 
nacy and  perverseness  at  least." 

Too  frequently  teachers  work  only 
with  those  children  who  belong  to  the 
first  three  groups  above  named,  the  others- 
are  left  to  themselves.  And  yet  they 
are  the  very  ones  who  need  the  teacher's 
loving  care  and  attention  the  most;  the 
bright  ones  advance  without  any  special 
effort  on  our  part.  Now,  the  individual- 
ization which  parents  and  private  tutors 
may  practice  in  the  work  of  instruction 
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and  discipline  can  not  be  expected  of  the 
teacher  in  the  common  school;  yet,  if 
the  teachers  would  learn  but  to  classify 
the  children  according  to  Comenius's  pre- 
cept, many  errors  in  school  would  be 
avoided.  To  uphold  the  weary,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  encourage  the 
dull,  to  indulge  the  erring;  these  are  the 
duties  and  prerogatives  of  every  teacher 
who  would  work  for  the  good  of  the  race. 

Do  not  extinguish  the  spark  of  good 
will  and  insignificant  success  of  these 
weak  and  struggling  ones,  but  fan  it 
into  a  flame.  Be  helpful  to  them,  and  I 
am  sure  a  smile  of  recognition,  a  thank- 
ful look  on  their  part  will  cheer  you  more 
in  your  work  than  the  success  of  the 
bright  scholars.  The  modern  fad  of  ex- 
tensive and  often  repeated  written  exam- 
inations is  neither  a  test  of  scholarship 
nor  of  culture.  Quantity  is  made  to 
stand  for  quality,  and  the  real  work  of 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline  is  per- 
verted. 


There  are  in  every  school  children  of 
defective  sight  and  hearing.  Because 
they  cannot  see  and  hear  distinctly  at  a 
distance  from  the  teacher,  they  should 
be  so  placed  in  their  classes  that  they 
may  hear  the  teacher's  voice  and  see 
what  is  pointed  on  map,  blackboard,  etc. 
Special  tests  should  be  made  upon  every 
child  entering  school  to  determine 
whether  his  sight  and  hearing  are  nor- 
mal. The  distance  at  which  a  child  can 
hear  a  watch  tick,  and  the  distance  at 
which  a  child  must  hold  a  book  to  dis- 
tinguish characters  will  indicate  whether 
hearing  and  sight  are  normal  or  abnormal, 
and  will  determine  where  such  child 
should  be  placed  in  the  class. 

As  you,  my  fellow-teachers,  expect 
recognition  according  to  your  deserts,  I 
beg  of  you  to  spare  the  individuality  of 
the  children  committed  to  your  care.  If 
you  do  this,  your  work  will  be  encourag- 
ing to  you,  and  it  will  confer  blessings 
on  the  generations  to  come. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.^ 


Chapter  V. 
Parents  and  Children. 


Jack  came  to  the  Perrins  Saturday 
morning  and  asked  Lua  for  the  key.  She 
handed  it  to  him  without  question  or 
comment.  "My  cousin  Ala  is  coming 
Monday,"  he  said. 

"So  are  Charlie  and  Fred;  and  Ted 
Johnson  is  coming,  too."  Amelia  never 
failed  to  <make  her  contribution  to  the 
news  of  the  day. 

"We  shall  have  quite  a  large  school," 
said  Lua. 

"I  shall  bring  the  key  over  to-night," 
said  Jack,  as  he  withdrew. 

Aunt  Judith  came  to  the  door  at  that 
moment. 

"What  did  Jack  Penley  want?" 

'  'He  came  to  get  the  key, "  said  Amelia, 
eagerly. 

"Did  you  give  it  to  him.  Miss  McLeod? 
Why,  he  will  put  powder  in  the  stove, 
tear  up  the  floor,  or  do  some  other  dread- 
ful thing." 

"I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
Jack,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  be 


*Author  of  Jack' 9  A  fire. 


any  the  worse  for  my  trusting  him.  Peo- 
ple are  generally  too  suspicious  of  boys 
like  him.  Often  what  they  most  need  is 
to  be  trusted." 

Aunt  Judith,  rather  glad  of  a  chance 
to  feel  injured  so  early  in  the  morning, 
secluded  herself  in  her  room,  and  thought 
so  many  complimentary  things  of  herself, 
to  the  disparagement  of  others,  that  the 
day  passed  pleasantly. 

Two  women  called  in  the  afternoon. 
They  asked  Lua  how  she  liked  her  school, 
if  she  had  ever  taught  before,  etc. 

Mrs.  Johnson  did  the  talking,  while 
Mrs.  Sargent,  who  was  thoughtful  and 
charitable,  remained  silent. 

"My  Theodore  could  have  gone  to 
school  this  week,  but  he  said  he  would 
be  lonesome  without  the  Perrin  boys.  I 
am  afraid  he  would  have  been  of  little 
assistance  in  your  yard  cleaning.  Aren't 
you  very  tired?" 

"No,  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  rest, 
and  I  really  enjoyed  it.    I  think  we  have 
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become  better  acquainted  through  this 
week's  work,  thau  we  would  in  a  whole 
term,  if  I  were  to  remain  in  the  house 
while  they  played  out  of  doors." 

"It  certainly  looks  better  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Perrin.  "I  should  think  they  would 
all  be  glad  that  they  have  a  decent  place 
to  stay  in. " 

"I  was  sure  that  it  would  please  you, 
Mrs.  Perrin." 

"Yes,  it  does.  I  have  my  house  in 
perfect  order.  I  can  go  to  any  room  or 
cupboard  in  this  house  and  find  anything 
that  I  want  at  any  time  of  night,  without 
the  aid  of  a  lamp." 

"Well,  I  never  was  so  orderly.  I  can't 
always  find  things,  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  lamp,"  said  her  friend,  laughing. 

"I  am  glad  you  ladies  called,  for  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  of  that  library  at 
the  church.  Miss  McLeod  brought  a 
book  home  Sunday  that  our  boys  have 
eagerly  read,  and  it  is  horrible.  The 
books  sent  to  us  have  come  as  gifts  from 
various  people  and  churches,  for  we  are 
still  missionary  ground.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  examined  before  they  are 
distributed  among  the  children." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  while 
Mrs.  Sargent  looked  as  if  she  were  inter- 
ested. Turning  again  to  Lua,  the  former 
said:  "I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you  had 
given  such  a  simple  rule  to  your  scholars. 
When  Theo.  heard  of  it  he  said  it  would 
be  'mean  to  break  such  a  little  rule  as 
that.'  He  is  so  conscientious,  Theo.  is, 
and  knows  right  from  wrong  seemingly 
by  instinct  I  sometimes  wonder  if  Jack 
Penley  really  does  know  any  difference 
between  them. " 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does,"  said 
Lua,  loyal  to  Jack. 

"Miss  McLeod  doesn't  like  to  discuss 
her  pupils  with  anyone,  and  I  believe 
she  is  right,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Perrin. 
"Mr.  Perrin  and  I  have  concluded  that 
it  is  best  not  to  discuss  the  happenings 
in  school  before  the  children,  except  in 
the  lines  that  may  be  beneficial  to  them." 

"I  have  always  made  a  confidant  of 
my  son,"  replied  Mrs.  Johnson. 

True,  she  had  made  Theodore  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  neighbors'  frailties 
and  wrong-doings  for  generations  back. 
Add  to  this  a  naturally  jealous  and  de- 
ceitful disposition,  a  general  dislike  for 
study,  a  thirst  for  adventure,  and  you 


have  Ted.  Johnson,  of  whom  Miss  Judith 
had  said:  "He  is  as  mean  a  boy  as  Jack 
Penley,  only  he  doesn't  get  into  so  many 
scrapes,  because  his  family  is  so  much 
better.  Teachers  dare  not  punish  him, 
because  his  mother  takes  his  part  and 
his  father  is  clerk  and  the  foremost  man 
in  the  district." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  easily  a  leader,  and 
he  had  the  largest  farm  and  the  nicest 
house,  and  his  wife  boasted  of  family  con- 
nections. 

The  visitors  began  the  slow  process  of 
taking  leave.  ' '  I  think  we  must  go  now, 
Mrs.  Perrin.  You  and  Miss  Judith  and 
Miss  McLeod  come  over  soon.  I  am  at 
home  most  of  the  time." 

"Yes,  we  shall;  but  I  am  quite  busy 
now. " 

"I  know  you  are,  but  do  come  if  the 
work  isn't  all  done.  Amelia,  you  come, 
too,  dear.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  find 
something  to  interest  you.  Good-bye^ 
all." 

Mrs.  Sargent,  who  had  taken  sufficient 
part  in  the  conversation  to  prove  that 
she  belonged  to  the  English-speaking 
race,  said  "Good-day." 

"Now  do  come  over." 

"Yes,  but  don't  wait  for  me.  Come 
again,  both  of  you." 

"Good-day!  "  and  the  call  was  over. 

Self-reliant  Mrs.  Perrin  had  her  weak- 
nesses, one  being  a  reverence  for  wealthy 
people.  "Mrs.  Johnson  is  very  well 
bred.  Her  uncle  was  once  a  French  con- 
sul. She  was  with  his  family  for  several 
months.  She  entertains  beautifully. 
Theodore  is  named  for  this  uncle." 

"Has  lots  of  articles  of  virtue  in  her 
house,"  said  Amelia. 

"You'll  have  to  pet  Ted  Johnson  if  you 
expect  to  get  on  well  in  school." 

"There,  Judith,  do  not  try  to  give  Miss 
McLeod  any  advice." 

"Helen  Sargent  comes  Monday,  and 
she  and  Ala  always  sit  together." 

Amelia  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  one 
more  bit  of  news. 

"Ala — what  a  queer  name,"  remarked 
Lua. 

"The  whole  name  is  odder  still.  Mrs. 
Penley  is  a  great  novel-reader,  and  when 
Ala  was  a  young  baby  she  read  of  a  girl 
with  complexion  like  alabaster.  Most  of 
the  novel  heroines  have  that  kind,  I  be- 
lieve.    She  said  she  couldn't  think  of 
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anything  but  that  word;  so  she  named 
the  little  one  Alabaster,  as  it  was 
'sweeter  than  Pearl  and  so  uncommon. '  " 

"Might  better  have  called  her  Ebony 
— the  black  little  thing.  Plaster  of  Paris 
sounds  quite  as  well  as  Alabaster  for  all 
I  see.  Parents  are  apt  to  make  them- 
selves and  their  children  ridiculous  by 
not  using  a  particle  of  sense  in  the  mat- 
ter of  name-giving." 

Lua  heard  Aunt  Judith's  remark,  but 
made  no  comment,  which  rather  piqued 
that  lady,  who  flattered  herself  that  she 
had  said  something  worth  hearing. 

The  young  girl  was  thinking  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  "I  have  something  of 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  most  of  my 
boys  already.  Of  Jack  I  have  no  fears. 
Charlie  Perrin  is  fond  of  horses  and  in- 
terested in  the  farm.  Fred  is  interested 
in  anything  that  Charlie  cares  for.  I 
have  no  knowledgeof  Theodore  Johnson's 
character.  What  has  been  told  may  or  may 
not  indicate  the  real  boy.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  more  chance  for  devel- 
opment in  a  boy  like  Jack  than  in  one  who 
has  been  praised  and  humored  all  his 
life,  as  Theodore  has  been." 

When  she  opened  the  door  Monday 
morning  a  disagreeable  odor  of  fresh 
paint  greeted  her.  Before  she  could 
realize  what  had  been  done,  one  of  the 
little  girls  cried  out:  "0-o-o-h!  see 
that  blackboard !  Don't  it  shine  nice, 
teacher?" 

The  teacher  could  not  answer.  There 
was  the  new  board,  and  midway  its 
length,  at  the  very  top,  the  comprehen- 
sive little  rule,  "Do  Right,"  was  painted 
in  bright  letters.  "Now  I  know  why 
Jack  wanted  the  key,"  said  Lua,  while 
her  eyes  shone  with  tears.  She  went 
outside.  "Jack,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
greater  kindness  everhaving  been  offered 
me.     Did  you  do  this  yourself?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  My  father  was  a  painter 
and  he  used  to  let  me  work  with  him 
sometimes.  This  wasn't  nothing.  Mat- 
thew Wilder  let  me  have  the  paint." 

"It  was  a  beautiful  thing  for  you  to  do. 
I  am  so  grateful  to  you  and  Mr.  Wilder. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  in 
some  way." 

"You  have  helped  me  already,  fdr  you 
have  made  me  forget  that  I  am  Jack 
Penley." 

A  jauntily  dressed  boy,  light-haired, 
low-browed,  with  restless,  shuttle-like 


eyes,  that  seemed  to  look  at  no  one, 
passed  into  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
teacher  had  caught  a  first  glimpse  of 
Theodore  Johnson.  The  Perrin  boys- 
quietly  followed,  and  in  a  few  moments 
two  girls  came  down  the  aisle.  One  tall, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  shining  bangless 
hair,  drawn  smoothly  from  her  broad,, 
white  forehead,  her  plain  print  dress  and 
straw  hat  emphasized  her  quiet,  sensible 
character.  The  other  girl  was  smaller, 
a  year  younger  in  years  and  several  years 
older  in  romantic  sentiment;  her  heavy 
bangs  seemed  to  rust  away  to  the  shade 
of  her  sallow  complexion,  "Sensible 
Helen  Sargent  and  silly  Alabaster  Pen- 
ley,  both  good  at  heart,  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  you, "  were  Lua's  reflections. 

The  children  soon  passed  out  of  the 
schoolroom.  "We  should  have  come  the 
first  day, "said  Ted,  to  Fred  and  Charlie. 
"Jack  has  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Can't 
fool  me  with  that  'Do  Right.'  Ma  say& 
she  is  going  to  shut  down  on  all  those  ex- 
citing books.  I  don't  think  it  is  any  of 
the  teacher's  business  what  we  read.  Ma 
don't  think  so,  either." 

Jack  was  striving  hard  to  keep  from 
saying  anything.  "If  I  make  him  mad 
he  will  be  worse  than  if  I  keep  still,"  he 
reasoned  silently. 

Charlie  and  Fred,  a  little  in  awe  of  the 
Johnson  blood,  began  whittling. 

Ala  looked  proudly  at  Theodore.  '■  'Ho  w 
brave  he  is  to  stand  for  his  rights,"  she 
whispered  to  Helen. 

"Miss  McLeod  is  trying  to  help  us,  and 
we  ought  to  feel  kindly  toward  anyone  who 
does  that.  No  one  ought  to  object  to 
that  one  rule,"  said  Helen,  quietly. 

"I  guess  I  can  grow  up  without  any- 
one's help.  My  Uncle  Theodore  made  a. 
great  man  of  himself."  The  school  bell 
suddenly  stopped  the  conversation. 

After  Miss  McLeod  had  assigned  the 
lessons,  Theodore  looked  idly  out  of  the 
window.  When  the  class  came  to  recite, 
he  was  the  only  one  not  prepared.  Jack 
did  his  work  neatly  and  rapidly.  The 
others  were  quite  successful.  Amelia 
strove  to  shine  among  these  greater 
lights.  Theodore  did  not  listen  to  the 
explanations.  His  eyes  were  roaming 
from  board  to  board  of  the  floor  in 
front  of  him.  Lua  noticed  him,  but  said 
nothing  until  the  others  had  completed 
the  work  assigned  them. 

"Theodore!"    His  head  was  lifted,  but 
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his  eyes  still  sought  the  floor.  "Have  you 
been  as  far  in  arithmetic  as  the  others?" 
"Yes." 

"Did  you  understand  it?" 
"Yes." 

The  teacher  knew  by  Ala's  flushed  face 
that  the  boy  had  not  told  the  exact  truth. 
"I  do  not  think  it  best  to  hold  pupils 
back  who  are  capable  of  going  on,  and  I 
wish  all  to  understand  the  work  that  is 
being  done,"  she  said,  pleasantly.  '4 
hope  that  you  will  all  come  to  me  if  you 
feel  that  you  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand these  problems.  I  shall  be  here 
before  nine  o'clock  every  morning  and 
shall  remain  for  sometime  after  school 
closes  to  help  you." 

When  the  class  in  reading  was  called, 
Xiua  found  that  Theodore's  reading  was 
almost  unintelligible.  Really  pitying 
him,  she  did  not  ask  him  to  read  again 
that  day,  but  gave  them  a  helpful  little 
"talk  and  a  blackboard  exercise. 

At  noon  Theodore  sauntered  up  to  the 
little  stand,  and  selecting  a  few  of  the 
papers,  went  back  to  his  desk  and  was 
soon  busily  engaged  with  slate  and  pen- 
cil. Amelia  watched  him  a  moment,  then 
with  an  important  air  marched  up  to  the 
teacher.  "Ted  Johnson  likes  to  study 
out  puzzles. " 

Lua  was  silently  grateful  to  her  for 
the  information.  After  a  time  she  walked 
down  the  aisle.  The  paper  was  open  at 
the  puzzle  page.  "Have  you  unraveled 
them  all?" 

"Part  of  them.  Some  I  can't  do  any- 
thing with." 

"We  will  try  them  together."  She  sat 
down  beside  him  and  took  the  paper  in 
such  an  eager  way  that  it  surprised  and 
pleased  the  boy. 

"I  have  the  first  two,  and  the  last,  and 
part  of  this  one." 

"Hidden  birds.  We  can  find  them,  I 
think.  'A  boy's  name,  and  a  preposition, 
make  a  singing  bird.'  " 

"Rob-in,"  said  Jack.  The  children  had 
gathered  near  with  interested  faces. 

"A  vowel,  a  cereal,  and  a  word  which 
in  negro  dialect  means  ancient,  make  a 
bird  common  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States." 

"What  is  a  cereal?"  asked  Amelia. 

Before  she  could  be  enlightened,  Ted 
bad  guessed,  "0-ri(rye)-ole." 

Then  the  teacher  defined  the  word  to 
Amelia. 


"A  division  of  twenty-four  hours,  a 
preposition,  and  a  strong  wind,  make  the 
sweetest  of  singing  birds." 

"Canary,"  cried  Amelia,  from  her  own 
judgment,  and  without  stopping  to  put 
the  words  together. 

All  laughed  at  this,  while  Fred,  Helen, 
Jack,  and  Theo.  answered  together, 
"Night-in-gale." 

Then  they  found  "Pig-eon," — though 
the  teacher  had  to  help  them  on  "eon" — 
"Part-ridge,"  "Bob-o-link, "  "Par-rot," 
"Pheasant." 

"Teacher," — Theodore  was  wide  awake 
now — "you  can  find  out  flowers  just  the 
same  way." 

"Yes,  or  geographical  names,"  said 
Miss  McLeod  smiling. 

"Let  us  try  them!" 

"No,  we  all  need  out-of-door  exercise 
for  the  remainder  of  the  hour.  We  will 
take  it  as  a  general  exercise  some  day." 

The  children  looked  surprised.  Only 
Jack  seemed  to  understand  that  the 
young  teacher  was  trying  to  find  the  best 
in  each  one.  No  teacher  can  be  success- 
ful who  does  not  study  child  life,  both 
individually  and  as  a  whole.  She  had 
now  only  a  slender  thread,  this  taste  for 
puzzles.  By  holding  this  gently  and 
firmly  she  might  yet  be  able  to  fasten  it 
to  a  cord  of  the  better  elements  of  Theo- 
dore's nature,  until  she  could  win  his 
affectionate  interest  to  herself  and  his 
work.  Then  she  would  have  a  cable  by 
which  to  hold  him. 

Unfortunate  Amelia,  full  of  blunt 
speeches,  was  the  one  to  overthrow  this 
first  attempt.  "Isn't  she  different  from 
Miss  Marsh  and  the  other  teachers?" 
asked  Fred,  when  they  were  on  the  play- 
ground. 

"I  should  say  so,"  answered  Theo. 

"There,  Aunt  Judith  said  the  teacher 
was  cute  and  you  might  be  won  over,  for 
she  knows  how  to  manage." 

"Hush,  Amelia!"  whispered  Charlie. 

"Tell  your  Aunt  Judith  that  I  can't  be 
caught  by  chaff,"  said  Theodore  an- 
grily. "Come  on,  boys,"  and  all  but 
Jack  followed  him  down  the  road. 

The  teacher  had  gone  off  with  the  little 
ones  to  gather  violets.  When  the  boys 
were  out  of  hearing  Helen  said:  "Do 
you  know  that  you  may  have  made 
trouble  by  telling  Ted.  what  you  did?" 

"I  didn't  say  a  thing  to  hurt  any- 
body. " 
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"You  turned  Ted  against  the  teacher 
by  making  him  think  that  she  was  trying 
to  manage  him." 

"Was  she?" 

"I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  she  was 
only  trying  to  know  him." 

All  the  afternoon  Lua  felt  that  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  mischief  and  unrest, 
yet  nothing  came  of  it  save  a  nervous  head- 
ache for  herself,  which  she  overcame  by  a 
little  game  with  the  children  at  recess. 

Theodore  still  idled  in  school.  The 
teacher  determined  not  to  be  hasty  in  the 
matter,  strove  to  make  each  recitation  as 
interesting  as  possible,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  eager  interest  of  the  other  pupils. 
Even  Theo.  looked  intently  at  the  board 
for  a  few  moments  while  Helen  was  ex- 
plaining a  problem. 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  give  your 
attention  to  mathematics  that  you  will 
become  interested.  You  enjoy  solutions 
that  are  not  nearly  so  interesting  when 
once  you  have  learned  how." 

Theo.  brightened  a  little  at  his  teach- 
er's remark,  but  suddenly  recalled  Miss 
Judith's  prophecy  as  told  by  Amelia, 
and  assumed  an  air  of  indifference. 

Thursday  afternoon  during  recess, 
Theo. ,  Charlie,  and  Fred  sauntered  down 
the  road  together.  "Come  on,  Jack!" 
called  the  leader,  but  Jack  answered 
"No." 

When  the  bell  rang  the  three  boys  did 
not  return.  The  little  ones  glanced  at 
each  other  in  a  knowing  way.  Amelia 
looked  as  if  she  were  anxious  to  impart 
some  information.  Helen  and  Jack  were 
evidently  annoyed,  while  Ala  was  also 
disturbed,  but  with  a  flutter  of  expect- 
ancy about  her.  "Where  are  the  other 
boys?"  Up  went  the  books  and  down 
went  the  heads  of  the  little  ones  behind 
them.  At  that  moment  a  noise  under 
the  floor  recalled  to  the  teacher's  mind 
Amelia's  story  of  the  rendezvous  of  the 
boys  during  Miss  Marsh's  reign,  and  she 
also  remembered  the  hammer  and  nails 
that  had  lain  in  her  desk  for  two  weeks. 

A  rap  on  the  floor  and  "Hello,  up 
there!"  in  Theo.'s  voice  made  the  younger 
children  giggle,  though  they  tried 
bravely  to  suppress  it. 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  before  he 
could  say  a  word  Lua  said  quite  cheer- 
fully: "I  think  we  will  take  a  little 
longer  recess." 

The  schoolhouse  stood  on  a  side-hill. 


The  foundation  wall,  which  was  low  in 
front,  was  more  than  three  feet  high  ai 
the  rear.  x: 

There  was  a  ^all  aperture  in  each 
side  of  the  wall,  l*id  a  much  larger  one 
at  the  rear,  mada^so  bj*^  'tW  boys,  who 
had  excavated  se^-al  stones.  Lua,  with 
the  assistance  of  Helen,  carried  to  their 
place  two  fence-boards  that  had  beeii*^ 
placed  in  the  wood-shed  when  the  yard 
was  being  cleared.  Then  some  shorter 
boards  were  brought. 

"What  is   she  going  to  do?"  asked* 
Amelia. 

"Is  she  going  to  try  to  poke  them 
out?"  queried  Ala  fearfully. 

Jack,  to  whom  these  questions  were 
addressed,  made  no  reply,  tho'the  teach- 
er's plans  were  rapidly  being  realized  by 
him. 

First  she  nailed  a  short  board  perpen- 
dicularly to  each  corner,  leaving  space 
enough  to  slip  the  long  board  in  between 
the  wall  and  the  rudely  constructed  post, 
then  she  slipped  the  long  board  in  atone 
end.  Before  she  could  secure  it  at  the 
other  corner  Jack  called  "Wait!"  at  the 
same  time  springing  the  board  back  from 
the  hole.  "Let  me  get  in,  too.  I  was 
the  one  who" planned  this  last  winter,  and 
I  will  take  the  punishment  now."  So 
saying  he  disappeared  under  the  school- 
house. 

Lua  fastened  both  boards  securely  and 
returned  to  the  schoolroom. 

"She  never  asked  them  to  come  out," 
lisped  one  of  the  little  girls. 

"They  wouldn't  have  come  if  she  had. 
Your  Aunt  Judith  is  right,  Amelia.  She 
can  'manage,'  "  said  Helen. 

The  teacher,  still  silent  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  continued  her  work.  There  were 
a  few  feeble  attempts  to  disturb  the 
school,  but  the  boys  soon  grew  weary  of 
their  cramped  position,  arid  thought 
more  of  their  own  condition  than  of 
troubling  the  teacher.  "I'll  be  even 
with  her  yet,"  muttered  Theodore. 
Charlie  and  Fred  were  too  disgusted  with 
themselves  and  their  leader  to  make  any 
attempts  at  conversation.  "Why  did 
you  come  in  here  at  the  last  minute. 
Jack?"  To  Theodore's  question  Jack 
made  no  reply. 

When  the  children  had  departed  with 
many  a  "longing,  lingeringlook  behind," 
Lua  took  the  ax  and  loosened  the  boards. 
The  way  of  egress  was  now  easy,  and  the 
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teacher  was  quite  sure  that  she  would 
not  again  be  annoyed  in  this  way.  She 
did  not  turn  back  to  see  the  dusty,  crest- 
ffalleji  boys  emerge  from  their  retreat, 
and  start  homeward.  She  had  not 
gone  far  when  she  heard  rapid  footsteps 
$)ehind  her.  The  Perrin  boys  had  gone 
tiome  across  the  fields,  and  it  was  Jack 
who  now  came  up  beside  her.  '  'I  wanted 
to  take  that  punishment  as  soon  as  I  saw 
what  you  were  going  to  do,  for  I  used  to 
lead  the  boys  under  there  often  when 
,  Miss  Marsh  taught.  They  wouldn't  have 
thought  of  it  to-day  if  I  had  not  planned 
it  before.  I  never  knew  how  mean  and 
annoying  it  was  until  I  sat  in  the  school- 
room this  afternoon,  though,  of  course,  I 
did  it  purposely  to  vex  the  teacher  last 
term." 

^'One  needs  to  know  both  sides  of  the 
wall  to  comprehend  a  prison.  So  one 
meeds  to  put  himself,  in  imagination,  in  a 
teacher's  place  before  he  can  be  the  best 
Ikind  of  a  pupil.  There  is  too  much  of 
:good  in  you,  Jack,  to  waste  and  lose  it  by 
trying  to  annoy  anyone.  I  knew  why 
you  wished  to  share  in  the  punishment 
to-day,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  so  manly 
sas  to  acknowledge  your  fault.  It  was 
aioble  of  you,  and  you  will  grow  up  a 
moble,  honest  man." 

I  shall  do  the  best  I  can,  but  for  all 
ithat  I  shall  be  just  Jack  Penley."  With 
4hi«  remark,  he  turned  and  walked 
^swiftly  as  he  had  come,  back  to  his 
iUncle  John's.  Lua  continued  her  way, 
wondering  what  was  to  be  done  for  Jack 
Fenley. 

Mr.  Perrin  expressed  himself  as  per- 
ifeetly  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  punish- 
iment.  Amelia  had  lost  no  time  in  telling 
the  story.  "1  knew  she  had  the  right 
-mettle  in  her  when  I  saw  her  at  the  in- 
.-stitute." 

'^Mrs.  Johnson  won't  like  it.  We'll 
(hear  from  her  before  bedtime." 

Miss  Judith's  predictions  were  real- 
ized. Just  at  evening,  the  lady  drove  up 
:aiad  entered  the  house  in  angry  dignity. 
'^'Where  is  your  teacher,  Amelia?" 

"^'^In  her  room.  I  can  call  her." 

*'Not  just  yet.  I  wish  to  see  your  father 
Srst." 

Amelia  went  to  call  her  father,  and 
tier  mother  wisely  bade  her  remain  out- 
side. 

Mr.  Perrin  came  in,  ''Grood  evening, 
Mrs.  Johnson." 


'•Good  evening,  Mr.  Perrin.  I  came 
over  to  see  if  you,  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  will  not  lake  measures  to  stop 
this  trouble  in  our  school.  My  Theo.  came 
home  in  such  a  state  to-night.  He  and 
your  boys  were  under  the  building  at 
noon,  just  in  sport,  as  boys  will.  Then 
Jack  Penley  reported  them  to  the  teacher. 
Miss  McLeod  and  Jack  went  out,  and, 
though  the  boys  tried  to  get  out,  they 
pushed  them  back  and  nailed  them  in. 
They  were  nearly  smothered.  Finally, 
just  as  school  was  out  and  all  were  leav- 
ing, the  poor  children  became  almost 
frantic  at  the  thought  of  spending  the 
night  there,  and  in  their  desperation, 
wrenched  the  boards  off.  There  are  sev- 
eral abrasions  on  my  poor  Theo. 's  hands. 
We  want  no  jailer  in  our  school.  I  trust 
that  you  and  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  allow 
Miss  McLeod  to  teach  another  day." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  boys  were 
punished  according  to  their  merits.  My 
boys  feel  that  it  was  just.  I  have  talked 
with  them  candidly  about  it.  You  haven't 
the  right  of  the  story.  The  boys  went 
under  there  of  their  own  accord;  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
school.  If  Miss  McLeod  had  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  come  out,  they  would 
not  have  done  so.  They  are  unruly,  and 
sometime  they  will  have  to  be  conquered. " 

Mrs.  Johnson  grew  more  indignant  as 
Mr.  Perrin  went  on.  "Mr.  Johnson  talks 
in  the  same  weak  way.  I  shall  not  stop 
until  I  have  seen  others  in  authority. 
My  boy  shall  not  be  ruined." 

"Then  you  had  better  let  Miss  McLeod 
control  him. " 

"I  shall  never  force  him  to  enter  a 
school  where  Jack  Penley  is  a  student. 
He  led  him  into  this.  Theodore  didn't 
want  to  go,  only  he  hated  to  be  called  a 
coward. " 

"You  are  again  mistaken.  Jack  pro- 
posed the  mischief  last  winter,  but  op- 
posed it  to-day.  Your  son  planned  it. 
My  boys,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not  have 
courage  to  follow  the  teacher's  rule,  'Do 
Right,'  and  so  joined  him.  Jack  urged 
them  not  to  go,  but  the  boys,  mine  and 
yours,  would  go.  When  school  called, 
Jack  was  in  his  place.  The  teacher  could 
not  teach  with  that  noise  going  on  be- 
low, so  she  went  out  and  began  to  pen 
them  in.  Jack  recognized  his  own  bad 
influence,  and  went  into  the  temporary 
prison  of  his  own  free  will — took  his  pun- 
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ishment  for  the  past,  while  the  others 
took  theirs  for  the  present." 

"Someone  has  misinformed  you.  That 
is  not  the  story  that  Theodore  told  me." 

"It  is  the  way  Amelia  told  it  to  us  at 
first,  and  the  boys  confirmed  the  story 
when  they  came  home." 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  too  angry  to  be 
mindful  of  her  fine  breeding  if  she  re- 
mained longer,  and  hastily  took  leave. 

'•Did  you  wish  to  see  the  teacher?" 
asked  Mrs.  Perrin,  going  with  her  to  the 
porch  and  being  anxious  to  conciliate. 

"No,  I  do  not  care  to  see  her.  I  shall 
write  to  the  superintendent.  One  can't 
reason  with  low-bred  people." 

Mrs.  Perrin,  offended  at  this,  replied: 
"If  you  had  given  Theodore  less  pride  of 
family  and  more  pride  in  himself,  this 
trouble  would  not  have  come  to  you." 

"If  you  were  not  forever  preaching 
neatness  and  order,  and  had  given  your 
boys  a  few  toys  and  let  them  come  into 
the  house  once  in  a  while  with  soiled 
boots,  they  wouldn't  have  been  so  eager 
for  a  'lark,'  and  joined  my  boy  in  this 
adventure. " 

Each  lady  had  wounded  the  other  at  a 
tender  point.  It  was  Mrs.  Perrin's 
boast  that  she  never  quarreled  with  her 
neighbors.  Having  made  Mrs.  Johnson 
thoroughly  angry,  she  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence.  After  this  mutual  inter- 
change of  views,  Mrs.  Johnson  departed. 
Each  lady  was  so  satisfied  that  she  was  in 
the  right  that  she  felt  more  pity  than 
anger  for  the  other,  who  was  so  far  in  the 
wrong.  This  sublime  self-conceit  pre- 
vented a  family  feud. 

Lua  came  down-stairs.  '  'Mrs.  Johnson 
was  here.    Did  you  wish  to  see  her?" 

"Not  unless  she  wished  to  see  me." 

Mrs.  Perrin  looked  at  her  with  some- 
thing like  admiration.  "The  woman  is 
wrong,  has  been  wrong  for  years  in  her 
treatment  of  the  boy.  Doesn't  under- 
stand her  moral  responsibility.  Allows 
the  boy  to  rule  and  lead  her  when  he 
cannot  govern  himself." 

"Mamma  said  that  a  'teacher  should 
feel  that  she  is  a  home  missionary. '  I 
have  tried  to  learn  the  individual  charac- 
ter, tastes,  and  needs  of  my  charges.  It 
will  take  weeks  yet  to  know  whether  I 
have  been  successful." 

"You  may  never  really  know." 

"Maybe  not.  I  shall  at  least  have  the 
comforting  assurance  that  I  have  tried." 


Lua  met  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  just  as  she  was  starting  for 
school.  "Good  morning.  Miss  McLeod. 
Mrs.  Johnson  wished  me  to  come  over 
and  say  that  while  we  disapprove  of  Ted's 
breaking  the  rules,  or  while  I  do,  that 
we,  or  that  is,  she,  thinks  it  best  to  keep 
him  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
unless  you  could  think  of  some  way  to  get 
him  back  without  hurting  his  pride.  I 
was  going  down  to  the  spring  pasture  to 
see  how  the  young  stock  are  coming  on. 
They  have  been  down  there  a  week  now. 
I  thought  I'd  come  around  the  road  and 
see  you  instead  of  going  across  lots.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  boy  educated,  but 
he  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  books.  Hate 
to  have  him  stay  out  the  whole  summer, 
so  thought  maybe  you  could  think  of  some 
way  to  help  him  back  to  school." 

Lua  thought  for  several  moments. 
"Mr.  Johnson,  if  you  want  him  to  come 
back,  why  don't  you  tell  him  so?  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  have  done  wrong,  and  I 
cannot  urge  Theodore  to  come  back,  but 
I  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  for 
his  good  to  remain  at  home,  and  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  interest  him  in  his 
studies  if  he  returns." 

"I  did  tell  him  to  go  back  last  night, 
but  his  mother  says  he  must  do  as  he 
pleases." 

"Do  you  think  him  old  enough  to  do 
what  few  men  and  women  can  do?  You 
surely  do  not  always  do  as  you  please." 

"No.  It  would  be  all  wrong  for  me 
and  many  others,  perhaps,  if  I  did." 

"Then  don't  ruin  the  boy  by  allowing 
him  to  try  to  do  that  which  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  do.  It  takes  years  of 
thought  and  experience  to  allow  anyone 
to  do  as  he  pleases  in  a  way  that  is  satis- 
factory to  himself." 

"I  am  not  much  of  a  philosopher,  but  I 
know  you  are  right.  I'll  talk  to  Ted. 
again." 

"As  a  member  of  the  school  board  you 
ought  to  visit  the  school;  as  a  parent 
you  certainly  ought  to  drop  in  occasion- 
ally." 

"That  is  hardly  in  my  line.  I  help  to 
hire  the  teacher,  and  keep  things  mov- 
ing, and  send  my  boy  when  he'll  go.  I 
think  my  duty  ends  there.  Couldn't  do 
any  good  by  going." 

"Excuse  me,  but  are  you  sure  of  that? 
If  you  can't  leave  your  young  stock  in  a 
new  pasture  for  more  than  a  week  without 
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going  to  see  how  they  are  getting  along, 
do  you  think  it  well  or  wise  to  send  your 
only  son  to  school  term  after  term  to  dif- 
ferent teachers,  with  associates  and  as- 
sociations of  which  you  know  nothing, 
without  dropping  in  to  see  what  sort  of 
pasture  he  is  feeding  in?" 

"Well,  my  neighbors  all  do  the  same." 

"Ought  they,  do  you  think?" 

"I  suppose  not;  but  do  you  enjoy  vis- 
itors?" 

"I  have  not  taught  long,  and  they 
embarrass  me.  Yet  I  have  been  thinking 
a  good  deal  since  I  came  here,  trying  to 
find  the  best  way  to  help  my  pupils,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  visitors  we  should  not  mind 
them  so  much.  Then  they  would  not 
come  as  visitors,  but  simply  as  one  of  us. 
The  children  would  feel  that  their  parents 
are  interested,  and  it  would  bring  the 
home  nearer.  Parents  are  loth  to  be- 
lieve that  their  children  do  wrong.  They 
do  not  know  this  side  of  their  children's 
nature.  The  aggravating,  rebellious  side 

(To  he  c 


shows  more  in  the  school  room  than  at 
home.  One  reason  is  they  have  more 
freedom  at  home;  another,  they  mingle 
with  many  different  dispositions ;  another, 
they  have  new  teachers  so  often  they  do 
not  know  them,  and  they  cannot  be  ruled 
by  the  natural  affection  which  is  the  first 
great  power  in  the  home.  For  fhese  rea- 
sons, teachers  and  parents  should  be  on 
more  friendly  terms." 

"I  believe  you  are  right.  I  shall  try 
to  have  Ted.  come  back." 

Mr.  Johnson  rode  away  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  conversation.  But  Ted. 
did  not  return  to  school.  Mrs.  Johnson 
wrote  to  Superintendent  Bowen,  who,  in 
reply  gave  her  to  understand  that  he 
took  the  part  of  no  unruly  boy  against  a 
teacher.  School  went  on  peacefully. 
Theodore  often  rode  by  on  his  pony, 
never  failing  to  speak  to  "Pomp"  so  that 
the  school  could  hear  him,  but  no  one 
ever  minded,  and  he  finally  grew  tired 
of  the  long  vacation. 

tinned. ) 


AN  OLD  AUTHORITY. 

ALEXANDER  L.  BONDURANT,   UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


It  is  hard  for  us  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation to  realize  when  we  see  all  around 
us  the  beneficent  fruits  of  widely-dif- 
fused education  that  even  in  compara- 
tirely  recent  times  in  our  country  learn- 
ing was  regarded  as  the  prerogative  of 
the  few,  and  that  the  dominant  class 
tabooed  the  idea  of  free  education.  But 
the  system  has  been  successfully  tried  in 
America,  and  is  now  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. A  word  favoring  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  storied  past  which  states  the 
case  remarkably  well.  Pliny  the  younger 
is  writing  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  the  his- 
torian, and  he  tells  him  that  he  has  been 
visiting  his  native  place,  Como.  "One 
day,"  said  he,  "I  met  a  lad  and  asked 
him  where  he  went  to  school.  'At 
Mediolonum,'  said  he.  'And  why  not 
here?'  And  his  father,  who  was  with 
him:  'Because  we  have  no  schools.' 
And  Pliny:  'Why  haven't  you,  for  this 
matter  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
you   heads  of  families?'    And   at  the 


proper  moment  (says  Pliny)  a  number  of 
the  leading  citizens  heard  of  this  remark 
of  mine.  Home  is  the  best  place  for 
children  to  receive  their  education,  for 
here  they  are  under  the  supervision  of 
their  parents,  and  then,  too,  the  expense 
is  much  less.  I  haven't  any  children 
myself,  but  love  of  my  birthplace  still 
possesses  me,  and  I  offered  to  pay  a 
third  of  a  teacher's  wages.  I  was  willing 
to  pay  his  entire  salary,  but  feared  that 
the  gift  might  be  used  injudiciously,  for 
I  have  noticed  that  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens where  teachers  are  employed  at  pub- 
lic expense.  But  the  remedy,  I  think, 
lies  in  this:  Let  the  parents  be  the  ones 
who  employ  the  teacher,  and  let  them  see 
that  he  discharges  his  duties  properly." 

Here  is  given  in  brief  compass  the 
reasons  for  this  system  of  education,  to- 
gether with  its  dangers  and  their  remedy. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  school  board 
to  spread  these  words  of  the  wise  old 
Latin  upon  their  record. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


The  Illinois  County  Superintendent. 

Some  letters  received  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  our  efforts  to  express  in  plain  English 
our  views  upon  the  matter  of  greatest  ed- 
ucational concern  to  Illinois,  at  this  time, 
have  been  futile  in  some  cases.  We  had 
little  expectation  that  our  strictures 
upon  the  present  methods  of  some  county- 
superintendents  would  be  received  with 
favor  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
present  conditions.  If  there  is  anyone 
bold  enough  to  defend  the  practices 
which  we  criticise,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
him  space  in  which  to  do  it  in  the  Public- 
School  Journal. 

Our  contention  is  that  practices  have 
grown  up  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
state  course  of  study  which  emphasize 
beyond  endurance  its  tendency  to  me- 
chanism. The  course  does  not  recom- 
mend that  the  chief  of  the  superintend- 
ent's duties  shall  be  farmed  out,  and  that 
the  schools  shall  be  ridden  by  mechanical 
outlines,  and  corresponding  examination 
questions,  with  the  accompanying  dis- 
honest evasions  and  practices.  But  these 
are  all  in  the  schools  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties whose  superintendents  have  fathered 
the  course  from  the  beginning.  They  do 
not  know  it,  but  some  of  their  own  teach- 
ers could  enlighten  them.  What,  for  in- 
stance, would  these  superintendents  think 
of  the  moral  influence  of  an  examination 
where  pupils  in  a  fifth  grade  were  given 
the  fourth  or  even  the  third  grade  ex- 
amination questions,  and  the  standing 
thus  obtained  was  recorded  as  their  ex- 
amination in  the  fifth  grade  work?  This 
is  one  of  the  many  crooked  ways  by  which 
appearances  are  kept  up. 

Now  the  Public-School  Journal  ad- 
vocates the  abolition  of  these  abuses,  and 
believes  that  the  surest  way  of  doing  it  is 
to  abolish  this  entire  examination  busi- 
ness, for  a  time  at  least.  The  course  of 
study,  in  so  far  as  it  sugorests  what,  of 
the  text-books,  ought  to  be  learned  in 
each  grade,  and  also  ways  and  means  of 
doing  it,  will  continue  to  guide  the  inex- 
perienced teacher.  This  was  its  mission 
from  the  first.    Our  complaint  of  the  re- 


vised edition  is  that  it  does  not  seek  to 
make  the  teacher  dissatisfied  with  the 
grind  which  works  for  examination  re- 
sults, and  to  stimulate  him  in  every  sub- 
ject to  work  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
chapter  on  observation  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  manual.  We  were  told  lately  by 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  present  system 
that  hardly  anyone  in  the  state  was-mak- 
ing  any  use  of  that  chapter.  This,  he 
thought,  was  evidence  conclusive  that  it 
was  worthless. 

To  our  thinking  this  is  evidence  con- 
clusive of  the  bad  effects  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  does  not  foster  open- 
mindedness  to  better  ideas  and  methods 
of  teaching.  To  teach  the  children  to 
learn  by  observing,  he  seems  to  think, 
cannot  be  done  in  the  schools.  It  cannot 
be  done  until  the  machine  is  limbered  up 
and  teachers  are  held  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  common  intelligence  and  are 
given  freedom  to  use  it.  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  course  to  prescribe  a 
way  for  the  teacher  to  follow  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that,  nine  out  of  ten  so  in- 
terpret it,  with  outlines  and  examina- 
tions, etc.,  to  boot. 

What  do  we  propose  as  a  substitute 
for  this  machine? 

First— Convince  your  teachers  that 
they  are  to  use  the  course  of  study  and 
not  be  enslaved  by  it.  Their  business  is 
to  teach  the  subjects  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes, and  they  will  be  expected  to  use 
every  means  available  for  learning  how 
to  do  this.  The  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  them. 

Second — Begin  the  study  throughout 
the  county  of  the  teaching  of  some  one 
subject.  Is  not  reading  this  subject?  It 
is  the  headstone  of  the  corner  of  common 
school  education,  and  it  has  been  re- 
jected for  more  than  a  generation,  except 
on  its  merely  mechanical, and  formal  side 
of  learning  to  call  words  readily  at  sight. 
Teaching  reading  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing noble  ideals  and  purposes  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  as  well  as  good 
forms  of  language,  has  been  a  lost  art  too 
long.    At  no  time  in  our  history  has  so 
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much  interest  centered  around  the  sub- 
ject of  reading  in  the  public  schools  as 
now.  Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
teachers  of  each  county  to  make  a  special 
study  of  this  matter  for  a  year?  There 
is  an  abundant  and  rich  literature  upon 
it  that  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking. 
With  a  county  superintendent  to  guide 
and  inspire,  great  things  could  be  done 
in  a  year  toward  establishing  a  taste 
and  habit  of  reading  in  every  district, 
and  elfective  methods  of  teaching  it. 

The  study  of  teaching  one  subject,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  practice  that 
would  result  therefrom,  would  react  fav- 
orably upon  the  teaching  of  every  other 
subject.  One  cannot  learn  to  teach  read- 
ing well  without  teachingeverything  else 
better.  Do  not  reply  that  there  are  so 
many  inexperienced  teachers  every  year 
that  we  must  go  over  the  same  old  grind. 

The  old  grind  is  no  more  easily  learned 
than  live,  inspiring  teaching.  And  be- 
sides, are  we  not  pointing  the  only  way 
by  which  the  people  will  come  to  see  the 
difference  between  good  teaching  and 
poor.  So  long  as  you  level  doion  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  system  and 
estimate  teachers  by  marks  obtained 
honestly  or  otherwise,  you  are  placing 
no  incentive  before  the  better  teachers  to 
grow.  Gr.P.B. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Recent  Educational  Publications. 

pry's  primary  geography. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  beau- 
tiful primary  geography.  We  have  never 
seen  better  illustrations  or  more  of  them 
in  a  book  of  this  grade.  Many  of  them 
are  engraved  from  photographs  of  actual 
scenes.  In  some  instances  a  number  of 
pictures  are  so  arranged  upon  a  single 
page  as  to  present  a  connection  of 
scenes,  illustrating  a  single  geographical 
idea,  and  relief  maps  are  used  in  abund- 
ance. Alexander  E.  Fry  is  the  author, 
and  the  educational  public  naturally  ex- 
pected  a  superior  book.  The  general  plan 
of  it  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  child  is  made  acquainted  with 
certain  geographical  elements  or  types, 
and  some  instruction  is  given  pointing  to 
the  history  of  their  formation;  such  as 
hills,  mountains,   and  valleys,  slopes, 


plains,  soil,  rain,  brooks,  rivers,  lakes, 
river  systems,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Then  an  attempt  is  made  to  see  the 
world  as  a  great  ball  swinging  in  space, 
and  to  show  the  commanding  physical 
features  of  its  surface. 

3.  Prom  the  world  as  a  whole  the  book 
proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  each  continent,  beginning  with 
South  America.  The  animals  and  vegeta- 
tion are  incidentally  considered. 

4.  Then  comes  a  study  of  the  peoples. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  that  this 
department  makes  the  home-life  of  the 
children  in  different  countries  the  point 
of  departure  in  learning  the  character, 
civilization,  and  occupations  of  the  people. 
The  pictures  tell  much  more  than  the 
text. 

5.  Then  follows  a  fuller  treatment  of 
climate,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
here  the  study  of  the  physical  features 
virtually  ends. 

6.  The  last  twenty-five  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  ordinary  text-book  matter 
that  fills  all  other  primary  geographies: 
—  good  pictures,  good  topographical 
maps,  and  facts,  unadorned,  and  unin- 
teresting to  children,  but  important  for 
men  and  women  to  know. 


The  little  book  seems  to  us  to  be  so 
great  an  improvement  upon  the  average 
primary  geography  as  to  rule  most  com- 
petitors out  of  the  race.  The  scientific 
imagination  is  stimulated  at  every  point; 
or,  at  least,  a  very  forcible  suggestion  is 
made  to  the  teacher  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  this,  and  of  a  way  in  which  it  may 
be  done.  No  primary  geography  can  con- 
tain a  tenth  part  of  the  matter  which 
should  be  presented  by  the  teacher.  It 
can  only  blaze  the  way.  If  the  teacher  is 
not  "woodsman"  enough  to  make  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  path  which  the  text- 
book only  outlines,  and  so  clothe  this 
skeleton  with  real  living  experiences^ 
this  book,  as  well  as  any  and  every  other, 
will  be  a  "  failure,"  because  the  teacher 
does  not  know  what  or  how  to  teach.  A 
text-book  can  be  only  a  book  of  texts, 
and  point  the  way. 

Not  since  the  first  publication  of  G-uy- 
ot's  geographies  has  a  text-book  on  this 
subject  awakened  so  much  interest  as 
this.  It  has  been  attacked  and  defended  in 
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one  of  our  leading  educational  magazines 
by  eminent  educators.  These  "reviews" 
call  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  "inter- 
views" and  criticisms  issued  by  rival 
book  firms  in  the  old  days  of  text-book 
wars.  They  expend  their  energy  upon 
minor  details — the  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin — to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier 
matters. 

There  are  at  least  three  questions  in- 
volved in  the  discussion  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  geography: 

What  is  geography? 

Shall  the  leading  process  be  syn- 
thetic or  shall  it  be  analytic? 

The  doctors  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
geography  is.  Some  make  the  early 
study  of  it  identical  with  the  study 
of  natural  history.  A  course  was  out- 
lined and  published  in  the  last  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association, — it  was  prepared  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School, —  which 
made  no  reference  to  what  the  educational 
public  has  been  calling  geography,  before 
the  child  had  reached  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  of  school.  The  preparatory  work 
was  all  natural  history.  This  places  the 
chief  emphasis  upon  physical  geography, 
as  this  term  is  generally  interpreted. 

Another  theory  is  that  geography  is 
peculiar  in  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  the 
social,  and,  especially,  to  the  business 
relations  of  men.  It  is  through  geogra- 
phy that  the  child  gains  his  most  lasting 
and  strongest  impressions  of  the  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  dependence  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  daily  recurring  object  les- 
son, teaching  the  doctrine  that  each 
works  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  in  human 
society — the  doctrine  of  universal  char- 
ity. In  this  theory  the  natural  history 
of  the  earth  is  relatively  secondary.  The 
child  must  know  so  much  of  it  as  will 
give  him  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth  that  make  mankind 
seek  to  know  each  other,  and  enter  into 
commercial  relations.  This  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  forms  of  land 
and  water,  of  climate,  of  vegetation,  of 
animals,  of  minerals,  and  of  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  vocations  of  different  peoples. 
Incidentially,  the  causes  of  these  forms, 
climate,  etc.,  will  be  presented  as  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  understand,  devel- 
opes. 

Suppose  that  we  define  geography  as 


the  "science  of  the  present  appearance 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,"  or  as  a 
"knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  as  th& 
home  of  man,"  putting  essentially  the 
same  meaning  into  both  definitions. 
Those  advocating  the  first  theory  would 
holdthatwhat  man  has  done,and  is  doings 
to  change  the  appearance  of  this  surface 
is  of  minor  importance  to  what  nature 
did  before  the  advent  of  man, and  that  this 
latter  and  more  fundamental  knowledge 
must  be  first  taught,  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  man's  work  upon  the  earth.  It 
is  the  theory  that  what  nature  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  is  infinitely  superior  for 
educative  material,  to  that  which  man 
has  done,  and  is  doing.  This,  we  under- 
stand to  be,  in  the  rough,  Col.  F. 
Parker's  view  of  geography. 

The  other  interpretation  of  the  above 
definition  considers  man's  work  in  fitting 
up  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  his  home, 
to  be  the  leading  idea  in  elementary  geog- 
raphy; or,  at  least,  an  idea  in  the 
front  rank.  It  is  the  "present  appear- 
ance of  the  earth  as  md>>xi'B,  present  home'* 
that  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  study. 
This  makes  man  an  important  factor,  and 
the  leading  purpose  of  geographical  study 
is  to  bring  the  pupil  into  a  completer 
knowledge  and  a  stronger  sympathy 
with  mankind,  as  well  as  into  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  various  races  of 
men  have  developed. 

In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  hu- 
man element  is  nothing.  In  geography 
it  is  the  essential  thing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  its  final  purpose. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  ta 
discuss  definitions,  nor  to  try  to  sepa- 
rate this  hybrid  science  of  geography 
from  the  other  natural  and  human  sci- 
ences. We  have  always  affirmed  that 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  this,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  geography  must 
he  seen  to  be  the  study  of  the  influence 
of  place  or  position  on  the  earth's  surface 
upon  all  natural  and  human  phenomena. 

With  those  holding  the  first  theory 
the  synthetic  process  takes  the  lead  in 
the  study  of  geography. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  second 
theory  there  are  two  general  views  as  to 
method.  The  one  teaches  the  child  the 
geographical  elements  first — the  type 
forms — in  order  that  he  may  have  a  sup- 
ply of  "apperceiving  ideas"  with  which 
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to  interpret  maps  and  globes,  and  to  see 
the  world  as  a  whole  revolving  in  space. 
With  these  ideas  he  is  led  to  imagine  the 
appearance  of  the  world  as  it  would  be 
seen  if  he  could  rise  in  a  balloon  toward 
the  stars.  This  is  substantially  the 
thought  of  Fry's  Geography.  It  makes 
short  work  of  the  study  of  the  type 
forms,  and  then  begins  to  create  an  im- 
age of  the  world  as  a  whole.  From  the 
vague  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  unit, 
the  study  proceeds,  with  analysis  as  the 
leading  process,  to  the  study  of  the  parts. 
These  parts  are  always  to  be  held  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  whole  unit,  while 
the  study  is  going  on,  which  means  that 
each  part  must  be  constantly  seen  in  its 
relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  unit. 
In  other  words,  the  child  is  never  to  lose 
his  bearings  in  the  study  of  continents, 
states,  or  cities. 

Another  view  as  to  method,  is  that  the 
child  shall  make  a  closer  and  more  ex- 
tended study  of  home  and  home  environ- 
ment before  proceeding  to  this  analytic 
study  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  con- 
ception of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
given  very  early,  but  it  is  vague,  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  vague  for  some  time. 
The  aim  is  to  lead  the  child  to  relate  ev« 
erything  he  learns  to  the  particular 
place  in  which  he  lives.  He  must,  there- 
fore, know  his  home.  From  what  he  sees 
and  hears  he  must  form  his  images  of 
what  he  would  see  and  hear  in  other 
places.  Not  only  the  natural  elements 
that  enter  into  geography,  but  the 
human  elements  also  must  be  studied. 
The  child  learns  about  farming,  garden- 
ing, manufacturing,  mining,  government, 
etc.,  by  first  studying  these  things  in  his 
environment.  He  first  learns  in  the 
small  what  it  is  the  function  of  geogra- 
phy to  teach  him  in  the  large.  From 
his  immediate  home  he  goes  out  in  the 
imagination  to  the  section  of  county  in 
which  he  lives.  If  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  then  this  is  made  an  object  of 
study  as  to  its  physical  and  human  fea- 
tures, and  the  history  of  its  early  settle- 
ment. If  in  New  England,  a  similar 
study  of  that  section  must  be  made. 

Thus  the  pupil's  mind  is  enriched  with 
ideas  by  which  he  can  more  truly  inter- 
pret books,  pictures,  maps,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  teacher  when  the  analytic 
study  of  the  world  as  a  unit  is  taken  up. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  governing 


ideas  that  determine  the  ways  of  pro- 
cedure in  geographical  teaching  at  the 
present  time.  We  do  not  now  see  how 
the  first  theory  can  ever  prevail,  nor  do 
we  see  how  the, last  can  become  general 
very  soon,  for  the  reason  that  it  pre- 
sumes that  competent  persons  are  em- 
ployed  to  teach  the  schools.  Every  the- 
ory of  teaching,  that  is  not  purely  me- 
chanical, is  handicapped  at  the  start  by 
the  indifference  of  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents and  their  subjection  to  text- 
book. But  this  is  mending  in  spots,  and 
the  spots  are  growing  more  numerous  and 
extending  their  boundaries.  The  yeast  is 
working  though  it  leavens  slowly. 

G.P.B. 


Nature  Study  in  First  Grade. 
III. 

THE  SHEEP. 
[By  comparison  with  the  cow.] 

What  other  animals,  besides  cows  and 
calves,  have  you  seen  grazing  in  pasture? 
(Horses  and  sheep. )  Have  all  seen  sheep? 
[If  any  are  unfamiliar  with  them  a  visit 
should  be  made  to  one,  or,  better,  to  a 
flock.  Perhaps  some  child  may  have  a 
pet  lamb,  which,  like  Mary's  in  the  poem, 
might  follow  him  "to  school  one  day." 
This  would  afford  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity for  close  study.] 

Watch  the  sheep  as  it  eats  grass. 
What  does  it  do?  How  does  it  bite  the 
grass  off  ?  (With  its  front  teeth. )  Look 
at  these  front  teeth.  [The  children 
might  do  this  at  home  and  report  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  discover  that  the 
sheep  has  no  teeth  in  the  front  part  of 
its  upper  jaw.]  What  other  animal  have 
you  found  lacking  teeth  here?    (The  cow. ) 

See  how  long  the  sheep  chews  the 
grass  before  swallowing.  What  are  these 
sheep  over  here  doing?  (Lying  down 
and  chewing  their  cuds.)  What  will 
these  sheep  that  are  eating  so  rapidly 
now,  do  by  and  by?  What  other  animal 
eats  grass  in  the  same  way?  (The cow.) 
From  what  you  know  of  the  cow's  cud, 
tell  me  how  you  think  the  sheep  gets  its 
cud?  [Children  review  process  of  rumin- 
ation in  the  cow.  If  this  study  is  taken 
up  in  the  winter  time  the  children  ob- 
serve the  sheep  eating  hay  instead  of 
grass.] 

Which  eats  the  grass  off  the  shorter, 
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the  cow  or  the  sheep?  Why  can  thesheep 
do  this? 

Does  the  sheep  eat  corn  in  the  same 
way  that  a  cow  eats  it?  [Children  name 
any  differences  that  they  may  have  ob- 
served.] (A  sheep  nibbles  off  the  ker- 
nels.) Watch  it  and  see  how  it  does  this. 
What  else  does  it  eat?  Does  it  eat  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  beets,  as  a  cow  eats 
them?  What  difference?  Does  it  hold 
the  ear  down  with  its  foot,  as  the  dog 
often  does,  when  eating  its  food?  How 
do  the  cow  and  sheep  eat  salt?  How  do 
they  drink  water? 

Notice  how  lightly  the  sheep  step 
around.  Let  us  look  at  their  little  feet. 
What  do  you  find?  (They,  like  the  cow, 
walk  on  their  toe-nails — two  on  each 
foot.) 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much  the  cow 
and  sheep  are  alike?  They  surely  must 
be  cousins.  Name  those  points  in  which 
they  are  alike. 

(a)  Both  have  cloven  hoofs  (walk  on 
toe-nails.) 

{b)  Both  lack  teeth  in  front  part  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

(c)  Both  chew  the  cud. 

Are  they  unlike  in  any  ways?  Look  at 
the  two  as  they  graze  side  by  side.  How 
can  you  tell  them  apart?  (The  cow  is 
much  larger  than  the  sheep.  The  sheep 
-could  run  under  the  cow.  The  sheep  is 
nearer  the  size  of  the  shepherd  dog.) 

If  both  were  of  the  same  size  could  you 
tell  them  apart  by  their  looks?  (The 
sheep  has  a  wool  coat,  the  cow,  a  hair 
■coat.)  Is  there  any  other  difference  in 
these  coats,  except  that  one  is  wool  and 
the  other  hair?  (The  sheep's  coat  is 
usually  white — occasionally  brown — the 
•cow's  coat  may  be  white,  red,  black,  or 
spotted.)  Is  there  not  still  another  dif- 
ference between  the  sheep's  coat  and 
that  of  the  cow?  (The  sheep's  wool  coat 
is  much  thicker  than  the  cow's  hair  coat.) 

Let  us  look  closely  at  this  wool  coat. 
Have  wool  in  the  class.  Each  child  may 
pick  his  to  pieces  and  see  if  it  is  at  all 
like  the  cow's  hair  coat.  (It  is  hair,  only 
the  hairs  are  much  finer  than  those  of 
the  cow,  and  they  are  wavy  and  seem  to 
be  fastened  together,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  pull  them  apart.  Stretch  one  of  these 
fine  hairs.  What  about  its  length,  now? 
(It  is  much  longer  than  it  looks  to  be 
when  on  the  sheep.)  Does  the  wool  lie 
down  on  the  sheep's  body  in  the  same 


way  that  the  hair  lies  down  on  the  cow's 
body? 

You  have  told  me  that  the  sheep  and 
cow  are  unlike  in  size,  and  wear  different 
kinds  of  coats. 

If  the  sheep  were  of  the  same  size  as 
the  cow  and  wore  the  same  kind  of  a 
coat,  could  you  tell  them  apart?  (Not 
many  sheep  have  horns.)  Do  all  cows 
have  horns?  (Many  have  none. )  Could 
you  tell  them  apart  by  the  looks  of  their 
horns?  Look  at  the  sheep  with  horns 
and  the  cow  with  horns  and  see.  (The 
cow's  horns  are  round,  quite  smooth, 
and  pointed.  They  usually  start  out 
from  the  head  in  opposite  directions, 
then  curve  inward  and  forward  so  they 
can  hook  with  them.  [Children  show  by 
drawing  at  the  board.]  The  sheep's 
horns  grow  backward  and  downward, 
often  forming  a  curl.  They  are  not 
round,  and  are  rough.  [Children  draw  a 
sheep's  head  to  show  how  its  horns  look.] 
Can  you  think  why  it  is  well  that  the 
sheep's  horns  do  not  stand  out  in  front 
of  its  head?  (Sheep  crowd  close  to- 
gether in  the  fold  at  night,  or  when 
frightened,  and  sharp  pointed  horns 
such  as  the  cow  has  would  be  apt  to  in- 
jure other  sheep.) 

How  can  sheep  keep  away  their  ene- 
mies with  such  horns,  or  no  horns  at  all, 
as  in  most  cases?  [Children  relate  any 
experience  of  their  own,  or  such  as  they 
have  heard  of  the  terrible  blow  given  by 
a  sheep  with  its  head,  butting.  The 
large  horned  sheep  are  usually  willing  to 
do  the  fighting  for  a  flock.  They  are  no 
cowards.  [The  teacher  might  relate  in- 
stances showing  the  bravery  of  the  rams 
in  defending  a  flock.]  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed a  mamma  sheep  when  a  dog  came 
near  her  lamb?  What  did  she  do  to 
show  her  anger?  (Stamped  her  foot.) 
And  if  the  dog  came  nearer,  what  did  she 
do? 

Then  she  can  fight  to  save  her  baby 
from  harm,  even  though  she  has  no 
horns. 

You  may  tell  me  again  some  difference 
between  the  sheep's  horns  and  those  of 
the  cow? 

In  how  many  points  have  we  found  the 
sheep  different  in  looks  from  the  cow? 

Now,  if  the  sheep  were  like  the  cow  in 
size,  wore  the  same  kind  of  a  coat,  and 
had  the  same  kind  of  horns,  could  you  still 
tell  them  apart?  Look  closely  at  the  an- 
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imals  and  see.  (The  end  of  a  cow's  nose 
is  wide  and  bare.)  Its  nostrils  are  far 
apart.  The  sheep's  nose  is  more  pointed. 
There  is  hair  on  the  end  of  its  nose  and 
its  nostrils  are  quite  close  together. 

Let  us  name  the  differences  in  looks 
between  the  sheep  and  the  cow.  (a)  The 
sheep  is  smaller  than  the  cow.  (b)  It 
wears  a  wool  coat,  while  the  cow  wears  a 
hair  coat,  (c)  The  sheep's  horns  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  cow.  [Children 
explain.]  (d)  Their  noses  are  different. 
[Children  explain.] 

But  I  might  be  able  to  tell  a  sheep 
from  a  cow  without  looking  at  one. 
How?  (By  its  cry.  A  sheep  says,  "Baa." 
A  cow  says,  "  Moo."  We  call  the  sheep's 
cry  a  bleat,  and  the  cow's  a  bawl,  loo,  or 
bellow.)  When  do  we  hear  the  sheep 
bleating  a  great  deal?  (In  the  spring, 
when  the  lambs  are  little.)  And  how  do 
the  lambs  answer  their  mothers'  calls? 
The  sheep  bleat  also,  when  they  are 
hungry  or  thirsty.  So  we  can  tell  sheep 
and  cows  apart  both  by  seeing  and  by 
hearing  them.  The  scent  of  the  sheep  is 
also  peculiar. 

We  found  that  the  cow  does  a  great 
deal  for  us.  Is  the  sheep  also  our  good 
friend?  What  does  it  do  for  us?  (Its 
wool  is  made  into  blankets  for  our  beds, 
warm  shawls,  cloaks,  coats,  etc.)  [Chil- 
dren show  garments  made  of  wool.] 
How  do  we  get  it  from  the  sheep?  (Men 
cut  it  off  with  great  sheep-shears.)  How 
often?  But  is  it  not  very  dirty  after 
being  worn  without  change  for  a  whole 
year?  [Children  tell  about  the  sheep 
washing  which  occurs  a  few  days  before 
the  shearing.  If  none  have  seen  the  pro- 
cess the  teacher  explains  and  shows  pic- 
tures.] Then  when  their  wool  becomes 
dry,  what  is  done?  [Children  who  have 
seen  sheep  sheared  explain  how  the  coat 
is  taken  of,  and  how  packed  away.  The 
teacher  shows  good  pictures  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  this  done.  Show 
sheep-shears,  explaining  how  they  are 
worked.]  An  explanation  of  the  making 
of  wool  into  cloth  is  given  the  second 
year. 

Did  we  use  the  outside  coat  of  the  cow? 
For  clothing?  For  what,  then?  Which 
outer  coat,  that  of  the  sheep  or  that  of 
the  cow  is  of  the  more  use  to  us?  Do 
we  use  the  under  coat  of  the  sheep?  Is 
it  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  the 


cow?  [Compare  some  pieces  of  pelts  of 
each.]  Does  the  sheep  need  as  thick  an 
undercoat  as  the  cow?  Why  not?  (Its  wool 
coat  is  so  much  thicker  than  the  hair  coat 
of  the  cow.)  What  is  made  from  this  thin 
under  coat  of  the  sheep?  (Leather  out  of 
which  gloves  are  made  and  in  which 
books  are  bound.)  [Show  articles  made 
from  sheep  skin.  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
as  useful  as  the  cow's  under  coat? 

What  else  does  the  sheep  give  us?  (Its 
flesh  to  eat.)  What  do  we  call  it?  (Mut- 
ton.) Do  we  use  its  fat?  What  do  we  call 
it?  (Mutton  tallow.)  For  what  is  it  used?" 
(Candles,  soap,  and  healing  ointments 
and  salves.  Its  tongue  is  used  for  food 
also.) 

Which  does  the  most  for  us,  the  sheep, 
the  cow  or  the  shepherd  dog?  Which  one 
do  you  like  best  for  a  pet? 

Children  draw  pictures  of  cow  and 
sheep  side  by  side,  if  possible  from  ob- 
jects. Lead  them  to  correct  their  own 
mistakes  in  representation  by  reference 
to  the  real  object. 

A  chart  showing  the  products  of  tha 
sheep  might  also  be  made. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 


Memory  Gems — "Mary's  Little  Lamb" 
and  the  following: 

THE  SHEEP. 

Lazy  sheep,  pray  tell  me  why 
In  the  pleasant  fields  you  lie, 
Eating  grass  and  daisies  white 
From  morning  till  the  night? 
Everything  can  something  do, 
But  what  kind  of  use  are  you? 

Nay,  my  little  master,  nay; 
Do  not  serve  me  so  I  pray. 
Don't  you  see  the  wool  that  grows 
On  my  back  to  make  your  clothes? 
Cold,  and  very  cold,  you'd  get 
If  I  did  not  give  you  it. 

True,  it  seems  a  pleasant  thing 
To  nip  the  daisies  in  the  spring; 
But  many  chilly  nights  I  pass 
On  the  cold  and  dewy  grass; 
Or  pick  a  scanty  dinner  where 
All  the  common's  brown  and  bare. 

Then  the  farmer  comes  at  last, 
When  the  merry  spring  is  past. 
And  cuts  my  woolly  coat  away 
To  warm  you  in  the  winter's  day. 
Little  master,  this  is  why 
In  the  pleasant  fields  I  lie. 

— Jane  Taylor. 
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The  Difference. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal  : 

Will  you  answer  in  the  Journal  the  follow- 
ing question  in  grammar,  and  oblige: 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  modification  of 
a  relative  and  adjective  clause?  Or,  in  short, 
compare  and  contrast  the  adjective  and  relative 
clause.  L.  W.  S. 

The  adjective  clause  always  denotes 
some  attribute  of  an  object.  By  object 
is  meant  that  of  v^hich  something  might 
be  affirmed.  The  adverbial  clause  dif- 
fers from  it  in  that  it  expresses  an  attri- 
buteof  some  other  attribute.  Thesubstan- 
tive  clause  always  expresses  some  object 
of  which  some  predicate  might  be  affirmed. 
Both  adjective  and  adverbial  clauses  are 
relat  ve  in  that  they  relate  to  some  object 
or  some  attribute. 

This  seems  to  us  the  only  legitimate 
use  of  the  word  relative  in  connection 
with  clauses.  But  some  text-books  that 
have  a  mania  for  classification  make 
a  class  of  clauses  that  they  call 
relative  because  they  contain  relative 
pronouns;  that  is,  pronouns  that  perform 
the  double  office  of  nouns  and  conjunc- 
tions. This  seems  to  us  a  purely  ar- 
bitrary classification  that  is  of  no  prac- 
tical use  in  the  study  of  grammar.  In 
the  sentence:  "The  fact  that  some  per- 
sons make  these  distinctions  is  admitted, " 
the  clause  is  adjective  but  does  not  con- 
tain a  relative  pronoun.  It  is  adjective 
because  it  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"fact,"  which  is  a  general  term,  to  the 
particular  idea  expressed  in  the  clause. 
In  so  far  as  it  expresses  this  limitation  it 
is  adjective;  but  in  so  fai  as  it  expresses 
the  same  idea  as  the  word  "fact"  it  is 
substantive. 

The  limitation  of  the  general  idea, 
"fact"  to  this  particular  fact  is  necessary 
to  any  clear  expression  of  the  meaning. 
The  adjective  function  of  the  clause  is, 
therefore,  an  important  one,  and  it  may 
properly  be  called  an  adjective  clause 
notwithstanding  its  substantive  charac- 
ter. In  the  sentence,  "The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected  has  become  the 
headstone  of  the  corner,"  the  adjective 
clause  limits  the  application  of  the  gen- 
eral term  "stone"  to  a  particular  individ- 
ual stone,  as  in  the  sentence  given  above. 
But  the  pronoun  is  used  and  is  made  to  per- 
form 'the  office  of  conjunction  besides 
denoting:  the  object.  This  is  the  only 
reason  for  putting  it  into  a  class  called 


"relative  clauses."  We  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  this  fact  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  the  formation  of  a 
class  called  relative  clauses.  It  is  an- 
other example  of  excessive  classification 
that  hampers  more  than  it  helps. — [Ed. 


Teaching  Reading  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth. 
Readers. 

II. 

In  a  former  article,  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  master- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  reading  lesson. 
The  reader  is  waiting,  probably,  for  some 
suggestions  as  to  a  method  of  doing  this. 

How  not  to  do  it. — We  feel  called  upon 
to  question  the  value  of  some  methods 
that  have  come  into  vogue  in  some  of  the 
territory  in  which  The  Journal  circu- 
lates. They  originated  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  teacher  of  position  and  influence 
awoke  "from  a  deep  dream  of  peace,"  to 
the  fact  that  (1)  when  anything  is  done, 
somebody  or  something  does  it ;  (2)  that  it 
is  done  at  some  time;  and  (3)in  someplace; 
and  that  the  doing  is  (4)  like  something 
else;  or  (5)  different  from  some  other  thing ; 
(6)  that  there  was  an  end  or  purpose  in 
the  doing;  (7)  that  certain  causes  con- 
joined to  effect  the  doing;  (8)  that  cer- 
tain effects  followed;  (9)  that  the  move- 
ment consisted  of  parts  or  stages,  etc., 
etc.  Now,  because  these  are  ideas  in- 
volved in  all  doing,  it  was  thought  that 
everything  that  we  learn  should  be 
studied  under  these  distinct  heads  or 
categories.  Reading  was  no  exception  to 
this  universal  rule,  and  every  reading 
lesson  must  be  analyzed  after  this  fash- 
ion, and  by  dint  of  cutting  and  splicing, 
made  to  fit  the  iron  mould  of  "thought 
analysis,"  which  the  teacher  had  de- 
termined beforehand  that  the  author  had 
filled,  or  ought  to  have  filled  if  he  had  not. 
To  make  such  an  analysis  of  so  simple  a 
poem  as  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  and  follow 
each  line  thus  struck  out  to  the  limits  of 
"thoroughness" — which  was  to  the  pri- 
mal source  of  all  things,  oftentimes — con- 
sumed weeks  of  time.  We  have  known  a 
teacher  to  spend  six  weeks  with  an 
eighth  year  class  in  the  thought  analysis 
of  Anthony's  address  over  the  dead  body 
of  Caesar. 
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Now,  we  protest  against  any  theory  of 
method  which  makes  the  learner  con- 
scious at  every  step  of  his  thinking  of 
the  mechanism  of  his  thinking  apparatus. 
Self  consciousness  is  the  last  thing,  or 
one  of  the  later  things,  for  the  child  to 
study.  The  child  is  not  benefited,  but 
injured  rather,  by  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  either  a  stomach 
or  a  mind  that  acts  by  rule.  And  espe- 
cially is  it  bad  when  the  teacher  is  mis- 
taken as  to  the  rule.  Is  it  not  better 
that  he  should  lose  all  thought  of  himself 
in  the  thing  he  is  doing?  And  is  it  not  a 
questionable  procedure  to  insist  upon  the 
mechanical  application  of  the  categories 
whether  they  be  those  of  Aristotle  or 
those  of  Kant — to  either  the  author  or  his 
productions?  In  Longfellow's  "Excel- 
sior," for  example,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
study  of  the  poem  best  obtained  by  de- 
termining its  "time  relations,"  its 
^ 'space  relations,"  its  "resemblances  and 
differences,"  its  "parts,"  its  "material, 
efficient  and  final  causes,"  and  their 
corresponding  "effects,"  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  list?  Of  course  the  answer 
will  depend  upon  one's  conception  of 
what  the  purpose  is.  The  writer  believes 
the  purpose  to  be—roughly  stated — the 
mastery  of  the  imagery  in  the  poem  and 
the  language  in  which  it  is  painted,  and 
the  mastery  of  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  this  imagery  to  the  life  of  each 
one  of  us. 

The  purpose  of  every  school  exercise  is 
to  do  something  to  establish  in  the  life  of 
the  child  what  the  life  of  the  world  has 
pronounced  worthy  to  be  perpetuated. 
This  greater  and  fuller  life  of  the  world 
is  that  with  which  each  individual  life 
needs  to  be  brought  into  unity.  Educa- 
tion has  this  for  its  conscious  aim.  When 
the  school  teaches  the  child  "Excelsior," 
what  does  it  do  to  unify  the  life  of  the 
child  with  that  which  is  worthy  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  life  of  the  world?  It 
will  be  the  purpose  of  the  next  article  in 
this  series  to  try  to  answer  this  question, 
and  to  show  that  this  school  exercise, 
called  Reading,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  almost  ignored,  except  in  the  learn- 
ing of  word-forms,  and  which,  even  in 
some  of  the  better  schools,  is  prostituted 
to  the  reading  of  worthless  current 
events  instead  of  inspiring  literature, 
must  yet  become  the  most  valuable  edu- 
cational exercise  in  the  school,  by  bring- 


ing into  the  life  of  the  child  those  ideas 
and  motives  which  are  of  most  worth  in 
the  human  race.  G.P.B. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Object  of  the  Recitation. 

The  object  of  a  recitation  is  to  develop 
psychical  activities.  This  is  the  whole 
art  of  teaching  and  includes  the  aims  (1) 
to  arouse  interest,  (2)  to  discipline  the 
mind,  and  (3)  to  impart  information. 

1.  Interest  is  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  range  of  education.  It  may  be- 
long to  the  activity  put  forth,  as  in  doing 
for  doing's  sake;  to  the  object  upon 
which  the  activity  is  exercised,  as  in  the 
solution  of  an  interesting  problem,  or 
the  study  of  an  unfamiliar  form;  to  some 
remoter  end,  which  it  is  hoped  the  ac- 
tivity will  reach,  as  in  anticipated  vic- 
tory to  be  gained  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  or  the  completing  a  task.  It 
may  have  been  transferred  from  some- 
thing else  interesting,  to  the  activity  or 
its  object,  or  it  may  be  induced  by  ap- 
pealing to  social  motives  such  as  love  or 
sympathy,  or  to  rational  motives  such  as 
desire  for  knowledge,  progress,  etc. 
But  from  whatever  source,  or  in  what- 
ever way  manifested,  interest — genuine 
personal  interest — must  be  aroused  and 
sustained  throughout  the  recitation,  if 
real  teaching  is  done. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  interest  that 
inexperienced  teachers,  fresh  from  some 
"model  lesson"  may  mistake  for  the 
genuine — a  spurious  coin  put  in  circula- 
tion by  counterfeiters  of  the  "new  educa- 
tion" school.  I  have  seen  a  primary  grade 
very  much  interested  in  the  "Johnny 
story,"  the  "fish  bone,"  etc.,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  enthusiastically  learning 
to  read;  very  much  interested  in  pretty 
colored  splints  and  a  variety  or  two  of 
beans,  who  were  supposed  to  be  learning 
number.  Dr.  McClellan  in  his  Applied 
Psychology  says:  "When  pupils  have 
been  drilled  on  a  lesson  to  the  fatigue 
point  or  to  the  monotony  point,  the 
teacher  arrouses  the  flagging  attention 
by  introducing  an  interesting  story,  or 
illustration,  in  which  the  thought  of  the 
lesson  is  supposed  to  be  repeated,  and 
thus  more  'drill'  is  secured.  But  the 
real  interest  is  in  the  illustration  and 
not  in  the  thought  it  is  supposed  to  illus- 
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trate.     Children  have  been  'drilled,'  say 
on  number  two,  ringing  changes  on  one 
and  one?    Nothing  and  two?    Two  less 
two?      Till     under     the  monotonous 
ik-.  repetition  interest  and  attention  die  out; 
H   but  the  teacher  is  for  more  'drill'  and  in- 
B   troduces  interesting  stories  of  which  the 
H  heroes  are  two  mice,  or  two  cats,  or  two 
dogs,  or  tioo  elephants,  or  two  deinotheria. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  interest,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  two,  it  is  in  the  mice,  or  the 
cats,  or  the  elephants, or  the  deinotheria, 
and  so  there   is  no  attention    to  the 
WL,    thought  of  the  lesson,  but  amusement  or 
es^citement  in  the  story.    That  sort  of 
spurious  attention  is  often  seen  even  in 
advanced    classes.      College  students 
sometimes  miss  the  chief  point  of  a  lesson 
in  chemistry  through  the  brilliancy  and 
variety  of  the  experiments.    It  is  possi- 
.  ble  to  talk  interestingly  to  a  class  with- 
out either  conveying  much  information  or 
"  developing    much    power — just  as  'A 
Ward'  interested  many  an  intelligent  au- 
dience by  his  lecture  on  'The  Babes  in 
.  the  Wood,' while  giving  but  little  infor- 
'    mation  about  the  'Babes. '  " 
I       2.  Interest  is  the  stimulus  of  self-ac- 
tivity, and  self-activity  properly  directed 
is  mental  discipline — the  highest  aim  of 
i:  a  recitation.    Some  one  has  said  that  it 
matters  less  what  a  child  learns  at  school 
than  how  he  learns  it,  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize this  truth.    Comparatively  few 
of  the  many  facts  learned  at  school  are 
;   of  practical  value  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life.     But  the  powers  of  concentration 
[   and  habits  of  thought  acquired  during 
;   school  life  are  constant  and  potent  fac- 
^   tors  in  all  his  future  activities.    The  de- 
velopment of  common  sense — the  think- 
ing power — is  the  most  practical  of  all 
"practical"  education.     But  the  think- 
ing power  grows  only  through  the  pupil's 
self-activity,  and  no  amount  of  instruc- 
tion poured  into  the  five  senses  can  be- 
come mental  nourishment  until  digested 
and  assimilated  through  this  self-activity. 
This  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  teachers 
develop  their  subjects  instead  of  their 
pupils' minds.  Many  times  I  have  taught 
what  I  considered  a  logical  and  well  ar- 
ranged lesson,  but  found  that  T  could 
help  a  pupil  more  in  five  minutes  by  sit- 
ting down  by  his  side  and  working  from 
his  point  of  view  than  I  had  done  in  forty- 
five  minutes  "developing"  the  subject. 
There  are,  also,  teachers  and  educa- 


tional writers  who  seem  to  think  they 
have  solved  the  problem  of  finding  a 
royal  road  to  learning.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  in  "developing 
strength  by  making  things  easy."  Each 
lesson  is  chopped  into  mincemeat,  pul- 
verized, atomized,  and  administered  in 
homoeopathic  doses.  Forty  or  fifty  ques- 
tions on  the  number  five,  for  instance! 
How  can  our  pupils'  minds  gain  strength 
and  power,  fed  on  such  mental  pabulum? 

3.  To  impart  information,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  teacher  must  know  thor- 
oughly, and  in  all  their  relations,  the 
facts  to  be  presented.  Most  of  the  bad 
teaching  that  I  have  witnessed  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  teacher's  having 
failed  to  prepare  his  lesson.  In  prepar- 
ing a  lesson,  the  attitude  of  the  learner 
must  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  We  can  lead  the  child  to 
the  spring,  but  we  cannot  force  him  to 
drink.  His  own  mind  must  reach  out  by 
means  of  previously  acquired  knowledge 
and  grasp  the  new  facts  presented. 
Hence  each  lesson  must  be  ingrafted 
upon  the  preceding,  and  all  lessons  and 
all  subjects  made  to  form  one  harmoni- 
ous whole — an  educated  mind. 

J.  T.  Bradshaw. 


h      The  Psychology  of  Penmanship. 
III. 

Pupils  usually  take  more  delight  in 
arithmetic  than  in  any  other  subject;  we 
have  observed  this  especially  when  the 
lesson  is  in  problems  to  be  solved.  We 
need  not  go  back  many  years  to  find 
reading  one  of  the  dryest  subjects  in  our 
public  school  curriculum.  The  lesson  was 
assigned:  First,  column  of  definitions 
and  eleven  paragraphs  of  reading.  In 
the  recitation  the  words  were  spelled  and 
defined,  each  pupil  reading  a  paragraph, 
and  the  lesson  was  over.  Not  so  now. 
A  problem  is  set  as  follows:  Study  the 
selection  carefully.  First,  determine 
the  time  represented;  second,  determine 
the  place;  third,  determine  the  parts  ^ 
fourth,  determine  the  subject;  fifth,  de- 
termine the  purpose  of  the  selection; 
sixth,  show  or  prove  that  the  different 
parts  point  toward  the  purpose  you  see 
in  the  selection.  When  the  pupil  com- 
plies with  the  first  five  of  these  direc- 
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tions,  he  explains  the  problem  and  in  the 
sixth  he  is  required  to  test  his  answer. 
The  pupil  has  viewed  the  selection  as  a 
whole;  he  has  analyzed  it  and  discovered 
the  principle  (purpose)  involved;  he  has 
synthesized  it,  testing  his  analysis;  and 
now  he  sees  its  beauty,  This  result  may 
have  required  many  philosophic  questions 
by  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  guiding 
points  above. 

The  pupil  is  placed  where  he  must  ex- 
tract himself  as  far  as  possible  by  his 
own  efforts. 

What  are  the  results  of  such  progress? 
First,  it  strengthens  attention;  second, 
it  develops  the  mind;  third,  it  teaches 
him  to  observe  closely;  fourth, it  teaches 
him  to  compare,  to  contrast,  to  general- 
ize; fifth,  it  enables  him  to  acquire  clear 
precepts  of  each  letter;  sixth, it  fixes  the 
letters  and  principles  thoroughly  in  his 
memory,  hence  the  repetition  of  forms 
and  principles  need  not  be  so  frequent. 

The  foregoing  are  prime  requisites  of 
a  good  penman;  and  how  can  the  army 
of  pupils  in  this  country  be  aroused  from 
slumber,  and  have  inculcated  in  them  the 
habit  of  using  their  faculties  more  fully 
and  more  freely  than  by  teaching  this 
subject  scientifically? 

The  teachers  are  the  generals  in  this 
writing  army.  Are  they  doing  their 
duty?  It  is  quite  probable  that  we  as 
teachers  know  when  to  do,  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do,  but  too  many  of  us  are  on 
the  Potomac.  How  is  that?  says  some- 
one. A  man  in  a  western  community  had 
a  son  in  the  army  on  the  Potomac.  The 
father  received  a  letter  from  the  son, 
carefully  describing  the  beautiful  blue, 
gold  trimmed  uniforms,  the  graceful  ap- 
pearance and  the  unflinching  valor  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  glistening,  death-deal- 
ing instruments  of  war.  The  father,  re- 
plying to  the  son,  said,  "My  son,  your 
army  on  the  Potomac  is  surely  grand, 
but  just  at  this  time  we  need  an  army  on 
"the  DO  IT."  In  the  teaching  of  writing 
we  have  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea;  we 
have  Grant  moving  on  to  Richmond;  but, 
alas,  we  have  too  many  Jeff  Davis's. 

We  should  hold  in  mind  that  writing 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  general 
stages.  The  first  is  the  stage  of  learn- 
ing, covering  the  period  of  the  pupil's 
school  life.  The  second  is  the  stage  of 
application,  or  use,  covering  that  period 
of  the  pupil's  life  after  leaving  school. 


During  the  first  period  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  the  stage  of  application 
creeps  in  the  bookkeeping  work  in  the 
commercial  school,  and  in  the  language 
and  composition  work  in  the  public 
school.  And  here,  perhaps,  where  the 
stage  of  application  creeps  in,  is  where 
good  writing  receives  one  of  the  hardest 
blows.  The  writing  receives  only  sec- 
ondary attention,  hence  the  student 
drops  back  into  old  habits,  and  his  writ- 
ing is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  those 
habits.  All  through  the  first  stage  the 
mind  should  be  exceedingly  active,  until 
good  writing  becomes  a  habit.  When  a 
student  always  presents  a  nicely  written 
composition,  we  say  he  takes  pains  in 
his  writing.  In  other  words,  his  mind 
is  largely  given  to  the  writing.  The  ma- 
jor part  of  the  pupil's  school  career,  and 
in  most  cases  all  of  it  below  the  high 
school  at  least,  should  be  occupied  with 
the  learning  stage.  The  work  during 
the  day  should  reinforce  that  of  the 
writing  hour.  Most  of  our  writing  in 
the  stage  of  application  is  largely  me- 
chanical, and  for  this  reason  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  pupil  in  the  learning 
stage  to  ignore  the  functions  of  the  mind 
in  the  process,  and  put  all  the  stress  on 
the  execution.  We  see  this  manifested 
when  a  new  letter  form  is  placed  before 
the  student.  His  first  effort  is  to  make 
the  form.  We  should  first  inform  the 
mind,  and  lead  it  to  see  what  we  wish 
the  hand  to  do.  The  function  of  the 
mind  in  learning  to  write  is  the  woof  of 
the  fabric.  Practice  is  the  warp.  We 
cannot  escape  the  part  the  mind  plays  in 
the  process.  With  the  second  stage  we 
are  not  so  much  concerned  in  this  paper. 
If  the  pupil  in  the  first  stage  has  ac- 
quired percepts  of  the  letters  and  words, 
as  clear  cut  and  accurate  as  coins  drop- 
ping from  the  mint,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  will  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  second  stage. 

There  is  another  all  important  phase 
in  the  learning  stage  of  writing — that  of 
careful,  diligent,  daily  practice.  While 
the  practice  phase  requires  as  much  time 
as  the  study  phase  of  this  stage,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  former  phase. 

The  value  of  psychological  studies  is 
peculiar  in  this,  that,  to  whatever  power 
of  the  soul  they  are  directed,  they  re- 
quire  and   strengthen   the  habit  self- 
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knowfedge.  We,  as  teachers,  should 
know  our  own  state  of  mind,  and  should 
be  able  to  analyze  the  process  by  which 
we  arrive  at  such  a  state,  that  we  may 
lead  our  pupils  by  natural  steps  to  that 
which  we  see.  No  real  knowledge  of  the 
soul  can  be  gained  except  by  turning  the 
gaze  inward.  Each  teacher  must  do  this 
for  himself.  We  have  in  mind  a  prin- 
ciple, deduced  from  noting  our  own 
state  of  mind  in  writing  copies  on  the 
blackboard.  At  times  when  doing  black- 
board writing  the  words  appear  in  al- 
most perfect  alignment,  the  letters  in 
each  being  uniform.  At  other  times,  no 
alignment,  letters  irregular.  This  leads 
me  to  observe  closely  the  state  of  mind 
in  each  given  case,  and  in  so  doing  I  dis- 
covered what  seems  to  be,  the  secret  of 
proper  alignment  and  uniform  letters. 
It  is  this:  One  must  not  only  see  the 
letter  he  is  executing,  but  the  letters  in 
the  words  in  which  it  occurs  and  the 
words  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  that 
immediately  precede  the  one  being  writ- 
ten. The  first  aids  in  making  uniform 
letters,  the  latter  in  securing  good  align- 
ment. This  principle  can  be  applied  in 
addressing  envelopes  and  in  writing  on 
unruled  paper. 

This  is  a  device  for  gaining  a  clearer 
perception  of  motion.  We  may  talk 
about  motion  and  muscles,  which  is  all 
proper  in  its  place,  but  a  clear  notion  of 
proper  motion,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  re- 
sult of  observing  its  use  by  another. 
The  teacher  being  the  exhibitor,  the  stu- 
dent the  observer.  The  time  to  talk 
about  motion  and  muscles  is  when  the 
student  has  seen  the  proper  motion  ex- 
emplified by  the  instructor. 

Following  this,  a  number  of  questions 
should  be  propounded  by  the  instructor 
to  the  student,  bringing  out  the  points 
they  may  have  noticed  during  the  obser- 
vation. My  method  of  procedure  is  this: 
Seating  myself  at  a  table,  adjusting 
everything,  I  bare  the  right  arm  to  the 
elbow.  The  students  are  invited  to  come 
by  twos  to  take  observation  until  all  of 
them  have  improved  this  opportunity. 
If  but  few  pupils  are  to  be  instructed,  I 
do  this  individually. 

The  time  for  observing  being  past,  the 
students  are  asked  to  give  expression  to 
what  they  have  noticed.  False  ideas  are 
erased  and  right  ones  substituted.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  based  on  this  law 


of  didaction:  Never  tell  a  pupil  that 
which  he  may  be  led  to  discover  or  ob- 
serve for  himself. 

To  sum  up,  the  teacher  must  familiar- 
ize hers^f  with  the  subject  taught  and 
with  the  nature  of  mind. 

Scientific  instruction  creates  an  inter- 
est in  writing  as  in  no  other  study. 

The  processes  of  the  mind  should  be 
such  in  teaching  writing  that  its  facul- 
ties will  receive  training  to  the  extent 
that  the  subject  affords. 

The  stages  in  writing  are  so  intimately 
related  that  both  pupil  and  teacher  al- 
most lose  sight  of  the  learning  stage. 

These  results  in  writing  are  accom- 
plished in  the  commercial  school,  in  the 
normal  school,  and  in  the  public  school 
by  employing  specialists,  the  same  as  the 
best  results  are  attained  in  music  and 
drawing  by  employing  special  instruct- 
ors in  these  subjects.  That  our  city 
school  boards  are  awakening  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  our  young  men  and  young 
ladies,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  pen- 
manship supervisors  employed  in  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  union. 

W.  S.  HiSER. 

Sii-pt.  Penmanship,  Richmond,  Ind. 


A  Letter  from  Miss  Harrison. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

The  reproach  which  is  so  often  hurled 
at  our  heads  that  the  kindergarten 
thought  is  such  a  mystical,  idealistic 
thing  that  it  can  not  be  put  into  common 
English  is  refuted  by  the  two  sets  of  ex- 
amination questions  which  are  sent  with 
this. 

All  kindergartners  know  that  "passing 
an  examination"  does  not  make  a  good 
kindergartner.  At  the  same  time  all 
good  kindergartners  realize  that  there 
must  be  some  definite  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  And  these  examination  ques- 
tions are,  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  love  for  little  children  as 
the  only  qualification  necessary.  Love 
may  be  ignorant  love,  as  knowledge  may 
be  empty  knowledge.  The  two  are 
needed  to  make  the  right  kind  of  "a  spir- 
itual mother"  for  the  tender  years  of 
transition  out  of  the  home  circle  into  the 
broader  school  life. 

If  I  have  been  informed  aright,  two 
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years  of  good  practice  work  in  some  well 
established  training  school  is  required  be- 
fore the  student  is  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination. 

This  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
questions  on  the  technique  of  the  hand 
work. 

You  will  notice  with  pleasure,  I  am 
sure,  the  emphasis  placed  on  "good  Eng- 
lish" in  the  St.  Paul  examination,  and 
the  question,  "Of  what  value  is  the 
study  of  great  literature  to  the  kinder- 
gartner?"  in  the  Chicago  examination, 
where  a  knowledge  of  correct  English  is 
necessary  before  the  student  can  enter 
any  of  the  training  classes.  They  both 
indicate  that  general  culture  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  kindergartner's  qualifica- 
tions.        Yours  cordially, 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 

EXAMINA.TION    QUESTIONS   IN  KINDERGARTEN 
THEORY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Explain  the  object  of  Froebel's  Mothier 
Play  and  Nursery  Songs. 

2.  Give  the  five  divisions  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  explain  each  and  its  use. 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  story  in  the  kin- 
dergarten? 

4.  Write  out  a  story  as  you  would  tell  it  to 
children. 

5.  Explain  why  the  two  aims  of  the  kinder- 
garten are  to  develop  the  activities  and  foster 
the  sympathies  of  the  child. 

6.  What  is  the  object  of  Delsarte? 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  necessity  for  individual 
development  at  this  stage  in  the  child's  growth, 
(b)  Trace  correspondence  with  race  develop- 
ment. 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  music  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Write  out  a  story  of  some  poem  you  have 
read,  in  a  form  to  be  read  or  told  to  children. 

2.  Give  a  description,  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
of  some  noted  picture  you  have  seen,  as  the 
St.  Cecelia,  St.  Anthony  and  the  Christ  Child, 
Sistine  Madonna,  The  Aurora  (by  Guido),  The 
Angelus,  Christ  in  the  Temple. 

3.  How  would  you  help  the  children  to  use 
good  language  and  make  the  right  use  of  the 
laws  of  grammar  in  speaking,  besides  speaking 
correctly  to  them? 

How  would  you  prevent  their  speaking  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  as  though  reciting  a  les- 
son? 

4.  Tell  a  mythical  or  fairy  story — one  you 
may  have  read,  or  your  own. 

5.  Write  out  a  talk  or  story  for  introducing 
a  new  song.  Select  a  song  and  write  out  the 
introduction. 

6.  Write  out  a  lesson  on  the  clock;  how  would 
you  lead  the  children  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  time  and  order?  This  is  to  be  given  in  the 
lesson. 

7.  What  method  would  you  use  for  giving 


science  work  in  the  kindergarten?  Write  out 
a  lesson  on  birds  (environment,  habits  food, 
protection,  etc.),  or  birds  and  twigs,  or  flow- 
ers. 

8.  Tell  a  short  story  in  which  you  would 
give  a  number  lesson  showing  that  2  plus  2 
equals  4,  or  other  simple  examples,  in  addition 
or  substraction. 

9.  Give  a  simple  description  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  Indians,  the  southern  people,  the 
pilgrims,  the  negroes,  or  the  Germans,  in  story 
form,  as  a  story  of  a  child  of  one  of  these  {)eo- 
ples. 

10.  Write  out  the  characteristics  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics  which  you  would  make  promi- 
nent to  children  in  telling  of  them:  George 
Washington,  Christmas  Stories,  Easter  Stories, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  St.  Valentine,  The  Trade 
World. 

EXAMINATION  OF  KINDERGARTNERS,  CHICAGO, 
DEC.  1,  1894.— TIME,  THREE  HOURS. 

1.  Upon  what  general  law  must  all  educa- 
tion be  based? 

2.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten? 

3.  How  does  it  prepare  the  child  for  primary 
grades? 

4.  How  does  it  aid  in  character  building? 

5.  What  is  understood  by  the  law  of  con- 
trasts and  connections? 

Why  is  it  called  Froebel's  law? 
How  may  this  law  be  applied  to  grades  be- 
yond the  kindergarten? 

6.  Why  are  the  kindergarten  gifts  of  more 
value  than  other  playthings? 

7.  Of  what  use  are  the  kindergarten  games 
in  the  development  of  the  child? 

8.  What  are  the  constituents  of  a  good  story 
for  a  child,  as  regards  both  form  and  contents? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  nature  study  in  the 
kindergarten? 

10.  Why  are  form  and  number  taught? 

11.  What  is  Froebel's  idea  of  order? 
Should  caprice  be  tolerated  in  any  place  in 

the  development  of  the  child? 

How  may  freedom  of  action  be  secured  in  the 
kindergarten  and  laxness  or  license  avoided? 

12.  How  does  the  kindergarten  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  future  education? 

13.  Of  what  value  is  the  study  of  great  liter- 
ature to  the  kindergarten? 

14.  What  is  the  necessity  of  a  definitely  ar- 
ranged program  reaching  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  year?  What  are  the  advant- 
ages of  a  program?    The  dangers? 

15.  Give  a  program  of  one  week's  work  in 
the  kindergarten. 


StenogTaphic  Ereport  of  Recitations. 

Explanatory  Note. — At  the  request 
of  the  editor  a  county  superintendent  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  took  a 
stenographic  report  of  some  recitations 
in  a  country  school,  and  sent  them  to  us 
with  permission  to  publish  them,  and  to 
comment  upon  them. 
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Geography — Six  Pupils. 

Teacher. — Now,  how  many  are  prepared  with 
a  good  lesson?  (Hands.)  How  many  are  a 
little  bit  doubtful  about  it?  (Hands.)  We  are 
reciting  about  what  country,  class? 

Pupils. — Europe. 

T. — All  right.    What  is  said  of  Norway  and 
Sweden? 
P.  —It  is  called— 
T.—lt  forms— 

P. — It  forms  what  is  called  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

T. — What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people? 

P. — The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture, 
fishing,  and  mining. 

T. — What  mines  are  there  in  Sweden? 

P. — There  are  iron  mines. 

T. — What  is  said  about  the  iron  mines? 

P. — They  are  very  rich,  and  extensively 
worked. 

T. — What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  of  Denmark? 

P. — Agriculture  and  fishing. 

T. — What  can  you  tell  about  the  Nether- 
lands? 

P. — Much  of  the  land  is  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  it  is  protected  by  dykes. 

T. — For  what  is  the  Netherlands  noted? 

P. — For  its  commerce.  The  country  has  many 
rivers  and  canals. 

T. — For  what  is  Belgium  noted? 

P. — It  is  noted  for  its  farm  land. 

T. — What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Spain  and 
Portugal? 

P. — They  export  olive  oil,  wine,  fruits,  and 
wool. 

T. — Now  name  five  cities  in  Italy. 

P. — Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice. 

T. — Very  well.    Now  J  ,  you  tell  us  the 

products  of  Italy. 

P. — Olive  oil,  wine,  fruits,  and  rice. 

T. — What  are  the  chief  products  of  Switzer- 
land? 

P. — Butter,  cheese,  watches,  and  toys. 

T. — How  many  could  locate  Switzerland  on 
the  map  if  I  should  ask  for  it?  (Hands.)  Now 
name  another  feature  of  Italy  for  which  it  is 
noted. 

P. — It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  noted 
for  its  scenery. 

T. — Yes,  we  have  talked  about  that  before, 

and  we  would  all  like  to  go  there.  N  ,  what 

are  the  chief  exports  of  Turkey? 

P. — Tobacco,  wine,  silk,  and  carpets. 

T. — Yes,  we  have  often  heard  of  their  beau- 
tiful carpets.  What  is  said  of  the  merchants 
of  Greece? 

P. — They  control  the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

T. — Very  well,  we  will  close.  For  next  les- 
son we  will  take  the  questions  for  review;  first 
and  second  paragraphs. 

History — Four  Pupils. 
Teacher. — Our  lesson  begins  with  what? 
Pupils. — The  anti-rent  difficulties. 
T. — J — ,  what  can  you  tell  me  about  this? 
P. — It  grew  out  of  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  "patroon  estates."    They  re- 
fused to  pay  their  rent.    Refused  it  as  illegal. 
They  assumed  the  disguise  of  Indians  and 
—3 


tarred  and  feathered  those  who  paid  their 
rent.  This  insurrection  was  put  down  by  mil- 
itary force. 

T. — M — .,  you  tell  me  about  the  Mormons. 

P. — They  are  a  religious  sect  of  people  who 
came  to  Illinois  in  1844. 

T. — What  year  was  it  they  came? 

P.— (Another)  In  1840. 

T. — Yes,  in  1840.    Now  go  on. 

P. — They  built  a  castle,  but  did  not  win  the 
love  of  the  people  that  were  around  them.  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  seized  and  killed  in  1844.  They 
bombarded  the  city  three  days. 

T. — By  whom  were  they  disturbed? 

P. — By  the  Indians. 

T. — R — .  what  can  you  tell  us  aboutthe  mag- 
netic telegraph? 

P. — It  was  invented  by  S.  V.  Morse  and  built 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  1844. 

T. — What  amount  of  money  did  Congress 
raise? 

P. — Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  appro- 
priated. 

T. — Now  tell  me  something  about  the  foreign 
affairs,  J — . 

P. — The  Texans  under  Houston  had  gained 
their  freedom  from  Mexico  in  1844.  Their  pe- 
tition was  rejected  by  Congress,  but  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  close  of  the  administration. 

T. — C— ,  will  you  tell  me  about  the  north- 
west boundary? 

P. — It  was  settled  in  Polk's  administration, 
and  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  49°. 

T. — J — ,  The  political  parties. 

P. — The  Whigs  were  not  in  favor  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  they  elected  — 

T.— Elected? 

P. — (Another)  Nominated. 

P. — (First)  Nominated  Henry  Clay;  and  the 
Democrats  were  in  favor  of  James  K.  Polk, 
who,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  elected. 

Superintendent. — Do  I  understand  that  your 
pupils  commit  the  text  to  memory? 

Teacher. — I  have  told  them  to  partially  com- 
mit it,  but  still  recite  as  much  in  their  own 
language  as  possible.  They  seem  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  lesson. 

Now  J — ,  during  Polk's  administration  oc- 
curred what  war? 

P. — The  war  with  Mexico. 

T. — The  campaign  on  the  Rio  Grande — who 
will  tell  me  about  it?    C  ? 

P. — Gen.  Taylor  had  been  ordered  with  his 
troops  to  go  to  the  disputed  territory. 

T. — He  advanced  from  what  point? 

P. — From  Fort  Isabel,  where  he  had  gone 
for  supplies  and  he  did  not  know  they  were  to 
meet  him.  He  met  them  at  Palo  Alto  and  he 
routed  them  with  a  loss  of  nine  men  killed. 
They  again  met  him  at  Resaca  De  La  Palma, 
on  a  road  which  was  lined  with  thickets.  They 
charged  with  their  artillery,  but  he  took  their 
guns  with  Gen.  La  Vega  in  the  act  of  firing 
the  guns,  and  the  Mexicans  were  routed  that 
night. 

T. — The  invasion  of  Mexico  next. 

P. — This  was  made  the  24th.  Gen.  Taylor 
with  6,000  men  marched  against  Monterey  and 
it  was  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides.  It  Was 
garrisoned  very  good,  and  the  soldiers  to  avoid 
the  firing  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the 
houses,  dug  under  the  houses  and  went  from 
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roof  to  roof,  and  when  they  came  to  one  block 
of  the  Plaza  the  city  surrendered,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  allowed  to  march  out. 

T. — Do  you  have  a  correction  to  make  ? 

P. (Another)— They  went  through  the  walls. 

T. — What  battle  occurred  after  this? 

P. — Buena  Vista. 

T. — Can  you  tell  us  about  it  ? 

P. — The  flower  of  Taylor's  troops  had  been 
sent  to  Gen.  Scott  at  Buena  Vista.  The  men 
were  few  in  number.  Gen.  Bragg  rushed  for- 
ward without  an  infantry  and  when  he  charged 
upon  them,  the  Mexicans  fled  in  disorder.  That 
night  Santa  Anna  drew  off  his  defeated  troops 
and  artillery  and  Gen.  Scott  went  on  towards 
Mexico. 

P.  (Another) — He  went  to  the  capital. 
T. — It  is  the  same  thing,  same  name.  The 
capital  has  the  same  name  as  the  country  itself. 
(Reading  of  foot  notes  by  pupils.) 

Sentence  Class— T/iree  Pupils. 

First  Pupil — This  picture  represents  some 
little  birds  washing.  One  of  these  little  birds 
aredriuking.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  water 
and  another  is  flying  downward.  There  are  four 
birds, there  are  some  trees,  and  bushes,  and  very 
high  grass  along  the  pond.  I  think  I  see  some 
weeds  along  the  pond.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  weeds  or  not.  I  think  they  are  weeds. 
There  are  three  stones  near  the  pond.  Two  of 
these  stones  are  small.  The  other  one  is  a  great 
big  stone.  The  bird  that  is  drinking  is  stand- 
ing on  a  stone. 

Second  Pupil — This  represents  the  birdies 
washing.  I  guess  the  one  bird  is  standing  on 
a  bank.  He  is  a  going  to  drink  there.  There 
comes  another  little  bird  to  wash.  The  two 
little  birds  Is  in  a  washing.  There  are  some 
trees  about  tha  water.  There  are  some  flowers 
among  and  some  grass.  The  trees  are  in  the 
water  and  have  leaves  on  them.  The  water  is 
awful  clear.  The  birds  like  to  wash,  I  guess. 
They  do,  or  they  wouldn't  get  in  the  water. 

T. — Now  class,  is  it  proper  to  say  "The  birds 
is?" 

P. — The  birds  are. 

T. — The  word  "awful"  isn't  a  very  good  one 
to  use  either.  We  better  say,  "The  water  is 
very  deep  or  clear,"  and  the  trees  are  not  "in" 
the  water,  but  "near"  the  water. 

Third  P. — The  picture  represents  some  birds 
washing.  There  are  four  birds  in  this  picture. 
There  are  some  trees  near  the  birds.  One  bird 
Is  standing  on  a  rock,  getting  a  drink.  Birds 
can  fly  high  into  the  air.  They  have  very  lit- 
tle bodies.  Some  birds  are  called  robins,  some 
sparrows,  and  some  jay-birds,  and  many  other 
kind.  Birds  can  fly  away  and  carry  sticks  and 
hair,  and  many  other  things,  and  build  their 
nests. 

Grammar — One  Pupil. 

Teacher. — We  have  the  possessive  case  to- 
day.   Repeat  the  rule  for  me. 

Pupil. — A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  a  noun  denoting  a  difl'erent  person 
dr  thing,  is  in  the  possessive  case. 

T. — What  may  a  possessive  term  limit? 

P. — It  may  limit  a  noun  of  any  form. 

T. — How  may  the  relation  be  expressed? 

P. — It  may  be  expressed  by  a  preposition 


with  the  objective.    This  should  be  used  when  • 
two  or  more  nouns  would  otherwise  come  close 
together. 

T. — Yes,  this  form  should  be  used — this  use 
of  the  preposition  "of"  with  objective — when 
two  or  more  nouns  in  the  possessive  would 
otherwise  come  together.  Give  an  example 
where  two  or  more  nouns  ending  in  the  pos- 
sessive case  come  together. 

P. — "My  father's  friend's  farm." 

T. — Change  it,  using  the  preposition  "of." 

P. — "The  farm  of  my  father's  friend." 

T— Yes.  Remark  3:  What  is  said  concerning 
the  limiting  noun? 

P. — The  limiting  noun  is  often  omitted. 

T.— As,  for  example,  I  say:  "This  house  is  a 
doctor's."  "Doctor's"  is  possessive,  but  the 
noun  the  possessive  limits  is  omitted.  How 
would  you  supply  tho  noun? 

P. — "This  is  a  doctor's  house." 

T. — Yes,  that  is  an  example.  The  limiting 
noun  is  sometimes  omitted.    Remark  4: 

P. — The  limiting  noun  is  not  always  plural 
when  the  possessive  is  plural. 

T — For  example,  we  have:  "The  women's 
hope  failed."    What  is  the  limiting  noun? 

P.— "Hope." 

T. — What  the  possessive? 

P.— "Women's." 

T.— Remark  5. 

P. — When  a  noun  is  put  in  opposition  with 
the  possessive. 

T. — What  about  the  possessive? 

P. — The  sign  may  not  be  used. 

T. — It  may  not  be  expressed.  Very  well. 
Now  the  forming  of  compound  words  from  the 
possessive. 

P. — The  hyphen  and  sign  are  omitted. 

T. — Where  is  possession  shown? 

P. — The  possive  case  is  shown  on  the  first 
word. 

T. — Yes.  Example. 

P.— "Hogshead." 

REMARKS. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  agree 
that  a  distinct  service  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  publication  of  this  report. 
We  understand  that  neither  teacher  nor 
pupils  knew  that  they  were  talking  to  so 
large  an  audience.  It  is  evident  that 
the  superintendent  was  present. 

All  will  agree,  too,  that  the  children 
acquitted  themselves  well  (according  to 
their  understanding  of  what  was  re- 
quired of  them),  and  that  the  teacher 
realized  her  apparent  ideal  of  a  recitation, 
beyond  what  is  common.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  ideal?  Is  it  not  an 
example  of  "hearing  recitations"  rather 
than  of  "teaching^?"  The  teacher  seems 
to  go  from  topic  to  topic  as  treated  in 
the  text-book,  and  the  pupils  respond  to 
her  questions  in  the  words  of  the  book, 
or  nearly  so.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  the  pupils  really  knew  any  more 
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after  recitation  than  before  it.  They  had 
committed  the  lessons  to  memory  before 
the  class  was  called,  and  the  reader  is  in 
doubt  whether  this  previous  study  had 
given  them  any  knowledge  that  was 
worth  anything  to  them  either  for  infor- 
mation or  growth  in  power. 

Consider  the  History  lesson,  for  ex- 
ample. There  is  no  effort  to  connect 
this  lesson  with  the  narrative  that  has 
gone  before.  What  relation  did  the  anti- 
rent  difficulties  have  to  what  preceded? 
Did  this  pupil  really  know  anything 
about  the  anti-rent  difficulties  anyway? 
What  relation  is  there  between  this  mat- 
ter and  the  Mormons?  The  teacher  was 
particular  about  the  date  1840,  but  what 
indication  is  there  that  the  children  knew 
anything  worth  remembering  about  the 
Mormons?  Was  there  anything  said  or 
done  to  make  them  wish  to  know  more? 
Is  there  not  convincing  evidence  that  the 
children  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the 
opposition  of  the  people  to  them?  Is 
their  knowledge  anything  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  words  after  all?  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  Mormons  to  the  mag- 
netic telegraph?  What  is  the  i-elation  of 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph  to  the 
Mexican  war?  Is  there  any  hint  that 
the  children  had  any  idea  of  the  real 
€ause  of  the  Mexican  war? — or  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  concerning  the  northwest 
boundary?  Is  not  this  lesson  a  lot  of 
scraps  between  which  the  children  see  no 
historical  connection  whatever,  and  do 
they  really  know  anything  worth  know- 
ing of  the  scraps  themselves?  If  this  re- 
port had  come  from  another  county  we 
■could  mention,  we  should  have  pointed 
to  it  as  evidence  that  the  teacher  was 
•cramming  for  the  next  monthly  examina- 
tion. 

There  is  no  knowledge  except  when 
things  are  seen  in  their  relations  to 
other  things.  Nearly  all  of  these  recita- 
tions are  totally  wanting  in  unity  even 
as  to  the  things  spoken  of  in  the  lesson 
itself;  and  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
effort  was  made  to  join  each  of  these  les- 
sons to  what  had  gone  before.  The 
grammar  has  more  connection  in  the 
questions,  probably  because  there  was 
more  connection  between  the  questions 
in  the  text-book.  Now  this  school  is  not 
peculiar  in  its  want  of  unity  in  the  ideas 
supposed  to  be  learned.  The  state  is  full 
of  them.    We  believe  it  is  the  natural  re- 


sult of  cramming  for  examination.  In- 
deed, we  suspect  that  the  presence  of  the 
superintendent  made  the  work  of  this 
teacher  more  of  the  nature  of  the  regular 
monthly  examination  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  There  was  a  temptation 
to  show  what  the  pupils  knew.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  text-book  is 
the  original  sinner  in  this  case,  and  the 
teacher  followed  its  lead.  How  can  the 
conviction  be  made  to  prevail  that  such 
work  as  is  shown  above  is  not  teaching, 
and  is  almost  entirely  worthless  as  a 
process  of  educating  the  children  of  the 
state? 

And  yet  it  is  probably  true  that  this 
school  is  thought  by  the  patrons  to  be  do- 
ing its  work  in  excellent  fashion.  We 
can  seem  to  look  through  the  report  to 
an  orderly,  industrious,  happy  group, 
with  every  qualification  that  a  good 
school  should  have  except  the  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of 
what  it  means  to  teach. 

Teachers  must  learn  that  a  text-book 
is  merely  a  book  of  texts,  or  suggestions, 
and  that  the  teacher  is  to  use  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  in  leading  the  children  to  con- 
struct the  subject  in  their  own  minds, 
which  the  book  merely  outlines.  This 
constructing  process  must  be  by  a  regular 
succession  of  ideas,  each  new  idea  being 
one  that  is  naturally  and  closely  related 
to  what  has  already  been  learned,  and 
the  learner  must  see  this  relation.  Our 
teachingnow  is  not  only  patch- work,  but 
it  is  crazy-quilt  patch-work.  The  child 
sees  little  connection  between  the  parts 
of  each  recitation,  and  still  less  between 
the  recitations  themselves,  and  none  at 
all  between  these  lessons  and  the  actual 
lifeof  thinking  and  feeling  humanity  out- 
side of  the  schoolhouse. 


A  Valuable  liist  of  Books. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  O., 
has  prepared  the  following  list  of  publi- 
cations for  the  information  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Ohio  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  present  Herbartian  move- 
ment in  this  country: 

"Herbart's  Psychology,"  translated  by  Miss 
M.  K.  Smith,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  International 
Educational  Series. — D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"Lindner's  Psychology,"  translated  byChas. 
DftGarmo,  president  Swarthmore  College,  Pa. 
— D.  C.  Heath  &Co.,  Boston. 
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"Lange's  Apperception,"  translated  by  the 
Herbart  Club;  edited  by  Chas.  De  Garmo. — D. 
C.  Heath  &  C,  Boston. 

"Herbart  and  the  Herbartians,"  by  Dr.  Chas. 
De  Garmo,  The  Great  Educator  Series. — Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

"The  Science  of  Education,"  a  translation 
of  some  of  Herbart's  most  important  writings 
on  Education. — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics,"  by  Dr.  C.C. 
Van  Liew. — C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 

"Theory  of  Concentration,"  by  Francis  W. 
Parker. — E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

"Concentration,"  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMur- 
ry;  an  article  in  Educational  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1895. 

"Essentials  of  Method,"  by  Dr.  Chas.  De 
Garmo. — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"General  Method,"  by  Chas.  A.  McMurry, 
Normal,  111. — Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 

"Special  Method— I.,  Geography;  II.,  Liter- 
ature and  History;  III.,  Reading,"  by  Chas. 
A.  McMurry,  Normal,  111. — Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

"European  Schools,"  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm; 
Educational  Series. — D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"Value  of  Herbartian  Pedagogy  for  Normal 
Schools,"  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry;  a  paper 
read  before  the  normal  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association.  See  proceedings 
Nat.  Trs.  Assn.,  1892,  p.  421. 

"Rooper's  Apperception,"  or  a  Pot  of 
"Green  Feathers."— E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New 
York, 


A  Don't  List. 

The  Dawn  is  a  bright  periodical  issued 
by  High  School  No.  1,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A  Bryant  nunaber  was  published  in  No- 
vember, from  which  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing list  of  words  and  phrases  that  were 
to  be  avoided  by  everyone  on  the  staff  of 
writers  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  was  editor. 
Our  readers  will  do  well  to  study  them 
with  a  view  to  correct  their  own  errors 
of  speech. 

BRYANT'S  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS. 

(Printed  entire.) 

The  words  in  this  list  are  to  be  avoided. 

Above  and  over,  for  "more  than." 

Artiste,  for  "artist." 

Aspirant. 

Authoress. 

Beat,  for  "defeat." 

Bagging,  for  "capturing." 

Balance,  for  "remainder." 

Banquet,  for  "dinner"  or  "supper." 

Bogus. 

Casket,  for  "coffin." 
Claimed,  for  "asserted." 
Collided. 


Commence,  for  "begin." 
Compete. 

Cortege,  for  "procession." 
Cotemporary,  for  "contemporary." 
Couple,  for  "two." 
Darkey,  for  "negro." 

Day  before  yesterday,  for  "the  day  before 
yesterday." 
Debut. 

Decease,  as  a  verb. 

Democracy,  applied  to  a  political  party. 

Develop,  for  "expose." 

Devouring  element,  for  "fire." 

Donate, 

Employe 

Enacted,  for  "acted." 
Endorse,  for  "approve." 
En  Route. 
"Esq." 

Graduate,  for  "is  graduated." 
Gents,  for  "Gentlemen." 
"Hon." 

House,  for  "House  of  Representatives." 
Humbug. 

Inaugurate,  for  "begin." 
In  our  midst. 

Item,  for  "partical,  extract,  or  paragraph." 
Is  being  done,  and  all  passives  of  this  form. 
Jeopardize. 

Jubilant,  for  "rejoicing." 
Juvenile,  for  "boy." 
Lady,  for  "wife." 
Last,  for  "latest." 
Lengthy,  for  "long." 
Leniency,  for  "lenity." 
Loafer. 

Loan  or  loaned,  for  "lend"  or  "lent." 
Located, 

Majority,  relating  to  places  or  circumstances, 
for  "most." 

Mrs.  President,  Mrs.  Governor,  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral, and  all  similar  titles. 

Mutual,  for  "common." 

Official,  for  "officer." 

Ovation. 

On  yesterday. 

Over  his  signature. 

Pants,  for  "pantaloons." 

Parties,  for  "persons." 

Partially,  for  "partly." 

Past  two  weeks,  for  "last  two  weeks,"  and 
all  similar  expressions  relating  to  a  definite 
time. 

Poetess. 

Portion,  for  "part." 

Posted,  for  "informed." 

Progress,  for  "advance." 

Quite,  prefixed  to  "good,"  "large,"  etc. 

Raid,  for  "attack." 

Realized,  for  "obtained." 

Reliable,  for  "trustworthy." 

Rendition,  for  "performance." 

Repudiate,  for  "reject"  or  "disown." 

Retire,  as  an  active  verb. 

Rev.,  for  "the  Rev." 

Role,  for  "part." 

Roughs. 

Rowdies. 

Secesh. 

Sensation,  for  "noteworthy  event.' 
Standpoint,  for  "point  of  view." 
Start,  in  the  sense  of  setting  out. 
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State,  for  "say." 
Taboo. 

Talent,  for  "talents"  or  "ability." 

Talented. 

Tapis. 

The  deceased. 

War,  for  "dispute"  or  "disagreement." 


Teaching  Grammar. 

Grammar  is  the  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  words  in  expressing  thought.  The 
chief  purpose  in  the  study  is  to  discover 
these  different  uses  of  words,  and  to  see 
how  groups  of  words  are  employed  to 
perform  the  office  of  single  words  in  sen- 
tences. 

1.  The  first  step  in  teaching  gram- 
mar is  to  make  plain  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  sentence.  These  were 
shown  in  our  last  article  to  be  subject, 
predicate,  and  the  word  which  shows 
what  relation  exists  between  them.  This 
last  is  called  verb  {the  word)  or  copula, 
{the  connective).  It  is  the  word,  that  is, 
the  essential  word,  in  the  sentence,  be- 
cause it  is  essential  to  all  thought  that 
the  relation  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate shall  be  discerned.  Of  all  the  con- 
necting words  in  the  sentence  the  verb  or 
copula  is  the  chief  in  importance.  These 
three  functions  of  words,  viz.,  to  denote 
the  subject,  to  denote  the  predicate,  and 
to  denote  the  relation  discerned  between 
subject  and  predicate,  are  the  funda- 
mental ones.  These  give  the  three  uses 
of  words  that  are  named  nouns,  attribute 
words  (adjectives),  and  verbs  (copula). 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  number  in 
this  series  on  the  "Psychology  of  Gram- 
mar," he  will  see  how  this  is  true. 

2.  The  next  step  in  learning  gram- 
mar is  to  discover  the  different  uses  of 
the  words  employed  to  denote  the  sub- 
ject, the  predicate,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  or  copula.  Here  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  learner  dwell  long 
enough  to  see  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tions between  the  uses  of  these  words, 
which  we  call  parts  of  speech.  The  best 
way  to  discover  these  different  uses  is  to 
form  a  thought  about  some  object  which 
he  wishes  to  express,  and  then  observe 
the  office  of  each  word  in  expressing  it. 
To  illustrate: 

Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  class 
has  an  apple.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the   color.    Immediately  each  declares 


his  judgment  about  his  apple;  it  is  green, 
or  red,  or  russet,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Note  the  analytic-synthetic  movement  of 
the  mind  in  distinguishing  the  color,  and 
at  the  same  time  seeing  it  as  united  in 
the  subject,  or  thing,  apple.  It  is  one 
of  the  attributes  by  which  the  thing, 
apple,  is  distinguished  from  other  apples 
or  other  things.  The  device  for  express- 
ing this  judgment  is  the  words,  "The 
apple  is  red,"  or,  "The  apple  is  green," 
in  which  the  attribute  is  affirmed  of  the 
subject.  Words  thus  used  to  denote  at- 
tributes of  subjects  of  thought  are  called 
adjectives.  We  study  the  apples  further 
by  tasting  them.  The  green  apples  are 
sour,  the  red  apples  are  sweet,  the  russet 
apples  are  bitter.  We  now  distinguish 
two  attributes  of  each  apple;  the  one  is 
made  more  prominent  than  the  other  by 
being  used  as  a  predicate.  But  when  we 
say  "green  apple"  there  is  an  implied  re- 
lation of  subject  and  predicate.  It  is 
understood  that  the  apple  is  green. 

After  some  such  method  of  the  study 
of  actual  things,  and  of  reflection  upon 
the  uses  we  make  of  words  in  expressing 
our  thoughts,  until  the  adjective  relation 
of  words  is  clearly  seen,  we  continue  our 
study  of  the  apples.  Some  of  the  apples 
are  dark  red;  others,  light  red;  others, 
grass  green,  etc.  We  are  now  discrim- 
inating between  the  attributes  of  these 
apples,  and  use  words  to  show  these  dis- 
tinctions. "Dark,"  "light,"  "grass" 
are  attributes  of  the  other  attributes, 
which  is  a  different  use  of  words  from 
that  of  adjectives.  The  grammatical 
name  of  this  class  is  adverb.  The  name 
is  merely  technical.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  has  no  application  to  its 
use  in  expressing  the  thought. 

When  the  distinction  between  the  ad- 
ject;ive  and  the  adverb  is  made  clear  by 
the  study  of  many  different  things,  after 
the  manner  indicated,  the  study  of  the 
apples  can  be  renewed  by  placing  them 
in  different  places — on  the  teacher's  desk, 
on  the  floor,  on  the  stove,  on  Mary's  desk, 
etc.  The  pupils  now  distinguish  one 
apple  from  the  others  by  describing 
them  as  follows:  "The  green  apple  is 
on  the  teacher's  desk,"  "the  red  apple  is 
on  the  stove."  Now  the  attribute  pointed 
out  is  each  apple's  relation  to  other  ob- 
jects. It  is  just  as  much  adjective  as 
before,  for  it  is  the  attribute  of  the  ap- 
ple that  is  considered.    Here  a  group  of 
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words  is  used  instead  of  one.  Only  chil- 
dren who  have  developed  some  power  of 
thinking  can  follow  this  lead,  but  the 
supposition  of  the  writer  is,  that  it  is 
such  children  that  are  entering  upon  the 
study  of  grammar  considered  as  the  sci- 
ence of  the  sentence.  Up  to  this  point 
the  child  has  had  much  instruction  and 
training  in  the  correct  use  of  language, 
if  he  has  been  properly  taught.  He  has 
learned  the  rules  of  good  usage  through 
his  language  training.  He  studies  gram- 
mar to  discover  how  the  rules  came  to  be. 

Now,  to  describe  the  apple  which  is  '  'on 
the  teacher's  desk,"  the  learner  sees  that 
to  express  that  relation  a  new  use  of  a 
word  has  been  made.  The  apple  might 
have  been  under  the  desk,  or  over  it,  or 
beside  it.  But  it  is  on  it.  I  am  still  de- 
scribing the  apple  by  showing  its  rela- 
tion to  the  desk.  What  is  the  word  that 
tells  this  relation? 

By  some  such  method  as  is  above  sug- 
gested, the  teacher  can  keep  the  child's 
conviction  strong  from  the  first  that 
words  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dicating our  thoughts,  and  that  they 
must  always  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  thoughts  they  express.  It  is 
the  thought  which  determines  the  use  of 
the  word,  and  its  use  can  never  be  known 
until  the  thought  is  known.  This  is  the 
first  truth  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
beginning  this  study,  and  every  lesson 
should  tend  to  deepen  the  conviction. 
It  will  then  be  impossible  for  a  person 
who  has  completed  the  school  course  to 
declare,  as  a  teacher  does  in  another 
place  in  this  number,  that  whether  "to 
eat"  is  a  transitive  or  an  intransitive 
verb,  depends  upon  whether  you  study 
Rigdon's  grammar  or  Holbrook's  gram- 
mar. That  is,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  text 
book  authority.  The  writer  was  present 
at  a  grammar  lesson  in  a  county  insti- 
tute last  summer  where  the  teacher  of 
grammar  said,  sotto  voce.,  that  if  the 
statement  should  be  made  to  the  class 
that  "it  was  the  meaning  in  every  case 
that  must  determine  how  to  parse  words 
and  analyze  sentences,"  only  a  small 
per  cent  would  understand  v^hat  the 
statement  meant.  We  thought  that  he 
was  mistaken  at  the  time,  and  became 
convinced  of  it  later.  But  we  fear  that 
too  much  of  the  grammar  teaching  is 
done  with  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  at  least,  that  the  thought 


which  the  words  express  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grammar  of  the 
sentence. 

The  essential  and  all  important  thing 
is  that  the  children  learn  the  parts  of 
speech.  This  means  that  they  distin- 
guish clearly  between  the  uses  of  these 
different  classes  of  words  in  expressing 
thought.  Until  they  are  able  to  see  just 
what  a  noun  does  that  an  adjective  can- 
not do;  what  is  the  peculiar  office  of  a 
verb  which  no  other  part  of  speech  can 
perform;  and  so  on  of  all  the  others,  it 
is  vain  to  suppose  that  they  can  go  on  to- 
the  mastery  of  the  greater  difficulties  of 
the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  parts 
of  speech  involves  the  knowledge  of  the 
entire  subject  of  grammar.  But  it  is 
only  after  one  knows  the  subject  that  he 
sees  this  to  be  true.  G-.  P.  B. 


The  Transitive  Verb. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Journal,  page 
287,  is  a  "correction"  by  S.  G.  Burdick,  Salem, 
Illinois.  In  the  sentence,  "The  horses  areeating- 
near  the  barn,"  he  says  "eating"  is  a  transitive 
verb;  the  "Ed."  "inclines"  to  the  opinion  that 
It  is  "intransitive."  Now,  the  fact  is, it  is  either 
transitive  ori7itransitive  (or  both  ?)  It  depends 
altogether  upon  whom  we  consider  as  authority 
for  our  definitions  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verb.  It  is  supposed  we  base  our  opinion  upon 
what  we  have  learned  from  some  "author's 
book."  And  I  say  we  have  excellent  authority 
for  calling  the  verb  "eating"  in  that  sentence 
transitire  or  intraiisitive.  Holbrook  is  authority 
for  the  former,  Rigdon,  for  the  latter. 

In  the  sentence,  "We  are  in  school,"  what 
kind  of  an  element  is  "in  school?" 

D.  A.  Mays. 

The  above  letter  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  attitude  of  good  teachers  toward 
this  subject  of  grammar.  A  bald  state- 
ment of  what  it  implies  is  that  there  is 
no  science  of  language — nothing  rational 
and  fundamentally  true  about  it— but  that 
everything  is  a  matter  of  individual  opin- 
ion, to  be  determined  by  those  who  are 
distrustful  of  their  own  opinion,  by  the 
authority  of  some  one  else  in  whose  knowl- 
edge they  have  more  confidence.  It  has 
been  the  purpose  of  The  Journal  for 
years  to  show  that  there  is  a  science  of 
language,  and  that  he  who  seizes  the  few 
fundamental  conceptions  upon  which  it 
is  based  can  determine  every  question  in 
grammar  as  definitely  as  he  can  a  question 
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in  natural  science  or  mathematics.  This 
gives  him  a  basis  for  criticising  his 
"authority"  and  accepting  or  rejecting 
it  as  it  conforms  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  language  is 
constructed. 

In  the  sentence  quoted  the  verb  is  a  verb 
because  it  asserU  or  affirms  the  attribute 
of  the  subject.  In  this  case  is  does  the 
asserting  and  eating  is  the  attribute  that 
is  affirmed  of  the  horse.  Now  the  thought 
is  complete  when  the  general  action  of 
eating  is  affirmed  of  the  horse,  provided 
that  is  the  thought  I  wish  to  express. 
But  if  I  intend  to  limit  the  action  to  some 
particular  object,  as  hay,  or  oats,  or 
grass,  then  this  object  must  be  expressed 
by  a  word,  or  the  word  must  be  neces- 
sarily understood  by  the  context.  In  the 
former  case  eating  is  "intransitive," 
and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  "transitive." 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  authority  or  arbi- 
trary opinion.  It  is  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  that  determines  whether  the 
verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive. 

In  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Mays  quotes, 
"in  school"  shows  our  relation  to  place* 
which  "is"  affirms  of  us.  This  relation  is  an 
attribute  of  the  subject  and  is  therefore 
of  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  In  the 
sentences,  "We  are  at  home,"  "We  are 
in  church,"  "We  are  in  town,"  etc.,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  predi- 
cates to  denote  our  place  or  position  with 
reference  to  other  things,  and  so  far  de- 
scribes us.  It  is  when  such  phrases  show 
.the  place  relation  of  an  attribute  instead 
of  the  subject  that  they  are  adverbs.  In 
"we  live  in  town"  it  is  the  place  of  the 
living  that  "in  town''  denotes,  and  this 
makes  it  an  adverb. —  [Ed. 


How  to  Teach  Reading. 

[Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMnrry  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  little  handbook  for  teachers  setting 
forth  tbe  purposes  and  methods  of  teaching 
Reading  in  the  schools.  This  little  book  will 
be  highly  esteemed  for  its  inspiration-giving 
power,  as  is  the  General  Method.  The  first 
part  of  this  volume  of  138  pages  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  aim  of  teach- 
ing Reading,  and  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
that  should  be  used.  The  latter  pages  contain 
an  exposition  of  methods  and  devices  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  teacher.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  chapter  on  methods. — Ed.]  i 

'  'One  of  the  best  tests  applied  to  a  read- 
ing class  is  the  degree  of  class-attention. 
The  steadiness  and  responsiveness  with 


which  the  whole  class  follow  the  work  is 
a  fair  measure  of  successful  teaching. 
To  have  but  one  child  read  at  a  time 
while  the  others  wait  their  turn  or  scat- 
ter their  thoughts,  is  very  bad.  It  is  a 
good  sign  of  a  teacher's  skill  and  ef- 
ficiency to  see  every  child  in  energetic 
pursuit  of  the  reading.  It  conduces  to 
the  best  progress  in  that  study  and  is 
the  genesis  of  right  mental  habit. 

'  'Attention  is  a  si7ie  qua  non  to  good 
teaching,  and  yet  it  is  a  result  rather 
than  a  cause.  It  is  a  ripe  fruit  rather 
than  the  spring  promise  of  it.  The  pro- 
visions which  lead  up  to  steady  atten- 
tion are  deserving  of  a  teacher's  study 
and  patient  scrutiny.  She  may  com- 
mand attention  for  a  moment  by  sheer 
force  of  will  and  personality,  but  it  must 
have  something  to  feed  upon  the  next 
moment,  and  the  next,  or  it  will  be  wan- 
dering in  distant  fields.  So  great  and 
indispensable  is  the  value  of  attention 
that  some  teachers  try  to  secure  it  at 
too  heavy  a  cost.  They  command, 
threaten,  punish.  They  resort  to  se- 
verity and  cruelty.  But  the  more  for- 
midable the  teacher  becomes  the  more 
difficult  for  a  child  to  do  his  duty.  Here, 
again,  we  can  best  afford  to  go  back  to 
the  sources  from  which  attention  nat- 
urally springs — interesting  subject  of 
thought-,  vivid  and  concrete  perceptions, 
lively  and  suggestive  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination, the  sphere  of  noble  thought 
and  emotion,  variety  of  movement  in 
mental  effort,  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
harmony  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

"It  is  indeed  well  for  the  teacher  to 
gauge  his  work  by  the  kind  and  inten- 
sity of  attention  he  can  secure.  If  the 
class  has  dropped  into  slothful  and  ha- 
bitual carelessness  and  inattention,  he 
will  have  to  give  them  a  few  severe 
jolts;  he  must  drop  questions  when  they 
are  least  expected.  He  must  be  very 
alert  to  detect  a  listless  child  and  wake 
him  into  action.  The  vigor,  personal 
will,  and  keen  watchfulness  of  the 
teacher  must  be  a  constant  resource. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  him  look  well  to 
the  thought,  the  feeling,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  children  and  give  them  matter 
which  is  equal  to  their  merits. 

"The  treadmill  style  of  reading  which 
repeats  and  repeats,  doing  the  same 
things  day  by  day,  going  through  the 
like  round  of  mechanical  motions,  should 
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give  way  to  a  rational,  spirited,  varie- 
gated method  which  arouses  interest  and 
variety  of  thought  and  moves  ever  to- 
ward a  conscious  goal. 

"In  reading  one  selection  of  work  it  is 
well  to  trace  back  numerous  references 
and  suggestions  to  similar  words,  phrases, 
and  ideas  that  have  occurred  in  previous 
studies.  A  single  word  not  infrequently 
suggests  a  whole  passage;  a  figure  of 
speech  is  like  one  that  was  used  by  the 
same  or  another  author  in  former  read- 
ings. This  is  a  choice  study  of  thought 
and  language,  a  favorite  mode  of  review 
and  refreshment,  and  cultivates  a  habit 
of  thoughtful  retrospect  and  use  of  ac- 
quired funds,  of  great  educative  value. 
Children  themselves  take  much  pleasure 
in  this  kind  of  comparative  study  and 
memorizing.  It  encourages  a  keener  per- 
ception of  thought  and  expression  and  a 
more  definite  deposit  in  the  memory  of 
fruitful  ideas  in  exquisite  form. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  reading  which 
should  be  cultivated  in  reading  lessons, 
although  they  seem  to  fall  a  little  apart 
from  the  main  highway  of  effort.  They 
are  first,  sight-reading  of  supplementary 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a 
quick  and  accurate  grasp  of  new  thought 
and  forms.  When  we  leave  school  the 
chief  value  of  reading  will  be  the  power 
it  gives  to  interpret  quickly  and  grasp 
firmly  the  ideas  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  the  magazines,  papers,  and 
books  we  read.  Good  efforts  in  school 
reading  will  lead  forward  gradually  to 
that  readiness  of  thought  and  fluency  of 
perception  which  will  give  freedom  and 
mastery  of  new  reading  matter.  To  de- 
velop this  ability  and  to  regulate  it  into 
habit,  we  must  give  children  a  chance  to 
read  quite  a  little  at  sight.  We  need 
supplementary  reading  books  in  sets 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren for  this  purpose.  The  same  books 
will  answer  for  several  classes  and  may  be 
passed  from  room  to  room  in  similar  grade. 

"The  reading  matter  we  select  for  this 
purpose  may  be  classic  and  of  the  best 
quality,  just  as  well  as  to  be  limited  to 
information  and  geographical  readers 
which  are  much  inferior.  There  are  first- 
class  books  of  science  and  of  travel  which 
are  entirely  serviceable  for  this  purpose 
and  much  richer  in  culture.  They  con- 
tinue the  line  of  study  in  classic  litera- 
ture and  give  ground  for  suggestive  com- 
parisons and  reviews  which  should  not  be 


neglected.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  our  time  to  put  inferior  reading  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  information  readers, 
science  primers,  short  history  stories, 
geographical  readers,  newspapers,  and 
specially  prepared  topics  on  current 
events  into  reading  classes.  These 
things  may  do  well  enough  in  their 
proper  place  in  geography,  history, 
natural  science,  or  general  lessons,  but 
they  should  appear  seldom  if  at  all  in 
reading  lessons.  Preserve  the  reading 
hour  for  that  which  is  choicest  in  our  prose 
and  verse,  mainly  in  the  form  of  shorter 
or  longer  masterpieces  of  literature. 

"The  regular  reading  exercises  should 
give  the  children  a  lively  and  attractive 
introduction  to  some  of  the  best  authors, 
and  a  taste  for  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  their  productions.  But  the  field  of 
literature  is  so  wide  and  varied  that 
many  things  can  only  be  suggested  which 
will  remain  for  the  future  leisure  and 
choice  of  readers.  Children  might,  how- 
ever, be  made  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  best  books  suited  to .  their  age  for 
which  there  is  not  school  time.  Many  of 
the  best  books  like  Ivanho,  Quentin 
Durward,  John  Halifax,  Adam  Bede,  and 
Nicholas  Nicolby,  can  not  be  read  in 
school.  They  should  be  in  the  school  li- 
brary and  the  teacher  should  refer  to 
them  and  others,  as  suggested  by  the  reg- 
ular reading,  which  give  deeper  and  wider 
views  into  life. " 


Percentage. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  very  pretty  prob- 
lem for  solution  and  analysis.  We  insert  the 
problem  below,  but  reserve  a  solution  till  next 
month.  Meanwhile  we  invite  analytical  solu- 
tions: 

"A  man  sold  a  coat  for  $44,  gaining  10%  on 
the  cost.  After  the  buyer  had  worn  it  awhile 
he  sold  it  back  to  the  merchant  for  80%  of 
what  he  had  paid  for  it.  The  merchant  after- 
wards sold  it  again  for  10%  less  than  the 
original  cost.  What  per  cent  did  the  merchant 
gain  by  all  the  transactions?" 


We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges  an  old 
problem,  with  new  numbers,  for  which  an 
arithmetical  solution  is  asked.  We  give  the 
problem,  and  invite  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
fond  of  solving  such  problems  to  send  us  their 
solutions  and  analyses.  Such  questions  were 
more  popular  formerly  than  they  are  now. 
But  here  is  the  problem: 

"The  head  of  a  fish  is  3  inches  long;  thetail 
is  as  long  as  the  head  and  |  of  his  body;  and 
his  body  is  as  long  as  his  head  and  tail,  and  5 
inches  more.  Find  length  of  fish  by  arith- 
metic." 
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The  number  and  character  of  those 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  us 
publish  a  series  of  articles  that  shall 
have  as  their  purpose  an  interpretation 
of  Groethe's  drama  of  Faust,  has  en- 
couraged us  to  begin  this  series  in  the 
March  issue. 


Supt.  Hester,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ,  has 
formed  a  club  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  teachers  for  the  study  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry's  General  Method.  There  are 
scores  of  other  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  Mississippi  valley  that  are  doing 
the  same  thing. 


The  Journal  will  publish  a  tribute  to 
Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf  in  the  March  num- 
ber. 


The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  in  Illi- 
nois is  to  read  Prof.  Krohn's  Physiolog- 
ical Psychology  next  year,  for  its  pro- 
fessional book.  This  is  very  complimen- 
tary to  Mr.  Krohn.  We  hope  that  the 
interest  in  this  circle  will  extend  and 
that  it  will  become  the  strong  influence 
it  is  in  some  other  states,  in  improving 
the  culture  and  professional  knowledge 
of  the  teachers. 


Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  services  of  Dr. 
Chas.  A.  McMurry  for  a  course  of  uni- 
versity extension  lectures  before  the 
teachers  of  Peoria.  Mr.  Dougherty  is 
always  among  the  first  to  give  his  teach- 
ers an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  new 
movements  in  education  from  the  leaders 
themselves.  Dr.  McMurry  is  easily  one 
of  the  ablest  Herbartians  in  this  country. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  department 
of  superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  take  place  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  February  19,  20  and  21. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are 
"How  to  Test  the  Quality  of  a  Teacher's 
Work"  "The  Training  of  Teachers," 
"Recent  Improvements  in  Primary 
Work,"  "The  Correlation  of  Studies," 
"Individualism  in  Mass  Education," 
"History  Teaching  in  the  Schools,"  and 
"The  Organization  of  City  School  Sys- 
tems." We  have  been  requested  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  address  of  Prof. 
Bryan,  of  Indiana  University,  who  speaks 
on  Thursday  evening  upon  "Child  Study 
— Systematic  and  Unsystematic,"  and  of 
another  address  by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  whose  subject  is 
"Application of  Child  Study  in  Schools." 
It  is  believed  that  these  two  lectures  and 
the  discussions  which  will  follow  will  be 
alone  worth  the  cost  of  attendance  to 
those  who  are  studying  the  educational 
problems  of  the  present.  The  railroads 
will  furnish  transportation  at  one  and 
one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip  on  the 
certificate  plan. 
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Both  the  central  and  Western  Passen- 
ger  Associations  have  agreed  to  return 
delegates  who  attend  the  superintend- 
ents' meeting  at  Cleveland  for  one-third 
fare,  provided  they  pay  full  fare  going 
and  take  a  certiQcate  of  such  payment 
from  the  agent  from  whom  they  pur- 
chase their  ticket.  A  separate  certifi- 
cate for  Western  Passenger  Associ- 
ation territory,  and  Central  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation territory,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
is  required.  The  reduced  rate  is  on  con- 
dition that  one  hundred  attend  from  the 
Western  Passenger  Association  terri- 
tory. There  will  be  a  larger  number 
than  that  certainly.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  very  best  meetings  of  this  body. 


One  of  the  live  county  superintendents 
of  Indiana  writes  that  he  has  been  saying 
"Amen!  Amen!!  ever  since  he  read  our 
article  on  the  'The  Responsibility  of  the 
County  Superintendent,'  in  the  January 
Journal."  Indiana  has  not  yet  freed  her- 
self from  the  thralldom  of  the  machine. 
Unity,  system,  organization  has  done 
much  for  them  and  they  look  with  rever- 
ence upon  it.  But  it  is  good  only  so  far 
as  it  encourages  the  teacher  to  act  with 
freedom.  Freedom  is  liberty  to  do  the 
rational  thing.  Suggestions  are  one 
thing  and  iron-clad  directions  are  quite 
another.  This  county  superintendent 
has  said  many  things  in  support  of  our 
demand  that  the  machinery  of  the  schools 
shall  be  limbered  up.  The  leaven  is  evi- 
dently working  in  Indiana  as  well  as  in 
Illinois. 


Supt.  Inglis  has  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  He  has  great  opportunities 
for  usefulness  open  to  him.  The  state 
needs  some  wise  legislation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education.  Our  state  institu- 
tions must  have  liberal  appropriations 
and  at  least  one  more  normal  school 
ought  to  be  provided  for.  Some  way  of 
making  a  better  organization  of  the  ed- 
ucational  forces  of  the  state  ought  to  be 
devised.  A  state  board  of  education  with 
some  power  to  initiate  and  extend  educa- 
tional reforms  throughout  the  state,  in 
conjunction  with  the  state  superintend- 
ent and  the  county  and  city  superintend- 


ents, ought  to  be  organized.  The  state 
superintendent  is  now  little  more  than 
a  department  clerk  so  far  as  power  to 
direct  education  is  concerned,  and  there 
is  no  bond  of  union  between  the  county 
superintendents  other  than  that  of  a 
common  cause.  Something  ought  to  be 
done  that  shall  work  an  improvement  of 
the  county  institute.  The  legislature 
ought  to  make  it  possible  for  cities  and 
towns  to  support  kindergartens  at  public 
expense  if  they  so  desire.  We  are  opposed 
to  conferring  great  powers  upon  a  state 
board  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
such  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  as 
characterizes  the  board  of  normal  schoot 
regents  in  Wisconsin,  for  example.  But 
our  educational  system  should  have  a 
head  which  has  some  distinct  responsi- 
bilities and  some  well  defined  powers.  It 
should  be  composed  of  representatives- 
from  the  different  educational  interests- 
under  state  control. 


Lend  a  Hand,  Friends. 

Do  The  Journal's  advocates  and  pa- 
trons always  remember  that  such  a  mag- 
azine as  ours  needs  the  assistance  of  all 
of  its  friends  constantly,  if  it  shall  be 
able  to  continue  its  work?  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  confess  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country  find  its  treat- 
ment of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  not  in  the  line  of  their  study 
and  reflection,  because  it  does  not  deal 
in  specific  recipes  for  tiding  them  over 
the  particular  difficulties  of  the  day's 
work.  Its  purpose  is  to  tone  up  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  constitution  and  then 
these  temporary  weaknesses  will  pass 
away.  It  seeks  to  inspire  and  guide  by 
presenting  and  illustrating  the  com- 
manding ideas  that  determine  method. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  real  and 
lasting  aid  that  a  school  journal  can 
render.  There  is  an  army  of  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  believe  with  us  and 
believe  in  The  Journal.  Each  one  of 
them  knows  one  or  two  others  who  would 
believe  in  it  just  as  firmly  if  they  should 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Please  to 
give  us  an  introduction  to  them,  either 
by  sending  us  their  names  or  asking  them 
to  send  for  sample  copies.  The  more  you 
do  for  The  Journal  the  more  it  can  do 
to  promote  education. 
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What  Is  It  to  Teach? 

What  the  schools  need,  more  than  any- 
other  one  thing,  is  that  better  ideals  of 
teaching  prevail  anaong  the  teachers.  We 
are  suffering  from  what  cattle-growers 
call  the  breeding-in  process,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers.  They  have,  for  the 
most  part,  grown  up  in  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  has 
betn  a  period  in  which  the  most  wooden 
and  stiff-jointed  mechanism  has  pre- 
vailed. The  normal  schools,  until  quite 
recently,  have  been  but  little  better,  and 
some  of  them  are  but  little  better  to-day. 

The  readers  of  The  Journal  are  under 
great  obligations  to  that  county  superin- 
tendent from  northern  Illinois  whose 
stenographic  report  of  some  recitations 
in  a  country  school  are  published  in  this 
number.  We  invite  similar  reports  from 
other  schools,  both  in  country  and  city. 
The  first  condition  in  working  any  re- 
form is,  in  the  classic  phrase  of  the 
Texan  politician,  to  know  "where  we  are 
at."  This  report  shows  that  this  teacher 
has  her  school  well  in  hand,  and  that  the 
pupils  do  well  the  work  assigned.  It  has 
every  external  appearance  of  a  good 
school,  except  that  the  teacher  has  not  a 
good  ideal  of  what  it  means  ^eacA.  But 
she  has  the  ideal  which  her  own  school 
education  led  her  to  form.  She  is  teach- 
ing as  she  was  taught,  and  has  probably 
improved  upon  her  models  in  the  matter 
of  order  and  system.  The  thought  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
young  people,  and  many  of  the  older 
ones,  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  commit  the  text-books.  This  even 
extends  to  arithmetic,  where  the  pupils 
merely  remember  how  to  do  the  specific 
"sums"  in  the  book;  but  arithmetic  is 
generally  better  taught  than  the  other 
subjects,  where  mere  memorizing  will 
enable  the  children  to  answer  questions 
and  "seem  to  understand  the  lesson. " 
This  is  an  appearance  of  knowledge, 
which,  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  crumbles 
to  ashes  the  moment  any  real  test  is  ap- 
plied. The  general  reply  of  the  teacher, 
when  any  test  of  the  validity  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge  is  made  by  trying  to 
see  whether  he  can  make  an  intelliijent 
use  of  it,  is,  "I  never  taught  him  that," 
or  "We  have  not  come  to  that  yet,"  and 
the  like.  This  notion  of  teaching  every 
special  idea  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  know  used  to  prevail  to  the  extent  of 


considering  it  unfair  to  ask  a  child  to 
read  any  selection  upon  which  he  had 
not  been  "drilled." 

We  invite  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
to  send  us  brief  but  comprehensive 
answers  to  the  question,  "What  is  it  to 
teach?"  The  Journal  has  for  years  been 
struggling  to  lead  its  readers  to  create  a 
better  ideal  of  teaching,  but  we  grow 
sick  at  heart  when  we  go  around  among 
those  who  have  read  The  Journal  for 
years  and  find  them  pursuing  the  same 
dead,  monotonous  round  of  having  the 
children  recite  scraps  as  they  occur  in 
the  text-book,  without  assimilating  them 
into  a  whole  of  connected  knowledge 
so  that  they  become  not  merely  a  pos- 
session of  the  memory,  but  are  worked  into 
the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  itself. 
This  is  what  the  Herbartians  call  "ap- 
perception." 

Is  it  not  one  result  of  our  bad  educa- 
tion that  we  form  convictions  and  ideals 
of  better  ways  of  doing,  and  yet  leave 
them  all  outside  the  school-room  door  and 
continue  there  the  same  monotonus  grind 
as  before?  The  teacher  has  been  saying^ 
for  some  time,  "Oh,  yes,  that  is  what 
we  ought  to  do,  but  the  superintendent 
and  school  board  keep  us  busy  grinding 
out  grists  for  the  periodical  examina- 
tions." But  even  the  most  wooden 
school  superintendent  is  now  saying  to 
his  teachers  that  they  are  to  be  free  to 
teach  if  they  will.  The  main  trouble  is 
that  they  do  not  have  clear  conceptions 
of  what  teaching  \s.  They  do  not  know, 
therefore,  what  to  do  other  than  the  rou- 
tine in  which  they  have  been  treading 
since  their  childhood.  Cannot  some  of 
our  readers  let  in  a  little  more  light? 


Is  It  Pensioning? 

From  the  editorial  columns  of  one  of 
our  Eastern  contemporaries,  we  take  the 
following  : 

PENSIONING  TEACHERS. 

An  active  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  secure 
from  the  legislature  of  Illinois  permission  for 
the  board  of  education  of  Chicago  to  retire  on 
half-pay  the  teachers  who  have  served  the  city 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
have  the  money  taken  from  the  city  treasury, 
but  rather  that  one  per  cent  of  the  salary  of 
.the  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other  school 
officers  be  withheld.  Tho  fund  is  to  be  fu  rther 
Increased  by  the  addition  of  all  salaries  for- 
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feited  on  account  of  sickness,  or  from  other 
cause.  It  is  also  believed  that  wealthy  Chica- 
goans  would  give  generously,  as  in  the  case  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities. 

If  the  teachers  generally  desire  this  action, 
it  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
opposition.  The  law  will  not  apply  to  Chicago 
alone,  but  to  all  cities  of  the  first  class  in  the 
state,  although  the  effort  is  being  put  forth 
largely  by  the  Western  metropolis. 

We  protest  against  calling  this  a  move- 
ment for  pensioning  teachers;  it  is  not 
that  at  all,  at  least  as  the  term  is  com- 
monly understood.  By  this  plan  it  is 
proposed  that  the  teachers  themselves 
furnish  the  funds — at  least  in  the  main — 
which  under  certain  conditions  they  will 
be  allowed  to  share.  The  scheme  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  a  mutual  insur- 
ance company,  or  a  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciation. The  distinction  is  a  vital  one. 
To  our  mind,  there  are  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  pensioning  teachers,  which 
objections  do  not  lie  at  all  against  what 
is  here  proposed.  Whether  it  is  a  good 
scheme  for  the  teachers  or  not,  whether 
we  should  favor  it  were  we  a  teacher  in 
Chicago,  are  different  questions;  we  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  them  here. 
No  doubt,  if  the  plan  succeeds,  it  will  be 
a  relief  to  some  very  worthy  teachers  at 
a  time  when  they  will  very  greatly  need 
it.  And  it  will  give  the  board  of  educa- 
tion a  chance  to  "let  down  easily"  some 
teachers  who  should  be  retired  for  the 
good  of  the  schools,  but  whom  they  would 
not  like  to  dismiss. 

But  we  protest  that  it  is  not  a  scheme 
to  pension  teachers.  E.  C.  H. 


Gov.  Altgeld. 

The  last  message  of  the  governor  of 
Illinois  is  receiving  universal  approval  as 
to  those  paragraphs  that  treat  of  educa- 
tion and  educational  institutions.  There 
are  many  other  recommendations  in  it 
equally  wise  and  patriotic.  It  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  the  oft-repeated 
declatation  that  universal  education  is 
the  prime  condition  of  universal  free- 
dom. The  latter  is  possible  only  when 
the  former  is  realized,  and  possible  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  realized.  The 
governor  exhorts  the  state  to  make  the 
Univei'sity  of  Illinois  what  the  position 


of  Illinois  among  the  states  of  the  Union 
demands  that  it  should  be.  Why  should 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  lead 
this  commonwealth  in  the  excellence  of 
their  state  universities?  Why  should 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  support  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  normal  schools  to  edu- 
cate all  the  teachers  of  the  state,  while 
Illinois  has  but  two,  and  one  of  those 
divides  its  energies  between  two  classes 
of  students,  one  of  which  seek  a  general 
education  for  life,  and  the  other  a  pro- 
fessional education  for  teaching.  The 
governor  is  right  in  declaring  that  both 
of  these  schools  should  devote  their  en- 
tire energies  to  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  that  only  this  class  of  students 
should  receive  instruction  in  these  in- 
stitutions from  teachers  who  are 
paid  by  the  state.  A  new  normal 
school  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  state  is  greatly  needed.  If  there 
were  two  more  they  would  both  be  filled 
with  students. 

The  Journal  has  often  declared  that 
the  people  of  every  state  must  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  function  of  each 
generation  is  to  educate  its  children  for 
the  next,  and  that  to  do  this  adequately 
demands  ■  the  highest  order  cf  in- 
telligence, and  requires  that  we  use 
vastly  more  money  than  is  now  ex- 
pended. The  schools  are  not  giving,  as 
yet,  "value  received,"  for  the  money  the 
people  pay  for  their  support,  because  the 
teachers  who  are  employed  do  not  have 
true  ideals  of  what  and  how  to  teach.  It 
is  only  by  remunerating  the  teacher  as 
first-class  talent  is  remunerated  in  other 
vocations,  that  first-class  talent  can  be 
commanded  for  the  schools.  And  the 
state  must  educate  the  teachers  of  the 
state.  The  proper  education  of  the  child- 
ren is  not  a  private  matter  alone;  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  public  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, to  an  extent  beyond  its  concern 
in  any  other  vocation.  Educate  the 
people  properly  and  they  will  prepare 
themselves  for  their  specific  vocations. 
But  such  education  is  a  state  duty,  and 
it  must  provide  the  teachers  who  are  to 
discharge  this  duty. 

Grov.  Altgeld  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Illinois  for  the  sound  and 
patriotic  advocacy  of  the  best  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  the  people. 
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Conscious    Analysis   of    the  Learning 
Process. 

In  the  January  Journal,  under  the 
title  "Excessive  Analysis,"  the  editor 
makes  these  statements: 

"It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  ana- 
lyze the  process  of  teaching  any  matter 
in  order  that  he  may  know  how  best  to 
proceed  in  leading  the  child  to  master  it. 

"The  thoughtful  teacher  must  ask 
himself,  at  every  step,  where  conscious 
analysis  must  cease. 

'  'The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  of  any  sort  is  syn- 
thetic-analytic; that  is,  uniting  and  sep- 
arating. These  are  two  sides,  or  aspects, 
of  the  same  process. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  synthetic 
activity  that  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
analytic;  and  there  is  no  analytic  activity 
that  is  not  accompanied  by  the  synthetic. 

"While  the  teacher  should  see  the 
movement  of  the  child's  mind,  and  stim- 
ulate and  direct  it  at  every  step  where 
help  is  needed,  he  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  cut  the  movement  into  sections 
and  treat  each  section  as  a  distinct 
movement. 

"This  unit  (the  mind)  acts  in  a  myriad 
ways,  but  follows  the  lead  of  its  interest. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  the  teacher 
have  sympathy  with  that  interest." 

As  the  author  of  the  "analyses"  criti- 
cised, I  accept  almost  without  question 
these  statements,  and  think  they  were 
present  in  my  general  consciousness 
when  I  prepared  the  plans  for  print;  cer- 
tainly when  the  plans  were  unfolded 
with  my  class. 

There  are  three  fairly  good  answers  to 
the  strictures  upon  the  work  presented. 

1.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  formu- 
late for  print  a  scheme  as  it  would  ap- 
pear in  actual  use. 

Hence  the  "analyses"  seem  to  neg- 
lect the  double  nature  of  the  learning 
process.  But  in  working  them  out  both 
analysis  and  synthesis  were  duly  re- 
garded. In  learning  the  whole,  it  was 
shown  that  the  mind  does  it  through  its 
parts  or  attributes.  In  learning  the 
parts  that  the  mind  used  the  whole  as 


the  thing  to  which  they  are  related.  In 
learning  six,  the  child  gets  it  through  its 
various  elements;  but  they  are  not  the 
matter  of  immediate  emphasis.  They  are 
means  to  the  end — the  child's  means  of 
which  the  teacher  is  conscious,  and  to 
which  he  purposely  appeals.  In  learning 
the  relations  or  facts  in  six,  the  child 
grasps  them  in  relation  to  six.  The 
whole  becomes  the  means  to  the  end.  It 
is  simply  a  case  of  varying  emphasis  to 
meet  the  case  in  hand. 

It  was  intended  to  show  pupil-teachers 
this  varying  emphasis  and  to  impress 
that  they  are  never  so  far  separated, 
even  in  thought,  that  they  can  not  be 
readily  reunited. 

As  to  interest,  throughout  the  work 
this  was  emphasized,  as  far  as  we  under- 
stood it.  Everywhere  we  tried  to  find  a 
need  of  the  child  and  the  direction  of  his 
impulses,  and  to  adapt  all  means  to  that 
manifested  or  probable  interest. 

It  was  further  urged  that  one  cause  of 
failure  in  the  child's  training,  is  the  dis- 
regard of  feeling  as  a  factor  in  learning. 
Teachers  plan  and  present  work  and 
rarely,  in  any  sense,  consider  that  the 
child  is  moved  through  his  emotions,  and 
that  every  lesson  should  have  in  it  an 
appeal  to  these  emotions. 

These  points  and  others  could  not  be 
shown  in  an  analytic  outline. 

2.  Under  any  system  it  is  difficult  to 
eliminate  formalism.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  found  any  preventive  for  it,  nor 
seen  any  orderly  practice  in  which  it  was 
not  to  some  extent  present.  Much  of 
the  just  criticism  upon  former  school 
practices  lies  in  their  formalism. 

A  teacher  observes  a  fellow  pedagogue 
in  the  use  of  certain  externals.  They 
are  used  in  exact  order  and  with  excel- 
lent results.  The  observer  goes  to  his 
room  fully  inspired,  follows  the  same  or- 
der, presents  the  same  objects,  asks  the 
same  questions;  and  fails.  The  form  is 
there,  but  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  freedom. 

Dead  formalism! 

I  can  think  of  several  new  things, 
elements  of  the  "new  education,"  which 
are  used   in   numerous   cases   in  this 
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formal  way.  But  this  formalism  does 
not  vitiate  the  new  thing.  It  must  fail 
because  of  some  essential  weakness  in  it- 
self, not  in  the  one  who  seeks  to  apply 
it. 

3.  The  "analyses"  were  planned  with 
teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach. 
They  were  illustrated  with  children  and 
results  were  criticised. 

These  thoughts  were  in  mind  in  such 
work : 

a.  Beginners,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
who  are  experienced,  are  not  disposed 
to  this  analysis  of  mental  processes. 
They  need  help  and  leadership  in  this 
new  business.  It  is  to  become  a  new 
habit  with  them.  At  first  every  step  will 
be  distinct.  They  must  consciously 
separate  and  reunite  what  they  vaguely 
know  of  mind  activity. 

The  intention  in  such  work  is  to  help 
such  young  teachers  to  analyze  some 
typical  processes,  even  to  excess,  until 
they  are  able  to  continue  it  in  their 
preparation  of  lessons  and  will  do  so 
habitually,  and  hence  in  many  details 
unconsciously,  in  all  their  work. 

The  child  will  not  know  anything  of 
this  phase  of  the  work,  but  he  is  likely 
to  be  more  logically  led  in  the  direction 
of  his  interest  because  the  teacher  has 
considered  him  in  his  own  preparation  of 
the  lesson. 

h.  Teachers  often  mislead,  or  mis- 
teach,  pupils  by  wrong  assignments. 
Their  lack  of  careful  analysis  leads  them 
to  assign  too  much  or  too  little.  They 
do  not  know  the  limits  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  They  fix  no  limits  in  thought  or 
assignment — no  definite  boundaries. 

This  habit  of  analysis  will  prevent 
much  of  the  bad  teaching  now  traceable 
to  indefinite  assignments. 

c.  Knowing  the  matter  of  the  lesson 
will  more  clearly  define  its  purposes.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  teachers  who  do 
not  know  why  any  particular  is  taught. 
It  is  in  the  course  and  in  the  book.  That 
is  their  foremost  reason.  Its  relation  to 
the  childin  the  school  and  in  life  is  notun- 
derstood,  in  many  cases  not  even  thought 
of.  If  training  means  anything,  it  means 
that  such  teachers  shall  disappear. 

d.  Teachers  frequently  approach  a  sub- 
ject from  the  wrong  side.  They  succeed 
finally  in  securing  the  result  wanted,  but 
at  great  expense  of  energy  by  themselves 
and  the  pupils.   They  have  felt  or  exper- 
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imented  their  way  to  the  right  order  of 
movements. 

They  may  be  given  such  general  prin- 
ciples as  will  guide  them  to  a  ready  and 
quite  accurate  order  of  procedure.  But 
these  principles  cannot  be  learned  or  used 
in  a  formal  way.  The  teacher  must  ha- 
bitually think  them  and  their  relations  to 
larger  processes. 

e.  Teachers  do  not  know  where  to  be- 
gin with  any  particular  lesson.  The 
matter  is  not  clear,  the  end  is  vague,  and 
the  movement  unknown;  but  more  than 
this,  they  do  not  know  the  child.  They 
have  not  asked  where  he  is,  hence  they 
cannot  begin  with  him  at  the  right  place. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  child  will  accom- 
pany careful  analysis  of  the  matter,  and 
the  unity  of  the  two  will  more  readily 
follow. 

/.  Then  comes  the  adjustment  of  means 
to  ends.  It  demands  far  more  care  than 
beginners  think.  It  takes  time  to  con- 
vince them  of  its  importance.  Means  are 
abundant;  their  choice  is  not  easy.  Habit 
of  careful  examination  elsewhere  will  con- 
duce to  thoughtful  work  here.  Such  is 
my  belief. 

Not  that  these  five  or  six  things  are 
distinct,  but  they  have  their  individual 
or  separate  phases  as  well  as  their  unity, 
one  with  another.  This  unity  is,  to  my 
mind,  of  the  higher  value,  but  it  must  be 
reached  through  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  distinct  phases. 

The  above  presents,  in  a  moderately 
brief  way,  the  thought  behind  the  analy- 
ses presented.  It  is  my  present  thought, 
but  I  reserve  the  right  to  change  my  view 
whenever  more  light  appears. 

Finally,  I  yield  to  no  one,  in  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  so  far  as  my  nature  will 
allow,  for  those  under  my  care  and  di- 
rection. S.  E.  H., 

Carbondale,  111. 


Missed  the  Point. 

January  21,  1895. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — Tn  the  January  Public-School 
Journal,  "E.  C.  H."  asks  why  so  few  "women 
teachers"  attended  the  Springfield  meeting. 
In  behalf  of  a  large  nnmber  of  "  women  teach- 
ers," I  wish  to  say  that  one  probable  reason 
for  the  factthat  this  meeting,like  many  others, 
was  more  largely  attended  by  men  than  wo- 
men, is  that  women  too  often  find  it  impossible 
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to  attend  association  meetings  on  account  of 
the  small  salaries  they  receive.  School  boards 
and  the  public  generally  expec.  "women 
teachers"  to  do  as  much — if  not  more — and 
better  work  than  men,  for  about  two-thirds  as 
much  salary.  Give  us  equal  credit  and  uni- 
form pay  for  equal  work,  and  we'll  meet  "E. 
C.  H."  at  Springfield  next  year. 

A  Woman  Teacher. 

We  have  given  in  full  the  criticism  of 
our  correspondent.  Doubtless,  many- 
women  teachers  do  not  receive  adequate 
salaries,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many- 
men  teachers.  But  the  best  way  for 
either  party  to  secure  justice  in  this  mat- 
ter is  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together"  for  mutual  im- 
provement. 

Whether  "school  boards  and  the  public 
generally  expect  women  to  do  as  much, 
if  not  more,  and  better  work  than  men, 
for  about  two-thirds  as  much  salary,"  is 
a  question  which  we  will  not  discuss  at 
present.  We  merely  remark  that  we 
have  some  doubt  of  its  truth. 

But  what  we  want  to  say  emphatically 
is,  that  our  correspondent  utterly  misses 
the  point  of  our  criticism,  as  she  will 
see  if  she  will  adjust  her  spectacles  and 
look  again.  We  did  not  ask  why  so  few 
women  teachers  attended  the  meeting. 
On  the  contrary  we  said,  "We  think  the 
proportion  of  ladies  attending  this  meet- 
ing was  much  larger  than  usual."  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  made  up 
nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  whole  number. 
But  they  were  from  the  smaller  towns 
or  the  country  districts.  The  women 
teachers  from  the  large  cities,  those  who 
receive  the  largest  salaries,  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  These  were 
the  people  we  criticised,  not  women 
teachers  in  general  by  any  means.  And, 
if  lack  of  salary  is  the  great  trouble,  it 
will  be  proper  for  our  correspondent  to 
rise  and  explain  why  the  hundreds  of 
women  teachers  in  the  large  cities  were 
the  absent  ones.  They  receive  much 
better  pay  than  the  women  who  did  come; 
in  fact,  much  better  pay  than  many  of  the 
men  who  were  at  Springfield.  Will  she  ex- 
plain this  curious  fact  on  the  theory  that 
the  reason  for  absence  which  she  has 
given  is  the  true  one  ?  We  pause  for  a 
reply.  E.  C.  H. 


A  New  Idea  and  a  Good  One. 

The  American  Book  Company  will  be- 
gin in  March,  1895,  the  issue  of  a  series 


of  "National  Geographic  Monographs. " 
They  will  appear  once  a  month,  except 
July  and  August.  The  ten  numbers  will 
cost  only  $1.50,  cash  with  order.  Single 
numbers,  20  cents.  Five  copies  of  each 
will  be  sent  for  the  price  of  four  sets; 
that  is,  for  $6.  These  monographs  will 
be  prepared  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Pro- 
fessors N.  S.  Shaler  and  W.  M.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  University;  Prof.  Russell,  of 
Michigan  University,  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  value  to  teachers  and  students 
of  geography,  and  to  all  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  be  well  informed. 

The  main  object  of  the  publication  is  to  ren- 
der accessible  to  every  school  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  nominal  price,  accurate  and  prop- 
erly correlated  geographical  information,  ex- 
pressed in  such  simple,  untechnical  language, 
that  it  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  regular 
text-book,  and  thus  enrich  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy. 

The  project  is  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Ge- 
ographical Society  of  Washington,  B.C.,  which 
includes  in  its  membership  the  foremost  ge- 
ographers of  the  country.  The  monographs 
will  iDe  prepared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  so- 
ciety, by  authors  of  its  selection,  each  of  whom 
has  special  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  subject  on  which  he  is  to  write. 
Each  monograph  will  consist  of  a  pamphlet  of 
about  thirty-two  royal  octavo  pages,  illustra- 
ted, when  necessary,  with  engravings,  dia- 
grams, and  maps. 


Correspondence  About  Current  Events. 

 ,  111.,  Jan.  4,  1895. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — To  say  that  1  am  surprised  at 
the  statement  in  the  last  Journal  about 
"Looking  Backward,"  but  slightly  expresses 
ray  feelings. 

If  you  will  give  the  book  a  little  more  care- 
ful perusal  I  think  you  will  readily  admit  the 
following: 

That,  in  the  scheme  proposed,  the  state  not 
only  assures  a  better  fitting  for  the  profession 
or  trade  into  which  the  person  desires  to 
enter,  but  gives  him  the  privilege  to  change 
at  any  time,  which  is  more  freedom  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  workingmen  of  the  present  en- 
joy. The  over-crowding  of  one  profession  is 
to  be  prevented  by  lessening  the  time  of  serv- 
ice in  one  that  has  fewer  entering  it. 

Please  give  this  your  thought,  and  see 
whether  there  could  be  any  more  abject  slav- 
ery than  exists  in  certain  coal  mines  near 
here,  where  the  men  are  just  given  enough  to 
live  on,  and  paid  in  orders  upon  the  company 
store.  Subscriber. 

Since  receiving  the  above  communica- 
tion, we  have  < 'thought"  the  matter  over. 
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We  have  carefully  re-read  what  was  said 
on  page  225,  of  the  December  Journal; 
and  we  see  nothing  to  retract  or  to  modify. 
In  fact  this  topic  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  thought  for  many  years;  perhaps  we 
were  thinking  about  it  before  "Sub- 
scriber'' was  born.  It  had  a  very  prac- 
tical value  for  us  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  when,  as  a  boy  without  any 
prospect  of  a  dollar  to  help,  we  were 
casting  about  to  see  what  we  could 
do  with  our  head  and  our  hands,  in  order 
to  live,  and  to  make  something  of  life.  We 
have  been  thinking  about  it  all  these 
years,  during  which  we  have  been  able 
to  live  very  comfortably,  and  to  do  some 
things  that  we  wanted  to  do.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  been  thinking  while  we  have 
watched  others  who  started  with  fewer 
advantages  even  than  we  did,  who  have 
succeeded  far  better.  All  this  opportun- 
ity and  success,  they  and  we  owe  to  this 
glorious  country  and  its  free  institutions, 
— this  country  where,  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  wide  world,  a  boy  who  has  anything 
in  him,  can  make  something  of  himself. 
Whether  such  shall  continue  to  be  the 
case  or  not  depends  upon  whether  we 
continue  a  free  people  with  institutions 
founded  on  common  sense  and  common 
justice,  or  turn  aside  to  follow  the  jack- 
o-lanterns  which  dreamers  offer  for  our 
guidance. 

We  have  read  "Looking  Backward," 
and  have  studied  Bellamy's  scheme.  We 
remember  also  several  attempts  to  carry 
out  similar  projects,  by  the  voluntary 
association  of  some  of  the  wisest  and 
best.  We  know  something  of  the  history 
of  Brook  Farm,  and  of  a  score  or  so  of 
other  "  Communities."  Where  are  they 
now  ?  And  if  a  select  few,  by  voluntary 
association,  could  not  carry  out  these 
socialistic  plans,  how  can  the  state  do  it? 
Especially  in  a  land  where  the  "state"  is 
constituted  by  the  free  suffrage  of  all? 

Does  "  Subscriber"  think  of  the  state 
as  some  personality  apart  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves  ? — a  great  deity  who  can 
give  the  people  anything  that  they  have 
not  first  given  it  ? — a  great  power  that 
can  compel  them  to  do  what  they  in  their 
aggregate  capacity  do  not  choose  to  do  ? 
We  have  heard  of  a  state  that  was  to  es- 
tablish liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
by  force,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  notion 
of  many  modern  socialists.  Can  the  re- 
sult be  anything  but  "abject  slavery  ?" 


The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  busines  of  the 
state  to  see  that  everyone  has  a  fair 
chance.  Anything  beyond  that  is  assump- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  grant,  of  course, 
that  in  doing  this,  some  individual  rights 
and  privileges  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  state,  but  the  fewer,  the  better. 

Subscriber  says  that  Bellamy's  scheme 
gives  one  the  "privilege"  at  any  time  to 
change  his  occupation.  How  magnani- 
mous! A  free  man  has  a  right  to  change 
his  occupation.  He  also  alludes  to  the 
plan  of  preventing  the  "over. crowding" 
of  a  profession.  Has  not  a  free  man  a 
right  to  enter  an  over-crowded  profession 
if  he  chooses  to  take  the  risk?  If,  in  the 
working  out  of  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test," he  finds  it  best  to  retire,  he  will 
take  the  hint  if  he  is  wise.  Do  free  men 
need  some  great  paternal  state  to  keep 
them  from  making  fools  of  themselves, 
and  thus  learning  a  lesson  from  their 
blunder?  Would  it  be  well  to  put  an  art- 
icle in  the  Constitution  forbidding  any 
man  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  and  then  have 
laws  passed  and  officers  appointed  to  en- 
force this  provision?  It  has  been  pretty 
clearly  shown  that  the  town  of  Pullman, 
so  much  talked  about,  is  not  a  desirable 
place  of  residence  for  many  people,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  which  its 
founders  were  careful  to  provide,  because 
manhood  counts  for  little  in  that  town. 

Subscriber  calls  attention  to  the  coal 
miners  in  his  neighborhood.  Most  of  these 
people  are  foreigners^  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  simply  that  they  were  born 
abroad.  Many  of  our  best  Americans 
were  born  over  the  sea.  But  thpy  are 
foreigners  in  all  their  ideas  and  habits; 
and  they  are,  for  this  reason,  the  mater- 
ial among  which  the  socialistic  agitator 
can  do  the  most  mischief.  Many  of  them 
who  receive  good  wages,  live  a  life  but 
little  above  that  of  the  brute;  what  they 
need  is  genuine  manhood,  American  man- 
hood, vastly  more  than  paternal  cod- 
dling. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  need  to  call  a 
decisive  halt  in  this  drifting  towards  the 
idea  of  paternalism,  which  is  shown  in  so 
many  ways  at  present.  We  want  to 
see  to  it,  that  our  laws  give  every 
man  a  fair  chance;  and  then  we  need  to 
train  the  rising  generation,  at  home  and 
in  school,  to  genuine,  self-relying  man- 
liness^ which  asks  no  odds,  but  simply  a 
fair  field.     We  can  think  of  no  aspect  of 
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education  that  needs  more  careful  atten- 
tion than  this.  By  a  fair  field,  we  mean 
that  the  full  equivalent  of  a  man's  deed 
shall  be  returned  to  him,  whether  it  be 
good  or  whether  it  be  evil.     E.  C.  H. 


A  New  Departure. 

Bloomington,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1895. 
To  Principals  and  Teachers  of  City  Schools: 

It  is  hereby  requested  and  directed  that 
hereafter  promotions  be  made  in  the  manner 
following: 

First,  The  principal  shall  make  special  pro- 
motions whenever  it  is  expedient  to  do  so. 

Second,  Whenever  a  teacher  considers  a 
pupil  or  a  class  ready  for  promotion,  she  shall 
indicate  that  fact  to  the  principal  who  may  ex- 
amine as  follows: 

In  grades  1  and  the  pupils  ability  to 
read  at  sight  easy  stories  upon  which  he  had 
not  been  drilled,  and  to  write  legibly. 

In  grades  3  and  33^,  as  in  grade  1,  the  stories 
being  ol  a  second-reader  grade,  also  the  pupils' 
ability  to  make  combinations  of  numbers  from 
1  to  20,  with  and  without  objects. 

In  grades  3  and  3K,  upon  the  same  subjects 
as  in  grades  2  and  23^. 

In  grades  4  and  4  3^^,  upon  the  same  subjects 
as  in  grades  3  and  with  the  addition  of 
spelling. 

In  grades  5  and  5K,  upon  the  same  subjects 
as  in  grades  4  and  43^,  with  the  addition  of 
geography. 

Third,  In  grades  6,  7,  and  8,  the  superin- 
tendent will  examine  for  promotion  in  gram- 
mar, language,  and  arithmetic  only. 

Fourth,  The  superintendent  or  principal 
may  at  any  time  examine  pupils  in  any  subject 
for  his  own  information,  but  such  examination 
shall  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  pro- 
motion. 

Fifth,  Undue  attention  must  not  be  given  to 
branches  herein  enumerated.  The  design  is 
not  to  emphasize  one  branch  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  to  give  the  teacher  greater 
authority  and  liberty  so  that  she  may  teach, 
not  cram;  realize  that  the  course  of  study  is 
made  for  the  pupil,  not  thepupil  for  the  course 
of  study;  so  that  she  may  strive  to  familiarize 
pupils  with  subjects,  not  with  text-books — the 
text  being  the  means  to  that  end;  so  that  she 
may  not  be  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  her 
personal  skill,  or  compelled  to  sacrifice  her 
judgment  to  artificial  conditions,  or  to  lose  her 
individuality  by  becoming  a  part  of  a  mechan- 
ism; so  that  she  may  constantly  aim  at  develop- 
ing the  heart,  the  will,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  pupil,  not  at  filling  him  with  facts,  classi- 
fied and  labeled,  but,  in  his  mind,  unrelated. 
We  assimilate  a  new  truth  by  relating  it  to 
every  other  allied  truth  whicl.i  we  possess. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Van  Pettex, 

Supt.  City  Schools. 

A  WORD  OF  COMMENT. 

The  foregoing  is  the  order  of  Supt. 
Van  Petten,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  which 
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takes  away  one  of  the  examination 
crutches,  upon  which  the  schools  have 
been  hobbling  along  for  a  good  while. 
They  will  throw  away  the  other  pretty 
soon.  It  would  seem  at  first  blush  that 
this  order  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
centrating the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
upon  the  subjects  singled  out  for  exami- 
nation tests.  These  schools  have  been 
ridden  so  long  and  so  hard  by  the  monthly 
and  annual  examination  fiend  that  to 
dispense  with  it  altogether  and  all  at 
once  seems  to  invite  chaos  where  before 
was  such  beautiful  order  and  uniformity. 
But  we  believe  that  the  way  to  resume 
teaching  and  choke  off  cramming  is  to 
resume.  Let  the  other  crutch  go.  The 
schools  can  walk  if  they  know  they  have 
to.  They  will  feel,  for  a  time,  like  a  flock 
of  wild  geese  that  has  lost  its  direction, 
but  they  will  soon  get  their  bearings, and 
we  feel  confident  that  even  the  weakest 
teachers  will  do  better  teaching  than  ever 
before.  The  last  paragraph  has  the  right 
sort  of  ring  in  it.  We  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  pro- 
viding they  can  feel  the  inspiration  that 
attaches  to  consciousness  of  freedom  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  have  the 
general  guidance  of  a  master  mind,  who 
knows  when  to  guide  and  when  to  for- 
bear. 


A  Clear  Statement. 

We  find  the  following  clear  statement  of 
important  truths  in  the"Editor's  Study," 
Harper  s  Monthly  for  November: 

The  most  expensive  teacher  the  state  can 
employ  is  a  cheap  teacher.  And  the  worst  use 
the  state  can  make  of  a  good  teacher  is  to  put 
him  into  a  place  that  destroys  his  individual 
initiative,  and  makes  him  little  more  than  the 
tender  of  a  machine. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  teachers, superintend- 
ents, and  school  boards  in  the  two  and  a 
half  pages  which  the  editor  devotes  to 
the  discussion  of  educational  matters. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  concludes ''The 
Golden  House"  in  this  number  of  the 
Monthly.  It  is  a  story  of  much  interest, 
told  as  Warner  can  tell  a  story.  We 
hardly  know  where  the  truth  that  a  wo- 
man may  be  a  saint  or  a  siren  is  more 
powerfully  shown  than  in  the  characters 
of  Edith  and  Carmen. 
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Dr.  McCosh. 

Two  men,  noted  the  world-wide,  have 
been  laid  in  the  grave  the  past  few  weeks. 
One  was  the  late  czar  of  Russia,  a  com- 
manding figure  among  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  and  the  other  was  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Cosh, late  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, a  distinguished  scholar  and  philos- 
opher. While  Alexander  III  had  armies 
at  his  command  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  subjects  under  his  control,  he  was 
really  no  such  ruler  as  was  the  Scotch 
philosopher,  for  the  man  who  influences 
the  thought  of  the  world  is  more  than  he 
who  influences  the  actions  of  a  single  na- 
tion. Born  without  the  favor  of  kings, 
and  aided  only  by  the  genius  God  gave 
him,  McCosh  held  leadership  in  a  fairer 
domain  than  was  ever  opened  to  a  polit- 
ical ruler,  and  drew  about  him  a  follow- 
ing more  appreciative  and  faithful  than 
ever  blessed  a  royal  sovereign.  While 
the  unthinking  may  be  dazzled  with  the 
imposing  funeral  ceremonies  attending 
royalty,  those  who  measure  men  by  their 
true  standard  and  honor  genius  rather 
than  accident,  will  linger  longest  and 
with  most  reverence  around  the  new- 
made  grave  at  Princeton.  —  Bloomington 
Pantagraph. 


Southern  Illinois  Normal  School. 

The  new  year  and  the  new  term  have  opened 
auspiciously.  The  enrollmeEt  has  reached  440. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  terra  last  year  it  was 
only  420.  About  85  have  entered  the  English 
course  first  year,  and  75  the  Latin  and  German 
courses. 

The  Socratic  and  Zetetic  literary  societies 
are  busy  with  plans  for  the  February  contest 
in  declamation,  debate,  etc.  Young  Ciceros, 
Websters,  and  Emersons  are  reported  numer- 
ous. 

Prof.  Rocheleau  reported  at  Vienna.  January 
19,  to  assist  in  the  Johnson  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

Misses  Burton  and  Green,  were  at  Ewing, 
January  26,  to  help  in  their  home  county 
association. 

Miss  Buck's  grammar  is  out,  and  her  stud- 
ents are  proudly  carrying  about  this  evidence 
of  their  grammar  teacher's  worth  and  ability. 
It  is  a  neat  book,  and  presents  abundant 
material  for  two  terras'  work. 

The  Philosophy  Club  has  had  two  regular 
meetings  this  year.  On  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  Regent  Everest  read  an  interesting  pa- 
per on  "The  Growth  of  the  Mind."  January 
21,  Prof.  Harwood  discussed  Artificial  Incen- 
tives to  Study;  The  -  club  has  arranged  to 
have  Prof.  Krohn  with  it  February  8,  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  .  some  phase  of  his  work.    It  is  ex- 


pected at  that  time  to  organize  a  round-table 
for  child  study.  Several  of  the  faculty  are  al- 
ready members  of  the  state  association. 

The  librarian  reports  a  large  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  library.  The  museum  is  crowded 
into  a  room  scarcely  one-third  as  large  as  is 
needed.  The  gymnasium  furnishes  by  no 
means  excellent  accommodations  for  work 
desired  by  Prof.  Ballin.  Hence,  the  authori- 
ties are  planning  to  ask  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  building  to  accommodate  the  library, 
museum,  and  gymnasia  with  roomier  quarters. 
The  burning  of  the  Anna  Asylum  has  dis- 
couraged them  to  some  extent. 


Central  Illinois  Association. 

This  association  meets  in  Peoria,  March  15 
and  16.  It  is  generally  largely  attended,  and 
will  take  a  new  departure  this  year,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  closer  and  more  persistent  study, 
during  the  session,  of  one  or  two  live  educa- 
tional topics  to  which  the  entire  meeting  will 
devote  itself.  It  is  this  close  study  of  a  single 
subject  that  is  most  productive  of  good  now. 
Glittering  generalities  and  eloquence  and  fine 
writing,  with  loose  thinking,  have  about  had 
their  day.  Let  us  stop  talking  about  teaching 
and  come  face  to  face  with  the  matter  of  the 
purposes  and  processes  of  teaching  special 
subjects. 


Q,uotation  Marks. 

A  correspondent  propounds  the  follow- 
ing question: 

"In  an  extended  quotation,  embracing 
several  paragraphs,  should  quotation 
marks  be  placed  at  the  begfinning  of 
each  paragraph,  or  is  it  sufficient  to 
place  them  only  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  quotation  ?" 

Answer. — Both  forms  are  in  use,  but  accord- 
ing to  Wilson  the  former  is  preferable. 


The  Same  Old  Chestnut. 

A  morning  paper,  in  reporting  the  doings  of 
the  legislature  of  Illinois,  for  January  22, 
gives  the  following  item  relating  to  bills  intro- 
duced: 

By  Kitzmiller— For  state  uniformity  of  school  text- 
books, to  be  printed  by  the  state,  and  furnished  to  the  peo- 
ple at  actual  cost. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  dictates  of  enlight- 
ened common  sense,  it  would  seem  that  the 
experience  of  several  of  the  states  would  be 
sufficient  to  nut  a  stop  to  all  such  nonsense 
hereafter.  But  it  is  not  so.  Like  the  poor, 
we  shall  probably  always  have  with  us,  the 
legislator  who  dr<*aras  that  he  can  gain  eternal 
fame  and  forestall  the  millennium  by  fool-legis- 
lation in  school  matters. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  PROGRAMME.* 


I.  Singing  of  ''America.'" 

II.  Salutation — 

ie  given  by  a  pupil,  as  follows: 
To  the  thoughtfal  patriot,  Washington  Day 
is  the  raostsacred  of  our  national  anniversaries. 
It  was  Washington's  undismayed  and  patient 
leadership  which  maintained  the  independence 
the  Colonial  Congress  declared;  it  was  his 
broad  statesmanship  that  shaped  the  constitu- 
tion; it  was  his  superb  spirit  that  entered  into 
our  traditions  and  has  swayed  our  policy  as  a 
people. 

Other  American  generals  were  as  brilliant 
in  battle;  but  Washington  alone  could  conquer 
defeat.  His  strongest  foes  were  not  the  in- 
vader; but  hunger,  nakedness,  and  desertion 
within  his  own  army;  long  periods  of  inaction 
more  trying  than  battle;  the  bitter  jealousy  of 
his  fellow  generals;  the  weakness  of  congress; 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  people.  But  when 
most  abandoned  in  that  long  war,  he  stood 
calm  and  unmoved,  like  a  massive  boulder, — a 
sign  of  hope  for  all  who  prayed  for  freedom. 

Other  statesmen  were  as  learned,  but  when 
came  the  hour  to  form  the  constitution,  it  was 
Washington's  prophetic  wisdom  that  pleaded 
for  foundations  deep  enough  and  broad  enough 
to  fit  not  only  the  present  needs  but  the  last- 
ing future  of  the  new  republic.  It  was  he,  in 
that  historic  convention  which  made  our  gov- 
ernment, who  showed  how  conflicting  princi- 
ples could  be  welded  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. It  was  he  who  made  the  strongest  call 
for  union;  others  planned  for  their  own  states; 
but  Washington  rose  above  sections,  and  was 
the  architect  of  a  nation,  one  and  indivisible. 

Other  men  of  the  -  revolution  were  as  pa- 
triotic and  incorruptible.  But  Washington's 
patriotism  was  enlightened  by  a  riper  judg- 

*The  Pdblic  School  Journal  has  made  arrangements  with  an  Art  Publishing  House  in  Boston  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  furnish  life-size  portraits  of  Washington  Mnd  Lincoln, wiiich  are  works  of  artof  the  highest  order,  from  the  very 
best  originals,  and  produi'.ed  in  a  style  w  lich  should  make  them  stand  ird  pictures  on  the  scLiool-room  walls  for  one 
hunired  ye  irs  to  come.  We  can  furnish  these  portraits  for  one  dollar  each,  postage  prepaid.  Send  in  your  orders  at 
once,  and  you  will  receive  either  or  both  in  time  for  th?  Washing'on  Birthlay  Celebration. 


ment;  and  his  integrity  had  stood  the  glare  of 
noonday  before  the  world.  He  was  felt  to  be 
the  Lord's  anointed,  called  of  heaven  to  stamp 
his  personality  upon  the  nation  whose  liberty 
he  had  won.  He  led  a  willing  people  while  he 
lived;  no  less  willing  are  Americans  to-day  to 
be  guided  by  his  unmatched  example  and 
words  of  safety. 

Thus  Washington  was  vastly  more  than  the 
most  distinguished  leader  of  the  revolution. 
He  seemed  to  gather  in  himself  all  the  best 
traits  that  had  grown  up  in  the  colonies  before 
him.  He  embodied  the  spirit  of  all  America. 
Others  were  New  Englanders,  or  Southerners; 
he  wore  the  marks  of  no  section.  Like  no 
other  man  of  his  day  he  was  American — the 
first  American.  And  it  is  the  conspicuous  per- 
sonal qualities  which  he  impressed  upon  his 
country — courage,  justice,  love  of  liberty  and 
enlightenment, — that  our  nation  has  embodied 
in  its  life,  and  that  we  call  the  true  American- 
ism to-day. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  public  schools  of  Amer- 
ica unite  year  by  year  to  do  honor  to  this  First 
American. 

Washington's  farewell  message  to  his  coun- 
trymen was  a  reminder  that  a  nation  governed 
by  public  opinion  must  be,  before  all,  an  en- 
lightened nation.  America  now  lifts  up  her 
public  schools  as  her  response  to  his  appeal 
that  in  this  land  of  equality  knowledge  should 
be  universal. 

On  his  birthday  we  joyously  recognize  that 
these  public  schools  of  ours  are  the  arteries 
through  which  flows  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
republic.  If  our  nation  is  to  fulfill  her  divine 
mission,  our  citizens  must  guard  well  this  price- 
less birthright,  the  inheritance  of  every  child 
over  whom  floats  the  American  flag. 

So,  this  day,  as  we  wreathe  our  Washington 
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with  evergreen  and  laurel,  we  understand  our 
duty.  To  the  millions  of  children  like  us  in 
the  public  schools  the  command  of  the  coming 
years  belongs.  As  we  face  the  future  we  prom- 
ise that  Washington's  unselfish  patriotism  shall 
be  our  aim  and  that  his  loyalty  to  duty  shall 
be  our  guide.  Francis  Bellamy. 

111.  Declaration  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag: 

Every  pupil  gives  the  flag  the  military  salute— right 
hand  lifted,  palm  downward,  to  a  line  with  the  forehead 
and  close  to  it.    Standing  thus,  all  repeat,  together  slowly : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  re- 
public for  which  it  stands:  one  nation  indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

At  the  words,  "to  my  flag,"  the  right  hand  is  extended 
gracefully,  palm  upward,  towards  the  flag,  and  remains  in 
this  gesture  till  the  end  of  the  affirmation;  whereupon  all 
hands  immediately  drop  to  the  side. 

IF.  Old  Glory: 
Red: 

I  love  the  Red,  the  gleaming  red 

Of  the  stripes  so  bright  and  clear. 
Brave  men  grow  braver  in  war,  'tis  said, 
When  the  crimson  folds  float  near. 
And  my  heart  grows  light 

Whenever  I  see 
The  stripes  of  our  banner 
Waving  for  me. 

White,  appropriately  dressed,  takes  place  at  left 
of  Red: 

The  flag  at  first  was  pure  and  white 

With  never  a  field  of  blue, 
Nor  a  crimson  stripe,  nor  a  silver  star 
Its  snow  white  surface  knew. 
I'm  sure  my  heart 

Loves  the  pure  white  best 
For  its  snowy  banner 
Holds  all  the  rest. 

Blue,  at  left  of  white: 

The  stars  of  the  states  shine  bright  and  clear 

In  their  deep,  deep  field  of  blue. 
And  each  one  says,  "I  have  joined  the  flag, 
To  its  colors  I'll  be  true." 
Give  me  the  field 

Where  the  stars  are  set; 
There  are  forty  four 
And  more  room  yet. 

Tricolor,  at  left  of  blue: 

All  other  flags  with  colors  bright 

For  other  lands  may  do. 
But  the  flag  that  pleases  the  children  most 
Is  the  dear  "Red,  White,  and  Blue," 
With  its  folds  flung  wide 

On  the  glad  free  air; 
The  children  welcome  it 
Everywhere. 

All,  joining  hands: 

So  we  join  our  hands  for  the  flag  we  love,— 

Stripes,  stars,  and  field  in  one, — 
Red,  white,  and  blue,  and  hnil  anew 
The  flag  of  our  Washington. 
Yes,  had  in  hand, 

With  hearts  as  one, 
We'll  be  true  r,o  the  flag 
Of  Washington. 


V.  Crown  our  Washington: 

Arise,— 'tis  the  day  of  Washington's  glory, 
The  garlands  uplift  for  our  liberties  won; 
O  sing  in  your  gladness  his  echoing  story, 
WhoBe  sword  swept  for  freedom  the  fields  of  the  sun. 
Not  with  gold  nor  with  gems, 
Bu*;  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  banners  of  stars  that  the  continent  span, 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal. 
Who  lifted  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of  man  1 


He  gave  us  a  nation;  to  make  it  immortal 

He  laid  down  for  Freedom  the  sword  that  he  drew, 
And  his  faith  leads  us  on  through  the  uplifting  portal 
Of  the  glories  of  peace  and  our  destinies  new. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  flaes  that  the  nations  of  liberty  span. 
Crown,  crown  him  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal 
Who  laid  down  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of  man. 

Lead,  Face  of  the  Future,  serene  in  thy  beauty. 

Till  o'er  the  dead  heroes  the  peace  star  shall  gleam, 
Till  right  shall  be  might  in  the  counsels  of  duty. 
And  the  service  of  man  be  life's  glory  supreme. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  in  brotherhood  span, 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal, 
Whose  honor  was  gained  by  his  eervice  to  man  I 

O  Spirit  of  Liberty,  sweet  are  thy  numbers ! 

The  winds  to  thy  banners  their  tribute  shall  bring 
While  rolls  the  Potomac  where  Washingt  n  slumbers. 
And  his  natal  day  comes  with  the  angels  of  spring. 
We  follow  thy  counsels, 
O  hero  eternal. 
To  the  highest  achievement  the  school  leads  the  van, 
And,  Clowning  thy  brow  with  the  evergreen  vernal, 
We  pledge  thee  our  all  to  the  service  of  man  ! 

—Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


The  preceding  numbers  are  taken  from  a 
program  prepared  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Lewis  and 
published  by  the  Youths'  Companion.  The 
author  of  the  following  is  Miss  Ida  Black,  of 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

First  Girl. — Am  I  dreaming,  or  is  it  truly  an- 
other world  I  see?  Yes,  it  is  really  a  New 
World,  for  in  1492  Columbus  discovered  a  New 
World  of  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  and  for- 
rest  trees.  It  had  no  cities  nor  towns  then, 
and  it  was  quiet,  with  only  now  and  then  the 
noise  of  the  Indian's  war-whoop  or  the  growl 
of  some  wild  beast.  No  mills,  with  their  cease- 
less clatter,  no  locomotives  whizzing  through 
the  land  disturbed  the  solemn  stillness. 

"For  'tis  only  a  world  all  green  and  still, 

A  wild-wood  world  that  I  see, 
As  the  white  mist  lifts,  and  the  shadowy  past 

Comes  slowly  back  to  me." 

Yet  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  lonesome  woods. 

Is  a  clearing  now  and  then, 
Where  bending  fields  of  ripening  grain 

Tell  of  the  haunts  of  men. 

One  place,  in  particular,  comes  to  my  mind, 
for  here,  on  a  bleak  and  wintry  day,  a  little 
child  was  born. 


Second  Girl.- 
was  he  born? 


■Who  was  that  child,  and  when 


First  Girl. — It  was  our  great,  and  good,  and 
wise  George  Washington.  Born  February  22, 
1732.    (Holds  up  a  card  showing  date.) 

Second  Girl  — 

How  long  ago  that  old  time  seems, 

Unreal,  faint,  and  dim  ! 
And  'though  we  keep  his  birthday,  yet 

We  scarce  believe  in  him. 

First  Girl.— 

Welcome  to  the  day  returning, 

Dearer  still  as  ages  flow. 
While  the  torch  of  faith  is  burning, 

Long  as  Freedom's  altars  glow. 

—0.  W.  Holmes. 
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Third  Qirl.— 


And  thou,  old  year,  that  gav'et  him  birth, 

Honored  in  song  and  story. 
To  thee  shall  cling,  while  time  shall  laet, 

Some  remnant  of  his  glory. 

Hark!  What  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 

What  forms  are  these  I  see? 
Being  from  another  sphere, 

Come  to  join  our  jubilee? 

(Enter  three  Fairies.) 

We  are  fairies,  tried  and  true, 
Heart's-ease,  Sunshine,  Parabanon 

We  heard  your  voices,  and  to  you 
We  come  to  tell  of  Washington. 


Third  Qirl.— 


In  some  old  legend,  strange  and  wild, 
Your  names  I've  surely  read ; 

Come,  tell  us  now  what  wondrous  gifts 
You  showered  upon  his  head. 


First  Fairy. — 


I  brought  him  courage,  virtue,  truth, 

To  help  him  all  his  days; 
And  through  his  golden  time  of  youth, 

He  walked  in  wisdom's  ways. 


Second  Fairy. 


I  made  him  manly,  true,  and  kind, 

A  lie  he  dared  not  tell: 
The  path  of  peace  I  helped  him  find— 

The  path  he  loved  so  well. 

Third  Fairy.— 

I  heard  his  mother's  fervent  prayers, 

Freighted  with  earnest  love; 
And  bharing  all  her  griefs  and  cares, 

I  bade  him  look  above. 

Third  Oirl.—'No  use  to  try  to  tell  of  all  he 
did  in  youth;  but  I  must  tell  a  few  things.  He 
was  always  careful  to  keep  his  books  clean  and 
nice.  They  were  so  nice  that  his  mother  pre- 
served them,  and  now  they  may  be  seen  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  in  the  old  Washington  homestead. 
He  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  his  future  con- 
duct. One  was:  "When  you  speak  of  God  or 
His  attributes,  do  it  seriously,  in  reverence, 
and  in  honor."  Washington  was  a  Christian. 
Another  rule  was:  "Scoff  at  none,  though  they 
give  occasion."  And  still  another  was:  "As- 
sociate yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputatiou,  for  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company."  We 
have  thus  learned  that  Washington  never  went 
into  the  company  of  bad  boys,  and  he  never 
used  bad  words. 

Fourth  Oirl. —  A  long  procession  of  years 
moves  along  until  we  behold  our  Washington 
an  earnest,  noble  man.  When  the  French  and 
Indian  war  broke  out,  the  cry  was: 

Where  shall  we  find  throughout  the  land, 

A  leader  of  brave  men? 
Or  one  who  can  quell  the  savage  foe, 

And  give  us  peace  again? 

God  hf  ard  the  prayer  and  saw  our  need,  and 
sent  us  Washington.  The  battles  were  fought 
and  peace  was  concluded  in  1763. 


First  Boy.  1773.— 

They  talked  of  taxes  when  I  was  young. 
And  they  sent  us  lots  of  tea, 

But  chest  by  chest,  and  pound  by  pound, 
We  tossed  it  into  the  sea. 


Second  Boy. — The  Colonial  time-piece  kept 
ticking,  ticking  to  the  pressure  of  the  English 
government,  the  giant  wheels  playing  calmly, 
'till  1775,  when  there  was  a  general  stir,  and 
buzz  within  the  case.  But  the  60th  minute 
came,  and  the  old  clock  struck.  The  world 
heard:  The  battle  of  Lexington  one.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  two.  (Hold  up 
card  showing  .July  4,  177G.) 

Large  Boy.    Recitation. — 

LIBERTY  BELL. 
(Philadelphia,  1776.) 

Squarely,  prim,  and  stoutly  built. 
Free  from  glitter  and  free  from  guilt. 
Plain,  from  lintel  up  to  roof  tree,  and  to  belfry  b.ire  and 
brown. 

Stands  the  Hall  that  hot  July- 
While  the  folks  throng  anxious  by— 
Where  the  Continental  Congress  meets  within  the  Quaker 
town; 

Hark !  a  stir,  a  sudden  shout. 
And  a  boy  comes  rushing  out. 
Signaling  to  where  his  grandsire  in  the  belfry  waiting 
stands: 

"Ring!"  he  cries;  '  the  deed  is  done  ! 
Ring!  they've  signed,  and  freedom  s  won!" 
And  the  ringer  grasps  the  bell-iope  with  his  strong  and 
sturdy  hands ; 
While  the  bell  with  joyous  note 
Clanging  from  its  brazen  throat. 
Rings  the  tidings,  all  exultant,  peals  the  news  to  shore  and 
sea: 

"Man  ie  man— a  slave  no  longer; 
Truth  and  right  than  might  are  stronger — 
Praise  to  god!  We're  free;  we're  free." 

(Enter  Uncle  Sam  and  Liberty,  each  carry- 
ing a  large  flag;  also  thirteen  children,  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  original  states.) 


Uncle  Sam. — 

I  am  hearty  Old  Uncle  Sam , 

You've  often  heard  of  me; 
I'm  everyone's  uncle  under  the  sun, 

Who  seeks  this  land  of  the  free. 
Libby,  yon  have  all  heard  of  her  loo. 

Liberty's  her  full  name, 
I  owe  to  her  all  that  I  am; 

Together  we  won  our  fame. 
And  what  shall  I  say  to  these  thirteen. 

To  Liberty,  tried  and  true? 
Bravely  they  fought  and  bravely  won, 

Under  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 


Four  or  Six  Boys.    Song. — 

UNCLE  SAM. 

Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

With  Hearts  so  brave  and  true : 
Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys. 

For  he  has  stood  by  you. 
He's  made  your  homes  the  brightest 

The  sun  e'er  shown  upon. 
For  honor,  right,  and  freedom, 

He's  many  a  battle  won. 


Stand  up  for  Unole  Sam,  my  boys. 
With  hearts  so  brave  and  true; 

Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys. 
For  he  has  stood  by  you, 

Oh,  strike  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys. 

When  dangerous  times  appear; 
Yes !  Strike  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys 

And  all  you  hold  most  dear. 
For  aliens  now  are  plotting 

To  lay  our  homesteads  low, 
Their  hands  are  madly  lifted 

To  give  the  fatal  blow.— CAo. 
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Oh,  fall  for  Uncle  Sara,  my  boys, 

If  need  there  be  to  save; 
Yes!  fall  for  Uncle  Sara,  my  boys, 

Tho'  in  a  soldier's  grave. 
His  flag,  so  long  our  glory 

Triumphant  still  shall  be, 
And  heav'nward  float  forever, 

The  banner  of  the  free.— 67iO. 

Thirteen  States. — 

We  are  the  thirteen  twigs  yon  see, 
Cut  loose  from  England'r^  family  tree 

We've  sprouted  and  taken  firm  root,  'till  we 
Own  this  fair  land  from  sea  to  sea. 

Uncle  Sam  and  Liberty. — 

We  know  you'll  gladly  greet  the  name 

Of  our  beloved  son, 
Who  led  the  thirteen  up  to  light, 

Oar  own,  grand  Washington, 

(EnterWashington.  The  13  give  three  cheers.) 

Washington  {Waiving  and  bowing  to  each  as 
he  speaks.) — 

Ah,  Uncle  Sam,  dear  Liberty  ! 

In  my  heart  you  are  but  one; 
How  gladly  do  I  hear  again, 

I  am  your  Washington. 

Second  Boy. — At  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
the  old  clock  struck  three;  at  the  siege  of  York, 
four;  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
1783,  it  struck  Jiye. 

Washington. — 

We  now  are  free  from  the  tyrant's  hand, 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Injustice  from  a  foreign  land 
We  never,  never  more  shall  know. 

Second  Boy. — A.t  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington as  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
1789,  the  clock  struck  six.  Then  it  was  the 
sunrise  of  a  new  day,  of  which  we  have  yet 
seen  only  the  glorious  forenoon. 

One  of  the  Thirteen. — After  serving  our  na- 
tion eight  years  as  president,  he  retired  from 
public  office,  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  hoping  he  should  never  again  be 
called  from  it;  but  soon  there  was  great  danger 
of  war  with  France,  and  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army. 

Washington.  — 

The  smoke  of  battle's  cleared  away, 

The  swords  to  plowshares  turn; 
Now  may  God's  peace  abide  with  us, 

For  which  all  true  hearts  yearn. 

(Passes  off  the  stage.) 
One  of  the  thirteen. — 

A  little  time— then,  from  his  hands. 

Life's  burdens  drop  away, 
He  hears  the  summons  all  must  hear 

And  sees  the  first  faint  ray 
That  tells  for  him  the  morning  dawns. 

For  him  life's  work  is  done- 
No  more  for  him  its  pain  and  toil. 

Gone  home,  our  Washington. 

One  of  the  Thirteen. — Though  dead,  he  lives 
in  the  memory  of  all  true  Americans;  they 
seek  to  honor  him  by  naming  for  him  their 
high  mountains,  their  fair  cities,  and  their 
children.  All  over  our  country,  monuments 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory, and  at  Wash- 
ington, the  national  shaft  named  for  him,  is  a 


beautiful  white  monument,  the  highest  and 
most  costly  of  all. 

One  of  the  Thimen  — He  is  called  the  father 
of  his  country,  because  he  was  "First  in  peace; 
first  in  war;  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

All.  Sing.-- 

MOUNT  VERNON  BELLS. 

Where  Potomac's  stream  is  flowing 
Virginia's  border  through ; 

Where  the  white-sailed  ships  are  going, 
Sailing  to  the  ocean's  blue; 

Hushed  the  sound  of  mirth  and  singing- 
Silent  every  one; 

While  the  solemn  bells  are  ringing, 
Bj  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

CHORUS, 

Tolling  and  knelling, 

With  a  sad,  sweet  sound ; 
O'er  the  waves  the  tones  are  swelling, 

By  Mt.  Vernon's  sacred  ground. 

Long  ago  the  warrior  slumbered ; 

Our  country's  father  slept. 
Long,  among  the  angles  numbered. 

They  the  hero  soul  have  kept. 
But  the  children's  chi.dren  love  him, 

And  his  name  revere. 
So,  where  willows  wave  above  him. 

Sweetly,  still,  his  knell  you  hear.- C^o. 

Sail,  oh  ships  across  the  billows ! 

And  bear  the  story  far, 
How  he  sleeps  beneath  the  willows — 

"First  in  peace,  and  first  in  war." 
Tell,  while  sweet  adieus  are  swelling, 

Till  you  come  again. 
He  within  the  heart  is  dwelling. 

Of  his  loving  countrymen— CAo. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Will  not  our  friends  who  are  conscious  that 
their  subscription  for  the  past,  or  current, 
year  has  not  been  paid,  kindly  remit  at  their 
earliest  convenience?  It  is  a  small  amount  in 
each  case,  but  many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle 
with  us. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  something 
of  interest  to  say  to  our  readers  this  month,  in 
our  advertising  pages. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  short  study  of 
Goethe's  Faust  every  month?  Begin  your  sub- 
scription with  the  March  number. 

Do  you  not  want  the  Western  Teacher,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal when  you  can  get  them  both  for  S2.00? 
They  complement  each  other  admirably  well. 
The  Western  Teacher  always  has  some  good 
things  to  say,  and  it  says  them  well. 

This  appears  to  be  true:  It  is  a  claim  that 
can  be  sustained  from  the  records,  that  the 
people  of  Montana  tax  themselves  more  heav- 
ily, and  provide  more  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  public  school,  than 
any  state  or  territory  in  the  Union. — The 
Rockies. 
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The  Texas  School  Journal  will  be  published 
in  Houston  hereafter,  instead  of  Dallas. 

The  Annual  County  Institute  for  Peoria  Co., 
Illinois,  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Peoria, 
March  25-30. 

In  1894,  the  University  of  California  had 
1685  students,  all  told;  this  is  200  more  than 
the  number  in  1893. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Fritter,  of  Monticello,  111.,  and 
T.  C.  Frye  will  hold  a  summer  institute  for  six 
weeks,  in  the  high  school  building  at  Monti- 
cello. 

Prof.  John  W.  Perrin,  who  held  the  chair  of 
history  and  political  economy  in  the  Platte- 
ville  (Wis.)  Normal  School,  has  resigned  to 
take  the  chair  of  history  in  Alleghany  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
article  in  this  number  by  S.  E.  H.,  in  reply  to 
the  editorial  in  the  January  number  on  exces- 
sive analysis.  It  is  a  strong  presentation  of  that 
side  of  the  case. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Gove,  who  has  been  a  prom- 
inent teacher  and  principal  in  Portland,  Ore., 
for  some  years,  has  accepted  the  principalship 
of  one  of  the  schools  in  Evanston,  111.  We 
think  both  Evanston  and  Mrs.  Gove  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

The  present  superintendent  of  schools  in 
San  Diego,  California,  is  Eugene  De  Burn, 
whom  many  in  Illinois  will  remember  as  for- 
merly connected  with  schools  in  Champaign 
county.  He  took  direction  of  the  San  Diego 
schools  in  1889. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  as  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Review  of  Col,  Parker's  Review  of 
Fry's  Geography,  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Journal.  We  are  permitted  to  say  that 
it  was  written  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Speer,  of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  the  Houston  (Texas) 
public  schools,  is  evidently  wide-awake  to  the 
importance  of  inspiring  as  well  as  guiding  his 
teaching  force.  Judging  from  his  city  insti- 
tute circulars  to  principals  and  teachers,  the 
North  win  have  to  look  to  its  laurels  if  his 
spirit  prevails  throughout  the  state. 

One  of  the  leading  city  superintendents  of 
Ohio,  writes  us  as  follows:  "I  have  used  Mc- 
Murry's  General  Method  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing for  a  year,  in  my  teachers'  class.  It  is  a 
great  book — a  sound  book — bringing  with  it  an 
abundance  of  goodjthings,  and  foretelling  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  There  is  nothing^like  it, 
for  inspiration  and  for  guidance." 

Supt.  Robertson,  the  new  and  energetic 
county  superintendent  of  Peoria  county,  has 
arranged  to  hold  his  next  annual  county  insti- 
tute in  Peoria  March  35  to  30.  We  hope  it 
will  be  a  prophecy  of  what  all  the  institutes 
are  to  be  this  year.  Let  us  have  a  revival  in 
county  institute  work  this  season  that  shall 
make  the  best  teachers  in  the  county  feel  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  absent. 


A  wide-awake  superintendent  of  a  thriving 
town  of  Minnesota,  writes  us,  "I  have  four 
teachers  out  of  twelve  who  have  come  to  know 
and  to  love  The  Public-School  Journal." 
This  is  the  way  it  always  is.  When  the  teach- 
ers come  to  know  it  they  are  sure  to  love  it. 
But  it  requires  a  little  persistent  effort  to 
make  its  acquaintance. 

Assistant  Superintendents  Alfred  Kirk  and 
A.  R.  Sabin,of  the  Chicago  public  schools  have 
prepared  two  books  of  Oral  Arithmetic  by 
Grades,  which-  are  published  by  the  American 
Book  Co.  Book  Two,  is  for  the  use  of  classes 
in  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  of  the  public- 
school  course.  It  is  a  volume  of  128  pages,  and 
consists  entirely  of  examples  or  problems.  It 
will  prove  very  popular  with  teachers  who  are 
seeking  a  book  of  well  prepared  problems  for 
these  grades. 

The  teachers  of  the  country  are  expressing 
their  gratification  that  The  Journal  is  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  its  efforts  to  urge  the 
schools  of  both  country  and  city  to  pass  on 
from  subjection  to  the  dictation  of  courses 
of  study  and  mechanism  in  teaching,  to  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  course  of  study  and  free- 
dom in  teaching  it.  The  worshipers  at  the 
shrine  of  system  call  us  fanatical  and  other 
pet  names,  not  because  we  do  not  believe  in 
system  (for  we  do),  but  because  we  insist  that 
it  is  only  valuable  when  it  gives  the  teacher 
greater  freedom. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education 
waxes  facetious  over  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  86,000  to  establish  experimental  sta- 
tions for  the  solution  of  pedagogic  principles. 
It  discusses  at  some  length  the  ways  and  means 
of  raising  the  money.  One  proposition  is  that 
a  special  per  capita  tax  be  levied — this  is  one 
cent  on  each  group  of  116  people  in  the  United 
States.  Well,  it  is  rather  funny,  perhaps,  but 
the  Journal  should  remember  that  a  much 
smaller  sum  was  appropriated  to  erect  the 
first  normal  school  building  on  the  western 
continent.  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  pro- 
portions small  beginnings  may  grow. 

Mary  H.  Ford  has  written  a  charming  story 
called  Otto's  Inspiration,  which  is  published  in 
excellent  form  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  hero  is  a  musical  prodigy  who  is  left 
friendless  and  homeless  when  a  child, 
in  a  large  city,  and  obliged  to  earn  his 
bread  as  a  street  musician.  Wandering  into 
the  country  he  is  grudgingly  permitted  to  at- 
tach himself  to  an  old  puritanic  household 
where  genius,  except  for  money-getting,  was 
unappreciated,  except  by  the  only  daughter,  a 
child  of  tender  age.  The  main  thread  of  the 
story  is  the  evolution  of  the  artist  under  these 
unfavorable  conditions  and  his  ultimate  en- 
trance into  the  musical  world  as  its  acknowl- 
edged leader.  There  are  various  psychological 
and  socialistic  threads  interwoven  with  this 
which  form  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  help- 
ful stories  of  the  year.  It  is  another  and  most 
beautiful  answer  to  the  question  "What  Edu- 
tion  is  of  th(^  Most  Worth  ?"  A  brief  notice  of 
the  book  is  found  in  our  advertising  columns 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Notice  the  advertisement  of  Sheldon  &  Co., 
on  another  page,  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
their  new  language  series. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  can 
furnish  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
life  size,  that  are  artistic  in  execution,  and 
from  photogravure  copies  of  the  best  paintings, 
for  $1.00  each,  post  paid.  Send  in  orders  at 
once  for  the  Washington  birthday  celebration. 

Just  before  turning  the  office  of  state  super- 
intendent over  to  his  successor,  Supt.  Raab,  of 
Illinois,  issued  circular  29,  to  fhe  new  county 
superintendents,  respecting  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  the  mode  of  conducting  them. 
He  gives  as  a  reason  that  sixty,  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  two  superintendents  elected  in 
November,  have  had  no  previous  responsibility 
in  such  work.  The  circular  abounds  in  valu- 
able suggestions. 

Supt.  Inglis's  circular  No.  1  relates  to  examin- 
ations for  state  certificates.  No  radical  changes 
are  proposed  for  the  coming  year.  Persons  in- 
tending to  be  candidates  will  do  well  to  send 
for  the  circular  to  Supt.  Inglis. 

We  notice  that  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana  re- 
commends that  the  term  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent's office  be  changed  from  two  years  to 
four.  This  will  prove  to  be  a  wise  change  in 
Indiana.  The  county  boards  are  now  electing 
a  superior  class  of  men  to  this  office  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  four  years  is  a 
short  enough  term  for  a  good  officer  to  realize 
his  plans.  When  the  county  superintendent  is  a 
stick,  two  years  is  too  long.  But  counties  that 
elect  superintendents  for  other  reasons  than 
that  they  are  fitted  for  the  office  will  do  this 
every  two  years  as  well  as  every  four.  In  any 
view  of  the  matter,  the  change  will  be  for  the 
better. 

J.  S.  Moyer  is  conducting  an  educational  col- 
umn in  the  Fulton  (111.)  Register,  which  con- 
tains some  excellent  suggestions  from  week  to 
week.  The  last  number  has  the  following  par- 
agraph upon  opening  exercises:  "An  opening 
exercise,  which  we  have  bpen  conducting  for 
several  weeks,  and  which  has  created  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm  among  our  pupils,  is 
in  relating  (not  reading)  or  giving  the  biog- 
raphy of  our  great  Americans.  We  cf.ll  special 
attention  to  the  noble  deeds  of  the  boy  and  the 
brave  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  man.  This  can 
be  done  better  if  it  is  related.  An  excellent 
little  book  for  this  purpose  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, entitled:  "Pioneer  History  Stories  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley." 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
a  characteristic  article  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
journals,  vrhich  is  more  partisan  than  judicial 
perhaps,  but  which  contains  some  valuable 
hints.  It  is  a  satire  or  burlesque  on  the  pres- 
ent claims  and  methods  of  the  so-called  physi- 
ological-psychologists. It  recounts  a  number 
of  experiments  by  which  it  is  proved  (?)  that 
mules  are  more  intellectual  than  scientists, 
fishes  than  mankind  in  general,  and  other 
startling  conclusions.     It  belongs  to  the  same 


general  class  as  Mr.  Greenwood's  former  re- 
ports upon  the  contents  of  children's  minds  in 
which  the  results  seemed  to  justify  the  judg- 
ment that  the  negroes  were  a  superior  race  to 
the  Caucasians.  Supt.  Greenwood  is  as  good 
as  a  mustard  plaster, as  a  health  giving  irritant. 

TO  STOP  OR  NOT  TO  STOP. 

Occasionally  some  subscriber  writes  angrily 
when  we  send  him  a  statement  of  his  arrear- 
ages, because  we  did  not  stop  The  Journal 
when  the  time  expired  tor  which  he  had  paid. 
Much  more  frequently  some  one  expresses 
gratification  that  we  have  not  stopped  his  pa- 
per the  moment  he  began  to  fall  in  arrears.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  prefer- 
ences of  our  subscribers.  Our  rule,  however, 
is  to  send  The  Journal  till  it  is  ordered 
stopped,  and  all  arrearages  are  paid.  We  do 
this  because  we  believe  that  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  best  and  most  of  our  patrons;  (2) 
because  this  is  the  custom  of  nearly  all  first- 
class  periodicals;  (3)  because  it  is  legal  and 
legitimate.  If,  however,  we  are  notified  at  the 
office,  when  the  subscription  is  sent  us,  that  it 
is  to  close  when  the  time  paid  for  has  expired, 
it  will  stop  at  that  time. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  appreciate 
what  we  have  just  now  said,  we  append  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  within  the  last 
three  days: 

"I  paid  for  the  time  I  ordered  it,  and  ought  not  to  pay 
a  cent  more.  Journals  have  no  right  to  be  sent  to  people 
who  do  not  watit  them,  and  then,  by  a  sort  of  blackmail, 
propose  to  collect." 

"Thanking  you  for  continuing  when  I  was  so  negligent 
in  remitting." 

"I  would  ask  you  to  please  accept  my  thanks  for  contin 
uing  to  send  me  The  Journal." 

"Never  stop  The  Journal  till  I  order  it  stopped." 


About  Books. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  who  is  supervisor  of 
primary  schools  in  Minneapolis,  has  written  a 
valuable  book,  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  aims,  principles  and 
plans  of  every-day  teaching.  It  is  published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Chicago  or  Boston, 
and  the  price  of  it  is  SI. 25.  It  is  a  very  in- 
spiring book,  especially  for  primary  and  inter- 
mediate teachers,  and  is  full  of  devices  and 
plans  that  have  been  tried  and  found  success- 
ful. It  is  of  vastly  greater  value  than  any 
school  journal  can  be  that  is  devoted  to  tell- 
ing teachers  "just  how  to  do  it."  A  good 
book,  like  this  one,  has  in  it  at  all  times,  the 
suggestions  that  will  apply  to  the  teacher's 
present  difficulties.  The  school  journal  can 
only  contain  scraps  of  a  method  of  .  teaching 
any  subject,  which  may  happen  to  fit  the 
teacher's  needs,  but  more  often  the  very  thing 
the  teacher  wants  help  upon  is  not  there. 
Teachers  must  learn  to  look  for  plans  and  de- 
vices for  teaching  the  different  subjects  in 
such  books  as  this,  and  look  to  the  school 
journal  for  the  discussion  of  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  teaching  that  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  educational  world  at  the  time. 
The  peculiar  function  of  the  school  journal  is 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  and  participate  in 
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the  formation  of  those  theories  and  methods 
that  are  to  take  the  place  of  what  now  pre- 
vail. The  f  unctioQ  of  the  book  of  methods  is 
to  present  conclusions  and  plans  "inextenso," 
for  teaching  entire  subjects,  as  these  plans 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  actual  experience 
of  the  author.  The  journal  is  an  inspiration 
to  new  thinking.  Tbe  book  is  guidance  along 
the  path  already  surveyed. 

The  Rand-McNally  Primary  School  Geog- 
raphy is  a  fine  appearing  quarto  of  116  pag«s; 
price,  55  cents.  It  is  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  school  geographies,  which  this  house,  so 
long  known  for  the  number  and  excellence  of 
their  maps,  are  now  prepared  to  offer  to  the 
public.  It  is  noticeable  that,  of  late,  geogra- 
phy and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  study, 
have  been  attracting  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention  among  those  interested  in  educa- 
tional work.  This  book  has  been  prepared  on 
a  new  and  well-digested  plan,  and  it  contains 
several  features  that  are  unique  The  general 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  book  are  set  forth  at 
the  beginning,  in  a  carefully  prepated  state- 
ment covering  five  and  one-half  pages.  Every 
teacher  who  uses  it  and  everyone  who  exam- 
ines it  with  a  view  to  determine  its  merits, 
should  read  this  statement  with  great  care. 
The  book  aims  to  give  due  attention  to  phys- 
ical features,  to  the  laws  of  climate,  to  produc- 
tions, industries,  and  civilization,  and  all  in 
proper  relation  to  one  another.  The  plan  of 
work  is  to  have  the  pupils  commit  to  memory 
the  fundamental  facts  of  each  lesson,  which 
are  given  in  catechetical  form;  and  then  to 
have  the  teacher  supplement  the  work,  by  a 
large  amount  of  oral  instruction,  which  is  care- 
fully outlined.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
numerous  maps,  and  with  illustrations  that 
illustrate.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  book  for  the 
ignorant  or  lazy  teacher  to  handle;  but  we  sup- 
pose that  is  not  the  class  of  teachers  for  whom 
text-books  should  be  specially  prepared. 
Rand-McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sheldon  &  Company,  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, have  recently  published  a  Language  Les- 
son series  consisting  of  two  books— primary 
and  advanced.  These  books  are  of  beautiful 
workmanship  and  first-class  material,  and  are 
the  result  of  years  of  school-room  experience 
by  teachers  of  high  standing. 

The  general  plan  is  not  essentially  different 
from  other  language  books  that  have  recently 
appeared.  The  primary  book  presents  a  se- 
ries of  elementary,  inductive  lessons  designed 
to  secure  facility  In  oral  and  written  language, 
and  leadirtg  by  easy  steps  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. This  gradual  approach  to  grammar 
study  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  series. 
Oramraatical  terms,  definitions,  and  rules  of 
sentence-construction  accompany  the  com- 
posiiion  work  in  the  first  book  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  all  of  these  facts  of  grammsr  are 
brought  together  in  systematic  form  in  fifteen 
review  lessons  at  the  clo*e  of  the  book. 

The  advanced  book  continues  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  the  primary,  except  that  there  is 
a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  instruction 
in  grammar,  while  pressing  the  nf^ces.-;ity  of 
extended  work  in  composition.  This  alter- 
nation of  grammar  and  composition  so  as  to 
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work  a  unification  of  them  in  the  child's  mind 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  series. 

The  second  book  contains  all  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  that  the  schools  should  at- 
tempt below  the  high  school.  A  system  of  di- 
agraming the  analysis  of  sentences  that  is 
simple  and  practical  is  given  in  the  appendix 
of  the  second  book.  The  author  is  careful  to 
state  that  the  only  value  of  this  is  as  a  device 
by  which  the  teacher  may  see  at  a  glance 
whether  the  pupil  knows  the  relations  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  sentence. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  Sheldon  &  Co.'s  ad- 
vertisement of  these  books,  upon  another  page. 

A  new  book  by  D.  Ostrander,  published  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  is  entitled  "  Hocial  Growth 
and  Stability.'"  It  is  a  consideration  of  the 
factors  of  modern  society  and  their  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  coming  state.  It  is 
written  by  an  optimist  who  sees  in  the  present 
conflict  of  opinion  and  general  unrest,  another 
step  toward  the  realization  of  peace  and  good 
will  on  the  earth.  The  only  problem  is 
whether  Americans  have  attained  that  degree 
of  development  which  will  enable  them  to  see 
that  when  one  member  sufifers  all  must  suffer 
with  it;  that  no  one  liveth  to  himself,  or  dieih 
to  himself.  The  author  sees  a  future  not  less 
attractive  than  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  Ed- 
ward Bellamy  but  infinitely  more  rational,  and 
in  which  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  universal  good. 
See  other  notice  of  the  book  in  our  advertising 
pages. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company,  of 
Boston,  have  just  issued  two  beautiful  books 
for  children.  They  are  finely  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  are  neatly 
bound. 

One  is  Dickens's  Little  Nell,  abridged  for  use 
Schools.  It  contains  336  pages  without  illus- 
trations. The  abridgment  seems  to  have 
been  well  done;  the  story  itself  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  words  of  comment  orex- 
planation. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  by  Mara  L.Pratt, 
contains  231  pages,  with  numerous  character- 
istic illustrations.  The  author  has  taken  a 
basis  of  historical  fact  for  her  "Siories;"  and, 
by  her  active  imagination  and  attractive  style, 
she  has  made  a  book  which  will  please  and 
Instruct  the  children.  For  by  its  means,  they 
will  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  the  children,  of  the  manners,  and  cus- 
toms and  ways  of  living,  in  the  early  days  of 
onr  country.  They  will  learn  more  history 
than  they  would  from  a  dry  text-book  on 
history;  and  they  will  learn  it  in  a  way  to 
create  an  appetite  for  a  fuller  knowledge. 

Chas.  F.  Dole  is  the  author  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and 
Boston.  Its  title  is  "The  American  Citizen, " 
but  this  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its 
contents.  The  purpose  of  the  little  volume*  is 
to  point  out  the  way  by  which  the  American 
citizen  can  be  produced.  It  assumes  that  the 
child  is  born  into  citizenship  in  the  family. and 
that  the  entire  course  of  his  education  should 
lead  toward  a  better  comprehension  of  what  is 
Involved  in  this  first  social  relation.   The  state 
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is  the  family  written  large.  That  is,  it  is  the 
fuller  realization  of  what  the  family  prefigures. 
The  school  should  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween life  in  the  family  and  life  in  the  state. 
The  child  can  best  learn  his  relations  to  the 
state  by  first  learning  the  governmental  func- 
tions of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The 
government  of  the  community  is  essentially  the 
government  of  the  family,  but  differing  in  the 
form  of  its  administration.  They  are  both 
government  by  authority;but  in  the  family, the 
authority  is  the  parents,  while  in  thecommunity, 
it  is  public  opinion.  This  book  is  an  able  and 
sensible  discussion  of  the  essential  ideas  that 
are  involved  in  American  citizenship,  and 
of  how  to  train  a  child  to  regulate  his  conduct 
by  them.  The  study  is  made  very  concrete,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  a  great  interest 
could  be  aroused  in  it. 

Ginn  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  A  General 
History  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  of  which 
Prof.  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  is  the  author.  Lt  is  constructed 
upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Ancient  History 
and  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  by  the  same 
author,  and  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
great  events  from  the  beginning  of  history  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
very  best  outlines  of  general  history  for  high 
schools,  that  is  published.  That  this  opinion 
is  general  is  evident  from  the  wide  range  of 
high  schools  in  which  the  book  is  used,  and 
these  of  the  best.  It  is  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  maps  that  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  the  pictures  are  especially  in- 
structive. The  style  of  the  narrative  is  easy 
and  entertaining,  and  the  arrangement,  as  to 
display  of  the  matter  upon  the  page,  makes 
thebook  very  convenient  for  use  in  class  in- 
struction. 


Magazines. 

A  timely  article  in  Harper's  for  February  is 
John  Bigelow's  "What  is  Gambling?" 

Education,  Boston,  $3  a  year.  This  old  fav- 
orite holds  steadily  on  its  way,  devoted  mainly 
to  the  discussion  of  wide-reaching  questions  of 
education,  and  to  educational  Institutions. 

Educational  Review,  edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  subscription  price  ^3  a  year.  Among  the 
first-class  school  magazines  of  the  country, 
none  holds  a  higher  place  than  the  Review. 

The  Century  for  February  continues 
"Sloane's  Life  of  Napoleon,"  which  is  attract- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention.  Another  article 
that  possesses  special  interest  is  Mrs.  Field's 
"Recollections  of  Dr.  Holmes." 

As  per  announcement  in  December  number 
of  The  American  Journal  of  Politics,  that  jour- 
nal for  January  appears  unter  the  title: 
The  American  Magazine  of  Civics.  This  peri- 
odical occupies  a  field  peculiar  to  itself,  since 
no  other  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion 
of  the  social  and  economic  questions  thatareag- 
itating  the  public  mind. 


The  School  Review,  edited  by  Pres.  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell,  is  of  special  value  to  teachers 
in  secondary  schools,  although  it  contains 
much  matter  of  interest  to  people  in  any  part 
of  the  educational  field.  Published  at  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.   Ten  numbers  a  year.   Price,  $1.50. 

St.  Nicholas,  for  February,  is  bright  and 
cheery  as  ever.  The  boys  will  be  especially 
interested  in  the  story  of  "Old  Ironsides."  We 
suspect  the  mothers  who  take  a  peep  into  the 
magazine — and  they  all  do  it— will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  "Changelings,"  as  much  as  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Joel  F.Vaile,  of  Colorado,  contributes  to 
the  February  Forum  an  article  entitled  "Colo- 
rado's Experiment  with  Populism,"  in  which 
he  shows  that  populist  ascendancy  in  Colorado 
was  purely  accidental,  and  did  not  represent 
the  great  mass  of  citizens.  He  declares  that 
nowhere  in  the  Union  "will  there  be  found  a 
stronger  spirit  of  business  integrity  and  faith- 
fulness in  financial  obligation  than  among 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  taxation"  in  Col- 
orado, and  that  Colorado  is  not  likely  to  repeat 
her  experiment  in  populist  government. 


Literary  Notices. 

Zola's  "La  Debacle, "the  most  popular  novel 
of  the  most  popularFrench  novelist  of  our  day, 
has  been  judiciously  brought  within  suitable 
limits  of  length,  and  annotated  by  Professor 
Wells  of  the  University  of  the  South,  for 
"  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series,"  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  book  sure  to  interest  every  teacher  and 
student  of  pedagogy  is  Ufer's  "Introduction 
to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herbart,"  which  has  just 
been  translated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Herbart  Club,  by  J.  C.  Zinser,  A.M.,  and 
edited  by  President  Charles  DeGarmo,  of 
Swarthmore  College.  This  book  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  entire  system  of  Herbartian 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  written  for  begin- 
ners and  forms  a  reliable  basis  for  further 
study.  The  book  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

"Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year."  (His- 
tory of  the  Plague  in  London.)  Edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Byron  Satterlee 
Hurlbut,  instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Will  be  ready  in  March.  The  book  is 
intended  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  preparing  to  take  the  examination 
in  English  recommended  by  the  commission  of 
New  England  colleges  for  admission  to  college, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  supply  a  conveni- 
ent edition  for  general  use.  Ginn  &  Company, 
publishers. 

"Nepos,"  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  A.  W.  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phila- 
delphia, will  be  ready  in  March.  A  selection 
has  been  made  from  Nepos,  of  nine  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  connected  with 
periods  of  vital  importance  in  the  history  of 
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Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Rome.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  amount  may  well  find  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  preparatory  course  in  Latin, 
alike  from  the  attractiveness  of  "Nepos"' sub- 
ject and  the  pleasing  variety  his  history  af- 
fords from  large  amounts  of  Caesar.  The 
notes  are  not  largely  grammatical,  though 
matters  of  syntax  occasioning  serious  diffi- 
culty to  the  young  pupil  have  not  been  passed 
over.    Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers. 


Important  historical  and  biographical  works, 
such  as  The  Century's  War  Papers  and  its  Life 
of  Lincoln,  are  the  result  of  capital  as  well  as 
foresight.  Upon  the  War  Papers  more  than 
$100,060  was  expended,  and  the  airthors  of  the 
Lincoln  life  were  paid  $50,000  for  the  serial 
rights.  Joseph  Jefferson  received  $1,000  a 
month  for  his  autobiography,  and  the  pictures 
which  accompanied  it  cost  even  more.  The 
leading  authors  like  to  have  their  best  work 
appear  in  the  leading  magazines,  and  hence 
such  periodicals  as  Harper's  and  The  Century 
and  Scribner's  have  their  pick  of  ten  thousand 
manuscripts  a  year.  The  publishers  are  able 
to  organize  and  send  out  costly  expeditions, 
the  results  of  which  are  often  of  world-wide 
importance  and  interest.  The  Century  now 
has  expeditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
pursuing  investigations,  the  results  of  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  no  less  important  than 
were  those  of  Mr.  Kennan's  famous  journey 
through  Siberia. — ''The  Lounger"  in  Tlie  Critic. 


A  Tonic 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
*'I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

KUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I, 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 


Langaage  Lessons  andGrammar  fttost  Happily  Combined 

SHEIiDON'S  LiHriGUAGE  SHINIES. 


The  whole  series  in  two  books  will  be  published  January  22,  1895. 


1.  Sbeldon's  Pitimavy  Lianguage  Iiessons, 

2.  Sheldon's  Advanced  Iianguage  Lt«ssons, 

(Grammar  and  Composition.) 


38  Cents. 
62  Cents. 


This  series  in  two  books  is  designed  to  form  a  complete 
common-school  course  in  Language  and  Grammar. 

In  preparing  the  series  the  following  thoughts  have  been 
kept  in  mind : 

1.  That  the  object  of  the  study  of  Language  and  Gram- 
mar is  the  cultivation  of  an  ability  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly, and  not  the  acquisition  of  mere  formal  rules  and 
technicalities. 

2.  That  this  object  can  be  best  attained  by  encouraging 
the  pupil  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  imitation  of  correct  and  elegant  models. 

3.  That  f^chnical  terms  and  formal  rules  should  be  used 
but  sparingly  with  young  pupils,  and  never  used  z^t  all  un- 
til after  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  thing  or 
principal  involved. 

The  Primary  Book  provides  material  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  years  of  study.  In  addition  to  inductive  oral 
work,  it  includes  exercises  in  written  composition.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  will  be  found  Review  Exercises,  which 
will  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  definite  grammatical 
form  that  which  they  have  been  learning  through  the  en- 
tire book  on  the  language  lesson  plan. 


The  Advancedi  Book,  following  the  same  sound  peda- 
gogical principles,  continues  and  broadens  the  work  be- 
gun in  the  Primary  Lessons.  The  method  is  still  induc- 
tive, and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  never  overwhelmed  by 
an  enormous  mass  of  undigested  technicalities.  He  learns 
definitions  and  rules  gradually,  and  applies  them  re- 
peatedly until  systematic  grammar  becomes  a  part  of  his 
mental  equipment.  The  illustrative  sentences  are  care- 
fully chosen  from  famous  authors,  so  that  the  pupil  while 
gaining  facts  about  the  English  Language,  may  find  unex- 
pected pleasure  in  the  subject  matter,  and  so  acquire  a 
taste  for  good  literature. 

A  brief  history  of  th«  origin  and  growth  of  the  English 
language  is  added,  together  with  ample  material  for  the 
elementary  study  of  word  analysis. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  series  of  language 
lessons,  constructed  and  co-ordinated  in  accordance  with 
modern  and  rational  methods  of  teaching,  will  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  requirements  of  each  of  the  several  grades, 
and  more  thoroughly  prepare  pupils  for  the  study  of  En- 
glish in  the  high  school,  than  any  other  series  of  grammat- 
ical text-books  now  before  the  public. 


This  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature,  and  one  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
attempted. 

Sample  Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

SHELlDOH  8t  COIWPflHV, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

Riverside  Literature  Series 

ARE  IN  USE  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Extra  No.  K.  The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  First  Grade. 

Nos.  47,  48.  Fables  and  Folk  Stories   Second  and  Third  Grades. 

No.  29.  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly,  and  Other  Stories.     .       Fourth  Grade. 

No^  50.  iia/*s  Aii'/e/. sen's  Stories,  Part  II  Fourth  Grade. 

Nos.  7,  8,  9.  Ildwtkorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History.     .       Fifth  Grade. 

No.  63.  John  Fiske's  War  of  Independence  Fifth  Grade. 

No.  11.  LongfeUow's  Children's  Hour,  and  Other  Selections.         .       Sixth  Grade. 

No.  37.  Warner's  A-H.nnl\ng  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Essays.         .       Sixth  Grade. 

No.  23.  Hawth'-rne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  Part  II  Sixth  Grade. 

No.  6.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill   Battle,  and 

Other  Poeras  Seventh  Grade. 

No.  28.  Burroughs  s  Birds  and  Bees  Seventh  Grade. 

No.  15.  LowclVs  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other  Poems.       .       .       Seventh  Grade. 

No.  1.  Loi.gftUow's  Evangeline  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades. 

No.  4.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades. 

No.  18.  Ifaiythor?ie's  Wonder-Book,  Part  II.    .       .       .         Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades. 


Regular  Single  NuMBEKS,  pa/;er,       .       .       .       15  cents,  postpaid. 

Some  of  the  sinule  numbfrs  of  the  Series  ure  also  b')und  in  cloth  covers  at  25  cents,  net;  some  in  combinations  of 
two  number-'  are  bound  together  in  one  volume,  in  cloth  covers,  at  40  cents,  net,'  and  some  combinations  of  three  num- 
bers are  l>ound  to,'i-th<^r  in  one  volume,  in  cloth  covers,  at  45  and  50  cents,  net. 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  (he  table  of  contents  and  styles  of  binoing  of  each  of  the  eighty-four  numbers  of 
the  Riverside  Lit,  rature  Series  already  issued,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

MOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Pnrln  Street,  Boston,  11  Bast  17th  Street,  New  York:. 

28  I^aReside  Building  Chicago. 


Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 

Julian  Ralph,  in  a  valuable  article  which  he 
contributes  to  Harper's  Foung  People, estimates 
that  300,000  people  come  in  in  the  morning  and 
go  out  at  night;  130,000  go  over  Brooklyn 
Bridge  each  day;  100,000  come  in  through  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Central  stations.  All 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  enormous  army 
that  moves  down  town  and  up  town  morning 
and  evening — sometimes  800,000  in  one  day  on 
the  elevated. 

In  a  recent  article  on  coffee  and  cocoa,  the 
eminent  German  chemist.  Professor  Stutzer, 
speaking  of  the  Dutch  process  of  preparing 
cocoa  by  the  addition  of  potash,  and  of  the 
process  common  in  Germany  in  which  ammo- 
nia is  added,  says:  The  only  result  of  these 
processes  is  to  make  the  liquid  appear  tur- 
bid, to  the  eye  of  the  consumer,  with- 
out effecting  a  real  solution  of  the  cocoa 
substances.  This  artificial  manipulation  for 
the  purpose  of  so-called  solubility  is,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  inspired  by  deception,  and 
always  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  purity,  pleas- 
ant taste,  useful  action,  and  aromatic  flavor. 
The  treatment  of  cocoa  by  such  chemical 
means  is  entirely  objectionable.  .  .  .  Cocoa 
treated  with  potash  or  ammonia  would  be  en- 
tirely unsalable  but  for  the  supplementary  ad- 
dition of  artificial  flavors  by  which  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  aroma  driven  out  into  the  air  is 


offered  to  the  consumer."  The  deliciousBreak- 
fast  Cocoa  made  by  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  absolutely  pure  and  solu- 
able.  No  chemicals,  or  dyes,  or  artificial  fla- 
vors are  used  in  it. 

The  editor  of  The  Public- School  Journal 
has  been  using  the  Barbour  Tablet  Ink,  made 
by  dissolving  a  tablet  in  water,  and  prefers  it 
to  any  other,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  corrode  the  pen.  See  advertisement  in 
this  number. 

Harper's  Magazine. — "The  Evolution  of 
the  Country  Club"  is  discussed  by  Caspar  W. 
Whitney  in  the  December  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  "We  Americans  do  nothing  by 
halves,"  says  Mr.  Whitney.  "Pei  haps  we  should 
enjoy  life  more  if  we  did;  and  the  history  of  the 
country  club,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
bears  witness  to  our  tendency  to  superlative 
development.  From  having  not  a  single  coun- 
try club  in  the  entire  United  States  of  America 
twenty- five  years  ago,  we  have  in  half  that 
period  evolved  the  handsomest  in  the  world." 


FREE 

TO 

LADIES 
ONLY. 


A  valuable  bonk  entitled  "Secrets  of 
The  Toilet,"  containing  new  leceipts, 
sent  Free,  e'cplaining  n  new  method  of 
eas  ly  producing  an  exquinite  compl-xion 
withont  paint,  powders,  or  poisonous  com- 
pounds; rational  method  of  cniing  all  pkin 
diseases,  improvin?  f  e  form,  etc.  Many 
ladies  ma^ie  beautiful  by  followins  direc- 
tions contained  in  this  book.  Address, 
with  2c  stamp, 

BOEDSAUZ  TOILET  CD., 
132  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  father  of  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver, 
died  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  January  2.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  had  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

If  you  have  not  "McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  send  30  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  It  is  a  book  of  137  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  is  good  for  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teacher  seeking 
more  light  on  the  dark  subject  of  what  to  do 
to  interest  the  children  in  reading. 

Have  you  seen  "McMurry  and  Hall's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  recently  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.?  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  school-room  by  these  excellent  primary 
teachers,  and  is  adapted  to  the  language  and 
other  attainments  of  children  in  the  socond 
and  third  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Crusoe  in  a 
child's  education, by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  story 
to  second  and  third-year  pupils,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
VanLiew.  The  book  is  for  use  as  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  third  grade,  after  the  story 
has  been  worked  out  orally  in  the  second.  It 
is  printed  in  excellent  type,  upon  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  first-class  style.  Price  of  the 
teachers'  edition,  40  cents;  children's  edition, 
35  cents. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

If  you  have  a  dull  and  heavy  pain  across  the 
forehead  and  about  the  eyes;  if  the  nostrils 
are  frequently  stopped  up  and  followed  by  a 
disagreeable  discharge;  if  soreness  in  the  nose 
and  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  is  often  experi- 
enced; if  you  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  in  the 
head  accompanied  with  headache;  then  you 
may  be  sure  you  have  catarrh;  and  should 
(immediately)  resort  to  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  a 
cure.    The  remedy  will  give  instant  relief. 

Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  editor  of  the  Western 
Teacher,  is  giving  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
on  Astronomy,  before  the  "Cardinal  Gibbons" 
Reading  Circle,  of  Milwaukee.  The  lectures 
are  given  on  alternate  Friday  evenings. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  are  placing  the  educa- 
tional world  under  great  obligations  for  the 
number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  books 
they  publish  in  the  interest  of  the  education 
of  the  children.  They  are  enterprising  and 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
Among  these  convictions  one  seems  to  be 
prominent,  that  if  they  do  their  part  in  present- 
ing good  books  in  good  form, which  the  schools 
need,  the  public  will  find  it  out  an  patronize 
them. 

An  American  student,  writing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  says,  "The  two  curses  of 
student  life  are  beer  and  pessimism — both  car- 
ried to  a  great  excess." 


FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

F=OR    THIRD  GRKDE. 

Just  Introduced  into  the  Scliools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  what  Snpt.  Powell  saye  of  Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Gr  id^^,  after  using  6,000  of  them: 
''HaW 8  Arithmetic  Reader  for  SeconU  Grade  has  proved  verij  valuable  for  m-iking  pupils  do  indepmdeni 

work.   It  is  as  valuable  in  helping  make  thoughtful,  intelligent  readers  as  it  is  in  developing  independence  ana 

strength  in  solving  number  problems.'" 

GOOD  POINTS 

OF  FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER  FOR  THIRD  GRADE. 

It  is  Arithmetic  from  the  child's  standpoint.  It  furnishes  Drill  Work  in  its  most  interest- 
ing form.  It  makes  "Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  integers.  It  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
mathematical  terms  and  expressions,  and  gives  familiarity  with  th^m  by  their  rppeated  and 
intelligent  use.  It  is  a  gradual  development  of  Number  principles.  Its  statements  induce 
thinking  to  the  point.  It  makes  figares  useful  things  to  the  children.  Its  plan  is  thoroughly 
philosophical.  Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles  to  the  child  mind.  It  trains 
pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  problems  before  trying  to  solve  them.  It  leads  forward  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  so  that  the  "dull  pupils"  can  grasp  the  principles.  It  does  this 
by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sentence,  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  It  excludes  all  "juggling 
with  figures,"  all  use  of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil.  It  simplifies  reduction  of 
fractions  so  that  it  becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to  pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 

PRICES  OF  THE  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade,  _  .  .  -  23  cents. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third  Grade,       -  -  -  -  -     3°  cents. 

K   3ZBRV  BOOK  IS 

F^ank  H.  Hall's  flmthmetie  of  the  Farm  and  (Xlofkshop. 

By  mail,  28  eents. 

It  contains  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the  activities  of  life. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  yon  our  new  catalogue.  Address 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  <£  CO., 

CHAS.  S.  WOODARD,  MANAGER, 
307  AND  309  WABASH  AVENUE.  -  -         CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  THREE  NEW  BOOKS. 

American  Writers  of  To=day. 

By  Henry  C.  Vedder.    i2mo,  cloth,  326  pages,  $1.50. 
A  critical  and  charmingly  written  review  of  nineteen  contemporary  authors  (Howells, 
Stedman,  Warner,  Cable,  Eggleston,  etc.)  and  their  work,  showing  individual  features  and 
general  characteristics;  with  interesting  biographical  data.    A  delightful  and  valuable  book  for 
all  students  and  lovers  of  American  literature. 

Choice  English  Lyrics. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  lamo,  cloth,  368  pages,  $1.00.  Intro- 
ductory price  to  schools,  72  cents. 
This  fourth  volume  in  the  Select  English  Classics  Series  contains  239  selections  of  the 
choicest  lyrical  poetry  under  such  heads  as  Songs  of  Nature,  Ballads,  Lyrics  of  Love,  Songs  of 
Battle,  Lyrics  of  Life,  etc.  With  its  copious  notes,  literary,  biographical,  and  historical,  its 
full  indexes,  etc.,  the  book  forms  a  most  attractive  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student  or  the 
general  reader. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Edited,  with  notes,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.M.  Ph.D.    lamo,  cloth,  frontispiece,  324 
pages,  55  cents.    Introductory  price  to  schools,  48  cents. 
This  edition  of  the  famous  classic  is  designed  for  teachers  and  students,  and  has  features 
of  special  value.    Its  notes  give  the  results  of  latest  researches  and  the  opinions  of  various 
commentators.    It  has  a  chronological  table  of  Scott's  life  and  work,  suggested  topics  for  essays, 
maps,  etc.    A  fine  likeness  of  Scott  appears  as  a  frontispiece. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  circulars  descriptive  of  these  and  our  other  educational  publications. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


As  usual,  the  teachers  of  Kansas  held  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  their  State  Associ- 
ation at  Topeka,  during  Christmas  holidays. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Illinois,  delighted  the 
Kansans,  with  his  clear-cut,  sensible  address 
on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher."  Before  the 
city  superintendents'  "round-table,"  Dr. 
Draper  spoke  on  "How  to  Make  the  Best 
Schools  in  the  Largest  Cities."  Evidently  Dr. 
Draper  may  now  consider  himself  a  "western 
man." 

Prof.  J.  N.  Wilkinson  gave  an  interesting 
discouise  on  "The  Schools  of  Germany,"  and 
Editor  John  McDonald  did  the  same  thing  for 
the  schools  of  Scotland.  Both  spoke  from  re- 
cent observations. 

CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

with  local  applications  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or 
constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  taken  internally, and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this 
country  for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescrip- 
tion. It  is  composed  of  the  best  tonics  known, 
combined  with  the  best  blood  purifiers,  acting 
directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  perfect 
combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what 
produces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing  ca- 
tarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 


ARE  YOU  EVER  ANNOYED 

by  a  buzzing  or  roaring  sound  in  your  head? 
Have  you  difficulty  in  hearing  distinctly?  Are 
you  troubled  with  a  continual  dropping  of  mu- 
cus, irritating  the  throat  and  causing  you 
to  cough?  Is  your  breath  unpleasantly  affected 
and  accompanied  with  bad  taste?  Is  your 
hearing  less  acute?  If  so,  you  have  catarrh 
and  should  at  once  procure  a  bottle  of  Ely's 
Cream  Balm,  the  best  known  remedy.  The 
Balm  will  give  instant  relief. 

A  most  valuable,  and  what  promises  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular,  little  book,  by  Dr.  Charles 
McMurry,  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Company.  It  is 
his  book  on  Special  Method  in  Beading.  It  is 
written  in  excellent  style  and  will  be  a  great 
inspiration  to  those  who  make  the  reading  in 
schools  that  means  of  education,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  it  ought  to  become.  It 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  flexible  cloth 
covers,  contains  137  pages,  and  costs  only  30  cts. 
One  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  make  its 
publication  so  cheap  that  every  teacher  can 
afford  to  procure  it. 

A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a 'broom  or  a 
water-pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  good  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 
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FROM  GRIGGSVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  J. 
Watt  reached  this  place  January  17.  Miss 
Watt  graduated  at  Normal  in  the  class  of  '87. 
She  came  to  Griggsville  in  the  fall  of  '88, 
taught  in  the  high  school  six  years,  and  re- 
fused reappointment  last  spring  on  account  of 
failing  health.  She  was  an  excellent  teacher 
and  a  conscientious  woman,  who  was  greatly 
beloved  by  this  community.  Friday  afternoon, 
at  the  hour  of  her  burial  at  her  home  in  Ar- 
mington,  the  school  was  dismissed  here  and 
memorial   exercises  were   held  in  the  high 


school  room.  There  was  scarcely  an  eye  in 
the  room  that  was  not  dimmed  with  tears,  in 
honor  of  her  memory.  McC. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  is  meeting 
with  great  favor  everywhere.  The  Teachers' 
and  Mothers'  Edition  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  published.  Price  of  this  edition,  40  cents; 
child's  edition,  35  cents. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  a  high-school  build- 
ing costing  S175, 000, was  dedicated  in  Oakland, 
California.  Principal  J.  B.  McChesney  has 
had  charge  of  this  school  since  1869. 


LEMCH,  SHEWEL-L  St  SKNBORN 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATU RE,laY  F.v.  N.  painter. 

Author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIO  N  (International  Education  Series)  627  pages,  cloth,  mailing  price,  $L25.  Other 


recent  publications  include: 

ANEW  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHET- 
ORIC,  by  Wm.  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Weeleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.  $  .90 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE,  Edited  by  Kath- 

erine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  .35 

MILTON'S  LYRICS,  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hodskins.  .25 

MAC4ULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDI- 
SON, Edited  by  Jas.  Chalmers,  Platteville,  Wis.  .35 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IRVING,  Edited  by  Isaac 

Thomas,  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  .50 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  and  DESERTED 
VILLAGE,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  High 
School,  Hartffird.  Conn.  .25 

BURKEVS  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION  WITH 
AMERICA.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Syle,  Univer- 
sity of  CaliforHia.  .35 


TENNYSON'S  ELAINE,  Edited  by  Fannie  More 

McCauley,  Baltimore.  $  .25 

A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  John 

N.  Tilden,  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  1.25 

THE  BEGINNERS'  READERS,  (Three  Numbers) 

by  Helen  M  Cleveland.  Each  Number  .10 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COPY  BOOKS,  by  Anna  E. 

Hill,  Springfield,  Mass.  Per  Doz.  .96 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  by  William  W. 

Rupert,  Po'tstown,  Pa.  .65 

NEW  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  Web- 
ster Wells.  1.25 

A  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA,  by  Matthew  S. 

McCurdy.  Phillips  Academy,  Andovtr,  Mass.  .60 

THE  PHILOCTETES  OF  SOPHOCLES,  Edited  by 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Tufts  College.  1.00 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


Robinson  Crusoe 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

This  is  Number  2  of  the  books  of  material 
for  teaching  literature  in  primary  grades.    It  is 
the  result  of  long  experience  in   teaching  the 
"  story  to  the  little  folks  by  the  authors  of  the  book, 
Mrs.  McMurry  and  Mrs.  Husted. 

There  is  a  Teachers'  Edition 

in  which  the  suggestions  to  teachers  on  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  story  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  it  are  made  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  and 
Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  sort  of  transition  from  fairy-story  literature  to  biography,  and  the 
way  it  is  treated  in  this  volume  makes  it  intensely  interesting  to  the  children,  and  of  great 
educational  value  also. 


ilddress, 


Ppiee  of  TeaeheFs*  Edition,  40  cents 
"    Child's        "     35  " 

PDBliIG-SGHOOL  PUBlilSHlpG  GO., 

BliOOfttlllGTON,  IliblflOIS. 
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TO  KINDERGARTNERS: 

THINK  of  the  future,  and  pnt  youreelf  in  the  van  of 
edncaiioiml  profrreirB.  The  kindergarten  will  soon  become 
a  pait  oi  the  public  pchool  eyetem. 

FEEL  the  in^pirat)on  that  comes  from  a  conpcioue 
masie  y  of  your  work.  The 
epiritof  the  kindergarten  is 
what  n  akes  the  modern 
school  uLlike  the  old  fogy 
school. 

WILLtouseall  the  means 
of  pelf-iiupiovemt-nt  and  self- 
help.  PrepHie  for  better  woik. 
Double  your  salary.  Be 
awakt*.    Mand  at  the  head. 

ACT  promptly,  send  to- 
day for  folders  and  full  par- 
ticulnrs  of  our  Kindergarten 
TrHitiing  Sicbool.  Of  special 
interest  to  primary  teachers 
and  all  who  would  become 
wortliy  instructors  of  the 
younir. 

V\  e  train  teachers.  We  

train  them  well.  Rates  are  very  motie.aie.  topeciai  buuj- 
mer  st  ssions  for  primary  teachers.  Kinaergarlen  in  ses- 
sion all  the  year  ihiough.  Addrtss, 

Lillian  Dale  Archibald,  Prin. 

Gbeer  College.  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 


Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 


TO  LIVE  TEACHERS: 

Reading  this  advertisement,  a  little  think-  READIN* 
ing  will  help  you  to  i-ee  that  it  is  not  put  here  to  aiuuse  us 
nor  to  make  the  editors  rich.  It  is  meant  for  YOU.  tie 
r  ader.  Writing  lor  information,  you  may  learn  'RITIN' 
of  a  colletre  whot^e  business  it 
is  to  give  an  honest,  solid, 
practical  teacher's  training, 
with  as  little  "red  tap'^-"  as 
posisiblp.  County  and  state 
certificate  work.  Work  in 
pedagogy  every  term. 

Arithmetic  'RITHMETIC 
will  tell  you  that  the  neces- 
sary expenpes  of  a  good  col- 
lege are  not  gieat:  that  a  poor 
school  may  charge  more  than 
the  good  schools:  thata  well- 
endowed  FChool,  managed 
sensibly  and  economicaHy, 
c;m  give  the  best  in  any  line 
at  the  least  cost  to  students. 
Reasoning  on  REASONIN* 

 these  things,  you  will  be  s  .re 

to  send  for  lu.orniatiou  about  Greer  College.  A  fine  illus- 
trateM  catalogue  on  appiicaiion.  Eveiy  egitimaie  line  of 
instruction  is  maintained:  literary,  scientitic,  commercial, 
short  tiand,  typewriting,  music,  art.  But  we  want  YOU  to 
know  of  our  work  for  teachers.  Tuition,  board,  and  all 
expen(?es  low  Two  summer  ressions.  at-k  about  ihera. 
Address,  GREEK  COLLEGE,  Hoopeston,  Illinois, 


HOW  BADLY  DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  OF  YOUR 
OWN  ? 

If  you  are  really  in  earnest  in  desiring  to 
get  a  home  of  your  own,  write  at  once  to 
Frederick  Abbot,  land  commissioner,  Wiscon- 
sin Central  Railroad  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for 
a  pamphlet  which  will  tell  you  how  and  where 
you  may  get  work  at  good  wages  and  a  home 
for  yourself. 

A  BLESSING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  have  for  a  long  time  hoped  that  a 
colored  pencil  might  be  made,  with  small  lead 
of  hard  grade,  but  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  such  leads  of  sufficient  strength,  pencil 
makers  have  refused  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  Dixon  Pencil  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  with  their  usual  desire  to  please  the  teach- 
ers, and  knowing  how  useful  such  a  pencil 
would  be  for  correcting  compositions  and  ex- 
amples, and  for  checking  roll  books,  now  offer 
Dixon's  No.  328  blue,  and  Dixon's  No.  329  red, 
with  the  belief  that  they  will  meet  all  require- 
ments. Samples  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  three 
two-cent  stamps. 

Special  Method  in  Reading,  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  matter  of  practical  value  to  teach- 
ers of  reading  in  any  grade.  Our  readers 
understand  that  the  Special  Methods  show  the 
application  to  the  teaching  of  specific  subjects, 
of  the  general  principles  so  admirably  ex- 
pounded in  the  General  Method.  As  this  book 
is  larger  than  some  of  the  others,  we 
have  to  make  the  price  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 


W.  A.  Beer,  who  is  county  superintendent 
of  Clarion  county,  Pa.,  is  pushing  along  right 
lines  for  the  improvement  of  his  schools.  We 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Keystone  state  are  seeking  by 
mechanical  outlines  and  examination  ques- 
tions, and  mere  mechanical  teaching,  to  im- 
prove their  schools.  It  won't  do,  gentlemen, 
unless  your  schools  are  in  such  a  state  of  chaos 
that  mechanism  is  the  first  step  toward  free- 
dom. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  has  the  'following 
to  say  of  the  child's  edition  of  Classic  Stories  • 
for  the  Little  ones,  by  Lida  B.  McMurry.  Miss 
Harrison  is  principal  of  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of 
Fairy  Tales  of  great  merit:  c 

Chicaoo  Kindeugarten  College,  Nov.  23,  1894. 
Dear  air — It  gives  me  sireat  pleasure  to  recommend  to 
all  mothers,  kindergartners,  and  primary  teachers,  the 
little  volume,  '•Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,"  re- 
cently published  by  The  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  cluster  of  time-honored  gems  of  literature, 
set  in  excellent  lorm  ;  nd  language  for  the  needs  of  the 
young  chiloren.  1  have  read  them  to  a  little  four  year-old 
girl,  who  manifested  the  keenest  delight  and  interest  in 
them;  and  a  seven-year  old  bov  has  re  d  them  w  ith  great 
enthusiasm  to  me.  I  h  ive  taken  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing the  book  to  my  mothers'  clasj^es. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

ELiZABr.TH  Harbison. 

"Teacher's  Helps"  is  the  name  of  a  popular 
catalogue  of  books  and  aids  for  teachers.  Send 
a  postal  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
for  it.  You  aim  to  have  a  good  school.  This  will 
be  a  great  help  to  you.  To  anyone  answering 
this  advertisement,  and  sending  10  cents,  a 
copy  of  Fitch's  "  Art  of  Securing  Attention," 
will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


,  ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  tbe  Nasal  I 
Passages,  Allays  lain  aud  Inflammation,  Heals  I 
tbe  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures  f 


Oives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

,    Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BKOS.,  56  Warren  St,  N.Y.j 
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THE  scHooL-jouRNAL  BUREAU. 

Has  enperior  facilities  f  r  locating  teachers  in  any  state  or  t»  rritory. 
luvitPS  correspoiidence  with  teachers  ■  f  experience,  capability,  and  ambition. 
SoiifMts  the  co-opeiation  of  school  officers,  to  whom  it  fun  ishes  teachers  uifhout  charge. 
Tr'rt(  hers  who  wish  to  be  in  line  for  employment  or  promotion  next  year  should  register  now. 
•      Wri  e  (with  stamp)  for  blanks  and  iuformaiion.  Address, 

Editor  and  Publisher  Colorado  S  hool-Journal.  flflTHflri        COY,  IVTanagef, 

Ex-Superinleudent  Public  Instruction.  Denver,  Colorado. 

THE  J^ESA^  GEOGRAPHIES 

ARE  READY, 

And  correspondence  concerning  them  is  solicited.  If  you  contemplate  a  change  of  geog- 
raphies in  your  schools,  you  can  not  do  justice  to  the  schools  or  to  yourself  without  examining 
the  Rand-McNally  series.  We  wish  to  afford  all  teachers  and  school  officers  an  opportunity  to 
examine  these  very  latest  geographies.  RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

Rpmnw^rl  "^^^ ^^^^^g^ ^^^^ ^f  the  fisk  teachers'  agency^ 

■        »  B.  F.  Clark,  Manager,  has  removed  to  355  Wabash  Avenue. 

in  same  building  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  Ginn  &  Co. 

Northwest  Corner  Wabash  Ave.  and  Harrison  Street. 


A  complete coiarse  in  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing by  mail  will  cost  only  SIO.OO.  The  Na- 
tional School  of  Bookkeeping,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
245  Union  Trust  Building,  have  pupils  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  testify  to  the  merits 
of  their  system  of  teaching.  You  should  em- 
ploy your  leisure  moments  in  fitting  yourself 
for  a  good  position  or  to  intelligently  manage 
yonr  own  affairs. 

More  of  our  teachers  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate DeGarmo's  Tules  of  Troy.  The  orders  for 
the  book  are  sensibly  increasing. 


Wm.  A.  Mowry,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  has 
published  an  exceedingly  valuable  pamphlet 
on  the  "Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Superin- 
tendents." It  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered 
by  every  superintendent  and  school  board  in 
the  country. 

If  you  want  your  Journal  discontinued, 
send  your  order,  and  the  balance  you  owe,  to 
the  office  in  Bloomington,  and  it  will  stop. 
Don't  expect  that  notifying  an  agent,  or  get- 
ting your  postmaster  to  send  a  card  saying  it 
is  "refused,"  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 


SIJSIGHSIG  •  CHEEHpOLi  •  SO^GS 

Relieves  the  mind  from  the  weariness  of  study  or  labor,  promotes  the  circulation, 
enables  the  teacher  to  secure  better  obedience,  fosters  a  kindly  feeling  among  the 
pupils,  and  in  general,  is  a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 

In  the  Way  of  Books  me  Offer 

Merr3' Songs.  18  pp.  of  instructions  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and  100  pages  of  sweet  melodies  and  beautiful 
eentinient.-.    Price,  30  c;  $3.00  per  d<  zen. 

Merry  Melodies.  The  songs  in  it  will  touch  the  heart  of  many  a  "bad"  boy  and  stir  him  to  manly  actions. 
100,000  <  opif^  sold     I'rice,  15c:  ¥1.50  per  dozen, 

Hanson's  Primary  Songs.    An  excellent  book  in  this  line.    Price,  60c. 

Best  Primary  Songs    i? or  the  money,  this  is  i he  "best."   Price,  15c. 

Fountain  Song  Books.  These  books  ar-  as  follows:  Bookl.,>^0  pp.  of  Original  Mu?ic,  price,  15c;  Book  II.,  80 
pp.  OriL'iiial  jind  >el'-  ted  Vlusic,  price,  15c;  Book  III.,  72  pages  ot  the  best  selected  Patriotic,  Sacred,  and  Miscellaneous 
Airs  to  be  'ound  miywhere.  pnce.  lac. 

Songs  of  School  Life.  Twenty-ei' ht  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  indicated.  A 
variety  thxt  will  chHrm.    Comprehensive,  life  awakening,  and  the  price  only  7c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  per  dozen,  60c. 

Sunbeams  of  Song.  Thirty-two  pages  of  Originnl  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  mentioned. 
Words  mt.  resting.    .Virs  I'avoritHS.    This,  too.  for  the  low  price  of  7c.  per  copy.    60o.  per  dozen. 

My  Business  is  to  supply  teachers  with  the  best  books  and  wpparatus  lo  be  had  in  their  line  for  the  least  money, 
and  wiih  the  L'reaiest  prompt  ess  that  cnn  be  given.    I  issue  catalogues  as  follows  : 

100  pages,  iny  own  publications;  100  pages,  classified  list  of  all  books  on  edac  tion;  16  pages.  Standard  Libraries  for 
Schools;  64  pages  of  school  apparatus,  maps,  etc. ;  80  pages  Kindergarten  goods.    Any  or  all  of  these  on  request. 


A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  OOMMEROIAL  INSTITUTE, 

18   YBJIRS'   STA.NIDING.  1,500   STUDENTS   PER  YBAR. 

nANVlLLB,  INDIANA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics, 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  anytime.  Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


-   STATE  - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  In  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  In  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  instruc- 
tion In  the  subjects  taught. 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  in  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  woric  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Facilty  In  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  in  Normal  School 
worK  aS  -Mirs.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  In  tne  schools  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  are 
excellent,  and  we  now  offer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  specialty  at  a  very  small  cost 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
grade  of  the  Model  Department  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
the  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Yale  without  difficulty.  The  General  course  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  inclination 
for  an  extended  College  course. 

Tuition  in  this  grade,  $1  per  week,  For  particulars 
concerning  the  High  School,  address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

grade  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  of  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  discipline  is 
maintained,  and  takes  care  that  no  Improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school.  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
in  the  best  modern  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
efficient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Course  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
further  examination.  Tuition  in  Grammar  grades,  $25  a  year. 
For  catalogues,  etc.,  address, 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  President. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  courses,  modem  meth- 
ods, high  grade,  wide  range  of  electives.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  beauty,  healthfulness  and  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion. Whipple  Academy,  a  well  endowed  preparatory 
department,  fits  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Prof. 
Jacob  A.  Zellar,  Principal.  Instruction  in  English 
and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  practice,  under  the 
regular  College  Professors.     JOHN  E.  BSADLE7,  PreBident. 


BarbouF's  Tablet  Ink. 

It  flows  freely,  will  not  gum  or  corrode  a 
steel  pen,  writes  jet  black,  and  is  entirely 
permanent.  In  tablet  form  it  is  not  subject 
to  freezing.  Price,  50  cents  per  gallon. 
Sample  free  on  application. 

BARBOUR  TABLET  INK  CO., 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


DNIYERglTY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Courses  In  Agriculture;  Architecture;  Engineering,  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  and  Mining;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  English 
and  Modern  Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.    Women  admitted. 

For  Information,  Address, 

TMOS.  sJ.  BURRILL, 

Ohampaisii,  111, 

TAMES  E.  FISHER 

•  I  ARCHITECT. 

401  North  Main  St.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

CarrespoBdeBce  fVom  School  Boards  Solicited. 


CHROMO  HLEWARO  CAROS. 

Thousaads  of  New  Pretty  Designs  Flowers,  Fruits, 
Scenes,  Views.  Jrescents,  Shields,  Easels,  Juveniles, 
Vases,  ^hips,  Jirds,  Animals,  Walloons,  Anchors,  &e. 
Prices  or  .2  ards;  size  3x4>2  inches  8c;-3>23:5H2  12c;- 
3J^x5,^^  embossed  15c;-43^x6>^  20c;-6,4>x7>^  35c;-7x9  50c 
All  oeautiful  Keward  and  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 

Samples  sent  free  to  teacliers. 

New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos,  Plain, 
Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed,  Chromo  Reward 
and  Gift  Cards,  Keward,  Gift,  and  Teachers'  Books, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples 
Chromo  Reward  Cards  free.   All  postpaid.  Address, 

A.  J.  TOUCH,   WARRBX,  PA. 

sept. -St 


lAIAMTirr^  General  agents  to  control  agents  at  home 
WHIl  I  Cty  for  "Dictionary  of  U.  S.  History,"  by 
Prof.  Jameson.  Needed  by  every  teacher,  pupil,  and 
family;  endorsed  by  press  and  publie.    Big  pay. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  new  high  school  build- 
ing in  Moline,  Illinois,  is  S65,000. 

The  Sterling  Standard  is  pushing  the  claims 
of  Alfred  Baylissjate  superintendent  of  schools 
in  that  city,  for  the  seat  in  Congress  made  va- 
cant by  the  recent  death  of  Gen.  Post.  Well, 
why  not? 

The  eminent  and  able  editor  of  a  front  rank 
primary  school  journal  in  New  England 
writes  us  that  she  likes  Mrs.  McMurry's  Clas- 
sic Tales,  because  it  seems  "happily  free  from 
the  stilt  and  strain  that  makes  of  every  new 
reader  for  babies  an  attempt  to  be  a  classic." 

Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111.,  has 
ordered  one  hundred  copies  of  McMurry's 
Classic  Tales  for  the  Little  Ones  for  use  in 
First  and  Second  Grades,  and  Supt.  P.  R. 
Walker,  of  Rockford,  has  ordered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies.  We  are  filling  scores  of  small 
orders  every  week  for  teachers,  but  half  the 
value  of  the  study  of  the  stories  is  lost  unless 
the  children  learn  to  read  them  as  well  as  tell 
them. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Dublin, 
Texas,  is  one  of  many  who  in  remitting  for 
The  Journal  say,  "never  stop  The  Journal 
until  I  order  it  stopped  and  pay  any  arrearages 
that  may  be  due."  A  very  few  complain  that 
The  Journal  continues  after  the  subscription 
has  expired.  We  cannot  please  both  classes 
by  either  stopping  or  continuing.  We,  there- 
fore, follow  the  law  and  the  general  custom 
and  continue  The  Journal. 


S.  G.  GRIGGS  &  GOJUPflflY 

HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

SOCIAL  GROWTH  AND  STABILITY 

A  consideration  of  the  factors  of  modern 
society  and  their  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  coming  state.  By  D.  Os- 
trander,  author  of  "The  Law  of  Fire 
Insurance."    Cloth,  Price,  $i.oo. 

This  work  treats  of  the  existence  in  this  country  of  a 
social  and  indn 8 trial  revolution,  manilesiations  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  tramp;  the  unemployed:  strikes,  lockouts, 
and  other  forms  of  conflict  between  cnpital  and  labor:  the 
growth  of  socialism,  etc.  The  duty  ot  the  state  in  refer- 
ence to  education,  the  furnishing  of  employment,  and  the 
control  of  the  means  of  production  and  di>tribulion,  etc., 
are  all  considered  in  a  philosophical  and  practical  manner. 
The  work  seeks  to  promote  a  better  understand  ng  of 
social  relations  and  to  stimulate  effort  in  the  interest  of 
the  wage  earner.  Teachers  will  find  it  of  special  interest 
and  value  in  its  treatment  of  the  elements  of  character 
essential  to  good  citizenship  and  perfect  manhood. 

OTTO'S  INSPIRATION. 

A  novel,  by  Mary  H.  Ford,  author  of  "Which 
Wins?"  Cloth,  Price,  $i.oo. 

The  Boston  Some  Journal  says:— "A  purer  or  more 
wholesome  story  we  have  never  read.  The  hero's  trials, 
his  success,  and  his  professional  triumphs  are  set  forth 
with  the  most  delightful  effect.  This  charming  story  is  of 
high  literary  merit,  and  while  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
lovers  of  good  books  it  will  be  especially  attractive  to  those 
interested  in  music  " 

Soldby  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  publishers, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

262  and  264  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 
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Systematic  Science  TeachiDg, 

BY  EDWARD  G.  HOWE, 

University  of  Illinois. 

Edited  by 
DK.  WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Price  1.50. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

243  Wabash  Ave., 
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The 

Western  Teachers' 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers' journal. 
$1.00  a  year. 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  8l  CO., 


206  Grand  Avenue, 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


IFebruary, 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AMD  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

El 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process,  no  Alka- 
|lie8  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes  are 
^      used  in  any  of  their  preparations. 
Their  delicious  BREAKFAST  COCOA  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble,  and  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD    BY   GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


THE  REASON  WHY — TO  BE  RECITED  BY  A  LIT- 
TLE GIRL. 

"When  I  was  at  the  party," 

Said  Betty  (aged  four), 
*'A  little  girl  fell  off  the  chair, 
Right  down  upon  the  floor; 
And  all  the  other  little  girls 
B'-gan  to  laugh,  but  me — 
Jdid'nt  laugh  a  single  bit," 
Said  Betty,  seriously. 

"Why  not?"  her  mother  asked  her, 
Full  of  delight  to  find 
That  Betty — bless  her  little  heart — 
Had  been  so  sweetly  kind. 
"Why  didn't  you  laugh,  darling? 

Or  don't  you  like  to  tell?" 
"I  didn't  laugh,"  said  Betty, 
"Cause  it  was  me  that  fell !" 

—St.  Nicholas. 


ODE  TO  THE  HEN. 

Of  robin,  and  blue-bird,  and  linnet,  spring 
poets  write  page  after  page;  their  praises 
are  sounded  each  minute  by  prophet,  sooth- 
sayer, and  sage;  but  not  since  the  stars  sang 
together,  not  since  the  creation  of  men,  has 
any  one  drawn  a  goose  feather,  in  praise  of 
the  patient  old  hen. 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  singing,  that 
cheers  up  the  wild  wood  in  the  spring;  the 
old  recollections  oft  bringing  joy,  childhood, 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  dearer  to  me 
than  the  twitter  of  robin,  or  martin,  or 
wren,  is  that  motherly  cluck  when  a  litter 
of  chickens  surround  the  old  hen. 

And  her  midwinter  cackle,  how  cheery,  above 
the  new  nest  she  has  made;  it  notifies  hearts 
that  are  weary,  another  fresh  egg  has  been- 
lai'J;  and  when  the  old  bird  waxes  heavy  and 
aged  and  lazy  and  fat,  well  cooked,  with 
light  dumplings  and  gravy,  there's  great 
consolation  in  that. — Nebraska  State  Journal. 


McMurry's  General  Method  can  be  had  by 
addre^-sing  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. ^ 
BloomingtOD,  III.    Price,  75  cents. 

When  our  friends  order  books  of  us  which, 
we  do  not  publi-^h,  they  will  often  confer  a  favor 
by  naming  the  publisher. 

rniintV  THIS  month  will  find 

uUUlllj  I  I  I  many  new  County  Super- 
'  1  J  z  intendents  in  office.  They 
OflPennteDaentS  anxious  to  make  a 
record  for  efficient  work.. 
This  certainly  is  a  laudable  ambition.  In  our 
experience  no  less  than  twenty-five  County 
Superintendents  have  made  themselves  most 
popular  with  their  patrons  and  teachers  by 
putting  a 

CliflSSipiCflTIOrl 
f^EGISTEH 

In  every  school  in  the  county.  You  can  easily 
do  it.  The  patrons  and  teachers  will  help  you,, 
because  it  will  make  the  school  work  more 
effective.  The  Combined  Classification  and 
Attendance  Register  prepared  by  Harry  L. 
Kras,  ex-County  Superintendent  of  Davison 
County,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges- 
to  be  the  most  convenient  register  published^ 
Every  county  in  South  Dakota  is  using  it.  It 
is  official  there.  We  are  prepared  to  print  a 
special  edition  for  any  county,  with  name  of 
county  and  superintendent,  at  a  very  reason- 
able price.  If  you  are  really  interested,  w& 
will  send  a  copy  for  examination,  and  wilt 
quote  you  prices  that  will  astonish  you.  Let- 
ters answered  promptly.  Address 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATOR, 

MITCHELL,  SO.  DAKOTA 


$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago' 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave- 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  CHICAGO 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


MODERN     EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 


PRES.  JOHN  W.  COOK. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any- 
thiDg  like  a  complete  analysis  of  present 
educational  conditions.  That  task  is  far 
too  great  to  be  compassed  by  the  hour 
permitted  me  on  this  occasion.  Some  of 
the  more  salient  features,  however,  may 
be  described  perhaps,  and  we  may  be 
helped  to  a  somewhat  clearer  view  of 
the  character'stic  tendencies  of  the 
times  in  the  field  of  thought  and  action 
to  which  we  stand  more  intimately  re- 
lated. 

Some  things,  at  least,  are  settled. 
They  are  no  more  likely  to  be  disturbed 
than  Newton's  law  of  gravitation.  Our 
institutional  life  is  broadly  and  securely 
grounded  upon  them.  To  remove  them 
would  overthrow  the  modern  world. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  always  dogs  to 
"bay  the  moon,''  but  that  serene  satel- 
lite keeps  on  her  steadfast  course  undis- 
turbed by  such  discordant  voices  of  the 
night.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  if  the 
canine  energy  can  expend  itself  so  harm- 
lessly. 

But  our  condition  is  by  no  means 
static.  There  are  movements  on  fo3t 
which  have  encountered  the  fiercest 
opposition.  They  have  survived  the 
conflicts  of  a  hundred  fields.  Often  their 
promoters  have  suffered  the  humiliation 
of  disastrous  defeat.  But  the  sullen 
roar  of  conflict  is  dying  away,  and  their 
ranks  are  rapidly  filling  with  fresh  re- 
cruits, many  of  whom  are  deserters  from 
the  hostile  line.  The  day  of  complete 
and  final  victory  is  almost  at  hand.  That 
it  will  soon  dawn  is  the  confident  hope, 
not  only  of  the  daring  and  watchful 
sentinels  upon  the  picket  line,  but  also 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  grand  army 
of  progress. 


And  new  ideas  are  stirring.  The 
seers  belong  not  alone  to  the  past.  With 
every  upward  step  the  horizon  widens. 
The  vanguard  are  calling  to  the  serried 
ranks  below.  Their  shining  faces  are 
toward  the  coming  light.  Their  hope- 
ful voices  fill,  the  eager  air  with  their 
inspiring  calls. 

The  times  are  auspicious.;  Our  nerves 
are  tingling  with  their  vitalizing  energy. 
Everywhere  there  are  suggestions  of  a 
more  abounding  and  buoyant  life.  In 
this  respect  the  present  sharply  con- 
trasts with  much  of  the  old  and  slowly 
dying  past.  History  has  its  waste 
places.  Across  those  arid  areas  the 
historian  hastens,  lured  by  the  smiling 
and  fertile  uplands  beyond.  There  are 
no  mountain  solitudes,  no  desert  silences, 
no  echoless  caverns  heavy  with  a  star- 
less night,  that  so  oppress  the  free  and 
awakened  spirit  as  a  period  and  a  peo- 
ple in  which  the  regenerating  influence 
of  progressive  ideas  is  not  plainly  dis- 
cernible. When  tradition,  clad  in  the 
robes  of  absolutism,  extends  her  arbi- 
trary sceptre  over  any  race  or  any  age, 
the  muse  of  history  gives  that  period 
and  that  people,  to  the  fallow  years. 

Far  different  is  the  cheering  spectacle 
that  discloses  itself  to  our  gaze  to-day. 
A  tireless  giant  is  grinding  in  the  mills 
of  time.  He  is  the  modern  world  and  is 
seized  by  the  modern  idea.  The  accumu- 
lated energy  of  the  uneventful  years 
is  in  his  lusty  sinews. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
suggestions  of  that  far  away  past  when 
Paul  found  "the  Athenians  and  strangers 
which  were  there,  spending  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell 
some  new  thing."    But  if  the  character- 
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istic  feature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  revolution,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  nineteenth  is 
evolution.  Destruction  is  giving  away 
to  construction.  The  spirit  of  denial  is 
yielding  to  the  more  gracious  spirit  of 
affirmation.  Not  the  pessimistic  Rous- 
seau, but  the  optimistic  Horace  Mann,  is 
the  prophet  of  the  new  era. 

Among  the  things  that  have  emerged 
from  the  period  of  debate  and  experiment 
is  the  free  public  school,  supported  by 
universal  taxaition,  and  liberated  from 
political  and  ecclesiastical  control.  The 
genius  of  Am-erican  institutions  clearly 
demands  it.  In  other  lands  and  under 
other  forms  of  government  it  may  be 
condescendingly  granted  to  the  great 
generality  by  a  species  of  patronizing 
philanthropy;  but  to  deny  it  to  the  chil- 
dren of  a  republic  is  to  impose  upon  the 
masses  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
determining  a  governmental  policy  which 
significantly  touches  the  welfare  of  mil- 
Ions  living  and  multiplied  millions  yet  un- 
born, and  yet  .to  neglect  the  only  means 
by  which  that  responsibility  may  be  met. 

The  free  public  school  is  safely  in- 
trenched in  our  national  idea,  in  our  tra- 
ditions, in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land. 

But  do  we  fully  grasp  the  logic  of  our 
position?  Do  our  minds  run  out  freely 
to  the  corollaries  of  our  theorem?  Have 
we  recovered  from  the  exultation  that 
naturally  comes  with  the  demonstration 
of  our  main  proposition?  We  have  free 
schools,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  consummation 
over  which  we  may  properly  grow  elo- 
quent and  self-complacent.  But  what  is 
their  function  if  not  universal  education? 
And  if  they  do  not  universally  educate, 
what  then?  If  the  indifference  or  inca- 
pacity of  parents  permit  the  child  to  grow 
up  into  a  menacing  ignorance,  to  be  the 
prey  of  passion  or  caprice,  what  then? 
If  our  fear  of  centralization  or  our  jeal- 
ousy of  the  sacredness  of  individual  au- 
tonomy shall  threaten  to  paralyze  that 
conserving  principle  of  government  with- 
out which  there  can  b3  no  wholesome  au- 
tonomy, what  then?  If  the  greed  of 
parents  or  the  demand  for  cheap  labor 
shall  draw  the  child  from  the  school  to 
the  field  or  the  factory  before  he  shall 
have  pressed  himself  sufficiently  against 
the  moulding  influence  of  the  school  to 


be  institutionalized,  what  then?  If  we 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  free 
school  we  seem  also  to  have  pronounced 
against  universal  attendance  at  some 
kind  of  school.  We  have  been  brave 
enough  to  seize  the  productive  energy  of 
every  individual  and  transmute  it  into 
school  houses,  school  appliances,  and 
school  teachers;  but  we  have  said,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  children,  "You  need 
not  meet  these  facilities  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  toil  by  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  government,  unless  you  please  to 
do  so."  The  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
cities  are  crowded  by  the  children  of  the 
poor.  They  are  shut  out  from  the  schools 
by  the  limitations  of  their  lot  as  if  the 
doors  were  doubly  barred  against  them. 
We  believe  in  free  brick  and  mortar,  free 
coal,  free  tuition;  but  we  draw  the  line 
at  free  paper  and  free  printer's  ink. 
Unfit  clothing,  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some food,  untidiness  or  absolute  un- 
cleanliness,  are  iron  gates  across  the 
road  to  the  school  house.  Why  should 
the  spectre  of  free  jackets,  free  rolls  and 
coffee,  and  free  baths,  for  the  shivering, 
pallid,  and  unclean  offspring  of  the  sub- 
merged increment  fill  our  hearts  with 
such  dire  apprehensions?  Are  we  fear- 
ful that  governments  may  become  too 
practical?  Do  we  fear  that  we  shall  dul- 
the  edge  of  that  merciless  spirit  of  coml 
petition  through  whose  energy  the  weaker 
have  gone  to  the  wall  and  only  the  stron- 
ger have  survived  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  man?  Will  the  kindly  aid  of 
a  sympathetic  government,  byitsCapuan 
luxury,  enfeeble  the  heroic  spirit  of  that 
vast  army  of  prematurely  old  children 
that  sleep  in  the  alleys  and  empty  bar- 
rels of  our  teeming  cities,  that  haggle 
with  bakers  and  butchers  for  a  penny's 
worth  of  bread  or  discarded  meat,  and 
that  baffle  famine  by  a  shrewdness  born 
of  hard  necessity?  I  know  that  from 
these  squalid  ranks  great  souls  will  come 
to  reinforce  society;  but  for  every  one 
such  hero  developed  out  of  the  hard  dis- 
cipline of  wretchedness  a  thousand  go  to 
join  the  army  of  Huns  and  Vandals  who 
threaten  every  form  of  institutional  life. 
They  are  the  untamed  barbaric  element 
that  springs  into  sudden  prominence 
when  the  hard  hand  of  authority  is  with- 
drawn for  a  brief  moment.  You  can 
trace  their  paths  by  the  ashes  of  confla- 
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grations  that  have  desolated  fair  cities 
and  filled  their  law  abiding  peoples  with 
a  shuddering  horror. 

If  Paris  can  safely  feed  and  clothe  her 
poverty-stricken  children  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  her  schools,  why  not  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  opulent  west?  If  Bos- 
ton may  follow  in  her  wake,  why  not 
Chicago,  or  Springfield,  or  Bloomington? 

This  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
that  spring  out  of  the  establishment  of 
our  main  proposition. 

In  the  administration  of  our  free  school 
system  we  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  super- 
vision. As  the  school  has  come  to  stay, 
so  has  the  school  superintendent. 

All  of  those  organized  agencies  whose 
purpose  is  pecuniary  profit,  recognized 
the  indispensable  character  of  expert  di- 
rective oversight  centuries  ago.  It  is 
true  that  its  completer  development  be- 
longs to  the  modern  epoch,  perhaps. 
You  need  make  but  a  brief  study  of  the 
great  industries  of  our  own  time  to  find 
a  president,  several  vice-presidents,  a 
general  manager,  several  assistant  man- 
agers, superintendents  and  assistant  su- 
perintendents, and  so  on  down  the  scale. 
Wherever  you  find  a  group  of  laborers 
differentiated  into  a  specialty,  there  you 
will  find  a  man  bearing  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  authority  and  exceptional  re- 
sponsibility. He  is  the  brain  par  excel- 
lence; the  rest  are  the  equally  indispen- 
sable brawn. 

This  idea  has  overflowed  the  channels 
of  production  and  is  cutting  sluice-ways 
in  which  the  energy  of  groups  of  teach- 
ers is  presumably  guided  in  specific  di- 
rections. But  the  principle  has  only  a 
limited  application  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  In  industrial  occupations  the 
supervisor  is  made  the  judge  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  employes  under  his  charge. 
No  corporation  would  hold  the  heads  of 
its  departments  responsible  for  results 
while  it  denied  them  any  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  employment,  and  dismissal 
on  account  of  incapacity.  Delegation  of 
authority  is  the  central  idea  in  the  prin- 
•ciple  of  supervision.  Expert  capacity  is 
the  sine  qua  non  from  president  down 
through  the  underlying  strata  to  gang 
boss.  While  school  superintendents  are 
selected  upon  the  theory  that  they  pos- 
sess such  capacity,  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  it. 


We  need  but  turn  to  the  classes  of 
supervisors  recognized  by  our  school  law 
to  discover  the  truth  of  this  declaration. 
At  the  head  of  the  free  school  system  of 
Illinois  stands  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  His  imposing  title 
would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suppose 
him  endowed  with  a  fair  degree  of  di- 
rective authority.  In  England  or  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  designation 
would  not  be  the  palpable  misnomer 
which  it  is  in  Illinois.  But  here  he  is  a 
Samson  shorn  of  his  locks.  His  pre- 
scribed duties  are  chiefly  clerical  with  a 
mild  infusion  of  a  quasi  judicial  function. 

We  are  so  intensely  republican  that 
the  spectre  of  the  man  on  horse-back  is 
forever  galloping  over  our  liberties.  He 
can  recommend  in  endless  circular  letters 
and  utter  pedagogical  essays  in  biennial 
octavos,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point 
of  determining  an  educational  policy  the 
law  smites  him  with  a  helpless  paralysis. 
The  office  has  been  honored  by  the  in- 
cumbency of  men  who  have  written  their 
names  in  the  annals  of  the  period;  but 
with  what  a  measureless  expenditure  of 
energy  have  their  achievements  been 
wrought.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
who  will,  in  a  few  days,  retire  from  the 
office  with  the  plaudit  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant"  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  school  people  of  the  State, 
may  point  with  gratification  to  a  partially 
habilitated  county  superintendency  and 
a  fairly  good  institute  law;  but  these  re- 
sults seem  meager  indeed  when  compared 
with  what  his  industry  and  enthusiasm 
might  have  wrought  if  he  could  have 
worn  even  a  scant  mantle  of  authority. 

The  county  superintendent  is  confess- 
edly at  the  center  of  the  situation.  It  is 
true  that  he  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
school  house  and  that  all  who  enter  as 
teachers  must  do  so  by  virtue  of 
his  designation.  But  a  statute  as  wide 
as  a  barn  door  is  held  before  his  eyes 
when  he  attempts  to  bar  the  progress  of 
the  crowds  that  press  to  its  portals.  His 
influence  is  largely  moral.  He  may 
advise,  encourage,  and  instruct,  but 
there  is  little  genuine  power  in  his 
hands.  If  an  applicant  can  meet  the 
scholastic  requirements  and  is  of  good 
moral  character,  he  must  at  least  award 
him  a  second-grade  certificate. 

The  town  orcity  superintendent  is  less 
fortunately    conditioned    in    the  vast 
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majority  of  cases.  It  is  expected  that 
he  shall  reach  certain  clear  and  definite 
results  and  yet  his  hands  are  often  tied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  such  an 
accomplishment  impossible.  This  ano- 
malous system  is  rooted  in  that  hateful 
spoils  system  which  is  the  peculiar 
bane  of  democracies.  No  one  mistakes 
the  function  of  the  great  iron  mills  whose 
gorgeous  beacons  wave  like  banners  from 
their  high  turrets.  It  is  the  production 
of  the  finest  possible  utility  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Every  consider- 
ation is  subordinated  to  that  supreme 
purpose.  Workmen  are  not  employed 
because  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  affil- 
iations, nor  because  they  are  poor,  nor 
on  account  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
reside,  nor  does  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity which  may  happen  to  exist 
between  them  and  some  thrifty  official 
put  them  on  its  pay  rolls.  A  "pull" 
can  not  take  the  place  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  mechanical  skill.  But 
such  conditions  do  not  always  prevail  in 
the  administration  of  public  trusts.  Sug- 
gestions that  would  receive  nothing  more 
than  a  disdainful  smile  in  the  presence 
of  the  hard  fact  of  competing  prices,  are 
too  often  accounted  worthy  not  only  of 
consideration  but  of  adoption  when 
applicants  are  pushed  for  employment  in 
public  schools.  Concessions  to  such 
arguments  as  "She  is  poor  and  needs  it" 
evince  more  sympathy  than  sense,  and  to 
adopt  as  a  working  principle  the  exclu- 
sive prohibition  "Non-residents  need  not 
apply"  is  to  manifest  a  zeal  in  the  pro- 
tection of  home  industry  that  does  more 
credit  to  heart  than  to  brain. 

I  protest  that  it  is  not  fair  to  tie  one's 
hands  and  then  demand  that  he  shall 
use  them.  When  will  our  school  boards 
learn  the  simple  but  practical  lesson 
that  their  first  duty  is  to  select  an 
honest,  competent  and  sagacious  prin- 
cipal, at  a  good  salary,  and  that  their 
second  duty  to  him  and  to  the  com- 
munity, whose  dearest  interests  are  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  is  to  make  him 
supreme  in  the  employment  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers?  There  is  an  easy 
and  efficient  remedy  if  he  shall  be  found 
unequal  to  such  a  task.  I  am  glad  to 
pay  my  tribute  of  profound  respect  to 
those  disinterested  men  and  women  who 
discharge  the  ungrateful  function  of 
member  of  the  school  board,  whether  dis- 


trict, city  or  State,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  who  declare  in 
a  manner  so  unequivocal  as  not  to  be 
misunderstood  that  the  man  who  is  not 
able  to  manage  the  details  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  professional  side  is  not  the 
man  for  them. 


And  what  shall  I  say  with  respect  to 
public  sentiment  on  the  vital  subject  of 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers? 

It  is  clear  that  it  can  claim  no  such 
consensus  of  opinion  as  exists  upon  the 
two  points  already  considered.  Many 
are  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  are  pressing  their  convictions 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  inspiring. 
Many  hold  the  doctrine  tentatively,  not 
yet  converted  to  the  ardor  of  propa- 
gandists. Many  still  deny  its  necessity 
or  feasibility.  The  general  public  is 
not  yet  ready  to  instruct  its  representa- 
tives at  Springfield  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  founding  and  equipping  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  normal  schools  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  state. 

That  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
change  within  the  last  few  years  is 
clearly  discernible.  The  idea  of  profes- 
sionally prepared  teachers  is  a  new  one. 
You  will  search  in  vain  through  Ameri- 
can literature,  produced  before  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  to  find 
any  intimation  of  an  opinion  that  teach- 
ers need  to  be  especially  prepared  for 
their  work.  The  splendid  principle  of 
universal  education  had  indeed  been  de- 
clared to  be  a  prime  necessity.  The  his- 
toric ordinance  of  1787  had  sounded  the 
key  note  of  the  policy  of  the  American 
republic,  but  it  seemed  not  to  have  en- 
tered the  mind  of  man  that  education 
could  be  considered  in  the  light  of  either 
a  science  or  an  art.  The  Normal  School 
movements  in  this  country  was  an  orig- 
inal American  impulse.  Little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  what  had  been 
done  abroad.  The  limitations  of  the 
hour  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Normal  School  idea  to  the 
point  of  its  modern  development.  If  you 
would  read  the  most  stirring  page  in  the 
history  of  education  in  America,  turn  to 
the  touching  story  of  the  founding  of 
that  first  Normal  School  at  Lexington. 
Horace  Mann  pleaded  for  it  as  only  he 
could.  He  declared  that  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  lay  the  hope 
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of  the  nation.  It  is  not  strange  that 
with  such  an  advocate  the  movement  was 
fairly  lauQched  and  that  it  escaped  the 
perils  of  the  stormy  sea  on  which  it 
floated  for  many  years.  The  college 
scoffed  at  it,  the  educational  Philistines 
jeered  at  it,  the  generality  declared  it 
to  be  a  new  fangled  notion  born  in  the 
brain  of  some  visionary  enthusiast.  But 
Horace  Mann  and  the  group  that  stood 
by  him  never  faltered,  and  now  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  intrenched  in  our  modern 
educational  system  never  again  to  be 
disturbed  by  fear  of  removal. 

But  this  is,  as  I  have  intimated,  rather 
a  professional  than  a  popular  opinion. 
Illinois  has  indeed  supported  generously 
two  institutions  of  this  kind.  There 
have  been  times  when  they  were  threat- 
ened with  overthrow  by  the  hostility  of 
parsimonious  legislators.  Their  appro- 
priations have  been  given  grudgingly 
sometimes,  but  they  have  been  given. 
The  question  of  questions  now  is,  are  the 
people  of  Illinois  ready  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  old  Bay  State,  or  of  the 
young  Mianesota  or  Wisconsin,  or  of  the 
older  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania?  Mas- 
sachusetts now  has  within  her  bor- 
ders six  superb  normal  schools  and  four 
more  are  under  process  of  construction. 
Each  of  these  institutions  is  splendidly 
housed,  and  finely  equipped  with  its 
model  school,  its  physical  training  build- 
ing, its  library,  its  laboratories,  and  all 
of  the  various  appliances  that  mark  the 
well  equipped  modern  educational  insti- 
tution. That  little  commonwealth  has 
put  into  the  development  of  Normal 
Schools  in  the  last  five  years  more  than 
Illinois  has  put  into  her  Normal  School 
system  in  all  the  years  of  her  existence. 
New  York  with  her  eleven  Normal  Schools 
is  a  constant  reproach  to  the  prairie 
state.  Pennsylvania  has  her  "baker's 
dozen."  Wisconsin  with  her  limited 
population  as  compared  with  Illinois,  has 
already  established  six  Normal  Schools. 
These  states  not  only  believe  in  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers,  but 
they  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 

It  is  high  time  that  Illinois  should  en- 
ter upon  an  educational  career.  She  has 
been  generous  with  her  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Her  penal  institutions  are  her 
pride.  The  reformatory  institution  at 
Pontiac  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  philanthropy  of  our  people. 


The  penitentiary  long  since  proved  to  be 
a  misnomer.  Very  few  penitents  were 
ever  found  within  its  walls.  Youths  con- 
victed of  their  first  offense  against  the 
law  of  the  land  were  consigned  to  the 
companionship  of  hardened  criminals,  to 
be  still  more  thoroughly  tutored  in  vice 
and  to  continue  their  assaults  upon  soci- 
ety as  soon  as  the  penitentiary  had  re- 
leased them  at  the  end  of  their  terms. 
The  establishment  of  the  reformatory 
opens  the  door  of  hope  to  him  who  is 
only  the  novitiate  in  crime.  He  learns 
the  wonderful  lesson  that  he  determines 
his  place  in  society  by  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  if  he  would  return  to  the  free  com- 
panionship of  his  fellows,  he  can  do  so  by 
redeeming  his  past  by  an  orderly,  indus- 
trious life  within  the  limits  of  the  penal 
institution  which  is  intelligently  and 
patiently  endeavoring  to  organize  him 
upon  a  moral  principle. 

This  is  all  very  fine  and  is  a  tribute  to 
that  ethical  spirit  which  is  so  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  the  modern  world. 
But  while  we  are  talking  so  much  about 
reformation  would  it  not  be  wise  to  talk 
about  formation?  It  is  a  great  deal  eas- 
ier and  cheaper  to  prevent  the  young 
from  becoming  criminal  than  it  is  to 
restore  them  to  lives  of  rectitude  after 
they  have  entered  upon  lives  of  crimi- 
nality. The  poison  of  vice  is  hard  to 
eliminate  and  very  often  the  most  patient 
and  laborious  efforts  are  substantially 
fruitless.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  work 
more  diligently  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line?  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when 
Illinois,  as  I  have  said,  should  enter 
upon  a  campaign  whose  purpose  shall  be 
the  developing  of  her  existing  educational 
institutions  to  thehighest  point  of  utility,, 
and  such  an  extension  of  the  professional 
schools  for  teachers  as  shall  double  her 
present  ability  in  the  preparation  of 
trained  instructors  for  her  public 
schools?  We  all  note  with  great  grati- 
fication the  generosity  of  the  last  legis- 
lature toward  our  noble  State  University 
which  is  at  last  emerging  from  her  years 
of  trial  and  comparative  obscurity  to 
take  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  new  world,  richly 
equipped  and  generously  fostered  by 
this  opulent  commonwealth.  There  is 
power  enough  in  this  association,  if 
organized  and  properly  directed,  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  such  a  number  of 
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professional  schools  as  substantially  to 
mark  the  instruction  of  the  schools  in 
•every  county  and  in  every  township. 

I  believe  that  the  hour  has  struck, 
and  that  we  are  to  witness  a  popular 
movement  that  has  not  had  its  parallel 
in  the  educational  history  of  Illinois.  It 
will  not  find  its  friends  so  much  in  the 
•city  as  in  the  country  press.  Some  one 
has  aptly  remarked  that  while  the  met- 
ropolitan newspaper  is  a  corporation  the 
rural  newspaper  is  an  individual.  There 
are  five  hundred  men  in  Illinois  who  can 
do  more  than  any  other  ten  thousand 
•outside  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
they  are  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  the 
modest  editorial  rooms  of  the  provinces. 
T  look  to  them  with  hope  as  the  leaders 
•of  our  educational  crusade.  These  are 
your  allies,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If 
you  want  to  mould  public  opinion,  win 
them  to  your  cause. 

But  let  us  move  into  the  more  immedi- 
ate presence  of  the  actual  forces  that  are 
at  work  within  the  school  room.  A  pub- 
lic-school system  looked  at  from  the  out- 
side is  little  more  than  a  glittering 
generality.  Little  is  known  of  its  true 
character  until  its  detailed  processes  are 
carefully  studied. 

Two  very  pertinent  questions  must  be 
asked  and  answered.  What  are  the  chil- 
dren busying  themselves  with  during  the 
hours  of  school  ?  For  what  are  they 
doing  it  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  presumably  found  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  to  the  second  in  the  teacher's 
view  of  his  function. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  separation  of 
these  topics  is  only  theoretically  possible. 
They  are  only  two  sides  of  one  process. 
Yet  a  product  is  determined  not  only  by 
the  material  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position, but  quite  as  much  by  the  uses 
to  which  the  material  is  put. 

The  main  features  of  the  modern 
curriculum  are  an  inheritance  from  an 
old  past.  The  advocates  of  the  time 
•honored  "three  R's"  can  confidently 
appeal  to  the  country  with  the  assur- 
ance of  popular  support.    Any  disturb- 

(To  be  c 


ance  of  that  venerable  trinity  is  viewed 
with  ill-concealed  apprehensions.  There 
is  still  an  abiding  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  formal  disciplines  as  educational 
agencies.  Am  I  in  error  when  I  assert 
that,  to  a  majority  of  people,  reading 
means  the  ability  to  pronounce  words, 
writing  the  power  to  form  them  with 
the  pen,  and  arithmetic  the  capacity  to 
calculate  specific  problems?  Is  it  not 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  these  me- 
chanical arts  that  most  children  are  sent 
to  school?  I  would  not  under-estimate 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  age,  nor 
am  I  speaking  of  minorities.  I  am  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  recent 
utterances  of  even  such  high  authority 
as  some  of  the  great  metropolitan 
dailies. 

But  of  what  utility  is  even  a  fine 
facility  in  rattling  those  unfleshed 
skeletons  that  crowd  the  lexicons?  To 
what  end  is  the  production  of  a  mere 
animated  Babbage's  calculating  machine? 
What  avails  though  one  may  incubate 
those  chirographic  poultry  that  are  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  peripatetic 
writing  master?  Were  Comenius  and 
Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  only  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness  when  they 
hurled  their  withering  anathemas  against 
the  senseless  vocables  that  filled  the 
mouths  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
their  time?  He  fails  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  modern  educational  ten- 
dencies who  does  not  see  that  the  old 
curriculum  is  doomed.  The  child  of  to- 
day must  read,  indeed,  but  he  must  read 
ideas,  not  words.  His  primer  is  not 
alone  the  printed  page,  but  that  nobler 
volume  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of  the 
social  world,  instinct  with  intelligence 
and  feeling  and  will,  to  which  his  quick 
spirit  answers  with  thought  and  emotion 
and  volition.  The  facile  pen  must  be 
the  servitor  of  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
and  not  of  the  letter  that  killeth.  His 
arithmetic  must  be  the  methematics  of 
ideality,  the  revealer  of  design,  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  function  that  dis- 
closes law. 

itinued.) 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  IMBKRT  DE  SAINT  ARMAND,  BY  MRS.   GEO.  P.  BROWN. 

Alas!  Nothing  can  longer  avert  her  restrial  hopes.  The  clock  strikes  11,  the 
Inexorable  fate.    She  is  done  with  ter-    hour  for  leaving  the  prison.     O,  Queen! 
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Your  last  moments  will  be  worthy  of  you! 
You  look  your  last  upon  this  prison 
where  you  have  been  sublime;  upon  this 
prison  which  has  been  the  sanctuary  of 
your  sorrows.  Now  you  will  prove  that 
some  souls  find  in  their  heroism  a  super- 
natural power;  vainly  have  they  tried  to 
crush  your  spirit  by  fatigue,  by  fasting, 
by  vigils,  by  tortures,  by  persecutions  of 
all  kinds.  Your  moral  energy  has  given 
you  marvelous  physical  endurance. 
Courage,  your  majesty,  for  one  last  effort. 
All  peoples,  all  centuries  are  beholding 
you.  Courage,  noble  Christian!  Cour- 
age, daughter  of  Marie-Therese,  queen 
of  France  and  of  Navarre;  heroine  of 
adversity!  Christ  calls  you!  Your 
scaffold  is  a  pedestal;  your  death  an  im- 
mortality! 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  drums  were 
beaten  in  all  directions.  At  7  o'clock, 
thirty  thousand  national  guards  were  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  cannons 
were  stationed  at  the  bridges  and  cross- 
ways,  from  the  temple  of  justice  to  the 
place  of  the  revolution.  At  10  o'clock 
the  numerous  patrols  stood  guard  in  all 
the  streets.  Crowds  of  people  were 
moving  toward  the  place  of  execution. 
Ever  since  the  early  dawn  the  great 
steps  of  the  temple  of  justice  had  been 
crowded  by  the  curious.  They  could  be 
seen  i»  all  the  windows,  on  the  cornices, 
the  balustrades,  the  roofs — wherever 
they  could  cling.  Eleven  o'clock  struck. 
It  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  queen.  Ten  minutes  passed.  The 
crowd  began  to  be  impatient.  At  last 
the  queen  appears.  It  is  eleven  o'clock 
■and  fifteen  minutes.  The  cart  is  under 
the  new  arcade  at  the  right,  near  the 
great  steps.  The  condemned  makes  a 
movement  of  surprise.  She  had  expected 
a  cab.  Louis  XVI  had  been  conducted 
to  the  scaffold  in  a  cab;  it  was  in  a  cab 
that  she  herself  had  been  transferred 
from  the  temple  to  the  prison.  She  had 
lioped,  also,  that  during  the  journey  her 
arms  would  not  be  pinioned.  They  had 
tied  the  king's  only  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold;  but,  since  that  time  the  revolu- 
tion had  moved  forward.  On  the  21st 
of  January  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  un- 
developed; it  was  now  full  grown,  and  a 
<3ab  would  be  too  luxurious  for  a  queen. 
As  to  the  cords  which  bound  the  bruised 
and  blackened  hands  of  the  victim,  did 


they  not  give  joy  to  the  furies  of  the 
guillotine?  And  was  it  not  for  these 
women,  or  these  monsters,  rather,  a  de- 
lightful spectacle  to  see  a  queen  of 
France  thus  pinioned?  The  cart  was 
dirty;  for  a  seat  nothing  but  a  board;  on 
the  board  neither  straw  nor  hay;  behind, 
a  step;  in  front,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
white  horse,  a  driver  with  a  sinister 
face.  Marie  Antoinette  mounted.  The 
executioner,  his  valet  and  Girard,  the 
priest,  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  lay- 
man, followed. 

The  queen  wore  a  loose  sacque  of 
white  pique  and  a  black  skirt,  a  band  of 
black  ribon  on  her  wrists,  a  white  neck- 
erchief of  plain  muslin,  a  lawn  bonnet, 
with  no  sign  of  mourning,  black  hose 
and  prunella  shoes,  which  she  had  worn 
during  the  seventy-six  days  of  her  im- 
prisonment.   Her  hair  was  closely  cut. 

The  cart  moved  slowly.  The  populace 
contemplated  with  a  kind  of  stupor  the 
condemned,  whose  face  was  sadly  stern, 
with  eyes  drooping  yet  watchful,  and 
neck  now  ready  for  the  knife,  and  who, 
without  support  against  the  rough  jost- 
lings  of  the  cart,  and  with  hands  pin- 
ioned, sought  painfully  to  preserve  her 
equilibrium  and  maintain  the  digjnity  of 
her  bearing.  "You  have  none  of  your 
cushions  of  Trianon,"  the  infamous 
wretches  cried. 

Who  was  that  man  in  the  uniform  of 
an  officer  of  the  national  guard,  who  gal- 
loped about  the  cart?  It  was  Gram- 
mont,  an  actor  in  the  theater  of  Montan- 
sier,  who  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  prisoners  of  Orleans  whom  he  had 
massacred  at  Versailles,  and  who,  to 
strengthen  himself  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  murderers,  boasted  that  he  had 
drank  from  the  skull  of  one  of  his  vic- 
tims. Grammont,  destined  also  in  a 
short  time  to  have  his  own  neck  bared  to 
the  guillotine,  had  asked  to  be  made  the 
manager  of  the  queen's  murder.  It  was 
he  who  had  planned  this  drama  of  the 
scaffold,  who  had  arranged  the  decora- 
tions, who  had  grouped  the  figures,  who 
had  stationed  beforehand  at  certain 
points  of  the  route,  paid  wretches  to  in- 
sult the  victim. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  asked  in  her 
prison,  of  a  gendarme:  "Do  you  believe 
that  the  people  will  permit  me  to  go  to 
the  scaffold  without  tearing  me  to 
pieces?"  and  he  had  responded:  "You 
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will  reach  it,  madam,  without  any  per- 
sonal violence."  At  certain  moments, 
when  the  people,  stimulated  by  Gram- 
mont,  glared  upon  the  queen  with  such 
looks  of  fury,  and  shook  their  fists  with 
rage,  she  asked  herself  if  the  promise  of 
the  gendarme  would  be  realized. 

The  cart,  preceded  and  followed  by 
soldiers,  crossed  the  Pont-au-change, 
followed  the  quay  to  the  Louvre,  through 
the  street  Roule,  then  down  Saint  Ho- 
nore.  The  executioner  continued  to  hold 
the  ends  of  the  heavy  cord  which  held 
back  the  arms  of  the  condemned  sov- 
ereign. Surrounded  by  these  wretched 
attendants  and  insulted  by  the  cries  of  a 
cowardly  populace,  this  daughter  of  the 
Cassars  was  more  majestic,  more  impo- 
sing than  when  upon  the  throne.  One 
single  instant  her  face,  'till  then  im- 
passive, betrayed  emotion;  it  was  when 
in  front  of  the  Oratory  church,  a  little 
child,  in  its  mother's  arms,  threw  her  a 
kiss.  At  this  salutation  of  innocence, 
Marie  Antoinette  wept. 

The  sight  of  the  Royal  Palace,  from 
whence  had  come  her  most  merciless  per- 
secution, moved  her  also.  Her  eye  wan- 
d3red  over  the  facades  of  the  houses,  the 
tri-colored  streamers,  the  republican 
placards,  the  faces  and  the  costumes  of 
the  spectators. 

From  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Roch  the  crowd  hurled  a  hurricane  of 
horrible  imprecations.  The  cart  halted, 
that  the  condemned  might  better  hear 
all  the  outrageous  epithets  which  rained 
upon  her.  "My  friends,"  vociferated 
Glrammont,  the  comedian,  "my  friends, 
this  is  the  Austrian;  we  are  about  to 
give  you  her  head."  Then,  when  the 
furies  were  hoarse  from  yelling,  the  fu- 
nerial  cortege  took  up  its  march. 

The  cart  stopped  a  second  time  before 
the  road  which  leads  from  Saint  Honore 
to  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins.  Over  a 
doorway  was  an  inscription  which  read: 
"Manufactory  of  Republican  Arms  with 
Which  to  Smite  Tyrants."  Here  was 
posted  another  band  of  paid  revilers,  who 
discharged  another  broadside  of  hootings 
and  yells.  The  cart  moved  on,  it  passed 
before  the  church  of  the  Assumption,  in 
front  of  the  house  of  the  carpenter  Dup- 
lay,  where  Robespierre  lived,  and  on 
down  the  Royal  street,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  triple  line  of  national  guards. 
How  mmy  among  them  realized  the  hor- 


ror of  the  crime  that  was  being  com- 
mitted! And  yet,  not  one  raised  his 
voice  against  it;  not  a  protest;  not  a 
murmur.  The  national  guards,  in  their 
hearts,  cursed  the  regicides,  but  their 
terror  was  so  great  that  if  some  one 
had  suggested  the  rescue  of  the  queen, 
they  would  have  shot  him  dead. 

Almost  an  hour  had  passed  since  the 
cart  had  left  the  prison,  and  here  they 
were,  at  the  fatal  spot,  the  spot  which 
justifies  so  well  its  name  of  the  "Place 
of  the  Revolution,'' and  which  ought  also 
to  be  called  the  place  of  crime.  It  over- 
flowed with  people;  the  terraces  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  filled;  even 
the  branches  of  all  the  trees  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  bent  with  the  weight  of 
the  curious. 

Alas!  that  thus  should  terminate  the 
life  of  one  whose  destiny  seemed  at  first 
so  magnificent!  One  who  had  been  wor- 
shiped as  a  divinity.  One  who  had 
drawn  from  admiring  crouds  shouts  of 
loyalty  and  love!  Why  did  not  the  armed 
soldiers  turn  their  bayonets  against  the 
murderers?  Why  did  not  the  people, 
moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  tear  down 
the  guillotine,  and  snatch  from  the  exe- 
cutioner, his  victim,  and  take  her  back 
in  triumph  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries? 
Alas!  the  days  of  chivalry  were  gone! 

The  queen  collected  her  thoughts,  and 
addressed  to  God  a  prayer.  Her  last 
supplications  were  for  France,  whose  evil 
day  was  just  rising;  for  her  poor  chil- 
dren; for  her  pious  sister-in-law,  who 
languished  in  the  donjon  of  the  Temple. 
She  cast  a  last  look  upon  the  Tuileries, 
her  first  prison,  then  she  descended  from 
the  cart,  and  mounted  with  a  firm  step, 
accepting  no  support,  the  steps  of  the 
guillotine.  There  was  no  need  of  the 
drums  of  Santerre  to  drown  the  voice  of 
the  victim;  Marie  Antoinette  said  not  a 
word.  The  word  that  sums  up  her  de- 
fense, and  which  will  make  all  nations 
and  all  countries  tremble  with  emotion, 
is  the  one  she  uttered  before  the  tribunal 
of  blood,  when  they  accused  her  of  cor- 
rupting her  son,  "I  appeal  to  all  moth- 
ers." 

She  inadvertently  stepped  upon  the 
foot  of  Samson,  the  executioner.  "Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  "^ 
Yes,  she  was  not  only  gentle,  but  court- 
eous; courteous  with  death,  and  court- 
eous to  the  executioner.    The  gift  of  cap- 
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tivating  that  had  distinguished  her  as  a 
child,  as  a  girl,  and  as  a  woman,  she 
carried  with  her  to  the  platform  of  the 
guillotine.  She  overcame,  she  even  cap- 
tivated her  executioner!  .  .  .  And 
yet,  at  twelve  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes, 
this  sacred  head  which  bore  itself  so 
graciously  and  so  proudly  upon  a  neck 
of  alabaster;  this  head  of  a  queen  who 
was  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  fell 
into  the  basket  of  the  executioner!  But 
around  this  head  there  shines  a  halo  that 
no  breath  of  hate  or  calumny  can  ever 
dim. 


The  people  already  comprehended  that 
a  crime  more  execrable  than  all  other 
crimes  had  been  committed,  and  a  secret 
remorse  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
all.  The  cries  of  vive  la  republique  were 
few  and  weak  when  the  executioner  raised 
the  dissevered  head  of  the  queen.  Un- 
happy Prance!  Like  Lady  Macbeth,  not 
all  the  perfumes  of  Araby,  not  all  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  would  suffice  to  efface 
this  stain  of  blood  upon  thy  hand! 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  VI. 
The  Others  Tell  Their  Story. 


Miss  Sherman  to  Lua  McLeod. 

Brandon,  May  25,  18 — . 

My  Dear  Lua:  Yours  with  full  ac- 
count of  the  barricade  received.  Jack 
Penley  is  a  hero,  and  I  agree  with  you 
that  he  should  be  gotten  away  from 
Broome  township. 

School  goes  on  with  a  sort  of  made  up 
vim  during  these  first  warm  days.  I  do 
my  best  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the 
children.  I  read  to  them  fifteen  minutes 
every  day,  the  choicest  bits  I  can  find  in 
our  limited  libraries,  illustrating  by 
maps  or  pictures  whenever  that  is  pos- 
sible. In  this  way  I  manage  to  keep  up 
a  fairly  good  attendance.  It  is  as  easy 
for  children  to  drop  from  school  during 
the  spring  term  as  for  the  leaves  to  fall 
in  the  autumn.  Perhaps  they  are  forced, 
by  cramming,  into  early  maturity. 

Miss  Ellis  exercises  herchildren  often, 
teaches  them  a  little  bit  of  everything, 
and  they  are  happy  and  seem  to  enjoy 
everything  she  does.  I  have  never  known 
a  teacher  who  so  impresses  herself  upon 
her  pupils.  I  can  go  into  any  room  in 
the  building  and  select  the  pupils  who 
have  been  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Ellis.  One  can  discover  them  eve«i  in 
the  high  school.  I  admire  her  so  much  as 
a  teacher,  yet  she  is  wearing  herself  out. 
If  she  would  attempt  fewer  things,  teach 
fewer  branches,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  her  and  for  the  children.  Still 
«he  is  as  near  perfection  in  her  lines  as 
mortals  are  apt  to  attain. 


Miss  Roberts,  in  the  next  room, 
comes  and  goes  smilingly.  Occasionally 
I  have  gone  into  her  room  and  found 
her  looking  perplexed;  no,  that  is  hardly 
the  word,  for  that  would  represent  her  as 
being  in  a  measure  thoughtful, — looking 
out  for  employment,  is  tetter;  for  the 
children  seem  to  have  taken  the  reins 
and  left  her  with  nothing  to  do.  At 
such  times  she  says  svs^eetly,  "Boys, 
don't  you  know  that  is  w^rong?"  The 
boys  suddenly  become  convicted  and  are 
quiet  for  a  moment.  I  think  that  they 
then  feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  re- 
bellious to  a  canary.  She  has  a  motive. 
Her  one  object  in  life,  for  some  time,  has 
been  to  possess  a  sealskin  cloak.  Mr. 
Roberts  objects  to  the  cost,  so  she  is 
teaching  to  pay  part  of  it.  See  in  how 
many  ways  zeal  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion may  be  made  manifest!  Since  I 
have  learned  of  the  cruelty  to  seals  in 
the  northern  seas,  I  have  determined 
not  to  purchase  a  sealskin.  (Please  bear 
in  mind  that  I  shall  find  plenty  of  places 
where  I  can  deposit  all  my  earnings.  I 
merely  mourn  for  the  seal,  not  the  seal- 
skin.) 

The  other  teachers  blossom  out  in  the 
prettiest  of  spring  hats  and  suits.  The 
children  seem  to  have  caught  the  infec- 
tion. I  am  too  fleshy  for  white  and  too 
florid  for  pink,  so  I  wear  my  last  sum- 
mer's gingham  and  am  satisfied.  Really, 
my  dear,  I  do  not  want  to  dress  so  much 
better  than  my  pupils;  there  are  some 
very  poor  girls  in  my  room,  who  are 
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ready  to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs 
of  others.  I  have  no  desire  to  corrupt 
their  ideas  of  life,  by  leading  them  to 
think  that  to  dress  elegantly  is  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  woman.  But  I  am  con 
scientious  in  setting  the  example  of  neat 
and  tasteful  apparel. 

Mark  Shaw  still  works  away  and  has 
"only  three  weeks  more."  He  confides 
in  me,  reveres  Miss  Ellis,  loves  and,  at 
the  same  time,  deplores  both  Miss 
Roberts  and  himself.  Probably  pities 
her  and,  to  quote  Mrs.  Goggin,  "I've 
often  heerd  folks  say  that  pity  was  akin 
to  love." 

This  June  will  end  the  experimental 
teaching  of  the  twain.  Mark  is  too 
much  of  a  man  to  be  a  dude,  and  there 
is  scarcely  enough  of  him  to  make  a 
teacher.  Perhaps  nature  intended  him 
for  a  dentist. 

Mr.  Roberts  visited  the  school  yester- 
day, in  his  official  capacity  (treasurer.) 
He  recited  a  speech.  Talk  about  the 
"patent  insides"  of  a  newspaper!  I 
really  think  that  members  of  school 
boards  must  have  patent  insides  for  a 
part  of  their  brains,  for  they  all  deliver 
the  same  speeches  when  they  visit  the 
school.  He  told  them  that  "they  were 
sparing  no  expense  in  giving  them  an 
education.  Perhaps  one  of  the  boys 
might  one  day  be  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  become  famous  in  some  way. 
The  high  places  in  the  world  were  free 
to  those  who  strove  to  gain  them,  etc." 

You  should  have  seen  how  the  boys 
listened;  the  best  students  took  it  for 
what  it  was  worth,  and  some  of  the 
indolent  ones,  I  am  sure,  thought  that 
one  day  they  could  take  the  elevator  to 
success  and  greatness  and  get  off  at  any 
floor  they  chose.  I  thought  of  the  multi- 
tude of  politicians,  and  eager  ones, 
standing  around  ready  to  "take  one" 
as  soon  as  the  vacant  card  was  put  on 
any  office  or  position.  Since  then  I 
have  been  cautiously  teaching  them  that 
undue  eagerness  for  high  places  has 
caused  people  to  trample  on  good  posi- 
tions, and  finally  landed  them  in  a  con- 
fused and  ignominious  heap  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  which  they  intended  to 
climb;  that  laziness  and  cheek  make 
several  kinds  of  agents  and  rascals;  that 
well  trained  mind  and  muscle  make 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  makes 
little  difference  in  the  acceptability  of 


their  work  by  the  Master,  whether  they 
are  on  the  hill  tops  where  the  world  can 
see  them,  or  in  a  quiet  corner,  able  only 
to  give  inspiration  to  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

To  be  sure  I  have  been  less  poetical 
and  more  practical  in  my  teaching  than 
in  my  letter. 

We  have  elected  a  president,  by 
electoral  vote — each  row  of  seats  repre- 
senting a  state.  So  we  had  six  states.  The 
votes  were  counted  Friday  afternoon  as 
we  assembled  in  the  senate  (Miss  Rob- 
ert's room).  We  sent  the  vote  to  her  by 
mail,  and  by  messenger,  and  dear  little 
Brian  was  elected  by  electoral  and  popu- 
lar vote.  We  have  had  a  real  good  time 
every  Friday  by  doing  something  of  this 
sort. 

You  know  that  boys  hate  to  declaim 
or  write  compositions,  and  that  the  half 
day  set  apart  for  such  exercises  is  marked 
by  many  cases  of  truancy.  By  getting 
them  to  do  the  necessary  writing,  such 
as  notices  of  election,  etc.,  and  in  set- 
ting forth  the  qualities  that  their  ideal! 
president  should  possess,  we  have  man- 
aged to  get  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  and  interesting  work  from  them. 
Perhaps,  in  a  small  way,  we  are  helping 
to  make  purer  and  wiser  politicians. 

Query:  Why  do  boys  dislike  gram- 
mar? 

This  week  we  are  to  have  sealed  bids 
and  plans  for  the  East  Side  school-build- 
ing to  be  erected  this  summer.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  work,  but  I  do  know 
that  something  must  be  done  in  com- 
pound number  work.  Practical  teach 
ing,  practical  preaching,  practical  work- 
ing is  what  we  need. 

Alice  is  drudging  her  days  away  Id 
Big  Hollow.  I  shall  probably  be  teach- 
ing when  I  am  sixty  years  old,  and  be- 
as  strong  and  happy  as  ever.  Nearly 
twenty  years  of  work  in  this  line  causes 
me  to  think  seriously  of  adopting  it  as 
a  profession! 

Poor  little  Rachael  Goggins  is  trying 
to  overcome  evil,  in  striving  to  rise 
above  the  intemperance,  the  shiftless- 
ness,  and  worthlessness  of  her  family. 
She  meets  with  but  little  success. 
Whenever  she  bobs  up  there  is  sure  to 
be  something  to  beat  her  down.  I  am 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  her 
and  draw  her  out  of  the  family  slum.  Bid 
me  God-speed  with  Rachie,  as  I  now  send 
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my  best  to  you  and  Jack.  Maybe  we 
may  both  be  able  to  act  as  life  boats  for 
their  young  souls.  That  I  was  drawn 
out  of  the  Ishpeshanty  last  spring  for 
some  wise  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt. 

By  the  way,  Dollie  and  I  have  a  new 
buggy.  When  she  was  first  hitched  to 
it  she  trotted  freely  one  entire  block. 

Write  me  often. 

Your  own  friend, 

Frances  Sherman. 

May  McLeod  to  Alice. 

At  Home,  May  27,  18—. 
My  Dear  Sister:    Maman  wrote  yes- 
terday, but  she  has  left  for  me  to  tell 
you  of  my  work  or  play;  which  shall  I 
call  it? 

The  children  are  played  with  and 
made  babies  of  so  much  of  the  time, 
when  we  are  training  them,  that  they 
do  not  care  to  do  anything  but  play  and 
be  babied.  For  instance,  to-day  we  dis- 
tributed the  balls  as  usual  and  asked, 
"how  many  balls  have  you?"  The 
hands  went  up,  and  each  little  machine 
arose  as  she  was  called  upon  and  said, 
"I  have  three  balls,"  "I  have  two  balls," 
"I  have  five  balls."  Can  you  remember 
when  you  did  not  know  enough  to  answer 
as  well  as  that? 

When  we  put  the  balls  away,  one  of 
the  girls  cried  because  she  "wanted  to 
play  with  the  balls  some  more!  " 

They  sing  many  little  songs  and  are 
sweetand  lovable.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  more  for  them.  Miss 
Sherman  says  that  they  get  so  accus- 
tomed to  playing  and  being  amused  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  idle  in  the  higher 
grades. 

They  have  learned  to  "measure  by 
two  and  three,"  and  now  that  we  have 
taken  up  four  we  find  that  they  are 
equal  to  it  without  any  drill. 

Mrs.  Gardner  is  older  than  I,  and  it  may 
be  presumption  in  me  to  try  to  judge  of 
her  methods.  Yet  I  do  think  that  chil- 
dren have  more  brains  than  she  gives 
them  credit  for  having.  It  is  such  a 
little  while  since  I  was  a  small  child  that 
I  remember  distinctly  my  primary 
teaching  and  teachers. 

I  visited  Miss  Ellis'  school  last  week. 
Everything  like  clock  work  there.  She 
treats  them  like  grown  men  and  women. 
They  have  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
language,  number  work,  natural  history, 


physiology,  plaster  work,  local  geogra- 
phy, calisthenics,  drawing,  and  have  to- 
learn  of  some  author  and  commit  at  least 
one  of  his  poems  to  memory  each  term. 
This,  with  music,  crowds  their  little 
brains,  I  am  afraid.  I  hope  that  you 
like   your  work   better  than  you  did. 

I  told  mamma  that  if  I  could  be  one- 
half  Miss  Ellis  and  one-half  Mrs.  Gardner 
and  about  one  per  cent  of  myself  to  hold 
it  together,  I'd  stand  above  par  on  pri- 
mary work;  as  it  is  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
going  to  be  very  successful  in  the  school 
room. 

Mamma  and  I  m-iss  you.  Maxie  barks 
and  looks  very  happy  when  we  speak  of 
our  two  who  are  away.  I  am  sure  that 
mamma  counts  the  days  that  must  go  by 
before  we  can  once  more  be  together. 

Rachael  Goggins  comes  over  whenever 
she  can  get  away  from  the  other  children,, 
and  we  study  together. 

Must  stop,  as  it  is  getting  dark.  Con- 
sider yourself  kissed  by 

Your  own  "baby"  sister, 

Mary. 

Alice  McLeod  to  Frances  Sherman^ 

Big  Hollow,  June  1. 
My  Dear  Famiie:  You  asked  me  to 
tell  you  of  my  daily  life  here.  There  is- 
nothing  worth  telling.  I  have  fifteen 
pupils  enrolled,  and  that  comprises  all 
the  children  in  the  district.  They  are 
very  quiet,  good-tempered,  and  make 
me  very  little  trouble  so  far  as  discipline 
goes;  but  they  are  too  quiet  to  be  good 
students. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  more  work 
for  Lua  to  get  her  children  quieted  down 
than  it  is  for  me  to  get  mine  wakened 
up.  If  I  tell  them  every  half-hour  to 
study,  they  are  quite  likely  to  be  en- 
gaged half  the  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  The  worst  of  it  is  they  are  so 
ignorant  of  their  indolent  habits.  The 
mill  hums  and  the  brook  murmurs  in  a 
soothing  way.  The  East  hill  shadows 
in  the  morning  and  the  West  hill  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sunshine  at  noon  makes 
us  blink  at  the  unaccustomed  light. 
When  it  is  gone  we  are  sleepier  still. 
One  little  breezy  whisper  on  the  hill  tops- 
will  set  the  trees  talking  all  the  way 
down  the  valley,  but  it  is  a  subdued' 
murmur  when  it  reaches  us. 

I  read  to  them  good  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  travel.     '-'Hans  Brinker"  and' 
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"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  served  to 
keep  them  awake  for  a  number  of  days. 

This  is  neither  a  summer  idyl  nor  an 
idle  summer.  I  work  much  as  horses  do  in 
tread  mills,  and  am  afraid  that  I  make 
very  little  more  progress.  The  children 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  few  new  ideas 
and  methods  that  I  try  to  introduce. 
People  are  like  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals that  they  most  associate  with,  and 
these  qualities  are  not  so  becoming  in 
iihe  man  as  in  the  animal.  All  the 
families  in  the  valley  own  sheep  and 
.geese,  and  they  are  either  quiet,  stupid, 
and  gentle  like  the  sheep  or  talk  in- 
cessantly about  nothing,  as  do  the 
geese. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  girls  asked 
me  if  they  ever  had  two  parties  in  one 
week  in  Brandon.  I  answered,  "I  pre- 
sume so  during  the  gay  season."  She 
was  quiet  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 
< 'Teacher,  do  you  mean  the  fall?" 

Autumn,  in  her  mind,  is  the  only  gay 
season.  There  is  an  ignorance  that  is 
sometimes  restful.  Two  years  ago  a 
small  circus  went  through  the  Hollow. 
The  elephants  and  camels  had  to  ford 
the  creek,  as  the  bridge  was  not  thought 
to  be  strong  enough.  Their  foot  prints 
remained  in  the  damp  clay  until  the 
ground  was  frozen.  The  children  talk 
about  that  yet.  So  little  of  the  outside 
world  floats  over  the  hill  tops  that  when 
anything  does  come  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  miracle. 

A  more  enthusiastic  teacher  might 
succeed  here.  I  am  sure  you  would,  but 
I  am  too  much  of  a  dreamer,  and  this 
is  such  a  dream-thronged  place.  One 
thing  I  can  do,  and  I  am  striving  to  do 
all  in  my  power  in  this  line.  I  am  get- 
ting them  interested  in  good  books.  I 
seem  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this  direction, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  pre-empting  a 
claim  in  their  little  affections  for  life. 

If  Seth  Andrews  has  been  as  unceas- 
ing in  his  attentions  to  my  predecessors 
as  he  has  been  to  me,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  one  term  seemed  long  enough  for 
each  one  to  remain  here.  His  stupidity 
is  irritating.  Why  he  should  be  one  of 
the  "District  Fathers"  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  We  rode  for  an  hour 
the  other  evening,  and  this  was  our  en- 
tire conversation:  "Teacher,  do  you  like 
mandrake  blossoms?" 

"They  are  pretty  at  a  distance,  but 


the  odor   is  overpowering   when   in  a 
room. " 

"I  think  they  look  real  pretty." 
After  half    an  hour — "Do  you  like 
mandrakes  when  they  are  ripe?" 
"Not  at  all." 

'  'I  like  'em  some.  Used  to  gather  lots  of 
cherries  and  mandrakes  for  the  other 
summer  teacher." 

When  we  arrived  at  home — "Teacher, 
do  you  know  that  the  other  name  for 
mandrakes  is  May  apples.  1  always 
called  'em  that  till  I  went  off  to  school." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  both  names." 

He  is  so  conceited  that  you  can't  feel 
sorry  for  him.  The  children  have  brought 
me  several  notes  from  him,  which  T  have 
not  replied  to,  because  I  thought  it  un- 
necessary, as  I  live  with  his  mother.  In 
these  notes  he  signs  himself  "Seth  An- 
drews, D.  R."  I  could  not  imagine 
what  the  letters  meant  until  Mrs.  Kuel- 
land  informed  me  that  they  stood  for 
director.  He  told  me  Sunday  evening 
that  he  "was  going  to  have  good  luck, 
because  he  saw  the  moon  over  his  right 
shoulder!"  Do  you  wonder,  Fannie,  that 
our  public-school  system  is  still  far 
from  perfect  while  under  such  manage- 
ment? 

Peter  Knelland  and  his  family  are 
restful  people.  The  rest^  of  the  others, 
provokes  my  nerves.  I  should  catch 
the  nervous  prostration,  that  seems  to 
have  been  born  with  the  people  here,  if  I 
were  to  remain  here  much  longer.  Poor 
mamma  thought  that  I  would  be  success- 
ful. I  am  not.  I  love  children,  but  I 
am  unacquainted  with  their  needs.  The 
parents  tell  me  that  the  children  have 
"learned  well."    I  am  not  so  sure  of  it. 

Peter  Knelland  is  as  quiet  and  non- 
committal  as    the   other  inhabitants. 
Only  he  isn't  silly.    Quiet  sense  differs  _ 
from  stupidity. 

Mrs.  Andrews  is  very  proud  of  George 
and  courts  all  the  teachers  for  his  sake. 
Last  night  she  told  me  of  his  educa- 
tional advantages  for  the  fifth  time.  I 
can  repeat  them  now  without  a  mis- 
take: 

"Seth  went  to  school  in  the  city  and 
studied  algebry  and  Grerman — that's 
'book  Dutch,'  you  know.  He  could  of 
got  through  in  four  years.  He  had  a 
dialogue  ot  the  school  course  that  told  us 
all  about  it.  If  he  had  went  and  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  and  lexicon — I  s'pose 
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that's  one  of  them  higher-oglyphic 
languages  that  they  tell  us  so  much 
about — that  he'd  a  been  a  classic,  or  he 
could  have  studied  geography  and  posies 
and  rocks — they've  got  'em  all  named  up 
there — and  been  general  sciencer.  If 
you  take  some  of  the  courses  you  have 
to  be  a  bachelor,  and  I  just  said  to 
Seth,  'What  is  the  use  of  going  up  there 
and  studying  things  that  your  neigh- 
bors don't  know  nothing  about,  and  be- 
ing way  above  them,  and  then  be  a 
bachelor  all  your  days.  Just  give  it  all 
up  and  I'll  keep  house  for  you  till  you 
find  some  one  else.  Then  I'll  go  back  to 
Herkimer  county.'  He  said,  'I  believe 
I'll  do  as  you  say,  for  study  does  make 
my  head  ache  awful.' 

"He  is  making  well  at  farming,  and 
he  takes  the  'Country  G-entleman.' 
That  name  just  seems  to  fit  him.  Has- 
kins   takes   the  Brandon  'Eagle,'  and 


Peter  Knelland  takes  'Harper's  Weekly.' 
We  exchange  and  all  have  reading 
enough.  I  believe  when  you  are  living 
in  the  world  you  ought  to  known  what's 
going  on.  Seth  will  make  a  noble  com- 
panion for  some  one. " 

T  hear  her  through  and  retire  to  avoid 
being  left  alone  with  Seth.  People  per- 
secute unconsciously  sometimes.  With 
weakened  nerves  and  hardened  heart  I 
drudge  on.  Be  ready  to  welcome  me 
with  no  reproaches.  I  shall  come  home 
with  the  consciousness  of  defeat  in  my 
heart,  but  my  face  shall  beam  with 
smiles  at  sight  of  you  all. 

Night  has  nestled  down  in  the  valley 
and  I  must  go  to  my  temporary  home. 
See  mamma  and  Mary  as  often  as  you 
can.    With  love  and  best  wishes, 
Your  friend 

Alice  MoLbod. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FAUST  CLUB. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


The  Faust  Legend. 

A  legend  is  like  a  proverb  in  that  no 
one  can  be  designated  as  the  author  of 
it.  It  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  an 
age  or  of  a  people.  But  there  are  uni- 
versal legends  that  take  on  different 
forms  at  different  periods  and  in  differ- 
ent nations. 

It  is  probable  that  a  Faust  legend,  in 
some  form,  has  been  known  to  men  ever 
since  they  first  conceived  of  two  con- 
scious forces  contending  with  each  other 
for  supremacy  in  the  natural  and  human 
worlds.  One  of  these  forces  has  always 
been  considered  beneficent,  or  affirma- 
tive; the  other  malevolent,  or  negative. 
The  negative  has  ever  been  believed  to 
be  the  weaker,  and  to  be  put  down  in 
the  end.  One  of  these  has  been  symbol- 
ized by  lights  and  the  other  by  darkness. 
Man  has  been  thought  to  be  dowered 
with  both  light  and  darkness — day  and 
night, — and  has  been  believed  to  be  the 
prize  for  which  these  warring  forces  con- 
tend. These  convictions  are  the  ground 
from  which  Faust  legends  have  sprung. 
The  consciously  weaker  being  of  these 
two  contending  personalities  would  be 
ever  struggling  to  obtain  recruits  for  his 


army  by  offering  present  pleasure  for 
future  service.  And  men  have  always 
been  found  willing  to  bargain  with  the 
evil  one  on  such  a  basis.  The  world 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with 
them  even  now. 

With  the  advent  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  into  the  consciousness  of 
men,  the  Faust  legend  began  to  take  on 
distinct  and  definite  form.  In  every  age 
and  with  every  people,  its  own  doctrine 
and  requirements  have  been  held  to  be 
divine,  and  the  demonic  has  been  the  doc- 
trine and  requirements  of  those  against 
whom  it  contended.  When  Christianity 
began  to  prevail,  the  Roman  and  Greek  re- 
ligions and  ceremonials  became,  to  the 
Christians,  the  machinations  of  evil  spir- 
its. Mephistopheles  was,  at  first,  the  in- 
carnation of  paganism.  The  magi  of 
heathendom  became  the  magicians  of 
Christendom,  and  the  beneficent  deities 
of  the  former  became  the  demons  of  the 
latter. 

The  first  Christian  Faust  was  one  of 
the  heathen  wise  men  who  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Christian  Satan  to  help 
him  to  resist  the  church,  on  condition 
that  Satan  should  give  him  whatever  he 
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desired  here,  and  make  him  a  prince  in 
his  kingdom  hereafter.  But  Satan  was 
unable  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract when  the  abduction  of  a  Christian 
maiden  was  demanded.  This  want  of 
power  disgusted  Faust,  who  abandoned 
Mephistopheles  and  sought  alliance  with 
the  church.  The  church  could  not  only 
protect  its  own,  but  convert  its  enemies. 

The  next  Christian  Faust  of  history 
seems  to  have  been  a  rebellious  Christian 
bishop,  who  deserted  the  church  because 
of  unjust  treatment,  and  made  a  league 
with  Satan  to  revenge  his  wrongs.  But 
the  church  reached  forth  its  powerful 
arms,  converted  the  rebel  and  forced  the 
document  containing  the  agreement 
from  the  possession  of  the  devil.  All 
the  Fausts  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
church  were  redeemed  by  the  church 
and  became  Christian  saints.  For  was 
not  the  redemption  of  sinners  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church?  To  fail  would  be  to 
confess  its  weakness. 

As  we  approach  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation we  read  of  Fausts  who  were 
not  redeemed.  This  seems  to  be  an  un- 
conscious prophesy  of  the  approaching 
successful  defiance  of  the  power  of  the 
church  to  control  the  rebellious  spirit  of 
man.  But  for  restlessness  under  its 
restraints,  and  a  desire  for  larger  free- 
dom, there  would  have  been  no  ground 
for  the  general  belief  in  a  Faust  which 
the  church  did  not  bring  back  to  its 
fold. 

We  now  come  to  the  Protestant  Faust, 
who,  again,  is  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  world.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
every  Faust  that  has  appeared  down 
through  the  ages,  was  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged great  men  of  his  time. 
Luther  was,  in  spirit,  the  first  Protest- 
ant Faust,  but  he  refused  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  evil  one.  He  be- 
lieved in  his  personal  existence,  to  the 
degree  that  he  saw  him  in  his  own  room, 
but  instead  of  forming  a  compact  with 
him,  he  hurled  his  ink-stand  at  his 
head.  To  say,  in  other  v/ords,  what 
seems  to  be  involved  in  these  statements, 
Luther  was  not  a  rebel  against  the 
church  as  church,  but  against  the  special 
form  of  it,  as  it  existed  in  his  time. 
Luther  claimed  the  right  of  private 
judgment  beyond  what  the  church  per- 
mitted, but  he  stopped  short  of  an  abso- 
lute right — the  right  to  question  every- 


thing. The  Bible  set  boundaries  to  his 
right  to  think.  What  it  plainly  taught 
must  be  received  without  question. 

Who,  then,  is  this  devil  that  has  been 
making  contracts  with  thoughtful  men 
in  every  age?  One  prominent  attribute 
of  him  has  certainly  been  the  spirit 
to  question  the  validity  of  whatever 
claims  to  be  valid.  It  claims  the  right, 
and  exercises  it,  of  testing  every  such 
claim  by  its  conformity  to  what  it  deems 
reasonable.  By  its  reason  it  must  de- 
termine what  is  authoritative  and  what 
is  not.  That  rational  authority  shall 
command  what  is  unreasonable,  seems  to 
it  a  contradiction.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is,  therefore,  unlimited.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Martin  Luther 
must  have  thrown  his  ink-stand  at  the 
head  of  Satan.  He  said,  "Nay,  verily,  uni- 
versal skepticism  is  universal  anarchy. 
We  have  a  law  of  faith  and  practice 
divinely  given  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
right  of  reason  to  determine  tohat  it 
teaches,  but  not  to  question  the  validity 
of  its  teachings  "  It  was  because  Luther 
set  up  these  limits  to  the  exercise  of  his 
reason  that  he  came  short  of  being  a 
protestant  Faust. 

The  Faust  of  Protestantism  denied  all 
limits,  imposed  by  any  authority,  to  the 
free  exercise  of  his  reason.  What  was 
unreasonable  was  untrue  to  him.  He 
would  determine  all  questions  for  himself. 
He  acknowledged  no  authority  other 
than  his  own  reason.  By  the  church, 
therefore,  whether  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, he  was  anathematized. 

Protestantism  in  proclaiming  the  right 
of   private  judgment  thereby  declared 
that  every  man's  deed  is  his  own,  and  he 
must  accept  the  responsibility  of  it.  But 
the  Protestant  church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Luther,  stopped  short  of  this,  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  immediately  set 
up  barriers  to  free  thinking,  after  the  j 
manner  of  the  mother  church.    But  this  } 
was  not  true  of  all  protestants.    Faust  » 
exercised  his  right  of  private  judgment 
to  the  extent  of  making  a  compact  with 
the  protestant  Satan,  whom,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  of  service  in  this 
world,  he  agreed  to  serve  forever  in  the 
next.     The  Protestant   church  had  no 
power,  as  had  the  mother  church,  over 
this  devil,  to  rob  him  of  his  contract. 
The  principle  of  the  church  recognized 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  Faust 
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and  personal  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  it.  When  the  limit  of  time  set  by 
the  contract  came,  therefore,  the  devil 
seized  Faust  and  carried  him  off  into  tor- 
ment. Every  protestant  Faust  came  to 
this  unhappy  end,  because  the  church 
had  no  power  to  save  him.  It  was  only 
through  personal  resistance  that  the 
evil  one  could  be  made  to  flee  from  him, 
and  this  he  did  not  make. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  such 
a  bold,  determined  skeptical  spirit  as 
Faust  there  was  no  salvation  in  the  Pro- 
testant church,  even  if  all  of  his  acts  were 
in  accord  with  his  own  reason.  Every 
protestant  Faust  burst  the  barriers  set 
up  by  the  church,  because  of  his  aspira- 
tion to  know  the  truth  of  things,  and  his 
conviction  that  it  could  not  be  discovered 
within  the  bounds  which  the  church  im- 
posed. 

This  legend  was  first  embodied  in  poetic 
form  by  Christopher  Marlow.  The  pup- 
pet play  of  Dr.  Faustus  was  in  great 
favor  with  the  public  for  generations.  In 
time  the  Faust  spirit  began  to  invade  so- 
ciety, and  the  government  of  France  was 
assailed  by  it  and  overthrown.  The 
French  revolution  was  the  rebellion  of 
individualism  against  institutional  con- 
trol. It  was  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  conflict  with  established  order. 
Goethe's  sympathies  were  always  with 
those  movements  that  worked  for  a  larger 
freedom  for  the  individual.  When  insti- 
tutions hampered  the  growth  of  this 
freedom  he  rejoiced  in  their  overthrow. 
From  his  childhood  he  was  a  Titan.  He 
early  saw  in  the  Faust  legend  a  problem 
that  admitted  of  a  different  solution  than 
that  given  by  the  Protestant  church  or 
the  monarchical  state.  Indeed,  they 
gave  no  solution  whatever.  The  man 
who  was  true  to  the  Protestant  principle 
and  dared  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion was  consigned  to  perdition  by 
both  state  and  church. 

While  yet  a  youth  Goethe  began  to 
work  upon  a  new  Faust  poem  which 
should  solve  the  problem  in  a  different 
way,  and   save  the  rebel  against  the 


church,  but  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  by  which  he  was  formerly  saved  by 
the  mother  church.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  this  solution  was  working  itself 
clear  in  his  mind,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  the  great  work  of  his  life  was 
completed  and  sealed,  with  instructions 
that  it  should  not  be  made  public  until 
after  his  death.  In  seven  months  he 
died.  His  poem  was  then  published  and 
the  critics  have  been  trying  ever  since  to 
interpret  its  meaning.  Commentators 
vary  widely  in  their  estimates  of  its 
value.  Some  rank  it  among  the  three  or 
four  greatest  poems  of  the  race.  Those 
at  the  opposite  pole  pronounce  it  a  con- 
glomerate of  the  ravings  of  irrational 
youth  and  of  the  drivel  of  old  age.  But 
the  enlightened  common  sense  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  crystalizing  into  the 
conviction  that  here  is  something  worthy 
of  a  most  careful  and  serious  study. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and  of  hospitality  to  impressions 
from  every  source  from  which  they  may 
'  come,  that  this  Faust  Club  of  The  Jour- 
nal's readers  will  be  conducted.  The 
writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in 
anything  that  may  be  presented.  Neither 
does  he  profess  to  give  the  opinions  of 
anyone  else.  The  claim  would  be  pre- 
sumption; and,  in  the  second  case,  he 
might  be  accused  of  misrepresentation. 
The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make  a 
study  of  the  poem  itself  and  try  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  contains  any  message 
to  us. 

We  suggest  that  every  member  of  the 
club  procure  Bayard  Taylor's  transla- 
tion, published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  and  such  as  know  the  German 
should  also  provide  themselves  with  a 
German  text.  We  recommend  also  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  this 
work  as  a  drama,  that  they  procure  the 
English  translation  of  Gustav  Freitag's 

Technique  of  the  Drama,"  recently 
published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, which  is,  probably,  th3  best  book  of 
the  kind  that  is  easily  accessible. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Analysis  That  Does  Not  Analyze. 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  J  A.  McLellan,  president  of 
the  College  of  Pedagogy  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
is  a  valuable  criticism  upon  a  prevailing  evil. 
In  a  private  letter  he  expresses  his  approval 
of  the  work  of  the  Journal.  At  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  trumpeting  our  own  praise, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  our  read- 
ers to  continue  their  study  of  the  professional 
articles  in  the  Journal,  we  quote  a  part  of 
this  letter: 

Educational  Department,  ) 
Toronto,  Feb.  1,  1895.  ] 
Bear  Mr.  Brown:  I've  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  many  of  your  articles  in  the  Journal. 
For  sound  educational  psychology,  given  in 
terms  which  even  the  "wayfaring  man"  ought 
to  find  intelligible,  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to 
the  Journal.  This  is  what  teachers  need.  A 
little  true  philosophy  is  worth  to  the  teache^r 
whole  volumes  devoted  to  minute  illustrations 
of  "methods  and  clinics."  The  former  gives 
the  insight  of  the  artist;  the  latter  reduces 
the  teacher  to  a  mechanic  and  the  school  to  a 
machine.  Your  articles  on  the  psychology  of 
the  different  branches  (grammar,  etc.,)  are 
capital.  I  have  often  wondered  why  so  many 
"psychologies"  say  nothing  about  this  psychol- 
ogy of  subjects.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  teachers  have  no  faith  in  psychol- 
ogy. I  can  hardly  blame  them,  seeing  that 
psychologies  make  much  of  the  doctrine  of 
"faculties"  in  the  abstract,  and  of  equally 
abstract  maxims  for  the  training  of  the  "facul- 
ties," and  so  little  of  the  one  fundamental 
process  of  which  the  faculties  are  the  expres- 
sion. In  my  school  of  pedagogy  I  do  a  good 
deal  of  such  work  as  you  are  doing  in  the 
Journal.  Yours  very  briefly, 

J,  A.  McLellan. 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than 
your  article  on  "Teaching  Reading  in 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,"  v^ith  its 
vigorous  protests  against  excessive 
analysis,  and  its  suggestions  for  a  more 
excellent  way.  It  seems  as  if  we  had 
but  recently  discovered  that  analysis  is 
the  fundamental  activity  in  all  the  so- 
called  mental  "faculties,"  and  had  be- 
come infatuated  with  our  "discovery." 
I  am  for  analysis,  but  not  for  analysis 
first  and  last  and  all  the  time,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  method  which  you  criticized 
in  the  December  Journal.  There  is 
analysis  and  analysis.  There  is  analysis 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  idea  of  unity,  the  percep- 


tion of  the  many  in  one,  the  great  end 
to  which  analysis  is  only  a  means.  There 
is,  again,  analysis  which  takes  no  note 
of  time  as  a  condition  of  mental  growth ; 
which  assumes  that  the  learner  can  and 
must  become  analytically  conscious  of 
processes  long  before  using  them  to 
reach  definite  results;  which  presupposes 
that  the  mental  germ,  or  instinct,  of  to- 
day may  become  developed  power  to- 
morrow, through  the  wonder-working 
interposition  of  "analysis;"  which  leav- 
ing out  of  sight  the  spontaneous  and 
poetic  movement  of  the  child's  mind  in 
dealing  with  vague  wholes,  substitutes 
a  mechanical  analysis  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  his  existing  stage  of  de- 
velopment. When  the  Herbartian 
"categories"  concerning  the  process  of 
learning  are  minutely  applied  even  in  the 
simplest  lesson;  when  every  topic  is 
forced  into  a  Procrustean  bed  at  the  risk 
of  loss  of  head  or  body,  there  is  a  vicious 
use  of  analysis  and  a  misapplication  of  a 
philosophical,  useful  idea.  When  the 
attempt  is  made,  after  the  manner  of 
Grube,  to  have  a  child  learn  in  a  few 
months  ^'■all  that  can  be  done  with  num- 
bers," we  have  an  example  of  this  un- 
timely analysis — untimely  because  it 
appeals  to  a  power  of  discrimination 
and  relation,  which  is  as  yet  undevel- 
oped. In  analytic  teaching,  which  in 
any  and  every  lesson,  practically  applies 
the  relations  of  time,  space,  cause,  etc» 
— all  the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle^ 
with  a  number  of  original  ones  gener- 
ously thrown  in — we  have  an  example  of 
excessive  analysis;  analysis  upon  many 
bases,  into  minute  divisions,  sub-divis- 
ions, parts,  etc.,  resulting  in  a  sort  of 
anatomical  jumble,  in  which  synthesis 
has  no  place,  and  from  which  the  idea  of 
unity  never  emerges.  It  is  this  spuri- 
ous analysis  which  was  condemned  in 
your  excellent  article  on  reading.  It  is 
not  that  sort  of  rhythmic  movement  of 
the  mind  in  passing  from  a  first  vague 
synthesis  through  related  parts  to  a 
unified  and  definite  whole.  It  is  analysis 
that  does  not  analyze. 
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Such  analysis  should  have  no  place 
even  in  reading  and  teaching  prose  liter- 
ature; but  what  shall  be  said  of  its  ap- 
plication in  poetry?  Poetry  is  the  pro- 
found and  beautiful  application  of  ideas 
to  life;  to  the  question  of  questions — how- 
to  live.  It  can  be  made,  therefore,  the 
best  of  all  school  studies  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sensibility, 
or,  as  the  Journal  hopefully  says,  it 
*^must  yet  become  the  most  valuable  ed- 
ucational exercise  in  the  school,  by 
bringing  into  the  life  of  the  child  those 
ideas  and  motives  which  are  of  most 
worth  in  the  human  race."  To  the  reali- 
zation of  this  high  ideal,  an  ideal  which 
should  inspire  every  teacher,  excessive 
analysis  is  a  powerful  hindrance.  The 
teacher  who  is  the  slave  of  it  fails  to 
make  the  great  ideas,  the  light  and  rea- 
son embodied  in  literary  form,  produce 
their  proper  effect  upon  intellect  and 
heart;  he  administers  to  hungry  souls 
the  veriest  stones  instead  of  the  bread  of 
life.  1  have  seen  "Excelsior"  taught  again 
and  again  according  to  the  "method"  re- 
ferred to  in  your  article,  the  method  of 
the  categories.  There  was  a  great  show 
of  analysis,  and  each  "category"  was 
made  the  basis  of  numerous  questions, 
so  that  the  questions  on  the  whole 
poem  might  be  fairly  described  as  mul- 
titudinous; most  of  them  irrelevant  to 
the  great  and  single  purpose  which  the 
teacher  should  have  had  before  him. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  analysis,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  it,  there  was  no  grasp 
of  the  artistic  unity  of  the  poem,  and 
-what  is  far  worse,  no  perception  of  the 
living  truth  of  which  it  is  the  expression 
and  which  has  a  message  for  every  heart. 
There  was  analysis  that  never  analyzed. 

There  is  analysis  which  does  analyze, 
but  even  this  should  be  used  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end — 
the  mastery  of  the  form,  and  meaning  of 
the  poem,  and  the  "application  of  this 
meaning  to  the  life  of  each  one  of  us." 
I  offer  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the 
better  analysis,  and  the  wiser  teaching, 
toward  which,  I  think,  the  Journal 
clearly  points.  Whether  poetry  is  re- 
garded as  the  profound  and  powerful 
application  of  ideas  of  life,  or  the  noble 
and  beautiful  expression  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  best  and  hap- 
piest minds,  or  the  proximately  perfect 
expression    of    a    proximately  perfect 


human  soul;  whether  it  is  memory  in 
imagination  giving  rise  to  poetic  narra- 
tion, or  perception  in  imagination  pro- 
ducing poetic  description,  or  intellect 
and  imagination  exemplifying  truth  and 
beauty  in  some  concrete  form, — we  have 
always  the  two  co-ordinate  factors  in 
really  great  literature:  nobility  of 
thought  and  congruent  nobility  of  ex- 
pression. To  use  the  frequent  sentence 
of  Emerson:  "Poetry  is  the  perpetual 
endeavor  to  express  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  to  pass  the  brute  body  and 
search  the  light  and  reason  which  caused 
it  to  exist."  In  true  poetry,  then,  we 
find  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  the  light  and 
reason  of  it,  expressed  with  strength 
and  beauty  in  some  concrete  form.  While, 
therefore,  in  teaching  prose,  there  are 
in  the  main  two  things  to  be  considered, 
viz= :  The  intellectual  analysis  for  the 
mastery  of  the  thought,  and  the  rhetorical 
analysis  leading  to  appreciation  of  ex- 
pression, we  have,  in  teaching  poetry, 
three  things  to  consider:  (1)  The  in- 
tellectual analysis;  the  intellect  dealing 
with  the  concrete  form  in  which  truth 
and  beauty  are  expressed;  (2)  The 
spirituarmterpretSLtion  of  this,  the  living 
soul  of  it  shining  through  the  outward 
form,  and  speaking  clear-toned  to  the 
enquiring  human  soul;  and  (3)  The 
critical  examination  of  the  form  —  ar- 
tistic analysis — in  its  fitness  to  express 
the  ideal  and  universal,  that  is,  the 
spiritual,  of  which  it  is  the  outward 
and  visible  symbol.  If  you  can  give 
space  in  the  Journal  I  may  try  to  give, 
on  the  basis  of  this  division,  some  illus- 
trations of  an  analysis  which  analyzes, 
and  of  an  interpretation  which  inter- 
prets. J.  A.  McLellan. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Practical  in  Physiological 
Psychology. 

The  one  fundamental  axiomatic  truth 
that  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  center  and 
core  of  all  rational  attempts  to  promote 
advancement  in  educational  theories  and 
practices  is,  as  The  Journal  has  often 
declared,  that  it  is  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  aim  of  education  to  fit  the  young 
for  intelligent,  self-directive  living  in  the 
civilization  into  which  they  are  born,  and 
of  which  they  are  a  part.    The  most  fun- 
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damental  and  far-reaching  defect  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  as  it  is  now  carried  on 
in  America,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  teach- 
ers, in  general,  are  not  conscious  of  this 
truth  and  do  not  teach  in  the  light  of  it. 
As  a  rule  they  have  an  immediate  end  in 
view  that  bears  only  remotely,  if  at  all, 
upon  this  true  end,  and  many  of  even 
the  more  thoughtful,  work  only  in  the 
hope,  more  or  less  vaguely  entertained, 
that  what  they  are  doing  will  ultimately 
result  in  such  a  preparation.  The  need 
of  a  better  training  of  the  young  for 
citizenship  (which  means  for  institutional 
life)  is  coming  to  be  felt  by  every  serious- 
minded  and  thoughtful  American,  and 
especially  by  those  who  are  studying  these 
great  social  problems  of  the  day. 

Among  the  prominent  educationists 
who  are  studying  these  problems,  are 
some  who  declare  that  physiological  psy- 
chology must  survey  the  route  and  engi- 
neer the  construction  of  the  highway 
along  which  children  are  to  be  led  to  the 
desired  goal. 

Psychology  has  little  to  do  in  deter- 
mining this  goal.  Our  social  order  or 
institutional  life  alone  determines  it. 
The  best  American  citizen  is  the  best 
educated  man.  And,  too,  what  will  best 
develop  the  man  will  most  certainly 
produce  the  best  member  of  the  social 
order.  Education  for  manhood  and  edu- 
cation for  citizenship  are  one  and  the 
same.  Psychology  has  much  to  do  in 
determining  the  way  to  the  goal.  Its 
function  is  to  indicate  the  method,  not 
the  end  of  education. 

Physiological  psychology  begins  its 
study  of  metliod  with  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  observes  the  bodily 
activities  and  notes  the  attendant  psy- 
chical phenomena.  It  concludes,  from 
many  observations,  what  are  the  relations 
of  the  acts  of  the  mind  to  the  acts  of  the 
body.  It  notes  the  effect  of  environment 
of  different  kinds  upon  the  body,  and  the 
consequent  effects  upon  the  mind.  It 
seeks  to  discover  the  effect  of  the  con- 
struction of  different  nerve-tracts  upon 
the  mind.  For  instance:  The  larger  the 
number  of  sense-nerve-tracts  that  can  be 
combined  into  one,  the  broader  will  be 
the  intellectual  horizon;  and  visa  versa. 

It  seeks  to  discover  what  the  astron- 
omers call  the  "personal  equation"  of 
children;  how  readily  the  activity  called 
mmd   responds   to  the  activity  called 


nerves.    It  finds  that  children  differ  in 
the  time  and  intensity  of  these  responses. 
Physiological  psychology  can  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  mind  except  as  a  func-, 
tion  of  brain.     It  is  the  brain  or,  rather,, 
the  nervous  system,  that  thinks.  This 
thinking  rises  above  the  "threshold  of 
consciousness"  only  in  case  of  certain 
activities  of  the  brain.    But  other  nerve 
centers  seem  to  perform  similar  func- 
tions and  produce  similar  results,  which 
are  called  automatic.  Whenever  a  physi- 
ological psychologist,  like    Mr.  Ladd, 
breaks  connection  with  never-tracks  and 
begins  to  "speculate"  upon  the  activity 
of  mind  as  initiating  nerve  activity,  he 
is  "off  his  beat.  "  Physiological  psychol- 
ogy can  only  see  mind  as  a  function  of 
the  nerves.  It  declares  that  all  the  brain 
cells  are  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  that  education  is  the  stimu- 
lating of  these  into  activity  and  the- 
organizing  of  them  into   "tracts."  It 
has   not  yet  discovered  whether  some 
children  are  "born  short"  in  nerve  cells,, 
and  does  not  know  how  many  nerve  cells 
the  normal  child  should  have.  It  guesses, 
however,  that  what  seems  to  be  an  ab- 
sence of  certain  nerve  cells,  whose  func- 
tion may  be  moral  sense,  or  mathematics 
or  language  in  some  children,  is  merely 
a  non-development  of  these  cells.  We 
may  safely   affirm,  if   we  may  judge 
from  what  we  have  heard  and  read  from 
this  class  of  very  useful  investigators^ 
that  those  who  appear  to  know  the  least 
about  what  neurologists  have  found  out^ 
and  have  not  found  out  concerning  brain 
and  other  nerve  cells,  seem  to  know  the- 
most   about   physiological  psychology. 
Their  attitude  seems  to  be  that,  if  the 
facts  of  neurology  are  not  what  they  say 
they  are,  they  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  being  mis- 
understood as  speaking  with  disrespect 
of  the  great  work  which  students  of 
neurology  are  doing  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  relations  between  the  action 
of  nerves  and  the  action  of  mind.  We 
yield  to  none  in  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude we  feel  for  their  self-sacrificing 
pursuit  of  knowledge  which  is  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  education.  But 
we  have  a  corresponding  disrespect 
for  that  charlatanry  which  comes  before- 
audiences  of  aspiring  teachers,  who  are- 
earnestly  seeking  for  knowledge,  and 
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conceals  its  ignorance  of  the  limits  of 
scientific  knowledge  upon  this  subject 
under  a  cloak  of  (apparent)  knowledge 
which  no  real  scientist  would  think  of 
,  wearing.  It  is  better  for  the  teachers 
to  continue  as  they  are,  and  "not  know 
so  much  than  to  know  so  many  things 
that  are  not  so." 

Physiological  psychology  will  do  great 
things  for  education  in  settling,  by  ex- 
periment and  the  application  of  physi- 
ological laws,  important  questions  in  re- 
spect to  the  best  physical  and  other 
conditions  and  appliances  for  the  best 
educational  results;  such  as  "the 
hygienic  features  of  school  architecture 
aijd  furniture,  programs,  the  length  of 
study  hours  and  of  class  exercises,  recre- 
ation, and  bodily  reactions  against 
mental  effort. " 

Here  is  a  wide  and  open  field  for  in- 
vestigation that,  while  it  limits  the  scope 
of  this  study,  intensifies  its  importance. 
The  last  phrase,  "bodily  reactions 
against  mental  effort,"  names  a  line  of 
study  and  experiment  worthy  of  pursuit 
by  the  most  able  and  devoted  scientists. 

The  only  fundamental  psychological  as- 
sumption that  can  give  permanent  and 
adequate  support  to  the  most  thoughtful 
and  earnest  teacher  is  this,  that  a  hu- 
man being  is  both  mind  and  body — both 
psychical  and  physiological — and  that 
activity  originating  in  either  may  stimu- 
late activity  in  the  other.  In  other 
words,  a  human  being  is  that  peculiar 
form  of  activity  that  has  the  two  phases 
or  aspects  of  energy, one  of  which  appears 
as  matter  or  body  (physical  energy),  and 
the  other  as  mind  (consciousness).  The 
acts  of  mind  are  known  directly  only  by 
introspection  ;  the  acts  of  body  by  obser- 
vation. To  know  the  mind  of  another, 
one  must  translate  his  observations  of 
the  bodily  acts  of  that  other  into  terms 
of  his  own  conscious  experience.  He 
sees  in  the  other  his  own  conscious  acts 
and  experiences. 

There  is  thus  open  to  the  student  of 
mind  the  rich  field  of  observational  or 
experimental  psychology.  Through  the 
study  of  the  physical  manifestations  of 
others  he  learns  much  about  himself,  as 
well  as  about  the  object  of  his  observa- 
tion. The  more  he  knows  of  the  physical 
organism,  especially  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem (neurology),  the  better  is  he  able  to 


interpret  in  terms  of  mind  another's 
nerve  activities.  But  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  teachers  of  the  country  cannot 
set  themselves  to  work  to  master  the  sci- 
ence of  neurology  even  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  already  developed,  and  they  most 
certainly  cannot  enter  upon  the  work  of 
original  investigation  and  research.  They 
must  rely  upon  the  conclusions  of  these 
specialists  in  so  far  as  they  are  yet  able 
to  formulate  any  laws  that  can  be  used 
in  their  observations  of  children's  acts. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  laws  of 
the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  country  cannot  profitably  make 
such  investigations.  They  must  rely 
upon  those  of  experts  and  take  their 
conclusions  as  authority.  They  ought  to 
know,  and  must  know,  what  the  neurol- 
ogist and  the  specialist  in  so-called  phys- 
iological psychology  have  found  out  that 
is  accepted  as  true  by  all  of  these  ex- 
perts, and  which  is  of  educational  value. 
The  teacher^s  work  in  child  study  is  of 
a  different  sort  from  either  of  these.  We 
shall  try  to  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail 
in  a  future  number  what  we  conceive  it 
to  be. 


High  School  or  Grammar  Grade. 

Evening  Entertainments. 
Combination  of  History  or  Geography  With 
Pleasure. 

The  following  account  is  offered  to  the 
wide-awake  teacher,  with  the  hope  that, 
modified  according  to  circumstances  or 
grade  of  work,  it  may  be  helpful  or  sug- 
gestive of  other  devices: 

The  senior  B  class  of  the  normal 
school  at  San  Jose  were  in  a  quandary 
what  to  do  that  would  be  at  the  same 
time  original,  pleasurable,  and  profitable, 
at  their  annual  reception  in  honor  of  the 
class  soon  to  graduate.  At  last,  upon  a 
hint  from  their  teacher  in  history,  they 
decided  that,  as  the  few  minutes  allotted 
each  day  to  general  history,  had  been 
all  too  short  to  picture  any  one  period 
as  distinctly  as  desired,  they  would  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  see  how  much  enter- 
tainment they  could  obtain  from  them. 
Of  course  it  would  require  some  reading 
and  work,  but  any  kind  of  program 
means  work.   The  committees  on  decora- 
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tion,  music,  program,  souvenirs,  re- 
freshments, etc.,  with  the  aid  of  sugges- 
tions from  their  teacher,  produced  and 
carried  through  the  following  plan: 

DECORATIONS. 

In  the  corridor  opposite  the  entrance, 
stood  a  huge  paper  pyramid  covered  with 
hieroglyphics — jokes,  etc.,  upon  various 
students  in  the  form  of  rebuses.  Panels  of 
similar  hieroglyphics  hung  along  the 
walls.  An  avenue  of  potted  palms  led 
to  the  end  of  the  long  corridor,  where, 
after  the  program  upon  the  stage  was 
over,  stood  a  gigantic  Ethiopian,  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  showman  descanting  on 
the  history  of  a  mummy,  which  was  con- 
cealed behind  a  screen  decorated  with 
paper  lotus  flowers  and  sacred  ibises. 
The  mummy  was  easily  made  of  a  brown 
putty  mask,  a  wooden  frame,  old  cam- 
bric wrappings  and  a  breast-plate  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics  bearing  his 
name  and  station  in  life.  This  afforded 
abundant  opportunities  for  conjectures, 
questions,  jokes,  and  useful  historical 
hints. 

In  the  assembly  hall  in  front  of  the 
stage  was  a  pyramid  of  small  potted 
palms,  umbrella  plants,  resembling 
papyrus,  vines  and  flowers  surmounted 
by  a  picture  of  an  Egyptian  priestess 
feeding  the  sacred  ibis.  Back  of  the 
stage  the  blackboard  was  ornamented 
with  crayon  drawings,  in  the  brilliant 
colors  the  Egyptians  loved  so  well,  of 
two  great  columns  covered  with  sculp- 
tures and  hieroglyphics,  between  them 
the  word  Egypt  in  large  characters,  over 
which,  with  its  wings  outspread,  hov- 
ered a  gigantic  scarabaeus,  or  sacred 
beetle.  Everything  was  wreathed  with 
vines  and  flowers,  even  to  the  chairs  and 
wine  jars  upon  the  stage,  to  impress 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  of  four  thou- 
sand years  a^o,  like  us  Californians  of 
to-day,  loved  to  surround  themselves 
with  nature's  most  beautiful  children. 
The  ornamented  screen  already  described 
stood  at  .  the  left  end  of  the  stage,  and 
added  much  to  the  general  effect. 

COSTUMES. 

About  fifty  students  were  in  costumes, 
each  according  to  his  or  her  own  concep- 
tion, after  studying  pictures  and  receiving 
a  few  general  directions  in  order  to  pre- 
serve some  .  characteristic  uniformity. 
Those  of  high  rank  wore  the  Egyptian 


head-dress  of  white  cloth,  ornamented  to 
match  the  wearer's  costume.  The  men 
servants  wore  red  ones,  unornamented. 
The  ladies  and  slave  girls  wore  the  hair 
hanging  straight  at  the  sides  or  braided 
in  numberless  strands,  low  on  the  fore- 
head and  held  in  place  by  a  narrow 
circlet,  ornamented  in  front  by  a  paper 
lotus  flower.  The  servants'  dress, 
shorter  than  the  others,  was  a  loose 
white,  cream  or  bright-colored  cheese 
cloth,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  long 
sash  of  contrasting  color,  and  of  similar 
color  a  wide  circular  collar  about  the 
neck.  The  ornaments  of  silver  paper, 
gold  paper,  mock  pearls,  bracelets, 
danglets,  amulets,  etc.,  or  cheaper  ma- 
terial accorded  with  the  wearer's  sup- 
posed station.  Prepared  gilding  ap- 
plied to  forms  cut  out  of  cardboard  and 
strung  by  thread  afforded  numberless 
devices.  The  costumes  were  most  of 
them  prepared  at  home,  and  for  the 
servants,  cost  about  one  dollar  and  a  half 
each. 

SOUVENIRS. 

The  souvenirs  for  the  class  to  gradu- 
ate were,  first,  an  Egyptian  lotus  flower 
made  of  tissue  paper,  and,  second,  mem- 
orandum tablets  with  covers  of  Nile 
green,  triangular  in  form  to  represent  a 
pyramid,  upon  which  was  the  picture  of 
a  palm  tree  with  a  bit  of  the  river  Nile 
in  the  distance. 

The  musicians  played  guitars,  mando- 
lins, violins,  zither  and  flute,  while  the 
audience  were  gathering.  Egyptian  ser- 
vants received  the  guests  at  the  door 
and  others  ushered  them  to  the  seats. 
When  all  were  comfortably  seated  and 
had  noted  the  picturesque  decorations — 
a  surprise  to  most  of  the  audience,  as 
the  whole  plan  had  been  kept  a  secret — 
the  class  president,  in  costume,  stepped 
forward  and  delivered  a  short  address  of 
welcome,  and  explained  the  program: 

"Beloved  schoolmates  and  friends,  in 
behalf  of  the  senior  B  class,  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  this,  our  crude  attempt  to 
portray  our  conception  of  one  little 
domestic  scene  from  that  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  the  past,  glimpses  of  which 
have  been  unrolled  to  view  from  time  to 
time  in  our  short  exercise  in  general 
history.  Should  our  portrayal  not  be  in 
accord  with  your  conception,  it  is  not 
because  we  have  no  respect  for  your 
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opinions  upon  historical  questions,  but 
because  we  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  A's  have  any  opinions. 
We  have  met  with  endless  difficulties  in 
our  negotiation  with  the  khedive  of 
Egypt,  who  positively  cabled  that  upon 
no  money  consideration  could  he  spare 
us  a  crocodile  or  a  hippopotamus  from  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Nile — no,  nothing 
but  a  few  cats,  ibises  and  lotus  flowers 
and  a  single  genuine  mummy  from  the 
ancient  line  of  Pharaohs,  in  considera- 
tion of  his,  the  khedive's,  esteem  for  the 
class  of  '94.  Then,  too,  our  stage  is 
small  and  lacks  the  necessary  appliances, 
but  we  trust  you  will  not 

'View  us  with  a  critic's  eye, 
But  pass  our  imperfections  by,' 

for  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
Bard: 

'If  we  offend  it  is  with  our  good  will 
That  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  offend 
But  with  good  will.    This  is  the  true  begin- 
ning of  the  end, 
Our  true  intent  is  all  for  your  delight.' 

The  program  for  the  evening  will  be 
as  follows:" 

1.  Orchestral  selection. 

2.  Song — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  Flute  solo  and  accompaniment. 

4.  Grand  march  of  characters. 

5.  Ancient  Egyptian  dinner  party. 

6.  Exercise  upon  historical  dates,  in  which  the 

audience  will  be  expected  to  take  part. 
(Alarm  on  the  part  of  the  audience). 

7.  Social  promenading  to  music  with  conver- 

sation, reading  hieroglyphics,  viewing 
the  mummy  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of 
palms. 

THE   GRAND    MARCH    (EGYPTIAN  PROCESSION.) 

Characters  arranged  in  the  following  order; 

1.  House  servant,   a  boy,   carrying  great 
bunches  of  lotus  flowers. 

2.  House  servant,  a  slave  girl,  carrying  bowl 
in  which  to  wash  the  feet  of  guests. 

3.  Wine  fanner,  a  slave  girl,   with  large 
feather  fan. 

4.  Host— An  Egyptian  noble  carrying  his  pet 
monkey  (stuffed  one)  on  his  shoulder. 

5.  Slave  holding  large  fan  over  his  master's 
head. 

6.  Hostess — Lady  carrying  her  pet  cat. 

7.  Slave  carrying  the  hostess'  train  and  fan. 

8.  P^'amily  musicians  carrying  instruments. 

9.  Perfume  bearer  carrying  vase  of  ointment, 
held  high. 

10.  Flower  girls  bearing  baskets  of  lotus 
flowers  and  garlands,  held  on  a  level  with 
the  forehead. 

11.  Dancing  girls  carrying  tambourines. 

12.  First  guest — Nobleman. 

13.  First  guest's'  slave,  with  fan  held  over 
master's  head. 

14.  First  guest's  lady,  carrying  small  metal 
mirror  (hand-glass  covered  on  back  with 
silver  paper). 


15.  Fan  bearer. 

16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  Other  guests  of 
lesser  rank  and  their  attendants. 

24.  Table  servants  bearing  finger  bowls,  nap- 
kins, trays  of  food,  wine  pitchers,  goblets, 
etc.,  held  high. 

25.  An  Ethiopian  slave  carrying  the  mummy 
on  his  shoulder. 

26.  Five  slaves  bearing  baskets  of  lotus  flow- 
ers and  souvenirs. 

27.  The  entire  refreshment  committee,  twenty 
in  number,  each  carrying  a  tray,  bowl  or 
napkin,  etc.,  and  the  class  president  at 
the  end. 

PERFORMANCE  AFTER  GRAND  MARCH. 

In  One  Act  {Chiefly  Pantomime.) 

Scene  1.  Enter  three  house  servants — Nos. 
1,  2,  3  of  the  procession — (right  door)  who  ar- 
range the  chairs,  screen,  etc.,  after  the  march. 
Servant  2  takes  her  place  in  the  ante-chamber 
with  stool  and  washbowl  (H).  Servant  3  seats 
herself  on  the  ground  and  fans  the  wine  jar 
(C).  Exit  No.  1.  (Tables  are  not  on  stage 
now).  Enter  host  and  hostess,  followed  by 
fan  bearer,  train  bearer  and  the  musicians. 

The  former  take  their  seats  in  the  double 
chair  of  state  (A),  the  attendants  hand  each 
a  lotus  flower  and  then  stand  behind  and  fan 
them.  The  musicians  sit  on  the  floor  at  (G) 
and  tune  their  instruments. 

Scene  2.  Ante-room  (H).  Enter  first  guest, 
his  lady  and  attendants  (left  door).  Slave 
No.  2  bows  low  and  hands  stool  to  first  guest; 
removes  his  sandals,  hands  them  to  firstguest's 
slave,  washes  and  dries  the  feet,  restores  the 
sandals,  while  the  lady  handing  her  mirror  to 
other  attendants  arranges  her  hair,  etc. 

Guests  then  pass  to  the  reception  room  in 
direction  of  arrows,  all  four  in  unison  to- 
gether bow  low  before  host  and  hostess,  who 
nod  and  motion  them  to  the  chairs  at  right 
and  left.  Their  attendants  assist  them  to 
seats  and  take  places  behind  to  fan  them. 
Enter  perfume  bearer,  bows  low,  anoints 
heads  of  guests,  retires  to  back  of  room. 

Enter  flower  girl,  bow  low,  garland  the 
guests,  present  lotus  flower,  bow  and  retire  to 
back  of  room. 

Music  begins.  Enter  dancing  girls  (two  or 
three),  with  tambourines,  dance  and  retire 
from  the  room.    Music  continues. 

Second  set  of  guests  enter  from  ante-room, 
bow  and  are  seated  at  E.  Perfume  bearer, 
flower  girls  as  before. 

Third  set  of  guests  ditto  (F).  Guests  and 
hosts  nod,  smile,  smell  the  flowers,  examine 
one  another's  bracelets,  look  in  the  little  mir- 
rors the  ladies  carry,  etc.    (Music  low.) 

Scene  3.  Servants  remove  screen,  etc.,  re- 
tire at  left.  Enter  servants  with  tables  and 
place  as  in  diagram.  Flower  girls  garland 
them.  Enter  servants  with  trays  of  meat, 
vegetables,  bread,  dates,  etc. 

A  finger  bowl  is  passed,  then  a  napkin,  with 
low  bows. 

Seats  are  drawn  up  to  the  table.  Music  Is 
louder.    Eating  begins  and  all  is  jollity. 

Enter  Ethiopian  slave  carrying  mummy. 
(Music  ceases.)  Slave  advances  to  table  F, 
holds  mummy  out  to  guests  and  says  in  loud, 
solemn  voice:    "Life  is  short  and  all  must 
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die."  All  on  stage  bow  low,  throwing  right 
arm  up  and  move  hand  as  if  casting  dust  upon 
their  heads.  Ethiopian  repeats  same  at  tables 
E  and  A,  and  all  bow  as  before.  Slave  then 
places  mummy  at  table  A  opposite  hosts,  J. 
Music  begins  again,  jollity  is  resumed. 

Re-enterdancing  girls  with  agarland,  which, 
after  performing  their  evolutions,  they  fling 
upon  the  head  of  the  mummy  and  retire. 

Enter  wine  bearers,  who,  on  receiving  back 
the  cup  from  each  guest,  bow  low  and  say 
impressively:  "May  it  benefit  you."  Others 
bring  the  finger  bowl  and  napkin.  The  feast 
is  over. 

Scene  4.  Music  continues.  Tables  are 
cleared,  removed,  and  guests  withdraw  in 
order  of  their  rank,  those  at  A  rising,  bowing 
low  to  host  and  hostess  and  passing  out  of  left 
door,  followed  by  their  fan  bearers,  the  last  to 
leave  the  stage  being  the  host,  preceded  by 
the  Ethiopian  bearing  the  honored  mummy, 
and  followed  by  their  remaining  servants, 
musicians,  wine  fanners,  etc.,  etc.,  at  right 
door. 

At  the  beginning  of  scene  4,  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  was  drawn  from 
the  stage  by  the  entrance  at  the  main 
door  of  the  assembly  room,  of  a  pretty 
train  of  Egyptain  servants,  bearing  the 
baskets  of  lotus  flowers,  the  souvenirs, 
trays  of  bread  and  dates,  finger  bowls 
and  napkins. 

When  the  audience  realized  that  the 
threat  to  make  them  all  show  their  knowl- 
edge of  historic  dates,  was  simply  an 
innocent  joke,  a  pun,  there  was  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter  and  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  the  exercise,  now  that  they 
were  relieved  from  fears  of  making 
blunders  in  public. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  social  promenading,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  outlined  at 
first.  Everybody  went  home  well  pleased, 
both  actors  and  audience  declaring  that 
they  had  enjoyed  themselves  greatly, 
and  had  obtained  a  clearer  and  more  vivid 
picture  of  old  Egyptian  customs  than 
they  had  ever  had  before.  Did  it  pay? 
We  think  it  did. 

Cornelia  Walker. 
State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Opening'  Exercise. 

Since  the  opening  exercise  is  one  of 
our  school  exercise,  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  it  necessarily  takes  us  back  to  a 
consideration  of  the  school.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  opening  exercise  must  con- 
contribute  to  the  general  purpose  of  the 


It  is  now  fully  agreed  upon  by  our 
leading  educators,  that  the  chief  aim  of 
the  school  is  the  development  of  moral 
character.  This  supreme  aim  must  per- 
meate every  branch  of  knowledge,  every 
lesson  assignment,  every  recitation, 
every  question  in  the  recitation — in 
short,  every  school  question  great  or  small. 

The  value  of  any  branch  of  study  is 
measured  by  its  power  to  strengthen 
character.  The  relative  value  of  studies, 
is  a  very  vital  question,  and  one  of  great 
interest  at  present.  Each  branch  con- 
tributes to  character-building  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  itself,  else  all  the  branches 
would  co-incide  and  become  one. 

The  school  is  an  organic  unity,  and  all 
school  exercises  must  re-inforce  one  an- 
other, must  have  a  common  aim.  The 
principle  of  concentration  is  here  in- 
volved. If  it  be  true  that  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  must  be  centered  around 
a  focal  point,  so  as  to  be  mutually  re-in- 
forcing,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  opening 
exercise  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
groupof  subjects.  The  different  branches, 
including  the  opening  exercise,  consti- 
tute a  radiate,  whose  center,  whose 
nucleus,  whose  vitalizing  force,  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  school,  namely,  the 
formation  of  character. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
paper  to  set  forth  the  particular  bearing 
of  each  branch  upon  the  formation  of 
character,  but  to  note  the  bearing  of 
the  opening  exercise  upon  this  point. 

Since  the  organizing  idea  of  the  school 
is  character-development,  any  thing  in 
the  school  not  in  harmony  with  this  idea 
must  be  made  to  conduce  to  it,  or  must 
be  dismissed  from  the  program.  The 
opening  exercise  has  a  place  on  nearly 
all  school  programs,  and  we  believe  it 
has  a  right  there. 

We  believe  the  opening  exercise  can 
be  made  a  strona^  agency  for  imparting 
a  moral  tone  to  the  school.  Its  peculiar 
value  is  in  establishing  the  unity  of  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  a  day's 
work.  As  said  above,  the  school  is  an  or- 
ganic unit.  This  unity  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing,  must  be  established 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  work  and 
carefully  preserved  throughout  the  day. 

In  the  morning,  the  pupils  come  into 
the  school-room  from  many  different 
homes.  Some  are  thinking  of  things 
they  experienced  at  home  that  morning, 
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others  of  the  game  just  finished  on  the 
play-ground,  and  others  of  yet  other 
things.  The  opening  exercise  should 
focus  the  thoughts  of  all  the  pupils  upon 
the  same  point,  at  the  same  time.  It 
should  be  a  transition  from  individual 
life  to  institutional  life.  The  self  must 
now  be  lost  in  the  larger  self,  namely,  the 
school.  "When  this  can  be  done  com- 
pletely, the  pupil  has  made  a  long  stride 
toward  the  development  of  a  moral 
character.  But  pupils  can  not  do  this 
without  persevering  effort.  They  must 
have  the  sympathetic  help  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  must  be  on  his  guard.  He 
should  never  begin  the  opening  exercise 
till  he  has  the  attention  of  every  pupil, 
and  should  stop  if  he  loses  it,  until  he 
again  regains  it,  otherwise  the  exercise 
will  not  realize  the  purpose  mentioned 
above. 

In  addition  to  aiding  the  pupil  to  put 
himself  into  harmony  with  the  school, 
the  opening  exercise  should  instill  moral 
ideas  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  How 
may  this  be  done? 

Moral  ideas  can  not  be  reached  by 
memorizing  moral  maxims.  Educators 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  way  to  arrive 
at  botanical  truths,  is  not  to  memorize 
general  statements  about  plant-life,  but 
to  study  the  plant  itself.  General  ideas 
can  not  be  comprehended  except  as  they 
are  enriched  and  vivified  by  concrete 
examples.  Moral  ideas  have  a  concrete 
origin.  Morality  is  the  coloring  of  an 
act,  and  can  not  exist  apart  from  an 
act  any  more  than  color  can  exist  apart 
from  an  object. 

We  can  not  strengthen  a  boy's  char- 
acter by  lecturing  to  him  about  duty  and 
virtue  until  he  has  first  formed  a  clear 
concept  of  these  by  abstracting  them 
from  concrete  embodiments;  even  then 
it  is  far  better  to  present  these  ideas  in 
concrete  form.  The  pupil  delights  in 
stories  and  biographies,  and  can  not 
withhold  his  moral  judgments. 

It  is  evident  that  the  teacher  should 
preach  less,  and  give  more  time  in  pre- 
senting to  the  pupils,  moral  ideas  in  con- 
crete, living  form.  Life  comes  only 
from  life.  It  is  the  vitalizing  touch  that 
we  need.  This  touch  is  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  golden  touch  of  King 
Midas.  To  secure  the  second  purpose  of 
the  opening  exercise,  the  teacher  should 
devote  a  great  deal  of  the  time  to  read- 


ing choice  selections  to  his  pupils;  selec- 
tions that  have  a  genuine  moral  tone  and 
an  attractive,  life-like  embodiment. 

A  third  purpose  of  the  opening  exer- 
cise is  to  correct  the  general,  misconduct 
of  the  pupils.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
general  way  sometimes  better  than  by 
accosting  the  pupils  individually. 

A  fourth  purpose  would  be  realized  by 
varying  the  exercise  by  reading,  now 
and  then,  a  selection  on  some  current 
topic. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  (1)  the 
general  purpose  of  the  opening  exercise 
is  character-development;  (2)  that  it 
reaches  this  end  principally  through 
four  subordinate  ends,  viz. :  {a)  The 
unification  of  the  school  spirit,  {h)  the 
instillation  of  moral  ideas,  (c)  the  cor- 
rection of  general  errors,  and  {d)  the 
stimulating  of  interest  in  present  affairs; 
(3)  that  it  should  be  put  largely  in  con- 
crete form.  M.  L.  Tyler, 

Centerville,  Ind. 


Reading  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers. 

in. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  reading  lesson 
is  the  following  poem: 

EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice,^ 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior. 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior. 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright^ 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  excaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior! 

"Try  not  the  Pass!"  the  old  man  said; 

"Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!'* 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior! 

"O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsiori 

"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch!! 
Beware  the  awfut  avalanche!" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night,. 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior. 
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At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
SLill  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star. 
Excelsior! 

Every  piece  of  real  literature  admits 
of  two  aad  sometimes  three  kinds  of  inter- 
pretation. The  first  and  most  elemen- 
tary is  the  simple  story  as  told  by  the  au- 
thor. In  this  poem,  for  example,  the  class 
should  be  led  to  picture,  in  the  imagina- 
tion, the  actual  scene  which  the  poet 
describes:  1.  Night-fall  in  a  village 
among  the  Alps.  2.  A  youth  entering 
the  village  carrying  a  banner  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Excelsior."  3.  The 
appearance  of  the  youth.  4.  His  trumpet 
call,  "Excelsior. "  5.  The  happy,  restful 
homes  and  firesides  that  he  passed.  6. 
The  distant  mountain  top  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  ravines  filled  with  great 
glaciers  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  7. 
He  still  utters  his  cry  which  sounds  more 
like  a  groan  than  a  shout  of  joyous  hope. 
8.  What  does  "Excelsior"  mean?  (Still 
higher;  ever  upward.)  His  banner  and 
his  shout  declare  that  he  is  on  his  way 
to  the  distant  mountain  top.  Why  does 
his  call  seem  like  a  groan  as  he  passes 
the  happy  homes?  9.  Picture  the  next 
scene.  The  old  man's  warning  does  not 
dismay  him.  He  is  not  afraid  of  diffi- 
culties. 10.  The  call  of  the  beautiful 
maiden  is  harder  to  resist.  But  with 
■a,  tear  in  his  eye  he  presses  on  up  the 
mountain,  still  crying,  "Excelsior. "  11. 
Then  he  passes  the  peasant  who  again 
warns  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  ascent, 
but  he  calls  back  from  far  up  the  heights, 
^'Excelsior.''  12.  All  night  he  contin- 
ues to  climb.  Who  are  the  monks  of 
Saint  Bernard?  13.  The  great  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  hunting  for  travellers  lost  in 
the  snow  find  the  youth  frozen  to  death, 
still  clutching  his  banner.  14.  But  from 
the  sky  serene  and  far,  a  voice  fell,  like  a 
falling  star,  "Excelsior."  What  is  this 
voice? 

All  of  these  scenes  should  form  a  pano- 
rama of  pictures  in  the  minds  of  pupils 


and  teacher,  and  the  poem  should  be 
read  and  re-read  until  the  pupils  can 
show  by  their  reading  that  they  see 
these  pictures. 

During  the  drill  for  the  mastery  of 
words,  and  for  that  of  voice-painting  of 
the  picture  which  proper  modulation 
makes,  the  teacher  will  keep  up  the  in- 
terest by  questions  that  shall  lead  the 
class  to  enter  upon  the  study  for  another 
meaning  of  the  poem  than  the  literal  one 
of  a  youth  climbing  Mont  Blanc. 

The  second  interpretation  of  the  poem 
looks  for  the  significance,  the  meaning, 
in  the  lives  of  men.  What  does  the  story 
of  the  youth  climbing  the  mountain  typify? 
The  literal  interpretation  makes  the  youth 
seem  to  be  a  lunatic,  or,  at  best,  his  act  is 
one  of  fool-hardy  bravado.  He  pushed  on  to 
certain  and  inevitable  destruction  in  spite 
of  the  persuasions  and  warnings  of  friends 
and  well-wishers.  But  can  not  children 
in  fourth  and  fifth  reader  grades  see  that 
the  poem  is  a  beautiful  riddle,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  are  to  discover?  Does 
it  not  conceal  something  which  is  not  ap- 
parent on  its  face? 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  riddle, 
as  is  intimated  above,  may  be  suggested 
to  them  by  questions,  while  learning  to 
form  and  express  orally  the  imagery. 
Note  that  the  device  on  the  banner  was 
"strange."  Is  not  each  one  of  us,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  carrying  round  a 
banner  with  a  device  of  some  kind  upon 
it?  The  children  may  know  some  one 
who  has  written  upon  his  banner,  "con- 
gress," or  "  governor,"  or  "  mayor,"  or 
"  alderman,"  or  "  riches."  Each  pupil 
may  ask  himself  what  is  the  device  on  his 
own  banner.  Why  should  the  author  say 
that  the  device  "still  higher"  or  "ever 
upward"  (excelsior)  was  strange? 

Why  does  the  poem  say  that  the  device 
was  in  an  "unknown  tongue?"  It  is  in 
Latin,  to  be  sure,  but  is  that  what  is 
meant?  Was  this  youth  striving  for 
something  that  was  not  on  the  banners 
of  many  other  people?  What  do  you  think 
it  was?  What  do  you  think  was  the 
device  on  the  banner  of  the  old  man  who 
advised  the  climber  to  "  try  not  the 
pass?  "  What  was  the  inscription  on 
the  banner  of  the  maiden?  Note  that 
the  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard  did  not 
counsel  him  to  return,  though  they 
offered  a  prayer.  When  he  came  to  the 
end  of  his  earthly  journey,  was  it  still 
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his  voice  calling  down  from  heaven, 
Excelsior?  "  If  not,  whose? 
Has  each  one  of  us  his  Alps  to  climb? 
Our  hero  did  not  reach  the  top  of  his. 
Did  he  go  higher  than  the  old  man,  or 
the  peasant?    Higher  towards  what? 

Children  can  not  catch  more  than 
glimpses  of  what  was  in  the  thought  of 
the  poet,  Longfellow,  when  he  wrote  this 
poem.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  teacher 
may  read  into  it  things  that  were  not  in 
the  thought  of  the  author.  But  it  is  by- 
catching  glimpses  in  the  beginning  that 
the  children's  vision  is  to  grow  steady, 
and  their  power  to  interpret  the  "best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world"  is  developed.  And  what  if  the 
teacher  reads  into  a  poem  what  was  not 
in  the  thought  of  the  author?  He  can 
see  in  it  only  that  which  his  own  attain- 
ments enable  him  to  see.  And  how  can 
he  or  anybody  else  know  that  what  he 
sees  in  the  poem  the  author  did  not  see? 
No  author  ever  appears  to  any  reader  as 
he  really  is.  He  is  at  best,  in  each  case, 
a  sort  of  compound  of  author  and  of 
reader  as  they  really  are,  and,  probably, 
no  author  would  ever  recognize  himself 
in  the  composite  pictures  thus  produced. 

We  hope  that  the  series  of  three  ar- 
ticles, closing  with  this,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  The  Journal,  will  be  taken  as 
an  earnest  effort  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  our  readers  that  The 
Journal  point  out  the  general  method  of 
conducting  a  reading  class  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  readers.     The  discussion  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  serious  and  a  difficult 
thing  to  teach  reading  well,  when  the 
reading  matter  is  literature.     It  is  a 
very  simple  thing  when  all  there  is  in 
the  lesson  is  what  shows  itself  in  the 
first  reading  of  it.    All  that  is  needed  in 
that  case  is  that  the  children  construct 
for  themselves  the  imagery  which  the 
words  symbolize.     But,  to  teach  litera- 
ture, the  teacher  must  be  enough  of  an 
artist  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  artis- 
tic work.     Literature  is  art,  and  a  high 
form  of  art,  and  the  interpreter  must 
bring  to  the  study  of  it  a  reasonably  ac- 
tive and  well  cultivated  imagination  in 
the  entire  field  of  life,  especially  in  the 
intellectual,  the  ethical,  and  the  aesthetic 
fields.    Then  he  must   have  judgment 
sufficient  to  determine  how  far  the  pupils 
can  follow  his  lead. 

Geo.  p.  Brown. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Graduation  I? ay. 

June  time  with  its  birds  and  flowers, 
its  balmy  air  and  blue  sky,  is  coming, 
with  its  annual  freight  of   sweet  giri 
graduates  and  black-coated  senior  boys. 
Arrayed  in  dazzling  dresses  of  white, 
the  girls  will  read  charming  essays  upon 
subjects  trite  before  they  were  born. 
The  Morn  and  Eve  of  Life  will  be  por- 
trayed for  our  enlightenment.    We  shall 
be  advised  how  the  Work  of  Every-Day 
Life  should  be  performed.    Our  Present 
Duty  will  be  pointed  out  to  us.  In 
burning   words  Our  Sovereign  Rights 
will  be  declared,  and  as  the  grand  climax, 
Woman's   Right  to  the  Ballot  will  be 
most  eloquently  maintained  by  these  fair 
aspirants  for  fame.    Then,  amid  showers 
of  flowers  and  a  perfect  storm  of  ap- 
plause, these  dreams  of  loveliness  will 
demurely  take  their  seats,  to  be  followed 
by  their  brothers — full-fledged  orators,, 
every  one.    With   these  self-confident 
youths  in  black  coats,  immaculate  col- 
lars, cuffs  and  ties,  we  shall  look  Across 
the  Alps  into  Italy;  trace  the  Progress 
of  Civilization  from  Assyria  to  Egypt, 
thence  to  Rome  by  way  of  Greece,  and 
after  tarrying  awhile  in  Old  England  we 
shall  cross  to  the  shores  of  America,  and 
find   this  land    to   be    the  brightest 
jewel  in  civilization's  crown.    Seated  in 
the  Car  of  Progress  we  shall  follow  the 
Star  of  Empire  Westward — ever  West- 
ward.   Martyrs  will  troop  before  our 
eyes  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  Altar  of 
Liberty.    Our  hearts  will  thrill  as  we 
mark  the  martial  tread  of  warriors  long 
since  turned  to  dust.  With  Leonidas  we 
shall  withstand  the   Persians  at  Ther- 
mopylae, or,  from  the  Acropolis,  survey 
the  Golden  Age  of  Greece.  With  Arnold 
Winkelried  we  shall  bare  our  bosoms  to 
the  Austrian  steel,  or  with  William  Tell 
hurl  defiance  at  the  blood-stained  Ges- 
ler.    With  our  grandsires  we  shall  fight 
again  the  battles  for  freedom.    We  shall 
march  with  Washington  through  victory 
and  defeat,  from  the  Cambridge  elm  to 
Yorktown,  and  with  Lincoln  we  shall 
strike  away  the  clanking  chains  from 
the  limbs  of  the  fettered  slave. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Breathlessly  we 
shall  listen  to  a  flood  of  eloquence  upon  the 
"burning  questions  of  the  hour."  Sage- 
advice  will  be  given  to  bench  and  bar,, 
upon  subjects  of  special  import  to  them. 
The  great  questions  of  finance,  tariff^ 
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foreign  immigration  and  the  like  will  be 
discussed  gravely  and  settled  definitely. 
Congress  will  be  modestly  admonished 
regarding  its  duty.  Nor  will  the  presi- 
dent and  cabinet  be  overlooked  in  this 
annual  distribution  of  wisdom  by  these 
youths  who,  conscious  of  work  well  done 
and  eloquence  never  surpassed,  quietly 
retire,  while  thunders  of  applause  from 
fond  relatives  and  loving  friends  fairly 
shake  the  building. 

For  one  brief  hour  these  brave  young 
people  will  be  the  admiration  of  an  in- 
terested audience.  From  their  dizzy 
height  they  will  look  down  upon  a  world 
of  which  they  form  no  part,  and  with 
the  imaginative  Darius  Green  think 
^'What  world's  this  'ere  that  I've  come  near?" 

Well,  what  of  it?  Shall  we  give  up 
the  old-fashioned  day,  with  its  essays 
and  orations,  its  flowers  and  applause, 
because  these  boys  and  girls  have  walked 
with  their  heads  in  the  clouds  for  a  brief 
season?  By  no  means.  Unlike  Humpty 
Dumpty,  these  boys  and  girls  have  not 
been  injured  by  falling  from  their  lofty 
lieights,  but  rather  have  been  helped. 

Away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  better 
to  listen  to  a  learned  lecture  by  Solomon 
Dry-as-dust,  Ph.  D. ,  or  be  thrilled  by 
the  eloquent  Peter  Grushby,  D.  D.  If 
we  must  have  an  orator  of  renown  on 
this  occasion,  let  it  be  in  connection  with, 
and  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  the  old  fash- 
ioned exercises.  A  lecture,  however 
brilliant,  can  never  take  the  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  that  the  essays  and 
orations  of  the  children  occupy. 

Commencement  day  should  be  the 
crowning  day  of  the  school-year  to  pupils, 
graduates,  and  friends.  What  if  the 
boys  and  girls  are  compelled  to  step 
down  and  have  the  edges  of  their  self- 
conceit  dulled  by  contact  with  the  hard, 
oold  world.  Others  before  them  have 
passed  through  the  same  experience 
and  yet  have  become  worthy  citizens. 

Old-fashioned  graduation  is  a  positive 
advantage.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  the  pupil 
in  his  work.  For  months  he  has  looked 
forward  to  this  day.  Through  life  it 
will  stand  out  as  a  red-letter  day.  With 
many  it  is  a  day  when  new  resolves  are 
made,  new  ambitions  aroused,  new  hopes 
born.  Many  colleges  are  enriched  by 
the  presence  of  young  men  who  decided 
upon  graduation  day  to  pursue  a  higher 
course  of  study. 


A  new  interest  in  and  for  the  school  is 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  laggard  stu- 
dents. Many  a  flagging  pupil  determines 
to  remain  in  school  for  at  least  another 
year,  because  the  tedium  and  monotony 
of  class-room  drill  is  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  graduation  hour. 

Love  for  the  school  springs  up  anew 
in  the  heart  of  parents  and  patrons. 
The  public  can  never  be  induced  to  visit 
the  school.  That  the  public  is  always 
interested  in  this  one  day  of  all  the  year, 
is  attested  by  the  crowds  that  throng 
the  doors  of  the  graduation  hall.  The 
old  truths,  re-fashioned  and  heard  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  are  new  and  full  of 
interest  to  the  people,  because  uttered 
by  these  boys  and  girls  in  whom  they 
delight.  These  boys  and  girls  are  theirs, 
and  their  hearts  swell  with  new  ardor  as 
they  share  this  victory  with  them. 

Let  graduation  day  be  a  season  of 
triumph  for  our  boys  and  girls  before 
the  hard  actualities  of  humdrum  life 
press  upon  them.  Its  memory  will  lend 
a  rose- tint  to  prosaic  days  to  come,  and 
give  them  a  consciousness  of  power  and 
ability  to  achieve  which  may  save  them 
from  discouragement  and  inferiority  in 
future  work.        Irwin  F.  Mather, 

Pittsfield,  III. 


A  Sample  Set. 

A  sample  set  of  the  uniform  monthly 
examination  questions  in  reading,  sent 
from  the  mill  that  grinds  them  out  every 
month,  to  such  of  the  county  superin- 
tendf'nts  of  Illinois  and  other  states  as 
do  not  choose,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  examine  their  own  schools,  is  given 
below.    These  questions  were  used  in 

  county,  Illinois,  in  the  October 

examination,  and  have  's  name  at- 
tached, as  county  superintendent,  but 
every  one  knows  that  substantially  the 
same  set  is  sent  to  all  the  other  county 
superintendents,  who  will  pay  for  them, 
in  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  any  other  state  where  the  schools 
are  run  upon  this  plan.  We  call  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers  to  these 
questions,  and  to  the  kind  of  teaching 
of  reading  that  they  imply,  and  tend  to 
perpetuate.  After  reading  them  through 
carefully,  we  suggest  that  you  read  Dr. 
McMurry's    "Special  Method  in  Read- 
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ing,"  and  note  the  contrast  in  both  the 
theory  and  the  method  of  the  two 
teaching  processes. 

From  the  first  year  to  the  seventh, 
there  is  in  these  questions  practically 
nothing  that  suggests  reading  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  a  study  of  the /orms 
of  language.  Reading  for  the  thought, 
for  the  creation  of  ideals — in  short,  for 
the  growth  of  a  taste  for  and  habit  of 
reading,  is  not  in  it. 

Judging  by  this  set  of  questions,  what 
has  been  done  for  the  child  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth  year  that  will  teach 
him  to  read  and  to  love  to  read?  What 
is  it  all  but  the  mere  husks  of  language? 

And  then,  moreover,  this  set  of  ques- 
tions shows  that  the  children  stop  the 
study  of  reading  at  the  eighth  year. 
They  ''finish"  it  in  the  seventh!  In 
some  of  even  the  principal  cities  of 
Central  Illinois  the  eighth-year  classes 
study  (!)  current  news  items,  and  are 
examined  upon  them  (!)  in  lieu  of  learn- 
ing to  read  what  is  worth  knowing  and 
of  permanent  value  in  forming  character. 

And  then  the  children  who  graduate 
from  this  course  are,  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  thought  fit,  by  the  people,  to  be 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  the  county 
superintendent  feels  compelled  to  give 
them  the  certificate  required  by  the  law. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
country  cannot  read  and  understand 
either  serious  prose  or  the  most  ele- 
mentary poetry?  We  blush  to  affirm 
that  there  are  thousands  of  these  teach- 
ers (!)  in  the  schools  who  cannot  read  so 
as  to  understand  Evangeline  or  Hia- 
watha. How  can  we  hope  that  such  per- 
sons will  be  able  to  resist  the  influence 
of  such  questions  as  the  following,  to 
fasten  this  inability  to  read  upon  the 
next  generation: 

  County  District  Schools. 

SECOND  month's  EXAMINATION,  1894-5. 

First  Year. — Note. — If  pupils  cannot 
write,  give  them  an  oral  review  of  the  work 
done  during  the  month.  The  questions  for 
primary  pupils  are  intended  to  suggest  meth- 
ods to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  test  the 
pupils.  It  may  be  necessary  to  substitute 
other  questions  for  some  that  are  given  below: 

Reading. — (Including  language  and  spell- 
ing.) 1.  Teacher  select  a  picture  from  the 
reader  and  ask  two  questions  about  it,  begin- 
ning with  "Where  is  the  ,"  and  let  the 

pupils  answer  in  complete  statements.    2.  Let 


pupils  All  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences 

with  "is"  or  "are":    (a)  The  book  on  the 

desk,    (b)  The  girls  singing,    (c)  The  hen 

 on  a  box.    {<!)  The  pigs  in  a  pen.  3. 

Teacher  select  some  familiar  animal  about 
which  pupils  have  talked  during  the  month, 
and  let  them  tell  what  they  can  about  it.  4. 
If  pupils  can  write,  let  tuem  copy  four  short 
sentences  that  have  been  written  by  the 
teacher.  5.  Let  each  pupil  read  a  paragraph 
or  short  lesson  that  has  been  studied  during 
the  month. 

Second  Year— Rrading — (Including  lan- 
guage and  spelling)—!.  Teacher  select  some 
picture  from  the  part  of  the  reader  that  has 
been  studied  during  the  month  and  have 
pupils  write  five  sentences  suggested  by  it. 
2.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blank 

with  a  or  an;  (a)  John  has    apple,  (b) 

I  saw  bird's  nest  in  an  old  tree,  (c) 

The  man  is  driving  ox  with  whip,  (d) 

We  have  been  at  school  hour.    3.  Teacher 

select  ten  words  from  the  lesson  studied  dur- 
ing the  month  and  pronounce  for  pupils  to 
spell.  4.  Use  any  five  of  the  ten  words  in 
sentences.  5.  Let  each  pupil  read  a  paragraph 
from  some  lesson  studied  during  the  month 
and  then  copy  it. 

Note.— During  the  next  month  give  special 
attention  to  use  of  "is"  and  "are,"  "was"  and 
"were"  in  sentences. 

Third  Year.— Reading.— (Including  spell- 
ing.) 1.  Teacher  select  a  paragraph  from  the 
lessons  studied  during  the  month  and  let 
pupils  copy  it.  2.  Write  leading  thoughts  of 
the  paragraph  in  your  own  words.  3.  Select 
and  write  ten  of  what  you  consider  the  most 
difficult  words  to  spell  that  you  have  studied 
during  the  month.  4.  Use  any  five  of  the  ten 
words  in  sentences.    5.  Oral  reading. 

Note. — During  the  next  month  make  a  list 
of  words  to  which  "er"  can  te  annexed;  as, 
teach,  teacher;  preach,  preacher,  etc.,  and 
learn  their  meanings. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading. — See  third  year. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading. — 1.  Define  the  fol- 
lowing words  selected  from  "Driving  Home 
the  Cows:"  Pace,  startled,  feeble,  cropping, 
cattle.  2.  W^rite  five  sentences  about  the 
aoove  named  poem.  3.  How  much  time  is 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  scene  of 
the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  and  that  of  the 
last  stanza?  4.  Give  some  suggestions  to  be 
followed  in  writing  a  paraphrase.  5.  Write  a 
paraphrase  of  the  seventh  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Note — During  the  next  month  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  "The  Corn  Song,"  by  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  and  be  prepared  to  write  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading. — See  fifth  year. 

Seventh  Year.— Reading. — 1.  Define  the 
following  words  selected  from  the  poem  "Driv- 
ing Home  the  Cows:"  Sober,  stealthily,  trem- 
ulous, crisping,  yawn.  2.  Briefly  tell  the  story 
of  "Driving  Home  the  Cows,"  in  your  own 
language.  3.  What  is  a  paraphase?  Give 
some  suggestions  to  be  followed  in  writing  a 
paraphrase  of  a  selection.  4.  Write  a 
paraphrase  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  of 
the  poem.    5.  Oral  reading. 

Note. — Read  what  is  said  on  page  45  of 
the  Revised  Course  of  Study,  about  the  study 
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of  good  selections  from  noted  American  and 
English  authors,  and  during  the  next  month 
make  a  careful  study  of  "The  Corn  Song,"  by 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  be  prepared  to 
write  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 


That  Transitive  Terb. 

Mr.  Mays  writes  us  that  our  paren- 
thesis (or  both?),  in  his  article  in  Febru- 
ary Journal,  misrepresents  his  meaning. 
We  inserted  it  as  a  query  to  suggest 
the  untenableness  of  his  position  that  a 
verb  could  be  transitive  by  Rigdon  and  in- 
transitive by  Holbrook.  If  either,  why 
not  both,  when  Rigdon  and  Holbrook  are 
both  authority  in  grammar?  In  what  a 
chaotic  state  of  mind  are  the  teachers 
who  can  seriously  entertain  such  a  view 
as  the  above.  In  the  language  of  the 
immortal  Texan,  < 'Where  are  we  at?" 


Teaching  for  Doctrines,  the  Command- 
ments of  Men. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  am  an  old  teacher  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience,  and  once  read  and  admired  The 
Journal,;  but  I  am  not  now  in  the  profession 
and  had  not  seen  your  publication  for  a  long 
time  until  you  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
February  number.  It  set  my  nerves  "all  a 
going,"  and  aroused  the  old  pedagogic  spirit 
when  I  read  the  article  on  the  "Transitive 
Verb,"  by  D.  A.  Mays.  Mr.  Editor,  let  me 
compliment  you  on  your  answer,  and  say  that 
in  my  experience,  from  the  rural  school  to  the 
college,  and  in  many  a  contest  at  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, I  am  fully  convinced  that  not  one 
teacher  in  twenty  is  giving  proper  instruction 
on  the  transitive  verb  and  its  voice  properties. 
Take  this  example:  "The  Puritans  often 
worshiped  there." 

Almost  the  entire  body  at  a  county  teachers' 
association  declared  that  worshiped  is  transi- 
tive; when  it  was  contended,  over  and  over 
again,  that  all  the  speaker  desired  to  ex- 
press was  the  thought  of  their  worshiping  in  a 
certain  place,  and  not  whom  they  worshiped. 
Just  think  of  a  teacher  telling  an  innocent, 
trusting  child  that  it  is  "transitive,  intransi- 
tive, or  both!" 

What  is  the  English  language  for,  if  it  is  not 
to  express  what  is  in  the  speaker's  mind,  no 
more,  no  less? 

Paint  it  in  black  letters  on  every  page.  "Jt 
is  the  thought  that  determines  whether  the  verb  is 
transitive  or  intransitive,''  and  not  Holbrook  nor 
Rigdon. 

The  languages  studied  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  very  exact  in  their  construction 
and  use;  as  much  so  as  other  sciences,  and  the 
scholar  should  not  be  in  doubt,  if  he  seeks  for 
the  thought,  instead  of  the  authority.  How 


would  it  do  to  class  the  following  under  "The 
new  education?  Three  horses  and  four  horses 
are  seven  horses,  according  to  Robinson's 
arithmetic. 

Cows  have  no  teeth  in  the  front  part  of  the 
upper  jaw;  authority,  Orton. 

The  violet  is  a  flower  with  its  parts  arranged 
in  fives;  Gray.  I  wonder  what  God  thinks  of 
such  use  of  his  works? 

Let  us  become  more  intimate  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  Divine  Author;  bare  the  head, 
put  off  the  shoes,  stand  on  holy  ground,  or  en- 
ter the  holy  of  holies  alone  with  Him  and  His 
works.  Tell  Mr.  Mays  to  cut  an  out  of  his 
last  sentence  to  express  his  thought  correctly. 

J.  R.  Wylie, 
South  Denver,  Colo. 


Some  Questions  and  Answers. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  is  conducting 
a  correspondence  school  of  pedagogy,  as- 
the  readers  of  The  Journal  know.  The 
following  is  a  set  of  questions  sent  out 
and  of  answers  returned.  Miss  Taze- 
well's answers  are  so  full  of  information 
to  many  seekers  for  knowledge  of  the 
new  movement  in  education,  that  we 
print  them  entire : 

1.  Name  three  important  reasons  favoring: 
the  theory  of  the  culture  epochs.  What  ob- 
jections may  be  raised  to  the  theory? 

Predisposition  of  the  child's  mental  growth 
for  this  course. 

From  his  little  experience  at  first  he  doe& 
not  and  can  not  understand  complicated  forms 
of  life.  He  feels  in  sympathy  with  the  lowest 
forms  of  social  life,  as  the  Eskimo  and  Indian. 
He  has  the  same  animistic  conception  of  na- 
ture that  primitive  man  had.  The  myth  and 
fairy  story  correspond  to  the  world  of  wonder 
in  which  he  lives.  Still  as  his  horizon  grows, 
larger  grow  his  riches,  too;  and  just  as  man's 
mind  has  been  widened  by  the  process  of  the 
sun,  so  with  proper  culture  is  the  child's  mind 
widened. 

Culture  epochs  give  a  series  of  historical 
object  lessons  which  stir  the  strongest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  interests  of  life  by  bringing 
the  child  into  sympathy  with  other  lives,  and 
opening  to  him  the  great  ideal  world,  in  which 
he  sees  the  noble  forms  of  men  and  women  of 
heroic  type  pass  and  repass  until  his  young 
soul  is  filled  with  a  deep  and  holy  resolution 
to  become  like  them. 

These  historical  lessons  could  be  illuminated 
by  the  side-lights  of  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, government,  art,  and  literature.  All 
things  would  be  seen  in  larger  relations,  and 
the  mind  developed  in  harmony. 

There  would  be  a  sequence  of  topics,  and 
everything  that  is  learned  in  one  epoch  would 
serve  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  understanding 
of  what  follows  in  the  next  higher,  that 
which  has  become  explaining  that  which  is 
becoming.  Subject  matter  could  be  assigned 
to  each  school  year  for  which  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  apperception  were  at  hand, 
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and  through  which  certain  epochs  of  apper- 
ception could  be  created  within  limits  of  the 
capacity  of  the  child  mind,  or,  as  Prof.  Frank 
McMurry  says,  "By  this  arrangement,  the  con- 
tent of  each  study  can  be  fitted  more  closely 
than  otherwise  to  the  child's  past  experience 
and  become  more  fully  a  part  of  him." 

It  may  be  a  difiScult  matter  to  find  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  epochs  of  uni- 
versal human  development  and  those  of  the 
child.  The  child  mind  does  not  advance  ac- 
cording to  regular  epochs. 

The  quickly  changing  influences  to  which  the 
child  is  exposed,  do  not  exert  their  lorce  in  a 
regular  manner.  They  are  likely  to  confront 
him  according  to  the  needs  of  daily  life. 

2.  Why  is  it  that  text-books  tend  strongly 
toward  deductive  methods,  while  nearly  all 
writers  on  pedagogy  call  for  inductive  pro- 
cesses? 

It  may  be  that  the  majority  of  teachers  are 
artisans  rather  than  artists,  and  demand  text- 
books that  are  deductive  in  methods.  Yet  as 
truths  are  only  accessible  through  concrete 
materials,  text-books  can  only  deal  in  a  meagre 
way  with  individual  objects  and  facts  upon 
which  knowledge  in  different  subjects  is  based. 
The  author  of  a  text-book  may  be  an  adept  in 
his  subject,  but  a  novice  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing it.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  learner 
have  usually  long  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
experience  of  the  text-book  writer,  and  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  force  a  sympathy  he  can  not 
feel,  with  the  learner's  trials  and  perplexities. 
The  writers  on  pedagogy,  however,  must  have 
a  sympathy  with  and  a  knowledge  of  the  being 
to  be  taught  and  trained,  a  knowledge  of  those 
branches,  by  the  study  of  which  his  mental 
growth  is  to  be  promoted,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  methods  by  which  the  matter  to  be 
taught  and  the  being  to  be  taught  shall  be 
brought  into  the  most  healthful  and  fruitful 
relations  to  each  other. 

3.  In  what  way  does  the  theory  of  apper- 
ception act  as  a  corrective  of  the  idea  of 
formal  discipline? 

Apperception  by  creating  interest,  arousing 
energy  and  cultivating  ideals  acts  as  a  correc- 
tive of  formal  discipline.  In  proportion  as  the 
field  within  which  active  apperception  is  em- 
ployed is  rich,  interest  will  be  many-sided,  and 
the  will  manifold  and  strong.  While  the 
quantity  of  thought  grows  larger,  the  energy 
of  thinking  is  increased,  and  the  child  apper- 
ceives  his  own  actions  and  those  of  others. 
The  ideal  characters  drawn  from  history  exert 
upon  him  more  and  more  formative  power. 

Apperception  aims  to  put  everything  in  its 
right  place  and  in  its  right  relations  to  the 
whole,  thus  producing  a  harmony  of  mind  and 
heart  which  acts  as  a  powerful  corrective  of 
formal  discipline. 

4.  How  is  apperception  related  to  Concen- 
tration and  Induction? 

Concentration  and  induction  seem  to  be  links 
and  connectives  in  the  great  chain  of  apper- 
ception, by  which  the  mind  is  led  on  to  see 
^  that  what  seems  quite  new  is  but  an  extension 
of  what  is  already  in  the  mind.  The  child 
through  his  senses  endeavors,  by  observing 
different  objects,  by  comparing  and  grouping 
similar  things  together,  to  interpret  rightly 


the  impressions  he  receives.  He  can  only  inter- 
pret through  his  apperceiving  power.  Con- 
centration brings  to  the  mind  the  right  ma- 
terial at  the  right  time,  and  if  properly  pre- 
sented will  lead  to  increased  associations,  thus 
making  knowledge  more  easily  unde^tood  and 
remembered. 

5.  Show  how  interest,  induction,  and  apper- 
ception, as  guiding  principles  in  teaching,  tend 
to  develop  will  power  in  pupils. 

Successful  apperception  is  the  source  of 
interest. 

From  the  day  the  child  enters  school  he 
should  have  some  aims  set  up  to  be  reached, 
and  should  be  shown  how  to  reach  them  in  an 
orderly  way,  in  order  that  orderly  habits  of 
work,  which  lead  to  orderly  habits  of  thinking, 
may  begin  early  in  life.  For  "Habit  is  a 
cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day  and  it 
becomes  so  strong  we  can  not  break  it."  As 
pupils  grow  older  the  problems  set  up  before 
them  should  be  more  difficult,  but  the  aim 
should  be  just  as  definite.  There  is  noth'ng 
more  demoralizing  to  a  child  than  to  leave  him 
in  doubt  about  what  is  expected  of  him.  Pur- 
suit of  definite  aims  calls  out  the  will,  and 
their  attainment  gives  a  glow  of  pleasure  and 
a  feeling  of  strength  that  leads  a  child  on  to 
trust  himself. 

Examples:  A  child  refused  to  learn  to  read. 
She  became  interested  in  "Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales."  The  members  of  the  family  refused 
to  read  them  aloud  to  her  again.  Through 
her  interest  she  overcame  her  mental  inertia 
and  learned  to  read  them.  She  had  a  definite 
aim  and  accomplished  her  purpose. 

A  small  boy  heard  the  story  of  Agoonack 
read.  The  first  cold  day  afterward  he  became 
a  veritable  child  of  the  cold,  spending  nearly 
the  whole  day  building  snow  huts  and  hunting 
for  seals,  dogs  and  reindeer  in  the  snow.  He 
insisted  that  the — below  zero — weather  was 
warm,  and  almostforgothisdinner.  He  accom- 
plished the  aim  with  which  he  startedout  in  the 
morning,  as  his  Eskimo  village  and  snow  inhab- 
itants revealed  to  passers  by.  At  supper  time 
his  glowing  eyes  and  happy  voice,  as  he  talked 
about  Eskimo  land,  told  of  an  interest  in 
it  and  a  reliance  in  his  own  power  never 
felt  before.  By  a  few  questions  he  was  led  to 
compare  the  Eskimo's  life  and  home  with  his 
own. 

It  seems  as  though  feelings  of  sympathy, 
appreciation  of  unselfish  acts,  love  for  right, 
a  dislike  for  meanness,  selfishness  and  envy, 
which  would  cultivate  will  power,  might  be 
brought  about  if  teachers  only  understood  the 
subject  of  apperception,  that  is,  if  one  can 
thoroughly  understand  it. 

6.  How  may  the  grammar-school  course  be 
best  enriched? 

(Study  report  of  committee  of  ten.) 

If  education  is  a  growth,  then,  judging  from 
the  known,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grammar-, 
school  course  might  be  enriched  by  bringing 
into  the  school  studies  which  would  train 
the  faculties  and  teach  pupils  to  think,  and  not 
turn  them  out,  as  is  too  often  donenow, simply 
cold-storage  warehouses  for  facts.  A  course 
of  reading  that  would  train  the  mind  to  ques- 
tion, to  form  clear  judgments,  to  classify  new 
facts,  to  analyze  them,  to  see  them  in  true  re- 
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lations,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  all 
memories,  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
some  of  the  work  done  at  present.  A  wise 
school-man  says:  "The  grammar-school 
course  should  be  enriched  by  additions,  omis- 
sions, and  by  concentrations."  Another  says: 
"The  guifting  thought  here  involved  isthat  of 
concentration.  According  to  this  principle 
school-instruction  should  never  satisfy  itself 
with  the  acquisition  of  isolated  facts.  Even 
though  the  facts  be  of  great  value  in  them- 
selves and  be  well  learned,  if  they  are  stran- 
gers to  one  another,  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
great  value  for  the  child." 

Jennie  Tazewell. 


Ogden,  Utah,  Sep.  25,  1894. 

Ed.  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  "Teacher"  asking  in 
your  journal  why  the  divisor  is  inverted  in 
the  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  I  give 
the  following  explanation: 

Ex, 

4Xf=f,  or 

In  using  the  numerator  (dividend)  3  as  an 
integer,  a  number  four  times  too  large,  a  quo- 
tient f  was  obtained  which  is  four  times  too 
small;  hence,  to  get  the  true  quotient,  f  must 
be  multiplied  by  four,  giving  f.  By  inspection 
we  find  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by 
Inverting  the  divisor  and  proceeding  as  in 
multiplication.  The  reducing  of  dissimilar  to 
similar  fractions  is  avoided,  and  the  advant- 
age of  cancellation  gained. 

Respectfully, 

J.  M.  Bishop, 
2335  Quincy  Ave.c 


A  Macedonian  Cry. 

Mr.  C.  A.  McMurry: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  studying  your  General 
Method;  am  much  interested  in  it,  but  I  have 
tried  to  apply  the  principles  it  sets  forth  in 
my  school  and  had  to  give  it  up. 

The  people  of  this  district  look  upon  the 
school  as  a  sort  of  machine,  where  they  throw 
children  and  books  together  into  a  big  hopper, 
hire  some  day  laborer  to  turn  the  crank  and 
grind  out  some  kind  of  product  composed  of 
old,  torn  and  battered  text-books,  and  the  poor 
children  robbed  of  a  good  share  of  the  bright- 
ness and  pleasure  of  childhood.  Indeed,  a 
majority  of  the  people  here  only  send  their 
children  to  school  because  the  law  demands  it. 
They  find  fault  with  the  board  for  paying 
more  than  an  ordinary  farm-hand  could  earn. 

The  question,  what  I  can  do  to  raise  their 
Ideals,  if  Indeed,  that  is  possible,  has  been  in 
my  mind  constantly,  yet  no  solution  has  sug- 
gested itself  so  far.  Can  you  make  any  sug- 
gestion to  help  me? 

The  farmers  will  not  buy  books  that  the 
pupils  need.  They  look  with  hostility  on  any 
suggestion  I  may  make  which  involves  the  ex- 


penditure of  twenty-five  cents.  The  children 
are  so  used  to  studying  just  what  the  text- 
book contains,  learning  it  by  rote,  then  com- 
ing to  the  class  and  having  the  ques- 
tions printed  in  the  book  asked  them  in 
rotation,  that  they  do  not  respond  to  my 
attempt  to  get  them  to  learn  anything  else. 
Every  pupil,  except  those  in  the  two  primary 
classes,  comes  to  school  only  because  he  is 
sent,  and  always  has  done  so. 

This  is  a  very  serious  state  of  things,  and  I 
am  greatly  exercised  to  know  whr^t  to  do  to 
change  it  for  the  better.  My  attempts,  so  far, 
have  only  gained  the  hostility  of  one  or  two 
pupils — "Because  he  asked  questions  not  in 
the  book." 

1  shall  stick  to  the  text-book  from  now  on. 
unless  I  see  some  way  to  depart  from  it  with 
better  results  than  heretofore. 

The  two  primary  grades,  however,  are  dif- 
ferent. There  the  pupils  are  anxious  to  come. 
They  take  right  hold  of  the  work  I  give  them, 
and  take  pleasure  in  it.  They  have  not  yet 
become  used  to  the  text-book  method. 
I  remain,  yours  truly. 

Country  School. 

This  is  a  plea  for  help  that  ought  to 
be  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist 
this  teacher  to  solve  his  own  difficulties. 
He  has  evidently  committed  the  error  of 
supposing  that  a  change  from  cramming 
to  teaching  is  easy  to  make.  He  pro- 
poses to  stick  to  the  text-books  hereafter 
unless  he  sees  more  clearly  a  better 
way. 

This  teacher  expects  too  much  of  chil- 
dren and  people.  He  must  bring  about 
the  change  he  desires  by  the  slow  but 
sure  process  of  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  children  in  better  things.  He  must 
lead  them  by  slow  stages  to  this  interest 
by  doing  and  getting  them  to  do.  The 
child  is  interested  in  that  which  he  feels  is 
of  some  worth  to  him.  Not  moral  worth 
only,  but  intellectual  worth,  or  worth  to 
the  feelings.  It  must  attract  his  feel- 
ings. It  must  be  something  he  enjoys. 
To  try  to  get  children  or  parents  to  take 
kindly  to  change  before  the  change  is 
already  inaugurated  and  they  enjoy  it, 
is  a  mistake.  The  children  must  really 
desire  the  books  before  a  proposition  is 
made  to  secure  them.  When  they  really 
want  them,  the  teacher  and  pupils  to- 
gether can  storm  the  castle  of  the  home 
and  have  their  way  there.  This  teacher 
is  thinking  too  much  of  himself  and  of 
his  apparatus.  He  is  going  into  the 
school  as  a  "reformer."  No,  no,  friend; 
the  world  is  not  reformed  that  way.  Get 
into  the  sympathy  of  children  and  peo- 
ple as  you  find  them.  Make  the  thing 
you  wish  to  have  them  do  attractive,  by 
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starting  out  from  their  ground  in  the  do- 
ing of  it.  Say  nothing  about  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  but  get  to  work  at  once 
in  the  doing.  It  is  bad  teaching  when 
the  children  take  offense  because  the 
teacher  "asks  a  question  not  in  the 
book."  The  child  was  not  interested  in 
knowing  that  new  thing,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  an  additional  burden.  The  child 
loves  to  learn  as  well  as  it  loves  to  eat,  and 
for  a  similar  reason.  But  the  food 
must  please  the  palate  —  and  the 
thing  learned,  the  mental  palate.  Both 
arouse  agreeable  feelings.  The  teacher 
must  sympathize  (feel  with)  the 
child  in  order  to  see  what  it  feels  to 
be  worth  something  to  it.  The  teacher 
must  put  himselj  in  the  child's  place. 
There  is  something  in  which  it  is  inter- 
ested. Start  there,  and  do  not  go  faster 
than  the  child's  interest  will  follow.  The 
kernel  of  the  whole  business  is,  ''Awaken 
the  child's  interest  by  coming  into 
hearty  sympathy  with  him." 

This  is  our  advice  in  this  special  case.  To  a 
teacher  relying  upon  other  panaceas  we  would 
give  different  advice. — [Ed. 


What  the  Names  of  States  Mean. 

1.  Alabama,  (Ind.)  here  we  rest. 

2.  Arizona,  (Ind.)  sand  hills. 

3.  Arkansas,  (Ind.)  bend  in  the  smoky 
waters. 

4.  California,  (Sp.)  in  honor  of  a  famous 
Spanish  queen,  heroine  of  a  romance,  who 
possessed  great  wealth. 

5.  Carolina,  (Lat.  Carolus)  in  honor  of 
Charles  II.  of  England. 

6.  Colorado,  (Ind.)  colored  or  ruddy  water. 

7.  Connecticut,  (Ind.)  long  river. 

8.  Dakota,  (Ind.)  friends  or  allies. 

9.  Delaware,  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  War, 
governor  of  Virginia. 

10.  Florida,  (Sp.)  flowery. 

11.  Georgia,  in  honor  of  George  II.  ot  Eng- 
land. 

12.  Idaho,  (Ind.)  land  of  the  cold  stones. 

13.  Illinois,  (Ind.)  great  men. 

14.  Indiana,  (Ind.)  land  of  the  Indian. 

15.  Iowa,  (Ind.)  beautiful  land. 

16.  Kansas,  (Ind.)  smoky  water. 

17.  Kentucky,  (Ind.)  dark  and  bloody 
ground,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Indian 
battles  fought  there. 

18.  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France. 

19.  Maine,  (Lat.)  main  land, 

20.  Maryland,  Mary's  land,  in  honor  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. 

21.  Massachusetts,  (Ind.)  blue  hills. 

22.  Michigan,  (Ind.)  great  lake. 

23.  Minnesota,  (Ind.)  sky-tinted  waters. 

24.  Mississippi,  (Ind.)  father  of  waters. 

25.  Missouri,  (Ind.)  muddy  river. 


26.  Montana,  (Sp.)  land  of  mountains. 

27.  Nebraska,  (Ind.)  valley  of  the  flat  waters, 

28.  New  Hampshire,  in  honor  of  Hampshire, 
England. 

29.  New  Jersey,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of 
Jersey  Isle,  England. 

30.  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

31.  New  Mexico,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  Aztec 
gods. 

32.  Nevada,  (Sp.)  snowy  mountain. 

33.  Ohio,  (Ind.)  beautiful  river. 

34.  Oregon,  (Ind.)  good  river. 

35.  Pennsylvania,  (Lat.  sylva,  woods)  Penn's 
woods,  in  honor  of  the  father  of  the  founder 
of  the  state. 

36.  Rhode  Island,  (Dutch)  red  island. 

37.  Tennessee,  (Ind.)  river  with  the  great 
bend. 

38.  Texas,  (Ind.)  hunting  ground. 

39.  Utah,  in  honor  of  the  Ute  Indians. 

40.  Vermont,  (Fr.)  green  mountains. 

41.  Virginia,  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"the  virgin  queen." 

42.  Washington,  in  honor  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

43.  Wisconsin,  (Ind.)  rushing  river. 

44.  Wyoming,  (Ind.)  large  plains. 

45.  Alaska,  (Ind.)  the  great  land.— Popi^lar 
Educator. 


Arithmetic. 

Problems — We  have  been  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  solutions  of 
problems  in  the  February  Journal, 
which  we  have  received.  Up  to  the 
date  of  this  writing,  February  14,  we 
have  received  seventeen  solutions  of  the 
first  problem,  of  which  three  only  were 
wrong.  We  have  received  sixteen  solu- 
tions of  the  coat  problem,  of  which  seven 
were  wrong.  Some  of  those  who  have 
offered  solutions  are  teachers  and  super- 
intendents, some  are  pupils  of  country 
and  town  schools,  and  one  is  a  little 
girl  only  eleven  years  of  age.  Her  an- 
swer, by  the  way,  was  correct.  We  re- 
gard the  following,  by  E.  M.  D.,  as 
about  the  best  solution  of  the  fish  prob- 
lem: 

Length  of  head,  8  inches. 

Length  of  tail,  3  inches  -f-  |-  of  body. 

Length  of  body,  3  inches  +  3  inches  + 
5  inches  +  f  of  body; 

I  of  body,  11  inches. 

\  of  body,  y  inches. 

I  of  body,  "^i  inches,  7^  inches. 

I  of  body,  18^  inches. 

Length  of  tail,  10^  inches. 

Length  of  fish,  18^  inches4-  10-^  inches 
+  3  inches  =  31|  inches. 

No  solution  of  the  coat  problem  was  as 
concise  as  the  solution  given  above.  Sev- 
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eral  stumbled  over  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  purchases,  or  two  transactions 
as  it  was  said.  Certainly  there  were 
two  transactions,  but  the  merchant  in- 
vested only  $40,  and  it  is  easily  shown 
that  he  gained  $4  by  the  first  sale  and 
80  cents  by  the  second.  $4.80  is  12  per 
cent  of  $40,  which  we  take  as  the  true 
answer. 

One  correspondent  offers  us  the  follow- 
ing problem,  which  we  insert,  but  do  not 
regard  it  properly  an  arithmetical  prob- 
lem: 

How  many  balls,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
can  be  put  in  a  box  which  measures  in- 
side 5x10  inches,  with  a  depth  of  10 
inches? 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "Please  explain  in  the  March 
Journal,  this  question:  Feet  times  feet 
gives  what?  If  it  gives  square  feet,  ex- 
plain." In  answer,  we  would  say,  "feet 
times  feet,"  strictly  speaking,  is  utter 
nonsense.  The  number  that  signifies 
"times"  signifies  nothing  else;  it  cannot 
mean  feet,  men,  horses,  nor  anything 
but  "times."  Consequently,  the  product 
is  always,  in  all  respects,  like  the  multi- 
plicand. But,  in  finding  the  area  of  rect- 
angles, if  we  take  the  number  of  square 
units  in  a  strip  along  one  side,  as  many 
times  as  there  are  linear  units  in  the 
width,  we  have  the  number  of  square 
units  in  the  surface  of  the  rectangle. 
This  is  easily  shown  by  a  diagram;  but 
you  will  note  that  we  do  not  multiply  by 
units  of  width. 

Another  correspondent  sends  us  a  page 
of  arithmetical  exercises  for  young  learn- 
ers, which  we  give  below.  One  excellent 
thing  about  this  arrangement  is  that  it 
illustrates  the  relation  between  addition 
and  substraction,  and  between  multipli- 
cation and  division — a  matter  often  neg- 
lected. The  operations  are  essentially 
the  same  in  a  reverse  order.  An  addi- 
tion "table"  is  a  subtraction  table;  and 
a  multiplication  table  is  a  division  table: 

1.  Addition: 

46+  38=  84 
93-i-  74  =  166 
78-f  87  =  165 

316+199=41.5 

2.  Subtraction: 

139—  75=  64 
284—  98  =  186 
192—  96=  96 

615—269  =  346 


3.  Addition  and  Subtraction: 


37 

153 

29 

37 

66 

116 

29 

29 

95 

87 

29 

29 



124 



58 

29 

29 

153 

29 

29 

4.  Multiplication  and  Division: 


49 

2  J  35280 

2 

3  J  17640 

98 

3 

4  J  5880 

294 
4 

5  J  1470 

6  J  294 

1176 

5 

49 

5880 

6 

35280 

5.  Multiplication: 

3SX6  =  228 

29X6  =  174 

126X6  =  756 

193X6  =1158 

6.  Division: 

336^4=  84 
192-T-4=  48 
284^4=  71 

813-T-4=203  E.C.H. 


Be  Exact  in  Thought  and  Word. 

This  article  Is  taken  by  permission  from  a 
little  book  called  "Talks  With  My  Boys,"  a 
new  edition  of  which,  with  several  new 
•'Talks,"  has  lately  been  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.    Price,  80  cents,  net. 

The  great  teacher  of  America,  Samuel 
H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  late  principal  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  used  some- 
times to  say  to  his  pupils,  "  Young  gen- 
tlemen, there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  doing  just  right  and  a  little 
lorong. " 

It  is  often  said  that  education  is  a 
double  work:  it  includes  (I)  the  training 
and  the  disciplining  of  the  mind,  and  (2) 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  The 
former  is  the  more  important  work,  and, 
if  the  latter  have  any  value  at  all,  the 
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knowledge  must  necessarily  be  exact 
knowledge. 

The  old  lady  felt  very  much  delighted 
when  she  found  a  recipe  by  which  she 
could  always  tell  the  good  indigo  from 
the  poor.  "  Take  a  lump  of  it,"  said  she, 
"and  put  it  in  water,  and  if  it  is  good  it 
will — it  will — it  will  sink  or  swim,  I  have 
forgotten  which;  but  no  matter,  you  can 
try  it  for  yourself  any  time."  I  fear  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  is  acquired  in 
that  way,  and  it  is  just  good  for  nothing. 

I  heard  a  man  telling  about  a  gentle- 
man down  in  Maine  who  "owned  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  or  three  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  sheep,"  he  could 
not  quite  remember  which;  and  as  I 
heard  his  doubt  I  began  to  question 
whether  it  was  not  "one  hundred  and 
twelve  "  without  the  thousand. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  telling  of  a  voy- 
age he  took  down  to  Newfoundland  in  a 
fishing  smack,  and  he  said  he  "  saw  a 
whale  fifty  feet  long." 

"Fifty  feet  long  !"  was  the  response; 
"that  is  a  big  fish  story.  Do  you  expect 
us  to  believe  it  ?" 

"Why  not  ?  That  is  my  guess;  of 
course  we  did  not  measure  him,  and  if 
you  are  gcoing  to  guess  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  guess  fifty  feet  as  anything  else.'" 

I  fear  much  that  passes  for  knowledge 
is  only  my  friend's  guess.  One  may  as 
well  "  guess  fifty  feet  as  anything  else." 

Now,  in  the  use  of  language  there  is 
often  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  legitimate  and  important 
parts  of  the  school  work  to  make  the  pu- 
pils exact  in  the  use  of  words.  The  accu- 
rate use  of  "shall"  and  "will,"  "should" 
and  "would,"  is  so  important  that  it  is 
worth  spending  considerable  time  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  exact 
distinctions  to  be  made  in  the  use  of  these 
little  auxiliaries.  Mrs.  Partington  has 
become  somewhat  notorious  for  her  wrong 
use  of  words,  or  use  of  wrong  words;  and 
the  colored  people  are  frequently  quoted 
as  making  ludicrous  blunders. 

But  the  fear  is  that  this  sort  of  inac- 
curacy is  not  confined  to  these  characters. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
makes  "Aunt  Chloe"  tell  about  going  to 
make  cake  and  pastry  at  the  "perfection- 
ers"  instead  of  the  " co/i-f ectioners. " 
And  John  B.  Gough  tells  of  the  colored 
preacher  who  was  desirous  of  having  the 
recess  back  of  the  pulpit  "frescoed, "  and 


he  made  his  wish  known  to  his  people  in 
this  way:  One  Sunday  evening  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon  he  shut  the  Bible 
suddenly,  and  said,  "There,  my  bredren, 
the  Grospel  will  not  be  dispensed  with  any 
more  from  dis  pulpit  till  the  collection  am 
sufficient  to  fricassee  dis  abcess. " 

How  often  we  hear  misquotations  from 
the  Bible  and  other  books  !  and  what 
strange  passages  are  sometimes  quoted 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures  !  Many  per- 
sons, well  versed  in  Bible  lore,  are  yet 
unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  accu- 
rately. I  found  a  painter  some  years 
since,  at  work  in  a  church  in  Boston,  out 
on  the  Back  Bay,  painting  in  elegant  let- 
ters the  Lord's  Prayer  upon  the  wall  of 
the  church ;  and  the  form  of  words  that 
he  was  using  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible  or  the  prayer-book. 

This  habit  of  accuracy  is  an  important 
element  in  one's  education.  Knowledge, 
to  be  of  any  worth,  must  be  accurate; 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  or- 
der to  be  of  value  as  a  disciplinary  pro- 
cess, must  be  equally  accurate.  Herein 
lies  much  of  the  value  of  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  obliges  the  student 
to  be  accurate  in  his  study,  and  in  his 
modes  of  thought.  The  future  indicative 
and  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  third 
conjugation,  in  Latin,  are  to  be  carefully 
discriminated,  since  the  change  of  a  sin- 
gle word  will  alter  the  entire  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  The  study  of  the  exact 
force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  Latin  is 
a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  to  the 
boy  as  a  disciplinary  process.  It  is 
training  the  mind^  improving  the  reason- 
ing powers,  sharpening  the  intellect,  and 
acquiring  accuracy  of  judgment.  The 
application  of  this  may  be  made  in  a  horse 
trade,  in  testing  the  quality  of  cotton,  in 
buying  wool,  or  in  putting  up  a  physi- 
cian's prescription. 

This  constant  striving  after  accuracy 
greatly  improves  the  power  of  memory; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  faculty  has  been  seri- 
ously underrated  by  many  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  multitudes  of  scholars.  "What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.'"  Herein  lies  a  large  part  of  the 
value  of  an  education.  Many  a  man  in- 
quires, "What  goodwill  these  few  pages 
of  history,  or  this  study  of  algebra  or  ge- 
ometry, do  my  son  ?  He  will  never  use 
it  in  my  business. " 
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Ah  !  there,  my  friend,  is  just  where 
you  make  a  mistake.  The  accuracy  with 
which  those  history  lessons  are  learned, 
the  clearness  of  perception  and  reasoning 
acquired  by  those  problems  in  algebra  or 
those  propositions  in  geometry,  will  give 
your  son  accuracy  in  whatever  he  will 
have  to  do  in  life^  no  matter  what  his 
business  may  be.  If  "thoroughness" 
and  "accuracy"  are  your  watchwords  in 
the  school  days,  you  will  never  forget 
them  afterwards.  But  if  you  are  care- 
less and  inaccurate  at  school,  it  will  be 
hard  work  to  reform  subsequently. 

Wm.  a.  Mowry,  Ph.D., 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Classic  Studies. 

Editor  Journal: 

In  the  November  number  Prof.  McMurry,  in 
his  report  of  the  "School  Master's  Pedagog- 
ical Club,"  classes  studies  as  content  and  sym- 
bolic; and  then  urges  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  partial 
exclusion  of  the  latter.  The  thought  is 
further-  emphasized  in  the  discussion  on  the 
proposition  to  abolish  formal  drill  on  certain 
symbolic  studies — reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. 

While  the  point  that  the  content  should 
always  accompany  the  symbol  seems  obvious, 
it  does  not  appear  how  we  can  get  along  with 
less  drill  on  the  symbol.  Should  not  symbolic 
knowledge  be  strictly  habitual,  mechanical  in 
its  use,  that  its  necessity  may  not  be  felt  when 
the  attention  would  dwell  upon  content?  Is'nt 
the  question  of  improvement  rather  one  of 
order  than  one  of  the  relative  amount  of  con- 
tent and  symbol?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
form that  is  needed,  and  is  being  made  on  this 
Mne,  is  that  in  the  flrst  presentation  of  a  sub- 
ject of  knowledge,  the  content  should  com- 
pletely overshadow  the  symbol,  and  then  in 
repetitions  the  symbol  be  brought  forward 
gradually  until  it  has  found  a  lasting  place  in 
consciousness. 

The  old  way  of  memorizing  the  symbolic 
thoroughly  and  then  trying  to  introduce  the 
content,  was  well  illustrated  in  arithmetic 
when  rules  were  committed  in  order  to  get 
processes;  in  language  when  conjugations  and 
decientions  were  learned  in  order  to  discuss 
relations  of  words;  in  geography  when  its 
facts  were  arranged  in  rhyme  and  put  to 
music. 

While  it  is  certainly  obvious  that  much 
further  reform  along  this  line  is  needed,  is  it  not 
true  there  is  danger  of  swinging  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  and  metaphorically  becoming  as 
ridiculous  as  the  heavy  thinkers  of  the  coun- 
tries which  Gulliver  visited,  who  were  so  in- 
tent upon  inward  reflections  that  a  servant 
always  accompanies  them  on  their  wanderings 
to  arouse  them  from  reveries  and  ward  off 
danger.    Their  time  was  so  absorbed  in  re- 


flecting that  little  or  nothing  was  communi- 
cated. If  we  neglect  the  symbols  of  thought, 
will  we  not  reap  a  harvest  of  poor  spellers, 
stammering  readers  and  clumsy  composers? 
Though  thought  might  be  profuund,  little 
could  be  communicated. 

Is  it  fundamental  that  man  now  has  all  the 
forms  needed  to  communicate  all  the  thoughts 
he  may  have?  If  not  there  might  be  some- 
thing gained  by  giving  more  attention  to  cer- 
tain symbolic  knowledge. 

Guy  Clinton, 
Braddyville,  Iowa. 


Dr.  McMurry' s  New  Book. 

Dr.  Chas.  McMurry  is  conducting  a 
course  of  study  in  Herbartian  Pedagogy 
by  correspondence.  He  has  a  large 
class,  and  great  interest  is  being  awak- 
ened. We  quote  the  following  from  a 
recent  letter  sent  out  to  the  members  of 
this  club.  It  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
"Special  Method  in  Reading,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.: 

"This  book  will  be  read  during  the  six 
weeks  of  this  period.  It  is  designed  to 
give  the  teacher  an  introduction  to  the 
best  American  and  English  classics  in 
complete  form,  which  are  available  for 
school  use.  This  is  no  small  task.  The 
best  publishers  have^  of  late  supplied  a 
large  number  of  the  best  classics  in 
a  cheap  form,  suitable  for  use  in  the 
grades. 

"This  book  is  designed  to  give  a  much 
fuller  and  more  special  study  in  detail  of 
that  great  body  of  historical  and  literary 
products  which  were  discussed  in  a  gen- 
eral way  in  the  chapter  on  Relative  Val- 
ues in  the  General  Method.  The  Special 
Method  is  therefore  but  a  more  complete 
analytic  and  illustrative  treatment  of 
this  class  of  culture  materials.  The  first 
chapter  attempts  to  discover  those  quali- 
ties which  constitute  a  classic,  and  give 
it  lasting  culture  value.  If  this  stand- 
point is  made  secure  it  will  help  us  to 
discriminate  between  the  comparatively 
limited  body  of  choice  classics  and  the 
endless  mass  of  inferior  productions.  It 
gives  us  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  value  of  our  current  readers  and  all 
the  different  classes  of  books  which  are 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  school-rooms 
for  admission.  We  not  only  want  the 
best  for  the  use  of  children,  but  to  realize 
that  anything  short  of  this  is  positive  in- 
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jury.  We  should  choose  not  only  be- 
tween what  is  trashy  and  trivial  on  the 
one  side  and  what  is  wholesome  and  in- 
structive on  the  other,  but  between  what 
is  vicious  and  what  is  noble. 

"The  second  and  third  chapters  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  chief  classes  of  ma- 
terial which  are  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
last  chapter  and  show  how  they  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  sympathies  of 
children.  As  children  advance  in  age 
and  their  minds  expand  and  change,  they 
seem  to  move  through  a  series  of  natural 
stages.  The  best  literature  of  the  world 
seems  to  bear  a  deep  and  curious  relation 
to  these  stages  of  child  growth.  All  un- 
consciously the  great  poets  and  writers 
of  our  own  and  of  past  generations  have 
been  preparing  and  storing  up  the  honey 
of  human  thought  and  experience  for  the 
delectation  of  children  in  the  epochs  of 
their  developing  powers. 

"The  fourth  chapter  discusses  the 
value  of  these  classics  to  the  teacher  for 
his  own  culture  and  soul  enrichment. 
Before  he  can  himself  become  a  right 
force  in  the  school-room  he  must  drink 
at  the  fountains  of  spiritual  power  and 
energy.  Literature  has  a  hundred  bub- 
bling fountains  from  which  living  waters 
constantly  flow.  They  have  great  quick- 
ening power  and  suggestion  to  a  teacher. 
They  will  enrich  and  energize  his  life 
and  experience.  In  the  second  place, 
these  classics  in  a  school-room  are  able 
to  make  it  a  place  for  the  mutual  delight 
of  teacher  and  pupils;  where  they  can 
come  together  in  delightful  appreciation 
of  the  same  things.  The  pedagogical 
insight  which  the  best  literature  can 
give  the  thoughtful  teacher  is  also  one  of 
our  strongest  reasons  for  its  use. 

"The  fifth  and  sixtfe  chapters  enter 
into  a  closer  practical  detail  as  to  specific 
methods  in  primary,  intermediate,  and 
grammar  school  treatment  of  English 
and  American  classics.  The  skill  and 
resource  and  versatility  of  the  teacher 
should  be  aided  by  variety  of  suggestion 
in  the  details  of  method.  Originality  is 
very  essential  in  a  teacher  of  reading, 
but  the  more  original  he  is,  the  more 
ready  he  is  to  receive  the  suggestions 
and  devices  of  others  ff)r  testing  and 
adapting  them  to  his  own  use.  Our 
methods  in  reading  classes  are  usually 
too  barren  and  monotonous,  too  formal 
and   imitative,    too   lacking  in  spirit, 


spontaneity  and  appreciation  of  stimu- 
lating thought. 

'  'The  last  chapter  contains  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  grounds  of  selection,  and  a 
series  of  146  books  distributed  through 
the  grades  according  to  the  author's  best 
judgment.  This  is  only  one  effort,  and  a 
meager  one,  toward  the  solution  of  a 
great  and  inspiring  problem  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  an  undertaking  of  fruitful 
promise  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
mighty  influence  of  history  and  litera- 
ture in  education. 

"It  may  well  repay  the  teacher  to 
study  these  lists  and  subject  them  to 
critical  tests,  in  any  given  case,  as  fol- 
lows: Is  the  thought  content  of  the 
book  too  high  for  the  children  of  this 
age?  Is  the  theme  naturally  attractive 
to  such  children  ?  Is  the  language 
too  difficult  and  foreign  to  their  under- 
standing? Would  the  book  better  be 
placed  a  grade  or  two  higher  or  lower? 
Should  the  book  be  excluded  entirely 
from  the  category  of  children's  books? 
Can  the  school  give  the  best  treatment 
of  the  book,  or  does  it  belong  in  the 
home?  Does  it  belong  to  a  class  of 
books,  or  does  it  stand  isolated  in  litera- 
ture? 

"The  best  writer  on  literature  is  the 
one  who  leads  us  to  make  a  study  of 
masterpieces  themselves.  The  best  re- 
sult that  can  be  aimed  at  is  to  induce 
teachers  to  read  and  appropriate  our 
best  English  classics.  If  every  teacher 
who  reads  this  little  book  were  induced 
by  its  perusal  to  read  carefully  a  dozen 
of  the  best  books  suggested,  the  fruit 
would  be  abundant.  Such  a  result  is  not 
unreasonable,  because  the  books  them- 
selves are  cheap  and  accessible.  They 
are  found  in  many  of  our  small  libraries, 
and  their  reading  is  a  pleasure  to  any- 
one who  will  snatch  the  necessary  time 
from  other  less  profitable  employments. 

"It  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  our 
teachers  know  little  or  nothing  of  these 
books.  The  joy  and  inspiration  they  con- 
tain is  an  untasted  experience;  and  yet, 
is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  become  a 
teacher  in  an  exalted  sense  and  remain 
dead  to  all  those  high  suggestions  which 
the  best  writers  have  given?  Literature 
is  a  mighty  educator  in  a  large  variety 
of  senses;  in  social  culture,  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  human  nature,  in  morals,  in 
science,  in  patriotic  zeal,  in  its  power  to 
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act  as  a  solvent  of  all  human  and  human- 
izing influences. 

"One  of  the  ideas  to  which  our  teach- 
ers need  to  awake  is  the  fact  that  our 
American  literature  embodies  in  most 
cogent  and  efficient  form  the  great  ideas 
of  our  own  age  and  civilization.  The 
struggles  of  our  past  and  the  issues  of 
to-day  find  in  our  poets,  orators  and 
essayists  their  most  complete,  striking, 
and  permanent  expression." 


We  take  the  following  lines  from  an 
article  in  the  Neio  England  Journal  of 
Education.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clear 
who  wrote  them,  but  we  wish  every 
mother  and  teacher  of  children  would 
commit  them  to  memory,  and  then  lay 
them  to  heart. 

"They  are  such  tiny  feet! 
They  have  gone  such  a  little  way  to  meet 
The  years  which  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  evenness  and  make 
Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 

They  are  such  little  hands! 
Be  kind — things  are  so  new,  and  life  but  stands 
A  step  beyond  the  door-way.    All  around 
New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon;  and  so 
The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fair,  frail  gifts! 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky — 
They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above 
And  harder — patience  with  love." 


The  Illinois  County  Superintendent. 

Office  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  > 
Shelby,  Mich.,  Feb.  6,  1895.  y 

Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Brown: 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  article  on  the  "Illinois 
County  Superintendent"  hits  the  ''nail  on  the 
head,"  to  use  a  somewhat  homely  expression. 
We  have  a  state  course  here  in  Michigan 
which  is  quite  like  the  Illinois  course.  In 
Oceana  county  we  use  the  course  as  a  line  of 
march,  but  do  not  require  a  teacher  to  sink 
individuality  in  following  too  religiously  the 
line  laid  down.  You  correctly  demonstrate 
that  the  course  may  be  a  guide,  a  suggestion, 
and  my  best  teachers  make  this  use  of  it,  this- 
use  only. 

Men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  leading 
others  have  something  about  them  that  can 
not  be  weighed,  measured,  laid  down  in  a 
course  of  study.  As  a  writer  has  put  it: 
"We  ^have  put  too  much  stress  upon  methods 
of  instruction,  and,  in  our  conceit  of  system, 
we  have  hardly  left  standing  space  for  the 
living  teacher. 

I'm  glad  to  read  the  pertinent  remarks  of 
ex-State  Superintendent  Raab  on  "Care  of  the 
Individual  in  Schools."  His  thoughts  sum  up 
the  situation,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  in  edu- 
cation. "The  modern  fad  of  extensive  and 
often  repeated  written  examinations  is  neither 
a  test  of  scholarship  nor  of  culture." 

What  we  need  is  better  teachers,  fewer 
written  examinations,  less  educational  pad- 
ding; not  so  much  haste,  and  more,  true  pro- 
gress. 

I  wish  your  remarks  on  reading  might  lodge 
in  the  minds  of  every  teacher  in  Michigan 
and  Illinois. 

Wishing  The  Public-School  Journal  pros- 
perity, yourself  health  to  keep  up  the  work 
you  are  doing,  I  am. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  E.  McClure, 
Commissioner  of  Schools, 


The  Virginia  School  Journal  has  this 
to  say  about  modern  foot  ball:  "In  ad- 
dition to  the  serious  and  frequent  fatal 
injuries  from  such  a  game  to  our  young 
men,  it  begets  jealousy  and  bad  blood  be- 
tween our  leading  educational  institu- 
tions, and  some  of  the  students  engaged 
had  rather  kill  or  maim  for  life  one  of 
his  opponents  than  to  be  beaten  in  a 
game.  Such  was  no  doubt  the  temper 
that  prevailed  between  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. The  New  York  Herald  and  the 
leading  papers  all  over  the  north  are 
down  on  the  brutal  and  inhuman  way  the 
game  is  played,  and  if  our  institutions  of 
learning  do  not  prohibit  its  continuance, 
thoughtful  parents  will  be  compelled  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  such 
schools  of  'high  training.'" 


What  They  Say. 

A  leading  principal  of  schools  in  Chi- 
cago writes  as  follows: 

Prof.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Normal,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir — When  I  met  you  in  Springfield 
at  the  association  meeting,  I  told  you  how 
much  I  was  pleased  with  your  General  Method. 
We  have  just  finished  a  careful  study  of  it  in 
our  teachers'  reading  club,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  my  early  impressions  of  the  book  have 
been  fully  confirmed.  It  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  young  teacher  who  reads  it,  and 
it  must  make  every  old  teacher  who  studies  it 
wish  he  were  young  again.  All  honor  and 
success  to  you  and  your  confreres,  who  are  so 
ably  adapting  Herbartianism  to  American 
needs,  and  so  stoutly  urging  its  adoption.  It 
is,  I  think,  sure  to  be  a  powerful  force  in 
shaping  the  education  of  the  future  in  thi» 
country. 
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One  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  county- 
superintendents  of  Indiana,  has  written 
us  since  the  February  number,  com- 
mending our  articles  and  protesting 
against  the  tendency  to  formalism  in 
the  rural  schools  of  that  state.  He  is 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  state  and 
on  the  committees.  But  he  deplores  the 
attempt  to  make  one  set  of  examination 
questions  do  for  every  county  in  the 
state. 

The  Journal's  efforts  to  substitute 
teaching  for  cramming  are  being  appre- 
ciated by  many  superintendents  and  by 
thousands  of  teachers.  It  is  the  teach- 
ers  themselves  that  are  getting  most  rest- 


ive under  the  mechanism  that  is  imposed 
upon  them.  In  many  cities  and  counties 
the  teachers  have  become  ^^numb"  (as  G. 
Stanley  Hall  expresses  it)  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  machine.  But  where  the 
professional  spirit  has  not  been  paralyzed 
they  are  praying  for  relief. 


The  Cleveland  Meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence in  Cleveland  in  February 
last  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  of  this  body  of  able  men  and  wo- 
men. Representatives  were  present  from 
every  section  of  the  union.  AH  regretted 
the  absence  of  our  Canadian  friends,  who 
are  coming  to  be  so  important  a  factor  in 
educational  conventions.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  students  of  the  different  school 
problems  that  are  now  pressing  for  so- 
lution. 

The  work  of  the  convention  was  accel- 
erated, and  its  value  greatly  enhanced,, 
by  the  president,  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell^ 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  firmess,  clearness^ 
promptness,  courtesy,  and  good  taste,  the 
convention  has  never  had  a  superior  pre- 
siding officer.  The  day  is  approaching 
when  the  president  of  every  educational 
association  will  be  chosen  because  of  his 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. 

The  questions  chosen  for  discussion, 
the  ability  of  the  reports  presented,  and 
the  value  of  the  deliberations,  were  such 
as  to  make  every  one  glad  that  he  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  report  fraught  with  the  greatest 
immediate  value  to  common  school  edu- 
cation— the  most  important  field  of  all 
educational  endeavor — was  that  prepared 
by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  on  the 
Correlation  of  Studies.  Of  this  report, 
and  what  is  to  grow  out  of  it.  The  Jour- 
nal will  have  much  to  say  in  the  future. 
Another  of  great  importance,  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers^  was  made  by  a  sub- 
committee of  which  Superintendent  Tar- 
bell,  of  Providence,  was  chairman.  This 
was  one  of  the  ablest  discussions  of  this 
important  matter  that  has  yet  been 
made.  President  Draper,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  chairman  of  an- 
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•other  sub-committee  on  the  Orgcmization 
of  City  School  Systems,  and  his  report 
was  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and 
power.  It  was  not  of  less  educational 
^alue  to  the  country  at  large  because  it 
limited  the  field  of  the  discussion  to  cities 
of  250,000  and  more  inhabitants. 

These  three  reports  were  made  by  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
appointed  at  the  meeting  in  Boston.  Of 
this  committee  Supt.  Maxwell  was  chair- 
man. The  end  for  which  it  was  created 
was  to  do  a  work  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, as  greatly  needed  as  was  that  done 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten  for  secondary 
instruction.  The  reports  of  these  two 
committees,  when  finally  formulated,  will 
constitute  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  American  education  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  survey  the  field  of  both 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction  as 
it  has  never  been  done  before,  and  clearly 
indicate  the  way  to  future  improvements. 

There  was  much  besides  these  reports 
presented  at  this  meeting.  The  lectures 
upon  Child  Study  by  Prof.  Bryan,  of  the 
Indiana  University,  and  by  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker,  were  interesting  and  inspiring 
beyond  what  is  commonly  heard  upon 
this  topic.  One  session  was  consumed 
with  the  presentation  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Pueblo  plan  of  organizing — or 
disorganizing — sehool  instruction  in  or- 
der to  favor  the  development  of  individ- 
ualism in  the  pupils.  Supt.  Search,  now 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  the  author  and  herald 
of  this  scheme.  The  chief  point  in  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  return  to  the  unclassified 
country  school  of  sixty  years  ago  with 
some  of  the  redeeming  features  of  that 
■school  left  out.  To  the  mind  of  one 
listener,  at  least,  the  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  for 
stimulating  individualism  arose  from 
their  misconception  of  what  is  meant  by 
individualism.  They  seegi  to  think  that 
individuality  is  merely  the  peculiarities 
of  the  person — those  things  in  which  he 
differs  from  other  persons — and  that  it  is 
the  function  of  education  to  develop  these 
differences.  Hence  recitations  in  classes 
must  be  avoided  as  they  tend  to  em- 
phasize the  pupil's  reliance  upon  others. 

It  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 
intelligence  of  this  body  of  educators 
that  none  of  them  saw  much  in  Mr. 
Search's  scheme  to  approve.  The  editor 
•of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 


tion was  its  only  advocate,  but  that  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  habit. 
He  started  out  on  his  editorial  career 
with  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Educational  Journal  to  praise 
everything  in  schools,  and  leave  it  to 
their  enemies  to  point  out  their  defects. 

This  was  a  session  of  all  work  and  no 
play.  The  meeting  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  next  year,  will  have  more  of  the 
junketing  element  in  it,  which  is  well 
enough.  The  Cleveland  meeting  could 
not  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  three 
or  four  years  with  profit.  It  was  a  sort 
of  intellectual  clearing-up-time,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  will  not  be  appreciated 
immediately. 


Dr.  Harris  and  Herbart. 

Dr.  Harris  stated  in  the  discussion  on 
Correlation  at  Cleveland  that  Herbart 
omits  the  loill  as  one  of  the  three  cardinal 
forms  of  mental  action.  Now,  as  moral 
conduct  centers  in  the  will,  morality, 
also,  by  Herbart,  would  have  a  poor 
showing.  Dr.  Harris  will  probably  ad- 
mit that  if  Herbart  were  alive  to-day, 
he  would  deny,  in  toto,  the  statement 
that  he  had  left  out  the  will  from  his  psy- 
chology. In  other  words,  Herbart  speaks 
of  the  will,  discusses  it,  and  embodies  it  in 
his  psychology,  much  as  do  other  psycholo- 
gists. In  fact,  he  centers  all  morality  in 
the  will  and  in  relations  of  will  to  each 
other.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true 
that  Herbart  sets  up  as  the  supreme 
aim  of  education,  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  will  along  moral 
lines  and  through  moral  ideas  and  in- 
centives. Again,  with  Herbart,  this  is 
not  simply  a  philosophical  theory.  His 
pedagogy  places  moral  education  as  its 
corner  stone,  and  both  Herbart  and  his 
followers  have  put  this  moral  ideal  into 
their  practical  courses  of  instruction, 
being  controlled  by  it  in  the  selection  of 
the  subject  matter  of  instruction,  and  in 
the  class  room  method  of  handling  and 
applying  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  of 
no  ordinary  significance,  that  Herbart 
and  the  Herbartians  are  more  in  earnest 
than  others  on  the  side  of  moral  educa- 
tion. The  moral  education  of  the  will 
stands  superior  to  everything  else  in  the 
midst  of  Herbart's  system  of  education. 
Why,  then,  should  Dr.  Harris  deny  that 
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Herbart  believes  in  will?  Because  Her- 
bart  defines  the  will  in  terms  different 
from  those  of  Dr.  Harris.  Herbart  de- 
nies what  he  calls  transcendental  freedom 
of  the  loill.,  and  sets  up  a  will  that  is  sub- 
ject to  educative  influences.  Dr.  Harris 
thinks  that  Herbart  has  left  out  the  es- 
sential element  of  the  will,  which  is  self- 
determination,  and  concludes  that  he 
has  no  will  left.  Instead  of  denying 
that  Herbart  had  any  will  in  his  system 
it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  he  differed 
radically  from  Herbart  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  will.  Now,  it 
requires  no  small  assumption  of  author- 
ity, even  for  a  philosopher  of  Dr.  Harris' 
standing,  to  count  out  a  philosopher  of 
the  first  rank,  as  Herbart  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be,  simply  because  he  differs 
from  that  philosopher  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  a  faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  unfairness  of  thus  excluding  from 
consideration  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers in  philosophy,  psychology,  and  edu- 
cation, is  still  further  emphasized  when 
we  discover  that  with  Herbart  moral  ed- 
ucation springs  into  a  position  of  the 
very  first  rank,  although  we  might  ex- 
pect, according  to  Dr.  Harris,  that  it 
would  find  no  place  whatever  in  his  sys- 
tem. 

The  inference  drawn  by  some  from  Dr. 
Harris'  remarks,  was  that  Herbart  had 
expressly  excluded  the  will  from  the 
mental  faculties,  whereas  in  fact,  he  sets 
up  will-training  as  the  highest  aim  of  ed- 
ucation. Charles  McMurry. 


Text-Book  Legislation  in  Illinois. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present 
General  Assembly  will  enact  a  state- 
uniformity-text-book  law.  There  is  no 
popular  demand  for  such  legislation,  and 
the  experience  of  other  states  does  not 
justify  the  legislature  in  forcing  this  "re- 
form" upon  the  people.  The  sentiment 
seems  to  be  general  that  this  sort  of  leg- 
islation is  vicious. 

But  the  legislature  could  do  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  state  by  providing  for  county 
uniformity,  at  the  option  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county,  and  for  free  text-books  if 
the  county  or  any  individual  district 
chooses  to  supply  them.  There  is  a 
reason   for  encouraging   uniformity  of 


text-books  in  a  county  that  does  not 
hold  for  state  uniformity.  The  county 
is  an  educational  unit  by  law  and  is  fast 
becoming  one  in  fact.  There  is  the  same 
reason  for  county  uniformity  that  there 
is  for  city  uniformity,  if  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  to  be  more  than  a  figure- 
head. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  support  of 
public  kindergartens,  at  the  option  of 
cities  and  towns,  should  also  become  a 
law.  We  are  not  yet  ready  for  compul- 
sory kindergartens  or  free  text-books, 
or  text-book  uniformity,  but  the  people 
should  be  permitted  to  adopt  one  or  all 
of  these  in  any  educational  district  where 
they  desire  them. 


Good. 

State  Superintendent  Inglis  in  his  cir- 
cular No.  2  on  "License  for  Institute 
Workers"  has  said  some  good  things.  It 
indicates  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  incompetent  institute  instructors 
from  being  employed.  Let  us  hope  that 
if  any  county  superintendents  have  elec- 
tion debts  to  pay,  they  must  pay  them  in 
some  other  way  than  by  inflicting  their 
creditors  upon  the  institute  as  instruct- 
ors. The  character  of  not  a  little  of  the 
instruction  in  county  institutes  is  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  all  concerned.  State 
Superintendent  Inglis  clearly  hints  that 
teachers  who  have  self-respect  will  not 
longer  submit  to  being  a  cat's  paw  to 
pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  Jour- 
nal declares  that  they  are  justified  in 
refusing  to  attend  an  institute  which  em- 
ploys only  weaklings  for  instructors. 
There  are  enough  good  men  and  women 
within  easy  call  who  can  be  secured  for 
a  moderate  compensation  who  can  make 
the  institute  week  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  And  do 
not  the  teachers  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
institu'te?  Why  should  the  county  su- 
perintendent use  their  money  to  pay  his 
debts.  All  that  is  needed  to  secure  good 
instructors  is  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  management  of  any  institute  to  find 
them.  Our  observation  has  been  that 
some  of  the  very  best  institute  workers 
have  few  calls.  They  object  to  heralding 
their  own  praises.  The  position  ought 
to  seek  the  instructor. 
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Notes  On  the  Cleveland  Meeting. 

The  two  conventions  of  school  superin- 
tendents and  electricians  filled  all  the 
hotels  four-deep  in  rooms  intended  for 
one.  Twelve  dollars  per  day  for  such  a 
room  made  landlord's  hearts  rejoice. 
The  hotels  of  Cleveland  are  good  but  too 
few  for  a  convention  city. 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
in  Cleveland  honored  the  members  of  the 
department  with  a  mammoth  reception  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Armory  Hall. 
Nearly  fifteen  hundred  people  attended 
it.  Refreshments  were  served,  and  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

The  Department  did  the  right  thing  in 
electing  Supt.  Lewis  H.  Jones,  of  the 
Cleveland  schools,  president  for  next 
year.  He  placed  the  members  under 
many  obligations  by  his  untiring  efforts 
to  serve  them,  and  he  is,  moreover, 
amply  worthy  on  his  own  account  of  the 
honor  conferred. 

Ohio  superintendents  were  out  in  force, 
and  their  representatives  on  the  pro- 
gram acquitted  themselves  to  the  honor 
of  the  state.  Ohio  has  neither  State 
Normal  schools  nor  county  superintend- 
ents, and  her  country  schools  languish  in 
consequence.  But  no  state  in  the  Union 
has  better  schools  in  cities  and  towns, 
which  may  be  one  cause  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  legislatures  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  rural  districts. 

The  attempt  to  ridicule  the  use  of 
technical  terms  in  professional  papers 
and  discussions  was  one  of  the  cheapest 
witticisms  of  the  convention.  Why  should 
superintendents  of  schools  be  the  only 
class  of  men  that  deny  that  the  science  of 
education  has  any  right  to  a  technical  lan- 
guage? This  language  may  be  used  upon 
occasions  that  would  justly  subject  the 
offender  to  ridicule,  but  a  body  of  educa- 
tional experts  will  often  find  it  conven- 
ient to  make  use  of  technical  terms  not 
familiar  to  the  general  public.  To  ridi- 
cule the  proper  use  of  such  terms  seems 
to  be  rather  small  business  for  so  digni- 
fied and  learned  a  body. 

The  great  discussion  of  the  convention 
was  on  the  report  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
on  "The  Correlation  of  Studies."  This 
report  would  have  been  much  more  intel- 
ligible to  all  but  the  favored  few  who 


were  supplied  with  copies  in  advance  if 
the  printed  pamphlet  containing  it  had 
been  distributed  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  The  report  was  too  long  to 
permit  of  its  being  read  and  only  those 
appointed  to  discuss  it  knew  what  it  con- 
tained. The  audience  in  general  did  not 
know  what  the  report  was  and  had  no 
means  of  judging  whether  the  criticisms 
offered  and  the  defense  made  were  valid 
or  not.  It  is  true  that  a  small  part  of 
the  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Harris,  but 
the  principal  discussion  was  on  portions  of 
it  of  which  the  members  of  the  convention 
knew  and  could  know  nothing.  In  justice 
to  the  president  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
pamphlets  containing  the  report  had 
been  printed  by  the  Educational  Review 
and  were  in  Cleveland  ready  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment on  Tuesday  morning  of  the 
convention.  The  Public-School  Jour 
NAL  knowing  that  the  correlation  report 
was  too  long  to  be  read  and  discussed  at 
a  single  session,  several  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  asked  for  per- 
mission to  print  it  in  pamphlet  form  for 
free  distribution  at  the  meeting.  This 
privilege  was  refused,  and  we  could  well 
understand  that  since  those  most  closely 
related  to  the  Educational  Review  were 
also  closely  related  to  this  report  they 
would  naturally  desire  that  it  should 
make  its  first  appearance  in  that  period- 
ical. Considered  as  a  matter  of  business 
we  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  Re- 
view. Considered  as  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, no  one  claimed  to  have  a  copyright 
of  the  report  and  The  Journal  had  as 
much  right  to  publish  it  as  anyone.  But 
we  were  told  that  copies  would  be  fur- 
nished for  free  distribution  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting.  To  secure  this  was  the 
only  reason  The  Journal  had  for  asking 
the  privilegeof  printing  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  on  "The  Correlation  of 
Studies."  The  reports  of  the  other  sub- 
committees could  be  read  and  discussed 
in  the  time  allotted  by  the  program. 

The  Educational  Review  printed  all 
three  of  the  sub-committee  reports  in  one 
pamphlet  and  could  not  distribute  one 
without  distributing  all.  If,  therefore, 
any  sub-committee  should  refuse  to  have 
the  members  of  the  department  know 
what  its  report  was  before  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  should  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  read  it  to  them,  then  none  of 
the  reports  of  the  other  sub-committees 
could  be  distributed,  and  the  department 
must  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
report  on  the  correlation  of  studies  which 
was  too  long  to  be  read  and  discussed  at 
a  single  session.  It  would  have  re- 
quired the  entire  time  of  one  session  to 
read  it.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
the  sub-committee  on  "The  Organization 
of  City  School  Systems"  did  object  so 
strenuously  to  the  distribution  of  these 
reports  before  they  were  read  by  the 
committees  that  *it  was  thought  best,  in 
the  interest  of  harmony,  not  to  distribute 
them.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  Andrew  S.  Draper  (chairman),  Ed- 
win P.  Seaver,  Albert  G-.  Lane,  Addison 
B.  Poland,  and  W.  B.  Powell.  The  last 
three  named  did  not  attend  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Seaver  and  Mr.  Draper  acted 
for  the  committee,  therefore.  We  give 
this  as  a  bit  of  information  to  the  many 
who  were  accusing  the  management  of 
mismanagement  in  not  furnishing  the 
members  of  the  department  with  a  copy 
of  that  most  important  and  lengthy  re- 
port on  the  Correlation  of  Studies  in  time 
for  them  to  learn  what  it  contained 
before  listening  to  the  discussion  of 
it.  We  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
convention  very  mildly  when  we  say 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  this 
sub-committee  did  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  diminish  the  value  to  the 
convention  of  the  report  and  the  discus- 
sion upon  this  the  most  important  topic 
presented  at  the  meeting. 


National  Educational  Association. 

The  full  state  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  State  Association, 
met  in  Chicago,  January  26.  It  was 
voted  unanimously  not  to  name  an  offi- 
cial route,  but  to  lend  the  assistance  of 
the  committee  to  such  railroads  as  show 
a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  It  seemed 
to  be  in  the  air  that  Illinois  will  not  only 
be  the  banner  state,  but  will  send  the 
largest  delegation  in  its  history  to  Den- 
ver, July  5.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Homer  Bev- 
ans,  and  C.  O.  Scudder  were  appointed 
to  go  to  Denver  at  once  to  secure  first- 
class  headquarters  for  Illinois.  Aaron 


Grove,  Denver,  Colorado,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  local  committee.  O.  T.  Bright 
and  Homer  Bevans,  Chicago,  C.  J.  Ken- 
ney,  Rockford,  and  C.  O.  Scudder,  South 
Evanston,  were  made  a  sub-committee  for 
Northern  Illinois;  J.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria, 
W.  O.  Krohn,  Champaign,  and  J.  H.  Col- 
lins, Springfield,  for  Central  Illinois;  and 
John  Snyder,  Cairo,  and  R.  A.  Haight 
Alton,  for  Southern  Illinois. 

The  fare  to  Denver  and  return  will  be 
one  lowest  standard  first-class  fare  plus 
$2  for  membership,  good  for  return  to 
September  1.  The  committee  urged  the 
organization  of  the  teachers  and  others 
into  parties  of  size  easily  cared  for.  Let 
every  superintendent  and  principal  in 
the  state  make  an  effort  to  organize  a 
party.  Anyone  who  has  a  good  party 
organized  can  get  all  desirable  accommo- 
dations from  the  railroads.  Those  inter- 
ested in  organizing  parties  and  all 
others  are  privileged  to  call  on  the  re- 
spective sub-committees  for  further  in- 
formation. 

The  following  railroads  were  repre- 
sented and  through  their  representatives 
pledged  themselves  to  "hustle:"  TheC, 

B.  ,  &  Q.  which  owns  its  lines  to  Denver 
from  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis;  the 

C,  R.  I.,  &  P.  which  owns  its  line  to 
Denver  from  Chicago  and  Rock  Island; 
the  C.  &  A.  which  uses  its  own  line  to 
Kansas  City,  and  the  K.  P.  from  there; 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  the  Wa- 
bash; the  Santa  Fe;  and  the  Union 
Pacific  which  uses  its  own  lines  from 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 

J.  A.  Mercer,  Sec.  Com.^ 

Peoria,  Illinois. 


Sound  Doctrine. 

The  use  of  worthless  and  unphilosoph- 
ical  methods  and  devices,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  hurtful  mistake  in  school  work. 
The  edjucational  journals  of  to-day  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  so  called  helps,  meth- 
ods, and  devices  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
A  few  of  these  are  good  and  usable;  some 
are  of  doubtful  utility;  and  many  are  pos- 
itively disadvantageous.  No  amount  of 
this  ready-made  school  provender  can 
take  the  place  of  hard  study  and  careful 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
— Prof.  B.  W.  Williams  in  Ed.  News. 
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Current  Topics. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MONEY. 

Most  of  the  current  discussions  in  po- 
litical and  economic  circles  center  round 
the  question  of  the  use  of  gold  coin  alone, 
or  of  either  gold  or  silver  coin  for  the 
payment  of  all  debts.  Stated  in  another 
way  the  question  is — shall  the  nations  of 
the  earth  remove  all  limitations  to  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  make  it  as  free  as 
is  the  coinage  of  gold?  All  the  leading 
commercial  nations  have,  since  1873, 
imposed  a  limit  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

It  is  claimed  by  one  class  of  economists 
that  since  that  date,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  limit  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
then  imposed,  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
except  in  respect  to  a  few  commodities, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  wages  of 
labor,  city  rents  and  long  time  securities. 
Most  of  the  other  commodities  have  gone 
down  in  value  as  the  gold  price  of  silver 
has  declined.  In  other  words  gold  has  a 
purchasing  power  nearly  double  that 
which  it  formerly  had.  The  silver  dollar 
will  purchase  as  much  as  a  gold  dollar 
only  for  the  reason  that,  up  to  date,  a 
silver  dollar  can  be  exchanged  for  a  gold 
dollar.  The  silver  in  it  is  only  worth 
about  one-half  as  much  as  the  gold  in  a 
gold  dollar.  The  chief  anxiety  of  our 
national  administration  is  to  continue 
this  even  exchange.  It  is  claimed  that 
before  1873  there  was  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  this  equality,  although 
silver  was  coined  as  freely  as  gold  in  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  commercial  nations. 
The  reason  given  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  price  of  labor  is  (1)  that  the  standard  of 
living  has  risen  among  the  laboring  class 
of  people,  with  our  advancing  civilization. 
What  were  luxuries  once  are  necessities 
now,  and  the  wages  of  the  laborer  must 
be  sufficient  to  purchase  these.  (2)  That 
city  rents  are  maintained  because  of  the 
rapid  change  of  population  from  country 
to  city.  (3)  That  securities  do  not  fall 
because   of    the   increased  purchasing 


power  of  gold  in  which  the  interest  is 
paid.  It  is  held  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  must  continue  to  increase  in- 
definitely, for  the  reason  that  the  limit  of 
the  supply  of  gold  from  mining  will  soon 
be  reached,  and  the  demand  for  this 
metal  for  coin  and  for  the  arts  will  con- 
tinue to  exceed  the  supply.  When  both 
gold  and  silver  were  coined  freely  it  is- 
said  that  when  the  demand  for  one  coin 
increased  so  as  to  raise  its  price  above 
that  of  the  other  the  coinage  of  the 
cheaper  metal  was  increased  and  the 
price  of  the  costlier  metal  soon  fell  to  a 
parity  with  the  other.  Thus  one  metal 
tended  to  counterbalance  the  other  and 
both  were  maintained  at  an  equilibrium,, 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  stability 
in  the  price  of  the  commodities  of  com- 
merce. This  is  an  epitome  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  free  use  of  gold  and 
silver  as  money  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  gold 
has  not  increased  in  value  but  that  the 
commodities  of  commerce  have  decreased 
in  value  because  of  the  relatively  less 
amount  of  human  energy  required  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  inventive  genius  of 
man  has  harnessed  up  the  forces  of  na- 
ture and  compelled  tliem  to  do  his  work, 
and  much  more  than  he  would  be  able  to 
do  alone.  Everything  has  been  cheapened 
but  gold^  and  the  small  class  of  things 
that  new  inventions  have  not  yet  affected. 
It  is  also  held  that  the  supposed  limited 
supply  of  unmined  gold  is  all  a  mistake, 
and  that  later  discoveries  have  revealed 
practically  inexhaustible  supplies  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  that  the  same  geo- 
logical conditions  exist  elsewhere.  The 
inventive  power  of  man  is  producing  gold 
from  the  solid  rock  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  it  was  ever  produced  in  former 
times,  and  the  fear  that  the  supply  will 
run  short  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  also 
said  that  we  need  very  little  gold  any- 
way. Most  of  the  business  of  the  world 
is  transacted  by  a  system  of  credits,  and 
gold  as  a  measure  of  value,  employed  in 
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actual  business  transactions  is  seldom 
used.  They  hold  that  the  standard  of 
value,  after  all,  is  an  ideal  one  based  ul- 
timately upon  work  or  human  energy; 
which  can  be  represented  by  gold  better 
than  by  any  other  metal  because  of  its 
greater  freedom  from  fluctuation  in  value, 
as  estimated  by  this  ideal  standard  of  en- 
ergy. The  prices  of  other  commodities 
may  go  up  or  they  may  go  down  in  rela- 
tion to  this  standard  but  gold  remains 
practically  the  same  forever. 

We  have  placed  this  summary  of  the 
arguments, and  assertions, and  inferences 
of  both  bimetallists  and  monometallists 
side  by  side  that  our  readers  may  com- 
pare them  and  interest  themselves  in  the 
examination  of  the  logic  of  each.  They 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  yet, 
neither  party  seems  able  to  solve  the 
problem  in  a  way  satisfactory  even  to 
itself.  When  these  arguments  are 
stripped  of  their  needless  words  and 
vivid  colorings  and  the  bones  of  them 
are  articulated,  each  presents  an  un- 
shapely ana  incomplete  skeleton.  We 
are  waiting  for  a  Cuvier  in  finance  who 
can  take  one  or  two  of  the  real  bones  of 
this  financial  problem  and  not  only  con- 
struct a  logical  (true)  financial  skeleton, 
but  cover  it  with  the  nerves  and  muscles 
and  other  organs  that  shall  make  it  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  of  practical  utility  in 
putting  order  into  the  chaos  which  the 
selfishness  of  men  has  created.  The 
problem  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  one 
to  settle  if  man  had  from  the  beginning 
been  "as  willing  to  do  justice  to  others 
as  to  exact  it  of  them." 

Gr.  P.  B. 


Meeting  of  the  Pedagogical  Club,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  October  16. 

The  following  report  was  mislaid,  hence  the 
delay  in  publishing  it. — [Ed. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pedagogical 
Club  for  the  year  1894-95  was  held  in  the 
office  of  the  University  at  Normal,  Octo- 
ber 16.  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry  made  a 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  club  to  the 
new  members,  especially  to  those  who 
are  senior  students  in  the  institution. 
Aside  from  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  discussing  live  educational  problems, 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  club  to  be  of  further 
service  to  those  who  have  once  been  stu- 
dents in  the  school,  both  by  letting  them 


know  through  The  Journal  the  trend  of 
thought  in  its  discussions,  and  by  bring- 
ing  forward  in  its  meetings  those  educa- 
tional problems  and  works  that  deserve 
the  special  attention  of  all  teachers.  The 
Dr.  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 
this  phase  of  the  club's  work  might  never 
be  neglected,  and  that  through  the  club 
the  Normal  University  might  still  con- 
tinue to  speak  helpfully  to  old  students. 

The  following  points  were  presented 
as  a  very  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
thoughts  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
of  last  year  (they  are  reported  more  at 
length  in  the  file  of  The  Journal  for 
1893-4): 

1.  Science  teaching  requires  more 
preparation  by  teachers.  2.  The  normal 
school  has  a  double  problem  in  training 
teachers  of  natural  science,  the  training 
of  high  school  teachers,  and  of  grade 
teachers.  3.  Students  in  the  normal 
school  should  study  science  topics  which 
they  can  teach  in  the  grades.  4.  The 
history  of  science  teaching  should  be 
collated  (see  Public-School  Journal, 
February,  1894),  and  its  best  lessons  se- 
cured in  laying  out  any  course.  5.  The 
introduction  of  natural  science  work  into 
the  grades  will  eventually  require  an 
almost  total  reconstruction  of  the  school 
course.  6.  A  course  of  science  studies 
should  be  worked  out  for  the  grades  and 
properly  adjusted  to  the  other  studies. 
(See  Public-School  Journal  for  March 
to  June,  1894).  7.  Science  studies  are 
co-ordinate  with  history  and  literature. 
8.  Botany  and  Zoology  are  the  best 
studies  for  the  lower  grades.  Physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  etc.  should  come 
later.  9.  Science  teaching  in  the  grades 
has  dealt  too  much  with  form  and  too 
little  with  life  history,  function,  adapta- 
tion, etc.  10.  Science  teaching  must  be 
experimental  and  oral,  not  chiefly  from 
books.  11.  Type  studies  should  be  se- 
lected for  detailed  treatment.  They  may 
generally  best  arouse  the  child's  interest 
and  self-activity,  by  appearing  before 
him  as  a  series  of  naturally  unfolding 
problems  for  his  solution.  (See  Public- 
School  Journal  for  April,  1894,  page 
479;  and  June,  1894,  page  584).  12.  Sys- 
tem and  completeness  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  needs  of  elementary  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  primary  grades. 

The  subject  of  discussion  for  this  even- 
ing was  a  course  of  study  prepared  and 
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worked  out  practically  for  the  first  two 
grades  by  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry.  This 
<jourse  seeks  to  exemplify  the  theory  of 
concentration.  The  discussion,  which 
retained  some  connection  with  last  year's 
work,  was  led  by  Professor  David  Felm- 
ley  and  J.  Rose  Colby.  The  following 
points,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  science 
work  in  the  plan,  were  emphasized. 
Those  forms  of  nature  (from  plant  and 
animal  life)  nearest  the  child  should  be 
selected  first  for  study ;  proceed  from  the 
child  outward.  The  child  should  be  in- 
troduced to  them  at  a  time  when  season 
and  the  requirements  of  other  school  ac- 
tivities combine  to  make  them  most  in- 
teresting. So  far  as  possible  study 
plants  and  animals  in  a  natural  se- 
quence; i.e.,  especially  by  comparison, 
for  comparison  is  an  essential  factor  in 
the  methods  of  natural  science.  For  ex- 
ample, the  dog,  as  a  type  of  digitigrade 
carnivora  with  7/,on-retractile  claws,  is 
the  better  understood  when  viewed  in 
comparison  with  the  cat,  a  type  of  digit- 
igrade carnivora,  with  rg-tractile  claws; 
or  with  the  bear,  a  type  of  plantigrade 
carnivora.  Have  constantly  m  mind  the 
idea  of  function  in  both  plant  and  animal. 
In  plant  life,  select  as  types  those  which 
exhibit  most  clearly  the  different  stages 
of  growth,  e.g.,  the  cherry  blossom, 
rather  than  the  apple  blossom. 

Touching  upon  the  co-ordination  of  sci- 
ence work  and  literature  in  the  course, 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  con- 
nections between  the  two  were  not  su- 
perficial and  non-essential,  and  whether 
the  theory  of  concentration  calls  for  or- 
ganic {e.g.,  causal)  connections  between 
studies.  The  answer  was  made  that  such 
connections  are  very  desirable,  where 
possible,  being  of  the  very  spirit  of  sci- 
ence itself;  on  the  other  hand,  connec- 
tions which  are  not  organic,  but  rather 
external,  while  they  may  appear  super- 
ficial and  non-essential  to  the  developed 
science,  must  be  estimated  quite  differ- 
ently when  viewed  in  a  pedagogic  light. 
If  the  child  is  the  center  of  all  efforts  at 
concentration,  they  certainly  have  an  es- 
sential and  organic  place  to  fill  in  his 
mental  life.  This  view  was  further 
strengthened  from  the  practical  side  by 
the  observation  that  the  interest  of  the 
child  is  furthered  by  just  these  external 
<jonnections.    Finally,  as  the  child  ad- 


vances, they  may  become  gradually  more 
organic  and  scientific. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew, 

Normal,  III. 


Is  It  Necessary? 

Ed.  Public  School  Journal: — 

The  idea  of  "culture  epochs"  has  be- 
come epidemic,  and  it  is  quite  the  thing 
to  devote  one's  best  efforts  to  getting  a 
thorough  grasp  on  this  notion  with  a 
view  to  supplying  the  child  at  every  stage 
in  life,  with  just  the  style  of  mental  food 
most  acceptable  to  his  epicurean  palate. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  skillful  use 
of  this  idea  is  the  most  successful  pro- 
cess for  inducing  the  average  child  to 
absorb  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  of 
varieties  in  vogue  with  the  race  at  the 
epochs  of  its  evolution  through  which  the 
child  is  supposed  to  be  hurriedly  passing. 
But  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  load 
up  with  just  those  sorts  of  learning? 

This  "culture  epoch"  idea  is  clearly  a 
natural  out-growth  of  the  doctrine  of  ev- 
olution. "The  importance  of  the  'culture 
epochs'  for  schools  lies  in  the  theory,  ac- 
cepted by  many  great  writers,  that 
children  in  their  growth  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  pass  through  a  series  of  steps 
which  correspond  broadly  to  the  histo- 
rical epochs  of  mankind.  A  child's  life, 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  is  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  the  world's  history."  What- 
ever else  evolution  teaches,  or  does  not 
teach,  it  teaches  most  emphatically  that 
our  mental  and  physical  beings,  our  loves, 
hates,  fears,  our  schools,  churches,  laws 
are  all  evolved  out  of  changing  environ- 
ments and  that  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  environment  there  would 
have  been  no  evolution,  consequently  no 
human  race,  but  only  the  poor,  old  moneron 
of  untold  ages  ago.  But  the  wash  of  the 
600-feet-high  tides,  the  volcanic  convul- 
sions, and  other  forces  of  nature  threw 
different  species  of  animals  into  forced 
environments,  and  thus  evoluted  a  new 
race.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do?  Shall 
we  continue  the  same  old  environments 
and  perpetuate  the  present  mental  nature 
of  the  human  animal?  Is  it  so  desirable 
and  lovable  that  we  should  bend  all  our 
energies  to  perpetuate  it? 

Pigeon  and  dog  fanciers  lay  a  govern- 
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ing  hand  on  environments  and  produce 
new,  and  desirable  breeds  of  birds  and 
dogs,  but  not  by  continuing  the  old  en- 
vironment. 

These  changes  in  surroundings  were 
almost  universally  painful.  Evolution 
has  always  been  attended  by  convulsions 
and  always  pa in/ul.  Samuel  Laing  shows 
how  a  certain  fresh-water  animal  was  ev- 
oluted  artificially  from  a  salt  to  fresh- 
water animal,  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
process  was  painful.  But  if  it  be  argued 
that  the  evolution  of  a  better  race  is 
aimed  at  in  the  "culture  epoch"  idea  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
is  no  change  of  environment  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  we  migjht  at  least  keep 
step  with  dog  and  pigeon  fanciers,  and 
change  the  environment  a  little.  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  war-like  propensities 
of  youth  should  be  fostered  by  such  sto- 
ries as  are  fascinating  to  boys  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age? 

Then  a  little  dash  of  this  brigand  and 
highwayman  should  also  be  provided  for, 
for  man  was  essentially  both,  naturally. 
But  we  would  wonder  why  Charles  J. 
Fox,  Cromwell.  John  Bright,  Gladstone, 
Bacon,  Peel,  Martin  Luther,  Webster, 
Washington,  Napoleon,  did  not  wait  to 
be  born  in  the  day  of  "culture  epoch" 
teaching. 

Would  the  Rugby  school  be  popular  in 
any  American  city  of  to-day?  Not  a 
little  bit!  Why?  Was  it  a  bad  school? 
Did  it  produce  bad  characters?  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  character-building, 
and  Mr.  Arnold's  school  was  essentially 
a  character-builder  of  the  very  best  kind; 
yet,  not  even  Mr.  Arnold  could  get  a 
decent  attendance  now.  Why?  Because 
young  America  is  onto  the  "culture 
epoch"  racket,  and  was,  even  before  edu- 
cators named  it,  and  he  knows  that  every 
microscope  and  telescope  in  the  educa- 
tional world  is  focused  to  find  the  New 
World  of  ideas  for  which  he  is  yelping. 

Wm.  H.  Cook, 

Sheridan,  Cal. 


How  They  Do  It  In  Pennsylvania. 

Callensburg,  Claeion  Co.,  Pa.,  } 
January  31,  1895.  f 

To  the  Teachers: 

In  the  matter  of  graduating  pupils  from  the 
common  schools  I  have  decided  to  work  upon 
the  following  plan: 


1.  There  will  be  no  public  examinations  by 
the  county  superintendent. 

2.  The  pupils  must  not  know  that  the  work 
they  may  be  required  to  do  is  to  determine  if 
they  are  entitled  to  graduate. 

3.  One  written  exercise  must  be  done  by  each 
pupil  for  inspection  by  the  superintendent. 
The  subject  of  such  written  work  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  superintendent. 

In  reaching  your  conclusions  with  reference 
to  the  graduation  of  any  pupil,  you  will  note 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  school  must  be  classified  in  four 
grades  as  laid  out  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  pupils  recommended  must  have  finished 
the  work  of  the  fourth  grade  Schools  of  two 
or  more  rooms  need  not  have  four  grades. 

2.  The  teacher  must  certify  that  the  pupil 
is  of  good  character,  that  is,  not  profane,  nor 
a  liar,  nor  a  truant,  etc. 

3.  The  teacher  must  certify  that  the  written 
work  has  been  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  without  help,  and  without  knowledge 
that  the  work  was  being  done  for  a  diploma. 

This  year  the  written  work  shall  be  a  compo- 
sition on  one  of  the  following  subjects:  1.  "The 
Trees  Around  Our  School  House."  2.  "The 
Animals  I  Have  Seen."  3.  "Our  School  Room." 
4.  "The  Last  Visitor  at  Our  School."  5.  "What 
We  Play  at  Noon,  and  How  We  Play  It." 

The  composition  must  be  written  on  congress 
letter  paper  (8x10  in.)  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper,  with  ink.  The  teacher  will,  in  his  or 
her  own  way,  determine  about  the  grade  that 
a  pupil  ought  to  have,  but  never  let  the  pupil 
know  that  an  examination  is  made  for  a  grade. 
Send  the  recommendation  for  graduation  and 
the  compositions  to  the  county  superintendent 
at  Callensbure',  so  that  he  receives  them  two 
weeks  before  the  close  of  your  school.  If  there 
is  anything  in  these  instructions  that  is  not 
fully  understood  write  me  about  it. 

Very  truly, 
W.  A.  Beer,  County  Superintendent. 


Central  Illinois  Association. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the 
general  meeting  of  this  association  which 
is  to  hold  its  next  session  in  Peoria, 
March  15  and  16.  The  programs  of  the 
round  table  meetings  in  the  afternoon  of 
each  day  were  not  completed  in  time  for 
publication  in  this  number.  The  work 
will  be  along  the  lines  of  advance  on 
which  our  state  is  now  moving  forward. 
The  meeting  will  be  valuable  for  inspira- 
tion and  higher  ideals  of  practice.  There 
will  be  a  large  attendance  and  none  can 
afford  to  remain  away  who  are  able  to  go: 

Friday,  March  15,  10  a.m.— In  Rouse's  Hall, 
Peoria.  Singing  of  150  eighth  grade  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Greene, 
Peoria;  address  of  welcome,  Supt.  N.  C. 
Dougherty:  response  by  the  president,  C.  M. 
Bardwell,  Canton;  singing;  "The  Demands  of 
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the  Age,"  Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis,  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction;  "  Our  Local  and 
State  History,"  Herbert  J.  Barton,  University 
of  Illinois;  appointment  of  committees. 

Friday,  2  p.m. — Round  table  meetings  for 
city  superintendents  and  principals,  grammar 
school  teachers,  intermediate,  primary,  high 
school;  music;  county  superintendents  and 
boards  of  education;  good  programs  have  been 
arranged  for  these. 

Friday,  8  p.m. — Address,  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Saturday,  March  ^6,  9  a.m. — Singing;  re- 
ports of  committees  and  election  of  officers; 
"Observational  Geography  of  the  Lower 
Grades,"  Nathan  T.  Veatch,  Rushville;  "  Ge- 
ography of  the  Higher  Grades,"  S.  B.  Allison, 
Elmwood;  singing;  "Relation  of  Geography 
to  the  Natural  Sciences,"  E.  M.  Van  Petten, 
Bloomington;  "Chalk  Modeling  as  a  Means  of 
Teaching  Geography,"  Miss  Zonia  Baber, 
Cook  County  Normal;  "Relation  of  Geography 
to  Geology,"  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 


The  Bishop*  and  the  Baby. 

A  poor  little  pale-faced  baby. 
Lost  and  hungry  and  cold. 
With  the  chill  wind  pinching  her  tear-wet 
cheeks 

And  ruffling  her  bright  hair's  gold. 

For  just  when  the  busy  people 

Were  hurrying  here  and  yon, 
Buying  their  gifts  for  the  Christmas  tree, 

Her  mother  was  suddenly  gone. 

She  did  not  cry,  poor  midget, 

But  lifted  pitiful  eyes 
At  the  crowds  of  careless  strangers, 

At  the  gray  indifferent  skies. 

Jostled  and  pushed  and  frightened, 

A  tiny  waif  of  the  street, 
With  the  wintry  darkness  falling, 

And  the  snow-flakes  gathering  fleet. 

She  was  seen  by  a  great  kind  giant; 

With  swinging  stride  he  came. 
Even  then  the  angels  in  heaven 

Wrote  Saint  before  his  name. 

From  the  height  of  his  splendid  stature 

He  stooped  to  the  little  maid, 
Lifted  her  up  in  tender  arms. 

And  bade  her  not  be  afraid. 

Against  his  broad  breast  nestled, 
She  clung  like  a  soft  spring  flower 

That  a  breeze  had  caught  and  carried 
To  a  strong  and  sheltered  tower. 

In  his  thick  warm  cloak  he  wrapped  her, 

The  little  shivering  child. 
"I'll  find  your  mother,  baby," 
The  bishop  said,  and  smiled. 

That  smile  like  a  flash  of  the  sunrise— 

'Tis  but  a  memory  dim, 
For  the  years  are  hasting  onward, 

And  we  are  mourning  him, 

*PiiiUips  Brooks. 


The  white  cold  snows  are  drifting 

Where  to-day  he  lies  asleep. 
After  his  life's  long  warfare 

The  soldier's  rest  is  deep. 

But  of  dear  things  said  about  him. 

Of  victories  that  he  won. 
No  sweeter  tale  is  told  than  this, 

Of  his  grace  to  a  little  one. 
— Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


By  virtue  of  an  order  of  sale  issuing 
out  of  Judge  Goodrich's  court  Sheriff 
Baker  has  offered  the  Waco  Female  Col- 
lege for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
cash  to  satisfy  indebtedness  amounting 
to  $54,452.30  in  aggregate.— T'Ae  Cen- 
tral Texan. 


The  destruction  of  school  property  by 
fire  in  this  state  within  the  last  few 
months  is  alarming.  Alabama  Normal 
College  for  girls,  Livingston;  Hunts- 
ville  Female  College;  Blount  College,  at 
Blountsville;  High  School  building,  at 
Clayton;  High  School  building,  at 
Brewton,  last  spring;  and  two  school 
houses  in  Lamar  county  have  been 
burned.  Whether  these  losses  are  the 
result  of  carelessness  or  the  work  of  in- 
cendiaries, there  should  be  greater  care 
exercised  by  teachers  and  by  officers  of 
the  law.  —  Alabama  Educational  Ex- 
change. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Yale  university  has  2,350  students  this  year, 
a  gain  of  148  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Massachusetts  employs  11,714  teachers  in 
her  public  schools.  The  total  amount  of 
money  raised  by  taxation,  for  school  purposes, 
is  $9,778,644.81. 

Henry  Raab  will  work  in  the  Institute  of 
Illinois  next  summer.  He  has  already  made 
engaereraents  with  Brown,  McHenry,  Richland 
and  Effingham  counties  for  August. 

The  people  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  are  earn- 
estly discussing  the  question  of  a  township 
high  school.  We  think  the  more  light  they 
get  on  the  question  the  more  they  will  ap- 
prove the  movement. 

Any  school  board  preparing  to  build  a  school 
house  should  send  to  Reeves  &  Baillie,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  for  a  free  copy  of  their  book  entitled 
"Schools,"  which  contains  plans,  elevations 
and  estimates.  See  their  ad.  Teachers,  let 
your  boards  know  about  this. 
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City  superintendents  are  requested  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  teachers  who  are  not 
now  readers  of  The  Journal,  to  our  liberal 
offer  to  new  subscribers  in  this  issue. 

Our  JouKNALS  for  November,  1894,  are  all 
gone.  Any  subscriber  sending  us  a  copy  will 
have  his  subscription  extended  two  months. 
Be  sure  to  give  your  address  when  sending. 

Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  of  the  famous  "Keeley 
cure,"  commends  in  high  terms  "Doctor 
Judas,  a  Portrayal  of  the  Opium  Habit."  This 
is  a  book  recently  published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.    See  their  ad. 

The  Western  Drawing  Teachers  will  hold 
their  second  annual  meeting  at  Aurora,  Illinois, 
March  28-30.  Their  program  is  full  of  prac- 
tical topics.  Harriet  C.  Magee,  of  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  is  the  secretary. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  lately 
published  Second  Book  in  Physiology,  written 
by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.  The  subject  is  ably 
handled,  and  the  printing  and  paper  are  extra 
good.  The  illustrative  pictures  and  diagrams 
are  among  the  best  we  have  examined. 

The  teachers  in  the  township  high  school  of 
Taylorville,  Illinois,  will  study,  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  "The  Herbartian  Movement  in 
Education,"  in  serai-monthly  meetings.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  is  mani- 
fested. Principal  Andrews  conducts  the 
meetings. 

Dr.  R.  Heber  Holbrook,  vice-president  of 
the  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is 
preparing  a  work  on  the  "First  Principles  of 
the  Science  of  Education."  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  his  lectures  at  teachers'  institutes 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Washington's  birthday  is  past.  Did  you 
neglect  to  get  a  flag  to  raise  at  your  school  on 
that  day?  If  you  did,  don't  let  Memorial  day 
get  too  near  before  sending  in  your  order.  Our 
prices,  published  in  every  issue  of  The 
Journal,  are  for  the  best  American  standard 
bunting,  and  guaranteed  first-class  in  work- 
manship or  money  refunded. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

"Is  the  concert  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  our  churches  good  pedagogy? 

A  Subscriber." 

We  invite  our  readers  to  give  their  opinion 
on  this  question.  We  may  then  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Have  you  noticed  our  new  prices  on  bunting 
flags  in  another  column?  We  could  make 
them  lower  still,  but  should  have  to  handle 
second-class  bunting,  and  this  would  not  give 
satisfaction.  We  sell  nothing  but  the  very 
best  standard  American  bunting,  and  will  re- 
fund your  money  if  they  are  not  satisfactory. 
Order  a  flag  for  Memorial  day. 

Notwithstanding  very  unfavorable  weather, 
about  one  hundred  attended  the  meeeting  of 
teachers  at  Geneseo,  Illinois,  on  February  1st, 


a  larger  part  being  ladies.  This  was  a  meeting 
of  the  "Northern  Henry  County  Teachers' 
Association."  The  interest  speaks  well  for 
County  Superintendent  Luther  and  City  Super- 
intendent Miller. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  have  sent  to  our 
editorial  table  one  of  their  recent  publications, 
American  Writers  of  To-Day.  Prof.  Henry 
C.  Vedder  is  the  author,  and  he  has  given  to 
the  world  a  production  worthy  of  a  place 
among  our  books.  He  has  interspersed  spicy 
biography  in  a  critical  review  of  the  leading 
authors  of  to-day.  Students  of  American 
literature  will  appreciate  Mr.  Vedder's  effort 
to  place  so  good  a  volume  within  their  reach. 

LINCOLN  MONUMENT. 

An  effort  will  be  made  this  winter  to  have 
the  state  of  Illinois  take  sole  charge  of  the 
Lincoln  monument,  preserving  it,  guarding  it, 
and  making  access  to  it  free  for  ever.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  word.  Let  the  monument  to  his  memory 
be  in  charge  of  this  commonwealth,  by  all 
means,  and  let  no  one  be  forbidden  access  to 
this  memorial  for  want  of  an  admittance  fee. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
formerly  editor  of  Education,  and  since  he 
sold  that  periodical  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is 
now  in  the  field  as  an  institute  lecturer  and 
instructor.  He  has  recently  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Cincinnati  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  one  thousand  teachers  who  listened 
to  him.  Mr.  Mowry  is  the  author  of  some 
valuable  books,  and  for  years  has  been  one  of 
the  educational  leaders  of  New  England.  His 
present  address  is  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 

Superintendent  Henry  Sabin  is  devising 
ways  and  means  of  interesting  the  people  in 
better  schools.  To  have  better  schools  re- 
quires better  teachers.  But  until  the  people 
feel  the  importance  of  employing  better  teach- 
ers there  will  be  no  general  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  mass  of  teachers  to  better  prepare 
themselves.  One  thing  that  gives  promise  of 
some  success,  is  the  preparation  and  printing 
for  distribution  to  the  state  press  of  appeals, 
arguments,  etc.,  to  be  published  from  week 
to  week  in  the  country  papers.  It  has  always 
been  a  marvel  to  us  that  superintendents 
everywhere  do  not  make  a  systematic  use  of 
the  public  press  to  educate  the  public. 

We  learn  that  the  teachers  of  Alexander 
county,  Illinois,  held  a  very  successful  insti- 
tute at  Cairo  on  February  15  and  16.  About 
250  attended,  coming  from  three  counties  in 
Illinois,  together  with  a  large  representation 
from  neighboring  parts  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  The  program  had  announced  the 
close  of  the  session  at  noon  on  Saturday,  but 
the  interest  was  so  great  that  it  was  voted  to 
remain  through  the  afternoon.  Prof.  W.  F. 
Kocheleau,  of  the  Southern  Normal  Univer- 
sity, gave  three  lectures,  and  Prof.  Krohn,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  gave  two.  Super- 
intendent Clendenen  and  his  teachers  took 
care  of  the  crowd  in  most  creditable  style. 
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Superintendent  C.  M.  Jordan  was  re-elected 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis on  January  29,  for  three  years.  Salary, 
$4,000.  The  board  of  education  adopted  a 
very  flattering  resolution  of  appreciation  of 
his  services  in  the  past. 

Dr.  William  H.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia, 
now  93  years  old,  recently  preached  a  sermon 
in  commemoration  of  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Philadelphia  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  resigning  in  1875. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  finds  from  recently  published  sta- 
tistics, that  in  towns  of  that  state  paying  330 
to  $35  a  month  for  female  teachers  there  are 
24  per  cent  of  the  teachers  normally  trained; 
while  in  towns  paying  $45  or  more,  40  per  cent 
are  from  the  normal  schools. 

The  February  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  of  which  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is 
editor,  is  something  for  the  American  school- 
master to  be  proud  of.  That  superintendent 
is  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  magazine, 
or  else  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  chump,  if  he  does 
not  read  it  regularly. 

In  a  notice  published  in  the  Dec  ember  num- 
ber, of  "Freytag's  Technique  of  the  Drama," 
published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  we  neglected 
to  say  that  the  excellent  translation  of  this 
work  is  by  Prof.  E.  J.  MacEwan,  well-known 
in  educational  circles  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Utah.  His  present  address  is  Logan, 
Utah. 

WHAT  IS  IT  TO  TEACH? 

Definitions — To  waken  the  slumbering  world 
of  mind,  to  help  it  to  banish  the  clouds  that 
prevent  it  from  seeing  its  connection  with  and 
knowing  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  of  the 
sublime  universe  in  which  it  moves,  is  to 
teach. — Junta  Clevenger,  Palmyra,  Illinois. 

The  legislature  of  California  has  dealt  very 
generously  with  the  Normal  School  at  Chico, 
in  appropriating  $11,000  for  ornamentation  of 
grounds,  repairs,  and  an  additional  building, 
together  with  $52,000  to  cover  current  expenses 
for  the  next  two  years.  The  general  appro- 
priation is  increased  $8,000;  two  extra  teachers 
will  be  employed.  The  school  has  about 
200  students. 

A  HINT. 

In  September  last,  an  assistant  teacher  had 
nine  boys  and  nine  girls  put  into  her  class  in 
algebra;  on  January  1,  there  were  two  boys 
left.  "That  is  just  the  way  with  that  teacher," 
said  the  principal.  "She  drives  the  boys  out 
with  her  tongue.  'You  must  be  a  smart  boy 
not  to  be  able  to  get  that  when  all  the  girls 
have  done  it,'  seems  little  to  say,  but  the  boys 
won't  stay  and  hear  it." — New  York  School 
Journal. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  Houston,  Texas, 
has  dedicated  five  ward  school  buildings,  cost- 
ing $100,000.  The  new  high-school  building, 
now  in  process  of  erection,  will  cost  another 


$100,000  when  completed.  According  to  the 
cut  now  before  us,  it  will  be  a  magnificent 
structure.  We  learn  that  the  city  council  re- 
cently voted  to  appropriate  still  another  $100,- 
000  for  school  buildings.  This  is  as  we  should 
expect,  with  Superintendent  W.  S.  Sutton  at 
the  head  of  the  schools. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  can 
furnish  portaits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
life  size,  that  are  artistic  in  execution,  and 
from  photogravure  copies  of  the  best  paint- 
ings, for  $1.00  each,  post  paid.  ^ 

The  Public-School  Journal  will  publish 
Dr.  Harris's  Report  on  Correlation  of  Studies 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  notes  and  annota- 
tions upon  the  different  sections  of  it  by  the 
editor.  This  is  the  report  of  chief  importance 
to  the  elementary  school  worker  at  this  time, 
whether  superintendent  or  teacher.  The 
price  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  15  cents,  or  $10 
per  hundred. 

Said  an  eminent  teacher  in  a  recent  address: 
"Schools  are  designed  for  the  development  of 
truth,  but  lives  may  be  moulded  by  the 
teacher."  This  thought  is  worth  pondering, 
as  respects  any  school;  but  it  has  most  force 
with  reference  to  the  common,  public  schools. 
And  yet  the  question  concerning  a  teacher  in 
these  schools,  is  oftener  what  does  he  know? 
Or,  what  can  he  do?  rather  than  what  is  he? 
We  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher. 

For  a  long  time,  the  reports  of  the  normal 
school  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  have  almost  in- 
variably contained  the  statement  that  "the 
attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before."  This 
phenomenon  still  continues;  it  is  said  that 
2,107  were  enrolled  at  the  last  term,  and  that 
the  present  term  will  show  an  increase  of 
fully  200!  President  Brown  says,  in  a  recent 
letter:  "We  are  determined  to  give  the  best 
possible  advantages  for  accomplishing  the 
greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time,  yet  at  the 
least  expense."  Such  an  aim  suggests  an  ex- 
planation for  the  great  success  of  this  school. 

do  you  WANT  A  BETTER  PLACE? 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  school 
authorities  begin  to  look  for  teachers  to  fill 
vacancies  that  they  know  will  occur  in  their 
corps  of  teachers  next  year.  Never  before 
have  superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
discriminated sosharply  anddemanded  somuch 
in  the  way  of  scholarship  and  demonstrated 
efficiency  as  now.  The  time  for  the  man  or 
woman  with  a  good  record  has  come.  If  you 
want  a  better  place  and  can  show  a  record 
that  deserves  it  now  is  the  time  to  come  to  the 
front.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  cre- 
dentials to  the  Public-School  Bureau,  which 
will  immediately  proceed  to  learn  what  position 
you  can  best  fill.  It  has  many  calls  for  super- 
intendents, professors  in  colleges,  principalsof 
high  schools,  teachers  in  high  schools,  teach- 
ers in  the  grades,  and  kindergartners.  A  good 
teacher  can  get  a  good  place,  and  never  so 
easily  and  surely  as  now.  Address,  Pnblic- 
School  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111. 
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City  superintendents  are  requested  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  teachers  to  our  special 
offer  to  new  subsbribers  in  another  column. 

A  telegram  from  Cambridge,  Feb.  19,  says: 
"The  Harvard  faculty  have  voted  to  abolish 
inter-collegiate  foot  ball. 

State  Superintendent  Inglis,  of  Illinois, 
says  that  teachers  of  institutes  must  have  a 
license  from  the  state  department.  This  is 
right. 

Prof.  C.  A.  McMurry's  last  book,  "Special 
Method  in  Reading,"  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular;  we  hear  nothing  but  praise  from 
all  who  have  examined  it. 

An  eminent  teacher  In  California  says  in  a 
recent  letter:  "Protecting  text-books  from 
competition  by  law,  takes  the  brains  out  of 
them.    California  can  show  samples." 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Fairman,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Shurtleff  College,  died  on  February 
14,  after  an  illness  of  only  one  week.  He  had 
been  a  professor  in  the  college  for  twenty 
years. 

The  subscriber  who  is  vexed  because  The 
Journal  did  not  stop  coming  when  his  sub- 
scription ended,  has  not  become  altogether  ex- 
tinct. If  he  will  read  carefully  all  our  pages, 
he  will  find  out  a  simple  way  of  stopping  The 
Journal. 

Benton  Harbor's  handsome  new  High  School 
building  burned  Jan.  31;  300  pupils  marched 
out  in  single  file  in  safety.  Loss  $13,000,  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  The  fires  were  started  by 
plumbers  thawing  outpipes.  Effective  method, 
but  slightly  expensive,  as  plumbing  generally 
is. — School  Moderator. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Churchill,  teacher  of  vocal  music 
in  Hillsdale  College,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  accepted  the  position  of  musical  director 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School  at 
Plattsville,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  very 
energetic,  genial,  and  able  instructor.  He  will 
be  missed  in  Michigan. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  says  that  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  elementary  school  act  in  England, 
in  1870,  the  number  of  children  In  the  schools 
has  increased  from  1,500,000  to  5,000,000;  and 
the  number  of  persons  in  prison  has  decreased 
from  13,000  to  5,000;  Journal's  delinquents 
have  fallen  from  14,000  to  5,000  in  number. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Boys  and  Oirls,  by  Mrs. 
McMurry  and  Mrs.  Husted,  is  having  a  great 
run.  This  story  has  been  taught  many  times 
by  these  excellent  primary  teachers  to  the  sec- 
ond and  third  year  pupils  and  this  version  of 
it,  together  with  the  suggestions  of  method  of 
teaching  it,  are  the  results  of  this  experience. 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  these  grades  is  not  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  literary  form,  to  be  sure. 
Such  children  could  not  use  his  text.  But  the 
story  in  child  language  is  intensely  interesting 
and  of  great  educational  value  when  well 
taught.    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 


TO  STOP  OR  NOT  TO  STOr. 

Occasionally  some  subscriber  writes  angrily 
when  we  send  him  a  statement  of  his  arrear- 
ages, because  we  did  not  stop  The  Journal 
when  the  time  expired  for  which  he  had  paid. 
Much  more  frequently  some  one  expresses 
gratification  that  we  have  not  stopped  his  pa- 
per the  moment  he  began  to  fall  in  arrears.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  prefer- 
ences of  our  subscribers.  Our  rule,  however, 
is  to  send  Thk  Journal  till  it  is  ordered 
stopped,  and  all  arrearages  are  paid.  We  do 
this  because  we  believe  that  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  best  and  most  of  our  patrons;  (2) 
because  this  is  the  custom  of  nearly  all  first- 
class  periodicals;  (3)  because  it  is  legal  and 
legitimate.  If,  however,  we  are  notified  at  the 
office,  when  the  subscription  is  sent  us,  that  it 
is  to  close  when  the  time  paid  for  has  expired, 
it  will  stop  at  that  time. 

GRATIFYING. 

During  the  last  month  we  have  received 
a  large  number  of  letters  containing  remit- 
tances, and  thanking  us  for  continuing  The 
Journal  after  payment  for  subscription  had 
expired.    The  following  is  a  specimen: 

"I  like  The  Journal  very  much,  and  thank 
you  for  sending  it  after  my  subscription  had 
expired. 

 ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal." 

report  of  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 

The  March  number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view is  filled  with  the  three  reports  of  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which 
were  made  at  the  Cleveland  convention.  The 
price  per  copy  is  35  cents. 

We  learn  from  several  sources  that  the 
meeting  at  Galveston  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  December,  was  a  great 
success.  We  append  a  few  words  from  a 
Texas  correspondent,  and  regret  that  we  have 
not  space  for  a  fuller  notice  at  this  time. 

"Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  was  present  during  the 
entire  three  days'  session,  and  spoke  on  many 
subjects  when  under  discussion.  His  talk  on 
the  "Ideal  Course  of  Study,"  was  a  masterlv 
effort.  It  was  so  profound  in  philosophy  and 
so  pregnant  with  thought,  that  Dr.  O.  H. 
Cooper,  who  was  on  the  program  to  discuss  it, 
said  that  he  was  not  able  to  discuss  it.  Dr.  J. 
Baldwin,  who  was  also  on  the  program  to  dis- 
cuss the  same  speech,  said  he  would  have  to 
have  six  months  to  digest  before  attempting 
to  discuss  it.  Now,  to  some  people  this  would 
seem  unbecoming  the  two  gentlemen,  but  to 
those,  who  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it,  their  replies  are  tributes  to  theirgood  judg- 
ment. Is  there  a  painter  living  who  could 
add  a  particle  to  Raphael's  masterpiece? 

"The  meeting  was  a  great  benefit  to  all  who 
attended,  bringing  together  as  it  did  so  many 
people  from  the  several  southern  states. 

"The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  M." 

McMurry's  General  Method  can  be  had  by 
addret^sing  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111.    Price,  75  cents. 
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Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  contributed  a  very  valuable  article  to  the 
March  number  of  The  Atlantic  on  "The  Direc- 
tion of  Education."  We  recommend  to  our 
readers  that  they  read  it.  It  will  lighten  the 
dark  road  to  some  and  confirm  others  in  the 
better  way  upon  which  they  have  entered. 

One  of  the  leading  city  superintendents  of 
Ohio,  writes  us  as  follows:  "I  have  used  Mc- 
Murry's  General  Method  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing for  a  year,  in  my  teachers'  class.  It  is  a 
great  book— a  sound  book— bringing  with  it  an 
abundance  of  good  things,  and  foretelling  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  There  is  nothing  like  it, 
for  inspiration  and  for  guidance." 

Early  in  February,  Dr.  James  R.  Boise,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city.  He  had  just  completed  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  but  had  laid  down  active  work  in 
instruction  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  was  a 
teacher  for  fifty  years,  having  taken  the  chair 
or  Greek  in  Brown  University,  in  1843.  He  was 
professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
fifteen  years.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  Greek  scholors  that  the  country 
has  ever  produced. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  FLAGS. 

Send  to  The  Public-School  Journal  for 
the  best  bunting  flag  in  the  market  for  the 
least  money.  We  sell  them  lower  than  you 
can  buy  them  of  the  manufacturer,  for  the 
reason  that  we  get  the  largest  discounts  on 
account  of  the  great  number  we  buy  and  we 
sell  at  less  profit  than  other  dealers  because 
we  wish  to  favor  our  subscribers  and  their 
friends.  Write  us  for  a  flag  for  memorial  day, 
which  is  near  at  hand. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  DeGarmo's  "Tales 
of  Troy"  in  full  cloth  and  good  style.  Price 
40  cents  per  copy;  liberal  discount  to  classes. 
It  IS  the  best  of  supplementary  reading  for 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  for  the  reason 
that  It  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  narrated 
by  Homer  and  Vergil.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  allusions  to  these  narratives.  Besides,  the 
stories  are  intensely  interesting.  Order  of 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

The  following  is  the  preliminary  program 
of  the  eighth  literary  school,  season  of  1895, 
to  be  given  in  Chicago  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  10  Van  Bu- 
ren  street,  during  Easter  week,  beginning 
Monday  evening,  April  15,  and  ending  Satur- 
day morning,  April  20. 

The  morning  lectures  will  begin  at  half  past 
ten  o'clock,  the  evening  lectures  at  eight 
o'clock.  Each  lecture  will  be  followed  by  dis- 
cussions in  which  all  present  are  invited  to 
participate. 

The  school  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Denton 
J.  Snider.  The  following  lecturers  have  been 
invited:  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  Dr.  N.  D. 
Hillis,  Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Sherman,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  and  Prof.  Frederick  Starr. 


Tickets  for  full  course  of  ten  lectures,  $5.00; 
single  admission,  75  cents:  to  clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  course  tickets,  $4.00  each. 

Let  us  all  go  to  the  Peoria  meeting  March 
15.    See  program. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  The  Journal,  is  spend- 
ing March  in  Massachusetts,  his  old  home. 

Houghton  &  Mifflin  have  named  and  given 
in  this  number,  prices  of  the  books  they  pub- 
lish that  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  McMurry's 
Special  Method  in  Reading.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

McMurry's  Classic  Tales  for  the  Little 
Ones  is  a  series  of  stories  in  child  language 
for  first  and  second-year  grades.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  nearly  every  story  is  a  literary 
gem.    See  advertisement  in  this  number. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal 
School,  recently  visited  the  Normal  School  at 
Normal,  and  The  Public-School  Journal 
office.  As  his  locks  grow  gray  his  heart  grows 
young.  Education  in  America  owes  a  great 
debt  to  this  noble  man. 

A  school  of  applied  ethics. 
The  Summer  School  of  Applied  Ethics  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  has  added  a  de- 
partment of  education  to  the  departments 
already  existing.  The  experiment,  which  was 
tried  last  summer,  of  having  an  educational 
conference  lasting  only  one  week,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  been  decided  to  transform 
the  conference  into  a  department.  A  special 
direction  of  this  department  has  been  assigned 
to  a  separate  committee  of  three,  but  this  de- 
partment, like  all  the  others,  is,  of  course, under 
the  general  management  of  the  dean  of  the 
school.  The  sessions  of  the  new  department 
will  be  held  during  the  two  weeks  beginning 
near  the  end  of  July  and  ending  about 
August  13. 

The  new  department  does  not  enter  into 
competition  directly  with  existing  summer 
schools,  for  the  aim  is  neither  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  subjects  nor  in  the  theory, 
history,  and  art  of  education,  but  to  consider 
education  as  a  social  force  and  its  relation  to 
other  social  forces.  It  is  intended  to  devote 
not  less  than  a  week  to  the  discussion  of  some 
broad,  central  theme.  Lectures  will  be  given 
and  frequent  conferences  for  ample  and  free 
discussion  will  be  held.  Moreover,  the  several 
departments  of  the  School  of  Ethics,  namely, 
ethics,  economy,  politics,  religion  and  educa- 
tion, are  closely  correlated,  so  that  a  student 
pursues  the  problems  of  the  day  in  these  sev- 
eral fields  along  convp.rging  lines.  The  op- 
portunity for  this  correlated  study  is  one  of 
the  unique  and  important  features  of  the 
School  of  Ethics,  and  one  that  commends 
itself  especially  to  many  persons. 

The  committee  of  three  consists  of  Samuel 
T.  Dutton,  city  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts;  Ray  Greene  Huling, 
headmaster  English  high  school,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Paul  H.  Hanus,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  and  art  of  ^^eaching.  Har- 
vard university. 
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Superintendent  A.  B.  Poland  is  re-appointed 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
New  Jersey,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In 
that  state  this  ofiBcer  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  State 
Superintendent  Poland  has  filled  the  office 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  educational 
people  and  to  the  citizens  at  large. 

W.  W.  Stetson  succeeds  N.  A.  Luce  as  state 
superintendent  of  Maine.  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Education  says  of  him:  "He 
brings  to  the  work  some  qualities  which  the 
hour  demands,  that  no  predecessor  has  pos- 
sessed to  such  an  extent.  On  the  platform,  in 
the  legislative  committee  room,  in  educational 
councils,  and  the  schools,  he  will  be  a  positive 
force."  Mr.  Stetson  taught  for  some  time  in 
Illinois. 


Tlie  Magazines. 

Frederick  Harrison  discusses  in  the  March 
Forum  "Charlotte  Bronte's  Place  in  Litera- 
ture;" and  in  the  same  number  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  will  write  of  "The  Two  Eternal  Types 
in  Fiction." 

Lady  Aberdeen  tried  a  novel  solution  of  the 
ever-vexing  servant  girl  problem  in  her  homes 
in  Scotland  and  Canada,  and  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  she  ex- 
explained  the  method  she  adopted 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  contains 
an  educational  paper  by  Prof.  N.  G.  Shaler, 
who  treats  of  the  Direction  of  Education.  John 
T.  Trowbridge  writes  Some  Confessions  of  a 
novel  Writer.    Bliss  Carman  has  a  poem. 

Prof.  William  Cranston  Lawton  discusses 
"The  Artist's  Compensations."  Prof.  H.  H. 
Boyeson  furnishes"A  Youthful  Reminiscence," 
and  C.  W.  Lucas,  as  "Doolittle,"  writes  "An 
Open  Letter"  to  Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  March 
number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  High  School  Observer,  Vol.  I,  No.  I, 
is  the  initial  number  of  a  neat  16-page  folio 
published  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  in 
Decatur,  Illinois.  It  contains  some  substan- 
tial articles,  a  good  deal  of  fun,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  news  of  special  interest  to  the  pupils 
and  their  friends.   Success  to  it. 

A  wholesome  and  feeling  view  of  the  woman 
question,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
appeared  in  the  March  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  Mrs.  Smith  entitles  her  essay  "The 
Mother  as  a  Power  for  Woman's  Advance- 
ment," and  shows  that  women,  especially 
mothers,  have  opportunities  for  advancement 
far  superior  to  what  any  proposed  laws  could 
give  them. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  February. pub- 
lishes ah  ajppreciatlve  estimate  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  from  the  pen  of  Charles  D.  Lanier, 
The  same  number  contains  a  survey  of  the 
field  of    contemporary  romance-writing  by 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  who  cleverly  charac- 
terizes the  various  members  of  Stevenson's 
"school,"  if  such  a  group  of  writers  may  be 
said  to  exist,  and  other  prominent  novelists  of 
the  day  who  may  fairly  be  counted  among  his 
successors. 

The  North  American  Review^  for  Febru- 
ary opens  with  three  timely  articles  on  the 
currency  question,  which  are  bracketed  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  "The  Financial  Mud- 
dle." They  are  written  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture J.  Sterling  Morton,  Representative 
William  M.  Springer,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
Henry  W.  Cannon,  pr*-sident  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  and  formerly  comp- 
troller of  the  currency. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Century  Prof. 
Sloan  treats  of  Napoleon  as  a  French  patriot. 
The  important  but  little  known  Corsican  pe- 
riod has  now  been  covered,  and  Napoleon  is 
seen  in  Paris  society,  and  as  the  General  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  record  of  his  life  is 
continued  through  the  important  "day  of  the 
Paris  Sections"  to  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Josephine,  of  whom  there  is  a  beautiful 
portrait,  printed  as  the  frontispiece,  from  a 
little-known  waler-color  by  Isabey. 


Among:  the  Books. 

The  American  Book  Company  have  recently 
published  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry.  It 
is  an  excellent  work  by  F.  H.  Storer,  professor 
of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Harvard  college, 
and  W.  B.  Lindsay,  professor  of  general  and 
analytical  chemistry  in  Dickenson  college. 
Superintendents  needing  a  first  class  text  in 
chemistry  will  find  this  book  good. 

The  Werner  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  pub- 
lished a  new  Mental  Arithmetic.  It  is  the  first 
school  text-book  that  has  originated  with  that 
active  and  enterprising  firm.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  list  of 
new  text-books  by  a  firm  which  is  amply  able 
to  place  its  books  upon  the  market.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  house  is  preparing  a  new  se- 
ries of  geographies.  These  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest.  The  public  will  judge  of  its 
ability  to  meet  present  educational  demands 
by  the  adaptation  of  these  geographies  to  the 
best  modern  ideas  of  teaching  this  subject. 

Colomba,  by  Prosper  Merimee,  is  a  French 
story  of  Corsica  containing  both  the  history 
and  the  epitome  of  Corsican  characteristics — 
feuds,  fierce  love  of  independence,  rugged  and 
rude,  but  stern  love  of  justice.  The  island  of 
Corsica  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
modern  history,  and  Prosper  Merimee  is  one  of 
those  transparent  writers  whom  Goethe  de- 
scribes as  "  perfect  watches,  in  transparent 
crystal,  upon  which  one  sees  at  the  same  time 
the  exact  boar  and  all  the  play  of  the  interior 
mechanism."  We  can  think  of  no  better  se- 
If^ction  !for  a  class  studying  French  than  this. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  published  by  Henry 
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Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  sells  for  60  cents 
per  copy.  It  is  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  A.  Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  who  is 
assistant  professor  of  French  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  prepared  a  Text- Book  of  Selec- 
tions from  Ovid,  with  an  introduction,  notes, 
and  a  vocabulary.  It  is  published  by  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston.  The  introduction  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  excellent  summary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  The  selections  from 
Ovid  have  been  ma  le  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  students  beginning  to  read  Latin 
poetry  with  this  author.  They  are  short  and 
complete  in  themselves  and  many  of  them  are 
so  easy  as  to  be  useful  for  sight  reading.  With 
the  study  of  Ovid  begins,  generally,  a  serious 
study  of  mythology,  hence  the  introduction 
with  its  extensive  treatment  of  this  subject. 
The  book  is  already  in  use  in  many  of  the  best 
hign  schools  in  the  country  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

Institutinnnl  Ethics  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
by  Marietta  Kies,  Ph.  D.,  wh5ch  is  published 
by  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston  and  Chicago.  The 
introductory  price  is  $1.25.  This  volume  con- 
tains a  philosophic  discussion  of  the  present 
institutional  world  as  to  the  principles  active 
in  it,  and  the  history  of  their  development. 
The  topics  discus-ed  in  the  different  chapters 
are:  1,  Justice  and  Grace  as  active  in  the  Uni- 
verse; 2,  Character  of  the  Individual;  3,  Fam- 
ily, School,  State,  and  Church;  4,  The  Family 
the  Fundamental  Institution;  5,  The  School  a 
Minor  Institution;  6,  The  State  as  a  Protector 
of  the  Individual  and  as  giving  opportunity 
for  his  full  self-development;  7,  The  Church 
as  an  aid  to  the  Individual  in  his  efforts  to- 
ward perfection. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  clear  and  pleasing, 
and  the  contents  are  the  best  stimulus  to  good 
thinking  that  have  been  given  to  young  people 
for  many  a  day.  We  know  of  no  more  health- 
ful, moral,  and  intellectual  tonic  than  this 
little  volume  affords. 

The  Rand-McNally  Orammar  School  Geogra- 
phy is  a  large,  handsome  quarto  of  160  pages. 
With  the  Primary  Geography  noticed  in  the 
February  Journal  it  constitutes  the  series  of 
geographical  text-books  just  published  by  this 
enterprising  house.  There  is  much  more  of 
physical  geography,  and  of  explanation  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  related  facts  of  physics 
and  astronomy  than  is  commonly  found  in 
text-books  of  this  grade.  The  first  38  pages 
of  the  book  are  occupied  with  these  matters. 
Then  follows  the  study  of  the  different  conti- 
nents and  countries.  About  half  the  remain- 
ing space  is  devoted  to  North  America;  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion,  however,  is  given 
to  any  other  parts  than  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  the  idea  is  prominent  all  through  the 
book,  that  it  is  prepared  for  children  of  this 
country,  and  that  one  of  its  chief  purposes  is  to 
lead  them  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
this  glorious  land  they  have  for  a  home.  The 
maps  and  illustrations  are  excellent,  the  paper 
and  print  are  good,  and  the  book  is  tastefully 


and  strongly  bound.  Boards  of  education  and 
teachers  looking  for  new  text-books  in  geogra- 
phy should  carefully  examine  this  series  before 
making  a  choice. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  of  Chicago  and 
Boston,  have  brought  out  a  new  manual  of 
English  literature,  which  is  entitled  an  Intro- 
duction to  English  Literature,  of  which  Prof.  R. 
V.  S.  Painter  is  the  author.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  attract  general 
attention  to  the  book.  It  is  a  modern  book 
pursuing  modern  methods  in  the  study  of 
literature.  The  plan  provides  for  the  study  of 
complete  masterpieces  from  Chaucer  to  Tenny- 
son. Sufficient  space  is  given  to  the  history  of 
each  literary  epoch  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  conditions  under  which  each 
masterpiece  was  written.  These  masterpieces 
are  also  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  contin- 
ued whole  showing  the  process  of  the  growth 
of  English  literature  from  the  beginning.  The 
plan  of  treatment  is:  1.  A  general  survey  of 
English  history  in  each  of  the  seven  epochs  of 
English  literature.  8.  An  E-^say  upon  each 
author  in  Mr.  Painter's  best  vein.  3.  The  text 
of  each  masterpiece  and  full  notes,  explanatory 
and  critical,  following  it.  Complete  wholes  of 
the  great  writers  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson 
are  selected  for  study.  The  mastery  of  these 
alone  will  give  the  student  a  valuable  treasure 
of  literary  knowledge.  The  book  is  one  of 
gr^at  value  and  cannot  fail  to  become  a  popu- 
lar text-book  in  literature  in  all  schools  where 
this  subject  is  studied. 


A  Tonic 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFORD  CHESIICAIi  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 
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"THERE  IS   DANGER  IN  DELAY." 

Since  1861  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
catarrh.  I  tried  Ely's  Cream  Balm  and  to  all 
appearances  am  cured.  Terrible  headaches, 
from  which  I  had  long  suffered  are  gone. — W. 
J.  Hitchcock,  late  major  U.  S.  Vol.  and  A.  A. 
Gen.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  has  completely  cured  me 
of  catarrh  when  everything  else  failed.  Many 
acquaintances  have  used  it  with  excellent  re- 
sults.—Alfred  W.  Stevens,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

Price  of  Cream  Balm  is  fifty  cents. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  been  chosen  as 
the  in-coming  state  superintendent  of  New 
York;  he  will  assume  his  new  duties  in  April. 
For  two  reasons  this  was  an  appointment  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  made.  (1)  Mr.  Skinner  has 
excellent  qualifications  for  the  office;  (3)  the 
appointment  is  in  the  line  of  civil  service  pro- 
motion. Mr.  Skinner  was  assistant  superin- 
tendent with  the  republican  Judge  Draper 
and  with  the  present  incumbent,  J.  F. 
Crooker,  democrat. 

A  New  York  tailor,  after  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience, said:  "I  never  try  a  coat  on  a  man 
without  learning  something."  To  learn  some- 
thing more  about  teaching,  send  to  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  their  Teach- 
ers' Help,  a  catalogue  of  400  books  and  aids, 
some  of  which  would  be  of  great  help  to  you. 
To  any  one  answering  this  advertisement,  and 
sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Kellogg's  "Life  of 
Pestalozzi"  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


WHERE  MEN  MAY  SECURE  WORK. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  where  you  can  secure 
employment  at  good  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  an  opportunity  to  get  and  pay  for  a 
good  home  of  your  own?  If  you  do,  write  a 
letter  to  Frederick  Abbot,  land  commissioner, 
Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  he  will  send  you  a  little 
pamphlet  which  will  give  you  the  information. 

William  E.  Sheldon,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.  for 
twenty  years,  has  gone,  with  a  large  party,  on 
a  trip  to  Bermuda  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Mr.  Sheldon  has  well  earned  this  vacation. 
He  is  known  personally,  perhaps,  to  more 
educational  people  than  any  other  man  in 
America,  and  all  will  wish  for  him  both  enjoy- 
ment and  recuperation. 

Don't  wait  too  long  before  ordering  that  flag 
for  your  Memorial-day  exercises.  Remember 
that  every  one  wants  a  flag  at  that  time,  and 
if  you  delay  sending  in  your  order  you  may  be 
late  getting  the  flag.  (See  our  price  list  in 
this  Journal. 

A  lady  writes  from  Elgin,  Illinois,  that  Mc- 
Murry's  General  Method  is  being  studied  by 
fifteen  of  the  primary  teachers  there,  and  is 
"awakening  them  to  the  great  aim  of  educa- 
tion as  nothing  ever  has  done  before."  This 
is  the  line  of  advancement.  We  must  first 
become  inspired  by  a  realization  of  the  "aim" 
of  education.  Then  every  detail  is  at  once 
lifted  out  of  the  plane  of  drudgery. 


A  Notable  English  Classic, 


THE  Lady  of  the  Lake 

By  sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 


Edited,  with  Notes,  by  HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  ''Sprague's  Shakespeare.'' 
Introductory  Price  to  Schools,  48c;  Mailing  Price,  55c. 

HIS  NEW  EDITION  of  Scott's  charming  classic  presents  several  striking  features.  It 
gives  the  results  of  the  largest  research  and  the  varying  opinions  of  editors,  commenta- 
tors, and  of  Scott  himself.  It  suggests  some  of  the  best  methods  of  studying  English 
literature  and  choice  topics  for  essays.  The  text  is  based  an  the  best  authorities  and 
has  been  specially  arranged  for  the  schoolroom.  The  notes  are  clear,  copious,  and  scholarly, 
and  are  intended  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  supersede  thought.  This  edition  also  contains  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author;  chronology  of  his  life  and  works;  outline  biography  and  character  of 
James  V.;  maps  of  Scotland  and  the  Lake  District,  etc.,  etc.  Superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  will  find  this  an  excellent  and  economical  help  in  literary  work  and  for  general  sup- 
plementary reading. 

We  especially  invite  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  this  bock  into  public 
high  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  etc.  Catalogues  and  circulars  cescriptive  of  all  our  educa- 
tional publications  mailed  free  on  application. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

— 5-'   -   '  ^  ■   
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Our  trouble  comes  like  flies  in  cake, 

But  there's  lots  more  cake  than  fly; 
And  there's  ten  square  deals  to  every  fake, 

Ten  smiles  to  every  sigh; 
There's  sneaks,  but  lots  of  good  men,  too; 

There's  hoardin',  but  there's  givin', 
And  that  is  why  I  take  this  view, 

I'm  glad  I  am  a  livin'.  — Josh. 

Have  you  seen  "McMurry  and  Hall's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  recently  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.?  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  school-room  by  these  excellent  primary 
teachers,  and  is  adapted  to  the  language  and 
other  attainments  of  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Crusoe  in  a 
child's  education, by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  of  teaching. the  story 
to  second  and  third-year  pupils,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
VanLiew.  The  book  is  for  use  as  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  third  grade,  after  the  story 
has  been  worked  out  orally  in  the  second.  It 
is  printed  in  excellent  type,  upon  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  flrst-class  style.  Price  of  the 
teachers'  edition,  40  cents;  children's  edition, 
35  cents. 

The  woman  emancipationist  has  tackled  the 
serene  old  bachelor.  He  squirmed  occasionally, 
but  he  retained  his  serenity.  "Have  you  ever 
done  anything  for  the  emancipation  of  women, 
I'd  like  to  know?"  she  said,  coming  down  the 
home  stretch.  "Indeed,  I  have,  madam,"  he 
smiled;  "I  have  remained  a  bachelor." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


If  you  have  ftot  "McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  send  30  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  It  is  a  book  of  137  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  is  good  for  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teacher  seeking 
more  light  on  the  dark  subject  of  what  to  do 
to  interest  the  children  in  reading. 

A  cross-eyed  teacher  in  Minnesota  was  ex- 
plaining a  problem  at  the  black-board,  when 
she  noticed  a  pupil  whispering.  Turning  to 
the  school  she  said:  "Will  the  boy  who  was 
whispering  and  whom  I  am  looking  at,  please 
come  to  me."  Every  boy  in  the  school  im- 
mediately rose  and  started  toward  his  teacher. 
— School  Education . 

If  you  want  your  Journal  discontinued, 
send  your  order,  and  the  balance  you  owe,  to 
the  office  in  Bloomington,  and  it  will  stop. 
Don't  expect  that  notifying  an  agent,  or  get- 
ting your  postmaster  to  send  a  card  saying  it 
is  "refused,"  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  this  question: 
"Will  you  please  give  rules  for  the  use  of  quo- 
tation marks?  Of  course  in  the  common, 
short  quotation  their  use  is  obvious;  but  in  a 
continued  quotation,  as  in  one  extending  over 
several  paragraphs,  what  is  the  accepted  good 
usage?   A  reply  in  The  Journal  will  oblige." 

Answer^ — In  a  long  quotation  it  is  thought 
best  to  put  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning 
of  each  paragraph,  and  at  the  close  of  th  5 
quotation. 


in  Lists  of  Choice  Reading  Mat- 
ter for  the  Grades  in  


McMarry's  Special  Metbod  in  Reading 


(R.  L.  S.  stands  for  Riverside  Literature  Series.) 


Grade  I. 

Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  special  number;  paper, 
25c;  cloth,  30c.  i — i 

Grade  II. 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners;  in  R.  L.  S. ,  59*. 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories;  in  R  L.  S.,  47,  48t. 
Poetry  for  Children  (Eliot).  80  cents. 
The  Story  Hour  (Wiggin),  43  cents. 

Grade  III. 
Hans  Andersen's  Stories;  in  R.  L.  S.,  49,  50t. 

Grade  IV. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book;  in  R.  L.  S,,  17,  18t. 
Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians  (Bryant)  ;  inR.  L.  S.,  43. 
Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  35  cents. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales;  in  R.  L.  S.,  22,  23t. 
Up  and  Down  the  Brooks  (Bamford),  64  cents. 
Grade  V. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha;  in  R.  L.  S.,  13, 14t. 
Maucaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  in  R.  L.  S.,  45. 
Songs  of  Labor;  in  R.  L.  S.,  4*. 
Burrough's  Wake  Robin.  $1.06. 
Torrey"s  The  Foot-Path  Way.  $1.06. 

Grade  VI. 

Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair;  in  R.  L.  S.,  7,  8,  9; 
the  three  also  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  45  cents. 

Selections  from  Irving's  Sketch  Book; in  R.  L.  S.,  51,52*. 

Longfellow's  Courtshipof  Miles  Standish;  inR.  L.  S.,2*. 

Whittier's  Snow-Bound;  in  R.  L.  S.,  4*. 

Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees;  in  R.  L.  S.,  28*. 

Dicken's  Christmas  Carol;  in  R.  L.  S.,  57. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  in  Rolfe's  Student's 
Series,  53  cents. 

Franklin's  Autobiography;  in  R.  L.  S.,  19,  20t. 

Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer:  in  R.  L.  S.,  37*. 


Grade  VII. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline;  in  R.  L.  S.,  1*. 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill;  in  R.  L.  S.,  6. 
Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  poems;  in  R.  L. 
S.  54. 

Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct;  in  R.  L.  S.,  24*. 

Burrough's  Sharp  Eyes,  and  other  papers;  inR.  L,  S.,36. 

Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills;  in  R.  L.  S.,  40. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden;  in  Modern  Classics,  40  cents, 
and  in  Kolfe's  Student's  Series,  53  cents. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  in  R.  L.  S.,  56. 

Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac;  in  R.  L.  S.,  21. 

Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth;  ia  R.  L.  S.,  58. 

Scudder's  George  Washington,  64  cents. 

Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees;  in  R.  L.  S.,  27. 

Rab  and  His  Friends;  in  Modern  Classics,  Vol.  9,  40 
cents. 


Grade  VIII. 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  in  R.  L. 


30. 

S.,  15: 


15  and 


Lowell's  Underithe  Old  Elm,  etc. ;  in  R 
30 also  in  one  Vol.,  cloth,  40  cents. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  in  R.  L.  S.,  double.  No.  .53, 
and  in  Rolfe's  Student's  Series. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech;  inR.  L.  S.,  32. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  in  R.  L.  S.,  67*. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  in  R.  L.  S.,  55*;  55 
and  67  also  in  one  Vol.,  cloth,  40  cents. 
Scott's  Marmion:  in  Rolfe's  Student's  Series,  53  cents. 
Masterpieces  of  American  Literature,  $1. 


The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  R.  L. 
Emerson's  Fortune  of  the  Republic, 
Scholar,  etc.;  in  R.  L.  S.,  42. 


Each  regular  single  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (R.  L.  S  )  in  paper  covers,  15  cents, 
with  a  star  also  in  cloth,  25  cents.   Combinations  of  two  numbers  marked  with  a  dagger  above  40  cents. 
Full  descriptive  circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


S.,  60,  61t. 
The  American 


Those  marked 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN 

CHIOAaJ  OPPICE:-  28  LjkesiSe  Bnildirg.        BOSTON  OFFIOB:  4  Park  Street. 


&  CO., 

NEW  YOBZ  OPPICE:  11  E  17th  Street. 
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(Highest  Award  World's  Fair) 
In  stock  to  suit  any  kind  of  school  at  small  cost. 
Thedesi?nsare  new,original,artistic.  Lithographed. 
Orders  filled  the  day  rec'd.  Special  designs  to  order. 
Samples — by  giving  name  of  school,  number  needed. 
Programs, etc. for  commencement. i'l/<?«/z'ow  this  paper 
C.  L.  RICKETTS,  Op«ra  House  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 


BaFboup's  Tablet  Ink. 

It  flows  freely,  will  not  gum  or  corrode  a 
steel  pen,  writes  jet  black,  and  is  entirely 
permanent.  In  tablet  form  it  is  not  subject 
to  freezing.  Price,  50  cents  per  gallon. 
Sample  free  on  application. 

BARBOUR  TABLET  INK  CO., 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

A  well-written  treatise  on  Personal  Magfnetism  and  its 
development,  to  assure  improvement  in  life,  can  behadby 
mentioaing  name  and  date  of  this  paper  and  enclosing:  loc, 
to  Prof.  Anderson,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  This  book 
should  be  read  by  everyone  as  itmeans  the  bettermentof 
mora},  mental  and  physical  manhood  and  womanhood, 
loo  pp.  book  on  HYPNOTISM,  xoc.   Large  book  $3. 


Mr.  Justjolned — "What  on  earth  are  you 
trying  to  do?" 

Mrs.  Justjoined — "I  was  reading  about  cook- 
ing by  electricity,  so  I  hung  the  chops  on  the 
electric  bell  and  I've  been  pushing  the  button 
for  half  an  hour,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  work." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Send 


The  Public-School  Journal 
The  Western  Teacher. 

You  will  find  them  a  satisfactory  combination. 

Address        PUBLIC-SHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bloomington,  III. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instruction,  by  the  Southern 
Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Has  filled  good 
positions  in  twelve  States. 

Teachers  Wanted!  Association,  6034  Wood- 
lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  4,000  positions  filled. 


A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a  broom  or  a 
water-pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  good  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 

Teacher— George,  which  would  you  rather 
have,  2-6  of  a  pie  or  1-3  of  the  same  pie? 

"Smart"  Boy — I'd  rather  have  1-3. 

Teacher  —  (sarcastically)  —  You  would! 
What's  the  difference? 

"Smart"  Bo^ — 'Cause  if  you  cut  it  in  sixths 
I'd  lose  more  of  the  juice. — School  Education. 

Special  Method  in  Reading,  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  matter  of  practical  value  to  teach- 
ers of  reading  in  any  grade.  Our  readers 
understand  that  the  Special  Methods  show  the 
application  to  the  teaching  of  specific  subjects, 
of  the  general  principles  so  admirably  ex- 
pounded in  the  General  Method.  As  this  book 
is  larger  than  some  of  the  others,  we 
have  to  make  the  price  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 

There  is  something  murderous  in  the  state- 
ment of  a  rural  newspaper  that  one  of  the  lo- 
cal lions  has  returned  from  Maine,  "where  he 
has  been  shooting  and  visiting  his  friends." 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  is  meeting 
with  great  favor  everywhere.  The  Teachers' 
and  Mothers'  Edition  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  published.  Price  of  this  edition,  40  cents; 
child's  edition,  35  cents. 


High  School  Diplomas. 

Any  High  School  Principal  or 
Member  of  the 

Board  of  Education  in  need  of  a 

Finely  Lithographed  Diploma 

For  the  1895  graduating  class  should  send  to 
us  for  samples.  We  had  a  fine  trade  in  1894 
and  many  orders  came  from  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  North  Dakota.  Not 
a  single  instance  of  dissatisfaction.  No  need 
of  paying  such  exorbitant  prices,  when  you 
can  get  as  good  diplomas  as  were  ever  litho- 
graphed for 

$6.00  Pep  Dozen. 

Do  not  take  our  word  for  it;  see  the  sample 
before  you  order.  We  can  fill  orders  almost 
by  return  mail. 

Harry  L.  Bras, 
Editor  South  Dakota  Educator, 

Mitchell,  S.  D. 

[Official  Educational  Journal  for  South 
Dakota.] 


Is  the  time  to  engage  with  us  in  selling  Bell's  Common  School  Charts  to  school  officers.  It 
is  the  only  reliable  work  on  the  market,  covering  every  subject  taught  in  the  district  schools, 
and  the  price  is  very  reasonable.    You  can  make  MORE  MONEY  in  four  months'  vacation 
than  in  eight  months'  teaching.    We  furnish  everything  for  the  school.    Write  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

W.  Ix.  BHIiLk  &  CO., 
37  Waterworks  B'l'd'g.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


VACATION 
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AD  VER  TI SEMEN  TS. 


[March, 


Langaage  Lessons  and  GFammaF  Jttost  Happily  Combined 

SHEIiDOfl'S  URfiOVRQH  SEt^IES. 


The  whole  series  in  two  books  will  be  published  January  22,  1895. 


1.  Sheldon's  Pfimaity  Iianguage  Iiessons, 

2.  Sheldon's  Advanced  Ltanguage  Ltessons, 

(Grammar  and  Composition.) 


38  Cents. 
62  Cents. 


This  series  in  two  books  is  designed  to  form  a  complete 
common-school  course  in  Language  and  Grammar. 

In  preparing  the  series  the  following  thoughts  have  been 
kept  in  mind: 

1.  That  the  object  of  the  study  of  Language  and  Gram- 
mar is  the  cultivation  of  an  ability  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly, and  not  the  acquisition  of  mere  formal  rules  and 
technicalities. 

2.  That  this  object  can  be  best  attained  by  encouraging 
the  pupil  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  imitation  of  correct  and  elegant  models. 

3.  That  t«chnical  terms  and  formal  rules  ehould  be  used 
but  sparingly  with  young  pupils,  and  never  used  at  all  un- 
til after  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  thing  or 
principal  involved. 

The  Primary  Book  provides  material  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  years  of  study.  In  addition  to  inductive  oral 
work,  it  includes  exercises  in  written  composition.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  will  be  found  Review  Exercises,  which 
will  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  definite  grammatical 
form  that  which  they  have  been  learning  through  the  en- 
tire book  on  the  language  lesson  plan.  This' 


a  very  im- 
portant feature,  and  one  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
attempted. 

Sample  Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price 


The  Advancedi Book,  following  the  same  sound  peda- 
gogical principles,  continues  and  broadens  the  work  be- 
gun in  the  Primary  Lessons.  The  method  is  still  induc- 
tive, and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  never  overwhelmed  by 
an  enormous  mass  of  undigested  technicalities.  He  learns 
definitions  and  rules  gradually,  and  applies  them  re- 
peatedly until  systematic  grammar  becomes  a  part  of  his 
mental  equipment.  The  illustrative  sentences  are  care- 
fully chosen  from  famous  authors,  so  that  the  pupil  while 
gaining  facts  about  the  English  Language,  may  find  unex- 
pected pleasure  in  the  subject  matter,  and  eo  acquire  a 
taste  for  good  literature. 

A  brief  history  of  th«  origin  and  growth  of  the  English 
language  is  added,  together  with  ample  material  for  the 
elementary  stady  of  word  analysis. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  series  of  language 
lessons,  constructed  and  co-ordinated  in  accordance  with 
modern  and  rational  methods  of  teaching,  will  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  requirements  of  each  of  the  several  grades, 
and  more  thoroughly  prepare  pupils  for  the  study  of  En- 
glish in  the  high  school,  than  any  other  series  of  grammat- 
ical text  books  now  before  the  public. 


SHEliDOH  &  COIWPAHV, 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


Greer!  CoXlege. 

Hoopeston. 

#1  Illinois.* 


7  •'•w.'' /iti*? '  brer. 


Read  this  notice.  It  may  help 
you  to  a  better  way  of  teach- 
ing; a  better  way  of  living. 


Readin' 


Write,  to  learn  of  Greer  College, 
and  how  you  may  gain  an  honest, 
practical  education  without  "red- 
tape."  A  practice  school  for 
teachers.  County  and  State  Cer- 
tificate work  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  managers,  who 
are  experienced  in  county  and 
city  superintendency. 


'Ritin' 


Arithmetic  teaches  how  low  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  good  col-    ^r^»Ji_,^__  j.* 
lege.    Very  low  at  Greer;  no  dead-heads;  large  endowment;  economy  ivltlimCLiC 

of  administration. 


Reason  on  these  things, 
for  the  asking. 


Send  for  our  fine  illustrated  catalogue.  Yours 


Reason  in' 


Every  legitimate  line  of  instruction,  Literary,  Scientific,  Music,  Art,  Commercial,  Short-Hand, 
and  Type-Writing.    But  we  want  YOU  to  know  about  our  work  in  training  teachers. 


A 

NEW 
PLAN. 


Two  Summer  Sessions. 


ASK 
ABOUT 
THEM. 


SIMEON  W.  DIXON, 
JESSE  E.  W.  MORGAN, 


]^  Associate  Directors.   Grccr  Collefle,  Hoopestoii,  III. 


J 
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Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 

The  Oldest  and  the  Broadest. 
The  Largest  and  the  Best. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Session,  Beginning  July  8,  1895. 

School  of  Methods. — Four  Weeks. — 28  Instructors. 

School  op  Oratory. — Four  Weeks. — Faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 
15  Academic  Departments.— J'we  Weeks. — 21  Instructors. 

Full  courses  in  Drawing,  Form  Study,  and  Color.  New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics.    A  new  large  auditorium  to  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  35  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the 
largest  summer  school  for  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work 
in  all  departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination 
rates,  board,  etc. 

W.  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 


"Doctors  are  hard  workers,  considering." 
"Considering  what?" 

"How  easily  they  could  take  life  if  they 
wished." 

Should  a  colored  waiter  drop  a  roast  turkey, 
what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  nation's  of 
the  earth?  Answer:  It  would  be  the  humili- 
ation of  Africa,  the  downfall  of  Turkey,  the 
overthrow  of  Greece,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
China. — Exchange. 

A  professor,  a  stolid  old  Scotchman,  hated 
of  all  things  to  hear  one  of  his  students  pro- 
nounce "wound"  as  if  it  were  spelled  "woond," 
and  his  students  pronounced  it  that  way  just 
to  bother  him.  Finally  one  student  asked  him 
his  reason  for  not  pronouncing  wound 
"woond."  "Well,  sir,  I  have  never  foond  any 
groond  for  giving  it  that  "soond!" 


Oliver  Wendell  Homes  said:  "The  human 
race  is  divided  in  two  classes — those  who  go 
ahead  and  do  something,  and  those  who  sit  and 
inquire,  'Why  wasn't  it  done  the  other  way?"' 

He — I  never  smoke  a  cigarette  without 
thinking  what  a  fool  I  am. 

She — I  didn't  know  before  that  there  was 
any  virtue  in  cigarettes  at  all. 

"What  this  country  needs,"  said  Mr.  Kickles, 
"is  an  elastic  currency." 

"Yes"  replied  his  wife.  "I  notice  it  in  my 
shopping.  What  the  country  needs  is  a  cur- 
rency that'll  stretch  so  as  to  make  one  dollar 
go  as  far  as  five." — Washington  Star. 

More  of  our  teachers  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy.  The  orders  for 
the  book  are  sensibly  increasing. 


REEVES  &  BAILLIE. 

flrchiteets  of  School  Buildings, 
REORIK,  ILL. 

SoomE09  7.  M  C  A.  Building. 

Free.— We  will  send  catalogue  of  school  plans  (o  any 
school  board  comtemplating  building.  Mention  The 
Journal. 

Old  Gentleman — Why  do  you  weep? 
Schoolboy — Another  great  man   is  dead — 
boo,  hoo,  hoo! 

"Did  you  know  him?" 

"N-o,  but  for  the  next  three  weeks  we'll 
have  to  study  ourselves  blind  to  answer  the 
teacher's  question  about  him."  —  Street  & 
Smith's  Good  News. 

A  son  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Marvel  asked  his  father 
if  a  man  could  swear  after  his  head  was  cutoff. 
Mr.  M.  laughed  at  the  boy,  but  the  little  fellow 
showed  him  this  passage  in  his  school  history: 
"General  Putnam,  though  a  pious  man.  lost 
his  head  and  swore  roundly  at  his  troops." 


Ayer's 

CHERRY 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

RECEIVED 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AT  THE 

World's 

FAIR. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Summer  School 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

During  tti-  summer  of  1895  courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  as  follows,  beginning  on  July  5th: 
English,    ....   5  courses.  Freehand  Drawing. 

German,   ....   2  courses.  Mathematics,   .    .   3  courses. 

French,    ....   2  courses.  Physics,    ....   2  courses. 

History.  Chemistry,  ...   4  courses. 

Common  Law.  Botany. 

Education  and  Teaching.  Geology,  ....   7  courses. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geometry  and  Algebra.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Teacheis. 

Engineering,   .    .   5  courses.  Physical  Training.   2  courses, 

including  Highway  Engineering.  Courses  at  the  Medical  School. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted  to  these  courses,  except  those  in  the  Medical  School,  those  in  Engineerins', 
and  the  two  more  advanced  courses  in  Geology. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  courses,  certain  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction  will  be  given  by  teachers  in 
the  several  departments  represented  by  the  schools.  These  lectures  will  be  open,  without  charge,  to  the  persons  who 
are  enrolled  as  members  of  any  of  the  summer  schools  in  the  University. 

In  general  these  courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  in  the  several  subjects.  Several 
of  the  more  elementary,  however,  are  intended  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners,  and  may  be  taken  by  students  in 
lieu  of  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  may  be  counted  towards  a 
degree. 

During  the  session  of  the  Schools  the  College  Library  will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Semitic  Museum,  and  the  Mineralogical  Collection  are  also  accessible  to 
the  students  during  the  summer  vacation. 

A  collection  of  text  books  and  of  apparatus  for  teaching  will  be  on  exhibition  at  Cambridge  during  the  session  of 
the  school. 

In  general  the  fees  of  the  above-mentioned  courses,  except  those  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Engineering,  and  Physical 
Training,  are  $20  for  each  course. 

Board  and  Lodging  may  be  obtained  in  Cambridge  during  the  summer  vacation  at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 
For  pamphlet  describing  the  above  courses,  and  other  information,  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Clerk  of  Committee, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SODTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  DNIVERSITY. 

•   •   .   •  SpriDg^  Circular  ... 

The  Winter  Term  of  this  University  will  close  March  31,  and  the  Spring  Term  will  open 
Tuesday,  March  26.  During  the  session,  so  far,  there  has  been  a  large  attendance,  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  having  been  enrolled.  The  Spring  Term  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  We  have  a  Faculty  of  sixteen  professors,  and  every  facility  for  the  best 
work.  The  terra  will  be  twelve  weeks;  board  is  from  $3.25  (in  clubs)  to  $3  per  week;  tuition  is 
free  to  Normal  students,  and  very  low  in  other  departments.  We  ask  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  our 

MAY  INSTITUTE. 

This  Normal  Institute  work  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  and  close  June  7.  Specia 
classes  will  be  organized  in  the  common  school  branches,  in  pedagogy,  in  psychology,  in  primary 
methods  with  special  reference  to  nature-studies,  in  drawing,  in  vocal  music,  and  in  physical 
culture.  The  work  in  these  classes  will  be  method,  or  professional,  work;  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  only  incidentally  to  what  should  be  taught.  Those  attending 
the  Institute  will  be  expected  to  select  from  the  list  of  subjects  offered  not  to  exceed  five  classes, 
exclusive  of  physical  culture  or  music;  and  also  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  ($1)  dollar. 
Special  work  in  observation  in  our  Model  School  will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  it.  One 
"Round  Table"  will  be  held  each  week,  to  be  directed  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  will  have  full  access  to  our  large  library  and  museum.  Those  who  attend 
will  find  it  profitable  to  remain  during  commencement.  Good  board  can  be  had  at  $3  per  week, 
and  even  less.  Those  wishing  to  attend  are  requested  to  send  us  cards  announcing  their  inten- 
tion and  also  stating  what  branches  they  desire  to  pursue.  This  Institute  is  undertaken  with 
a  desire  to  make  the  State  Normal  at  this  place  as  useful  to  the  public  as  possible,  and  that 
teachers  and  others  may  become  better  acquainted  with  our  facilities  and  work.  For  circulars 
and  other  information  address 

H.  W.  EVEREST,  Kegent. 

Carbondale,  Ills.,  March  15,  1895. 
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"Don't." 

I  might  have  just  the  mostest  fun 

If  'twasn't  for  a  word, 
I  think  the  very  worstest  one 

'At  ever  I  have  heard. 
I  wish  'at  it'd  go  away, 

But  I'm  afraid  it  won't; 
I  s'pose  'at  it'll  always  stay — 

That  awful  word  of  "don't." 

It's  '  don't  you  make  a  bit  of  noise," 

And  "don't  go  out  of  door," 
And  "don't  you  spread  your  stock  of  toys 

About  the  parlor  floor;" 
And  "don't  you  dare  play  in  the  dust;" 

And  "don't  you  tease  the  cat;" 
And  "don't  you  get  your  clothing  mussed;" 

And  "don't"  do  this  and  that. 

It  seems  to  me  I've  never  found 

A  thing  I'd  like  to  do, 
But  what  there's  some  one  close  around 

'At's  got  a  "don't"  or  two. 
And  Sunday — 'art's  the  day  'at  "don't" 

Is  worst  of  all  the  seven. 
Oh,  goodness!  but  I  hope  there  won't 

Be  any  "don'ts"  in  heaven! 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


Teacher — Pulverized  sugar  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  powered.    Do  you  understand? 
Little  Girl— Yes'm. 

Teacher — Now  construct  a  sentence  with 
the  word  "pulverize"  in  it. 

Little  Girl — You  pulverize  your  face! 


$4  to  Califarnia 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  servic(3,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  B.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  CHICAGO. 


Catarrh 

pATARB^r 


A  GOOD  DEFINITION. 

Teacher — Willie,  what  is  memory? 
Willie — The  thing  you  forget  with. 


■Vogue. 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Is  quickly  absorbed. 
Cleanses  the  Nasal  Passages 
Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation. 
Heals  the  Sores, 
Protects  the  Membrane 
from  Additional 
Cold.    Restores  the 
Senses  of 
Taste  and  Smell. 

IT  WILL  CURE 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agre*  able. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  nnail,  registered  P'  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


-FEVER 


.   


En  Fl^k'  Xr  Pn  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 
.  yj.  riorv  cx  v^w.,  new  york.  los  angeles. 


i.ooo 


Positions  Filled 
in  1891. 


The  Northwestern 
Teachers*  Agency 


Places  Teachers  in  all  Departments 
from  the  Primary  to  the  Superintendency. 
Specialists  needed  for 
Public  School  and  College. 

Address,  for  Application  Blanks, 


This  Agency  has  Worked  Carefully  and  has 
Gained  Standing, 


A  SAMPLE  LETTER. 


Colo. 


Dear  Sir:— Last  year  we  needed  four  teachers  for  our 
schools  and  decided  to  trust  entirely  lo  you  to  supply 
them.  I  am  srlad  we  did.  All  are  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion and  we  shall  keep  them  if  possible  The  supervisor 
of  music,  who  was  inexperienced,  and  whom  we  took  only 
because  you  were  so  urgent  in  her  behalf,  has  done  most 
excellent  work,  in  some  respects  the  best  we  ever  had  done 
in  our  schools.  Now  this  year  we  want  you  to  recom- 
mend two  persons  for  the  following  positions:  *  *  *  * 
We  will  give  you  ample  time  and  now  await  your  recom- 
mendations. Yours  very  truly. 


President  Board  of  Education. 


J.  H.  MILLER,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


X  AD  VER  TI  SEME  NTS.  [March, 

Pancoast's- 

IntPodUGtion  to  English  Iiitepatare 

by  confining  itself  to  tlie  principal  authors,  manages  to  treat  them  at  some  length,  especially  those  of  the  XIX  century. 
It  pays  particular  attention  to  the  connection  between  literary  and  political  events,  contains  full  study  lists  of  authors, 
chronological  tables,  and  a  literary  map  of  England.    16  mo.,  475  pp.    Teachers  price,  $1.25. 

Prof.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  College,  says  it  is  "the  best  book  of  the  sort  in  the  field."  In  the  Northwest  it  is 
recommended  by  the  Wisconsin  State  authorities  in  the  High  School  Manual,  and  State  Inspector  Alton,  of  Minnesota, 
writes:  "When  our  State  High  School  Manual  is  next  revised,  we  shall  be  happy  to  include  it  in  the  recommended 
list."  It  has  been  introduced  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Ann  Arbor  High  School, 
Stevens  Point  State  Normal  School,  etc. 

^^The  above  does  not  contain  the  texts  (each  complete)  included  in  Pancoasfs  Representative  English  Litera- 
ture.  12  mo.,  5U pp.    Teacher's  price,  $1.60. 


Whitney's  Introductory  German  Reader. 

16 mo.,  text  220 pp.,  notes  36 pp.,  vocabulary  136 pp.,  with  list  of  irregular  verbs.  Teacher's  price,  $1.00.  Can  be 
taken  up  after  a  few  lessons  in  the  grammar.  Each  selection  ia  complete  by  itself.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  inclusion  of  pieces  on  German  subjects,  among  them  Grimm's  Frau  Holle,  Uhland's  Siegfried's  Schwert,  Kopisch's 
Blucher  am  Rhein,  Kassabeer  und  Sohnrey's  Der  Gehornte  Siegfried,  Siegfried's  Tod,  Geschichton  vom  "Alten  Fritz," 
etc.  There  »re  37  poems  and  18  proB«  selections,  including  letters  from  Heine  aad  Mendelssohn, and  Benedix's  comedy 
Der  Dritte,  complete. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  29  W.  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


A  boy's  belief. 
It  isn't  much  fun  a  living, 

If  grandpa  says  what's  true, 
That  this  is  the  jolliest  time  0'  life 

That  I'm  a  passing  through. 
I'm  afraid  he  can't  remember, 

It's  been  so  awful  long; 
I'm  sure  if  he  could  recollect, 

He'd  know  that  he  was  wrong. 

Did  he  ever  have,  I  wonder, 

A  sister  just  like  mine, 
Who'd  take  his  skat  s,  or  break  his  kite, 

Or  tangle  up  his  twine? 
Bid  he  ever  have  to  chop  the  kindling. 

Or  fetch  the  coal  and  wood? 
Or  offer  to  turn  the  wringer? 

If  he  did,  he  was  awful  good! 

In  summer,  it's  "weed  the  garden;" 

In  winter,  its  "shovel  the  snow;" 
For  there  isn't  a  single  season 

But  has  it's  work,  you  know. 
And  then,  when  a  fellow's  tired. 

And  hopes  he  may  just  sit  still, 
It's  "Bring  me  a  pail  of  water,  son, 

From  the  spring  at  the  footof  the  hill." 

How  can  grandpa  remember 

A  fellow's  grief  and  joy? 
'Tween  you  and  me,  I  don't  believe 

He  ever  was  a  boy. 
Is  this  the  jolliest  time  o'  life? 

Believe  it  I  never  can; 
Nor  that  it's  as  nice  to  be  a  boy 

As  a  really  grown-up  man. 

— Eva  Best,  in  Harper's  Young  People. 


Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 


Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 


Systematic  Science  TeacWog, 

BY  EDWARD  G.  HOWE, 

University  of  Illinois. 

Edited  by 
DR.  WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Price,  $1.50. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

243  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 


Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 


Study, 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
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Now  doth  the  man  whose  being  yearns 

Divert  his  lyre  divine 
From  New  Year's  resolutions  to 

The  dulcet  valentine. 

— Washington  Star. 

"Do  you  know  where  I  can  get  loora  to 
store  a  load  of'salt,"  asked  a  country  man  of  a 
Boston  clerk.  "Perhaps  father  can  accommo- 
date you,"  was  the  reply,  "he  has  plenty  of 
«alt-rheum  on  his  hands." — Exchange. 

A  small  boy  in  one  of  the  Germantown  pub- 
lic schools  wrote  a  composition  on  King  Henry 
VIII.  It  read  as  follows:  "King  Henry  8  was 
the  greatest  widower  that  ever  lived.  He  was 
born  at  Annie  Domino,  in  the  year  1066.  He 
had  510  wives  besides  children.  The  first  was 
beheaded  and  afterwards  executed,  and  the 
2d  was  revoked.  Henry  8  was  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  his  great  grandmother,  the  beauti- 
ful Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,  sometimes  called 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel."— Exchange. 


The  following  answers  have  been  culled 
from  English  board  school  examinations  by 
the  university  correspondent: 

Rabies — What  you  put  round  a  dog's  nose  to 
prevent  his  biting. 

Functions — When  a  fellow  feels  in  a  funk. 

Quotation — The  answer  to  a  division  sum. 

Precession — (1)  When  things  happen  before 
they  take  place.  (3)  The  arrival  of  the  equa- 
tor in  the  plane  of  the  elliptic  before  it  is  due. 

Zenity — (1)  A  quadruped  living  in  the  inte- 
rior of  lAfrica.    (2)  A  kind  of  wind. 

Parable — A  heavenly  story  with  no  earthly 
meaning. 

The  Four  Seasons — Pepper,  mustard,  salt, 
and  vinegar. 

Alias  means  "otherwise" — e.g.,  he  was  tall, 
but  she  was  alias. 

"I  only  got  five  dollars  for  that  poem."  . 

"If  that  was  my  poem,  Mr.  Penscratch,  I 
wouldn't  have  let  'em  print  it  for  five  hundred 
dollars."— Li/e. 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


MANUAL  OF  ENGLtSH  LITER ATU RE ,  BY  F.  V.  N.  painter. 

Author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIOJ^  (International  Education  Series)  627  pages,  cloth,  mailing  price,  $1.25. 
recent  publications  include: 


ANEW  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHET 
ORIC,  by  Wm.  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.  $  90 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited  by  Kalh- 

erine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  .35 

MILTON'S  LYRICS,  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hodskine.  .25 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDI- 
SON, Edited  by  Jas.  Chalmers,  Platteville,  Wis.  .35 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IRVING,  Edited  by  Isaac 

Thomas,  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  .50 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  and  DESERTED 
VILLAGE,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  High 
School,  Hartfp>rd.  Conn.  .25 

BURKE'S  SPEECH  OX  CONCILIATION  WITH 
AMERICA.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Syle,  Univer- 
sity of  Califor»ia.  .35 


TENNYSON'S  ELAINE,  Edited  by  Fannie  More 

McCauley,  Baltimore. 
A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  John 

N.  Tilden,  Peekskill  Military  Academy. 
THE  BEGINNERS'  READERS,  (Three  Numbers) 
by  Helen  M  Cleveland.  Each  Number 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COPY  BOOKS,  by  Anna  E. 

Hill.  Springfield,  Mass.  Per  Doz. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  by  William  W. 

Rupert,  Po'tstown,  Pa. 
NEW  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY^  by  Web- 
ster Wellp. 

A  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA,  by  Matthew  S. 

McCurdy.  Phillips  Academy,  Andovtr,  Mas^. 
THE  PHILOCTETES  OF  SOPHOCLES,  Edited  by 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Tufts  College. 


Other 

PRICE 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


.65 
1.25 

.60 
1.00 


BOSTON 


SlflGiriG  •  CHEEt^ptlLi  •  SOflGS 

Relieves  the  mind  from  the  weariness  of  study  or  labor,  promotes  the  circulation, 
enables  the  teacher  to  secure  better  obedience,  fosters  a  kindly  feeling  among  the 
pupils,  and  in  general,  is  a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 

In  the  Way  of  Books  xxie  Offeir 

Merrj'  Songs.  18  pp.  of  instructions  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and  100  pages  of  sweet  melodies  and  beautiful 
sentiments.    Price,  30  c;  $3.00  per  dczen. 

Merry  Melodies.  The  songs  in  it  will  touch  the  heart  of  many  a  "bad"  boy  and  stir  him  to  manly  actions. 
100,000  copies  sold     Price,  15c;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Hanson's  Primary  Songs.   An  excellent  book  in  this  line.   Price,  60c. 

Best  Primary  Songs.    For  the  money,  this  is  ihe  "best."    Price,  15c. 

Fountain  Song  Books.  These  books  ar- as  follows:  Bookl.,>0  pp.  of  Original  Music,  price,  15c;  Book  II.,  80 
pp.  Original  and  Sele<;ted  Music,  price,  15c;  Book  III.,  72  pages  of  the  best  selected  Patriotic,  Sacred,  and  Miscellaneous 
Airs  to  be  found  anywhere,  price,  15c. 

Songs  of  School  Life.  Twenty-ei^ht  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  indicated.  A 
variety  that  will  charm.    Comprehensive,  life  awakening,  and  the  price  only  7c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  per  dozen,  60c. 

Sunbeams  of  Song.  Thirty-two  pages  of  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  mentioned. 
Words  interesting.    Airs  favorites.    This,  too,  for  the  low  price  of  7c.  per  copy.    60^^.  per  dozen. 

My  Business  is  to  supply  teachers  with  the  best  books  and  apparatus  to  be  had  in  their  line  for  the  least  money, 
and  with  the  greatest  prompt'  ess  that  can  be  given.   I  issue  catalogues  as  follows : 

100  pages,  my  own  publications;  100  pages,  classified  list  of  all  books  on  educ  tion;  16  pages.  Standard  Libraries  for 
Schools;  64  pages  of  school  apparatus,  maps,  etc. ;  80  pages  Kindergarten  goods.    Any  or  all  of  tbeee  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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I^obeFts'  ^nks  of  Order 

For  Deliberative  Assemblies 
is  the  Standard  Parliamen' 
tary  Authority  in  the  United 
States.  J 

POCKET  SIZE,  POSTAGE   PAID,  75c. 


The  158,000  now  selling. 


Of  this  successful  manual  the  Boston  Courier 
says:  "Indispensable  as  was  the  Catechism 
in  more  ecclesiastical  times.  The  days  when 
Cushing's  Manual  was  the  politicians  and  de- 
bater's bible  have  been  left  far  behind  in  the 
increasing  complexities  of  Congressional  prac- 
tice, and  a  volume  like  ROBERT'S  RULES  OF 
ORDER,  which  is  at  once  compact,  practical, 
clear,  and  exhaustive,  is  well  nigh  invaluable. 
The  book  is,  perhaps,  the  best  manual  on  any 
subject  in  existence,  and  certainly  is  without 
a  rival  in  its  own  field.  It  is  carefully  and 
completely  indexed,  and  any  publishing  house 
in  the  land  would  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  long  list  of  distinguished  authorities  that 
have  warmly  indorsed  it." 

"Its  Crowning  Excellence  is  a  'Table  of 
Rules  Relating  to  Motions,^ 

Which,  in  a  single  page,  contains  the  answers 
to  more  than  200  questions  on  parliamentary 
law." — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

"With  this  table  alone  before  him  a  presid- 
ing officer  can,  at  a  glance,  solve  five-sixths  of 
the  questions  of  order  that  may  be  sprung 
upon  him.  That  table  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book."— Dr.  Samuel  Willard, 
author  of  the  ''Illinois  Digest.'' 

"I  regard  it  as  the  best  book  extant,  and 
nine  years'  experience  in  the  N«w  York  legis- 
lature, during  two  of  which  I  have  been 
speaker,  gives  me,  I  think,  the  right  to  hold 
an  opinion." — Hon.  James  W.  Husted,  ex- 
speaker  of  the  New  York  legislature. 

"This  capital  little  manual,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  displace  all  its  predecessors  as  an 
authority  on  parliamentary  usages." — New 
York  World. 

It  has  been  adopted  in  numerous  colleges 
and  academies  as  a  text  book,  by  college  so- 
cieties as  their  guide,  by  public  assemblies  and 
organizations  of  every  name  and  nature  as 
their  standard  authority,  by  Odd  Fellows  of 
entire  states,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  other 
secret  societies  as  their  parliamentary  manual. 


Sold  by  booksellers  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Pubs., 

863  364  Wabash  Ave  ,  Cbicago. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
UuA      PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

^COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

•^^^^  fSvjSi^On  this  Continent,  have  received 

^1^^  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

^^W^jraw  from  the  great 

I  J^"*a  Industrial  and  Food 

I  -EXPOSITIONS 

i,  tlBliiEiirope  and  America. 

H«J     «  '     I  ii  Unlilte  the  Dutch  ProcesB,  no  Alka- 
hes  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyce  are 
^^■•"'^^^^  used  in  any  of  their  preparations. 
Their  delicious  BREAKFAST  COCOA  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble,  and  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup, 

SOLD    BY   GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


THE  DEAD  PUSSY  CAT. 

You's  as  stiff  an'  as  cold  as  a  stone, 
Llitle  cat! 

Dey's  done  frowed  you  out  and  left  you  alone, 

Little  cat! 
I'se  a  strokin'  your  fur, 
But  you  don't  never  purr, 
Nor  hump  up  anywhere, 

Little  cat — 

Why  is  dat? 
Is  you's  purrin'  and  humpin'  up  done? 

An'  w'y  for  is  your  little  foot  tied. 

Little  cat? 
Did  dey  pisen  you's  tummick  inside, 

Little  cat? 
Did  dey  pound  you  wif  bricks, 
Or  wif  big  nasty  sticks, 
Or  abuse  you  wif  kicks. 

Little  cat? 

Tell  me  dat, 
Did  dey  holler  whenever  you  cwied? 

Did  it  hurt  werry  bad  w'en  you  died. 

Little  cat? 
Oh!  why  didn't  you  wun  off  an'  hide, 

Little  cat? 
I  is  wet  in  my  eyes — 
'Cause  I  most  always  cwies 
When  a  puss>  cat  dies, 

Little  cat. 

Tink  of  dat— 
An'  I's  awfully  solly  besides! 

Dest  lay  still  dere  on  de  soft  groun', 
Little  cat, 

W'ile  I  tucke  de  gween  gwass  all  awoun'. 

Little  cat. 
Dey  can't  hurt  you  no  more 
W'en  you's  tired  an'  sore — 
Dest  sleep  twiet,  you  pore 

Little  cat, 

Wif  a  pat. 
And  forget  all  de  kicks  of  de  town. 

— Anon. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS. 

SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


niXON'S  ^'AMBBICAN  GBAPHITE''  PENCILS 

Are  used  in  more  Schools  and  ColJegee  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


These  Will  Help  You 


Three  of  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  little  books  on 

"SPECIAL  METHOD" 

These  books  will  show  the  application  to  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects  of  those  princi- 
ples which  he  has  so  clearly  set  forth  in  his 
"General  Method." 

"Special  Method  in  Teaching  History  and 
Literature,"  and  "Special  Method  in  Geog- 
raphy," are  now  having  a  wonderful  sale. 

Price,  25  cents,  each. 

SPECIAL  METHOD  IN  READING 

Price,  30  cents. 

Send  to 

Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington  Illinois 

NEW  CYC'C  Cataracts.  Scars  o;  Films 
llCff  C  I  k  O  AB^OKBED.  Our  homo 
treatment  CURES  Diseased  Eyes  or  Lids  when  all 
©tbers  fail.  ~^Huiidred8  conTinced.  Pamphlet  free, 
1^0  liisK..  Address  THE  £Y£,  Glens  FuUs,  N.  Y. 


ITHIS 
CROSS 


J- 


Is  the  exact  reproduction  of  one  set  up 
nearly  a  half  century  ago  by  the  JESUIT 
Missionaries  to  the  FLATHEAD  INDIANS 
in  Montana.  It  is  upright  in  the  ground 
in  front  of  an  old  church  in  which  these 
Indians  have  knelt  and  worshiped  for 
Lo,  all  these  years. 

The  history  of  this  old  Indian  Mission 
of  ST.  IGNATIUS  is  very  interesting. 
Send  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
six  cents  in  postage  and  your  address 
and  he  will  send  you  a  beautiful  booklet, 
with  colored  illustrations,  telling  all 
about  this  and  other  old  Indian  Missions 
sin  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Lmmmiw— «i»nMMMnnimiimnininmmnmmii»mnnwim 


A  JUVENILE  IMPRESSION. 

"O,  dear!"  sighed  a  little  girl  of  this  city, 
"I'm  so  tired  of  lessons.  I  know  what  I'd  do 
when  I  grow  up." 

"What?" 

"I'll  be  a  teacher." 

"But  teachers  have  to  study  too." 

"I  know  that.  But  it's  so  much  easier  to 
learn  the  questions  than  it  is  to  learn  the 
answers." 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 


A  most  valuable,  and  what  promises  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular,  little  book,  by  Dr.  Charles 
McMurry,  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Company.  It  is 
his  book  on  Special  Method  in  Reading.  It  is 
written  in  excellent  style  and  will  be  a  great 
inspiration  to  those  who  make  the  reading  in 
schools  that  means  of  education,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  it  ought  to  become.  It 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  flexible  cloth 
covers,  contains  137  pages,  and  costs  only  30  cts. 
One  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  make  its 
publication  so  cheap  that  every  teacher  can 
afford  to  procure  it. 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 

Kindergarten  Fnrnitnre  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS. CHARLES  CO., 211  &  213  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING  M^^^^S/^^^ffS 

Clear,  concise,  practical.  A  valuable 
aid  to  teachers  giving  oral  instruction.    Price,  80  cents;  teachers,  half  price. 

C.  B.  PALMER,  Publisher,  28  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  H^W  GEOGRAPHIES 

ARE  READY. 


And  correspondence  concerning  them  is  solicited.  If  you  contemplate  a  change  of  geog- 
raphies in  your  schools,  you  can  not  do  justice  to  the  schools  or  to  yourself  without  examining 
the  Rand-McNally  series.  We  wish  to  afford  all  teachers  and  school  officers  an  opportunity  to 
examine  these  very  latest  geographies.  RAND,  McNALLY  A  CO.,  Chicago. 


DECORATE  YOUR  SCHOOLROOMS 

(Just  published,  on  heavy  paper,  2214  by  28^4  inches;  Price,  $1.00  ) 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  AMOS  COMENIDS 

The  Founder  of  Modern  Education. 

This  portrait  has  been  engraved  expressly  for  me  from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Brozik.  The  picture  itself  is 
14x18  inches,  a  half  length,  representing  the  great  educational  reformer  holding  iu  one  hand  his  "Didactica."  It  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  valuable  poi  trait  for  the  schoolroom  ever  issued,  and  should  hang  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
land.    Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

FACTS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS. 

The  following  letter  came  to  us  unsolicited  from  a  city  where  TWENTY-FOUR  of  our  candidates  have  been  elected 
•within  the  past  seven  years: 

Office  of  the  Board  o^*  Education,  Yankton,  S.  D.,  Oct.  23,  1894. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Mgr.  Teachers''  Agency,  Syracuse,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir:— Congratulations  are  due  for  the  efficiency  and  satisfactory  cond  tion  of  our  city  schools.  In  a  corps  of 
eighteen  members,  eight,  or  44  per  cent,  were  engaged  upon  your  recommendation,  all  now  proving  themselves  to  be 
progressive  and  skilled  teachers.  Being  an  active  member  of  the  board  and  serving  on  both  the  visiting  and  teachers 
•committees,  I  have  taken  something  more  than  an  ordinary- interest  in  the  organization  of  the  corps,  and  in  ray  opinion' 
it  has  not  been  excelled  if  equalled  in  the  past  ten  years.  Our  endeavor  has  been  to  reach  the  highest  standard  popsible, 
and  it  is  now  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  efforts  are  not  far  from  realization;  hence  these  congratulations  which  I 
am  confident  will  be  reciprocated.    Very  truly  yours,  E.  E.  Hudson,  Cuairman  Teachers'  Committee. 

Give  me  your  individual  judgment  of  a  teacher,  and  I  will  bank  on  it,  said  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  of  Utica' 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  interview  for  the  recommendation  of  teachers.  But  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  way 
■we  reach  our  opinion  of  teachers.  We  have  no  gift  of  mind  reading,  and  have  on  the  whole  considerable  less  confidence 
in  our  off  hand  impressions  of  a  teacher  than  when  we  began.  Every  year  we  are  in  the  work  we  put  more  trust  in  evi- 
dence, less  in  impressions.  We  want  to  know  a  teacher's  record,  from  those  he  refers  to  and  from  those  he  doesn't  re- 
fer to,  and  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  say  we  know  just  where  a  certain  man  should  be  put  we  have  got  together  a  good 
deal  of  testimony  as  to  his  history,  his  position,  and  his  character.  Our  methods  of  lenrning  about  teachers  are  thor- 
ough and  usually  successful;  so  when  we  make  a  statement  about  a  man  it  may  usually  be  depended  on.  Whatever  we 
say,  we  mean  to  be  so  careful  and  sure  and  moderate  in  saying  that  others  may  bank  on  it. 

Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  formerly  president  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, says  in  the  Colorado  School- Journal  for  December,  1891:  "The  committee  in  securing  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  for 
an  evening  lecture  at  the  association  have  given  ample  guaranty  of  a  pleasant  as  well  as  interesting  evening.  Mr. 
Bardeen,  a  classmate  at  Yale  of  Superintendent  Coy,  is  one  of  the  few  level-headed  and  all-'round  school  men  of  the 
land.  He  has  not  often  been  found  with  the  extreme  w  ing  of  any  advance  movement,  but  steadily  both  through  his 
paper,  the  School  Bulletin,  and  from  the  platform,  taken  a  position  near  the  center,  where  the  movement  has  been  con- 
stant and  steady  and  trc  m  which  one  is  never  nbliged  to  retreat  because  of  inliscreet  and  hasty  steps.  He  is  p'obably 
the  best  authority  today  in  the  country  on  ability  and  qualifications  of  men  and  women  candidates  for  given  positions, 
with  whom  he  has  any  acquaintance,  and  bis  acquaintances  are  thousnnds,  acquired  through  a  long  lire  in  the  educa- 
tional field.    He  bhould  and  will  be  very  welcome  in  Colorado." 

Judge  Ruggles.  when  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  Sept.  22,  1885:  "I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Poland,  but  I  know  Mr,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  who  vouches  for  him,  and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  hie  sound 
judgment  that  any  statement  he  may  make  as  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Poland,  I  am  sure  may  be  implicitly  and  safely  relied  on; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  anyihing  he  may  deem  proper  to  say  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  and  standing  of 
Mr.  Poland  as  a  teacher  in  this  State."  That  he  was  safe  in  this  instance  is  pretty  well  proved  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Poland  is  now  himself  the  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  last  month  reappointed  for  three  years. 

MORAL— Send  us  two  dollare,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  at  once  and  blanks  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled 
(up  by  you  with  the  information  necessary  to  secure  you  the  place  you  are  best  fitted  for. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  "W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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In  SBtmotiam* 


THOMAS  METCALF. 


Thomas  Metcalf  has  been  for  a  third 
of  a  century  a  distinct  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  art  of  teaching  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1826  of  Puritanical 
stock  and  was  essentially  a  Puritan  in 
character,  if  we  understand  that  word  to 
mean  fidelity  to  conviction.  In  his  ca- 
reer there  was  little  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  applause  of  the  public.  He 
was  born  on  a  New  England  farm  where 
hard  work  and  rigid  economy  were  the 
rule  of  life.  At  an  early  age  he  began 
to  teach  in  the  district  school  and  by 
dint  of  teaching  and  farm  work  and  at- 
tending school  in  the  intervals  he  finally 
graduated  from  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School.  In  1857,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  began  his  career  in  "the  West" 
as  assistant  teacher  in  the  high  school 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1862  he  entered  the 
faculty  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 
at  Normal,  where  he  did  his  great  work 
during  the  long  period  of  thirty-two 
years. 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  a  teacher,  in  the  true 
and  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
His  influence  was  not  in  shaping  systems 
so  much  as  in  inspiring  individuals.  It 
was  in  the  contact  of  one  mind  with  an- 
other, or  with  a  few  pursuing  the  same 
thought,  that  his  superior  qualities  be- 
came manifest. 

The  crowning  characteristic  of  a  great 
teacher  is  his  power  to  hold  his  pupils 
true  to  their  own  highest  ideals  of  life. 
Study  and  experience  are  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  these  ideals,  but  the 
essential  thing  is  that  each  one  shall 
strive  to  be  true  to  his  present  ideal, 
understanding  that  fidelity  to  a  present 
ideal  involves  the  readiness  to  abaadon 


it  for  a  higher  so  soon  as  the  higher  re- 
veals itself. 

Thomas  Metcalf's  ideal  had  at  its  core 
a  supreme  reverence  for  truthfulness.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  the  writer  as  if 
the  rigid  exactness  he  demanded  of  stu- 
dents, which  seemed  to  some  an  approach 
toward  pedantry,  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  reverence  for  truth.  The  com- 
manding duty  of  man  was  to  be  true. 

Every  deviation  from  the  truth  in  lan- 
guage, in  mathematical  processes,  in 
mechanical  construction,  in  order,  in 
anything  that  pertained  to  school  duties 
was,  in  a  degree,  painful  to  him.  His 
pupils  tell  many  stories  illustrating  this 
settled  determination  not  to  let  any  lapse 
from  the  exact  truth  pass  without  notice. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Reeder  relates  a  characteristic 
incident  in  the  memorial  number  of  the 
Vidette: 

Pupil  Teacher — Class  A,  rise.  (Mary,  one 
of  the  larger  girls,  is  slow  in  moving  to  her 
proper  place  in  the  class.) 

P.T. — Mary,  I  am  waiting  on  you. 

Mr.  Metcalf  (so«o  voce.) — I  presume  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  waiting  for  Mary. 
Waiting  on  her  might  have  another  significa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reeder  says  he  never  ^'waited  on" 
Mary  or  any  other  pupil  afterwards. 

This  reverence  for  truth  gave  to  his 
character  a  kind  of  ruggedness  of  the 
puritanical  type.  But  it  was  only  in  his 
implicit  obedience  to  his  conviction  of 
duty  that  he  resembled  the  typical  puri- 
tan. His  sympathy,  kindness  of  heart, 
amiability,  or — better  word  than  all 
others — his  love  for  what  was  around 
and  beneath,  as  well  as  above,  was  not 
less  marked  than  his  reverence  for  truth. 
This  great  flood  of  sentiment  so  mingled 
with   his    uncompromising   fidelity  to 
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truth  as  to  convert  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  hard,  austere,  and 
exacting  Puritan  into  the  most  lovable 
of  Christian  gentlemen.  However  severe 
and  sharp  his  criticism  for  the  short- 
comings of  students  when  they  failed 
to  attain  the  required  standard  of  truth, 
the  kindly  heart  and  real  sympathy  al- 
ways so  tempered  the  rebuke  that  no 
poison  ever  rankled  in  the  wound.  His 
anxiety  over  inaccuracies  in  the  forms 
of  knowledge  were  not  always  shared  by 
his  fellow  teachers  or  the  students,  but 
no  one  who  knew  him  ever  thought  of 
associating  this  anxiety  with  pedantry. 
In  the  reproduced  photograph  on  the 
preceding  page  even  the  stranger  can 
see  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  dress, 
the  erect  bearing,  the  decision  and  firm- 
ness of  conviction  expressed  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  kind  and  almost 
humorous  expression  of  the  eye, — the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  soul  of  this 
noble  man. 

A  necessary  companion  of  this  rever- 
ence for  truth  and  love  for  man,  and  to 
blend  them  into  a  firm  and  consistent 
character^  was  a  will  of  extraordinary 
firmness.  While  as  gentle  as  a  dove  he 
was  as  firm  as  ' 'adamantine  rock."  The 
student  might  as  well  undertake  to  es- 
cape from  the  decrees  of  fate  as  from  his 
requirements.  Patient  to  a  fault  he  was 
yet  inexorable  so  long  as  a  plain  duty 
was  left  unperformed. 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  as  untiring  in  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  society  as  he  was  to 
properly  educate  and  train  the  students 
in  the  Normal  School.  To  his  church  and 
his  friends  he  was  literally  faithful  unto 
death.  Afflicted  with  a  fatal  and  painful 
disease  for  two  years,  no  one  knew  of  its 
progress  or  even  of  its  existence,  except 
his  devoted  and  trusted  companion,  un- 
til a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  was 
always  cheerful  and  seemingly  uncon- 
scious that  the  final  call  of  the  death- 
angel  had  been  made.  Only  an  increas- 
ing palor  and  an  emaciated  body  told  the 
story  to  his  friends  of  a  serious  sickness. 

On  the  19th  of  December  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  writer  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  he  passed  to  the  other 
side.  The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to 
inform  the  editor  that  he  had  noticed  the 
mention  made  in  The  Journal  of  a  recent 
publication  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 


authors.  We  make  many  such  notices 
every  year  but  seldom  receive  any  ac- 
knowledgment whatever  from  either 
author  or  publisher.  Mr.  Metcalf  felt 
that  courtesy  demanded  such  acknowl- 
edgment, and  he  made  it  conscious  at 
the  time  that  the  day  upon  which  it  was 
written  might  be  the  last  day  of  his 
earthly  life.  It  is  probably  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote,  and  it  was  written  in 
great  physical  weakness  and  suffering, 
and  yet  it  is  as  carefully  done  and  seems 
to  have  been  written  with  as  firm  a  hand 
as  if  he  were  in  vigorous  health: 

5859  Washington  Ave.,  ) 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  19,  1894.  ) 

My  Dear  Friend  Brown: 

Your  review  of  the  Metcalf's  Grammar,  so 
kind  in  tone  and  yet  so  discriminating,  bear- 
ing evidence  of  real  scrutiny,  has  given  the 
authors  deep  gratification.  My  kinsman,  the 
supervisor,  wrote  me  thus  for  himself,  and 
hoped  I  would  convey  his  thanks.  This  I  now 
do,  joined  with  my  own;  and  very  much  of  my 
satisfaction  comes  from  observing  your  quick 
recognition  of  several  features  of  the  text- 
book that  had  cost  us  the  most  labor,  the 
prominence  given  to  the  inductive  method  in 
the  first  part,  the  accuracy  of  definitions,  the 
fullness  of  reviews,  etc. 

Our  work  has  been  done  con  amore,  not  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  (both  very 
busy  and  a  thousand  miles  apart),  but  it  has 
not  been  done  in  haste. 

Of  your  three  specially  adverse  criticisms, all 
are  so  clearly  stated  as  to  win  our  instant  recog- 
nition of  the  soundness  of  your  position.  And 
for  these,  no  less  than  for  your  words  of  com- 
mendation we  are  grateful. 

Please  accept  assurances  of  very  friendly  re- 
gard from.  Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Metcalf. 

P.  S. — Do  mention  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  myself 
lovingly  to  your  good  wife. 

Thomas  Metcalf  was  not  great  as  the 
world  counts  greatness.  The  public  press 
hardly  noticed  the  going  out  of  this  pure 
life  and  the  great  public  knew  nothing 
of  it.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  beloved  and 
honored  by  those  whom  he  had  led  to  a 
higher  life.  He  lives  on  earth  in  the 
lives  of  others  made  better  by  his  own. 
In  that  world  where  worth  alone  is  the 
standard  by  which  all  men  are  measured, 
we  believe  that  he  has  received  the 
highest  title  conferred — "A  Christian 
gentleman." 

The  following  lines  of  Mathew  Arnold 
from  a  poem  in  memory  of  his  father 
seem  to  us  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted friend: 
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O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?  For  that  force, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar. 
In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practiced  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  ! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past. 
Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live — 
Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  ! 
Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground. 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad  ! 
Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 


Tread  the  border-land  dim 
'Twixt  vice  and  virtue;  reviv'st, 
Succourest! — this  was  thy  work. 
This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm  ! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself; 
And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  shepherd  !  to  come. 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 


CORRELATION  AND  CONCENTRATION. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


It  is  probable  that  if  the  members,  at 
the  late  Cleveland  meeting,  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  report  of  Dr. 
Harris  before  the  discussion  of  it,  the 
discussion  v^ould  have  been  much  more 
valuable.  The  correlation  discussed  in 
this  report  referred  to  the  relation  of 
school  studies  to  life.  The  relative  edu- 
cational values  of  the  school  studies  was, 
therefore,  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
report.  It  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  this  question  never  received  an  abler 
treatment  by  any  committee  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  national  association.  Whether 
it  be  language  studies  and  literature, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural 
science,  or  any  other  branch,  the  student 
of  educational  values  will  for  years  go  to 
this  report  for  inspiration  and  guidance. 
When  the  report  drops  from  the  consid- 
eration of  values  to  the  suggesting  of 
methods  of  realizing  these  values  in  the 
school,  it  does  not  speak  with  the  same 
authority  and  convincing  power.  This 
is  the  field  of  opinion  as  yet.  How  best  to 
do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  can  never 
be  told.  The  many-sidedness  of  mind 
and  the  different  emphasis  that  different 
minds  give  to  different  ideas,  will  always 
be  the  source  of  different  processes.  This 
is  where  the  teacher  shows  his  individ- 
uality— meaning  by  that  his  peculiar 
traits. 

Some  accused  this  report  of  favoring 
the  present  too  prevalent  rote  memoriz- 
ing, and  meaningless  word  calling  in  all 
the  branches  of  study.    This  is  not  true 


in  any  particular  nor  in  general.  The 
author  assumes  in  every  line  that  these 
subjects  are  to  be  taught.  Every  word 
that  the  child  uses  is  to  be  the  sign  of 
an  idea  that  he  is  seeking  to  express. 

This  report  seeks  to  show  how  the 
school  studies  are  correlated  with  our 
civilization.  In  other  words,  it  shows 
that  certain  studies  are  in  the  school  be- 
cause they  are  in  and  constitute  the  ac- 
tivities that  make  our  social  order.  We 
look  into  the  life  of  the  people  to  dis- 
cover what  they  are  thinking,  feeling 
and  doing  and  we  put  these  things  into 
the  schools  as  studies. 

CONCENTRATION. 

But  after  it  has  been  determined  what 
shall  be  studied  in  the  schools,  and  why, 
and  how  much  more — or  less — one  study 
is  worth  than  another  in  promoting  a 
normal  growth  of  the  child,  the  question 
of  ways  of  teaching  these  studies  still  re- 
mains. This  question  the  report  did  not 
discuss  except  to  touch  upon  it  occasion- 
ally by  the  way. 

There  is  now  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  educational  public  an  idea 
of  method  called  concentration.  The 
general  meaning  of  this  term  is  that  the 
school  studies  shall  be  taught  in  the 
light  of  one  another,  and  each  shall  be 
made  to  re-enforce  every  other  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  is  natural  and  practical. 
There  is  much  loose  talk  about  some  of 
the  school  studies  being  taught  inci- 
dentally to  others,  as  arithmetic  to  natural 
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science,  for  example.  The  report  refers, 
for  instance,  to  the  making  of  the  study 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  the  core  of  all  school 
instruction  in  the  second  grade  of  school, 
and  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, etc.,  incidentally  while  learning 
this  story.  We  are  not  aware  that  such 
an  artificial  center  for  concentration  is 
advocated  by  any  one  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  reported  that  in  Germany 
something  of  this  sort  can  be  found.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  any  principle  of 
grouping  studies  that  is  not  also  a 
principle  by  which  the  activities  of  soci- 
ety are  grouped  is  artificial  and  vision- 
ary. Every  method  of  grouping  studies 
must  be  found,  in  its  essential  features, 
active  in  the  life  of  the  social  whole. 
What  is  so  found  will  always  be  a  princi- 
ple of  concentration  in  the  school.  Geog- 
raphy has  much  that  is  closely  related  to 
history  on  the  one  side  and  to  industrial 
life  on  the  other.  Literature  cannot 
wholly  ignore  language  nor  history. 

Mathematics  and  some  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  intimately  related,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  natural  sciences  are  most 
closely  allied  to  certain  phases  of  geog- 
raphy. In  a  larger  sense  of  the  term 
"concentration,"  it  may  be  said  that  the 
humanities  which  stand  so  close  to  the 
institutional  life  of  the  home,  will  always 
form  in  any  scheme  of  method  the  more 
central  group  of  studies  because  of  their 
close  relation  to  the  moral  and  emotional 
nature  of  mankind.  The  purpose  of  all 
education  is  character  building.  The  cre- 
ation of  ideals  is  the  condition  precedent 
to  the  realization  of  them  through  the 
activity  of  the  will.  So  the  Herbartians 
are  right  in  making  literature,  history, 
and  language  the  foundation  studies  of  the 
sch'ool.  The  report  of  this  committee  on 
correlation  also  sums  up  its  conclusions 


by  placing  language  (including  grammar 
and  literature)  as  the  central  study,  and 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Her- 
bartians. The  question  as  to  how  far  the 
principle  of  centralization  can  be  applied 
to  advantage  is  not  yet  determined.  But 
it  is  agreed  that  mere  artificial  centers 
that  have  no  ground  in  the  kinship  of 
the  studies  themselves  cannot  be  of  any 
lasting  value,  nor  will  they  be  generally 
accepted.  The  strength  in  the  report 
and  in  every  method  of  realizing  its  con- 
clusions in  the  schools  lies  in  its  insist- 
ance  that  school  studies  and  school 
methods  must  be  drawn  from  the  social 
order  of  which  the  school  is  a  part. 

The  report  also  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  separating  as  well  as  of  synthesizing  the 
school  studies.  This  is  a  demand  of  great 
significance  and  importance.  Each  study 
has  its  own  peculiar  law  of  development, 
and  it  must  be  studied  as  a  system  or 
unity  of  ideas.  Arithmetic  must  be 
learned  as  a  system  of  thought;  so  of 
grammar  and  other  studies.  This  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  study  and 
drill  that  shall  have  no  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  synthesis  of  all  knowledge. 
There  can  be  no  clear  synthesis  without 
a  close  and  searching  analysis.  The  pro- 
cess of  learning  is  synthetic-analytic,  or 
analytic-synthetic  at  every  stage.  One  of 
these  phases  cannot  exist  without  the 
other.  Each  accompanies  the  other.  The 
superior  emphasis  may  sometimes  be 
given  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other 
in  learning,  but  the  whole  of  knowledge 
is  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
unity  in  infinite  diversity.  We  must 
know  the  subjects  as  separate,  as  well 
as  know  them  united.  The  more  dis- 
tinctly we  see  the  diversity — if  it  is  good 
teaching — the  more  clearly  will  the  unity, 
the  whole  of  knowledge,  be  apprehended. 


HOW  MISS  ARCHER  PLAYED  DETECTIVE. 

MINNIE  E.  HADLEY,  WASHINGTON  C.  H.,  OHIO. 


It  was  a  very  orderly  set  of  pupils  that 
marched  quietly  into  Miss  Archer's  "A 
Grammar"  room  on  that  bright  spring 
morning. 

Every  one  seemed  perfectly  happy  and 
kept  step  beautifully. 

Why  will  some  pupils  always  be  so 


lovely  while  others  are  so  boisterous  and 
rude? 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  teacher  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  I  know 
she  had  in  this  particular  case. 

Not  that  Miss  Archer's  appearance  was 
so  formidable  as  to  frighten  anyone  into 
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submission  and  quietude.  O,  no!  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  just  the  reverse,  as 
she  stood  in  the  hall-way  deftly  beating 
time  with  her  little  call-bell,  smiling  and 
nodding  all  the  while  at  her  in-coming 
pupils  who  gracefully  returned  the  salu- 
tation. 

In  fact.  Miss  Archer  was  approaching 
the  standard  of  an  ideal  teacher  and  to 
hear  her  admiring  pupils  express  them- 
selves she  had  not  far  to  travel  before 
reaching  it. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Archer  was  the  best 
disciplinarian  in  the  building  had  created 
no  small  degree  of  jealousy  within  the 
bosoms  of  the  other  five  subordinate 
teachers,  and  I'm  afraid  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  worthy  superintendent  him- 
self was  not  absolutely  free  from  those 
torturous  pangs. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Miss  Archer's  pu- 
pils were  scarcely  seated  that  morning 
before  that  worthy  dignitary  intruded 
his  most  welcome  (V)  presence  into  her 
quiet  little  domain,  and  not  having  time 
to  address  the  teacher,  at  once  proceeded 
to  lecture  her  pupils  with  his  usual  de- 
gree of  pomposity. 

"A  very  criminal  act  was  perpetrated 
in  this  building  last  night,"  he  began; 
"Some  one,  or  two  pupils,  stealthily  en- 
tered the  laboratory  and  took  from  the 
top  shelf  a  new  Grove's  battery,  which 
the  board  had  purchased  specially  for  the 
chemistry  class.  Two  pupils  are  impli- 
cated, a  large  boy  from  the  high-school, 
no  doubt,  and  a  smaller  one  which  must 
have  been  from  this  room. 

'<I  know  there  must  have  been  a  larger 
boy  to  have  carried  the  heavy  ladder  to 
place  against  that  open  window,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  smaller  one  to 
have  climbed  in,  as  every  one  about  the 
building  knows  that  window  is  fast  just 
far  enough  up  to  permit  the  entrance  of 
a  small  boy,  and  no  more. 

"So  you  see,  boys,  we  have  a  faculty 
here  for  finding  out  a  few  things,  and  as 
such  tricks  'will  out,'  the  culprit  had 
better  confess,  and  save  himself  some 
trouble;  for  T  tell  you  there  will  be 
trouble  before  this  matter  is  settled;  see 
if  there  isn't." 

He  left  the  room  as  majestically  as  he 
had  entered,  and  Miss  Archer  had  an  in- 
clination to  follow  him  into  the  hall  and 
explain  what  a  great  bungle  he  had 
made,  but  forbore  until  recess. 


"I  think  you  made  a  great  mistake 
this  morning,  Mr.  Marten,  in  speaking 
as  you  did.  It  would  have  been  better 
not  to  have  told  what  is  known  until  fur- 
ther discoveries  are  brought  to  light. 
The  boys  are  on  their  guard  now,  and  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  determine  any- 
thing. You  used  the  battery  every  day, 
did  you  not?" 

"We  did,"  he  dryly  replied. 

"I  believe  you  have  your  pupils  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  About  whose 
turn  would  it  have  been  to  experiment 
to-day?" 

"We  are  finishing  up  the  G's,"  he  won- 
deringly  answered. 

The  H's  would  come  next,  and  Philip 
Harding  was  known  to  dislike  chemistry. 
Miss  Archer  inscribed  this  fact  in  her 
memory  tablet  as  note  number  one  while 
she  quietly  remarked: 

"I  will  find  out  who  those  boys  are, 
Mr.  Marten,  if  you  will  say  no  more  about 
it.  Please  see  that  no  one  comes  into 
the  laboratory  while  I  am  in  there." 

"Mysterious  as  she  always  is,"  he  said 
to  himself  as  she  entered  the  laboratory. 
"She  has  a  great  knack  for  making  dis- 
coveries though ;  guess  I'll  take  a  'back 
seat'  and  await  results." 

No  tracks  nor  traces  anywhere  about 
the  laboratory.  The  boys  had  played 
sharp  enough.  Yes,  there  was  some- 
thing. 

Looking  closely  at  the  row  of  shelves  she 
saw  on  the  second  one  from  the  top,  dis- 
tinctly outlined  in  the  thick  layer  of 
dust,  the  perfect  impression  of  a  right 
hand,  with  the,  striking  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, of  having  the  index  finger  dispro- 
portionately short. 

"There!  That  proves  one  thing,"  she 
mused. 

"The  battery  was  taken  by  a  left 
handed  person.  He  must  have  borne 
his  whole  weight  upon  that  right  hand 
to  have  made  the  impression  so  dis- 
tinct. This  he  did  to  support  his  body 
while  he  reached  for  the  battery  on  the 
shelf  above." 

"Let  me  see.  Have  I  a  left-handed 
boy  in  school?" 

Yes,  there  were  two  or  three. 

Taking  her  led  pencil,  she  traced  the 
outline  of  the  hand  and  proceeded  with 
her  investigations. 

On  the  top  shelf  where  the  battery 
had  stood  were  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
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acid,  which  had  probably  trickled  down 
the  side  of  the  jar.  There  was  also  a 
slight  trace  of  it  on  the  next  two  shelves 
below. 

This  shows  that  the  jar  was  dripping 
all  the  while,  and  these  spots  were  made 
by  the  battery's  being  rested  on  each 
successive  shelf  while  somebody  climbed 
down  with  it. 

"Let  me  see  !  A  left-handed  person 
with  a  short  index  finger  and  I  expect  a 
visible  trace  of  nitric  acid  upon  his 
clothes." 

Nitric  acid,  she  remembered,  left  a 
yellow  stain,  and  Miss  Archer  walked 
out  and  locked  the  door  feeling  that  her 
five  minutes  work  in  the  laboratory  had 
■not  been  wholly  in  vain. 

'•You  may  practice  drawing  awhile 
with  your  left  hands,  children,"  said 
Miss  Archer  after  recess. 

"Place  your  right  hands  upon  the 
paper  and  see  who  can  draw  the  most 
accurate  outline  of  it.  I  want  the  papers 
brought  to  my  desk  for  criticism." 

"That  is  a  very  good  representation, 
Olyde,"  she  commented,  as  Clyde  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  left-handed  incorrig- 
ibles,  handed  in  his  paper.  "Let  me  see 
your  hand. " 

Yes,  it  was  a  perfect  representation 
and  the  index  finger  was  disproportion- 
-ately  short. 

Miss  Archer's  keen  eye  did  not  fail 
either  to  detect  something  else  as  she 
appeared  to  be  comparing  his  hand  with 
the  drawing — a  few  yellow  spots  of  nitric 
acid  were  faintly  visible  upon  the  inner 
side  of  his  right-arm  coat-sleeve. 

But  one  thing  more  remained  to  com- 
plete the  chain  of  evidence.  At  the 
recess  she  clipped  the  drawing  from 
<;)lyde's  paper  and  placed  it  over  the  one 
on  the  laboratory  shelf.  They  coincided 
exactly. 

She  was  now  prepared  to  give  the 
young  gentleman  a  little  surprise  and 
would  draw  from  him  the  name  of  his 


accomplice,  although  she  half  guessed  it 
already. 

"I  have  made  a  discovery,"  she  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Marten  as  they  met  in  the 
hallway;  "I  know  the  culprit  from  my 
room." 

"What !  has  he  confessed  already?" 

"No,  but  he  will."  Mr.  Marten  could 
only  wonder,  but  the  scholars  were 
marching  in  and  there  was  no  time  for 
further  remarks. 

Clyde  was  retained  after  school,  and 
Miss  Archer,  with  her  usual  degree  of 
complacency,  minutely  set  forth  every  de- 
tail in  the  execution  of  the  deed  with  such 
exactness  that  Clyde  could  only  stare  at 
her  in  amazement. 

"How  ever  did  you  find  all  that  out. 
Miss  Archer,  about  how  I  got  it  down, 
carried  it  in  my  right  arm,  and  all  that?" 

"Your  accomplice  is  a  great  sleep- 
talker,"  she  replied. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Clyde,  excitedly, 
as  he  brought  his  fist  to  the  desk  with  a 
bang.  "That  Phil.  Harding  has  given 
the  whole  business  away  in  his  sleep,  and 
I'll  never  jine  into  any  of  his  fool  scrapes 
again  while  I  live;  never!" 

This  supplied  the  missing  link,  and  a 
few  days  later,  when  both  boys  had  con- 
fessed. Miss  Archer  explained  to  Clyde 
just  how  she  had  entrapped  them. 

Phil.  Harding  was  expelled,  after  re- 
storing the  battery,  and  Clyde  got  off 
after  a  great  deal  of  begging  and  apolo- 
gizing. 

"It's  no  use,  boys,  "he  afterwards  said, 
"We  can't  get  into  no  sly  scrapes  while 
that  teacher's  here.  She's  right  at  our 
heels  every  blessed  minute.  That  bungly 
old  Marten  never  would  'a  caught  onto 
that  scrape  'o  Harding's  and  mine,  but 
Miss  Archer  jest  hauled  us  right  in 's  if 
she'd  been  a  reglar  down  east  detective. 
She'll  not  get  a  chance  to  swoop  me  in 
again,  though;  I'll  jest  keep  out  o'  such 
scrapes  hereafter;  see  if  I  don't." 

And  he  kept  his  word. 


THE  FAUST  CLUB. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
II. 

n  Goethe's  solution  of  the  problems  in-  proposed  by  either  the  Catholic  or  the 
volved  in  the  Faust  legend  are,  appar-  Protestant  Church,  or  the  Monarchical 
ently,    radically  -different    from   those     state.    Indeed,  so  different  are  they  that 
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all  of  these  institutions  have  not  been 
slow  to  accuse  the  author  of  being  in- 
spired, in  the  writing  of  his  poem,  by  the 
same  spirit  of  denial  which  character- 
izes his  Mephistopheles,  while  some  great 
interpreters  of  G-oethe's  Faust  seem  to 
hold  that  Faust's  release  from  his  con- 
tract with  the  evil  spirit  was  by  the 
power  of  the  church,  after  the  manner  of 
the  redemption  of  the  early  Fausts  of 
Catholicism. 

Much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
author's  own  purpose  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  Prologue  in  Heaven,  which  was 
written  in  1797.  This  was  more  than 
twenty  years  after  much  of  the  first  part 
was  written,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
published  as  a  hint  to  the  public  of  what 
was  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  entire 
work.  But  in  this  prologue  he  seems  to 
have  been  misunderstood.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  blasphemy  in  parodying  the 
Book  of  Job  for  use  as  an  introduction  to 
his  infidel  poem.  Goethe's  Faust  was 
as  objectionable  to  Monarchical  govern- 
ments as  it  was  to  the  church,  for  the 
reason  that  it  gave  such  emphasis  to  in- 
dividualism in  society  and  its  right  to 
burst  through  the  barriers  imposed  by 
authority  to  the  free  activity  of  some  of 
its  members.  This  spirit  of  individual- 
ism, when  it  could  brook  no  longer  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  divine  right  of 
rulers  to  oppress  their  subjects,  broke 
through  the  barriers  set  up  by  arbi- 
trary will  and  ran  riot  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Individualism  became  un- 
endurable when  it  developed  into  a 
Robespierre,  and  was  hardly  less  tyran- 
nical in  the  person  of  Napoleon  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  only  through  the  furnace 
of  Waterloo,  and  afterwards  of  Sedan, 
that  individualism  could  finally  organize 
itself  into  an  institution  like  the  French 
Republic,  perhaps  the  most  enduring  of 
the  republics  of  the  earth.  Per- 
haps we  shall  find  that  Goethe,  in  this 
drama,  is  portraying  the  process  in  the 
individual  soul  by  which  the  Titanic  bar- 
rier-bursting spirit  of  a  Faust  eventually 
works  itself  into  harmony  with  institu- 
tional life  in  state  and  church. 

THE  PROLOGUE, 

The  Prologue  in  Heaven  is  a  repetition, 
in  its  essential  ideas,  of  the  introduction 
to  the  great  poem  of  Job  in  the  Old  Tes- 
lament  Scriptures.      The  world  is  no 


longer  shocked  by  what  it  once  consid- 
ered the  blasphemy  of  the  author.  Goethe 
is  struggling  with  the  same  problem  that 
inspired  Job  to  write  one  of  the  greatest 
epics  ever  produced,  which  Genung  calls 
the  epic  of  the  inner  life.  Job  was  a 
stern  denier  of  the  accepted  faith  of  his 
time,  and  could  not  quench  his  aspira- 
tion after  truth  until  the  Lord  revealed 
himself  in  the  form  and  voice  of  the  thun- 
der storm ;  who  rebuked  his  boldness  while 
rewarding  his  faith.  The  chief  interest 
in  the  prologue  is  in  the  scene  between 
the  Lord  and  Mephisto.  In  that  is  clearly 
intimated  the  denouement  of  Faust's  strug- 
gle, and  the  function  of  Mephisto  in  the 
world.  The  Lord  says,  in  reply  to  the 
sneers  of  Mephistopheles: 

"Though  still  confused  his  service  unto  me, 
I  soon  shall  lead  him  to  a  clearer  morn- 
ing; 

Sees  not  the  gardner,  even  while  buds  his 
tree, 

Both  flower  and  fruit  the  future  years 
adorning?" 

*  •Sf  *  *  *  * 

"While  man's  desires  and  aspirations  stir, 
He  cannot  choose  but  err  (avoid  error)." 

In  accounting  for  the  existence  of  Me- 
phisto in  the  world,  the  Lord  says: 

"Man's  active  nature  flagging,  seeks  too  soon 
the  level; 

Unqualified  repose  he  learns  to  crave; 
Whence,  willingly,  the  comrade  him  I  gave, 
Who  works,  excites,  and  must  create,  as 
Devil." 

How  the  devil  works  is  revealed  in  his 
own  definition  of  himself  to  Faust  later 
on  in  the  poem: 

Faust— "Who  art  thou,  then?" 
Mephisto — "Part  of  that  Power  not  under- 
stood, 

Which  always  wills  the  Bad,  and  always 
works  the  Good." 

*         *         -x-         *  * 

"I  am  the  spirit  that  denies." 

This  seems  to  teach  a  rather  start- 
ling doctrine  on  the  origin  of  evil.  But 
is  it  anything  other  than  that  evil  is  the 
result  of  the  free  activity  of  the  skeptical 
and  critical  spirit  in  man,  which  claims 
the  right  to  question  everything,  and 
finds  its  desires  and  aspirations  in  con- 
flict with  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
institutional  life?  Mephisto  seems  to  be 
this  critical  spirit  in  man,  this  intellec- 
tual denial  of  the  right  of  authority  to 
dictate  rules  of  life.  It  claims  that 
church  and  state  have  no  better  means 
of  knowing  the  ultimate  truth  than  has 
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the  individual;  indeed,  that  nothing  can 
be  known  of  the  real  principle  and  es- 
sence of  things.  It  is  only  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  phenomena,  which  we 
know;  and  that  is  constantly  changing. 
So  the  Mephisto  in  man  denies  the  right 
of  society  to  prescribe  rules  for  his  con- 
duct. He  has  a  right  to  make  rules  for 
himself.  If  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
the  institutional  world,  which  that 
world  claims  to  be  the  laws  of  Grod,  does 
not  give  happiness,  but  give  pain  and 
disappointment,  then  this  Mephisto  will 
refuse  to  be  subject  to  those  rules  and 
seek  his  own  happiness  in  his  own  way. 
Goethe's  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  evil  seems  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  Hegel.  Man  is  a  subjective  or  partic- 
ular being  and  also  an  objective  and  uni- 
versal being.  As  subjective,  he  does  not 
recognize  those  principles  of  duty  as  au- 
thoritative that  are  objective  and  uni- 
versal and  embodied  in  institutions.  He 
is  himself  the  measure  of  all  things.  His 
moral  ideal  may  chance  to  accord  with 
the  institutional  demands,  but  it  is  the 
product  of  his  own  caprice  and  desire,  or 
greatly  modified  by  them.  This  ideal 
may  therefore  be  at  variance  with  these 
demands,  and  the  realization  of  it  will  be 
evil,  and  not  good.  The  true  Will  must 
be  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  The 
institutional  life,  which  is  the  universal 
self,  imposes  duties  upon  the  subjective, 
individual  self  which  he  must  not  ignore. 
Offenses  must  needs  come,  for 

"While  man's  desires  and  aspirations  stir, 
He  cannot  choose  but  err," 

but  woe  to  him  through  whom  these  of- 
fenses come.  Morality  has  a  larger 
meaning,  therefore,  than  one's  individual 
notion  of  right  and  wrong  as  compared 
with  an  abstract  standard  of  the  indi- 
vidual's own  creation.  That  notion  must 
have  universal  validity  and  a  content 
composed  of  the  principles  and  duties  of 
the  institutional  life  of  man.  If  it  has 
not  these,  the  institutional  world  will 
crush  the  rebellious  individual,  who  can- 
not prove  and  maintain  that  his  notion 
is  a  higher  institutional  principle  than  is 
now  active  in  institutional  life. 

This  brief  and  somewhat  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  world  may  help  the  more 
careful  readers  of  Faust  to  understand 
the  true  relations  of  Mephisto  in  this 


drama.  The  Lord  said  to  him  in  the 
prologue: 

"The  like  of  thee  have  never  moved  my  hate:. 
Of  all  the  bold  denying  spirits, 
The  waggish  knave  least  trouble  doth  cre- 
ate." 

faust's  soliloquy. 
The  first  scene  opens  with  a  soliloquy 
of  great  power.  It  follows  the  legend  in 
its  general  outline,  but  a  rich  new  con- 
tent is  added.  Dr.  Faustus  has  mastered 
the  learning  of  the  university,  and  found, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  and  after  ten  years 
of  teaching,  that  nothing  can  be  known. 
"That  knowledge  cuts  him  to  the  bone." 
He  means  by  this  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  the  eternal  and  unchanging  truth. 
There  is  no  such  truth  for  man.  Univer- 
sal and  eternal  are  but  words.  There  is 
no  reality  which  they  symbolize.  This 
life  of  a  teacher  when  he  knows  nothing 
to  teach  has  become  intolerable  to  him. 
Since  neither  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
nor  theology  —  which  completed  the 
range  of  university  studies — could  reveal 
abiding  and  unchanging  truth,  he  would 
seek  assistance  from  magic.  It  was  a 
common  belief  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  that  there  is  a  real  power  in  the 
world  that  works  by  supernatural  means. 
Remains  of  this  superstition  yet  linger 
in  the  beliefs  of  the  uneducated  as  that 
the  divining  rod — a  forked  twig  of  witch- 
hazel,  has  power  to  discover  underground 
streams  of  water  or  other  hidden  treas- 
ures. Faust,  in  despair  of  finding  knowl- 
edge in  the  universities  would  invoke  the 
spirit  of  the  material  universe,  and  after 
that  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  world  spirit.  The  sign  of 
the  universe  in  the  book  of  magic  shows 
him  a  beautiful  vision: 

"How  each  the  whole  its  substance  gives, 
Each  in  the  other  works  and  lives! 
Like  heavenly  forces  rising  and  descending^ 
Their  golden  urns  reciprocally  lending; 
With  wings  that  winnow  blessing 
From  heaven  through  earth  I   see  them- 
pressing, 

Filling  the  All  with  harmony  unceasing!" 

He  exclaims,  "How  grand  a  show!"^ 
and  the  word  "show"  awakens  again  his 
conviction  that  it  is  only  a  show — a 
changing  appearance  that  may  even- 
tually change  to  nothing.  His  experi- 
ence with  magic  only  confirms  him  in  his 
conviction  that  things  in  themselves  can- 
not be  known.    What  man   knows  is 
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merely  the  panorama,  or  appearance, 
which  he  himself  paints.  He  turns  to 
the  sign  of  the  world  spirit,  and,  with 
the  cabalistic  formula  of  the  magician, 
•summons  it  to  appear.  It  obeys,  but  si- 
lences him  with  a  ^^thunder-word.'' 

Spirit — "Thou'rt  like  the  spirit  thou  compre- 

hendest 

Not  me!" 
Faust — "Not  thee! 

Who  then? 

I,  image  of  the  Godhead! 
Not  even  like  thee?" 
It  was  Lessing  who  said,  "If  God 
should  approach  me  with  truth  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  the 
spirit  to  search  after  truth,  and  should 
say  to  me  choose,  I  would  bow  reverently 

(To  he  c* 


to  his  left  hand  and  answer,  'Father 
give;  pure  truth  is  for  thee  alone.'  " 

But  Faust's  aspiration  was  to  know 
pure  truth.  He  would  know  both  the 
material  universe  and  man  as  they  are 
in  reality,  and  not  this  changing,  fleet- 
ing show.  And  this,  his  university 
study  had  convinced  him  could  not  be 
known,  and  the  world  spirit  had  told 
him  he  could  know  only  what  he  could 
comprehend.  To  f  nov^  all  he  must  he  all. 
And  what  is  he?  The  answer  comes  in 
the  form  of  Wagoner,  who  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  embodiment  of  univer- 
sity lore  pursued  as  a  vocation.  This 
was  the  spirit  that  Faust  comprehended. 
He  did  not  comprehend  the  earth  spirit, 
tinned,) 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

PRES.  JOHN  W.  COOK. 


Who  does  not  remember  the  blind 
fumbling  after  a  rational  content  that 
eventuated  in  the  addition,  twenty  years 
ago,  of  four  sciences  to  the  catalogue  of 
studies  constituting  the  county  superin- 
tendent's examination?  How  many  eyes 
did  it  send  to  the  book  of  nature?  We 
were  so  completely  enthralled  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Renaissance  that  its 
chief  effect  was  to  stimulate  the  energy 
of  the  thrifty  book  maker.  The  old 
method  was  transformed  to  the  new  sub- 
jects and  the  inoffensive  scapegoats  of 
our  pedagogical  sins  were  sacrificed  to 
the  neglected  deities  of  science. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  indispensable  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  a  new  curriculum. 
We  were  foreordained  to  wander  through 
the  arid  desert  of  a  polysyllabic  termin- 
ology, because  we  were  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  word  worshipers.  But 
we  are  finding  unmistakable  indications 
that  the  promised  land  is  not  far  away. 
Heroic  but  scanty  herbage  shows  itself 
here  and  there,  and  an  occasional  indica- 
tion of  animal  life  is  reported  by  a  few 
reconnoitering  parties. 

And  yet  this  is  peculiarly  the  scientific 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
last  hundred  years  have  witnessed  a 
transformation  in  this  respect  unparal- 
leled in  all  the  weary  ages  before.  The 


II. 

wonderful  'sixteenth  century  opened  the 
doors  of  opportunity  by  its  geographical 
discoveries,  its  astronomical  revelations,* 
its  marvelous  literary  activity,  its  tri. 
umphs  of  architecture  and  painting,  and 
its  political  and  religious  liberations.  As 
the  panorama  of  history  unfolds,  we  may 
well  stand  entranced  before  the  splendid 
vision  of  Columbus  ushering  in  the  new 
era  with  his  gift  of  two  continents; 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  proud  ships  sail- 
ing around  the  world;  of  Angelo  raising 
the  proud  dome  of  St.  Peter's;  of  Ra- 
phael's exquisite  picture  of  the  Transfig- 
uration; of  Cervantes's  death  blow  to  an 
antiquated  and  sentimental  chivalry;  of 
Shakespeare  composing  his  matchless 
dramas;  of  Bacon  bending  over  his  In- 
stauration  of  Philosophy;  of  the  wasted 
glory  of  the  Invincible  Armada;  of  Henry 
IV  affixing  his  signet  to  the  Edict  of  Nan- 
tes; of  William  the  Silent  achieving  the 
independence  of  Holland;  of  Galileo  with 
his  feeble  lenses  revealing  the  crescent 
Venus  against  the  western  sky;  of  Lu. 
ther  with  a  German  Bible  in  his  out- 
stretched hands. 

The  historian  may  well  grow  eloquent 
as  he  discovers  such  beacon  lights  as 
these  against  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
But  these  at  best  meant  only  opportu- 
nity.   The  modern  world   has  realized 
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opportunity.  This  is  the  day  of  the  spin- 
ning jenny,  the  power  loom,  and  the 
cotton  gin;  of  steam  navigation,  the 
steel  plow,  the  railroad,  the  lucifer 
match,  the  telegraph,  and  the  dynamo, 
and  perhaps  of  the  flying  machine;  of 
the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy;  of  religious  liberty 
and  democracy.  And  what  of  the  school? 
Is  it  to  dwell  in  cloistral  solitude,  un- 
touched by  the  genius  of  the  times?  Is 
it  forever  to  be  the  latest  of  human  in- 
stitutions to  be  touched  by  the  great 
progressive  movements  that  are  making 
conquest  of  the  world?  The  educational 
reformer  takes  his  stand  upon  the  mod- 
ern doctrine  of  the  manifest  destiny  of 
every  child  of  a  republic.  He  declares 
the  school  to  be  the  agency  through 
which  the  child,  in  the  largest  part,  is  to 
realize  that  destiny.  What  he  is  to  be 
when  written  large,  as  a  citizen,  he  is  to 
be,  written  small,  as  a  pupil  in  the  school. 
School  life  and  social  life  are  to  be  one, 
differing  only  in  size.  The  school  is  not 
to  be  so  much  a  preparation  for  life  as 
life  itself.  Since  modern  life  is  scientific, 
rational,  inductive,  based  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  experience,  upon  the  world  as 
it  is  found  to  be  by  immediate  contact, 
so  school  life  must  be  in  substantial  iden- 
tity with  it  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  old  education  of  the  school  was  not 
touched  by  this  transforming  idea.  So- 
ciety was  non-progressive.  Government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Its  princi- 
ples were  simple  and  had  been  mastered. 
Education  was  a  luxury.  It  was  not  an 
instrument  of  utility.  Well  defined  class 
distinctions,  divinely  ordained,  parceled 
out  the  populations  into  static  groups. 
As  learning  was  but  an  embellishment 
only  those  subjects  which  were  the  occu- 
pation of  a  highly  subjective  and  self- 
conscious  people  were  deemed  suitable 
for  the  schools.  For  centuries  to  be  a 
learned  man  was  to  be  able  to  think  in  a 
dead  language,  to  play  fantastic  tricks 
of  reasoning,  and  to  coin  phrases  whose 
form  should  gratify  an  exaggerated  ses- 
theticism.  It  was  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  upon  the  past  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
store the  ideals  of  the  days  of  Pericles; 
to  be  a  chronic  anachronism  living  twenty 
centuries  too  late ;  to  turn  one's  back  upon 
the  present,  the  future,  and  the  universe 
of  things;  to  smother  the  awakening 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  to  at- 


tempt to  laugh  down  the  bold  declara- 
tion of  some  brave  thinker  that  knowl- 
edge must  exchange  the  cloister  for  the 
mill.  The  conservatism  of  the  scholars 
was  so  blind  and  so  intense  that  it  suc- 
cessfully resisted  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, the  scientific  movement  inaugur- 
ated by  Bacon.  And  that  old  ideal  still  lin- 
gers in  the  midst  of  our  practical  and 
busy  life  like  some  stray  spirit  from 
Olympus. 

It  is  the  survival  of  that  adoration  of 
antiquity,  which,  in  some  of  our  colleges, 
still  sets  up  the  classics  as  the  sine  qua 
non  for  the  master's  degree,  and  which 
makes  many  a  man  blush  to  confess  that 
he  cannot  tell  Alpha  from  Omega,  what- 
ever his  attainments  may  be  in  other  di- 
rections. 

It  dies  hard.  John  Sturm  and  the  Jes- 
uits seem  to  have  builded  for  eternity. 
But  Rabelais  poured  his  ineffable  scorn 
upon  it.  Montaigne  assaulted  its  funda- 
mental motive  and  scoffed  at  its  results. 
Comenius  antagonized  it  with  a  system  of 
pedagogy  that  we  are  but  now  beginning 
to  appreciate.  Rousseau  declared  a  re- 
turn to  savagery  infinitely  preferable  to 
it,  and  the  reactionary  movement  was 
fully  inaugurated  when  Pestalozzi  went 
to  live  with  the  children  whom  the  Re- 
naissance ignored;  and  Froebel  set  up  the 
most  significant  educational  movement 
of  all  time,  and  called  it  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

It  dies  hard.  It  owes  its  protracted 
existence  to  that  aristocratic  instinct 
which  tends  to  maintain  class  distinc- 
tions. Its  deadliest  foe  is  the  dem- 
ocratic idea,  which  estimates  the  value 
of  every  attainment  by  the  wholesome 
service  that  it  can  render  to  the  masses. 
There  was  no  hope  for  popular  education 
until  a  new  political  conception  had  be- 
come a  living  social  energy,  and  there  is 
no  hope  for  a  reformed  curriculum  until  it 
is  clearly  seen  that  school  life  and  social 
life  must  be  one  in  motive  and  action. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  at- 
tacking the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance,  not 
the  proper  study  of  those  superb  in- 
heritances that  have  come  to  us  out  of 
the  rich  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of  the 
humanities.  I  complain  alone  of  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  which  for  centuries  charac- 
terized the  classical  scholar  and  from 
which  he  has  not  entirely  freed  himself. 
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But  we  are  slow  to  analyze  the  content 
of  the  concrete  character  which  alone  can 
realize  our  political  idea.    The  republic 
is  only  an  empty  conception  until  it  is 
embodied  in  the  units  that  constitute 
our  populations.    That  alone  is  a  repub- 
lic whose  people,  in  their  individualities, 
are  themselves  a  republic.  Republics, 
without  republicans,  are  suggestive  of 
the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  significant 
omission  of  the  leading  character.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment we  are  ready  to  shout  in  chorus  at 
the  slightest  suggestion.    It  is  Liberty, 
with  a  capital  L,  we  say.     But  is  it 
not  more?    Liberty  is  opportunity.  It 
differs  from  freedom  in  that  it  implies 
favorable  external  conditions,  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  the  development 
of  freedom.    Freedom  is  internal.    It  is 
character.    It  is  the  realization  in  the 
individual  of  that  high  form  of  self-de- 
termination which  is  the  birthright  of 
humanity  by  virtue  of  its  essential  na- 
ture.   Its  first  requisite  is  knowledge; 
not  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
tional forms  which  it  has  inherited,  but 
an  insight  into  the  true  order  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  man,  for  the  em- 
bodiment and  expression  of  which  con- 
ventional forms  are  brought  into  exis- 
tence.   It  is  only  under  liberal  forms  of 
government  that  man  ever  comes  to  know 
himself,  because  it  is  only  under  such 
conditions  that  a  rational  humanity  can 
develop.    As  perception  is  the  lowest 
stage  of  knowledge,  and  as  all  the  higher 
stages  are  developed  out  of  it,  an  intui- 
tion of  the  world  is  a  prime  necessity. 
The  first  condition  of  thought  is  a  recog- 
nition of  reality.    The  persistent  "fos- 
tering of  the  sense  of  truth"  from  the 
dawn  of  consciousness  is  the  only  certain 
road  to  the  power  of  thinking.  The  child 
derives  his  notions  of  necessity,  of  an  ab- 
solute, unyielding,  and  invincible  reality, 
upon  which  his  caprice  has  no  power, 
through  his  collisions  with  nature.  Here 
lies  the  essential  and  fundamental  pre- 
mise of  all  thinking.    We  often  remark 
that  rural  life  tends  especially  to  the  pro- 
duction of  stability  and  firmness  of  char- 
acter.   I  am  willing  to  concede  the  truth 
of  the  charge  that  it  breeds  provincial- 
ism, which  is,  after  all,  only  a  disposition 
to  take  a  part  for  the  whole.    But  the 
absence  of  the  essential  element  of  pro- 
vincialism is  the  destruction  of  all  sound 


thinking.  And  what  is  the  explanation 
of  this  fact  but  the  intimate  companion- 
ship with  the  persistent  and  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  which  is  the  lot  of  the 
country  boy  and  girl? 

I  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  vaguely 
hint  at  the  significance  of  this  superb 
movement  which  looks  toward  acquaint- 
ing the  child  with  the  natural  world. 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  trend  of 
the  most  intelligent  public  sentiment. 
The  movement  toward  nature-study  in 
primary  grades  will  not  be  blocked  by 
characterizing  its  promoters  as  "fad- 
dists." Doubtless  there  is  much  of  awk- 
wardness in  our  clumsy  attempts  to  find 
the  better  way,  but  we  shall  "learn  to  do 
by  doing."  Opposition  will  help  us  to 
correct  our  faults  and  will  save  us  from 
much  of  folly.  The  hostile  press  is 
doubtless  an  angel,  although  he  is  often 
so  efi'ectually  disguised  that  he  doesn't 
recognize  his  own  angelic  function. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  problem. 
The  child  must  not  only  recognize  nature 
as  a  productive  energy,  regulated  in  its 
activity  by  law;  he  must  see  himself  as  a 
cause,  determined  in  the  form  of  his  ex- 
pression by  the  order  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  principle  that  sets  up  the  manual 
training  discipline  in  all  of  its  ascending 
phases  from  stick  laying  and  drawing 
and  slojd  to  the  finely  developed  shop. 
It  is  in  this  indispensable  culture  that 
the  transition  is  made  from  the  irre- 
sponsible and  capricious  activity  of  play^ 
in  which  the  world  order  is  ignored,  to 
the  serious  and  productive  activity  of 
work.  Here  is  begun  that  subordination 
of  personal  inclination  to  the  necessities 
of  the  external  object  which  must  be  held 
sacred  against  his  caprice.  Those  great 
lessons  of  self  sacrifice  through  which 
selfishness  is  transformed  into  altruism, 
and  through  which  man  becomes  fitted 
to  unite  himself  to  the  social  whole  as  a 
contributor  to  its  utilities  and  a  partici- 
pant in  its  multifarious  benefits,  are  con- 
cretely taught  through  the  ministry  of 
work.  The  child  not  only  "learns  to  do 
by  doing;"  he  also  learns  the  indis- 
pensable lesson  that  freedom  comes 
through  obedience.  The  object  which  he 
is  to  produce  imposes  upon  him  condi- 
tions to  which  he  must  not  only  cheer- 
fully submit,  but  with  which  he  must 
actually  ally  himself  or  confess  himself 
unable  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  cause. 
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Self  estimation  can  nowhere  so  easily 
and  so  accurately  be  made  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tangible  result  of  our  pro- 
cesses, in  the  form  of  an  object  of  per- 
ception. It  is  in  such  an  output  that 
one  beconies  strikingly  conscious  of  his 
limitations. 

The  advocates  of  manual  training  have 
perhaps  encountered  less  opposition  from 
the  lay  public  than  from  some  of  their 
professional  brethren.  The  former 
have  regarded  it  as  the  readiest  discipline 
by  which  to  acquire  those  admirable  hab- 
its of  industry  and  self  control  which  are 
necessary  for  any  true  success  in  life,  and 
have  also  considered,  it  as  introductory 
to  the  handicrafts  by  which  the  large 
majority  are  to  become  bread  winners. 
The  latter  have  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  any  movement  which  threatens  the 
opportunities  for  that  intellectual  and 
ethical  quickening  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  our  populations. 

May  we  not  conclude  that  the  some- 
what fantastic  claims  of  the  early  manual 
training  worshipers  have  been  so  modified 
by  the  criticisms  of  the  idealists  that  the 
movement  has  at  last  got  within  proper 
limits  and  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself?  It  has  passed  out  of  the  field  of 
controversy  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
and  probably  for  all  time. 

That  this  has  radically  modified  the 
curriculum  is  too  evident  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  mention. 

But  however  potent  this  species  of  train- 
ing may  be  in  the  cultivation  of  the  will 
in  certain  of  its  aspects,  it  has  marked 
limitations,  as  has  nature  study,  in  the 
organization  of  humanity  in  what  may  be 
distinctively  termed  its  social  phase. 
Nature  touches  man  undoubtedly  in 
manifold  ways.  Indeed,  in  the  largest 
measure  it  may  be  said  to  condition  his 
physical  existence.  In  the  teeming  earth 
and  enveloping  air,  in  the  falling  rain- 
drop and  the  hoar  frost  and  the  snow,  in 
the  light  and  heat  and  the  whole  round  of 
the  physical  forces  whose  shuttles  are 
forever  throbbing  in  the  looms  of  time, 
he  has  a  perpetual  and  vital  interest. 
But  he  must  have  other  companionships 
and  ministers  than  nature  can  afford  to 
become  essentially  human.  It  is  only 
among  answering  spirits  that  he  realizes 
his  high  estate.  He  is  above  all  else  a 
•social  being  and  it  is  in  social  organiza- 
tion that  he  learns  to  know  himself  by 


seeing  himself  multitudinously  reflected  in 
his  fellow  men.  He  is  predestined  to  in- 
stitutional life,  and  to  set  it  up  and  live 
in  it  is  his  primal  instinct.  Out  of  his 
social  feelings  are  developed  his  moral  and 
religious  feelings  which  impel  him  to  or- 
ganize the  great  ethical  institutions  of 
the  race.  The  child  no  sooner  awakens 
to  consciousness  than  he  finds  himself  a 
member  of  such  an  institution.  The  or- 
ganic starting  point  of  all  education  for 
humanity  is  the  family.  But  the  family 
principle  is  love  which  takes  up  into 
itself  the  returning  penalty  of  violated 
law.  The  state  advances  upon  the 
family  idea,  setting  up  justice  as  its 
fundamental  principle,  thus  dignifying  the 
individual  by  the  imposition  of  personal 
responsibility.  It  thus  becomes  a  higher 
ethical  institution  in  which  the  individual 
emerges  from  pupilage  into  self-depend- 
ence. He  should,  so  far  as  possible,  an- 
ticipate his  life  as  a  citizen  by  entering 
it  ideally  through  the  gateway  of  litera- 
ture. There  he  may  see  his  other  self 
uttering  his  deed  in  an  ethical  world 
which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral 
law. 

In  recognizing  the  humanizing  influ- 
ence of  great  literature  and  in  so  modi- 
fying the  curriculum  as  to  set  it  at  work 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  school,  the 
teacher  has  shown  an  insight  into  the 
unity  of  life  that  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
every  way  admirable.  It  is  an  extension 
of  the  scientific  method  into  the  more 
spiritual  realm  of  motive.  If  you  would 
know  vegetable  life,  study  typical  vege- 
table forms  in  their  natural  environment. 
Would  you  know  the  animal  world,  study 
those  characteristic  animal  types  under 
conditions  that  are  as  little  artificial  as 
possible.  Would  you  know  the  moral 
world,  then  you  must  find  it  manifesting 
itself  in  moral  situations. 

This  movement  is  new  but  it  is  so  sig- 
nificant that  it  promises  to  encounter 
less  opposition  than  any  other  of  the 
movements  that  have  been  inaugurated 
under  the  sacred  name  of  reform. 

Contrast  with  the  primary  schools  in 
which  you  and  I  sang  those  monosyllabic 
columns  in  Webster's  spelling  book,  those 
modern  schools  found  here  and  there  in 
favored  localities,  with  their  courses  en- 
riched by  lessons  from  the  "real  truly" 
outside  world,  which  is  at  last  actually 
permitted  to  profane  the  sacred  spaces  of 
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the  temple  of  learning,  with  their  indus- 
trial occupations  in  the  construction  of 
actual  utilities,  and  with  that  rich  liter- 
ature of  the  early  world  so  exquisitely- 
beautiful  in  its  native  simplicity. 

Who  can  deplore  the  fact  that  those 
inane  sentences  with  which  the  book 
makers  once  crowded  the  first  readers 
are  rapidly  being  returned  to  the  intel- 
lectual rag-bag  from  which  a  mistaken 
notion  of  simplicity  originally  extracted 
them? 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  organi- 
zation of  a  science  course  for  all  grades 
are  much  greater  than  of  a  corresponding 
course  in  literature.    The  doctrine  of 
the  culture  epochs  is  taken  by  the  Her- 
bartians  as  a  guiding  principle.    As  this 
audience  well  knows  this  theory  applies 
the  general  doctrine  of  evolution  to  the 
order  of  development  of  the  successive 
stages  of  knowledge.    It  holds  that  each 
child  re-lives  the  life  of  the  race,  the  se- 
ries of  his  upward  steps  corresponding  to 
the  race  historical  series.    In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  American  Her- 
bartian  "The  assumption  of  the  culture 
epochs  is  that  the  growth  of  moral  and 
secular  ideas  in  the  race,  represented  at 
its  best,   is  similar  to  their  growth  in 
children  and  that  children  may  find  in  the 
representative  historical  periods  select 
material  for  moral  and  intellectual  nur- 
ture, and  a  natural  approach  to  an  under- 
standing  of   the   present  condition  of 
society.     Goethe    expresses   the  same 
idea  in  his  oft-quoted  remark  that  "Child- 
hood must  always  begin  again  at  the  first 
and  pass  through  the   epochs    of  the 
world's  culture." 

This  movement,  which  has  already 
made  its  mark  upon  the  times,  is  thus 
seen  to  ground  itself  in  a  large  philo- 
sophic principle.  It  is  guided  in  its  choice 
of  literature  for  the  production  of  ethical 
character,  or,  in  our  more  familiar  phrase, 
for  the  production  of  the  good  citizen. 

The  child's  fondness  for  such  literature 
as  has  been  produced  by  peoples  who  live 
in  the  imagination,  for  the  characteristic 
products  of  the  early  Greeks,  for  the  sto- 
ries of  the  old  testament,  and  for  the 
accounts  of  the  early  struggles  of  our 
own  pioneers,  is  too  suggestive  to  escape 
observation.  The  rich  stores  of  German 
mythology  are  veritable  treasure  houses 
for  the  young.  And  no  manufactured 
article  can  take  the  place  of  the  genuine 


product  upon  which  the  mint  of  the  cen- 
turies has  placed  its  unmistakable  stamp. 
Children  resent  the  insult  offered  their 
essential  rationality  by  the  modern  story- 
maker,  who  attempts  to  win  them  by  a 
descent  to  sillinesss.  As  Rosenkranz  has 
so  aptly  remarked,  "Men  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  Christ  promised  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  little  children 
on  other  grounds  than  because  they  had, 
as  it  were,  the  privilege  of  being  thought- 
less and  foolish." 

As  the  phase  of  literature  noted  is 
adapted  to  the  lowest  grades  so  there  is 
an  ascending  series  whose>  further  term 
touches  the  widest  reaches  of  human  pos- 
sibility, furnishing  the  guidej^to  the  most 
virile  manhood,  and  the  solace  and  staff 
of  age.  As  the  fairy  tale  and  the  nursery 
rhyme  are  instinct  with  ethical  situations, 
so  biography  and  history  and  tragedy 
forever  disclose  the  tireless  play  of  the 
forces  of  a  morale  universe  as  man,  bur- 
dened with  the  secret  of  human  destiny, 
sins  and  suffers,  aspires  and  achieves. 

There  remains  for  me  to  consider  a 
fourth  modification  of  the"^  curriculum 
which  may  be  said  to  be  only  half  risen 
above  the  educational  horizon.  I  allude, 
of  course,  to  the  concentration  of  studies. 
The  limitations  of  time''  permit  only  a 
passing  mention  of  this  latest  and  deep- 
est insight  of  the  educational,?  seers.  I 
recommend  a  study  of  a  veritable  classic, 
of  two  and  a  half  pages,  on  this  subject  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Public- 
School  Journal. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  defined  as 
a  reaction  against  the  abstract  seizing  of 
isolated  elements  of  knowledge  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  meaning.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  formal  curriculum 
correspond  to  the  true  curriculum,  the 
native  movement  of  the  mind  in'the  act  of 
real  growth.  The  various  processes  of 
physical  life  may  be  regarded  as  partial 
phases  of  that  activity  which  in  its  unity 
we  call  assimilation.  At  the  end  of  the 
series  stands  the  final  cause  which  alone 
gives  any  significance  to  the  several 
processes.  It  motives  the  minutest  wave 
of  energy  in  the  microscopic  cells.  This 
final  cause  is  an  individual,  a  self-related, 
organic  one. 

Similarly,  all  mental  processes  induced 
for  purposes  of  growth  must  be  aspects 
of  assimilation.  The  final  cause  being:  a 
personality  which  is  reflected  back  into 
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every  stage  of  the  complete  process. 
What  is  especially  needed  is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  personality.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  cannot  long  differ  at  this 
critical  point.  To  say  that  man  is  a  so- 
cial being  is  to  say  that  he  comes  into 
relation  with  others.  He  is  not  a  mere 
producer  of  subjective  states,  a  dreamer 
in  a  hermit  cell;  he  is  forever  throwing 
deeds  into  the  world,  and  every  one 
of  these  deeds  bears  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  the  energy  which  uttered  it. 
Since  the  social  organization  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  be  ethical  or  to  dissolve, 
it  seems  clear  that  an  ethical  personality 
is  the  final  cause  of  the  school.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  concentra- 
tion ?  I  answer  that  knowledge  is  not 
distributed  out  there  in  the  world  into 
mutually  adjacent  fields.  That  is  a  very 
abstract  and  partial  notion.  Knowledge 
is  a  vital  process  whose  function  is  the 
development  of  a  personality.  Mathe- 
matics sets  the  world  in  order  by  devel- 
oping in  the  mind  certain  orderly 
methods  of  action  in  dealing  with  phe- 
nomena. Biology  adds  a  new  solvent, 
and  so  on  with  all  the  rest.  Each  is  in 
certain  ways  an  aspect  of  the  others. 
But  these  activities  must  result  in  a 
grasp  of  life  in  its  unity  and  in  a  general 
law  of  conduct.  It  seems  clear,  then, 
that  the  child  must  be  the  center  of  con- 
centration. Yet  no  violence  is  done  to 
this  truth  in  selecting  certain  subjects  as 
more  especially  the  bearers  of  the  others. 
There  are  already  two  schools,  which, 
while  agreeing  as  to  the  main  proposi- 
tion, differ  as  to  these  subordinate  cen- 
ters. My  function  is  rather  that  of  the 
historian  than  of  the  critic.  Yet  I  may 
venture  to  express  the  difficulty  which  I 
encounter  in  discovering  the  genesis  of 
moral  responsibility  outside  the  realm  of 
human  relations. 

In  this  hurried  and  imperfect  way  I 
have  tried  to  touch  upon  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  curriculum  that  are  im- 
pending or  that  have  already  been  quite 
substantially  accomplished.  A  third  and 
greater  topic  must  receive  such  meager 
attention  as  time  will  permit. 

Every  statutory  enactment,  every  one 
of  the  forty  thousand  school  officers  in 
Illinois,  every  school  house,  course  of 
study,  school  supervisor,  and  school 
book  gets  its  significance  from  the  last 


two  terms  in  a  series  which  begins  with 
the  general  assembly  and  ends  with  the 
teacher  and  the  child.  The  individual 
pupil  is  the  focal  point  upon  which  all  of 
these  multitudinous  agencies  are  to  cen- 
ter. His  welfare  is  the  measure  of  the 
utility  of  every  material  appliance  and 
of  every  theory  of  education.  This  is 
but  another  statement  of  the  familiar 
truth  "as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school;" 
not  simply  the  external  school,  the  mass, 
but  the  spiritual  school,  the  life  of  each 
of  the  children  gathered  from  numberless 
homes  and  exhibiting  in  their  manifold 
personalities  all  of  the  inextricable  and 
complex  forces  of  heredity,  physical  and 
social  influences,  native  endowment,  and 
that  assimilated  entity  which  we  call 
character  that  the  life  principle  has 
builded  out  of  its  environment. 

We  live  so  much  in  the  stage  of  per- 
ception, in  the  world  of  things,  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  take  our  stand  in  the  ar- 
canum of  life  and  study  the  effects  of  all 
these  forces  at  the  ultimate  point  of  ap- 
plication. Spirit  proceeds  by  method  so 
peculiarly  its  own,  it  is  so  thoroughly  in- 
ternal and  self-determining  that  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  those  material  and  ex- 
ternal elements  which  submit  to  manipu- 
lation without  protest.  We  set  up  our 
systems  with  a  view  to  proper  ends  and 
with  the  utmost  sincerity;  but  before  we 
know  it  we  are  fascinated  by  the  machin- 
ery and  forget  what  it  is  for. 

The  movement  that  received  the  name 
of  "the  Macon  county  plan"  and  that 
looked  toward  the  introduction  of  system 
into  the  chaos  of  rural  schools,  attracted 
no  little  attention  ten  years  ago.  In  a 
compacted  territory  not  too  large  for  an 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  personality  to 
touch  the  children,  it  has  effected  radical 
reforms.  But  many  make  the  common  mis- 
take of  confusing  the  plan  with  the  per- 
sonality. The  first  can  be  universalized, 
but  the  second  will  not  submit  to  such 
diffusive  treatment. 

There  are  counties  in  Illinois  in  which 
the  results  have  been  admirable  and  there 
are  localities  in  which  they  have  been 
abominable.  What  was  never  intended 
for  anything  more  than  a  guide  has  been 
mistaken,  apparently,  in  many  instances 
for  a  text-book.  The  formal  feature  has 
been  so  far  magnified  in  some  counties,  I 
am  told,  that  examination  questions 
based  on  the  outlines  are  purchased  in 
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the  general  market  and  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous schools.  Teachers  have  not  hesitated 
to  tell  me  that  they,  rather  than  their 
pupils,  were  undergoing  examination 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  '  'stick 
close  to  the  outlines. "  If  outlines  and 
examination  questions  issue  from  the 
same  publisher  and  do  not  suffer  correc- 
tion, like  the  barometric  readings  for  al- 
titude and  temperature,  their  use  is  likely 
to  accomplish  infinitely  more  of  harm 
than  of  good.  If  the  plan  is  not  a  move- 
ment it  ought  to  perish.  It  promised 
well.  Is  it  developing  with  our  grow- 
ing thought,  or  is  it  still  in  the  stage  at 
which  it  began  ?  Did  it,  Minerva-like, 
leap  into  full  life  at  the  start,  or  is  it 
still  evolving  ?  The  country  school  must 
be  saved  from  the  arid  wastes  of  formal- 
ism as  well  as  from  the  chaos  of  no  or- 
ganization. Does  not  the  "state  course" 
now  need  a  rich  and  interesting  content 
above  everything  else  ?  Monographs 
abound.  There  is  no  lack  of  books  and 
they  are  not  expensive.  The  experiment 
in  reading  in  the  country  schools  of  Cook 
county  points  out  the  way.  It  is  hard 
to  be  moderate  in  speaking  of  that  won- 
derful work.  When  children  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  living  in  homes 
where  the  English  language  is  not  spoken 
and  in  which  no  book  in  any  language 
can  be  found,  have  been  induced  by  their 
teachers  to  read  a  dozen  of  our  best 
books  for  the  young,  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  something  were  on  foot. 

I  mistake  the  temper  of  the  times  if 
there  is  not  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  only  way  to  have  a  school  is  to  have 
a  teacher.  This  strikingly  original  con- 
ception is  really  beginning  to  influence 
that  much  abused  and  generally  very  in- 
nocent individual  whose  admiring  neigh- 
bors have  honored  with  the  office  of 
school  director.  I  am  not  in  love,  with 
the  district  system.  It  looks  a  little  as 
if  the  whole  scheme  were  originally  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  official  kindergarten, 
in  which  the  American  citizen  could  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  exercise  of  the  pos- 
sible duty  of  office  holding;  by  no  other 
arrangement  could  positions  en»ough  be 
found  to  give  everybody  a  chance.  But 
it  is  here,  and  the  people  like  it.  It  has 
its  advantages,  perhaps,  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  admit  them  if  they  can  be  pointed 
out.  At  any  rate,  one  good  teacher  can 
convert  a  district  beyond  the  point  of 


"falling  from  grace."  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  fan  this  feeble  spark  of  conviction 
that  the  trained  teacher  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  a  school,  into  a  flame 
that  shall  bum  up  the  antiquated  rub- 
bish of  far  too  many  minds.  I  believe 
that  this  Association  is  a  unit  upon  this 
vital  question.  Moreover,  ideas  are  be- 
coming specific  as  to  some  of  the  ele- 
ments that  are  essential  to  the  teacher. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  an 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  is  one  of  them. 
The  teacher  need  not  be  a  scholar  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  term,  although  it 
it  is  better,  far  better  that  he  should  be. 
But  he  must  have  at  least  a  hunger  for 
ideas.  It  is  high  time  that  the  door  of 
the  school  house  should  be  shut  against 
the  quarter-educated,  half-fledged  con- 
tingent that  needs  to  have  its  attain- 
ments supplemented  by  local  influence  to 
get  a  second  grade  certificate.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  teaching  force 
ought  to  be  in  short  dresses  or  knicker- 
bockers. If  I  state  the  case  too  strongly 
you  may  weaken  it  to  your  liking,  and 
there  will  yet  be  enough  to  complain  of. 
Teachers  must  be  mature  enough  to  do 
some  serious  thinking,  and  to  appreciate 
the  grave  responsibility  implied  in  trying 
to  determine  human  destiny. 

I  trust  that  I  am  not  in  error  when  I 
assert  that  the  term  pedagogics  has  in- 
trenched itself  in  our  language  and  that 
it  stands  for  a  more  or  less  definite  body 
of  doctrine.  It  involves  the  idea  of  a 
somewhat  specific  aim  and  a  consequent 
methodology.  Its  pre-suppositions  are 
some  logical  notions  on  the  side  of  the 
curriculum  and  some  ideas  of  ethics  and 
psychology  on  the  side  of  the  child.  We 
have  had  our  jokes,  and  they  have  served 
to  let  us  down  gradually  when  we  have 
had  dawning  notions  of  our  inability  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  problem  of  ed- 
ucation. But  our  jesting  has  ceased  to 
provoke  the  expected  smiles.  The  mat- 
ter has  become  too  serious.  The  most 
recent  awakening  has  come  from  the 
child  himself.  He  has  been  knocking  at 
our  study  doors  since  his  first  appear- 
ance, but  we  have  been  telling  him  to  go 
away  or  keep  still.  But  he  has  got  in  at 
last,  and  has  begun  to  lay  his  ruthless 
hands  upon  some  of  the  choicest  volumes 
and  rarest  old  manuscripts.  Will  he  tear 
out  the  pages  over  which  we  have  been 
poring   for  a  dozen  centuries?    He  is 
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here,  at  any  rate,  and  after  profuse  apol- 
ogies for  keeping  him  out,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  study  him. 

How  fresh  and  interesting  he  really 
seems  after  the  dusty  quartos.  We  al- 
ways knew  that  he  was  the  former  but 
we  had  not  thought  so  much  about  the 
latter.  Yes,  here  is  our  problem  in  all  of 
its  concreteness.  We  have  found  it  at 
last. 

The  child-study  movement  is  the  most 
significant  awakening  of  modern  times. 
It  contains  the  germs  of  revolution.  It 
will  reconstruct  our  school  houses,  mod- 
ify our  systems  of  lighting,  warming, 
and  ventilation,  and  brand  our  inhuman 
methods  of  over-crowding  school  rooms 
as  unjustifiable  homicide.  It  will  pare 
down  our  three-story  buildings,  open 
spacious  play  grounds  in  our  towns,  and 
build  well-lighted  and  roomy  gymnasiums 
in  our  cities.  It  will  disinfect  wardrobes, 
introduce  scientific  inspection  of  school 
premises,  arrange  for  the  periodical  ex- 
amination of  children  by  expert  oculists, 
aurists,  and  other  quick-eyed  specialists. 
It  will  demand  as  a  fundamental  basis  of 
a  mental  superstructure  a  healthy  animal. 
It  will  know  something  about  reasonable 
hours  of  study.  It  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  the  school  or  too 
much  society  life  with  its  nauseating  con- 
fectionery that  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  thin  and  pallid  life  of  "our  girls." 

It  will  tell  us  much  of  how  we  learn, 
and  thus  will  light  the  torch  for  the  stu- 
dent of  apperception.  It  will  show  us 
where  the  children  are  -'born  short"  and 


will  3ure  us  of  the  folly  of  requiring 
bricks  without  straw.  It  will  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  genesis  of  ethical 
ideas  and  will  reveal  the  secret  springs 
of  will.  In  short,  it  will  disclose  our 
problem  and  will  illuminate  the  way 
along  which  we  have  been  blindly  stumb- 
ling. 

We  shall  have  a  hard  time  of  it  un- 
doubtedly. Such  blunders  as  we  shall 
make  will  be  a  sight  for  men  and  angels. 

Meanwhile  let  us  labor  and  more  es- 
pecially let  us  wait.  We  hear  much  of 
late  from  our  prophets  about  the  '<sus- 
pended  judgment."  Heaven  help  us  to 
keep  ours  hung  up  until  they  are  fairly 
seasoned  and  then  may  heaven  help  us 
to  take  them  down  and  use  them.  The 
child  has  little  knowledge  of  what  awaits 
him.  Doubtless  he  would  never  know 
himself  could  he  see  his  distorted  image 
in  our  imperfect  mirrors.  I  have  one 
consolation  in  my  maturing  years;  I  have 
escaped  from  the  '<end  of  the  century" 
schoolmaster.  But  it  cannot  be  worse 
than  it  has  been  and  it  is  the  only  way. 
The  movement  betrays  our  determination 
to  be  rational  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
new  century  will  prove  to  be  not  only  the 
promised  land  of  the  physical  scientist 
but  also  of  the  mental  scientist  and  that 
before  it  has  turned  into  its  nineties,  the 
schoolmaster  will  stand  by  the  side  of  his 
fellow  workers  in  the  world  an  acknowl- 
edged specialist  to  whom  may  safely  be 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  richest,  rare&t 
gift  of  God,  the  children. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  KEED.* 

Chapter  VII. 
A  Glimpse  at  One  Teacher's  Home  Life. 


They  were  having  the  final  examina- 
tions in  the  schools  of  Brandon.  The 
weak,  indolent  students  carried  the  news 
of  their  respective  failures  to  their  re- 
spective parents,  who,  in  most  cases  were 
indignant  because  of  the  non-promotion 
of  their  children.  Numerous  notes  were 
sent  to  the  weary  teachers. 

"What  are  these  ?"  asked  Miss  Rob- 
erts on  coming  into  Miss  Sherman's  room 

*Author  of  Jack's  Afire. 


one  evening  with  Miss  Ellis  and  seeing  a 
pile  of  notes  on  the  desk. 

'  'Those  are  called  by  some  'billy  doos'. 

'<What?"  Miss  Roberts'  face  and  tone 
expressed  surprise. 

Miss  Ellis  laughed,  "My  dear,  you  are 
a  novice.  These  notes  are  from  doting 
parents  who  cannot  see  why  Mary  and 
John  and  Ralph  and  Sarah  have  not 
passed  the  examination.    Yet  they  have- 
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had  reports  of  the  work  done  every  month 
throughout  the  year  and  have  allowed 
them  to  stay  away  whenever  they 
wished. " 

"Oh,  that  is  it  !  I  have  had  one  or 
two,  but  the  children  feel  so  badly  not 
to  pass  that  I  am  trying  to  help  them 
all  through." 

'  'Do  you  think  that  you  are  doing  them 
a  favor  ?"  Miss  Ellis  continued.  "You 
should  stop  and  think  what  hard  work  it 
will  be  for  yourself  or  for  your  successor 
— to  say  nothing  about  Miss  Sherman's 
efforts— with  those  whom  you  send  to  her, 
if  they  are  not  equal  to  the  work." 

"Why,  it  would  be  hard  for  her, 
wouldn't  it  ?" 

The  senior  teachers  smiled  at  Miss 
Robert's  naivete. 

^'Here  is  a  sample  note, "  said  Miss 
Sherman: 

"Dear  Miss  Sherman — Carlin  came 
home  yesterday  so  grieved  that  he  had 
not  passed.  Said  that  he  knew  the 
question  well  enough  but  got  confused. 
Couldn't  you  help  him  a  little  and  give 
him  another  trial  before  school  closes  ? 
He  is  as  large  as  Perry  Shaw,  and  I  am 
sure  is  just  as  bright,  though  of  course 
father  isn't  one  of  the  board." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Col.  Brant." 

"Did  she  underscore  Col.  ?"  asked  Miss 
Ellis.  "She  evidently  intended  to  show 
you  that  Colonel  is  as  important  as  clerk. " 

"Dear,  dear,  what  will  you  do?  Mrs. 
Brant  will  use  all  her  influence  against 
you  if  you  don't  promote  Carlin,"  said 
Miss  Roberts. 

"I  shall  do  nothing." 

"She  will  come  to  see  you  or  maybe 
she  will  go  to  the  board  and  they  may 
■come  to  you. " 

"I  shall  tell  the  board  that  neither 
avoirdupois  nor  linear  measure  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  If  I  were  politic  I 
might  do  without  examinations  or  class 
standing  entirely  and  put  all  the  best 
dressed  children  over  four  feet  ten  in 
the  A  grade,  and  the  small  or  poorly 
dressed  children  in  the  B  grade.  The 
influential  parents  might  be  better  suited, 
but  I  am  here  to  teach  and  I  pass  quali- 
fied pupils  along;  all  others  stay  with 
me  as  long  as  I  stay,  if  they  cannot  do 
the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade." 
Miss  EWis  was  of  the  same  opinion  but 


Miss  Roberts  was  still  halting  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  best  as  well  as  safest  way. 

"It  seems  as  if  parents  ought  to  know 
what  their  children  need,  and  as  if  it 
were  their  right  to  saj''  what  should  be 
done  with  them. " 

"Yes,  at  home,  and,  within  a  certain 
limit,  at  school.  Parents  cannot  surely 
know  their  school  work  as  well  as  we  do. 
That  would  be  a  miserable  army  where 
the  general  was  subject  or  subordinate 
to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  sol- 
diers." Miss  Sherman,  while  speaking, 
had  arranged  her  books  and  papers,  and 
bidding  the  others  good  night,  started 
homeward. 

Rachael  Gogginswas  patiently  waiting 
for  her  at  the  outer  door.  "What  is  it, 
Rachael?" 

'  'I  can' t  come-to  school  for  the  rest  of  the 
term,  because  ma  has  got  more  washings 
to  go  out  to  do,  and  the  children  can't 
slay  alone.  The  scholars  will  think  I 
stayed  out  to  get  rid  of  the  examination. 
I  wanted  to  pass  into  the  high  school, 
but  I  can't;  I  presume  I  won't  feel  so  bad 
after  I  get  to  staying  at  home  and  don't 
see  the  girls  in  my  class." 

"Well,  Rachael,  it  does  look  discourag- 
ing, but  may  be  we  shall  be  able  to  plan 
it  in  some  way.  It  is  a  long  time  until 
September  and  you  may  be  able  to  make 
your  grade  before  that  time.  If  some 
one  could  stay  with  the  children  for  two 
weeks  you  could  remain  in  school,  couldn't 
you?" 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  afford  to  hire  any 
one  to  do  that.  I  didn't  want  to  trouble 
you.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  why  I 
leave  school.  It  isn't  to  get  rid  of  the 
examinations.  I  couldn't  bear  to  have 
you  think  that,  after  you  have  helped  me 
so  much. " 

"I  should  have  known  there  was  some 
good  reason."  At  the  postoffice  they 
separated.  Miss  Sherman  called  for  the 
mail  and  received  Alice's  letter,  while 
Rachael  went  on  sorrowfully  to  her  home. 
After  changing  her  one  school  dress  for 
a  faded  calico,  she  cared  for  the  little 
ones  and  helped  with  the  ironing  that 
her  mother  had  brought  home,  until  the 
long  June  twilight  had  faded  away  into 
the  short  summer  night.  Poor  Rachael 
was  the  eldest  of  a  large  family.  A 
worthless  father  who  had  been  by  turns 
a  wretched  drunkard,  unnoticed  by  so- 
ciety, a  weeping  penitent,  a  morose,  com- 
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plaining,  purse  poor  temperance  man, 
unnoticed  by  the  saloon  keeper,  and 
an  inefficient  seeker  of  jobs,  unnoticed 
by  anyone,  was  the  principal  ornament 
of  her  poor  home. 

He  usually  reformed  when  he  arose  on 
Sunday  noon.  He  would  kiss  each  of  the 
children  and  tell  them  that  he  "had 
been"  a  miserable  father  but  he  had  spent 
the  last  dime  that  he  would  ever  spend 
for  liquor.  The  younger  children  just 
home  from  Sabbath  school,  would  climb 
on  his  knee  while  he  told  them  stories. 
Then  they  would  all  go  out  for  a  walk,  while 
Mrs.  Goggins  and  Rachael  prepared  for 
them  the  best  dinner  their  limited  means 
would  allow.  A  comparatively  happy 
half  day  followed.  The  rags  and  wretch- 
edness being  out  of  sight  were  forgotten. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Goggins  would  un- 
fold his  plans  in  regard  to  his  new  patent. 
A  washing  machine  was  to  be  modeled 
right  away.  Mrs.  Goggins  believed  him 
and  never  failed  on  such  occasions  to  say 
eagerly:  "Then,  Goggins,  we  can  all  go 
back  to  Rawbison  county,  and  live  near 
paw.    Won't  we  be  happy?" 

On  Monday  he  would  look  around  for 
odd  jobs,  probably  finding  few  or  none 
at  all — the  saloon  scout  not  seeming  to 
see  him.  Then  he  vowed  never  to  speak 
to  the  man  who  only  noticed  him  when 
he  had  money.  On  Tuesday  he  would 
work  desperately  at  anything  to  prove 
that  he  could  still  care  for  his  family. 
On  Wednesday  the  saloon  tempter  en- 
quired how  he  was  getting  along,  saying 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  com- 
ing out  all  right.  Poor  weak  Goggins 
would  then  go  in  and  spend  his  day's 
earnings.  Thursday  morning  began  the 
semi-weekly  reformation,  which  ended 
on  Saturday  night  in  a  drunken  revel. 

In  this  house  Rachael  in  the  midst  of  her 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters  was  trying 
to  live.  There  is  a  whole  world  sometimes 
between  life  and  living.  The  snake  that 
crawls  and  the  pig  that  roots  have  life 
but  they  do  not  live.  This  poor  family 
was  so  whisky-subdued,  so  poverty-en- 
vironed that  they  slept  and  ate  when 
they  could,  but  only  Rachael  and  the 
very  youngest  tried  to  live. 

Willie,  who  was  in  Miss  Sherman's 
class  in  Sunday  school,  once  listened  to 
a  talk  on  eternal  life  by  the  superinten- 
dent. He  asked  his  teacher  if  all  the 
people  went  to  heaven  when  they  died. 


"Good  people  go  there." 
"Do  they  eat  ?" 

"No,  they  will  not  have  bodies  as  we 
have  here. 

"Nor  no  clothes  ?" 

"I  believe  not  such  as  we  have  here. 
We  will  have  spiritual  bodies  there.  But 
you  do  not  understand  it,  Willie;  neither 
do  I.  If  we  are  good  while  here  on  earth, 
we  shall  find  so  much  joy  and  peace  up 
there,  that  ,we  shall  be  very  happy." 

"Say,  Miss  Sherman,  don't  you  s'pose 
there'll  be  some  place  between  here  and 
there,  where  I  can  have  some  good  clothes, 
that  ain't  made  from  anybody  else's,  and 
oranges  and  cream,  and  have  a  little  fun 
before  I  get  clear  to  heaven,  where  1 
can't  have  anything  but  eternal  life.  You 
know  the  Greens  and  Goggins  ain't  like 
the  Shaws  and  your  folks." 

"I  think  the  best  of  everything  will 
come  to  you,  Willie,  if  you  work  and  wait 
and  pray  for  it. "  Through  the  night  and 
gloom  and  wretchedness  of  their  life 
shone  out  one  fixed  star — Frances  Sher- 
man. 

With  the  thought  of  Rachael  in  her 
heart  and  the  weariness  of  the  day's 
work  in  limb  and  brain,  the  teacher 
walked  slowly  homeward.  Brian  and 
her  mother  were  on  the  lawn.  Mrs. 
Sherman  turned  her  head  and  smiled  at 
sound  of  her  daughter's  footsteps,  and 
Brian  tossed  her  a  spray  of  lilacs. 

"Tired,  Fanzie?" 

"A  little." 

"Poor  girl,  you  ought  to  rest  more 
when  at  home. " 

"The  long  vacation  will  soon  be  here, 
mother,  then  you,  Brian,  and  I  are  going 
to  vacate  everything  that  is  dull  and 
stupid  for  two  and  one-half  months.  I 
will  read  you  my  letter  from  Alice  Mc- 
Leod. 

The  mother  turned  her  eyes  to  her 
daughter's  face,  when  Paul  Knelland  was 
mentioned.  Brian  listened  eagerly.  The 
McLeods  were  great  favorites  of  his. 

"Now  my  little  brother  must  come  in 
the  house.  The  summer  hasn't  been  here 
long  enough  to  establish  her  reputation. " 
Frances  put  a  shawl  over  the^shriveled 
limbs,  and  drew  him  to  the  house.  Her 
mother  groped  her  way  beside  them. 
When  they  were  both  made  comfortable 
in  the  little  sitting  room,  Fannie  has- 
tened to  prepare  supper.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  the  two  who  loved  hereto  hear 
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her  quick  footsteps  in  the  kitchen.  "Why 
doesn't  Fanzie  sing  tonight  ?"  asked 
Brian. 

"She  is  tired,  dear." 

"And  her  only  brother  can't  help  her. 
Just  think,  there  is  no  boy  like  me  in  the 
whole  town.  I  am  glad  for  them,  but  it 
makes  me  lonesome  for  myself." 

"We  are  both  helpless,  dear,  but  she 
loves  us,  and  we  hold  the  home  for  her 
and  love  her  so  dearly."  Mrs.  Sherman's 
voice  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

Fannie's  father  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  wound  received  in  battle.  She  and 
her  mother  had  cared  for  him  many 
months  before  his  death.  They  had  kept 
the  little  home  in  Brandon.  Four  little 
graves  were  on  the  hill  beside  the  father; 
all  between  Fannie  and  Brian  having 
died. 

Then  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  Brian  was  so  badly  burned  as  to 
cripple  him  for  life.  Mrs.  Sherman,  in 
trying  to  save  him  had  seriously  injured 
her  eyes.  Fannie  escaped  and  had 
taught,  and  worked,  and  made  a  new 
home  for  her  helpless  loved  ones. 

"Any  other  than  Frances  Sherman 
would  have  given  up  in  despair  long  ago, 
but  she  is  too  happy  to  care,"  said  the 
gossips.  That  was  not  true.  She  was 
too  brave  to  gloom,  and  too  loving  to  fret. 
So  the  three  lived  a  beautiful  home  life 
together. 

"Supper  is  ready,  Brian.  Do  you  want 
to  be  wheeled,  or  carried?" 

"I  feel  so  well  to-night  I  shall  use  my 
crutches. " 

"Don't  if  it  hurts  you." 

"See!"  Brian  hurried  by  his  sister 
and  swung  himself  into  a  chair.  "You 
didn't  sing  to-night,  Fanzie,  so  I  couldn't 
tell  when  supper  was  ready." 

Years  before,  when  Brian  first  began 
to  realize  that  he  would  be  a  cripple  for 
life,  Frances  had  comforted  aod  cheered 
him  more  than  any  other.  She  seldom 
left  the  two  save  to  do  the  necessary 
things  that  had  to  be  done  for  their  com- 
fort. 

"You  can  tell  by  the  songs  that  I  sing 
what  I  am  doing,"  she  used  to  say. 
When  I  am  setting  the  table  or  get- 
ting my  baking  outfit  together,  I  shall 
sing  or  whistle  a  march  tune.  I  think 
kneading  and  stirring  and  rolling 
will  go  very  well  in  waltz  time.  If 
I  sing  jerky  pieces  when  I  am  peeling 


potatoes,  I  shall  be  apt  to  cut  my  finger, 
so  I  shall  sing  some  tender  old  ballad, 
ending  up  with  some  jolly  old  tune  as  I 
put  the  tea  on  and  come  to  bring  the  two 
dearest  people  in  the  world  out  to  eat 
with  me."  So  the  busy  girl  would  break 
out  in  snatches  of  song,  or  whistle  a 
single  strain  while  the  little  pain-aged 
brother  would  follow  her.  It  gave  him  a 
restful  feeling  as  he  felt  that  in  this  way 
he  was  connected  with  his  sister's  work. 
She  used  often  to  flutter  her  handkerchief 
from  the  window  for  an  instant,  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro  in  her  busy  school 
room.  When  out  in  the  yard,  Brian 
would  tie  his  handkerchief  to  his  crutch 
and  swing  it  with  a  glad,  boyish  shout, 
when  the  children  came  out  at  recess,  for 
he  knewte  teacher  would  look  that  way. 

On  this  night  Brian  wiped  the  dishes 
for  his  sister  and  she  questioned  and 
talked  to  him  about  his  lessons  and  after- 
wards read  to  them  in  the  cosy  sitting- 
room. 

"Now,  Brian,  I  must  leave  you  and 
mother  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I  wish  to  call 
on  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  Mrs.  Goggins.  Ra- 
chael  thinks  she  will  have  to  give  up 
school  and  she  is  discouraged,  poor 
child." 

"Why  does  she  have  to  give  up," 
Fanzie?"  asked  the  mother. 

"Because  she  will  have  to  take  care  of 
the  little  ones,  while  her  mother  goes 
out  to  work. " 

"How  many  are  there?" 

"Three,  who  are  too  small  to  go  to 
school. 

"The  youngest  is  nearly  two  years, 
and  the  twins  are  nearly  four  years." 

"I  wonder  if  Brian  and  I  might  not 
take  care  of  them  so  that  Rachael  could 
take  her  examination?" 

"Decidedly  not,  mother,  it  would  be 
too  much  care. " 

"I  don't  think  so.  On  pleasant  days 
we  could  all  be  in  the  yard,  where  they 
could  play.  I  can  see  well  enough  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  The  baby 
could  be  rocked  to  sleep  in  the  hammock." 

"There  are  only  ten  more  days,  and  if 
Rachie  were  able  to  go  a  part  of  the  time. 
She  is  anxious  to  learn  and  her  life  is  so 
hard.  We  shall  see.  It  ought  to  be  so 
that  teachers  could  promote  from  good, 
thorough  work,  and  not  have  to  place  so 
much  dependence  upon  final  examina- 
tions.    Some  of  the  students  only  study 
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for  this  purpose  and  their  class  work  is 
bad  all  the  year.  I  know  who  ought  to 
pass  as  well  before  the  papers  are  looked 
over,  as  I  do  afterward." 

The  blossom-laden  air  filled  the 
woman's  heart  with  old  memories  as  she 
went  through  the  park.  "I  am  getting 
old;  such  a  little  time  since  I  was  seven- 
teen and  Paul  Knelland  was  only  a  year 
older.  It  all  seems  like  a  dream.  I  am 
glad  that  Alice  is  there  this  summer.  It 
will  be  pleasant  for  both  of  them." 

Brave,  unselfish  Frances  Sherman; 
never  a  word  even  to  herself  of  the  time 
when  she  and  Paul  Knelland  read  and 
dreamed  together.  The  years  had  rolled 
a  heavy  weight  upon  each.  Paul  left 
Brandon  and  went  down  into  that  un- 
roofed grave — Big  Hollow.  The  father 
of  each  died,  and  Frances  took  her  crip- 
pled ones  in  charge.  Paul,  after  a  time, 
married  a  quiet  little  woman  who  loved 
him;  two  children  came  and  they  were 
happy.  No  evil  came  down  upon  their 
little  home.  Life's  song  rang  on  in  a 
sweet,  dreamy  monotone  until  Dorothy 
Knelland  left  the  peacefulness  of  the  val- 
ley for  the  joyous  peacefulness  of  heaven. 
His  mother,  the  children,  and  the  mill 
were  still  left  in  Paul's  care.  "lam 
rooted  here,"  he  often  said  when  urged 
by  a  friend  to  leave  the  Hollow. 

Mrs.  McL-Bod  and  Mary  received  Miss 
Sherman  on  the  piazza.  After  greetings 
were  interchanged,  Frances  asked,  "How 
does  your  work  please  you  now,  Mary  ?" 

"Better,  thank  you;, but  I  am  already 
planning  for  the  long  vacation;  are  you?" 

"I  hope  to  get  Brian  and  mother  out 
often.  We  ought  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment together.  Four  teachers  and  their 
families  should  be  able  to  plan  something 
nice  by  way  of  recreation." 

"But  I  am  not  a  teacher.  There 
hasn't  been  enouojh  earnestness  about 
my  work.  Just  a  small  sample  of  teach- 
ing of  a  poor  quality.  What  would  you 
call  one  who  did  that  ?" 

"A  teacherette, "  answered  Fannie 
promptly. 

Mary  laughed.  "Mamma  says  Alice 
is  a  good  teacher,  but  not  a  really  suc- 
cessfulone.  I  don't  believe  I  understand 
her." 

"I  think  she  means  that  Alice  is  just 
good;  if  she  were  better  she  would  be 
successful;  if  she  were  best  she  would  be 
satisfied.    Her  own  ideal  is  so  high  that 


when  she  compares  herself  with  what  she 
ought  to  be  she  is  simply  good,  not  bet- 
ter or  best.  I  received  a  letter  from  her 
to-night,  and  have  been  full  of  it,  and 
of  Rachel  Goggins.  But  mother  thinks 
that  she  and  Brian  can  take  care  of  the 
brood  occasionally,  so  that  she  can  go 
when  it. is  necessary." 

"If  your  mother  and  Brian  can  prom- 
ise to  do  so  much,  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  care  for  them  a 
part  of  the  time." 

"That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  when 
I  came  over  here.  They  can  be  shifted 
from  one  place  to  the  other  and  Rachel 
will  be  happy.  I  heartily  thank  you. 
Now,  I  will  go  over  to  see  Mrs.  G-og- 
gins. " 

"O,  by  the  way,  Alice  says  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Knelland  family  she  should 
be  utterly  cast  down.  Why  does  he  live 
down  there?"  asked  Mary. 

"The  father  left  the  mill  in  his  care 
years  ago,  when  it  was  considered  a  nice 
property.  It  has  depreciated  greatly 
since.  His  mother  is  attached  to  the 
place,  and  his  wife  died  there.  Mr.  Has- 
kins  once  said,  'If  Paul  Knelland  was  up 
where  folks  could  see  him,  he  could  go 
to  the  legislature,  but  somehow  folks 
don't  let  their  thoughts  roll  over  into 
Big  Hollow. '  "  Then  she  bade  them  good 
night. 

Rachel  was  putting  the  children  to  bed. 
Mr.  Goggins  was  sober  and  perfecting 
his  prospective  patent.  "Good  evening, 
Miss  Sherman.  Please  be  seated.  I  will 
call  Mrs.  Goggins."  He  returned  im- 
mediately and  entertained  the  guest  un- 
til Mrs.  Goggins  came.  At  sight  of  Miss 
Sherman  a  smile  lighted  up  the  sallow, 
tired,  but  once  pretty  face.  "I  s'pose 
you  want  to  see  Rachie.  She's  up  with 
the  young  ones.  Sorry  she  has  to  work 
now.  but  she  has  more  schoolin'  a'  ready 
than  her  maw  ever  had.  Never  studied 
.'rithmetic  but  just  a  little.  Paw  used  to 
learn  me  to  reckon  on  my  fingers  when 
we  lived  in  Rawbinson  county.  Used 
to  be  so  happy  there.  Somehow  I  don't 
like  it  here  at  all.  Kain't  see  no  moun- 
tain peak.  Rachie  is  smart  with  her 
books.  I  wanted  her  to  learn  enough  so 
she  could  go  back  with  us  to  paw's  and 
teach.  Need  of  teachers  down  theah.  I 
like  it,  but  Goggins  he  don't.  Maw  ain't 
never  seen  any  of  the  young  ones,  but 
Rachie  and  Thomas  and  Gawge.    Rest  all 
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bawn  here.  She  aint  got  no  education, 
but  she's  powerful  fond  of  all  of  us  chil- 
dren." 

Miss  Sherman,  full  of  tender  sympathy- 
let  the  homesick  woman  ramble  on.  When 
she  had  done,  the  teacher  made  known  her 
errand.  Mrs.  G-oggins  held  her  hands  up 
in  astonishment.  "What!  Your  maw 
take  care  of  all  of  them!  Do  you  heah 
that,  Goggins?  Miss  Sherman  she  says 
that  our  little  folks  can  go  and  stay  at 
her  house  part  of  the  day,  and  then  they 
can  stay  with  Mrs.  McLeod  the  rest  of  the 
time,  and  Rachie  can  finish  up  her  yeah. 
But  they  don't  know  the  young  ones, 
Goggins.  I'm  afraid  they'll  tear  every- 
thing to  pieces.  It  is  real  kyind  of  you 
folks  and  the  McLeods  to  offer  to  do  it, 
but  they'd  go  crazy.  Why  the  yawd  and 
house  would  be  j  ust  used  up. " 

"I  reckon  not  so  bad  as  that,  Mrs. 
Ooggins,"  said  Goggins,  "They  are  full 
of  life,  and  I  should  reluctantly  consent 
to  have  people  bothered  with  our  proge- 
niny.  Another  yeah  I  could  be  better 
able  to  send  my  daughter  to  school,  for 
my  patent  will  then  be  out.  However, 
if  Miss  Sherman  thinks  that  it  will  not 
greatly  obstacle  the  two  families,  nor 
make  their  work  too  labored,  I  think  we 
should  accept  their  gratitudinous  offer 
without  further  opportunity  on  their 
part.  We  will  let  our  daughter  speak 
for  herself. " 

He  opened  the  door  with  a  flourish  and 
Rachael,  hurrying  down,  listened  in 
amazed  joy  to  the  proposition.  After 
which  she  and  Miss  Sherman  walked 
down  the  path  to  the  street. 

Mr.  Goggins  was  satisfied.  "When  I 
succeed  I  shall  remunerate  all  who  have 
been  kind  to  us. " 

Mrs.  Goggins  thought  sadly  of  his 
broken  resolutions.  Yet  still,  he  was 
the  man  she  loved  in  "Rawbison  county, 
and  powerful  smart  to  talk,  and  he  may 

(To  he  a 


let  liquor  alone  after  all."  Rachael 
climbed  to  the  attic  in  a  blissful  state  of 
happiness. 

On  her  way  home.  Miss  Sherman  met 
Miss  Roberts  and  Miss  Ellis,  who  laughed 
at  her  for  the  interest  she  had  taken  in 
the  poor  family.  "You  cannot  afford  to 
work  for  your  school  night  and  day  for 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month.'' 

"I  didn't  do  this  for  my  school.  I  did 
it  for  Rachie  and  myself.  I  can't  work 
with  children  six  hours  a  day  and  forget 
them  for  the  remaining  eighteen.  Per- 
haps I  am  helping  Rachie  to  be  a  woman, 
and  in  that  way  I  may  gain  a  little  influ- 
ence over  the  rest  of  the  family." 

Miss  Roberts  laughed,  and  Miss  Ellis 
looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  agree  with 
Miss  Sherman,  if  it  were  not  so  much 
trouble.  She  was  tired,  poor  girl,  and 
had  little  strength  left  to  help  children 
up,  after  she  had  given  so  much  time  and 
muscle  to  the  regulation  training. 

Fannie  went  home,  read  a  chapter  in 
Romans  to  her  mother  and  Brian,  helped 
them  to  their  rooms,  went  down  and 
closed  the  house  and  then  sat  for  a  long 
time  by  the  window,  thinking  wonder- 
inglyof  the  tangled  threads  in  the  loom 
of  life.  Then  her  thoughts  went  over 
into  Big  Hollow,  where  the  big  moon  was 
drawing  a  white  line  down  Ishpeshantee 
Creek,  where  the  mill  stood  like  a  spectre 
on  the  bank,  and  the  school  house  was  as 
desolate  in  the  shadow  as  all  empty  houses 
are  at  night.  Laughing  at  herself  for 
the  idle  dreaming,  she  resolutely  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep. 

The  little  Goggins  spent  their  days 
with  Mrs.  McLeod  and  Mrs.  Sherman 
and  Brian,  and  were  well  behaved  and  obe- 
dient, seeming  in  these  changed  circum- 
stances to  find  a  "new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth."  Rachael  passed  into  the  next 
grade  and  school  closed. 

tinued.) 


One  month  of  teaching  under  the  in- 
spiration and  guidance  of  true  ideals  is 
worth  a  year's  teaching  without  such 
guidance.  The  young  teacher  must  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  best  available 
experience,  not  for  blind  imitation,  but 
for  intelligent  appropriation. — E.  E. 
Smith. 


Our  educational  literature  abounds 
in  plans  and  devices  of  all  sorts  and  of 
varying  merits.  Some  of  these  are  very 
ingenious  and  attractive;  and  it  is  feared 
that  many  teachers  are  using  them  with- 
out an  inquiry  respecting  the  ends 
reached,  or  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  based. — Dr.  E.  E.  White. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Kinds  of  Teachers'  Meeting. 

In  a  town  of  eleven  teachers  in  In- 
diana, according  to  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  they  conduct  teachers'  meet- 
ings after  the  following  plan: 

"On  one  Tuesday  evening  a  recitation  is  con- 
ducted after  four  o'clock  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers with  her  own  pupils.  The  class  is  kept 
till  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  past  four 
o'clock,  and  it  is  understood  fully  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  accommodation  to  the  teacher,  and 
in  no  way  a  kind  of  punishment.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  evening  the  lesson  it:>elf  and 
other  school  topics  are  discussed. 

It  is  impossible  by  only  one  lesson  each 
week  to  cover  all  the  lines  of  work  done.  So 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  discussion  is 
to  have  a  much  broader  application  than 
simply  to  the  recitation  given  in  the  presence 
of  the  teachers. 

In  this  discussion  three  things  are  shown — 
first,  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught  and  in 
ageneral  way  how  it  should  be  done;  second, the 
good  and  the  bad  points  in  the  lesson  observed 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  good  or  bad;  third, 
the  discussion  of  the  particular  lesson  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  principles  involved  will 
be  seen  to  apply  to  other  subjects  and  other 
grades. 

Last  week  the  teacher  of  the  fourth 
grade  gave  a  geography  lesson  on  a  certain 
phase  of  Europe.  The  teachers,  high  school 
principal,  primary  and  all,  observed  the  les- 
son and  took  such  notes  as  they  wished  to  take 
to  enable  them  to  it.  For  the  work  of 
the  discussion  of  the  particular  lesson  given 
they  were  to  prepare  themselves  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  study  of 
Europe  in  our  common  schools?  What  are 
the  points  (or  facts)  concerning  Europe  that 
should  be  treated  in  geography,  and  in  what 
order  should  they  be  taken?  What  part  of  all 
this  work  on  Europe  should  children  of  the 
fourth  grade  do? 

2.  What  are  two  main  excellencies  in  the 
lesson  observed?  Reasons  why  these  are  so 
considered.  What  are  the  two  main  defects? 
Reasons.  Point  out  three  minor  excellencies. 
Point  out  three  minor  defects. 

3.  What  are  points  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
grade  cards?  (By  the  teacher  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  recitation.)  What  are  the  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  such  cards? 

It  is  seen  there  were  three  main  ideas  in  the 
discussion — geography  work  on  Europe,  the 
recitation  observed,  and  the  use  of  grade 
cards.  In  working  out  the  points  on  Europe 
as  assigned  the  teachers  are  virtually  working 
out  the  scheme  of  work  for  the  continent,  and 
also  what  kind  of  geography  work  each  grade 


should  do.  The  work  on  the  use  of  grade 
cards  is  to  show  two  ideas;  first,  whether  or 
not  such  use  is  good;  second,  that  all  devices, 
no  matter  how  mechanical  or  what  their  pur- 
pose, should  be  cased  upon  principle. 

The  criticisms  made  upon  the  teacher  who 
gives  the  lesbon  are  not  of  the  "a  beautiful, 
lovely  lesson"  sort,  but  are  intended  to  be  as 
severe  as  the  recitation  really  warrants.  Some 
of  the  unfavorable  remarks  made  upon  the 
lady  who  gave  the  geography  lesson  were  the 
following:  "Her  points  were  not  systematically 
arranged — were  not  in  the  proper  order."  "Her 
questioning  was  poor  in  that  she  frequently  re- 
peated questions,  called  the  name  before  ask- 
ing the  questions,  and  repeated  the  answers." 
"She  did  not  treat  all  the  facts  involved  in  the 
point  she  was  to  teach."  "She  gave  unique 
emphasis  to  the  scenery  of  Europe  over  the 
civilization."  "She  seemed  unduly  anxious 
for  knowledge  results,  and  did  not  give  the 
children  who  needed  it  most,  their  proper 
share  of  work."  I  do  not  mention  the  favor- 
able criticisms,  as  it  is  usually  the  favorable 
ones  we  tell  the  teacher  herself.  This  is  right,^ 
of  course,  to  tell  the  good  points,  but  it  helps 
to  make  her  better  when  we  point  out  her 
poor  places.  It  takes  hard,  persistent  work 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  faults  even  when 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  if  left  to  ourselves,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  we  never  see. 

Many  modifications  of  this  style  of  teachers* 
meeting  may,  of  course,  be  made,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  much  more  valuable  than 
meeting  with  discussions  upon  general  points 
only,  that  never  drop  to  the  particular,  iso- 
lated fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  recitation  that 
is  the  great  factor  in  every  teacher's  work," 

Another  kind  of  teachers'  meeting 
can  be  found  in  a  town  in  another 
state  which  employs  a  much  larger 
number  of  teachers.  The  teachers  meet 
monthly,  on  Saturday  morning.  The  ex- 
ercises consist  of  music  by  some  local 
musician;  reading  or  recitation  by  some 
local  elocutionist;  a  lecture  by  some  lo- 
cal minister,  and  some  more  music. 
Sometimes  the  lecture  is  by  an  "Edu- 
cator." 

Another  town  in  the  same  state,  which 
employs  about  thirty  teachers,  sends  us 
the  following  as  a  sample  program: 

teachers'  meeting. 
Saturday,  February  2,  at  9:30  a.m.,  H.  S. 
room: 

1.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  following 
articles  in  The  Public-School  Journal  for 
January: 
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i(a)  Feeling  as  a  Factor  in  Education. 
{b)  A  New  Normal  School  (p.  285). 
(c)  Society  for  Child  Study  (p.  385). 

2.  Some  Phases  of  Child  Study. 

3.  Filing  Schedules  and  Reports. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 


Nature  Study  in  First  Grade. 
IV. 

THE  HORSE. 

We  have  been  learning  many  things 
about  some  of  our  animal  friends.  What 
ones?  (The  dog,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep.) 
Can  you  think  of  any  other  animal  that 
does  very  much  for  us?  (The  horse. ) 
How  many  of  you  have  horses  at  home  ? 
Tell  me  some  of  the  things  your  horses 
do  for  you.  Tell  of  some  of  the  heavy 
loads  you  have  seen  them  draw.  Could 
men  draw  such  loads  V  How  is  it  then 
that  horses  can  pull  so  much  ?  They  are 
very  strong,  much- stronger  than  men. 
Do  they  often  appear  unwilling  to  do  such 
heavy  work  ?  Do  they  work  very  long 
at  a  time?  (Nearly  all  day,  often.)  Af- 
ter you  have  worked  a  little  while  you 
become  tired  and  stop  to  rest.  Do  horses 
ever  need  to  rest  ?  Can  they  stop  when- 
ever they  wish  ?  Why  not  ?  Do  mas- 
ters think  about  their  horses  becoming 
tired?  (Kind  masters  do.)  The  chil- 
dren have  probably  noticed  horses  with 
heavy  loads  being  stopped  on  the  road 
that  they  might  rest.  Is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  putting  on  too  heavy  loads  ? 
Children  have  no  doubt  noticed  that 
sometimes  horses  have  more  than  they 
can  well  draw.  How  do  the  horses  show 
that  the  load  is  too  heavy.  (By  trying 
very  hard  to  pull  it)  Must  they  draw 
the  too  heavy  load  ?  (Yes,  unless  the 
master  is  kind  enough  to  take  some  of  it 
off.)  Why  does  not  the  horse  refuse  to 
draw  such  a  load  ?  His  master  would 
whip  him  and  make  him  do  it.  What  do 
you  think  of  treating  horses  this  way  ? 
Have  you  noticed  the  size  of  the  horses 
that  are  kept  for  heavy  work  ?  (They 
are  very  large  and  have  strong,  heavy 
legs.)  What  other  things  do  these 
horses  do  for  us  ?  (Draw  plows,  har- 
rows, reapers,  etc.)  What  else  do 
horses  do  for  us  besides  drawing  heavy 
loads  ?  (They  draw  us  in  buggies,  carts, 
and  sleighs.)  Why  do  you  notdrivecows? 
(They  go  too  slowly.)    In  some  places 


they  work  cows.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
some  oxen  taking  a  load  of  children  to  a 
picnic.  Where  oxen  are  used,  it  is  usu- 
ally to  draw  heavy  loads,  not  to  take 
people  out  for  the  pleasure  of  a  ride. 
When  you  are  out  riding  do  you  like  to  go 
fast  or  slowly  ?  Do  the  horses  that  peo- 
ple drive  fast,  look  just  like  those  they 
use  for  heavy  work  ?  (No,  they  have 
lighter  bodies  and  their  legs  are  more 
slender.)  Why  is  this  better  for  driv- 
ing ?  Compare  movements  of  the  heavy 
Newfoundland  dog  with  those  of  the 
light  rat-terrier  or  greyhound  to  show 
that  heavy  animals  are  slower  in  their 
movements  than  the  lighter  ones.  Does 
the  horse  seem  to  enjoy  going  out  for  a 
drive  ?  How  does  he  show  that  he  en- 
joys it  ?  How  do  horses  know  which 
way  you  wish  them  to  turn  ?  (If  the 
driver  wishes  the  horse  to  turn  to  the 
right  he  pulls  the  right  line  and  some- 
times says  "gee."  If  he  wishes  him  to 
turn  to  the  left  he  pulls  the  left  line  and 
says  "haw."  When  he  wishes  him  to 
stop  he  pulls  both  lines  and  says 
"whoa.")  How  can  the  lines  tell  the 
horse  where  and  when  to  turn  ?  (The 
lines  are  fastened  to  a  bit  in  the  horse's 
mouth.)  Of  what  are  bits  made  ?  How 
do  they  look  ?  (Children  show  by  a 
drawing.)  Afterward  if  any  child  has 
never  seen  a  bit,  the  teacher  shows  one, 
explaining  how  and  where  the  lines  are 
fastened.  In  what  part  of  the  mouth  is 
the  bit  held  ?  [Children  observe  that 
the  horse  has  front  teeth  and  back  teeth 
and  that  between  the  two  groups  of  teeth 
there  is  quite  a  long  vacant  place.  Into 
this  the  bit  goes.  Children  show  place 
for  bit  by  diagram  on  the  board.  The 
teacher  has  a  bridle  in  the  class.]  What 
is  this  I  have  here  ?  (A  bridle.)  What 
are  these  pieces  of  leather  for  ?  (To  hold 
the  bit  in  place. )  Notice  what  is  fastened 
to  the  sides  of  the  bridle.  (Two  leather 
pieces.)  Why  are  they  there  ?  (To  keep 
the  horsefrom  seeing  many  things.  They 
might  become  frightened  at  some  of 
these  things.)  Without  these  blinders, 
as  these  pieces  are  called,  could  the 
horse  see  things  at  either  side  without 
turning  his  head  ?  How  is  that  ?  His 
eyes  are  so  placed  in  his  head  that  he  can 
see  to  the  front  and  to  the  sides  also. 
The  eyes  are  far  apart  and  are  large. 
Would  you  like  to  have  to  look  straight 
ahead  all  of   the  time  ?    Can  you  see 
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things  to  the  right  and  left  without  turn- 
ing your  head  ?  Why  not  ?  Do  you 
suppose  the  horse  likes  to  have  his  view 
of  the  sides  of  the  road  cut  off  ?  Some 
masters  have  their  bridles  made  without 
blinders  ?     What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

But  horses  with  blinders,  and  horses 
wholly  blind,  sometimes  become  fright- 
ened. What  could  frighten  a  blind  horse? 
(Sounds  of  cannon,  fire-crackers,  barking 
of  dogs,  etc.)  How  does  the  blind  horse 
know  of  these?  (His  ears  hear  them.) 
Has  the  horse  good  ears?  Tell  me  how 
you  know.  On  what  part  of  his  head 
does  he  carry  his  ears?  What  shape  are 
they?  Did  you  ever  see  him  move  his 
ears?  How?  When?  Why?  Do  the 
horse's  ears  ever  lie  down?  You  may 
draw  the  horse's  head  showing  where 
his  eyes  and  ears  are.  Where  shall  we 
draw  the  ears?  (Standing  up  side  by 
side  from  the  top  of  his  head.  Look 
closely  at  their  shape.  Shall  you  place 
the  eyes  back  or  in  front  of  the  ears? 
How  far  below  them?  Notice  carefully 
their  shape. 

We  all  know  how  to  guide  the  horse; 
let  us  see  how  he  pulls  a  buggy  or  sleigh. 
Is  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  pull  your 
hand  sleds  and  express  wagons?  (No, 
we  pull  them  with  our  hands.  The  horse 
has  no  hands.)  No,  the  horse's  arms 
are  his  fore  legs,  and  it  cannot  take  hold 
of  the  buggy  with  them,  but  I  have  seen 
children  draw  sleds  very  much  as  your 
horse  does  your  sleigh  or  buggy.  How 
is  the  horse  fastened  to  the  sleigh? 
[Children explain  from  observation.]  The 
purpose  is  to  show  how  the  pulling  is 
mostly  done  by  the  breast  and  shoulders. 
In  the  same  way  children  sometimes  in 
drawing  a  loaded  hand-sled,  have  double 
ropes  fastened  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
round  in  front,  which  they  put  over  their 
shoulders  so  that  the  weight  rests  there. 
Any  who  have  never  drawn  sleds  in  this 
way  are  shown  how.  Do  horses  get  tired 
traveling  all  day  when  the  load  is  light? 
(Yes,  if  driven  fast.)  How  do  they  show 
that  they  are  tired?  (G-o  slow.)  Then 
what  does  the  driver  often  do?  (Whip 
them  to  make  them  go  faster.)  And 
what  do  the  horses  do?  (G-o  faster. 
They  have  to  do  as  the  driver  wishes, 
and  if  he  does  not  care  for  his  team  they 
will  often  have  a  hard  time.)  How  do 
liorses  show  that  they  have  been  driven 
too  rapidly?    (They  are  covered  with 


sweat,  even  in  cold  weather,  and  they 
breathe  fast,  the  breath  coming  from 
their  great  nostrils  in  clouds.)  What 
care  should  they  receive  at  the  end  of 
their  journey  when  they  have  been  so 
overdriven?  (They  should  be  wiped  dry 
with  a  cloth,  then  covered  with  a  blanket. 
They  should  not  be  given  much  water  to 
drink  at  once,  although  they  are  thirsty, 
but  should  wait  until  they  are  cooled  off.) 

How  else  are  horses  used  beside  to 
draw  heavy  loads  and  take  you  out  rid- 
ing? (People  often  ride  on  their  backs.) 
Did  you  ever  ride  horseback?  Did  the 
horse  walk  when  you  were  on  its  back? 
In  what  other  ways  do  horses  sometimes 
move  along?  (Sometimes  trot,  or  pace, 
or  gallop.)  How  do  the  horses'  feet 
move  in  trotting?  Children  observe  that 
the  right  fore  foot  and  the  left  hind  foot 
move  forward  together.  How  do  the 
horse's  feet  move  in  pacing?  Children 
see  that  the  two  right  feet  are  raised  at 
the  same  time,  then  the  two  left  feet. 

How  do  horses  gallop?  Children  no- 
tice that  the  fore  feet  are  lifted  together, 
then  the  hind  feet. 

Can  you  tell  whether  a  horse  is  walk- 
ing, trotting,  pacing,  or  galloping,  with- 
out seeing  it  at  all?  (Yes,  sometimes,  by 
hearing  the  sound  of  its  feet  as  they  come 
down  on  the  ground.)  What  is  it  about 
the  foot  that  makes  the  noise?  (Its  hard 
hoof  or  its  shoe.)  What  is  this  hoof? 
(The  horse's  toe-nail.)  How  is  it  differ- 
ent from  the  cow's  hoof?  (The  cow  has 
two  on  each  foot.  Its  shape  is  different.) 
Of  what  shape  is  the  horse's  hoof?  Does 
it  go  all  the  way  around  the  toe?  Pic- 
ture of  its  shape  on  the  board.  Where 
is  the  hoof  the  longest  from  the  skin  to 
the  ground?  Where  shortest?  If  this 
hoof  is  the  horse's  nail,  on  what  does  a 
horse  stand?  (On  one  toe  nail.)  What 
kind  of  toe  nails  must  these  be  that  can 
hold  up  the  heavy  body  of  the  horse  and 
can  stand  being  brought  against  the 
hard  ground  or  pavement?  (They  must 
be  strong  and  hard.)  Should  you  not 
think  that  they  would  wear  off?  Look 
at  some  horse's  hoofs.  (The  lower  part 
looks  ragged.)  Do  you  ever  lose  part  of 
your  naiis?  (Yes,  mamma  cuts  the  ends 
off.)  Then  do  they  stay  short?  (No, 
they  grow  out  again.)  So  the  horse's 
hoofs  or  nails  wear  off  and  grow  out 
again  as  your  nails  do.  It  is  better  for 
the  horse  to  have  his  nails  trimmed,  as 
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you  have  yours,  but  sometimes  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  rough  like  those  we  have 
noticed. 

How  do  horses  keep  from  slipping  on 
ice?  (They  wear  iron  or  steel  shoes  us- 
ually.) [Teacher  has  a  shoe  in  the  class.] 
How  are  these  shoes  put  onto  the  horse? 
Does  it  hurt  the  horse  to  have  the  shoes 
nailed  to  his  hoofs?  Does  it  hurt  you  to 
have  your  finger  nails  cut?  Neither  does 
it  hurt  the  horse  to  have  nails  driven 
into  his  hoofs.  How  many  nails  are  put 
in?  How  are  they  driven  through  the 
shoe?  [Children  notice  the  holes  for 
nails,  in  the  shoe.]  What  are  these 
three  sharp  pieces — two  at  the  heel  and 
one  at  the  toe — extending  downward? 
(Calks.)  What  are  they  for?  (The  horse 
is  so  heavy  that  as  it  comes  down  with 
its  weight  on  these  shoes,  these  pieces 
cut  deeply  into  the  ice,  keeping  the  horse 
from  slipping.)  When  a  horse  is  shod 
with  such  sharp  shoes,  we  say  he  is  rough 
shod.  Look  at  the  tracks  of  horses  on 
the  ice.  What  do  you  see?  Notice,  too, 
how  the  heads  of  the  nails  make  his  shoe 
rough.    Is  this  well?  Why? 

In  the  summer  or  during  time  of  good 
roads,  some  horses  wear  smooth  shoes, 
like  this — showingone.  Feel  of  it.  If  be- 
fore we  said  the  horse  was  rough  shod, 
we  might  now  say  he  is  shod  how? 
(Smooth  shod.) 

What  else  does  a  horse  use  his  feet  for 
beside  walking,  running,  etc.  ?  (He 
strikes  with  them  to  knock  off  flies. 
He  kicks  his  enemies.)  Children  give 
examples.  How  else  does  he  protect 
himself?    (He  bites.) 

We  have  found  that  horses  can  be 
driven  in  winter  without  danger  of  fall- 
ing. But  do  they  not  get  very  cold  with- 
out overcoats?  (They  have  a  hair  coat.) 
Shall  we  call  the  skin  an  under  coat? 
This  is  thick  and  warm.  These  coats 
keep  the  horse  warm  enough  when  trav- 
eling. What  shall  be  done  for  them 
when  standing  waiting  for  us?  (They 
should  be  covered  with  blankets.)  What 
protection  do  they  need  in  cold  weather, 
when  not  working  or  traveling?  (A  good 
warm  stable,  with  a  straw  bed  to  lie  on.) 

Do  the  horses  wear  the  same  coat 
winter  and  summer?  (In  the  spring  they 
shed  their  old  coat  and  keep  only  the 
new  one  that  began  to  grow  out  the  sum- 
mer before.  So  they  are  not  dressed  as 
warm  in  summer  as  in  winter.)  Children 


relate  what  they  know  of  the  hopse  shed- 
ding his  coat.  There  is  other  hair  on  the 
horse  which  protects  him  in  summer. 
What  is  that?  (His  tail.)  How  does  he 
use  it?  (To  brush  flies  off.)  Does  it 
look  like  the  cow's  brush?  (No,  the  long 
hair  is  at  the  end  of  the  cow's  tail,  but 
all  the  hairs  of  the  horse's  tail  are  long. 
Children  show  difference  by  drawings  on 
the  board.  Where  else  is  the  hair  long 
on  the  horse?  (On  the  neck.)  What  do 
we  call  the  long  hair  there?  (A  mane.) 
How  would  you  like  the  looks  of  a  horse 
without  mane  or  tail? 

We  have  found  that  the  horse  does  a 
great  deal  for  us.  What  makes  him 
strong  and  able  to  work  ?  (Good  food.) 
What  does  the  horse  like  to  get  in  the 
summer  time  ?  (Green  grass  and  he 
likes  to  be  out  in  the  pasture  and  get  it 
for  himself.)  (How  does  he  get  the  grass 
into  his  mouth?  (By  the  aid  of  his  thick 
lips.)  And  how  does  he  bite  it  off  ?  Has 
he  or  has  he  not  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  ? 
Children  observe  that  he  has.  After  he 
has  the  grass  bitten  off  what  does  he  do? 
(Chews  it.)  Does  he  chew  hay  and  grass 
as  much  as  the  cow  does?  (More.) 
Children  observe.  Does  he  chew  a  cud 
as  the  cow  does  ?  Watch  your  horses 
and  see.  (They  do  not.)  When  this 
question  is  settled  they  will  see  that 
since  the  horse  does  not  re-chew  his  grass 
or  hay  as  a  cud  it  is  well  that  he  chews 
it  more  at  first.  Notice  how  his  jaws 
move  in  chewing.  Up  and  down  or  side- 
wise  ?  Have  jaws  of  horse  in  class,  if 
possible  that  the  children  may  see  how 
well  adapted  their  large  back  teeth  are 
for  grinding  up  the  food. 

What  else  do  horses  eat  besides  grass 
and  hay  ?  (Straw,  fodder,  oats,  wheat, 
corn  and  carrots.)  Observe  and  com- 
pare his  manner  of  eating  these  with  that 
of  the  cow.  How  does  the  horse  eat 
salt  ?  How  drink  water  ?  What  other 
animals  drink  in  the  same  way  ?  What 
one  drinks  differently  ?  Does  the  horse 
drink  much  ?  How  much  ?  How  often 
should  he  be  watered  ?  (Best  to  have 
water  in  the  pasture  so  the  horse  can  get 
it  whenever  he  wishes.) 

How  does  the  horse  let  us  know  when 
he  wants  to  be  fed  or  watered  ?  (He 
whinnies  or  neighs.)  Tell  of  some  other 
times  when  he  whinnies  ?  (If  his  mate 
is  taken  from  the  field  or  stable  he 
whinnies  for  it.    That  is  the  way,  too^ 
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the  mother  calls  her  little  colt.  Horses 
sometimes  whinny  for  their  masters,  too. ) 

The  teacher  should  insist  on  the  chil- 
dren making  the  observations  for  them- 
selves. 

Frequent  reproductions  by  topic 
should  be  required.  Thus  :  "  Tell  how 
the  horses  are  kept  from  slipping  on  the 
ice?"  "How  is  the  horse  protected 
from  he  cold  ?"     Lida  B.  McMurry. 


Sample  Questions. 

Examiner  E.  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  sends 
us  the  following  as  a  sample  of  the  ques- 
tions at  examinations  for  teacher's  li- 
cense in  Ohio: 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

E.  B.  Cox.  Any  eight.       Sept.  22,  1894. 

N.  B. — Every  applicant  for  a  certificate, 
whether  with  or  without  experience  as  a 
teacher,  is  expected  to  have  read  at  least  one 
good  work  on  this  subject.  The  board  of  ex- 
aminers of  Greene  county  always  uses  the 
books  named  in  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  as  a  basis  for  examination  in  this  subject; 
bence  examinations  for  the  following  months 
will  be  on  White's  School  management  and 
McMurry's  General  Method. 

1.  What  are  the  ends  of  school  government? 

2.  Why  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  ends  im- 
portant ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  effects  of  school  dis- 
cipline upon  the  after  life  of  pupils  ? 

4.  What  are  the  elements  of  governing  power 
in  the  teacher  ? 

5.  What  is  the  bearing  of  each  qualification 
upon  the  end  to  be  attained  ? 

6.  What  are  the  external  conditions  of  easy 
control  ? 

7.  What  relation  do  these  conditions  bear  to 
success  in  government? 

8.  How  should  a  school  room  be  ventilated  ? 

9.  What  mechanical  devices  may  be  used  to 
aid  in  securing  good  discipline  ? 

10.  What  difficulties  are  met  in  arranging 
a  program  for  an  ungraded  school,  and  how 
may  they  be  overcome  ? 

11.  State  the  fundamental  law  of  training. 

12.  What  is  a  moral  action  ?  Moral  train- 
ing? 

13.  Name  the  school  virtues  that  give  oppor- 
tunities for  will  training. 


The  Primary  Room. 

How  cheery!  How  home-like  it  looks! 
Who  is  the  teacher?  How  does  she  look? 
What  does  she  do  to  accomplish  all  this? 
We  hear  from  one  and  another  when  a 
delightful  room  has  been  reached,  on  one 
of  our  visiting  days. 


If  the  teacher  could  speak  she  would 
say  with  Charles  Kingsley,  <'T  go  at 
what  I  am  about  as  if  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  world  for  the  time  being." 

How  does  she  look?  Extremely  neat, 
no  disagreeable  habits.  "Not  the  last  by 
whom  the  new  is  tried."  Wears  the  in- 
dispensable white  apron.  Has  also  one 
of  those  restful,  pretty,  quieting  shades 
for  her  dress,  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal suggests — dark  green.  She  always 
and  at  all  times  commands  respect. 

What  does  she  do?  We  will  enter  early 
and  observe. 

First. — She  dusts.  One  of  the  things 
which  a  teacher  must  do  if  she  wishes  it 
well  done,  is  to  dust.  Then  chairs  are 
arranged  tastefully.  Disordered  chairs 
are  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  school 
room  as  in  one's  parlor.  The  temperature 
is  regulated  as  far  as  possible  and  win- 
dows looked  after  before  the  session  opens, 
rather  than  after,  and  thus  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  whole  school.  Chalk 
is  placed  in  the  ledges.  How  annoying 
in  the  midst  of  a  recitation  to  be  obliged 
to  find  chalk.  Water  is  placed  ready  for 
the  slates,  and  the  music  for  the  morning 
found  and  arranged.  The  pencils  were 
sharpened,  pupil's  desks  arranged,  and 
blackboard  cleaned  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session. 

While  she  is  arranging  the  program  for 
the  day  we  will  look  about  the  room.  First 
we  spy  in  the  cheeriest  corner  a  "moth- 
er's chair"  which  speaks  comfort  to  begin 
with,  a  real  rocking  chair,  with  which 
the  little  ones  entice  the  mothers  for  a 
little  rest  into  their  wonderful  world. 
Near  the  desk  a  wicker  basket,  which 
boasts  of  a  ribbon  bow,  for  waste  paper. 
Here,  conveniently  placed,  a  cupboard 
and  as  teachers  possess  the  curiosity  of 
children  we  will  look  inside. 

Part  of  the  description  answers  to  a 
real  cupboard  found  in  Boston.  A  bot- 
tle of  vaseline!  Yes,  and  the  teacher  ex- 
plains how  a  little  fellow's  hands  were  so 
cramped  from  chilblains  and  chaps  he 
couldn't  hold  a  pencil  and  the  vaseline 
did  for  him  what  last  year's  whippings 
and  this  year's  scoldings  failed  to  do. 
Right  by  its  side  a  box  of  cashmere 
bouquet  soap;  twenty-five  cents  a  bar. 
What  little  fellow  could  resist  washing 
and  even  scrubbing  his  hands  if  he  can 
use  bouquet  soap.  A  camphor  bottle 
ready  for  the  emergency  should  there  be 
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cases  of  fainting.  Carbolic  acid!  How 
many  of  us  realize  how  serious  it  is  to 
bind  up  a  cut  without  being  sure  it  is 
clean.  Drop  a  few  drops  in  the  water 
and  cleanse  the  cut  thoroughly;  there  on 
the  little  shelf  are  the  little  rolls  of  half 
inch  bandages  ready  for  use.  A  box  of 
cloves  for  the  toothache,  and  a  bottle  of 
cough  syrup  for  the  inevitable  winter 
cough.  We  are  sure  now  this  teacher 
stands  ready  with  a  flood  of  sympathy. 
The  little  heart  looks  for  sympathy  and 
to  his  mind  it  is  the  teacher  who  knows 
it  all,  and  it  is  she  and  she  only  who  can 
make  it  all  right.  Be  sure  and  make  the 
child  feel  that  the  teacher  cares.  This  is 
a  service  more  needed  and  more  lasting 
than  any  book  lesson.  Look  farther 
a<nd  we  see  the  kindergarten  supplies 
which  seem  almost  indispensable  to  the 
primary  room  in  these  progressive  days: 
blocks,  pegs,  toothpicks,  beans,  peas, 
corn,  tops,  dolls,  toys  of  all  kinds,  toy 
money,  spheres,  oblongs,  various  objects 
for  tracing,  bright  bits  for  paper  weav- 
ing, folding,  cutting,  and  pasting.  Sup- 
plementary books,  A  bottle  of  perfume 
a  few  drops  of  which  placed  on  the  lit- 
tle one's  hankerchief  celebrates  his  birth- 
day. The  illustrated  work  which  the 
pupils  have  been  doing  has  its  corner,  but 
we  must  not  linger  although  a  few  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  moments  might  be 
spent  right  here. 

Turning  from  the  cupboard  we  find  the 
program  arranged,  supplies  for  the  day 
in  place,  and  the  supplementary  readers 
on  each  desk  so  that  the  children  will  be 
occupied  the  minute  they  enter, and  thus 
mischief  be  avoided.  The  work  has  been 
tastefully  and  neatly  arranged  on  the 
board,  which  is  a  real  ornament  to  the 
room. 

The  hour  has  arrived  for  the  pupils  to 
enter  and  again  we  watch  the  teacher. 
She  has  taken  her  place  at  the  door  to 
receive  the  pupils,  then  if  any  disturb- 
ance occurs  she  knows  about  it,  there 
probably  is  no  disturbance  if  she  is  there. 
The  little  people  are  forgetful  and  need 
watching;  rubbers  must  be  removed, 
handkerchief  transferred  from  the  coats 
to  the  dress  pocket,  no  books  left  in  the 
cloak  room,  wraps  hung  properly.  A 
principal  when  showing  a  visitor  around, 
on  entering  a  room  through  the  dressing 
room  attached,  pointed  to  several  hats  on 
the  floor  and  said,  "There  is  a  substitute 


in  this  room;  there's  the  first  evidence 
of  it." 

The  pupils  have  entered  and  instead 
of  the  old  time  "Position,''  we  hear  the 
teacher  say  "Good  morning,  children;" 
and  many  sweet  "good  mornings"  come 
in  response.  A  "good  morning"  before 
the  little  ones  carries  much  sunshine 
with  it. 

The  work  now  begins.  Our  teacher 
has  learned  a  lesson  from  the  famous 
surgeon  who  said  to  his  assistants  when 
everything  was  ready  for  a  critical  op- 
eration, "Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  for  there 
is  no  time  to  lose;"  and  as  she  has  every- 
thing ready  moves  right  along  without 
hurry  or  confusion.  She  has  patience, 
patience^  patience  !  That  is  what  we 
need  to  have  with  the  little  people,  and 
when  we  have  exercised  it  we  need  to  go 
back  to  the  place  where  we  started,  be- 
gin over  again,  and  still  exercise  pa- 
tience. If  we  place  the  seed  of  a  beet 
or  a  turnip  in  the  garden,  we  expect  to 
wait  for  developments.  If  the  seed  may 
not  come  up  so  early  as  we  anticipated, 
we  do  not  go  to  it  and  tear  it  up,  vent  our 
impatience  on  it,  and  then  force  it  back 
again  into  the  earth.  We  wait  for  God's 
good  sun,  and  for  His  gentle  rain.  What 
we  would  do  for  a  beet  seed  or  a  turnip 
seed,  we  must  not  refuse  to  do  for  a  soul 
that  is  to  live  forever. 

As  we  farther  observe,  we  see  that  she 
cares  for  the  things  that  are  lovely;  she 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  child  objects 
of  beauty,  that  while  she  is  busy  they 
may  preach  elfectual  sermons  of  refined 
taste  and  harmony  that  awaken  in  his 
soul  thoughts  and  feelings  that  elevate 
and  refine.  She  impressed  upon  the  pu- 
pils that  it  is  rude  to  speak  so  low  or  in- 
distinctly that  people  are  inconvenienced 
in  trying  to  hear.  The  pupils  were  spell- 
ing down;  all  were  eager  and  watchful; 
two  or  three  did  not  understand  the 
word,  and  instead  of  saying,  "I  didn't 
understand  you,"  or  drawlingout  "What, 
ma'am?"  each  little  seven-year-old  said 
sweetly,  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  when 
one  spelled  too  indistinctly,  and  the 
teacher  could  not  understand,  she  did 
not  say,  sharply,  "Speak  up, "or  "I  can't 
hear  you,"  but  again  it  was  the  courte- 
ous "T  beg  your  pardon,"  said  in  the 
same  pleasant  voice  that  would  have 
been  used  in  speaking  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 
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When  the  pupils  passed  from  one  po- 
sition to  another,  a  march  song  was 
softly  sung;  their  very  natures  com- 
pelled them  to  keep  step  to  the  music; 
no  clapping,  tapping,  unnecessary  talk- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

While  the  slates  were  being  cleaned, 
they  sang;  no  chance  for  whispering 
while  singing. 

Our  teacher  has  also  learned  the  value 
of  relaxing.  Repose  of  spirit  is  followed 
by  repose  of  manner,  which  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  attitudes  of  the  body.  A 
person  does  not  show  intense  anger  with 
arms  at  the  side,  and  irritability  with 
the  muscles  relaxed. 

All  her  requests  were  made  with  the 
falling  inflection,  that  in  itself  implies 
obedience,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
follows. 

There  is  variety — not  all  play — there 
is  much  real  work  done.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  paper  to  give  the  meth- 
ods used.  The  teacher  who  is  a  primary 
teacher  will  have  methods  well  grounded, 
the  roots  of  which  will  send  up  sprouts 
by  the  score. 

Night  has  come  and  the  sweet  good 
night  song  has  been  sung,  but  you  say: 
"Where  are  the  dull  pupils?  Have  you 
none  in  this  school?"  Yes,  but  the  teacher 
has  covered  their  dullness  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  mantle  of  love;  they  under- 
stand she  is  their  best  friend,  who  spares 
neither  trouble  nor  labor  for  their  ad> 
vancement.  They  were  asked  the  easiest 
questions  and  asked  the  oftenest,  keep- 
ing them  active  as  it  were  and  the  bright 
pupil  held  in  reserve  for  more  difficult 
work.  A  pupil  loses  his  self  confidence 
if  he  is  asked  a  question  which  the  teacher 
knows  he  cannot  answer.  Again  we  ask: 
"Has  nothing  gone  wrong?"  Yes,  there 
are  a  few  remaining  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  watchfulness,  have  not  been  able 
to  withstand  all  temptations,  and  again 
we  watch  to  see  what  will  be  done.  A 
good,  short  poem  written  on  the  black- 
board tells  the  story.  A  portion  of  this 
has  been  assigned,  and  when  it  is  com- 
mitted, the  pupil  dismissed. 

At  last  the  teacher  exclaims  as  we 
have  so  often  heard: 

"I  have  been  busy  the  whole  day  long; 
Yet  for  my  work  there  is  nothing  to  show." 

"Ah,  she  forgot  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
Ever  is  watching  the  work  that  we  do, 


And  records  He  keeps  of  all  we  forget, 
Then  judges  our  work  with  judgment  that's 
true. 

"For  an  angel  writes  down  in  a  volume  of  gold 
The  beautiful  deeds  that  all  do  below, 

Though  nothing  she  had  at  set  of  the  sun. 
The  angel  above  had  something  to  show." 

— A  Primary  Teacher  in  Kewanee  (III.)  Schools, 


"Concentration." 

We  read  in  a  school  journal  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  great  idea  is  being  worked  out 
in  the  "Theory  of  Concentration."  And 
it  was  further  stated  that  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  idea  will  revolution- 
ize school  teaching.  We  are  not  certain 
that  we  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "concentration"  as  used  here.  We 
can  remember  a  time  when  nothing  was 
said  about  "apperception"  by  institute 
instructors  or  in  the  ordinary  books  on 
pedagogy.  Now  everybody  talks  of  ap- 
perception. We  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  reading  "The  Pot  of  Green 
Feathers"  and  Lange's  Apperception ^ 
and  have  found  that  we  have  been  apper- 
ceiving  all  our  life.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  been  "concentrating,"  too. 

But  we  have  not  said  this  much  because 
we  object  to  apperception  and  concen- 
tration, or  to  the  teacher's  making  a 
careful  study  of  these  and  all  other 
mental  processes.  We  are  sure  that  none 
of  us  could  get  on  at  all  without  apper- 
ceiving,  and  that  we  certainly  would  save 
time  and  energy  if  we  would  concentrate. 
But  what  we  wish  to  say  is,  "Don't  go 
to  seed."  In  our  effort  to  concentrate, 
let  us  not  scatter. 

We  are  certain  that  when  a  pupil  is 
asked  for  a  sentence  illustrating  a  point 
in  grammar,  it  is  better  for  him  to  say 
"Columbus  discovered  America"  or  "The 
United  States  consumes  about  one  million 
bushels  of  wheat  daily"  than  to  say 
"James  struck  John"  or  "I  saw  the  sick 
dog  belonging  to  John  Smith."  In  the 
first  we  have  illustrated  a  point  in  gram- 
mar and  have  presented  a  point  in  history 
and  one  in  current  topics. 

When  the  teacher  is  giving  original 
problems  to  the  pupils  it  is  well  to  give 
facts  worth  knowing  along  with  the 
arithmetic.  To  interpret  a  problem  cor- 
rectly the  pupil  needs  to  apply  his  gram- 
matical  analysis.    He   should   read  it 
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orally  as  carefully  as  he  reads  from  his 
reader.  In  studying  grammar  or  lan- 
guage the  pupil  finds  quotations  from  the 
best  writers  of  the  world.  He  certainly 
should  know  something  about  the  people 
who  wrote  the  sentences  he  so  glibly  an- 
alyzes. He  should  also  have  at  least  a 
vague  notion  of  the  meaning  of  these 
quotations.  ''Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians"  means  nothing  to  the  average 
pupil  in  grammar.  A  few  sentences  from 
the  teacher  here  would  give  the  sentence 
life,  and  he  could  proceed  with  the 
"grammar,"  if  he  must  have  it. 

But  when  one  is  so  taken  up  with  con- 
centration that  he  cannot  hold  to  one 
idea,  subordinating  others  to  it  until  the 
pupils  have  mastered  it,  his  concentra- 
tion fails  to  concentrate.  Suppose  the 
teacher  presents  a  problem  like  the  fol- 
lowing: Bought  eleven  volumes  Emer- 
son's works,  listed  at  $1.50  each,  at  30 
per  cent  off.  What  did  I  pay  for  them? 
The  one  idea  in  this  problem  is  to  teach 
'  'per  cent  off. "  Is  it  allowable  to  ask  how 
many  of  the  class  have  read  Emerson's 
works,  which  they  like  best,  when  he 
lived,  who  his  father  was,  etc.? 

A  child  is  reading  in  the  first  reader. 
Is  it  best  to  ask  him  to  count  the  letters 
in  each  word  in  order  to  teach  him  num- 
ber and  reading  at  the  same  time?  And 
would  it  be  a  good  idea  for  the  teacher 
to  explain  to  him  the  processes  of  printing 
and  paper-making? 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  teach  him  to 
write  the  word  "cube"  is  it  best  to  teach 
the  cube  mathematically  before  he  tries 
to  write  the  word? 

We  are  putting  these  questions  to 
teachers  so  that  they  may  be  led  to  think 
about  this  "new  idea, "  and  prevent  their 
doing  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  meant. 
We  are  certain  that  there  are  conditions 
under  which  each  question  might  be  an- 
swered affirmatively.  Do  such  conditions 
exist  in  your  school? — Geo.  H.  Bass  in 
Indiana  School  Journal. 


What  I  Saw. 

Recently  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  schools  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  accompanied  a  part 
of  the  time  by  the  able  and  genial  super- 


intendent, Thomas  M.  Balliet.  Pur- 
posely I  confined  my  attention  to  the 
lower  grades  almost  exclusively.  One 
thing  that  impressed  me  deeply,  in  every 
room  I  f'ntered,  was  the  quiet,  busy, 
happy  appearance  of  all  the  children.  I 
saw  no  indication  of  the  whining  school- 
boy, nor  of  the  mischievous  little  imp. 
To  my  mind,  this  state  of  things  was 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  uniform  indica- 
tions of  a  quiet,  wise,  but  deep  and  lov- 
ing, sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
good  school.  And  the  wonder  is  that  so 
many  superintendents  and  school  boards 
seem  to  regard  several  other  things  as 
of  more  importance,  if  we  are  to  Judge 
of  their  belief  by  their  course  of  action. 

In  nearly  every  room,  I  heard  exer- 
cises in  singing;  and  nowhere  in  my  ex- 
perience have  I  been  more  impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  such  work.  The 
children  are  taught  to  sing  by  note,  but 
without  the  use  of  syllables;  and  the 
readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
sang  was  surprising.  Hesitation  or  a 
false  tone  was  rare.  But  the  cAie/ excel- 
lence of  the  singing  was  in  something 
else  than  that;  it  was  in  the  softness  and 
purity  of  the  tones,  and  in  the  esthetic  ef- 
fect of  the  music  on  the  child  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  on  almost  every 
face.  It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  I 
never  any  where  heard  children's  singing 
which  pleased  me  so  much.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  it  with  the  careless 
screaming  and  yelling  which  so  often  is 
called  singing,  in  schools  both  secular 
and  Sunday. 

One  school  was  composed  almost  wholly 
of  the  children  of  Polish  Jews,  in  one  of 
the  poorer  wards  of  the  city.  But  these 
children  were  not  a  whit  behind  their 
more  favored  neighbors,  in  their  sweet, 
thoughtful,  and  soulful  singing. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  very 
much  was  the  study  of  natural  objects, 
by  observation  and  drawing.  To  see  a 
little  five-year-old  take  a  twig,  look  at  it 
carefully,  and  then  with  pencil  make  a 
picture  of  it  on  paper  which  did  not  need 
to  be  labeled,  was  sufficient  evidence  that 
we  are€iving  in  another  age  from  that  of 
my  own  childhood  when  "making  pic- 
tures" in  school  was  a  crime  for  which 
we  often  suffered.  Some  of  the  older 
children  showed  the  result  of  such  traiu- 
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ing  by  their  ability  to  make  pictures  of 
natural  objects,  that  were  really  wonder- 
ful. Some  of  the  most  striking  were 
made  by  the  children  of  these  same  Pol- 
ish Jews. 

I  will  not  take  any  space  to  speak  of 
the  work  I  saw  in  the  "common 
branches."  I  dwell  upon  the  singing  and 
drawing  because  they  impressed  me  as  of 
extraordinary  quality,  and  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  such  work  as  I  saw 
done  with  these  subjects, — sometimes 
called  fads,  you  know, — would  be  more 
civilizing,  more  humanizing,  than  any- 
thing else,  however  good. 

A  day  or  two  later,  I  spent  a  day  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield, 
ten  miles  from  Springfield.  Here  I  saw 
some  excellent  work  with  children  in  the 
training  department,  and  noted  the  same 
loving  sympathy,  and  the  same  freedom 
and  happiness  in  work,  that  I  had  seen 
in  the  schools  of  Springfield.  But  the 
most  interesting  hour  I  spent  here,  was 
in  the  room  devoted  to  Sloyd  work.  All 
whom  I  saw  at  work  were  Normal  stu- 
dents, young  women;  there  are  but  few 
men  in  the  institution.  The  director  of 
the  work  was  a  woman,  too,  who  had 
been  trained  in  Sweden.  To  see  eight 
or  ten  young  women  working,  each  at 
her  separate  bench,  sawing,  planing, 
boring,  using  the  try-square,  and  pro- 
ducing something  of  accuracy,  use,  and 
beauty,  was  to  me  a  remarkable  sight. 
And  the  diligence,  thoughtfulness,  and 
evident  satisfaction  in  the  work  were  no 
less  impressive.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  work  to  do  nothing  without 
a  purpose;  every  article  made  is  an 
article  of  use.  A  model  is  put  before  the 
pupil,  from  which  she  makes  a  working 
drawing,  and  then  constructs  the  article 
with  the  most  workmanlike  precision. 
A  regularly  graded  series  of  articles  is 
made,  beginning  with  the  simplest  using 
a  knife  only,  and  growing  gradually 
more  difficult  requiring  more  tools  and 
those  less  readily  handled,  until  surpris- 
ing results  are  reached.  I  came  away 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  theory  of 
Swedish  Sloyd,  believing  that  the  claim 
for  it,  both  on  the  side  of  educative  value 
and  that  of  practical  skill,  is  well 
founded. 

E.  C.  H. 


One  of  the  tendencies  in  present  school 
administration  that  most  needs  correc- 
tion is  an  increasing  assumption  by  school 
officers  of  the  rights  and  duties  inherent 
in  teacher's  office. — Br.  E.  E.  White. 


A  Lesson  About  the  Sunbeams. 

The  day  was  bright  and  as  the  sun- 
shine flooded  the  school-room.  Miss  Ray 
thought  it  an  excellent  time  to  talk  about 
the  sun  and  sun-beams.  With  a  smile 
she  said: 

"Who  loves  the  sun-beams?" 

Everybody  did. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "we  all  feel  happier 
when  we  see  them  dancing  on  the  wall  as 
they  are  to-day.  Should  you  wake  some 
morning  when  it  is  still  dark,  and  watch 
as  the  time  goes  on,  what  objects  would 
you  first  see  in  the  room?" 

"The  dim  outline  of  the  furniture," 
said  Fred. 

"Then  what  next?"  continued  Miss 
Ray. 

"The  white  cloth  on  the  table  and  bu- 
reau," was  Edith's  reply. 

"Yes,  and  by  degrees  all  the  little  de- 
tails of  the  room  will  grow  distinct  and 
at  last  everything  will  be  seen  in  broad 
day  light,"  said  Miss  Ray. 

She  took  the  little  globe  on  her  desk, 
stuck  a  little  piece  of  black  plaster  over 
the  part  of  the  world  they  lived  in,  and 
lighted  a  candle.  Letting  the  globe  turn 
slowly,  she  spoke  of  the  oblique  rays, 
then  the  vertical  rays  as  they  fell  upon  the 
spot  designated.  Then  she  explained 
that  all  this  is  happening  when  we  watch 
the  light  gradually  appearing  in  the  early 
morning. 

"Where  do  these  sun-beams  come 
from?"  was  her  next  question. 

"From  the  sun!"  cried  Ned,  conscious 
of  a  right  answer. 

"How  far  away  do  you  think  this  sun 
is?"  said  she,  pointing  to  that  glorious 
orb  from  the  window. 

"Oh,  very  far,"  said  Grace.  "Yes, 
more  than  ninety-one  millions  of  miles 
away,"  was  Miss  Ray's  answer.  "How 
fast  do  some  of  the  express  trains  travel?" 
she  continued. 

"About  sixty  miles  an  hour,"  replied 
George. 
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"Now,  suppose  we  started  on  such  an 
express  train,  for  the  sun;  the  train 
would  not  get  there  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years." 

"Ohs  !"  and  "Ahs  !"  came  from  the 
class  and  when  Fred  said,  "We  would 
be  dead  before  we  got  there,"  even  Miss 
Ray  had  to  laugh. 

But  Miss  Ray  said,  "We  are  only 
imagining  this  and  we  will  suppose  we  do 
get  there;  how  large  do  you  think  you 
would  find  the  sun  ?" 

"A  million  times  bigger  than  this 
whole  world  !"  said  Frank,  regardless  of 
his  choice  of  words  in  his  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Ray  looked  amused  and  said,  "That 
is  a  very  good  guess,  Frank,  for  it  is 
true." 

Miss  Ray  stepped  to  the  board  and 
drew  a  circle  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
Then  she  drew  a  horizontal  line  through 
the  center  and  upon  this  made  a  series  of 
little  dots  with  the  point  of  the  chalk. 

"Now,"  said  she  turning  to  her  class, 
"this  large  circle  represents  the  sun  and 
each  little  dot  here  shows  the  size  of  our 
earth  in  comparison.  It  would  take  one 
hundred  and  six  earths  like  ours  to 
stretch  across  the  sun,  if  they  were 
placed  side  by  side  like  these  little  dots." 

"How  many  earths  would  the  sun  hold 
if  it  were  a  hollow  ball  ?"  said  thought- 
ful James. 

Miss  Ray  looked  pleased  that  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  told  James  so,  and  then 
said,  "It  would  take  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand;  so  you  see  such  a 
monster  fire-ball  as  the  sun  is  must  give 
out  a  great  deal  of  light  and  heat." 

Miss  Ray  opened  her  desk,  and  said, 
'  'Here  is  a  very  powerful  magnifying  glass 
and  this  is  a  piece  of  dry  brown  paper. 
I'll  now  collect  the  sun's  rays  in  a  point 
and  you  may  tell  me  what  happens." 

After  an  interested  silence  Edith  ex- 
claimed, "The  paper  is  burning  !" 

"Yes,  the  sun's  rays  collected  are  very 
hot,  and  in  some  tropical  countries  if 
eggs  are  placed  in  the  sun  under  a  glass 
they  will  roast  sufficiently  to  eat." 

"We  have  learned  a  little  about  the  sun's 
distance,  size,  light,  and  heat,  and  now, 
what  is  a  sunbeam,"  Miss  Ray  continued. 

"It  comes  from  the  sun,"  said  Harry. 
"How?"  said  Miss  Ray,  who  seemed 
fond  of  asking  "How"  and  "Why" 
whenever  she  could. 

No  one  knew. 


Miss  Ray  said,  "If  I  speak  to  you,  do 
I  throw  anything  from  my  mouth  to  your 
ear  ?" 

"Oh,  no;"  said  the  pupils. 
"How  do  you  hear  then?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

"You  agitate  the  air  near  your  mouth 
and  this  makes  little  waves  that  go  on 
following  each  other  till  they  strike  the 
drum  of  my  ear,"  said  James. 

"That  is  very  good  and  clear,  James," 
said  Miss  Ray,  and  she  added,  "I  might 
be  a  gigantic  person  and  shake  the  floor 
here  and,  if  you  were  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  you  would  feel  a  quivering 
motion.    That  is  a  wave,  too." 

"Just  like  little  ripples  when  a  stone 
is  thrown  in  the  water,"  said  George. 

"Very  true,"  was  Miss  Ray's  reply. 
"Now  the  light  comes  from  the  sun  in 
tiny  waves;  they  travel  across  space, 
just  as  the  ripples  travel  across  the 
pond,  only  the  ripples  are  on  water. 
What  substance  are  these  little  ripples 
of  light  on?" 

Harry  suggested  "air,"  but  Miss  Ray 
told  them  that  air  surrounds  the  earth 
but  a  short  distance.  *  *It  must  be  some- 
thing that  fills  all  space,"  she  added. 

"It  must  extend  as  far  as  the  sun, 
too,"  said  Ned. 

This  seemed  to  puzzle  all,  so  Miss  Ray 
told  them  of  the  fine  invisible  substance 
called  ether  that  fills  all  space.  "Now 
what  must  happen  when  a  great  commo- 
tion or  jar  occurs?"  she  asked. 

"The  little  waves  are  agitated,"  said 
George. 

"Yes,  and  when  the  little  atoms  at  the 
sun  are  constantly  clashing  violently  to- 
gether, it  shakes  the  ether  all  around, 
and  this  travels  to  us,  just  as  the  quiv- 
ering of  the  boards  would  from  me  to 
you."    The  pupils  were  interested. 

"Fred,"  said  Miss  Ray,  "Will  you 
please  get  me  a  basin  and  fill  it  with 
water?"  "Thank  you,"  said  she  pres- 
ently, as  Fred  passed  it  to  her.  "Now 
we  will  suppose  this  basin  of  water  rep- 
resents the  ether,  and  with  this  pair  of 
nippers,  I  will  place  a  piece  of  potassium 
in  the  water.  You  may  all  stand  around 
this  table  here;  watch  it,  and  tell  me  all 
that  happens,"  said  she. 

"It  hisses;"  "Itsputters!"  "The  flame 
burns  around  it!"  "See  the  little  waves!" 
were  the  exclamations  from  various  ob 
servers. 
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"The  waves  go  all  over  the  water  to 
the  edge  of  the  basin,"  said  Henry. 

"Now  you  can  imagine  how  light  trav- 
els over  the  ether  from  the  sun  to  us," 
observed  Miss  Ray. 

"How  large  are  these  waves?"  asked 
Fred. 

"About  fifty  thousand  are  contained 
in  a  single  inch  of  space." 

Miss  Ray  drew  on  the  board  an  inch 
line,  measured  the  space  in  the  air  with 
her  thumb  and  finger,  and  holding  up 
her  hand  said: 

"Within  this  space  just  now  are  fifty 
thousand  tiny  waves  moving  up  and 
down. 

"Now  we  must  find  out  how  fast  these 
waves  travel.  You  told  me  it  would  take 
an  express-train  how  many  years  to  reach 
the  sun?" 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-one,"  ex- 
claimed a  chorus  of  voices. 

"And  if  a  cannon  ball  could  be  shot 
toward  the  sun  to-day  it  would  not  hit 
the  sun  till  twelve  years  from  to-day,  but 
these  tiny  waves  come  from  the  sun  in 
seven  and  one-half  minutes.  The  waves 
that  are  striking  our  eyes  at  this  moment 
were  caused  by  a  movement  at  the  sun 
seven  and  one-half  minutes  ago.  They 
come  continually  and  so  fast  that  six 
hundred  and  eight  billion  waves  enter 
our  eyes  in  a  second." 

"What  have  I  here?"  she  said. 

"A  prism,"  said  Belle. 

"Edith,  you  may  hold  it  in  this  sun- 
beam and  the  rest  may  tell  me  what  is 
seen,"  said  Miss  Ray. 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  colors  on  the  table!" 
exclaimed  Grace. 

"The  colors  are  always  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  Turn  the  prism  a  little, 
Edith."  Now  you  notice  the  colors  be- 
come long  or  short,  but  always  in  the 
same  order.  We  will  write  the  colors  on 
the  board,"  said  Miss  Ray. 

Violet. 

Indigo. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

Red. 

"Let  us  name  them  in  concert.  Do 
these  colors  come  from  the  glass?  Did 
you  ever  see  these  colors  any  where  else?" 

"Oh,  yes,  in  a  rainbow." 

"In  a  soap-bubble." 


"In  a  drop  of  dew,"  were  the  answers. 

"Very  true,"  replied  Miss  Ray,  "So 
the  colors  are  not  in  our  glass,  but  these 
beautiful  colors  are  in  our  ray  of  light — 
our  sunbeam.  You  see  it  is  split  up  into 
seven  colors  as  it  passes  through  our 
glass.  The  sunbeam,  we  have  learned, 
is  made  up  of  waves,  but  there  are  many 
sets  of  waves  of  different  sizes.  The  red 
waves  are  large  and  travel  slower  than 
the  others." 

"I  should  think  we  would  always  see 
colored  light  then,"  said  James,  thought- 
fully. 

"So  we  would,  if  they  did  not  all  travel 
along  together,  and  you  know  all  colors 
mixed  together  in  proper  proportion 
make  a  light  gray;  if  the  colors  were 
pure  it  would  be  white." 

Miss  Ray  showed  them  a  round  piece 
of  pasteboard  with  the  seven  colors 
painted  upon  it  in  succession,  several 
times. 

"Now,  I  will  whirl  it  around  quickly. 
Can  you  see  the  different  colors  now?" 

"Oh  no;  it's  all  gray,"  said  Edward. 

"That  is  because  you  see  them  all  at 
the  same  instant,  and  they  are  all  min- 
gled together,"  said  she. 

Putting  down  the  pasteboard,  Miss 
Ray  said,  "Where  light  passes  through 
a  prism,  the  waves  are  spread  out  and 
the  different  colors  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  the  number  of 
waves  which  play  upon  the  retina  in  a 
second. " 

"Of  what  use  are  the  sunbeams?" 
"They  give  us  light  and  heat,"  was  the 
reply. 

"As  they  come  in  at  the  window,  the 
waves  play  upon  the  objects,  strike  them 
and  bound  back  to  our  eyes.  What  can 
you  think  of  that  lets  all  the  rays  pass 
through  it  ?" 

"Glass,"  said  George. 

"Yes;  how  about  a  white  wall  ?" 

"Nearly  all  the  waves  bound  back  to 
the  eyes,"  said  Fred. 

"How  about  this  bell?" 

Frank  thought  the  waves  hardly  en- 
tered that. 

"A  black  coat?"  continued  Miss  Ray. 

"It  hardly  sends  back  any  rays,"  was 
replied. 

"A  red  flower  ?" 

"It  sends  back  the  red  waves,"  was 
the  answer. 

"So  we  have  learned   many  things 
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about  this  sunbeam  and  I  shall  see  how 
much  you  remember  about  it  to-morrow," 
said  Miss  Ray.         Ella  M.  Powers. 


Teachers'  Salaries. 

An  old  teacher  once  said  to  a  young 
associate,  "You  are  just  beginning  a  life- 
long profession.  Make  up  your  mind 
now  never  without  excellent  reasons  to 
teach  in  a  school  for  less  than  your  im- 
mediate predecessor,  and  try  to  raise  the 
salary  during  your  stay  if  possible." 
Soon  after  the  young  teacher,  who  didn't 
care  very  much  whether  she  began  her 
work  that  term  or  the  next,  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  trustee  of  a  country  school 
who  was  in  something  of  a  hurry  to  get 
a  teacher,  as  the  spring  work  was  com- 
ing on  and  he  wanted  to  get  the  children 
"out  of  the  way."  The  following  dia- 
logue ensued: 

"Now  I  want  a  good  school.  There  are 
forty-two  children  'off  and  on,'  more  'on' 
than  'off' when  they've  got  a  good  teacher. 
Last  teacher  was  a  man.  Expect  to  get 
a  girl  for  less,  of  course.  The  highest 
class  is  algebra,  and  we  don't  want  no 
children  sent  home  at  half  past  three. 
We'll  give  you  $7.    What  do  you  say." 

"You  paid  the  last  teacher  $9,  didn't 
you?" 

"Well,  yes,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a 
man,  and  we  don't  calculate  to  pay  a 
woman  as  much,  you  know." 

'  'You  expect  the  same  work  done,  don't 
you?" 

"Why,  yes,  school's  got  to  go  all  the 
time.'- 

"And  you  expect  it  just  as  well  done?" 

"Why,  of  course,  it  wouldn't  do  to 
slack  up  any.  Want  algebra,  and  the 
law  says  there  has  got  to  be  some  physi- 
ologv  now." 

"Well,  I'll  come  for  $9." 

"But  we  can't  pay  $9  just  for  a  girl! 
Annie  Brown  taught  here  last  summer 
for  just  $7,"  etc.  etc. 

They  argued  for  awhile,  and  when  the 
teacher  was  about  to  withdraw  the  trus- 
tee called  her  back  and  hired  her  for  $9, 
remarking  that  the  money  wan't  his  no- 
how. 

The  next  winter  the  former  teacher  re- 
turned, but  found  that  the  present 
teacher  was  going  to  remain.  He  also 
found  that  crayons  had  been  substituted 


for  rough  pieces  of  chalk,  and  neat  era- 
sers for  dirty,  ragged  cloths.  He  was 
also  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  a 
janitor.  The  next  year  that  teacher  got 
her  salary  increased  to  $10;  a  year  from 
then  she  received  $12,  and  the  next  term 
she  didn't  get  a  cent  of  salary.  It  was 
not  with  her  "a  life-long  profession." 
The  reason  was  that  she  got  married. 
Just  think  of  the  years  of  professional 
usefulness  that  teacher  lost  by  getting 
married!  She  marrie d  a  Methodist  min- 
ister. Her  desertion  was  a  calamity  to 
the  district.  But  it  wasn't  a  calamity  for 
that  Methodist  minister.  The  last  heard 
of  him  he  had  built  seven  churches  in 
seven  successive  charges  and  was  still  at 
the  business!  It  pays  to  be  alive  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  If  every 
teacher  would  try  just  one  term  to  ini- 
tiate a  worthy  precedent  in  some  line  of 
reform  right  in  his  own  school  room,  so 
that  all  who  come  after  might  see  the 
'  'footprints  in  the  sand"  and  more  readily 
follow  in  the  path  of  right-doing,  what  a 
vast,  onward  sweep  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion would  receive! — Educational  News. 


A  Grammatical  Query. 

A  prominent  superintendent  in  a  west- 
ern state  asks  us  to  carry  the  discussion 
of  the  grammar  of  the  sentence,  "The 
horse  is  eating  near  the  barn,"  on  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
verb  to  the  discussion  of  the  word  "near." 
We  understand  the  question  to  be.  What 
is  the  grammatical  construction  of  "near" 
in  the  sentence?  To  settle  this  ques- 
tion finally  one  must  revert  to  the  nature 
of  each  part  of  speech  and  its  function 
in  expressing  thought.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  each  part  of  speech  was 
presented  in  our  September  number,  to 
which  our  correspondent  is  referred. 

Let  us  apply  what  is  there  set  forth 
to  this  special  question. 

"Near"  expresses  an  attribute  (a  char- 
acteristic) of  the  action  (another  attri- 
bute) of  the  horse.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
adverb  in  so  far  as  it  does  this.  This 
attribute,  "near,"  is  one  of  relation.  It 
shows  that,  with  reference  to  the  barn, 
the  act  is  "near," — in  close  proximity. 
It  is  a  near  act.  But  there  is  another 
relation  which  does  not  express  the  kind 
of  act  at  all,  but  how  the  barn  and  the 
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act  of  eating  are  related.  This  is  purely 
a  prepositional  relation  as  shown  in  the 
definitions  referred  to  above.  It  is  a 
pure  relation  that  would  be  expressed 
by  "to"  or  "at"  fairly  well.  That  is, 
this  eating  is  "at"  the  barn.  Now,  the 
fact  is  that  a  single  word  can  perform 
two  and  sometimes  even  more  functions. 
The  same  word  may  perform  the  office 
of  a  pronoun  and  also  that  of  a  conjunc- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  is  called  a 
relative  pronoun.  So  .in  this  sentence, 
"near"  expresses  a  characteristic  (attri- 
bute) of  the  act, — a  place-relation, — and 
it  also  shows  how  the  act  and  the  barn 
are  related.  But  this  prepositional  re- 
lation is  more  prominent  than  the  adver- 
bial relation.  This  would  justify  calling 
"near"  an  adverbial-preposition.  Per- 
haps there  might  be  an  instance  where 
the  adverbial  function  would  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  the  prepositional 
one.  It  might  then  be  called  a  preposi- 
tional-adverb. 

These  are  questions  that  each  one  must 
decide  for  himself.  Whatever  one  thinks 
to  be  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  sentence, 
that  must  determine  for  him  what  part 
of  speech  it  is,  and  what  construction  to 
give  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
persons  will  agree  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing expressed  by  every  sentence.  This 
is  because  the  words  do  not  seem  to  per- 
form the  same  office  to  all  of  them  alike. 
One  reads  one  meaning  into  the  sen- 
tence, and  another  a  slightly  different 
one.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to 
teach  that  there  are  any  fixed  rules  that 
shall  determine  for  all  persons  just  what 
construction  to  give  to  every  word  in  a 
sentence,  or  even  what  part  of  speech 
to  call  it.  When  one  considers  how  many 
different  meanings  a  word  may  have  and 
how  many  different  uses  it  may  have  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  a  sentence,  it 
will  not  appear  strange  that  there  is 
more  controversy  over  grammar  prob- 
lems than  over  any  others.       G.  P.B. 


Method  in  Grammar. 

[If  some  of  our  readers  are  moved  to 
make  some  remarks  on  this  kind  of  gram- 
mar teaching,  we  will  publish  them,  i! 
they  seem  to  us  helpful.    We  would  like  to 


have  an  estimate  of  the  educational  value 
of  such  work  as  this,  and  of  its  value  to 
practical  living — if,  perchance,  the  writer 
separates  these.  Of  its  technical  accu- 
racy, mention  will  be  made,  of  course. 
We  are  nothing  if  we  are  not  technical 
in  grammar: — Editor.] 

PROBLEMS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

By  President  Holbrook.  (Normal  School,  Leb- 
anon, O.)    Page  242.  Ex.  73. 
Said  he,  "-They're  only  pegs. 
But  there's  as^  wooden  members  quite 
As^  represent  my  legs." — Hood. 
'They're'.    "Re'  is  an  abridged  form  of  'are' 
by  the  figure  of  apheresis.    Art.  1102. 

'Only'  being  an  adverb,  cannot  limit  the 
noun  'pegs,'  neither  does  it  limit  "re'.  That 
would  not  be  the  sense,  'They  only  are  pegs.' 
It  does  limit  the  adjective  phrase  [of  all 
things].  Then  the  sentence  reads,  'They're 
only  [of  all  things]  pegs.' 

'There's  .  "S'  is  used  by  poetic  license  for 
'are',  its  subject  being  the  plural  noun  'mem- 
bers'. This  violation  of  R.  9  is  to  make  the 
metre  of  this  line  of  poetry. 

'As'^  and  'as'^  are  correlative  conjunctions. 
The  sentence  fully  expressed  will  read,  'There 
are  members  [of  parliament]  quite  as  wooden 
as  [those  members  are  wooden  which]  repre- 
sent my  legs.' 

Page  242.    Ex.  75. 

Well  did  they  know  loh-o  was  the  first  ag- 
gressor. 

'Who'  is  a  pronoun,  interrogative;  the  nom. 
subject  of  'was'.  R.  15.  Its  ant.  is  the  answer 
of  the  question.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute about  this  interrogative  'who'.  Most 
grammarians  claim  that  it  is  a  relative.  But 
if  a  relative  its  antecedent  must  be  in  the  prin- 
cipal clause.  Thus,  'Well  did  they  know  [the 
person]  who  was  the  first  aggressor.' 

Page  243.    Ex.  87. 

The  hills. 

Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the 
vales, 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured 
round  all. 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, 

Are  hut  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 

'Hills,'  'vales,'  'woods,'  'rivers,'  'brooks,' and 
'waste'  are  all  in  the  nom.,  subjects  of  'are.' 
R.  15. 

'Poured'  is  a  participle,  passive,  past,  with 
the  construction  of  an  adjective  limiting 
'waste'.    R.  1. 

'Decorations'  is  the  pred.  nom.  with  'are', 
referring  to  all  the  nom.  subjects  given  above. 
R.  14. 

'But'  is  equivalent  to  'only'  and  limits  the 
adjective  'solemn'.  It  may  be  considered  as 
limiting  the  adjective  phrase  [of  all  things]. 
R.  2. 
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Page  244.    Ex.  88. 

Winding  along  at  break  of  day, 

And  armed  with  helm  and  spears, 
Along  the  martyr's  rocky  way, 

A  king  comes,  with  his  peers; 
Unto  the  eye  a  splendid  sight. 
Making  the  air  all  richly  bright, 

Seen  flashing  through  the  trees; 
But  to  the  heart  a  scene  of  blight. 

Sadder  than  death  were  these. 

— Miss  Jewsbury. 

'Winding'  is  a  participle,  active,  present, 
with  construction  of  an  adjective  limiting 
'king'.    R.  20  &  1. 

'Sight'  is  in  the  nom.  in  the  pred.  with  'were', 
referring  to  the  [things]  described  in  first 
stanza  and  limited  by  'these.'  R.  14. — Edu- 
cational Orowth. 


A  Few  Hints  on  Primary  Reading*. 

Reading,  properly  considered,  will  in- 
clude many  things.  Among  these,  two 
things  hold  an  important  place,  viz.,  the 
broadening  of  the  mind  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  ideas  and  the  culture  of  the 
voice.  While  each  should  receive  due 
attention,  the  former  should  be  of  greater 
consideration.  The  child  should  be  led 
to  express  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

The  "thought  method"  should  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching  reading.  Objects 
should  be  used,  at  first,  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  talk.  Short  sentences  about  the  object 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  for 
the  child  to  read  naturally  as  he  would 
talk.  This  process  should  continue  for 
two  or  three  months.  Allow  the  pupils 
to  use  a  pointer,  but  be  sure  not  to  let 
them  point  out  each  word  separately, 
but  read  the  sentence  as  they  would 
speak  it. 

Charts  and  blackboards  should  be  used 
as  aids.  After  the  pupils  have  a  suffi- 
cient vocabulary  of  words  which  they 
quickly  recognize  at  sight,  the  primer 
should  be  commenced. 

From  the  first  use  of  the  book,  the 
teacher  should  require  the  pupil  to  hold 
himself  and  the  book  in  proper  position. 

Require  full,  clear  tones,  and  distinct 
articulation. 

New  words  should  be  carefully  pro- 
nounced, and  their  meaning  understood. 

Phonic  spelling  should  frequently  ac- 
company the  reading  lesson. 

By  skillful  questions  lead  the  pupil  to 
know  the  thought,  that  he  may  express 
it  naturally  and  easily. 


Sometimes  there  should  be  silent  study 
of  the  lesson,  and  the  pupils  be  required 
to  reproduce,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
what  they  have  read. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
school  work,  where  greater  improvement 
is  apparent  within  the  last  five  years  than 
in  the  matter  of  reading  in  the  primary 
grades.  Vastly  more  is  accomplished,  and 
with  decidedly  better  results,  than  by 
former  methods.  Pedagogical  laws  are 
now  obeyed,  perhaps  more  fully  in  the 
reading  exercises  than  in  the  arithmetic, 
geography,  or  grammar  teaching.  By 
the  use  of  objects  first,  then  the  names 
given  orally,  then  the  making  of  sen- 
tences, that  is,  the  saying  of  something 
about  the  objects,  then  the  writing  of 
these  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and 
finally  the  reading  of  them,  or  the  re- 
calling of  them  at  sight, — all  this  paves 
the  way  for  the  further  development  of 
the  art  of  reading,  and  leads  by  a  more 
persuasive  path  to  the  pleasures  and  the 
uses  of  the  printed  page. 

I  have  known,  in  a  large  city,  a  class 
of  fifty  little  children  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  gathered  from  the  average  poor  and 
middle-class  people,  placed  in  charge  of 
a  skillful  teacher  who  pursued  the  plan 
outlined  above,  who  in  one  year  read 
through  fourteen  first  readers,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  could  read  with 
ease  and  in  an  intelligent  manner  any 
easy  reading,  and  could  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  was  read. 

William  A.  Mowry, 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Reading:  in  First  and  Second  Readers. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  reading  in  the  lower  grades 
after  the  manner  of  our  discussion  of  it 
in  fourth  and  fifth-reader  grades.  The 
Journal  has  made  repeated  efforts  in 
years  past  to  throw  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  so,  too,  have  many  other  writers, 
but  the  discussion  is  not  exhausted,  for 
the  reason  that  the  subject  is  inexhaust- 
ible. An  eminent  educator  who  is  him- 
self the  editor  of  a  school  journal,  once 
remarked  that  the  role  of  the  editor  of  a 
primary  journal  is  soon  completed  and 
that  all  he  can  do  then  is  to  repeat  him- 
self. This  seems  to  us  a  misconception. 
It  is  true  that  the  same  problems  are  all 
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the  time  presented  for  solution.  But  we 
are  studying  them  in  new  lights  as  time 
advances. 

The  primary  teacher  has  much  to  learn 
by  the  study  of  children  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  school  age.  How  does  the  child 
learn  to  talk? 

The  first  important  thing  to  notice  is 
that  with  the  child  the  word  and  idea 
are  always  conceived  as  one,  and  not  as 
two.  It  is  not  until  this  separation  be- 
tween form  and  content  begins  to  be 
made,  and  the  word  has  no  living  idea 
in  it,  that  the  child  begins  to  lose  inter- 
est in  his  school  lessons.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  everything  before  entering  school 
which  gives  him  pleasure  or  pain.  He 
is  ever  trying  to  continue  or  to  repeat 
the  pleasurable  experiences  and  get  away 
from  the  painful  ones.  These  experi- 
ences and  the  words  he  uses  and  hears 
are  identical.  The  words  are  the  things. 
"Dog"  is  the  animal,  either  as  perceived 
or  as  imagined.  The  word  is  not  thought 
apart  as  the  name  of  the  animal  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animal  itself, though 
this  analysis  is  involved  in  the  synthesis 
of  the  two,  and  there  is  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  it.  This  is  the  synthetic-an- 
alytic  stage  of  learning,  when  the  learner 
is  more  interested  in  creating  wholes 
than  in  analyzing  them  into  their  parts. 
That  is,  he  is  interested  in  the  dog,  and 
not  in  the  analysis  of  the  dog  into  the 
elements  that  compose  it, — viz.,  name 
and  thing.  And  yet  from  this  synthesis 
which  we  call  dog  the  child  readily  and 
naturally  passes  to  the  study  of  the  parts, 
as  the  head,  pav^,  tail,  etc. ,  when  the  same 
synthetic-Sinaljtic  process  is  continued. 

Real  enjoyment  and  interest  in  the 
awa^],^^c-synthetic  process  of  study  does 
not  come  until  the  child  arrives  at  the 
scientific  stage  of  his  mental  growth. 
Before  that  time  it  is  what  we  call  the 
concrete  rather  than  the  abstract  phase 
of  knowledge  that  interests  him.  That 
is,  it  is  the  content,  the  meaning,  what 
the  thing  is,  more  than  its  form,  as  form, 
which  the  child  cares  to  know. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  reading  exer- 
cises in  the  first  years  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  recognize  a  familiar  content  in 
a  new  form.  The  learning  of  the  forms 
of  printed  and  written  words  is  there- 
fore forced  to  the  front  at  the  very  first. 
The  child  on  entering  school  images  the 
animal  on  hearing  the  sound  "dog."  The 


purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  him  to 
image  the  animal  on  seeing  the  printed 
or  written  word  "dog."  This  purpose 
and  what  it  involves  must  be  clearly  and 
firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher.  Unless  the  printed  word  "dog" 
causes  the  image  to  appear  in  the  child's 
mind  as  suddenly  as  does  this  image  when 
the  sound '  'dog"  is  heard  the  printed  word 
is  not  learned,  because  to  the  child  the 
word  is  not  the  sign  of  an  idea,  but  it  is 
the  idea  itself. 

A  study  of  children  who  are  learning 
to  talk  is  a  necessary  preparation  for 
teaching  them  to  read.  In  learning  to 
talk  the  child  never  rests  satisfied  with 
the  word  without  knowing  the  thing,nor 
with  the  thing  without  knowing  the  word. 
A  new  word  always  brings  the  question 
from  him,  "What  is  that?" — an  inquiry 
for  the  thing.  A  new  thing  always  brings 
the  inquiry,  "What  is  that?" — an  inquiry 
for  the  name  of  it.  In  learning  to  talk — 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "in  gain- 
ing knowledge" — the  mind  of  the  child 
either  begins  with  the  thing  and  clothes 
it  with  a  word,  or  it  begins  with  a  word 
and  fills  it  with  a  thing,  a  meaning,  a 
content.  In  fact,  this  is  true  in  learn- 
ing everything  in  every  period  of  our 
life.  In  homes  in  which  people  talk  but 
little,  and  that  little  is  limited  to  the 
commonplace  household  experience — that 
is,  in  the  homes  of  very  ignorant  and 
uncultured  people — the  prevailing  pro- 
cess of  learning  is  from  things  to  lan- 
guage. But  in  cultured  homes  where 
children  listen  to  and  take  part  in  refined 
conversation  continually,  the  movement 
is  quite  as  apt  to  be  from  word  to  mean- 
ing as  from  meaning  to  word. 

This  knowledge  should  be  carried  by 
the  teacher  into  the  school  room,  and 
should  guide  her  in  her  efforts  to  lead  the 
child  to  associate, — or  rather  to  identify, 
— the  printed  and  written  forms  of  words 
with  the  meaning  they  contain. 

The  teacher  should  study  children  in 
learning  to  talk  to  discover  how  the  in- 
terest they  have  in  the  matter  in  hand 
affects  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  learn- 
ing. Without  interest  little  is  learned. 
Interest  attends  whatever  satisfies  any 
of  the  desires  of  the  child.  These  de- 
sires differ  in  degree.  Some,  the  brighter 
ones, have  curiosity, — they  want  to  know; 
some  are  dramatic;  some  have  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful;  some  desire  approval ;  some 
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love  power;  some  are  sympathetic,  etc. 
They  are  interested  aloi)^-  the  lines  of 
iheir  prevailing  desires.  Things  seem  to 
be  t)f  worth  to  children  in  proportion  to 
the  gratification  they  experience  from 
them.  The  artistic  teacher  will  keep  this 
fact  constantly  in  mind  and  try  to  start 
the  pupil  from  that  point  in  the  study  of 
any  subject  at  which  his  interest  seems 
to  center.  A  chapter  in  Mrs.  Reed's 
story,  "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  now 
running  in  this  magazine,  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  what  it  is  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  do  in  discovering  this  point  of 
contact  between  the  pupil  and  the  sub- 
ject of  study  and  in  leading  him  from  that 
into  an  interested  study  of  the  subject 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to 
teach  him. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
upon  a  presentation  of  the  application  in 
detail  of  this  fundamental  principle  in 
teaching  reading.  We  shall  leave  that  for 
a  future  number  and  close  this  introduc- 
tion with  the  exhortation  to  the  teacher 
to  study  the  principle  itself  until  she  sees 
the  truth  we  have  endeavored  to  present. 

G.  P.  B. 


away  from  these  meetings,  as  they  do 
now  ficni  those  county  institutes  that  run 
ujM.n  ihi^  ])lan.  We  are  told  that  but 
few  (.1"  ilie  best  people  could  be  secured, 
ami  I  lie  ( tui.mittee  had  to  take  what  they 
cnuUl  g»'i.  Of  course  that  excuses  the 
c(»niniii  t<  r.  l)ut  it  does  not  relieve  the 
disapjioim  n  ent  of  theimmense  audiences 
wln>  Celine  :it  large  expense  and  great  in- 
convcniinee  to  gather  inspiration  and 
guidnt ce  from  this  meeting,  and  who 
paid  a  fee  that  entitled  them,  to  receive 
what  they  came  for. 

We  wish  to  repeat  that  the  meeting 
was  good  in  spots,  but  there  were  too 
few  of  these  spots. 

We  make  this  protest  in  the  interest 
of  the  more  than  eight  hundred  teachers 
who  went  away  sorrowing,  and  who  have 
not  a  medium,  and  perhaps  not  courage, 
to  voice  their  disappointment.  Some 
modest  ones  supposed  it  must  be  good, 
and  that  it  was  their  own  stupidity  that 
prevented  them  from  getting  anything 
out  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
this  magazine  to  speak  for  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves. — [Ed. 


The  Central  Illinois  Meeting:. 

The  meeting  held  in  Peoria  in  March 
was  a  success  and  it  was  not.  In  the 
matter  of  numbers  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  the  grade  of  the  work  done  it 
was  on  the  whole  a  dismal  failure.  There 
were  some  good  things,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  could  not  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Why  was  the  meeting  such  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  great  multitude  whose 
names  were  not  on  the  program?  Chiefly 
because  so  many  of  those  who  were  on 
the  program  had  only  stones  to  give 
when  they  were  asked  for  bread.  How 
many  times  did  we  hear,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy, the  confession  from  the  persons  who 
accepted  the  position  of  instructors,  that 
they  had  made  no  special  study  of  the 
subject  they  were  treating;  or  that  they 
had  never  had  any  experience  in  teach- 
ing it;  or  that  they  were  not  especially 
interested  in  it?  And  in  how  many  cases 
did  this  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the 
subject  become  manifest  even  when  the 
confession  was  not  made?  Some  other 
principle  than  that  of  geographical  loca- 
tion must  control  in. the  making  of  a  pro- 
gram, or  our  better  teachers  will  stay 
—4 


A  Biog^rapliical  Sketch  of  John  Fiske. 

At7he  was  reading  Caesar, and  had  readRollin, . 
Josephus,  and  Goldsmith's  Greece.  Before  he 
was  8  he  had  read  the  whole  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  good  deal  of  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  Pope. 
He  began  Greek  at  9.  By  11  he  had  read  Gib- 
bon, Robertson,  and  Prescott,  and  most  of 
Froissart,  and  at  the  same  age  wrote  from 
memory  a  chronological  table  from  b.  c.  1000 
to  A.  D.  1820,  filling  a  quarto  blank  book  of 
sixty  pages.  At  12  he  had  read  most  of  the 
Collectanea  Grasca  Majora,  by  the  aid  of  a 
Greek-Latin  dictionary,  and  the  next  year  had 
read  the  whole  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Sal- 
lust,  and  Suetonius,  and  much  of  Livy,  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Catullus,  and  Juvenal.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  gone  through  Euclid,  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  surveying  and  naviga- 
tion, and  analytic  geometry,  and  was  well  on 
into  the  differential  calculus.  At  l.'^  he  could 
read  Plato  and  Herodotus  at  sight,  and  was 
beginning  German.  Within  the  next  year  he 
was  keeping  his  diary  in  Spanish,  and  was 
reading  French,  Italian  and  Portuguese.  He 
began  Hebrew  at  17,  and  took  up  Sanskrit  the 
next  year.  Meanwhile  this  omnivoroas  reader 
was  delving  in  science,  getting  his  knowledge 
from  books  and  not  from  the  laboratory  or  the 
field.  He  averaged  twelve  hours'  study  daily, 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  before  he  was  16, 
and  afterward  nearly  fifteen  hours  daily, 
working  with  persistent  energy;  yet  he  main- 
tained the  most  robust  health,  and  [^entered 
with  enthusiasm  into  cut-ofdccr  life. 
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See  the  program  on  another  page  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Joliet.  We  pray  that  work  done 
may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
large  attendance  that  is  looked  for.  Let 
us  hope  that  no  one  will  serve  up  any 
cold  victuals  to  the  hungry  audience, 
and  that  persons  who  know  nothing  of 
their  subjects  will  not  be  put  upon  the 
program.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  meetings  are  to  give  both  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  to  the  teachers  who 
assemble  and  that  they  are  not  practice 
schools  for  aspiring  young  orators  and 
essayists. 


It  is  our  intention  to  print  in  an  earlv 
number  of  The  Journal  some  views  on 
the  two  theories  of  will, — Herbart's  and 
Hegel's, — that  caused  so  much  of  a  sen- 
sation in  the  discussion  of  the  correla- 
tion report  at  Cleveland. 


Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  has  prepared 
a  record  of  membership  by  states  in  the 
N.E. A.,  which  is  interesting  in  that  it 
shows  the  average  yearly  membership  in 
each  state  for  ten  years,  as  well  as  the 
total  membership  of  each  state  for  this 
period.  In  total  attendance  Illinois  is 
more  than  2, 000  ahead  of  any  other  state, 
although  when  the  meeting  was  in  Cali- 
fornia that  state  purchased  4,278  mem- 
berships. But  the  highest  number  it 
has  had  in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  is 
eighteen.  The  average  yearly  member- 
ship of  Illinois  is  510.  The  largest  num- 
ber in  any  other  state  is  298,  in  Ohio. 
The  membership  in  the  north  central 
division  of  states  is  larger  than  that  in 
all  the  other  states  of  the  union.  This 
table  shows  the  center  of  membership  to 
be  Chicago.  Why,  then,  should  one  of 
the  most  important  meetings  of  this 
body,  the  superintendents',  be  held  al- 
most uniformly  in  the  East? 


An  unjust  and  ill-natured  attack  has 
been  made  upon  the  editors  of  the  Edu- 
cational Review  by  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education  for  protecting  what 
the  Review  calls  the  rights  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  to  remuneration  for  sale  of  its  com- 
mittee's reports  by  copyright.  The  men- 
dacious character  of  this  attack  is  indi- 
cated by  the  charge  that  these  gentlemen 
copyrighted  these  reports  for  their  own 
pecuniary  profit.  This  is  true  in  no  sense 
in  our  opinion.  But  we  believe  that  the 
claim  that  the  N.  E.  A.  has,  in  equity,  a 
property  interest  in  these  reports  as 
against  the  teachers  of  the  country, 
which  should  be  protected  by  copyright 
is  not  well  founded.  The  Review  in  April 
publishes  the  three  following  proposi- 
tions, one  of  which,  we  understand,  will 
be  adopted  by  the  executive  committee 
and  the  committee  of  fifteen  before  this 
number  of  the  Journal  reaches  its  sub- 
scribers. The  propositions  are  printed 
in  the  order  of  preference  entertained  by 
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the  Educational  Review.  The  Public- 
School  Journal  would  reverse  this  order. 
But  how  does  it  come  that  these  partic- 
ular parties  have  a  right  to  determine 
this  matter?  What  are  our  trustees 
holding  office  for  if  it  is  not  to  protect 
the  property  interests  of  the  N.  E.  A? 

PROPOSITIONS. 

1.  That  th.e  copyright  shall  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

2.  That  anyone  shall  have  privilege  to  print 
by  paying  the  royalty  demanded. 

3.  That  anyone  who  chooses  may  print  them 
free  from  any  restrictions. 


An  Explanation. 

Several  persons  have  sent  orders  to  us 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  containing 
Dr.  Harris's  report  on  the  Correlation  of 
Studies  and  our  own  comments  upon  dif- 
ferent paragraphs  of  it,  which  we  prom- 
ised, in  the  last  number  of  The  Journal, 
to  publish.  Since  that  promise  was 
made  we  have  learned  that  the  officers  of 
theN.  E.  A.  have  copyrighted  that  report 
and  control  the  publication  of  it.  This 
will  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  our  prom- 
ise if  the  copyright  holds.  It  would 
seem  that  the  authority  to  copyright  the 
reports  made  to  any  department  of  the 
N.E.  A.  rests  with  the  trustees  of  the 
association.  We  are  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  officers  elected  from 
year  to  year  to  take  such  action.  We 
have  expressed  elsewhere  our  opinion  of 
the  right  in  equity  of  the  N.E. A.  to 
copyright  reports  of  this  kind. 

Later  advices  indicate  that  we  will  be 
permitted  by  those  controlling  the  copy- 
right to  publish  this  pamphlet  without 
having  our  right  to  publish  it  ques- 
tioned. We  hope  that  this  means  that 
all  publishers  have  this  right,  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  receive  a 
privilege  denied  to  others.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake  to  impose  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  free  publication  of  all 
N.E. A.  reports. 


As  we  go  to  press  with  the  last  form 
of  the  Journal  word  comes  that  Pres. 
Butler  and  Dr.  Calkins,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  have  given  to  the 
American  Book  Company  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  in  the  United  States  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen.  The 


reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  officers 
should  "have  care  that  the  important 
reports  and  documents  go  out  in  a 
creditable  form."  A  "small  royalty" 
will  be  paid  to  the  N.  E.  A.  by  the  pub- 
lishers. We  are  not  in  a  mood  that  ena- 
bles us  to  comment  on  this  proceeding  in 
language  suitable  to  these  pages.  Indig- 
nation is  not  the  proper  state  of  mind  for 
the  judicial  treatment  of  any  question, 
and  we  fear  that  the  more  we  reflect 
upon  it  the  more  causes  for  indignation 
we  shall  discover. 


Normal  School  Legislation. 

There  is  promise  of  favorable  legisla- 
tion in  Illinois  on  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  two  new  normal  schools. 
One  will  go  to  the  north  or  north-west, 
but  the  location  of  the  other  is  in  doubt. 
Report  says  that  the  state  has  never  had 
a  more  intelligent  body  of  men  in  the 
house  of  representatives  than  are  now 
there.  They  believe  in  normal  schools 
and  the  state  university,  and  will  do  for 
them  what  the  condition  of  the  state 
treasury  will  permit. 


Copyrighting  N.  E.  A.  Reports. 

This  is  called  the  economic  period  of 
human  development.  The  commercial 
spirit  threatens  to  pervade  even  educa- 
tion. Recently  a  committee  of  ten  of 
the  N.E.  A.  made  a  report  upon  second- 
ary education.  The  teachers  of  the 
country  paid  the  expenses — some  $2,500 
— incurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port. Immediately  it  was  protected  by 
a  copyright — which  fact  The  Journal 
has  recently  learned.  Later,  at  Cleve- 
land, a  committee  of  fifteen  from  the 
same  body  made  a  report  upon  element- 
ary education,  which  is,  or  should  be,  a 
document  of  great  value  to  half  a  million 
teachers  in  America.  It  was  copyrighted 
before  it  ever  saw  the  light.  Some  have 
charged  that  it  was  copyrighted  by  the 
officers  of  the  association  in  the  interest 
of  their  publication,  the  Educational 
Review.  This  is  a  charge  as  false  as  it  is 
foolish.  Men  who  would  have  so  little 
wit  as  to  do  a  thing  of  that  sort  would 
not  have  wit  enough  to  manage  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  Both 
of  these  reports  were  copyrighted  in  the 
interest  of  the  treasury  of  the  N.E.  A. 
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A  copyright  carries  with  it  the  rii^-ht  to 
control  the  publication  of  the  thin^- copy- 
righted. The  officers  of  the  asso  :i.u  i.>ii 
can  either  limit  the  publication  u*  -.i  sin- 
gle publisher — the  Educational  Ji'^O'tnK 
for  example — or  it  can  permit  anyone  lo 
publish  it  who  will  pay  the  royally  de- 
manded by  these  officers.  Let  it  b.?  r-.  - 
membered  that  all  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  preparation  of  these  reports  are 
paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  N.E.  A. 
and  that  it  is  the  teachers  of  the  country 
who  compose  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  persons  who  prepare 
these  reports  do  not  ask  to  be  paid  for 
their  labor,  and  the  treasury  of  the  N. 
E.A.  is  not  in  a  needy  condition.  It  is 
as  full  as  it  ought  to  be.  Too  much 
money  in  the  treasury  would  not  be  a 
safe  condition  even  for  a  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  Why,  then,  should 
any  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  these  reports  ?  The  teachers 
of  the  country  have  paid  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  them.  All  they  ought  to  pay  in 
addition  is  the  bare  cost  of  publishing 
the  pamphlet  which  contains  them.  They 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  an  additional 
sum  into  the  treasury  of  the  N.E.  A.  as 
royalty.  The  right  to  publish  these  re- 
ports is,  in  equity,  common  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  public  spirit  sufficient  to 
undertake  it.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  price  of  these  reports  to  the 
teaching  public  at  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  they  can  be  supplied. 


A  telegram  from  Dr.  Calkins,  sent  after 
receiving  a  proof  of  the  above  editorial 
article,  asked  us  to  delay  issuing  The 
Journal  until  we  received  his  letter. 
After  holding  the  form  for  two  days,  we 
are  compelled  to  go  to  press  without  hear- 
ing further  from  him.  The  telegram  says 
that  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
editorial  need  modification.  We  give 
him  the  benefit  of  this  declaration  now, 
and  will  publish  his  statement  in  the 
next  number. 


Pres.  A.  S.  Draper's  Explanation. 

[The  following  letter  puts  the  neglect  to  dis- 
tribute the  printed  copies  of  the  Report  of 
Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  a  dififerent 
light.  Pres.  Draper  has  performed  a  distinct 
service  in  writing  it.  Like  most  questions  this 
has  two  sides,  and  like  most  discussions  there 
were  evident  misunderstandings  on  both  sides. 


It  seems  pretty  evident  to  us  that  when  the 
Educational  Review  people  learned  of  the  de- 
cided opposition  of  one  of  the  sub-committees 
to  their  plan  of  distribution,  they  would  de- 
cline to  distribute  them  even  when  those  who 
opposed  advised  it.— Ed. J 

University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  March  11, '95. 
Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

I  see  the  statement  in  The  Journal 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen was  not  distributed  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  because  of  the  objections 
of  the  sub-committee  on  plans  of  organ- 
ization, or  of  Superintendent  Seaver  and 
myself,  the  only  members  of  that  sub- 
committee present.  The  statement  is 
erroneous,  but  creates  the  necessity  for 
making  known  the  facts. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
committee,  in  December,  after  discus- 
sion, it  was  resolved  that  the  reports  of 
the  sub-committee  should  be  read  at 
Cleveland  by  the  respective  chairmen, 
and  that  the  offer  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view to  print  the  same  be  accepted.  It 
was  assumed  that  each  of  the  reports 
could  be  read  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
We  were  obliged  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
printing,  and  the  proposition  of  the  Re- 
view offered  the  only  way  open  to  the 
committee  to  secure  good  distribution  in 
complete  form  to  those  who  were  in- 
vited to  lead  the  discussions,  and  to  the 
press;  and  only  enough  copies  were  to 
be  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  was 
without  any  disposition  to  favor  anyone 
or  to  slight  anyone.  There  was  no  point 
about  the  arrangement  except  that  it 
seemed  the  best  one  open  to  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  full  discussion  and  the 
widest  distribution  of  the  report.  The 
week  preceding  the  meeting,  when  it 
appeared  that  his  report  could  not  be 
read  because  of  its  length.  Doctor  Harris, 
as  I  was  told,  requested  Doctor  Butler,, 
editor  of  the  Review,  to  print  enough 
copies  for  general  distribution  at  the 
meeting.  This  was  done, — all  three  re- 
ports being  treated  in  the  same  way  and 
bound  together.  The  first  information 
members  of  the  committee  had  of  this 
was  at  the  meeting  on  the  Monday  after- 
noon preceding  the  session  of  the  de- 
partment. Although  it  may  have  been 
an  indication  of  weakness  and  an  un- 
pardonable offense,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  now  that  I  had  some  pride  in 
presenting  to  the  department ,  in  person^ 
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a  report  which  had  cost  me  considerable 
labor  and  anxiety  at  a  time  when  much 
oppressed  with  other  duties.  I  felt  an- 
noyed that  one  member  of  the  committee 
and  the  Review  people  should  set  aside 
the  deliberate  action  of  the  committee 
without  advising  with  all  of  the  mem- 
bers. If  an  unexpected  emergency  had 
arisen  it  was  only  as  1)0  one  report  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  been 
going  quite  as  far  as  they  should  have 
assumed  to  go, in  opposition  to  the  action 
of  the  committee,  if  they  had  changed 
the  course  as  to  that  report  alone.  I 
thought  it  was  useless,  also,  to  take  the 
time  to  read  the  reports  after  distribu- 
tion to  all  the  members.  1  said  what  I 
thought.  While  there  was  much  discus- 
sion, there  was,  of  course,  no  quarrel;  at 
the  most  it  was  only  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment. My  regard  for  the  management 
did  not  abate  a  particle.  If  possible,  my 
esteem  for  Doctor  Harris  was  increased 
by  what  he  said  concerning  the  whole 
matter. 

However,  as  the  discussion  proceeded, 
I  thought  I  saw  clearly  what  should  be 
done,  viz.,  distribute  the  combined  re- 
ports at  the  opening  of  the  department 
without  reading  them,  and  occupy  the 
entire  time  in  discussion.  I  advocated 
this  course.  It  was  objected  to  by  the 
president  of  the  department  and  others 
who  insisted  upon  the  reading.  While 
differing  from  them  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  reading,  after  a  general  discus- 
sion, I  acquiesced  in  their  view  for  the 
sake  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion,  but 
I  strenuously  insisted  upon  an  early  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  reports,  as  they  had 
been  bound  together  and  it  had  gone  out 
that  they  had  been  shipped  to  Cleveland 
for  that  purpose,  urging  that  there  would 
be  misunderstandings  and  hard  feelings 
about  it,  and  that  the  department  would 
so  direct  if  the  committee  did  not.  The 
motion  to  that  effect,  which  I  think  I 
offered,  prevailed  with  very  general  unan- 
imity. If  any  explanation  is  desired  as 
to  why  that  action  was  not  complied 
with,  I  cannot  give  it,  for  I  do  not  know. 

This  is  all  that, and  perhaps  more  than, 
is  material  to  the  question  raised.  I 
am  willi^ig  to  abide  the  general  judg- 
ment. If  my  views  were  faulty  at  any 
point,  as  they  very  possibly  were,  I  re- 
gret it;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  any 
degree  of  truth  that  I  prevented  the  dis- 


tribution of  the  reports  or  that  they  were 
held  for  iho  sake  of  harmony  with  me,  or 
with  the  suh  conunitliH'  of  which  I  was 
chairman.  I  had  no  lliought  of  such  a 
suspicion  among  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  and 
if  it  existed  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it 
was  not  made  known  to  me  at  that  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  S.  Draper. 


Individualism  in  Teaching. 

There  is  a  notion  .that  seems  to  have 
sufficient  prominence  to  have  justified 
the  officers  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence of  the  N.E.  A.  to  give  it  a  place 
on  the  program  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing. We  listened  to  the  exposition  of  it 
by  Mr.  Search  who  is  introducing  it  into 
the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  after  a  not 
very  successful  attempt  to  inaugurate  it 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  each  pupil  is  to  "go  it  alone"  in 
his  school  work.  The  theory  is  that 
there  are  to  be  no  classes,  but  that  each 
is  to  pursue  his  studies  by  himself,  un- 
trammeled  and  unaided  by  the  members 
of  a  class.  The  practice  has  not  yet  fully 
realized  the  theory.  It  is  called  Individ- 
ualism in  Education.  It  is,  substantially, 
a  return  to  the  old  method  of  the  un- 
graded school  in  which  each  pursued  his 
studies  by  himself  with  occasional  assist- 
ance from  the  teacher,  when  not  able  to 
make  his  way  alone. 

This  notion  seems  to  involve  a  false 
idea  of  education,  whose  true  purpose  is 
to  prepare  the  child  for  self-directive 
living  in  society  by  helping  him  to  live 
in  school  as  nearly  in  accord  with  life  in 
the  social  order  as  a  school  will  permit. 
A  school  is  not  society  and  therefore  the 
methods  and  processes  of  the  social  order 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  school.  But 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be,  and  permit  the 
school  to  perform  its  function,  they  ought 
to  be.  Individualism  is  not  the  peculiar- 
ities, the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  pupil  by  which  he  differs  from 
the  others.  This  is  dividualism, — an 
obsolete  word,  perhaps,  but  one  that  ex- 
presses the  fact  better  than  any  other. 
The  individual  is  made  up  of  those  things 
which  he  has  in  common  with  his  fellows 
plus  those  things  which  are  peculiar  to 
him  and  set  him  off  from  others.  Stated 
in  terms  of  psychology,  that  which  man 
has  in  common  with  his  fellows  is  knowl- 
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edge.  That  which  constitutes  him  a 
distinct  and  separate  being — divides  him 
from  his  fellows — is  his  feeling.  What  I 
feel  is  my  subjective  self.  What  I  know 
is  my  objective  self,  for  all  other  persons 
can  know  the  same. 

Individualism  cannot  be  realized  unless 
the  person  identifies  himself  with  his  fel- 
lows. It  is  true  in  more  than  one  sense 
that  he  who  would  gain  his  life  must  lose 
it.  It  demands  that  each  must  become 
all  and  all  become  each,  as  well  as  that 
each  shall  stand  for  himself  alone.  In- 
dividualism is  developed,  therefore,  not 
by  isolation  so  much  as  by  association. 
Working  with  my  fellows  gives  to  me 
their  strength.  I  feel  that  it  is  mine.  I 
know  that  it  is  theirs  also. 

Knowledge  universalizes,  feeling  iso- 
lates. Each  mind  must  develop  through 
contact  with  others.  The  class  is  the 
place  par  excellence,  where  the  pupil 
learns  to  correct  his  own  inadequate, sub- 
jective notions  by  the  criticisms  and  con- 
tributions of  others  of  his  own  stage  of 
knowledge  and  of  growth.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  pupils  learn  more  from  each 
other  than  from  the  teacher  or  from 
books,  if  the  teaching  is  well  done. 

The  error  of  such  reformers  as  Mr. 
Search  seems  to  be  that  they  attribute 
the  defective  results  in  schools  to  the 
wrong  source.  He  seems  to  think  that 
it  arises  from  class  instruction.  The 
truth  is  that  it  arises  from  poor  instruc- 
tion. It  is  in  the  teaching  in  classes,  and 
not  in  the  classes,  that  the  failure  must 
be  looked  for.  Mr.  Search  takes  a  very 
wooden  school,  where  the  teacher  merely 
performs  the  office  of  the  prompter  in 
a  play,  and  compares  his  ideal  "individ- 
ual" school  with  that.  Let  him  compare, 
rather,  the  ideal  school  in  which  pupils 
work  in  classes,  with  his  ideal  of  individ- 
ualism in  instruction.  In  other  words, 
let  him  compare  the  hermit  with  the 
equally  capable  man  of  the  world.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  association  of 
the  more  perfect  man  with  his  fellows. 
The  same  thinking  begets  kindred  feeling, 
and  thus  the  brotherhood  of  man  becomes 
realized. 


Dr.  Harris  Replies  to  Dr.  McMurry. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 
Bureau  of  Education,  [• 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1895.  ) 
Editor  Public- SchoolJournal: 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  March  issue  of  your 
journal  I  notice  a  letter  from  Prof.  Charles 


McMurry,  in  which  he  comments  upon  my  dis- 
cussion at  Cleveland  regarding  Herbart's  doc- 
trine of  the  will.  I  think  that  education  in 
this  country  is  much  indebted  to  Prof.  Mc- 
Murry, and  I  profess  a  great  admiration  for  all 
that  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  to 
our  teachers  the  educational  ideas  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Herbart  in  Europe,  and  I  have  all 
confidence  in  Prof.  M.'s  original  ideas.  But  I 
claim  that  Herbart,  valuable  as  he  is  in  some 
lines,  is  so  defective  in  his  philosophy  that  we 
must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  his 
influence.  In  the  Psychology  of  Herbart  (see 
paragraphs  107  to  119;  or  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, to  which  I  have  written  a  preface,  p. 
83  to  p.  91),  Herbart  speaks  of  the  will  under 
the  name  of  desire  (Begierde),  and  condemns 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  especially  the  "trans- 
cendental freedom,"  as  Kant  held  it  and  de- 
fended it.  His  three  activities  of  the  mind  are 
representation  (or  intellect),  feeling,  and  de- 
sire. It  will  be  noticed  that  he  substitutes  for 
the  will  a  species  of  feeling.  The  old  and  the 
new  philosophies  have  generally  given  us 
three  activities  of  the  mind,  namely,  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will.  Feeling  is  allied  to  the  in- 
tellect on  the  side  of  sensation;  feeling  is  allied 
to  the  will  on  the  side  of  appetite  and  desire; 
but  sensation  is  not  yet  intellect  nor  is  desire 
yet  will.  Feeling  is  only,  as  it  were,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  intellect  and  will.  Some  psychol- 
ogists are  willing  to  suppress  the  intellect  and 
reduce  it  to  sensation.  This  is  an  error  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  Herbartian  psychol- 
ogy, which  suppresses  the  will  and  reduces  it 
to  desire. 

I  admit  that  Herbart  wrote  on  moral  educa- 
tion, and  that  his  discjples  make  a  good  deal 
of  moral  education,  but  I  contend  stoutly  that 
not  one  of  them  has  really  touched  the  moral 
problem.  They  have  endeavored  to  make  up 
for  this  defect  in  the  doctrine  of  the  will  by 
laying  great  stress  on  moral  interest.  But 
Kant  has  shown  clearly  that  the  moral  does 
not  begin  until  we  are  outside  of  the  province 
of  interest.  If  the  Evil  One  offers  us  "all  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world"  we  are  to  take  refuge 
in  a  pure  will,  that  is,  in  our  transcendental 
freedom,  and  dismiss  the  olfer  without  thanks. 
The  will,  in  and  for  itself,  is  elevated  above 
all  interests,  above  the  total  field  of  interest. 

Of  course,  with  Herbart's  mechanical  notion 
of  the  mind  as  the  theater  or  meeting  place  of 
new  and  old  ideas,  he  could  not  admit  the  idea 
of  will  as  pure  self-determination.  The  new 
ideas  received  into  the  mind  collide  with  those 
already  in  stock.  On  this  theory  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  explain  the  unity  of  the  mind;  in  fact, 
the  unity  of  the  mind  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  under  such  conditions. 

In  my  preface  to  Herbart's  Psychology, 
above  referred  to,  and  in  my  article  in  the 
Educational  Review  of  May,  1893,  I  have  laid 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  Herbart's 
idea  of  apperception,  which  I  think  a  good 
antidote  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  theories 
of  Pestalozzi,  so  prevalent  in  our  educatien. 
The  doctrine  of  apperception  has  no  dangers 
in  it.  The  doctrine  of  interest,  however,  has 
in  it  serious  dangers,  although  it  may  serve  to 
correct  a  one-sidedness  in  our  old  education 
due  to  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  will-cultiva- 
tion. Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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MISCELLANY. 


To  the  Teachers  of  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Nor- 
mal, McLean  county,  Illinois,  will  hold  an  in- 
stitute for  teachers,  beginning  May  27,  and 
ending  June  14,  1895.  The  regular  work  of 
the  school  will  go  on  as  usual  and  visiting 
teachers  can  attend  any  of  the  exercises.  Sev- 
eral of  the  classes  will  take  up  new  topics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  institute  so  that  the  mem- 
bers can  follow  the  work  intelligently. 

The  practice  school  will  be  in  session  and 
will  be  open  to  the  observation  of  visitors. 
Persons  so  desiring  can  give  their  whole  time 
to  that  department.  Illustrative  exercises, 
exhibiting  the  application  of  various  pedagogic 
principles,  will  be  given  daily  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institute. 

The  following  program  gives  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  in  the  Normal  Department. 
The  topics  that  will  be  discussed  during  the 
time  of  the  institute  are  noted  in  parentheses:- 

8-8:45.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Methods 
in  Language  for  Lower  Grades  Methods  in 
Geography.  Botany.  Algebra  (Fractions). 
Geography  (Mississippi  Basin). 

8:45-9:30.  Study  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 
History  (Civil  War).  Reading.  Algebra 
(Quadratics).  Critical  Study  of  Class  Exer- 
cises. 

9:30-10:15  Geography  (Atlantic  Slope).  Bot- 
any. Arithmetic  (Fractions).  English  Liter- 
ature (Coleridge  and  Emerson,  H.  M.  &  Co.'s 
Modern  Classics,  No.  7  and  No.  2).  Methods 
in  Language  for  Grammar  Grades. 

10:25-11:10.  Physical  Geography  (Physical 
Contrasts  in  Asia-Europe,  with  Effects  on 
Character  of  Civilization).  Geometry  (Spheri- 
cal). Chemistry  (will  begin  a  new  group). 
Reading.  Arithmetic  (Percentage).  Methods 
in  Language  for  Lower  Grades.  History  of 
United  States  (Civil  War.) 

11:10-11:55.  Physical  Geography  (same  as 
previous  hour).  Geometry  (Spherical).  Chem- 
istry (same  as  above).  Methods  in  Language 
for  Grammar  Grades.  Geography  (Europe). 
Arithmetic  (Fractions).  Reading.  Penman- 
ship. 

11:55-3  2:40.  School  Law.  Formal  Steps  in 
Instruction.  English  Literature  (same  as 
above).     Geography  (Europe).  Penmanship. 

There  will  be  classes  also  in  beginning  Latin, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Livy;  in  Greek,  in 
Xenophon,  Herodotus,  and  Homer;  and  in 
German,  in  first  and  second  years'  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  series  of  lectures 
will  be  given  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 

8-8:45.  Wordsworth,  Addison,  George  Eliot; 
five  lectures  on  each.    Miss  Colby. 

8:45-9:30.  General  Management  (10);  Meth- 
ods in  Number  (5).    Mr.  Felraley. 

9:30-10:15  Physical  Training  in  Connection 
with  Reading  Work.  Miss  Lucas.  Selection 
and  Treatment  of  Topics  in  Recitation  (10). 
Hygiene  of  the  School-room  (5).  Mr.  VanLiew. 

10:25-11:10.  Nature  Study  Below  the  High 
School.    Mr.  Colton. 


11:10-11:55.  The  Feelings  (10) ;  The  Will  (S)** 
Mr.  Cook. 

10:55-12:40.  Material  and  Methods  in  Geog- 
raphy and  History.    Mr.  McCormick. 

2-2:45.  The  Making  of  School  Programs. 
Mr.  McMurry.  Laboratory  Work  in  Chemis- 
try and  Physics  for  Grammar  Grades.  Mr. 
Brown. 

2:45-3:30.  Literature  and  Science  in  Primary 
and  Grammar  Grades.    Mr.  McMurry. 

3:30-4.  The  Formation  and  Use  of  School 
Libraries.    Miss  Milner. 

The  drawing  department  will  offer:  1.  Il- 
lustrative drawing:  a  Blackboard  work,  h  In 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Literature  in 
the  Grades. 

2.  Lectures,  supplemented  with  drawings: 
a  Constructive  drawing  and  making,  b  Per- 
spective and  object  drawing. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  theory  of  color  and 
color  instruction. 

It  will  be  a  great  assistance  if  the  teachers 
will  bring  specimens  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 

The  time  of  these  lectures  will  be  suited  to 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  to  take  the  work. 

The  following  round  table  conferences  will 
beheld:  I.  May  27 — Collection  of  Natural  His- 
tory Material.  June  3 — Sequence  of  Topics 
in  Nature  Studies.  June  10 — Method  of  Con- 
ducting Nature  Study.    Mr.  Colton,  leader. 

II.  May  28 — Typical  Lessons  in  Geography. 
June  4 — Matter  and  Purpose  of  Home  Geogra- 
phy. June  11 — Civics  Below  the  High  School. 
Mr.  McCormick,  leader. 

III.  May  29— Value  of  the  Classic  Myth  for 
Lower  Grades.  June  5 — Fairy  Tales  in  Lower 
Grades.  June  12 — Robinson  Crusoe.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murry, leader. 

IV.  May  30— Child  Study.  June  G— Child 
Study.  June  13— Child  Study.  Mr.  VanLiew, 
leader. 

V.  May  31 — Cultqre  Epochs.  June? — Con- 
centration. June  14 — Parents'  Meetings.  Mr. 
McMurry,  leader. 

Other  subjects  will  be  considered  if  there 
shall  be  call  for  them. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  All 
teachers  and  all  persons  looking  towards 
teaching  will  be  cordially  welcomed.  Board 
can  be  obtained  for  from  S3  to  $4  a  week. 

The  Normal  School  is  well  equipped  with 
Science  Laboratories. 

The  Training  School  is  ample  in  size  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  of  teaching,  in  recitation  work 
with  children.  The  library  is  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  The  cam- 
pus will  be  abundantly  supplied  with  tennis 
courts  for  recreation  and  exercise. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  residence  of  three 
weeks  at  the  Normal  School  can  be  made  both 
profitable  and  interesting. 

All  who  expect  to  be  present  should  notify 
the  undersigned  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
Boarding  places  will  be  secured  for  all  desiring 
such  service,  John  W.  Cook, 

Normal,  III.,  Feb.  18,  1895.  President 
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To  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  to  the 
Denver  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  appointed  by 
the  State  Teachers' Association,  at  Spring del.d, 
is  gratified  to  announce  that  there  is  every  in- 
dication of  a  very  large  attendance  of  the 
teachers  of  this  commonwealth  apon  the  ses- 
sions of  this  important  meeting.  There  is 
high  probabilitythat  Illinois  will  have  the  larg- 
est delegation  of  any  state. 

No  teacher  can  possibly  afford  to  miss  the 
sessions  of  the  "greatest  Educational  As- 
sembly in  the  World."  Every  department  of 
instruction  will  be  represented  by  eminent  spe- 
cialists, thus  assuring  every  teacher  and  friend 
of  education,  whether  he  be  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  primary  school, 
manual  training  school,  secondary  school,  high 
school,  college  or  university,  that  his  interests 
will  be  carefully  regarded  and  receive  thorough 
consideration;  the  time  will  therefore  be  spent, 
not  only  with  great  pleasure,  but  also  with  im- 
mense profit. 

The  County  Superintendents  of  the  State 
have  kindly  and  judiciously  arranged  their 
usual  summer  institution  on  dates  that  will 
not  conflict  with  attendance  on  this  meeting. 
They  all  recognize  the  fact  that  this  meeting  al- 
ways the  most  important,  is  especially  so  this 
year,  since, its  sessions  are  to  be  held  in  a  city 
so  favorably  situated,  making  it  a  convenient 
matter  for  the  teacher  to  visit  a  section  of  the 
country  that  is  marvelously  interesting  in  re- 
spect to  grandeur  of  scenery,  abundance  of 
resources,  and  rapidity  of  growth.  The  trip 
alone,  aside  from  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
the  meetings,  cannot  fail  to  make  every 
teacher  a  better  teacher. 

Preparations  for  the  meeting  are  being 
rapidly  consummated,  and  in  a  manner  that  in- 
sures the  greatest  possible  comfort  and 
thorough  enjoyment  of  all  who  attend.  The 
headquarters  of  the  IJlinois  teachers  will  be  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  (American  plan),  in  many 
respects  the  best  and  most  comfortable  hotel 
in  the  city.  The  rates  are  extremely  reason- 
able, being  placed  at  $3.00,  3.50,  S3. 00.  (with 
bath)  and  33.50  (with  bath),  including  meals 
and  service.  In  case  the  Windsor  is  over- 
crowded, abundant  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided in  apartment  houses  convenient  to  the 
hotel,  rooms  SI. 00  per  day,  for  either  one  or 
two  persons.  Reservations  of  rooms  may  now 
be  made. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that 
there  have  been  planned  many  side-trips 
through  the  Rockies — trips  from  fifty  to  1,300 
miles  in  length,  at  prices  ranging  fram  a  mere 
pittance  to  $20.00.  The  excursions  to  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  and  mountain  parks,  the 
comforts  of  the  mountain  hotels,  the  attrac- 
tions and  exhilarations  of  life  at  from  one  to 
three  miles  above  the  sea,  the  facilities  for  es- 
tablishing study-camps  and  colonies  in  the 
mountain  resorts,  will  all  be  tendered  at  such 
reasonable  prices  as  will  enable  teachers  and 
their  friends  to  spend  their  entire  vacation 
among  the  mountains.  Special  arrangements 
with,  reference  to  side  trips  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  for  the  Illinois  teachers;  a 
number  of  trips,  costing  various  amounts, have 
been  selected,  any  one  of  which  the  committee 


heartily  r^^coinin<Muls  as  highly  desirable.  Full 
cl»*.-.cnpii«*ri  iiiiii  «*ther  information  concerning 
the-H  n  ipj*  may  be  secured  from  W.  O.  Krohn, 
Champaign,  wr  the  Bureau  of  information  at 
the  Illinui-  headquarters,  in  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  any  time  during  the  convention. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  form  of 
ticket  to  be  used  for  this  meeting  will  read  to 
"Colorado  Common  Points,"!,  e.,  tickets  may 
be  bought  at  the  same  rates  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Manitou,  Pueblo,  and  Denver.  Persons  mak- 
ing the  trip  over  lines  that  lead  direct  to  Den- 
ver (not  via  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  or 
Pueblo)  should  purchase  tickets  to  Pueblo. 
These  tickets  permit  of  stopovet  at  Denver, 
and  after  the  Denver  meeting  the  tickets  will 
be  good  for  the  journey  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Manitou,  and  Pueblo,  without  extra  cost. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from 
any  one  of  the  undersigned, 

Orville  T.  Bright,  Chicago,  ^ 

C.  O.  ScuDDER,  Chicago,  j 

Homer  Bevans,  Chicago,  | 

Charles  J.  KiNNiE,  Rockford,  |  Committee 

J.  H.  Collins,  Springfield,      |  for 

R.  A.  Haight,  Alton,  |  Illinois. 

John  Snyder,  Cairo,  I 

J.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria,  | 

W.  O.  Krohn,  Champaign.  J 


Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

Outline  of  program  for  City  Superintendents' 
Meeting,  Thursday,  April  25: 

DEPARTMENT  MEETING. 

Friday  Forenoon,  April  26. 

County  Superintendents,  W.  H.  Nevens,Will 
County,  chairman. 

City  Superintendents  and  Principals,  Wm. 
Jenkins,  Dixon,  chairman. 

High  School  Section,  Miss  Emily  Coon,  Wau- 
kegan,  chairman. 

Eighth  and  Seventh  Grade  Section,  Nellie 
Collins,  LaSalle,  chairman. 

Sixth  and  Fifth  Grade  Section,  Emma  Davis, 
Freeport,  chairman. 

n  Fourth  and  Third  Grade  Section,  Jennie 
Tazewell,  Elgin,  chairman. 

Second  and  First  Grade  Section,  Cora  Ham- 
ilton, Joliet,  chairman. 

Board  of  Education  Section,  G.  L.  Vance, 
Joliet,  chairman. 

Child  Study  Section,  W.  O.  Krohn,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  chairman. 

Music  Section,  J.  H.  Ketcham,  Polo,  chair- 
man. 

Lecture  Friday  Night,  Literature  in  the 
Schools,  Nathaniel  Butler,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  Excursion  to  the  Drain- 
age Canal,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Cook  County 
Normal,  general  manager. 

Special  Papers  to  be  Printed  in  Pamphlet 
Form:  1.  The  Mythical  Element  of  Literature 
in  the  Primary  Grades,  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  Discussion 
opened  by  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright,  Cook 
County,  and  Superintendent  G.  A.  Andrews, 
La  Salle. 

2.  Literature  and  Science  for  the  Graded 
Schools, W.  S.  Jackman,  Cook  County  Normal. 
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Discussion  opened  by  Harriet  G.  King,  Oak 
Park;  L.  L.  Everby,  Aurora. 

3.  The  Ethical  Element  In  Literature,  S.  B. 
Hursh,  Sterling.  Discussion  opened  by  H.  M. 
Slauson,  Moline;  W.  A.  Edwards,  Rockford. 

4.  Outline  of  Literature  for  Graded  Schools, 
Chas.  A.  McMurry,  Normal. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  in  both  ho- 
tels and  private  homes  at  reduced  rates. 
Railroads  will  make  the  usual  reductions. 

W.  W.  Wirt, 
F.  N.  Tbacey, 
F.  H.  Hall, 
W.  H.  Campbell. 

Ex.  Committee. 


Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School 
will  begin  its  session  this  year  Monday,  July 
15,  and  continue  for  three  weeks.  This  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  to  accommodate 
many  patrons  of  the  schoool  who  desire  to  at- 
tend the  national  meeting  at  Denver. 

The  faculty  is  composed  entirely  of  the  reg- 
ular teachers  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  under  the  principalship  of  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker  who  is  to  give  fifteen  talks  on  psychol- 
ogy and  the  pedagogics  of  methods  in  concen- 
tration. A  new  feature  of  the  school  will  be  the 
principals'  department,  and  Miss  Stilwell  will 
conduct  a  model  school  class  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Mrs.  Cook,  as  in  the  past,  having 
■charge  of  the  primary  department  of  the  model 
school.  See  advertisement  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle  have  adopted  a  new  list  of  books  for  the 
coming  year.  Among  these  are  McMurry's 
Pioneer  History  Stories,  for  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  McMurry  and  Husted's  Robinson 
•Crusoe,  for  pupils  below  the  fourth  grade. 
These  books  can  be  obtained  of  F.  A.  Ken- 
dall, Napierville  (Chicago),  who  is  the  secre- 
tary and  manager. 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories  are  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  schools  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  The  stories  recount  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  They  are  interesting  to  boys  and  girls 
who  love  to  read  of  the  adventures  of  brave 
men,  and  they  form  an  excellent  accompani- 
ment to  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

The  Robinson  Crusoe  is  not  in  the  language 
of  Defoe,  but  it  is  Defoe's  story  written  in  the 
vocabulary  of  children.  It  is  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  education  of  children  in  self- 
helpfulness  and  right  principles  of  conduct.  It 
is  intensely  interesting,  and  each  chapter 
teaches  its  lesson  so  clearly  and  unobtrusively 
that  the  book  is  proving  a  great  favorite  with 
teachers  and  children.  Wherever  the  children 
use  the  book  the  teacher  should  be  supplied 
with  the  teachers'  edition,  which  gives  full 
suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  using  the 
books. 

Address  F.  A.  Kendall,  Napierville,  111. 


Indiana  Monthly  Examination  Questions. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  To  what  part  of  this  continent  was  the  name  America 
first  applied?   State  the  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  What  are  the  distinguishins;  differences  between  sav- 
age, barbarous,  and  half  civilized  Indians? 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  men  at  the  present  time  to  make 
geo'/raphical  discoveries?  If  so,  in  what  parts  of  the 
world  ? 

4.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments under  which  congress  labored  during  the  Kevoln 
tionary  war?  What  man  of  wealth  came  to  its  assistance 
in  a  critical  hour? 

5.  What  territory  has  been  added  to  the  United  States 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  war?  How  and  from  what  na- 
tion was  it  obtained  ? 

6.  Explain  briefly  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan. 

ANSWERS. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Fiske's  History  of 
the  United  States. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  what  grades  would  you  begin  the  study  of  gram- 
mar with  children?   Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  (a.)  To  see  is  to  believe.  (6.)  I  tried  to  believe,  (c.) 
The  way  to  believe  is  to  investigate,  (d.)  He  studied  to 
believe.   Give  the  use  of  each  infinitive. 

3.  What  is  a  subordinate  clause?  What  classes  of  sub- 
ordinate clauses  are  there? 

4.  To  what  extent  would  you  combine  composition  work 
with  grammar? 

5.  State  the  basis  of  the  division  of  verbs  into  transitive 
and  intransitive. 

6.  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 
Explain  fully  the  use  or  uses  of  whom. 

7.  Analyze  the  following:  The  train  then  proceeded 
without  delay  until  it  reached  the  city,  at  three  o'clock. 

8-10.  Write  a  composition  of  not  more  than  200  words 
on  the  subject,  "How  to  Teach  Ethics  in  the  Common 
Schools."  The  productions  are  to  be  graded  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Development  of  the  subject,  grammatical 
construction,  punctuation,  neatness  of  penmanship  and 
arrangement,  and  diction. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  That  depends  upon  one's  definition  of 
grammar.  If  it  means  the  science  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  as  determined  by  the 
thought  to  be  expressed  it  should  not  be  begun 
before  the  eighth  grade.  If  it  means  the  use 
of  good  English  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
that  must  be  observed,  it  should  begin  in  the 
first  grade. 

2.  (a.)  Subject  and  predicate  nominative; 
(b.)  subject  and  object;  (c.)  adjective  and 
predicate  nominative;  {d.)  adverb. 

3.  It  is  a  modifying  or  a  substantive  clause. 
There  are  as  many  as  there  are  classes  of  mod- 
ifiers or  of  substantives. 

4.  This  depends  upon  one's  definition  of 
grammar,  and  must  be  answered  after  the 
manner  of  the  first  question. 

5.  Some  verbs  require  that  the  action  ex- 
pressed of  the  subject,  in  the  sentence  in  which 
they  are  used,  shall  be  limited  to  a  particular 
object.  Those  are  transitive.  All  other  uses 
of  the  verb  are  intransitive. 

6.  It  expresses  both  antecedent  and  relative, 
and  as  antecedent  it  is  the  object  of  "made,'* 
and  as  relative  it  is  the  object  of  "would  de- 
stroy." 

7.  "At  three  o'clock"  is  adverbial  modifier  of 
"reached."  The  rest  of  the  analysis  is  evi- 
dent. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  in  brief  the  organs  of  the  thoracic  region. 

2.  Explain  how  an  irritation  on  the  foot  may  cause  a 
motion  of  the  hand  to  the  part  irritated. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  scheme  of  standard  time  as  used  in  the 
United  States, 

2.  Would  you  have  primary  pupils  make  a  map  of  the 
home  district?  If  so,  why?  How  far  ought  it  to  be  ex- 
tended? 

3.  How  do  streams  transport  sediment? 

4.  Describe  a  volcano  and  the  materials  which  escape 
from  it. 

5.  What  effects  does  a  glacier  produce  upon  its  bed? 

6.  Describe  in  words  or  by  map  the  outline  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  its  coast  waters. 

7.  How  does  atmospheric  pressure  vary  with  altitude? 
How  is  the  pressure  measured? 

8.  What  advantages  would  Canada  gain  by  annexation 
to  the  United  States? 

9.  What  causes  have  made  New  York  the  largest  city  in 
America? 

10.  Why  does  Great  Britain  hold  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Aden,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  Va  per  cent  of 

.3 

2.  Define  percentage.  Define  amount,  as  used  in  per- 
centage. Show  that  the  latter  definition  comes  within 
the  former. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  has  doubled  itself  in  16  years  at  sim- 
ple interest.    What  is  the  rate  per  cent? 

4.  If  the  state  house  tax  had  been  %  of  a  mill  per  $100, 
what  was  the  valuation  of  a  man's  property  who  paid  $5.00 
state  house  tax? 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  fifty  terms  of  the  series  1,  1^,  2  . 

Wbat  is  the  last  term? 

6.  A  and  B  worked  for  17  days  and  received  $72.25;  %  of 
A's  daily  wages  equals  %  of  B's  daily  wages.  How  much 
should  each  receive? 

7.  If  the  use  of  $3,750  for  3  years,  8  months  and  25  days 
is  worth  $336.25,  what  is  the  use  of  $100  for  1  year  worth? 

^  ^  ^Fo^" 

ANSWERS. 

1.  %=^i^,  therefore,  enter  800  as  a  factor 
in  th"  denominator  of  the  complex  fraction, 
and  simplify.    The  answer  is  eVfj- 

2.  Calls  for  a  technical  answer. 

3.  6>4  %,  answer. 

4.  In  $5.00,  %  of  a  mill  is  contained  40,000 
times;  hence,  the  property  must  be  40,000  times 
$100,  or  $4,000,000. 

5.  Solved  by  the  text-book  rule. 

6.  If  of  A's  work  is  worth  of  B's  work, 
then  A  should  have  9  equal  parts  of  the  pay, 
and  B  should  have  8  such  parts.  A  should 
have  $38.25,  and  B  $34.00. 

7  and  8  are  solved  by  the  technical  rules. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION, 
nl.  Select  some  one  of  the  Oriental  nations,  as  Europe, 
China,  India,  Persia  or  Judea,  and  set  forth  its  educational 
ideas  and  practices. 

2.  How  did  Christianity  lay  the  foundation  for  new  edu- 
cational ideals  and  methods? 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  the  education  of  ancient  Rome 
with  that  of  ancient  Greece. 


ruskin's  essays. 

1.  What  is  the  theme  of  "Fors  Clavigera"? 

2.  What  does  Ruskin  consider  useful  and  what  useless 
employment? 

3.  "The  first  object  of  all  work  is  to  get  food,  clothes, 
lodging  and  fuel,"  Discuss. 

4.  What  three  material  and  what  three  immaterial  things 
are  essential  to  a  happy,  healthy  life? 

5.  What  does  Ruskin  say  of  machinery? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  materialistic  science 
pointed  out  to  Ruskin? 


reading. 

*'  Roll  on  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  Ocean— roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  ear'h  with  ruin,  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 


When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncofflned,  and  unknown 

—Byron. 

1.  In  the  light  of  this  stanza,  what  can  yon  say  of  man's 
strength? 

2.  Give  the  meanins  of  "ten  thousand  fleets." 

3.  What  feelings  may  be  aroused  in  our  minds  by  an  iu 
telligent  reading  of  this  stanza? 

4.  In  what  respect  does  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea  dif- 
fer from  that  upon  the  land? 

5.  Describe  tone  of  voice,  force,  and  movement  in  r^ad 
ing  this  stanza  with  good  effect. 

6.  What  characteristics  of  Byron's  writings  have  led 
many  persons  to  dissuade  young  people  from  reading 
them  ? 

7.  How  do  you  manage  a  and  the  in  a  reading  lesson  ? 
Give  the  different  pronunciations  of  the. 

8.  Name  three  figures  of  speech  used  in  this  selection. 
9  and  10.   Read  the  stanza  for  the  Superintendent. 

Note.— The  above  questions  leave  the  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  they 
are  intended,  for  the  most  part,  to  test  the 
general  information  of  the  applicant  more 
than  his  specific  knowledge;  and  that  credits 
are  to  be  given  for  the  degree  of  general  intel- 
ligence manifested  in  the  answers. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Theodore  H.  Haneyis  now  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Atlanta,  Illinois. 

State  Supt.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  has  appointed 
April  5  as  Arbor  Day  in  that  state. 

Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  eminent 
scholar  and  author,  died  March  2,  at  the  age 
of  86. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  upon  another 
page. 

Milwaukee  supplies  $3,000  worth  of  supple- 
mentary reading  books  to  the  public  schools 
every  year. 

Our  Book  Table  is  not  so  well  spread  this 
month  on  account  of  the  great  press  of  other 
matters. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  now  a  high-school  of 
which  the  people  are  very  proud,  as  they  well 
may  be. 

Principal  J.  W.  Gibson,  of  Sterling,Ill.,  wiH 
assist  Superintendent  Grossman,  of  Carrol i 
county,  in  his  institute  this  summer. 

Werner  Co.  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
in  the  publication  of  school  text-books.  See 
their  announcement  in  front  of  this  number. 

Leach  Shewell  &  Sanborn  are  publishing 
some  most  excellent  books,  as  their  advertise- 
ment on  another  page  gives  evidence. 

Ex-Supt.  W.  B.  Turner,  of  Spokane,  con- 
ducted a  three  days'  institute  at  Sprague, 
Washington,  on  February  11,  12,  and  13. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Coit,  D.D.  died  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  on  February  5.  He  had  been 
rector  of  the  famous  St.  Paul's  School  for  boys 
since  its  founding  in  1856.    His  age  was  65. 
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The  schools  of  Tennessee  will  celebrate  the 
"Centennial"  of  the  state  on  April  2. 

On  Jan.  31,  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indi- 
ana celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

When  our  friends  order  books  of  us  which 
we  do  not  publish,  they  will  often  confer  a  favor 
by  naming  the  publisher. 

Washington  Hasbrouck,  for  thirteen  years 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey,  died  February  24,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  during  Pres.  Cleveland's  first 
administration,  died  at  Selma,  Alabama,  on 
the  first  of  February. 

The  birthday  of  George  Peabody  was  cele- 
brated at  the  high  school  building  by  the 
schools  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Principal  Lewis 
H.  Rhoton  presided. 

The  state  of  Washington  now  proposes  to  go 
into  the  business  of  publishing  school-books. 
It  is  amazing  what  things  are  done  in  the 
name  of  "reform." 

The  author  of  "The  Primary  Room"  in  our 
method  department  is  Miss  Ida  Palmer,  wllo  is 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  Kewanee,  III.  She 
is  one  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  the  state. 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  just  dedi- 
cated a  fine  new  building  for  scientific  study. 
It  is  called  the  "Hale  Scientific  Building," 
after  H.  M.  Hale,  the  veteran  pioneer  edu- 
cator of  the  state. 

Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  President  of  the  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
died  of  pneumonia,  on  March  16.  He  was 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  ablest, 
and  most  popular  men  of  his  denomination. 

LATER. 

We  have  determined  to  get  out  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Harris's  Report  at  an  early  day.  We  have 
already  received  orders  for  between  five  hun- 
dred and  six  hundred  copies.  We  will  sell  it  at 
bare  cost  of  publication  and  mailing,  which 
will  not  be  more  than  fifteen  cents. 

Galva,  111.,  has  erected  a  fine  high  school 
building  which  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  last  month.  Pres.  J.  W.  Cook  and 
Pres.  Finley  made  addresses.  F.  U.  White  is 
the  popular  and  efiScient  superintendent. 

The  Southwestern  Iowa  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  Council  Bluffs  on  April  11,  12, 
and  13.  Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Omaha,  will 
lecture  on  Friday  evening.  The  Northwestern 
Iowa  Association  will  meet  at  Sioux  City  one 
week  later. 

Miss  M.  Evelyn  Strong  is  the  principal  of  a 
Kindergarten  Normal  in  Galesburg,Ill.  The  an- 
nual Kindergarten  Institute  is  held  in  June. 
This  Normal  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
those  seeking  kindergarten  training. 

The  State  Normal  school  at  Oshkosh,  Wis- 
consin, enrolled  368  in  the  normal  department 
last  quarter.  At  Platteville  the  enrollment 
was  274,  and  at  Whitewater  205.  At  the  new 
school,  at  Stevens'  Point,  102  Normal  pupils 
had  been  registered  on  the  first  of  February. 


Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  is  meeting 
with  great  favor  everywhere.  The  Teachers' 
and  Mothers'  Edition  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  published.  Price  of  this  edition,  40  cents; 
child's  edition,  35  cents. 

W.  J.  Cook,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  Northwestern  Normal  School, 
at  Geneseo,  111.,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Joliet  Daily  Republican. 
The  school  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Illinois  inter-collegiate  athletic  contests 
are  to  be  held  at  Illinois  college,  Jacksonville, 
111.,  October  4,  5,  and  6.  The  State  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Association  holds  its 
meeting  at  Illinois  college  at  the  same  date. 

Our  Schools  and  School  Teachers  is  the  name 
of  a  new  teachers'  newspaper  of  twenty  pages 
published  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  by  J.  D.  Wil- 
son, who  is  editor  and  proprietor.  It  Is  a 
newsy  little  paper,  issued  twice  each  month, 
at  a  subscription  price  of  Si. 50  per  year. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.,  main- 
tains a  nine  weeks'  summer  Latin  school,  be- 
ginning June  24,  for  the  benefit  of  students  pre- 
paring for  college.  It  affords  at  the  same  lime 
an  unequalled  opportunity  for  teachers  to  ac- 
quire Latin  during  vacation. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  merit  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  educational  public  for  their 
business  enterprise  and  courage  in  bringing 
out  new  books  of  real  merit  in  advance  of  a 
demand  for  them.  In  this  way  they  are  a  real 
assistance  in  promoting  educational  reform. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  FLAGS. 

Send  to  The  Public-School  Journal  for 
the  best  bunting  flag  in  the  market  for  the 
least  money.  We  sell  them  lower  than  you 
can  buy  them  of  the  manufacturer,  for  the 
reason  that  we  get  the  largest  discounts  on 
account  of  the  great  number  we  buy  and  we 
sell  at  less  profit  than  other  dealers  because 
we  wish  to  favor  our  subscribers  and  their 
friends.  Write  us  for  a  flag  for  memorial  day, 
which  is  near  at  hand. 

The  program  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  which  meets  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
July  9-12,  is  now  issued  in  vest-pocket  form. 
It  contains  the  program  of  the  general  meet- 
ings only.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the 
department  programs  and  the  round  tables 
are  the  most  important  features  of  the  asso- 
ciation from  a  professional  point  of  view. 
"The  Co-ordination  of  Studies  in  Elementary 
Education"  is  the  topic  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  the  Herbartians  are  to  have  the  lead. 
The  Hegelians  had  the  lead  in  Cleveland  ac- 
cording to  current  opinion.  Our  own  view  is 
that  Hegelians  and  Herbartians  are  practically 
a  unit  on  the  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Harris 
at  Cleveland.  Thursday  morning  will  be  con- 
sumed in  the  discussion  of  the  "Relation  of 
Schools  to  the  Promotion  of  Good  Citizenship." 
Friday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  "The  Instruction  and  Improvement 
of  Teachers  now  at  Work  in  the  Schools." 
The  May  number  of  The  Journal  will  con- 
tain fuller  information  of  the  department 
meetings  and  Round  Tables. 
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Dr.  Cliarles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Ti'achiiig  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
^JijKios  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 

AMERICAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Manual 
Training  Teachers'  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  111., 
July  16,  17,  18,  1895. 

THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUREAU 

Has  been  able  to  help  a  good  many  good  teach- 
ers to  good  places  during  the  past  year,  and 
has  now  entered  upon  the  campaign  for  the 
•coming  season.  Send  for  blanks  and  informa- 
tion. 

Don't  wait  too  long  before  ordering  that  flag 
for  your  Memorial-day  exercises.  Remember 
that  every  one  wants  a  flag  at  that  time,  and 
if  you  delay  sending  in  your  order  you  may  be 
late  getting  the  flag.  (See  our  price  list  in 
this  Journal.) 

Teachers  and  students  desiring  to  spend  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  should  join 
the  small  and  select  European  party  now  being 
organized  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Roth,  of  Peoria,  111., 
and  Mr.  Henry  N.  DeNormandie,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Boston.  The  party  will  be  person- 
ally conducted,  and  leaves  New  York  on  Cun- 
ard  steamer  on  July  6,  to  be  gone  about  two 
months.  For  information  address  the  organ- 
izers. 

If  you  have  not  "McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  send  30  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  It  is  a  book  of  137  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  is  good  for  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teacher  seeking 
more  light  on  the  dark  subject  of  what  to  do 
to  interest  the  children  in  reading. 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  visited  by 
fifty-five  members  of  the  state  legislature  oa 
March  15,  twenty-seven  from  the  senate  and 
twenty-eight  from  the  house.  The  honorable 
gentlemen  expressed  themselves  as  surprised 
at  the  scope  and  character  of  the  university 
work,  and  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  state  university  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  the  legislature  and  be  made 
all  that  the  great  state  of  Illinois  is  capable  of 
making  it.  The  outlook  for  a  generous  appro- 
priation is  brighter  than  it  was. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a 
comprehensive  circular,  describing  quite  fully 
the  question  of  vertical  writing.  This  circular 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

The  publishers  also  issue  a  most  excellent 
series  of  vertical  copy-books.  The  series  has  a 
simple  and  practical  set  of  capitals  and  small 
letters,  adopts  the  three-space  writing  staff, 
and  consists  both  of  a  primary  and  an  ad- 
vanced course.  Judging  from  the  number  and 
character  of  schools  that  have  already  intro- 
duced the  Merrill  copy-books,  the  publishers 
may  well  feel  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  still 
larger  orders  as  soon  as  the  books  become  bet- 
ter known. 


The  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  is  asked  to 
pass  a  law  applicable  only  to  Chicago  for  pen- 
sioning teachers  on  half-pay  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  if  men,  and  twenty  years,  if 
women.  The  fund  is  to  be  raised  by  levying 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  all  teachers'  salaries, 
and  from  voluntary  contributions.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Have  you  noticed  our  new  prices  on  bunting 
flags  in  another  column?  We  could  make 
them  lower  still,  but  should  have  to  handle 
second-class  bunting,  and  this  would  not  give 
satisfaction.  We  sell  nothing  but  the  very 
best  standard  American  bunting,  and  will  re- 
fund your  money  if  they  are  not  satisfactory. 
Order  a  flag  for  Memorial  day. 

Supt.  M.  F.  Miller,  of  Geneseo,  111.,  has  or- 
ganized a  "High  School  Council"  in  his  high 
school.  It  is  composed  of  the  high  school 
teachers  and  two  representatives  from  each 
class.  The  purpose  is  to  secure  a  more  hearty 
and  intelligent  co-operation  of  pupils  with  the 
teachers.  It  works  well  in  checking  harmful 
tendencies  and  in  promoting  needful  reforms. 
We  ^hink  Mr.  Miller  will  willingly  answer  any 
inquiries. 

Mr.  Glascock,  the  former  deputy  state  su- 
perintendent of  Indiana,  has  been  for  some  > 
months  at  the  head  of  the  blind  asylum  in  In- 
dianapolis. He  was  a  very  efficient  assistant 
to  Mr.  Vories,  and  his  administration  of  the 
blind  asylum  gives  ample  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  great  versatility.  His  predecessor, 
Mr.  Griffith,  was  one  of  the  oldest  superintend- 
ents that  institution  ever  had.  Mr.  Glascock 
is  proving  to  be  a  worthy  successor. 

We  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  the 
charts  showing  fourteen  of  the  principal  build- 
ings of  the  world's  fair,  with  the  official  por- 
trait of  Columbus  in  the  center,  which  we  are 
selling  at  50  cents,  postpaid.  This  is  an  at- 
tractive chart,  lithographed  in  colors,  and 
mounted  on  stick  and  rollers;  size,  28x44 
inches.  No.  4 — A  chart  mounted  on  rollers, 
44x28  inches,  showing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
exposition  grounds  and  buildings,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Columbus  surrounded  by  cuts  of  four- 
teen of  the  principal  buildings.  Beautifully 
colored.  Price,  60  cents.  Address  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Supt.  Sutton,  of  Houston,  Texas,  sends  the 
following  correction: 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: — On  page  388 
of  the  current  number  of  The  Journal,  you 
close  a  paragraph  headed  "That  Transitive 
Verb,"  with  this  sentence,  "In  the  language 
of  the  immortal  Texan,  'Where  are  we  at?'" 
Texas,  and  the  Texan  you  had  in  mind,  are 
vigorous  in  speech;  but  they  try  to  be  gram- 
matically correct  in  their  public  utterances. 
It  was  an  Alabama  congressman,  a  Mr.  Cobb, 
who,  having  lost  the  thread  of  his  argument 
one  day  when  he  was  addressing  the  house  of 
representatives,  said,  "Where  was  I  at?" 
Webster  Flaningan,  "the  immortal  Texan,"  at 
a  nation- 1  republican  convention,  first  used  this 
celebrated  slogan,  "  What  are  we  here  for?" 

Truly,      W.  S.  Sutton. 
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One  of  the  leading  city  superintendents  of 
Ohio,  writes  us  as  follows:  "I  have  used  Mc- 
Murry's  General  Method  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing for  a  year,  in  my  teachers'  class.  It  is  a 
great  book — a  sound  book — bringing  with  it  an 
abundance  of  good  things,  and  foretelling  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  There  is  nothing  like  it, 
for  inspiration  and  for  guidance." 

Prof.  W.  E.  Henry,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  English  department  of  Franklin  College, 
Ind.,  will  conduct  a  summer  school  in  Frank- 
lin, Ind.  This  will  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  those  teaching  or  wishing  to  teach 
to  improve  their  scholarship  and  gather  pro- 
fessional inspiration.  We  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Henry  to  give 
both. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LTNCOLN. 

We  can  furnish  large,  life-size  portraits  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  that  are  works  of 
art  of  the  highest  order,  and  Irom  the  very 
best  originals.  They  will  be  standard  pictures 
for  many  years.  They  are  reproduced  upon 
very  heavy  paper  and  are  securely  protected 
from  injury  in  the  mails.  We  will  send  them 
post-paid,  for  $1  each.  Send  for  one  or  both 
for  memorial  day,  to  the  Public-School  Pub. 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Report  comes  to  us  that  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  made  supervisor  of  the 
schools  of  Boston  at  a  salary  of  $3,780  per 
year.  She  is  a  very  capable  and  clear  headed 
woman  who  can  give  the  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  her  in  a  very  interesting  and  con- 
vincing way.  She  first  came  into  prominence 
through  a  series  of  articles  she  contributed  to 
an  educational  periodical.  The  Public-School 
Journal  has  been  a  medium  through  which  a 
good  number  of  capable  people  have  made  a 
valuable  acquaintance  with  the  public.  It  will 
be  pleased  to  help  others  in  a  similar  way. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  DeGarmo's  "Tales 
of  Troy"  in  full  cloth  and  good  style.  Price 
40  cents  per  copy;  liberal  discount  to  classes. 
It  is  the  best  of  supplementary  reading  for 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  for  the  reason 
that  it  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  narrated 
by  Homer  and  Vergil.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  allusions  to  these  narratives.  Besides,  the 
stories  are  intensely  interesting.  Order  of 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

D.  M.  Geeting,  who  was  elected  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  last  fall  in  In- 
diana, took  charge  of  the  office  in  March.  Mr. 
Geeting  was  deputy  superintendent  for  two 
years  under  a  former  administration  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Madison  when 
elected.  He  stands  firmly  and  with  ability  for 
the  onward  movement  in  educational  methods, 
which  seeks  to  substitute  vital  teaching  for 
formal  cram.  He  believes  in  organization, 
but  holds  that  its  purpose  is  to  give  to  the 
teacher  greater  freedom  of  a  rational  sort, 
rather  than  subject  him  to  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  mechanical  order.  Rational  freedom 
is  freedom  that  is  according  to  reason.    It  is 


therefore  obedif  nt  to  law,  but  the  law  is  a  rea- 
sonable f  important  thing  that  the 
new  mnv«'iiior)t  isonks  to  accomplish  is  to  show 
teacher>  reason  that  is  in  organization, 
and  thus  lift  tlwlr  observance  of  law  from  me- 
chanical to  rational  obedience.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Cotton  will  prove  a  very  helpful  assistant  to 
Mr.  Geeting.  He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
county  superintendents  in  the  state  and  is  a 
devoted  student  of  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  can 
furnish  portaits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
life  size,  that  are  artistic  in  execution,  and 
from  photogravure  copies  of  the  best  paint- 
ings, for  $1.00  each,  post  paid. 

An  enterprising  Ohio  firm  is  circularizing 
Michigan  for  business  in  the  line  of  furnishing 
"original"  orations  and  essays  for  high  school 
or  college  use.  The  prices  range  from  $3.00  to 
$15  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  firm 
claims  a  rapidly  increasing  business,  and  hugs 
itself  with  the  delusion  that  it  is  helping  stu- 
dents to  gain  an  education.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  of  the  pupils  educated  in  the 
schools  of  today  would  waste  their  money  so- 
foolishly,  but  it  may  be  that  fools  are  not  all 
dead  yet.  Perhaps  'twould  be  well  for 
teachers  to  keep  an  eye  open  this  way.  Politi- 
cal speeches,  lectures,  and  sermoas  are  ground 
out  by  the  wonderful  mill.  Sermons  range  in 
price  from  50  cents  to  $25.00,  50,  10,  and  5  off 
for  cash.    Next! — School  Moderator. 

that  is  right. 

The  action  of  President  Draper  in  suspend- 
ing the  young  men  for  kidnapping  a  classmate, 
is  a  most  fortunate  stroke  for  our  state  uni- 
versity. Let  it  once  be  known  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Illinois  must  behave 
themselves  like  gentlemen — that  hazing  will 
not  be  tolerated  and  the  attendance  will  in- 
crease every  year  and  appropriations  come 
freely  and  willingly.  Had  the  press  of  Ur- 
bana  and  Champaign  done  its  duty  by  the 
great  college  entrusted  to  its  care,  by  denounc- 
ing all  hoodlumism  and  demanding  that  it 
should  cease,  they  could  have  put  an  end  to 
the  outrageous  doings  so  disgraceful  to  both 
students  and  university  long  ago. — Piatt  Co. 
Republican. 

It  is  reported  that  owing  to  a  "lack  of  funds" 
the  state  normal  school  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  all  the  students  that 
will  apply  for  admission  at  the  spring  term, 
which  opens  April  2.  Only  the  following 
classes  of  students  will  be  admitted: 

1.  All  students  heretofore  entered  who  have 
credits  amounting  to  not  less  than  one  full 
term's  work  on  the  course. 

2.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

3.  Persons  holding  one  or  more  three  years' 
county  licenses  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

4.  Persons  holding  one  or  more  two  years' 
county  licenses  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

No  new  students  will  be  received  in  the  com- 
ing term  who  are  not  bona  Ude  residents  of 
Indiana. 
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how's  this! 
We  offer  $100  reward  for  any  case  of  catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
■Cheney  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business  trans- 
actions, and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any 
obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax, 
Wholesale  druggists,  Toledo,  O.; 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 
Wholesale  druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.    Testimonials  sent  free. 
Price,  75c  per  bottle.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  program  of 
the  Eighth  Literary  school,  season  of  1895, to 
be  given  in  Chicago  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  college,  10  Van  Buren 
street,  during  Easter  week,  beginning  Monday 
•evening,  April  15,  and  ending  Saturday  morn- 
ing, April  20: 

The  morning  lectures  will  begin  at  10:30 
•o'clock,  the  evening  lectures  at  8  o'clock 
Each  lecture  will  be  followed  by  discussions, 
in  which  all  present  are  invited  to  participate. 

The  school  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Denton 
J.  Snider.  The  following  lecturers  have  been 
invited:  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  Dr.  N.  D. 


A  Tonic 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 


is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

To  the  National  Educational  Association 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, in  July  next?  If  so,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  undersigned  in  order 
that  you  may  receive  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  most  attractive  program  of  the 
meeting  and  outline  of  the  railroad  rates  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad,  with  its  connections,  forms  the  best 
and  popular  line  from  Chicago,  Bloomington, 
and  St.  Louis  to  Denver.  Through  palace 
reclining-chair  cars  free  of  extra  charge;  Pull- 
man drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and  dining 
cars.  T.  J.  BURNS, 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Bloomington, 
111.  ROBERT  SOMERVILLE, 

General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  R.  R.,  195  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


C)/\L^^r\  T  or  gentleman,  by  house  of  20  yre 
standing,  to  travel,  do  office  work  and  corieppording. 
Position  permanent.  Salary,  if  qnalified  for  position. 
$800.  Add.,  S.  O.  Knowi.fs.  Seo..  Aphlard  Plk  .  f'hiraro. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
•'I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par-  ^ 
ticular  in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over-      |  OUT 
worked  men,  with  satisfactory  results."  *  * 


Summer  in  EUROPE 

WITH  A 

Vacation  Small  aod  Select  Party 


ADDRESS, 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

BUMFOBD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  B.  I. 


«EWARE  Of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS.     ,830  P.pin  Street. 


•  ♦  •  Mr.  J.  H.  ROTH,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
or  Mr.  H.  N.  DeNORMANDIE,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Boston.  Mass. 

TDRNER-SCHOOL  FOR  PHYSICAL  TR4INIKG 

CARL  BETZ,  Director. 

To  be  held  under  the  auspic  s  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  in  its  own  buildings  at  IMIIwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  6  weelts,  Ju'y  ist  to  August  loth. 

Tutition  fte,  $25.tO.    For  pamphlets  send  to 

\vm.  A.  STECHER.  Secy. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Summer  School  of  Method 

Opens  June  24,  for  Four  Weeks. 


The  Ablest  Faculty  in  the  Department  of  Methods  of  any 
Summer  School  in  the  United  States. 
Tuition  only  $5.00, 


See  Next  Issue  of  Journal.  Send  for  Large  GiPcalaFs.  { 

ADDRESS,  ( 

E.  C.  Class,  Lynchburg,  Va.  4 


Hillis,  Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Sherman, Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  and  Prof.  Frederick  Starr. 

Tickets  for  full  course  of  ten  lectures,  $5; 
single  admission,  75  cents;  to  clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  course  tickets,  $4  each. 

Have  you  seen  "McMurry  and  Hall's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  recently  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.?  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  school-room  by  these  excellent  primary 
teachers,  and  is  adapted  to  the  language  and 
other  attainments  of  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Crusoe  in  a 
child's  education, by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  story 
to  second  and  third-year  pupils,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
VanLiew.  The  book  is  for  use  as  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  third  grade,  after  the  story 
has  been  worked  out  orally  in  the  second.  It 
is  printed  in  excellent  type,  upon  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  first-class  style.  Price  of  the 
teachers'  edition,  40  cents;  children's  edition, 
35  cents. 


The  Magazines. 

"The  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc," 
beginning  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April,  will 
show  Joan  as  a  daughter  of  the  people;  the  in- 
cidents of  her  girlhood  among  her  rustic  play- 
mates and  in  the  midst  of  bucolic  associations; 
her  childish  superstitions,  peopling  her  earth 
with  strange  presences  suggested  by  fairy 


folk-lore  and  stories  of  the  saints;  her  distress- 
ful solicitudes  for  her  country,  fed  constantly 
by  tidings  of  defeat  that  pierced  her  heart  and 
opened  there  the  fountain  of  prophecy;  the 
heavenly  voices  and  visions  that  nourished  the 
hope  of  deliverance  that  should  surely  come 
through  her;  her  conquest  of  a  corrupt  court; 
her  martial  triumphs;  her  betrayal  and  mar- 
tyrdom. The  author's  name  is  not  disclosed. 
Material  for  the  illustrations  has  been  gathered 
by  Mr.  F.  V.  Du  Mend  amid  the  scenes  asso- 
ciated with  Joan's  career. 

Children  will  find  the  usual  diversity  in  April 
St.  Nicholas,  with  its  sprightly  tales,  amusing 
verses,  and  articles  of  an  instructive  nature. 
Gustav  Kobbe  has  a  breezy  description  of  a 
cruise  "Along  Newfoundland  and  Labrador," 
and  he  gives  a  picture  of  life  in  this  desolate 
region.  The  paper  is  illnstrated  from  photo- 
graphs by  M.  J.  Burns,  the  marine  artist.  Vir- 
ginia Woodward  Cloud  tells  a  quaint  tale  of 
Revolutionary  adventure  in  "The  Black 
Duck,"  showing  how  a  young  girl  bore  secret 
dispatches  through  the  enemy's  ranks  to  Gen. 
Washington.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has 
another  article  in  his  series  of  sketches  of  great 
American  authors,  his  subject  this  month  be- 
ing Longfellow.  The  four  serials,  about  the 
boy  who  had  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  page  at  Na- 
poleon's court,  the  young  lad  among  Captain 
Teach's  pirates,  and  the  three  girls  in  college, 
all  have  generous  installments.  There  are  also 
poems  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  and  Frederick 
B.  Opper. 
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The  Rand-McNally  Orammar  School  Geogra- 
phy is  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  its  well 
known  publishers  to  prepare  a  manual  which 
shall  be  in  practical  keeping  with  the  demands 
of  modern  educators.  The  preface  says: 
"Geography,  as  taught  in  schools,  is  no  longer 
a  mere  description  of  the  earth's  surface,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  items  of  location,  but,  ow- 
ing to  modern  educational  progress,  it  has 
come  to  be  a  study  of  the  earth  as  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  man . " 

This  definition  is  in  harmony  with  the  report 
of  the  "Committee  of  Ten"  appointed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, which  was  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  That  commit- 
tee's definition  of  the  word  geography  "makes 
it  embrace  not  only  a  description  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  also  the  elements  of  bot- 
any, zoology,  astronomy  and  meteorology,  as 
well  as  many  considerations  pertaining  to  com- 
merce, government,  and  ethnology." 

The  preface  says:  "An  understanding  of 
the  philosophy  of  geography  should  precede  the 
study  of  its  details;  hence  much  space  is  given 
in  this  book  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  physical,  mathematical,  economical 
and  social  aspects.  Such  a  preparation  enables 
the  pupil  to  judge  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  man's  uses  from  the  condi- 
tions which  attach  to  it." 

"All  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  lower 
than  man  accept  the  offerings  of  nature  very 
much  as  they  are  presented.  Man,  alone,  by 
the  pre-eminent  power  of  intellect,  which  dis- 


tinguishes him  from  all  other  living  beingsv 
makes  demands  upon  nature,  and  forces  com- 
pliance. How  he  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do  this,  as  well  as  the  results 
thereof,  are  included  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy." 

"Not  only  should  it  discuss  the  natural  laws 
which  control  the  adaptability  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  to  man's  uses,  but  it  should 
present  the  economic  and  social  principles 
which  underlie  and  control  his  efforts  to  appro- 
priate, share,  utilize,  and  distribute  nature's 
bounties.  These  are  general  principles,,  and 
in  their  light  the  pupil  may  intelligently  judge 
the  achievements  and  conditions  of  mankind 
in  the  past,  and  estimate  what  they  will  be  in 
the  future." 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and 
the  physical  features  in  geography  are  only 
preliminary  to  that  study.  Civilization,  in  its 
true  significance,  should  be  prominently  con- 
sidered. A  school  geography  which  absorbs 
the  time  of  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  physical 
features,  without  showing  the  connection  be- 
tween natural  causes  and  their  effects  upon 
the  human  race,  is  not  symmetrical." 

The  work  carries  out  the  purpose  of  the 
compilers  as  above  indicated  and  strikes  out  in 
a  course  of  treatment  such  as  advanced  school 
men  have  long  desired. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well.  In 
binding,  paper,  print,  illustrations  and  maps, 
the  book  is  an  example  which  we  hope  other 
publishers  will  seek  to  equal. 


Fifth  Edition  Now  on  the  Market. 

JOHN  FISKE'S  fllSTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

With  Topical  Analysis,  Suggestive  Questions,  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Frank  Alpine  Hill;  with  220  illustra- 
tions (including  maps  not  colored),  5  full-page  colored  maps,  and  2  double  page  colored  maps.  12rao.  Half  leather. 
495  pages.   $1.03,  net. 

"Piske's  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  use  in  the  eighth  class  of  this  school  since  September.  1894.  It 
seems  to  interest  the  pupils  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  history  which  I  have  used  before.  I  consider  it  the  best  book 
that  I  know  of  for  school  use.— Maria  E.  Gabdinbb,  Bigelow  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  commendations  from  teachers  who  have  used  the  book  in  their  classes  will  be  sent  to  anij 
address  on  application. 


FIFTEEN-OENT  READING  MATTER. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

With  Introductions,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Notes.     Adapted  for  use  in 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

RECENT  ISSUES. 

63.  Longfellow's  Paul  Kevere's  Ride,  and  other  poems.* 

64,  65,  66  Tales  from  Shakespeare.   Edited  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.    In  three  parte.    [Also  in  one  volume, 

linen,  50  cents.] 

67.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.* 

68.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  and  other  poems. 

69.  Hawthorne's  Old  Manse,  and  A.  Few  Mosses.* 

70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  I>ife  in  Poetry. 

71.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose. 

[Nos.  70  and  71  also  in  one  volume,  linen,  40  cents.] 

72.  Milton's  L.' Allegro,  II  Penseroso.  and  other  poems. 

73.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  and  other  poems. 

74.  Gray's  Elegy,  and  other  poems;  Cowper's  John  Gilpin,  and  other  poems. 

75.  Scudder's  George  Washington.    [Double  number,  30  cents;  linen,  40  cents.] 

76.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    [Double  number,  30  cents, 'linen.  40  cents.] 
*11  and  63  also  in  one  volume,  linen,  40 cents;  likewise  40  and  69;  and  55  and  67. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS,  15  CENTS  EACH,  NET. 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  of  the  series  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.  ii  East  17th  Street,  New  York.        28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  riANUAL  OF  PEDAGOGICS, 

By  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pyschology  and  Pedagogics  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School;  12  mo.,  330  pp.,  cloth.    Introductory  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  text-book  in  Normal  Schools;  for  reference  and  study  in  Teach- 
ers' Institutions,  and  for  the  private  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  had  special  pedagogical 
training.  Psychology  in  its  relation  to  teaching  is  shown  along  broad  lines  rather  than  by  spe- 
cial methods,  and  with  marked  clearness  and  directness.  Elementary  instruction  is  especially 
considered;  also  the  correlation  of  studies,  purposes  of  recitation,  etc..  etc.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  is  given  a  list  of  books  which  treat  of  the  chapter  topic.  The  treatment  is  bright,  in- 
teresting, and  impressive,  and  the  book  should  fill  an  honored  place  on  every  teacher's  bookshelf. 


OTHER  PEDAGOGICAL  BOOKS. 

Studies  in  Pedagogry.  )  _  ^      _  ^  „  (  $1.75 

*  I  By  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,         ....  J 

Educational  Mosaics,  \  |  $1.50 

Waymarks  for  Teachers,  By  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Boston  Schools,         SI. 25 

Elements  of  Psychology,  By  Noah  K.  Davis,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  -         -  $1 .80 

T eachers  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed  will  find  these  books  in- 
valuable in  their  suggestions.  They  should  be  in  every  teacher  ^s 
library. 

Our  new  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1895  mailed  free  on  application;  also,  price  list  and  descrip- 
tive circulars.    Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Nearly  one  hundred  sat  down  to  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Bridgewater  Club,  at  the 
Thorndike  hotel  in  Boston,  on  March  9.  Supt. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston,  presided.  This  club 
is  composed  of  men  who  have  graduated  from 
the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School.  It  is 
said  that  one-half  the  supervisors  of  Boston, 
one-third  of  the  grammar  school  principals, 
and  one-half  the  sub-principals  are  graduates 
of  that  school.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing 
when  we  remember  that,  less  than  forty-five 
years  ago,  not  a  graduate  of  this  school  had  a 
place  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  It  illustrates 
the  truth  that  solid,  earnest  work,  will  be 
recognized  after  a  time. 

An  Educational  Excursion  to  Utah. — The 
Mountain-Walled  Treasury  of  the  Gods. 
That  all  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
their  friends  may  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah,  that  wonderland  of  health,  wealth,  and 
pleasure,  before  returning  to  their  eastern 
homes  from  the  Denver  meeting  in  July,  the 
E,io  Grande  Western  Railway,  "Scenic  Line  of 
the  World,"  in  connection  with  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
and  Colorado  Midland  Lines,  will  make  the 
unusually  low  rate  of  $20,00  for  the  round 
trip,  Denver  to  Utah,  including  the  grandest 
scenic  ride  in  the  world,  and  a  visit  to  Provo, 
the  beautiful  arcadian  city  on  Utah  Lake — ex- 
cellent fresh  water  bathing,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing; Salt  Lake  City,  made  famous  by  its  histori- 
cal and  religious  associations — a  picturesque 
city  of  health  and  pleasure — Sanitarium,  Ta- 
ble Mineral  waters.  Warm  Springs,  Hot 
Springs,  and  Sulphur  Springs,  within  the  city 
—-5 


limits — a  plunge  Into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at 
Saltair  Beach,  the  Dead  Sea  of  America;  the 
water  contains  23  per  cent  more  salt  than  the 
Dead  Sea  of  the  Holy  Land — impossible  to 
sink — ^the  most  invigorating  baths  in  the  world 
— headquarters  of  the  Mormon  church.  Tem- 
ple and  Tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City  is  also  a 
city  of  beautiful  homes,  drives,  parks,  and  can- 
yons. Its  climate  is  unsurpassed,  having  as  it 
does  325  days  of  sunshine  in  every  year.  A 
modern  city  hemmed  in  by  snow-capped  moun- 
tains.   Military  post  three  miles  distant. 

Ofifden,  a  thriving  city  of  modern  enterprise 
and  progress — Hot  Thermal  Springs  within 
easy  access — a  sanitarium  in  itself — pictur- 
esque drives  through  canyons  of  wonderful 
natural  rugged  beauty— a  city  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Hundreds 
of  points  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  tourist, 
teacher,  and  student. 

No  one  should  miss  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah  and  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  kindred  ranges.  No  European 
trip  compares  with  it  in  variety  and  grandeur 
of  scenery,  and  wealth  of  novel  interest  and 
study.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  only  on  July  13th 
and  14th  at  $20.00  for  the  round  trip  from 
Denver.  Inquire  of  ticket  agent  for  particu- 
lars, or  write  F.  A.  Wadleigh,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  has  an  ap- 
preciative notice  of  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Metcalf,  and  suggests  that  a  monument  of 
bronze  or  stone  be  erected  to  his  memory.  We 
aite  sure  that  hundreds  in  Illinois  and  the  west 
would  be  glad  to  contribute  to  such  a 
memorial. 
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Cook  county,  under  the  lead  of  Supt.  O.  T. 
Bright,  is  making  a  new  departure  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reading  in  the  common  schools.  The 
children  are  reading  a  number  of  excellent 
books  furnished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

THE  HAHNEMANN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Chicago  can  justly  be  proud  of  this  institu- 
tion, for  its  Alumni,  numbering  over  2,500,  are 
found  in  every  Western  Homoepathic  College 
faculty,  and  all  state  and  municipal  boards  of 
health. 

Since  the  erection  of  its  new  and  elaborately 
equipped  buildings  in  1893  and  1894,  it  has 
made  a  marvelous  growth. 

Thirty-five  years  of  continuous  work  has 
molded  its  large  faculty  intoan  experienced  and 
well  organized  teaching  corps,  and  has  given 
the  best  of  information  for  the  substantial  re- 
quirements of  a  successful  medical  school. 

For  information  concerning  the  college  or 
hospital,  address  Jas.  B.  Cobb,  M.D.,  2813  Cot- 
tage Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School  Envelope  is 
a  novelty  in  educational  literature.  The 
envelope  is  an  exposition  of  the  work  in  each 
of  the  eight  grades.  Its  constant  purpose  is  to 
malre  application  of  the  doctrine  of  concentra- 
tion. Each  envelope  contains  material  for 
use  by  the  pupils  in  reading,  science  study, 
number,  geography,  etc.,  as  well  as  full  in- 
structions to  teachers.  Address,  Cook  County 
Normal  School  Envelope,  Englewood(Chicago), 
Illinois,  for  specimen  copy. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Fulton,  111.,  Jan.  26,  1895. 
Public- School  Pub.  Co.: 

The  "Pioneer  History  Stories  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley"  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for.    It  is  an  excellent  book. 

Yours  truly,  J.  S.  Moyer. 

March  15,  1895. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co.  : 

Our  Robinson  Crusoe  books  came  all  right. 
We  have  at  last  found  what  we  have  been  look- 
ing for  so  long — something  that  will  put  life 
into  the  reading  exercise.  Please  send  me  one 
of  the  teachers'  edition  of  the  same,  for  which 
I  enclose  40  cents.  Yours, 

Alice  W.  Slothower. 

It  is  reported  that  the  students  of  the  law 
school  of  Boston  University  made  up  a  purse 
of  $100  with  which  they  bribed  the  printer  of 
the  examination  questions.  Knowledge  of 
this  coming  to  the  faculty,  a  diiferent  set  of 
questions  was  substituted  on  the  day  of  ex- 
amination. The  result  was  that  the  "smart" 
boys  failed;  but  furthermore,  they  were  sum- 
moned to  a  conference  with  the  faculty,  which 
may  result  in  their  dismission  from  the  insti- 
tution. 

April  3  has  been  chosen  as  the  day  for  hold- 
ing exercises  in  honor  of  the  author  of 
"America,"  S.  F.  Smith,  D.D.,  who  is  now  86 
years  old.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Smith  will 
be  present  at  the  meeting  in  Boston,  and  the 
governor  of  the  state  will  preside. 


'  HOOPESTON, 
Illinois. 


 sa»»te^«T,mT«,^,.,,,  

Uiepoorest  is  fmrtothe  best.  John  Oreer. 


Read  this  notice.  It  may  help 
you  to  a  better  way  of  teach- 
ing; a  better  way  of  living. 


Readin' 


Write,  to  learn  of  Greer  College, 
and  how  you  may  gain  an  honest, 
practical  education  without  "red- 
tape."  A  practice  school  for 
teachers.  County  and  State  Cer- 
tificate work  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  managers,  who 
are  experienced  in  county  and 
city  superintendency. 


'Ritin' 


Arithmetic  teaches  how  low  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  good  col-    ^pk»j«   ^.^^  a* 
lege.    Very  low  at  Greer;  no  dead-heads;  large  endowment;  economy  tvltlHTICtlC 

of  administration. 


Reason  on  these  things, 
for  the  asking. 


Send  for  our  fine  illustrated  catalogue.  Yours 


Reasonin' 


Every  legitimate  line  of  instruction,  Literary,  Scientific,  Music,  Art,  Commercial,  Short-Hand, 
and  Type- Writing.    But  we  want  YOU  to  know  about  our  work  in  training  teachers. 


A 

NEW 
PLAN. 


Two  Summer  Sessions. 


ASK 
ABOUT 
THEM 


Greer  College,  Hoopeston,  111. 
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Now. 

If  you  have  a  friend  worth  h)ving, 
Love  him,  yes,  and  let  him  know 
You  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 
Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 
Of  a  friend — till  he  is  dead? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you, 

Song  by  any  child  of  song. 

Praise  it.    Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 

Why  should  one  who  thrills  your  heart 

Lack  the  joy  you  may  impart? 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you, 

By  its  humble,  pleading  tone, 

Join  it.    Do  not  let  the  seeker 

Bow  before  his  God  alone. 

Why  should  not  your  brother  share 

The  strength  of  "two  or  three"  in  prayer? 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 
From  a  brother's  weeping  eyes. 


Stop  them;  and,  by  kindly  sharing 
Own  your  kinship  with  the  skies. 
Why  should  anyone  be  glad 
When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 

If  a  silver  laugh  goes  rippling 
Through  the  sunshine  on  his  face. 
Share  it.    'Tis  the  wise  man's  saying. 
For  both  grief  and  joy  a  place. 
There's  health  and  goodness  in  the  mirth 
Of  which  an  honest  laugh  has  birth. 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 
By  a  friendly,  helping  hand 
Say  so.    Speak  out  brave  and  truly, 
Ere  the  darkness  veils  the  land. 
Should  a  brother  workman  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness. 

All  enriching  as  you  go. 

Leave  them.    Trust  the  Harvest  Giver 

He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow. 

So,  until  its  happy  end. 

Your  life  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.BYF.V.N.PAINTER^ 

Author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  (International  Education  Series)  627  pages,  cloth,  mailing  price,  $1.25, 
recent  publications  include 


Other 


ANEW  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHET- 
ORIC, by  Wra.  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.  $  .90 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  Edited  by  Kalh- 

erine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  .35 

MILTON'S  LYRICS,  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hodokins.  .25 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDI- 
SON, Edited  by  Jas.  Chalmers,  Platteville,  Wis.  .35 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IRVING,  Edited  by  Isaac 

Thomas.  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  .50 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  and  DESERTED 
VILLAGE,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  High 
School,  Hartferd,  Conn.  .25 

BURKE'S  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION  WITH 
AMERICA.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Syle,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  .35 


TENNYSON'S  ELAINE,  Edited  by  Fannie  More 

McCauley,  Baltimore.  $  .25 

A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  John 

N.  Tilden,  Peelisbill  Military  Academy.  1.25 
THE  BEGINNERS'  READERS,  (Three  Numbers) 

by  Helen  M  Cleveland.  Each  Number  .10 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COPY  BOOKS,  by  Anna  E. 

Hill.  Springfield,  Mass.  Per  Doz.  .96 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  by  William  W. 

Rupert,  Po'tstown,  Pa.  .65 
NEW  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  Web- 
ster Wells.  1.25 
A  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA,  by  Matthew  S. 

McCurdy.  Phillips  Academy,  Andov<  r,  Mass.  .60 
THE  PHILOCTETES  OF  SOPHOCLES,  Edited  by 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Tufts  College.  1.00 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


Relieves  the  mind  from  the  weariness  of  study  or  labor,  promotes  the  circulation, 
enables  the  teacher  to  secure  better  obedience,  fosters  a  kindly  feeling  among  the 
pupilSj  and  in  general,  is  a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 

In  the  Way  of  Books  me  Offeir 

Merrj' Songs.  18  pp.  of  instructions  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and  100  pages  of  sweet  melodies  and  beautiful 
sentiments.    Price,  30  c;  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Merry  Melodies.  The  songs  in  it  will  touch  the  heart  of  many  a  "bad"  boy  and  stir  him  to  manly  actions. 
100,000  copies  sold     Price,  15c;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Hanson's  Primary  3ongs.   An  excellent  book  in  this  line.   Price,  60c. 

Best  Primary  Songs.    For  the  money,  this  is  the  "best."   Price,  15c. 

Fountain  Song  Books.  These  books  art- as  follows:  Bookl.,80  pp.  of  Original  Music,  price,  15c;  Book  II.,  80 
pp.  Original  and  Selected  Music,  price,  15c;  Book  III.,  72  pages  of  the  best  selected  Patriotic,  Sacred,  and  Miscellaneous 
Airs  to  be  found  anywhere,  price,  15c. 

Songs  of  School  Life.  Twenty-eight  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  indicated.  A 
variety  that  will  charm.    Comprehensive,  life-awakening,  and  the  price  only  7c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  per  dozen,  60c. 

Sunbeams  of  Song.  Thirty-two  pages  of  Original  Songs,  words  only,  to  be  used  with  familiar  tunes  mentioned. 
Words  interesting.    Airs  favorites.    This,  too,  for  the  low  price  of  7c.  per  copy.    60c.  per  dozen. 

My  Business  is  to  supply  teachers  with  the  best  books  and  apparatus  to  be  had  in  their  line  for  the  least  money, 
and  with  the  greatest  prompt'  ess  that  can  be  given.   I  issue  catalogues  as  follows : 

100  pages,  my  own  publications;  100  pages,  classified  list  of  all  books  on  education ;  16  pages,  Standard  Libraries  for 
Schools;  64  pages  of  school  apparatus,  maps,  etc. ;  80  pages  Kindergarten  goods.    Any  or  all  of  these  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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TI16  Marion  Normal  601I6Q6 

Spring  Term  Opens  April  16th. 
Summer  Term,  July  22nd. 


Points  for  Consideration  by  Those  Who  Wish 
to  Enter  3chool : 

1.  The  Marion  Normal  College  is  a  thorough 
training  school  for  teachers. 

2.  The  work  is  thorough  and  high-grade  in 
every  department. 

3.  A  training  school,  in  which  students  see 
the  theoretical  pushed  into  the  practical  by 
thoroughly  trained  teachers  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  school. 

4.  The  school  offers  excellent  advantages  to 
the  general  student  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
choose  their  own  studies  and  review. 

5.  The  new  college  building  Is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  convenient  school  buildings 
In  Indiana. 

6.  All  students  are  furnished  with  natural 
gas  for  fuel  and  light  free. 

7.  Marion  Is  a  beautiful,  healthful  city,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Great  Gas  Belt 
of  Indiana. 

SPECIAL.— fll  Lite  Scholarship  Free. 
A  few  lots  yet  for  sale  in  College  Addition,  on  long  time, 
with  a  low  rate  on  deferred  payments.  Each  purchaser  is 
given  a  certificate,  which  admits  him  to  the  various  de- 
partments free  of  tuition,  so  long  as  he  may  desire  to  attend. 
Catalogue  of  school,  plat  of  grounds  with  price  of  lotsj 
free.    Address     a.  JONES,  President, 

or  J.  V.  ZA.BTMAN,  Vice-President. 

Marion.  Ind. 

Read  the  following  sample  of  obituary  poetry 
and  weep: 

"  I  gave  him  his  medicine  regular, 
From  morn  to  set  of  sun; 
He  took  two  powders  at  10  o'clock 

And  another  powder  at  1. 
But  doctors  cannot  help  us 

When  death  knocks  at  the  door; 
Oood  bye,  my  darling  husband, 
You  left  at  ten  minutes  to  4." 

— Sterling  Standard. 

Special  Method  in  Reading,  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  matter  of  practical  value  to  teach- 
ers of  reading  in  any  grade.  Our  readers 
understand  that  the  Special  Methods  show  the 
application  to  the  teaching  of  specific  subjects, 
of  the  general  principles  so  admirably  ex- 
pounded in  the  General  Method.  As  this  book 
is  larger  than  some  of  the  others,  we 
have  to  make  the  price  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 

"NOTHING  VENTURE,  NOTHING  HAVE." 

Rev.  John  Reid,  jr.,  of  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, recommended  Ely's  Cream  Balm  to  me. 
I  can  emphasize  his  statement.  "It  is  a  posi- 
tive cure  for  catarrh  if  used  as  directed." — 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Poole,  pastor  Central  Presby- 
terian church,  Helena,  Montana. 

It  is  the  medicine  above  all  others  for 
catarrh,  and  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  I 
can  use  Ely's  Cream  Balm  with  safety  and  it 
does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. — B.  W.  Sperry, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  MEETING. 

At  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  Frida> 
and  Saturday,  April  4,  5  and  6,  was  held  the 
thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Teachers'  Association.  H.  G.  Woody, 
of  Kokomo,  was  president,  and  W.  R.  Snyder, 
chairman  of  executive  committee.  The  pro- 
gram indicates  that  Northern  Indiana 
teachers  are  keeping  up  with  the  procession 
in  improving  the  methods  of  work  done  in 
these  general  conventions.  Every  meeting 
except  the  opening  session  ought  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  round-table  conference  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  permitting  the  injection 
of  questions  by  the  audience,  as  the  leaders 
proceed  in  the  elaboration  of  their  points;  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  dictation  of  the  presi- 
dent, if  the  questions  were  not  apropos.  The 
topics  discussed  and  the  manner  of  consider- 
ing them  at  this  meeting,  merit  the  highest 
praise. 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 


The  Public-School  Journal 
The  Western  Teacher. 

You  will  find  them  a  satisfactory  combination. 


Address         PUBLIC-SHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bloomington,  III. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

IN  SCHOOL  FROM 

THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT 

Bring  the  world  into  the  Schoolroom,  give  life 
and  reality  to  study  and  reading,  arouse  at 
home  a  new  interest  in  the  school  and 
teacher,  and  develop  in  the  boys  and  girls  that 
interest  and  intelligence  in  public  matters 
which  is  the  basis  of  true  citizenship.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  use  it. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

For  the  Spring  Term  we  make  a  trial  offer 
for  new  clubs  of  20  copies  or  more,  to  one 
name,  at  the  rate  of  30  copies  for  ten  weeks 
for  $2.00.    Try  it  and  see  how  it  works. 

During  the  Spring  Term,  besides  current  events,  will 
appear  Franklin's  famous  examination  before  Parliament 
in  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act,  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  work  by  that  effective  American,  and  which 
every  American  boy  and  girl  ought  to  read. 

Address  and  make  money  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to 

B.  O.  VA.ILB, 

OAK  f>a.rh:.  ill. 

Manuel  of  Vertical  Writing,  it<j  History,  How  to  Teach 
it,  and  how  to  Introduce  it,  for  10  cents  by  mail.  Above 
address. 

Photogravure  Portraits  of  Great  Americans.  23x38 
in.,  $1.00  each  by  mail.  Washington,  Lincoln,  Franklin, 
etc.,  etc. 
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Ayer's 

CHERRY 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

RECEIVED 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

y^^R^  AT  THE 

IWorld's 

FAIR. 


Dreamin'  of  Home. 

I  san't  jest  tell  what's  come  to  her,  and  yet,  I 

think  it's  clear 
That  somethin's  goin'  wrong  o'  late — to  see  her 

sittin'  there 
A-dreamin'  in  the  doorway,  with  that  look  into 

her  eyes, 

As  if  they  still  was  restin'  on  the  old-time  fields 
and  skies. 

She's  always  dreamin',  dreamin'  o'  the  life  we 

left  behind — 
The  cosy  little  cottage  where  the  mornin' 

glories  twined; 
The  roses  in  the  garden — the  yellow  sunflowers 

tall; 

The  violets — but  she  herself  the  sweetest  flower 
of  all! 

You  see  she  used  to  sit  there  in  the  mornin's — 
so  content; 

The  sunflowers  follerin'  the  sun,  no  matter 

where  he  went; 
The  brown  bees  sippin'  honey  an'  a-buzzin' 

round  the  place; 
The  roses  climbin'  up  to  her  an'  smilin'  in  her 

face! 

An'  now  she  can't  forget  it;  when  I  tell  her, 

"Little  wife, 
There  ain't  no  use  in  grievin'  for  that  simple 

country  life," 
She  twines   her  arms  aroun'  my  neck,  an' 

smilin'  sweet  to  see. 
She  whispers,  "We're  so  fur  away  from  where 

we  used  to  be." 

There  ain't  no  use  in  chidin',  or  in  sayln' 

words  o'  cheer; 
There's  nothin'  in  this  city  life  like  she  was 

used  to  there; 
Where  preachin'  come  but  once  a  month,  an' 

street  cars  didn't  run. 
An'  folks  they  told  the  time  o'  day  by  lookin' 

at  the  sun. 


An'  larks  got  up  at  peep  o"  day  an'  made  the 

medders  ring! 
I  tell  you,  folks,  when  one's  brought  up  to  jes' 

that  kind  o'  thing, 
It's  hard  to  git  away  from  it — old  feelin's  bound 

to  rise, 

An' make  a  runnin'  over  in  a  woman's  tender 
eyes! 

So  there  she  sits   a-dreamin',   till  I  git  to 
dreamin'  too. 

An'  when  her  head  droops  on  my  breast,  and 
sleep  falls  like  the  dew, 

An'  closes  them  bright  eyes  o'  hers,  once  more 
we  seem  to  be 

In  the  old  home  where  we'll  rest  some  day  to- 
gether— her  and  me! 
— Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 

REEVES  &  BAILLIE. 

flpehitccts  of  School  Buildings, 
F>EORIK,  ILL. 

Boom  E09  7-  M-  C  A.  Bailding. 

Free. — We  will  send  catalogue  of  echool  plans  to  any 
echool  board  contemplating  building.  Mention  The 
Journal. 

S.C.  GRIGGS  &  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

DOCTOR  J^UDAS, 

A  portrayal  of  the 

Opium  Habit, 
By   WII^LIA^M    ROSSBhl  COBBB. 
Cloth;  Price,  S1.60. 
The  Boston  Advertiser  says:  "This  is  a  remarkable 
book.    Its  author  tells  the  story  of  his  ^'ine  years'  slavery 
to  the  opium  habit,  and  of  his  release  from  its  power,  tie 
tells  it  for  the  service  which  it  may  be  to  others  who  are 
still  in  slavery,  and  for  the  warning  which  it  conveys  to 
those  who  have  begun  to  tjimper  in  even  a  slight  degree 
with  the  drug.    .    .    .    The  literary  quality  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  and  its  mifesion  is  a  high  and  noble  one." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  i^avs:  "William  Rosser 
Cobbe,  formerly  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  has  written  a  wonderfully  elo- 
quent portrayal  of  the  opium  habit.  The  book  is  entitled 
'Doctor  Judas,' because  opium,  the  Judas  to  drugs,  gen- 
erally begins  its  work  under  the  mask  of  a  medicament. 
The  book  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  who  like  to  study 
the  human  soul  as  well  as  the  human  body." 


FREYTAG'S  TECHNIOUE  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


An  HutlriOPized   Translation,   by  Elias  tJ.  MasEuaan^ 
IW.  A.    Clotii;  Ppiee,  $l.SO. 

The  New  York  World  Bays:  "Its  exposition  of  drama- 
tic art  and  composition  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best 
that  has  yet  been  written." 

Public-School  Journal,  Bloomington,  111.,  says:  "We 
have  read  nothing  that  compares  with  it  in  giving  a  clear 
idea  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  drama  and  of  that  which 
constitutes  good  acting.  The  ablest  exposition  of  the- 
drama  that  h  is  appeared  in  modern  times." 

For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  publisheie, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

262  and  264  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LOOK 
AT  OUR 


Advertising-    Pages  and  see 

what  books  we  carry  in  stock. 
You  want  some  of  them. 

Remember  that  the  prices 
include  postage. 
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A  New  Leaf. 

He  came  to  my  desk  with  a  quivering  lip. 

The  lesson  was  done — 
*'Dear  Teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,"  he  said, 
"I  have  spoiled  this  one." 
I  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted, 
And  gave  him  a  new  one,  all  unspotted, 
And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiled, 
"Do  better,  now,  my  child." 

I  went  to  the  Throne  with  a  quivering  soul. 

The  old  year  was  done — 
*'Dear  Father,  hast  thou  a  new  leaf  for  me? 
I  have  spoiled  this  one." 
He  took  the  old  leaf,  soiled  and  blotted, 
And  gave  me  a  new  one,  all  unspotted. 
And  into  my  sad  heart  smiled, 
"Do  better,  now,  my  child." 
— Carrie  Shaw  Rice,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


A  most  valuable,  and  what  promises  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular,  little  book,  by  Dr.  Charles 
McMurry,  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Company.  It  is 
his  book  on  Special  Method  in  Beading.  It  is 
written  in  excellent  style  and  will  be  a  great 
inspiration  to  those  who  make  the  reading  in 
schools  that  means  of  education,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  it  ought  to  become.  It 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  flexible  cloth 
covers,  contains  137  pages,  and  costs  only  30  cts. 
One  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  make  its 
publication  so  cheap  that  every  teacher  can 
afford  to  procure  it. 

A  phonic  conundrum.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  a  noise  annoys  an  oyster?  Yes;  when 
he  hears  a  lobster. 


Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 

Systematic  Science  TeachiDg, 

BY  EDWflHD  G.  HOWE, 

University  of  Illinois. 

Edited  by 
DK.  WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Price,  $1.50. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

243  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 
Nature  Study. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS— SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  second  session  of  the  school  will  begiu  June  17th,  and  will  continue  four  weeks.  Twenty-one  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Botany.  Chemistry,  English,  Entomology,  History,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics, 
Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Physical  Culture,  including  school  gymnastics  and  Delsarte,  Physiology,  Political  Economy, 
Zoology.    Individual  work  will  be  arranged  for  advanced  students  in  all  laboratory  courses. 

Twelve  lectures  on  educational,  and  other  topics  of  the  day  are  open  to  students  free  of  charge. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  private  classes  in  science  teaching  for  district  and  graded  schools,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  drawing.    For  fviU  particulars,  address 

DAVID  KINLEY.  DIRECTOR,  Urbana,  III. 


Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 

The  Oldest  and  the  Broadest. 
The  Largest  and  the  Best. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Session,  Beginning  July  8,  1895. 

School  of  Methods. — Four  Weeks. — 28  Instructors. 

School  of  Oratory. — Four  Weeks. — Faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 
15  Academic  Departments.— Five  Weeks. — 31  Instructors. 

Full  courses  In  Drawing,  Form-Study,  and  Color.  New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics.    A  new  large  auditorium  to  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  35  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the 
/LARGEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work 
in  all  departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination 
\ rates,  board,  etc. 


W.  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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AD  VER  VISEMENTS, 


V 


ACT   I.— Mrs  S.  applied  to  the  North- Western  Teachers'  Agency  last  spring,  and 
said  she  would  not  accept  less  than  $75  per  month. 

ACT  II.— Principal  C,  of  a  State  Normal  School,  wrote  me  for  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
I  recommended  Mrs.  S.,  and  no  other.   She  was  employed. 

MORAL:    Send  to  the 

pOI^  APPLjICATIOfl  BIlRfll^S. 

North-Western  Teachers''  Agency  places  teachers  in  all  departments,  from  the  Primary  to  the  Superinten- 
dency.    Specialists  needed  for  Public  Schools  and  Colleges.   Address  J.  H.  MILLER,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


SALAKY(minimnm) 

DESIRED 

»75  Per  Month. 

SALARY 

SECURED 

$1,000  Per  Year. 


A  PUZZLING  QUESTION. 

If  all  the  trees  were  cherry  trees, 

And  every  little  boy 
Should  have,  like  young  George  Washington, 

A  hatchet  for  a  toy, 
And  use  it  in  a  way  unwise, 

What  should  we  do  for  cherry  pies? — "Ex. 

"If  a  fellow  attacked  my  opinions  in  print, 
would  I  reply?  Not  I,"  said  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  "Do  you  think  I  don't  understand 
what  my  friend,  the  professor,  long  ago  called 
the  hydrostatic  paradox  of  controversy?  Don't 
know  what  that  means^  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 
You  know  that  if  you  had  a  bent  tube,  one 
arm  of  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  pipestem  and 
the  other  big  enough  to  hold  the  ocean,  water 
would  stand  at  the  same  height  in  one  as  in 
the  other.  Controversy  equalizes  fools  and 
wise  men  in  the  same  way,  and  the  fools  know 
it."— T^e  Outlook. 


"UTANTED  AT  ONCE— Teachers— 3  superintendoEts,  5 
Principals,  2  College  Presidents,  4  Piano,  3  Vocal,  5 
art,  2  Elocution,  9  Primary,  5  Kinderi^ar'en,  4  Governes(?e8, 
3  Latin,  2  Greek,  5  Mathematic-,  for  fall  term.  Address, 
with  stamp,  COLUMBIAN  TKACUERS'  BUREAU,  Van- 
derbilt  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


DWVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

During  the  summer  of  1895,  from  July  8  till  August  16, 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, English  Literature,  English  Language  and  Composi- 
tion, Philosophy,  Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry,  Astron- 
omy, Biology,  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  Surveying, 
Civil  Engineering,  Histology,  Botany,  Music  and  Law. 
Tuition  rates  will  be  as  follows: 
One  Course,  -         _         .         $15  00 

Two  Courses  by  the  same  student,       35  00 
Three  Courses,    "         "  30.00 
Cost  of  board  and  rooms  will  vary  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  a 
week.   For  announcements  containing  full  information 
address 

JAMES  H.  WADE. 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


Williams  &  hogers' 


Are  great  labor-savers  and  result  producers.  Three 
editions.  Adapted  to  schools  of  al  I  grades. 

SPECIMEN    PAGES   A N O  C AT A LOO U E  F  P  E  E  T O  T E A C H E R S . 

Williams  &  Rogfrs  Rochester,  n  y., Chicago. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  MJE.T^^d^^d^exfftr^sS^s! 

'"'^  ■  ^"^^   fc^l%r-t  WW  li^W    Clear,  concise,  practical.  A  valuable 
aid  to  teachers  giving  oral  instruction.    Price,  80  cents;  teachers,  half  price. 

C.  B.  PALMER,  Publisher,  28  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  riEM/  GEOGRAPHIES 

ARE  READY. 

And  correspondence  concerning  them  is  solicited.  If  you  contemplate  a  change  of  geog- 
raphies in  your  schools,  you  can  not  do  justice  to  the  schools  or  to  yourself  without  examining 
the  Rand-McNally  series.  We  wish  to  afford  all  teachers  and  school  ofiScers  an  opportunity  to 
examine  these  very  latest  geographies.  RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal.        CHICAGO  (ENGLEWOOD),  ILL.        Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Manager. 

A  Systematic  Presentation  of  the  Theory  of  Concentration  and  the  Application  of  its  Principals 
in  Actual  Teaching,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
Three  Weeks.  .July  15  to  August  3,  1895-  Fifteen  Well  Equipped  Departments. 

For  Circulars,  giving  discount  to  clubs,  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study,  address 

WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN,  Manager,  6916  Perry  Av.,  Station  « O,'  Chicago. 


VI 


A  D  VER  TI  SEME  NTS. 


[April, 


Recognizing  the  growing  educational  sentiment  in  favor  of  Vertical  Penmanship,  and  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  it  is  based,  we  have  called  to  our  aid  competent  experts,  whose  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
and  C'lreful,  intelligent  editorial  work,  with  a  /enerous  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers, have  enabled  us  to  announce  with  great  pleasure  the  publication  of 

MERRILL'S  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP 

Which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming,  is  in  all  respects  equal,  and  in  many  very  essential  particulars 
greatly  superior,  to  all  other  systems  of  Vertical  Penmanship,  whether  published  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 
Among  the  places  that  have  already  introduced  Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship  are  the  following:  Nt'w  York 
Ciiy:  Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick,  Plainfield,  N  J.;  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Appleton,  Wis.;  Paris,  Texas;  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. ;  Lawrence,  Kansas  City,  Kaus.;  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  Greenwich,  Conn.;  J  icksonville,  Evanston,  111.; 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Teachers  and  school  officers  interested  in  Vertical  Penmansnip  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  publishers. 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 

43,  45,  AND  47  EAST  TENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  AGENT,  151  WABASH  AV  ,  CHICAGO. 


When  the  children  were  rehearsing  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  songs,  one  boy  sang,  "O  Colum- 
bus, the  Germany  ocean,"  while  at  his  side, 
another  sang  of  "the  germ  in  the  ocean." 

A  little  neighbor  of  mine  was  wont  to  sing, 
"Go  view  the  land,  sweep  through  the  land," 
for  "O  Beulah  land,  sweet  Beulah  land  !" 

Children  were  asked  to  name  some  song 
which  they  would  like  to  sing,  and  a  little 
German  girl  raised  her  hand  and  asked  for  the 
"Bologna  song."  The  teacher,  not  having 
the  remotest  idea  what  the  child  meant,  asked 
if  she  could  remember  other  words  in  the  hymn. 
"Yes;  there  was  'dangerous' — I  remember 
that."  With  these  small  findings,  the  desired 
hymn  was  found  to  be  one  in  which  occur  the 
words,  "Though  thy  pathway  be  lonely  and 
dangerous  too." 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
this  institution  will  commence  September  10,  1895 
New  coUeffe  building:.  Well  equipped  laboratories. 
Experienced  teachers.  Low  ^'ees  Equality  in 
sex.    New  ITospitnl  ol?  225  toeds  mow  opeu. 

Send  for  announcement. 
JAS.  ii.  COBB,  M.  D.,  8156  Indiana  Ave.,  Cliieaco. 


BaPboQF's  Tablet  Ink. 

It  flows  freely,  will  not  gum  or  corrode  a 
steel  pen,  writes  jet  black,  and  is  entirely 
permanent.  In  tablet  form  it  is  not  subject 
to  freezing.  Price,  50  cents  per  gallon. 
Sample  free  on  application. 

BARBOUR  TABLET  INK  CO., 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


(Highest  Award  World's  Fair) 
In  stock  to  suit  any  kind  of  school  at  small  cost. 
Thedesi^ns  are  new,original,artistic.  Lithographed. 
Orders  filled  the  day  rec'd.  Special  designs  to  order. 
Samples — by  giving  name  of  school,  numberneeded. 
Programs. etc.  for  com  me  ncement.A/^w/zow  this  paper 
C.  L.  RICKETTS,  Opera  House  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS  who  are 

UNEMPLOYED 


Vacation  Work 


or  those  who 

want  profitable 
can  secure  a  desirable  engagement  by  addressing 
C.  B.  BJEACH  <fe  CO.,  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicag^o. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
For  Vacation  Work  a 

Last  season  we  engagfd  over  500  men  and  women  leach- 
ers  and  Students  who  averaged  more  than  $100  a  month  in 
canvassing  for  us.  We  want  1000  more  this  season  for  the 
grandest  and  fastest  selling  book  out,  entitled 

OUR  JOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORLD, 

By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President  of  the  United 
Societies  of  Vhristian  Endeavor.  This  is  the  best  chance 
to  make  money  ev^^r  offered  to  all  who  want  profitable 
work.  It  is  the  king  of  all  subscription  bonks,  find  out- 
sells them  all.  200  superb  engravirgs.  j^^Distance 
Is  no  hindrance,  for  We  Pay  Freight,  Give  Credit,  Prem- 
ium Copies,  Free  Outfit,  and  Exclusive  Territory.  We 
want  to  correspond  with  every  Teacher  who  desires  to 
turn  his  vacation  to  the  most' profitable  account.  Send 
for  our  terms  to  agents,  and  specimens  of  the  illustra- 
tions. Address 

A.  D.  WORTHINQTON  &  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 

Kindergarten  Fnrnitnre  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS. CHARLES  CO., 211  & 213  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 

18   YjBARS*   standing.  1,500   STUDENTS   PBR  YEAR. 

DANVILLE,  INniANA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics, 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition,  SIO.OO  per  term.  Board,  SI. 50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


Tuition 
$8.00 
a  term 


An  Institution  where  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
can  begin  or  complete  an  education.  All  the 
common  branches  and  all  the  higher  branches. 
The  most  popular  of  schools  for  teachers. 
Business,  Music,  Phonography,  Telegraphy,  Elo- 
cution, Painting,  Engineering,  Law  and  Medicine. 
Oyer  25  distinct  departments.  Cheaper  to  get 
an  education  here  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do 
nothing.  Entire  expense,  40  weeks,  $110. 
[mention  this  paper.]         catalogue  free. 


EOBINSON  CEUSOE 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


"IZT.   tL^^^^g " is  No.  2  of  the  books  of  material  for  teach- 

 ^"'"''^^^■^^^^^^^^^FT^^MiMtf^^m!^^  literature  in  primary  grades.  It  is  the  result 

''^'i^;.'    iK0f''^W^'''^wS^SSSSS^^^^      '^^^  experience  in  teaching  the  story  to  the 
^^•^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^Si'  ^^('jJ^tlM^WmKl^S^^    little  folks  by  the  authors  of  the  book,  Mrs. 
■--''•^^^^^^^^'ti--'^nm^^'^S^^^^^^^^  McMurry  and  Mrs.  Husted. 

"'^''^^^^^^fe!      There  is  a  Teachers'  Edition 

in  which  the  suggestions  to  teachers  on  the  educational  value  of  the  story  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  it  are  made  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  sort  of  transition  from  fairy-story  literature  to  biography,  and  the 
way  it  is  treated  in  this  volume  makes  it  intensely  interesting  to  the  children,  and  of  great  edu- 
cational value  also. 

Price  of  TEACHERS'  EDITION,  -  -  40  Ceots 
Price  of  CHIL.DS'  EDITION,  -         -         -    35  Cents 


Address 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

EnropeandAiDBrica. 

Unlike  the  Dutch  Process,  no  Alka- 
llies  or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes  are 
^      used  in  any  of  their  preparations. 
Their  delicious  BREAKFAST  COCOA  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble,  and  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD   BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


TIME. 

Do  you  wish  me,  then,  away? 
You  should  rather  bid  me  stay: 
Though  I  seem  so  dull  and  slow, 
Think  before  you  let  me  go! 

Whether  you  entreat  or  spurn 

I  can  nevermore  return: 

Times  shall  come  and  times  shall  be, 

But  no  other  time  like  me. 

Though  I  move  with  leaden  feet. 


i^ignt  itseii  IS  not  so  neet; 
And  before  you  know  me  gone 
•  Eternity  and  I  are  one. 
— William  Dean  Howells  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

A  primary  Sunday-school  teacher  was  tell- 
ing her  class  of  a  little  girl  who  always  thought 
that  "Jesus  loves  even  me,"  was  "Jesus  loves 
Eve  and  me,"  and  she  called  it  "Adam's  song." 

A  washerwoman's  little  girl  used  innocently 
to  sing,  "We  shall  come  rejoicing,  bringing  in 
the  sheets"  (sheaves). 

Some  of  my  own  pupils  in  a  negro  school  in 
the  South,  sang,  "Keep  Susy  right,"  Instead 
of  "Keep  to  the  right." 

A  little  fellow  went  singing  about  the  house 
a  song  learned  at  school: 

"  Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy, 
Makes  us  bobatlve  and  strong." 

Being  asked  to  listen  more  carefully  for  the 
words,  he  came  home  elated,  satisfied  that  now 
he  had  It  right.    The  new  version  was: 
"  Makes  us  go-ative  and  strong." 

Weeks  later,  the  mother  learned  that  the 
words  intended  were: 

"  Makes  us  go  active  and  strong." 

A  friend  has  told  me  that  as  a  child  she  re- 
cited "the  sea  and  all  the  tinnimies."  She 
wondered,  but  never  dared  ask,  what  the 
"tinnimies"  were,  and  only  In  later  years 
learned  about  "the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  1.=  ." 


A  NEW  TRAIN. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  our  patrons  to  have  a  fast 
train  foi  Nkw  York,  Boston,  and  the  east,  leaving  Peoria 
at  noon,  Indinnapolis  at  sundown,  Cleveland  at  midnight, 
reaching  New  York  early  the  next  evening;  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  we  present  to  you  the 

"Knickerbocker  Special/* 

which  meets  every  requirement.  It  is  a  "flyer"  and  as 
high  class  as  its  name  implies. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 

Leave  Peoria  (Daily)  .      .    12:00  noon. 

Arrive  Indianapolis  .       .        6:50  p.  m. 

Cincinnati    .  .      .    10:45  p.  m. 

Cleveland  .       .         1:50  a.  m. 

"     Buffalo         .  .      .     6:50  a.  m. 

"     New  York  .      .       6:30  p.m. 

Arrive  Boston         .  .      .     9:05  p.  m. 

via  Big  Four  Route, 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

This  superb  vestibuled  train  has  through  Waener 
Sleeping  Car  Peoria  to  Cleveland;  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  landing  passengers 
at  Grand  Central  station,  Forty-Second  f<treei,  in  the  very 
heart  of  ^  ew  York  City,  avoiding  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort of  ferry  transfers.  Boston  passengers  have  draw- 
ing room  car  accommodations  from  Albany. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The 

Western  Teachers' 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
Is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  Is  not  like  any  other  teachers'  journal. 
$1.00  a  year. 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  8l  CO., 

206  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Among  the  "locals"  in  a  newspaper,  we  find 
the  following  remarkable  statement; 

"Sunday  was  the  first  time  in  years  that 

church  was  not  held  in  the  church  at  on 

account  of  scarlet  fever." 

The  good  people  of  seem  to  have  a 

curious  reason  for  "holding  church." 


Catarrh 


DIRECTIONS 
for  using 

CREAM  BALM. 

Apply  a  particle  of  the  Balm 
well  up  into  the  nostrils. 
After  a  moment  draw  strong 
breath  through  the  nose.  Use 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals 
preferred,  and  before  retir- 
ing. 


•  ELY'S  CREAM  BALM 
opens  and  cleanses  the  Na- 
sal Passages,  Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation,  Heals  the 
Sores,  Protects  the  Mem- 
brane from  Colds,  Restores  the  Senses  of  Taste  and 
Smell.  The  Balm  is  quickly  absorbed  and  gires  relief  at 
once.    Price  50  cents  at  DruggiRts  or  by  mail 


-FEVER 


ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  CHICAGO. 

Teachers  Wanted!  IL^S^SM^ 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  4,000  positions  filled. 


READERS 


of  The  Journal  will  do  us  a  favor 
by  mentioning  The  Public-School 
Journal  when  writing  advertisers. 


DECORATE  YOUR  SCHOOLROOMS 

(Just  published,  on  heavy  paper,  22^/^  by  28i/4  inches;  Price,  $1.00.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS 

The  Founder  of  Modern  £]ducation. 

This  portrait  has  been  engraved  expressly  for  me  from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Brozik.  The  picture  itself  is 
14x18  inches,  a  half  length,  representing  the  great  educational  reformer  holding  iu  one  hand  his  "Didactica."  It  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  valuable  portrait  for  the  schoolroom  ever  issued,  and  should  hang  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
land.    Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

FACTS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS. 
The  following  letter  came  to  us  unsolicited  from  a  city  where  TWENTY-FOUR  of  our  candidates  have  been  elected 
within  the  past  seven  years: 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Yankton,  S.  D.,  Oct.  23,  1894. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Mgr.  Teachers''  Agency,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir:— Congratulations  are  due  for  the  efficiency  and  satisfactory  cond'tion  of  our  city  schools.  In  a  corps  of 
eighteen  members,  eight,  or  44  per  cent,  were  engaged  upon  your  recommendation,  all  now  proving  themselves  to  be 
progressive  and  skilled  teachers.  Being  an  active  member  of  the  board  and  serving  on  both  the  visiting  and  teachers' 
committees,  I  have  taken  something  more  than  an  ordinary^ interest  in  the  organization  of  the  corps,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  has  not  been  excelled  if  equalled  in  the  past  ten  years.  Our  endeavor  has  been  to  reach  the  highest  standard  possible, 
and  it  is  now  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  efforts  are  not  far  from  realization;  hence  these  congratulations  which  I 
am  confident  will  be  reciprocated.   Very  truly  yours,  E.  E.  Hudson,  Chairman  Teachers'  Committee. 

Give  me  your  individual  judgment  of  a  teacher,  and  1  will  bank  on  it,  said  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  of  Utica, 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  interview  for  the  recommendation  of  teachers.  But  there  i<  nothing  mysterious  about  the  way 
we  reach  our  opinion  of  teachers.  We  have  no  gift  of  mind  reading,  and  have  on  the  whole  considerable  less  confidence 
in  our  off  hand  impressions  of  a  teacher  than  when  we  began.  Every  year  we  are  in  the  work  we  put  more  trust  in  evi- 
dence, less  in  impressions.  We  want  to  know  a  teacher's  record,  from  those  he  refers  to  and  from  those  he  doesn't  re- 
fer to,  and  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  say  we  know  just  where  a  certain  man  should  be  put  we  have  got  together  a  good 
deal  of  testimony  as  to  his  history,  his  position,  and  his  character.  Our  methods  of  learning  about  teachers  are  thor- 
ough and  usually  successful;  so  when  we  make  a  statement  about  a  man  it  may  usually  be  depended  on.  Whatever  we 
say,  we  mean  to  be  so  careful  and  sure  and  moderate  in  saying  that  others  may  bank  on  it. 

Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  formerly  president  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, says  in  the  Colorado  School-Journal  for  December,  1891:  "The  committee  in  securing  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  for 
an  evening  lecture  at  the  association  have  given  ample  guaranty  of  a  pleasant  as  well  as  interesting  evening.  Mr. 
Bardeen,  a  classmate  at  Yale  of  Superintendent  Coy,  is  one  of  the  few  level-headed  and  all-'round  school  men  of  the 
land.  He  has  not  often  been  found  with  the  extreme  wing  of  any  advance  movement,  but  steadily  both  through  his 
paper,  the  School  Bulletin,  and  from  the  platform,  taken  a  position  near  the  center,  where  the  movement  has  been  con- 
stant and  steady  and  from  which  one  is  never  obliged  to  retreat  because  of  indiscreet  and  hasty  steps.  He  is  probably 
the  best  authority  today  in  the  country  on  ability  and  qualifications  of  men  and  women  candidates  for  given  positions, 
with  whom  he  has  any  acquaintance,  and  his  acquaintances  are  thousands,  acquired  through  a  long  life  in  the  educa- 
tional field.   He  should  and  will  be  very  welcome  in  Colorado." 

Judge  Ruggles,  when  State  Sut)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  Sept.  22,  1885:  "I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acqnaintance  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Poland,  but  I  know  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  who  vouches  for  him,  and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  his  sound 
judgment  that  any  statement  he  may  make  as  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Poland,  I  am  sure  may  be  implicitly  and  safely  relied  on; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  anything  he  may  deem  proper  to  say  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  and  standing  of 
Mr.  Poland  as  a  teacher  in  this  State."  That  he  was  safe  in  this  instance  is  pretty  well  proved  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Poland  is  now  himself  the  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  last  month  reappointed  for  three  years. 

MORAL— Send  us  two  dollars,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  at  once  and  blanks  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled 
up  by  you  with  the  information  necessary  to  secure  you  the  place  you  are  best  fitted  for. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  "W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST,  WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION.  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
TEACHERS'  BOOKS  WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK: 


McMurry's  General  Method. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  pedagogy  published.  $  .75 

Hewett's  Pedagogy  $.85 

Hewett's  Psychology  $.85 

Walks  Abroad. 

By  Hawley  Smith.  Every  reader  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  want  a  copy  of  this  book  for  the  library. 
It  includes  all  the  papers  under  the  title  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Price,  in  cloth, 
50  cents;  paper  $  .25 

Teacher's  Examiner. 

Giving  a  general  review  of  the  Common  and  High 
School  studies  in  a  series  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
Price  $1.00 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

D.  P.  Page.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  $1.00 

DeGarmo's  Essentials  of  Method  %  .65 

How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Coun- 
try School. 

Welch.  A  thorough  exposition  of  classification 
and  organization  in  school  work.     Price   $  .50 

What  Words  Say. 

A  simple  and  practical  book  on  the  formation  of 
English  words  from  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  By  the 
help  of  this  book, any  bright  country  school  teacher  can 
make  great  progress  in  this  fascinating  study.  Price . .  $  .50 

Lange's  Apperception. 

Translated  by  the  Herbart  Club  $1.00 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 

Original  form  (paper)  $  .50 


Outlines  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Callahan.  Designed  to  aid  teachers  in  the  as- 
signment of  lessons,  and  for  use  by  pupils  in  pre- 
paring the  lesson.   Paper  ,  $.15 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  McMukrt.  A  charming  book  for 
supplementary  reading  and  Primary  History 
classes.   Board  $  .50 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  $.35 

Teachers'  edition  $.40 

Robinson  Crusoe,  35c.;  Teachers'  edition  40 

Tales  of  Troy,  Illustrated;  cloth  $.40 

Black  Beauty  (paper)  $.15 

Evolution  of  Dodd  (paper)  $.25 
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HERBART,  HEGEL,  AND  THE  WILL. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


At  the  Cleveland  meeting  there  was  a 
battle  between  the  author  of  the  report 
on  the  Correlation  of  Studies  and  those 
who  held  that  the  report  did  not  discuss 
the  subject  of  Correlation  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  this  country.  In  the  return 
fire  of  Dr.  Harris  he  declared  that  Her- 
bart's  pedagogy  was  vitiated  by  his  denial 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and,  therefore 
of  moral  responsibility.  This  declaration 
from  this  source  staggered  audience  and 
combatants  and  compels  all  to  examine 
their  foundations  anew  to  discover  the 
ground  for  so  annihilating  a  statement. 
A  pedagogy  that  denies  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  the  non-philosophic  man  un- 
derstands this  term,  would  be  like  the 
drama  of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark. 

The  art  of  education,  as  practiced 
throughout  the  world,  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  will  is  free,  as  the 
common  man  counts  freedom,  to  choose 
between  conflicting  desires. 

An  analysis  of  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind  may  help 
us  to  understand  what  is  the  ground 
for  the  statement  that  Herbart,  who 
claims  to  make  moral  education  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  educational  en- 
deavor, denies  the  possibility  of  moral 
education  or  moral  conduct. 

All  mind  activity  is  of  the  nature  of 
will,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word.  The 
self  is  essentially  a  doer.  The  first  mus- 
cular reaction  against  the  stimulus  of  en- 
vironment, seen  in  the  infant,  is  an  act 
of  unconscious  will.  It  is  the  self  seek- 
ing in  a  blind,  instinctive  way  to  realize 
itself.  All  the  activities  of  nature  are 
acts  of  will  in  this  large  sense  of  the 
word.  And  who  is  willing  to  say  that 
they  are  not  conscious  acts  of  the  abso- 


lute self  in  one  phase  of  his  self  realiza- 
tion? The  growth  of  mind  is  marked  bj 
its  progress  from  blind  impulse  to  delib- 
erate choice;  from  mechanism  to  freedom; 
from  unconscious  involuntary  will  to 
conscious  volition.  The  infant  is  poten- 
tially a  self  determining  and  self-deter- 
mined being;  actually,  it  is  less  than  the 
dumb  brute.  The  function  of  education 
is  to  seek  to  make  actual  these  potential- 
ities. The  child's  first  conscious  sensa- 
tion is  the  reaction  of  the  self  or  wiU 
against  the  impressions  of  the  senses. 
Perception  is  a  different  reaction  of  the 
self  against  sensation,  transmuting  inner 
feeling  into  outer  knowledge.  Memory 
is  the  reaction  of  the  inner  self  against 
objective  perception,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  self  realizes  itself  in  feeling  as 
well  as  in  knowledge.  Blind,  impulsive^ 
instinctive  acts  give  pleasure  or  paiji. 
The  memory  of  these  makes  it  possible 
for  the  self  to  create  desires  or  aversions. 
A  desire  is  a  feeling,  but  it  is  more  than 
mere  feeling.  It  is  judgment  or  knowl- 
edge also.  The  self  not  only  compares 
its  present  self  with  the  ideal  of  itself 
experiencing  pleasure,  but  it  knows  and 
calls  for  the  object  that  gives  the  pleas- 
ure. If  the  judgment  declares  this 
attainable  the  impulse  pushes  on  to  its 
attainment. 

Now  the  contention  is  that  these  are 
all  acts  of  the  self  seeking  for  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  self  in  these  different 
forms  of  psychical  activity.  They  may  be 
instinctive,  impulsive,  or  intentional — 
that  is,  seeing  the  end  and  moving 
toward  it.  They  are  the  self  doing  some- 
thing; working  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously toward  an  end.  This  activity  of 
the  self  is  essentially  a  will  activity  as 
we  have  said,  the  different  phases  of  it 
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being  called  perception,  desire,  end  or 
purpose,  pleasure,  judgment,  etc.  But 
up  to  this  point  the  self  has  not  recog- 
nized itself  as  will.  That  recognition 
comes  when  it  experiences  a  conflict  of 
desires;  that  is,  when  the  self  imagines 
itself  in  two  or  more  possible  and  attain- 
able pleasurable  states,  and  can  realize 
only  one.  What  this  one  shall  be  must  be 
determined  by  deliberation.  Impulse, 
unguided,  will  no  longer  serve.  The  self 
chooses  between  these  desires.  What  its 
choice  shall  be  depends  upon  what  sort 
of  self  has  been  developed  up  to  that 
point.  Growth  is  a  process  of  organizing 
the  self  in  conformity  to  one  or  another 
principle,  Theself  chooses  which  one  of  the 
)  conflicting  desires  it  will  realize.  This 
immediately  becomes  a  motive  and  the 
impulse  as  volition  is  set  free  to  realize 
this  imagined  experience.  We  see  that 
the  motive  is  made  by  the  self;  in  fact 
that  it;is  th3  self  essentially.  And  the 
self  believes  while  it  is  making  its  choice 
that  it  is  free  to  select  one  or  another  de- 
sire as  seems  best.  It  can  even  select 
what  it  knows  to  be  an  unworthy  desire 
and  suffer  remorse  for  its  deed.  In  short 
the  self  can  consciously  act  the  fool, 
or  the  knave. 

The  point  is  that  the  self,  which  has 
from  the  beginning  been  unconsciously, 
or  impulsively,  or  instinctively  willing, 
has  now  for  the  first  time  come  to  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  a  willing  being, 
and  that  choice  and  volition  are  among 
his  endowments.  We  have  now  reached 
the  development  in  consciousness  of  the 
will  proper,  the  voluntary  will,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  impelling  energy 
which  we  have'  called  impulse  and  in- 
stmct.  The  more  completely  the  self 
becomes  organized  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  or  absolute  will, 
the  freer  it  believes  itself  to  be.  It  sees 
that  the  highest  end  of  its  being  is  the 
attainment  of  rational  freedom, — a  free- 
dom that  is  reasonable. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  one  in  reflecting 
upon  this  common  experience  of  all  who 
have  studied  themselves,  should  so  em- 
phasize the  freedom  of  the  self  that  it 
would  seem  to  transcend  all  the  other 
activities  of  mind  and  being  wholly  in- 
different to  desire  and  every  other  sub- 
ordinate function  would  "decline  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  without  thanks" 
when  offered  by  the  Evil  One.  This  tran- 


scendental will  would  thus  seem  to  have 
the  power  to  disregard  all  of  the  results 
of  education,  and  set  them  at  nought  in 
determining  its  choices.  Instead  of  free- 
dom according  to  reason  this  would  seem 
to  be  freedom  regardless  of  reason,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  caprice.  A  per- 
son holding  such  a  view  would  find  little 
encouragement  to  labor  for  the  better 
education  of  the  race. 

On  the  other  hand  the  architectural 
(mechanical)  element  in  mind  growth 
may  be  so  emphasized  that  the  freedom  of 
the  will  seems  to  disappear  and  man  be- 
comes an  animated  machine,  and  nothing 
more.  Education  still  is  important  for 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  life,  but  the 
being  to  be  educated  has  lost  his  dignity 
and  is  not  worth  what  it  costs  to  give 
him  the  training  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. 

If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  study  of 
the  human  being  himself,  with  eye  and 
ear  open  to  the  suggestions  which  the  uni- 
verse makes  of  a  universal  mind  as  the 
source  of  all  mind  activity,  we  shall  see 
indications  that  he  is  potentially  the  pos- 
sessor of  transcendental  freedom,  but 
that  this  is  something  to  be  made  actual 
through  eons  of  development,  and  that 
when  achieved  it  will  recognize  the  so- 
called  mechanical  elements  of  mind  as  the 
form  through  which  its  transcendental 
freedom  is  to  realize  itself. 

To  believe  in  transcendental  freedom 
of  will  in  the  absolute  and  universal  sense 
and  to  affirm  the  actual,  realized  tran- 
scendental freedom  of  the  human  will  are 
two  very  different  things.  Practically, 
then,  so  far  as  the  school  master  is  con- 
cerned, the  transcendental  freedom  of  the 
child's  will  may  well  be  left  to  the  life  be- 
yond for  its  full  realization,  and  we  can 
profitably  spend  our  energies  in  trying  to 
lead  this  terrestrial  phase  of  will  to  mould 
the  mechanical  activities  of  mind  into  an 
intelligent,  beautiful,  and  good  human 
character.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  while 
we  live  on  this  earth,  the  self  will  ever 
have  to  choose  between  conflicting  de- 
sires in  the  creation  of  its  motives,  and 
it  is  true  that  desire  will  ever  be  a  potent 
influence  in  determining  conduct.  This 
will  call  for  all  that  influence  which  the 
Herbartians  include  under  the  name  of 
interest,  to  lead  the  child  so  to  organize 
his  inner  self  that  this  great  concept 
mass,  or  mechanical  self,  thus  organized, 
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shall  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  po- 
tentially free  but  feeble  will  in  its  efforts 
to  hold  the  self  loyal  to  its  idea  of  duty. 


It  has  been  affirmed  that  freedom  of 
will  involves  its  "elevation  above  the 
total  field  of  interest. "  Whether  this  shall 
be  so  or  not,  when  man  shall  have  fully  re- 
alized this  freedom,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  that  in  his  life  it  is  so  elevated. 

The  test  of  the  moral  quality  of  an 
act  has  been  declared  to  be  its  con- 
formity to  "duty."  Duty  is  the  motive 
to  action,  and  not  desire,  it  is  said. 
But  is  not  duty  itself  a  desire  of  a 
higher  order?  In  a  deliberate  act  of 
obedience  to  duty  has  not  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve my  integrity  prevailed  in  the  con- 
flict of  desires,  over  those  of  a  lower  or- 
der. I  desire  to  do  what  is  due  both  to 
others  and  to  my  higher  and  better  self. 
This  desire  being  chosen  by  the  self  be- 
comes a  motive,  to  the  realization  of 
which  the  impelling  energies  of  the  soul 
converge.  In  what  respect  is  the  pro- 
cess of  erecting  duty  into  a  motive  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  creating 
a  motive  out  of  the  desire  for  sensuous 
pleasure.  We  do  not  imply  that  the  ab- 
solute self,  who  is  the  actualized  trans- 
cendental will,  is  not  free  from  conflict- 
ing desires  in  all  of  his  acts,  just  as  the 
best  developed  man  is  in  some  of  his. 
But  a  human  being  reaches  this  condition 
of  freedom  through  discipline,  and  this 
discipline  is  hastened  by  awakening  a 
lively  interest  in  the  realization  by  the 
self  of  the  higher  and  nobler  desires  in 
the  place  of  those  that  are  ignoble  and 
base. 

The  writer  seeks  in  vain  for  any  teach- 
ings of  Herbart  which  deny  the  power 
of  the  self  to  choose  between  conflicting 
desires.  Man,  he  teaches,  believes  him- 
self free  to  choose  one  or  another,  and  in 
this  consciousness  of  freedom  lies  his 
own  sense  of  responsibility;  and  because 
of  his  own  freedom  he  charges  his  fellow 
men  with  similar  responsibility.  It  is 
the  self  that  chooses  between  its  desires. 
What  it  shall  choose  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  self  that  has  been  developed. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  that 
education  which  shall  impel  to  the  crea- 
tion of  that  higher  order  of  motives 
which  we  call  moral,  or  those  in  which 
the  sense  of  duty  is  involved. 

The  error  in  our  thinking  seems  to  be 


that  we  set  up  duty  in  the  abstract  as  a 
motive  of  action.  There  is  no  such  ex- 
isting thing  as  duty  in  the  abstract. 
Duty  is  always  a  concrete  relation,  and 
we,  as  teachers,  are  concerned  with  it  in 
the  actual  experiences  of  life. 

Is  there  not,  also,  a  wrong  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  term  "transcendental  will?" 
In  so  far  as  it  has  any  practical  signifi- 
cance to  the  teacher,  the  will  is  transcen- 
dental in  that  it  is  the  source  and  ground 
of  all  life  experience.  It  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  self,  which  creates  knowledge 
and  feeling  in  the  process  and  as  a  means 
of  its  own  growth  and  ultimate  perfec- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  the  transcendental 
activity  of  all  transcendental  activities. 
In  short,  all  psychical  activities  are  but 
different  phases  of  the  self  or  will,  which 
eventually  grows  into  the  consciousness 
of  its  true  nature  of  freedom,  as  has  been 
shown  above.  But  this  freedom  is  a  ra- 
tional freedom,  and  can  be  realized  only 
by  conformity  to  the  laws  of  its  being,  as 
they  express  themselves  in  knowledge 
and  feeling. 

It  will  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  an 
undue  emphasis  of  a  point  in  metaphysics 
shall  blind  the  eyes  of  those  of  us  who 
are  not  metaphysicians  to  the  actual 
psychological  processes  by  which  the 
mind  grows,  and  the  supreme  need  of 
making  skillful  use  of  the  desires  and  of 
interest  to  promote  this  growth. 

Interest  is  a  consciousness  of  worth  to 
the  self  of  the  thingcontemplated.  Unless 
this  consciousness  of  its  worth  is  present 
there  is  no  interest  in  it.  The  great 
function  of  education  is  to  make  the 
child  conscious  of  the  superior  worth  to 
himself  of  the  higher  and  better  things 
of  life;  that  is,  to  arouse  his  interest  in 
them.  "Pure  will"  will  prove  a  broken 
staff  when  the  feelings  of  children  are 
ignored.  The  schools  have  been  ignoring 
interest  and  emphasizing  "pure  will" 
until  we  have  gotten  into  a  wooden  mech- 
anism in  school  teaching  that  has  been 
holding  as  one  of  its  tenets  that  the 
more  uninteresting  a  study  is  the  better 
it  is  for  the  discipline  of  the  will.  We 
must  correct  this  evil  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  upon  interest  in  our  teaching. 
This  is  the  great  mission  of  the  Her- 
bartians  in  this  country,  and  of  thousands 
of  others  of  us  who  are  not  Herbartians. 
In  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  is 
not  a '  ^simonpurt''  Herbartian  in  America ; 
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nor  is  there  such  a  Hegelian.    But  there  duly,  if  not  consciously,  the  doctrine  of 

are  those  who  emphasize   unduly    the  the  transcendental  freedom  of  the  will,  by 

mechanism  that  is  involved  in  education;  their  drill  upon  forms, 
while  there  are  others  that  emphasize  un- 


SHALL  WE  TEACH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

PRIN.  E.  G.  COOLEY,  LAGRANGE,  ILL. 


The  first  one  hundred  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence  was  a  period  of  territorial 
growth  and  development.  Every  accre- 
tion of  territory,  its  assimilation  into  the 
body  politic,  brought  up  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  status  of  slave  and  free  labor, 
the  right  of  the  federal  government  to 
acquire  and  control  the  organization  of 
new  territory.  The  question  of  state 
rights  under  the  constitution  was  the 
question  of  the  hour,  and  the  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer  and  the  great  military 
chieftain  were  the  most  impressive  and 
important  personages  upon  the  stage  of 
American  politics.  The  problem  of  in- 
terpreting the  constitution  so  as  to  rec- 
oncile the  claims  of  "manifest  destiny" 
with  the  wording  of  that  instrument  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  jurists,  and  the  economist 
in  public  life  did  not  exist,  and  was  not 
missed.  Men's  views  on  the  tariff  were 
determined  mainly,  not  by  economic 
principles,  but  by  political  ones.  Other 
considerations  seemed  and  probably  were 
so  much  more  important  to  the  states- 
men of  that  period  than  the  economic  one 
that  they  justified  their  position  on  many 
economic  questions  by  political  consider- 
ations. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  eras, 
I  think  we  may  regard  the  present  per- 
iod as  one  of  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions. We  think  less  of  constitutional 
interpretation  as  regards  territorial 
growth  and  more  about  its  interpreta- 
tion in  relation  to  questions  involving 
the  rights  of  labor  and  capital.  Our  in- 
terest in  Gov.  Altgeld's  controversy  with 
President  Cleveland  did  not  hinge  upon 
our  interest  in  the  rights  of  the  great 
state  of  Illinois,  but  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  men  in  regard  to  the  in- 
dustrial controversy  between  Mr.  Pull- 
man and  the  Railway  Union.  Men, 
generally,  who  were  against  the  strikers 


commended  President  Cleveland's  action 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out 
just  what  the  question  of  states'  rights 
involved  was,  and  vice  versa. 

A  construction  of  the  constitution  that 
will  harmonize  with  modern  social  and 
economic  conditions  is  demanded.  You 
can  not  silence  either  corporations  or 
labor  unions  by  raising  some  constitu- 
tional difficulty  and  quoting  what  the 
"fathers"  said  about  it.  The  day  of  be- 
lief in  the  literal  inspiration  of  their  work 
is  past.  As  Prof.  Alexander  Johnston 
says,  "The  great  American  Republic 
seems  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  in 
which  it  must  meet  and  solve  a  new 
problem — the  reconcilement  of  democ- 
racy with  the  modern  conditions  of  pro- 
duction!" Prof.  Ely  in  a  recent  book 
says,  "The  time  was  when  the  study  of 
the  classic  languages  was  the  center  of 
human  learning  and  the  chief  means  of 
education;  and  with  right,  for  no  other 
line  of  knowledge  presented  so  carefully 
formulated  and  accurate  results.  Years 
ago  this  supremacy  was,  in  a  measure, 
transferred  to  the  physical  sciences;  and 
again  with  reason,  for  their  importance 
and  the  accurate  results  obtained  merited 
the  attention  they  received.  May  we 
not  expect  in  view  of  the  immensity  of 
the  social  problems  now  before  us  de- 
manding speedy  settlement,  that  the 
science  of  society,  and  the  study  of  those 
relations  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
perfect,  will  without  disparagement  of  pre- 
vious subjects  of  interest  receive  the  pri- 
mary attention  of  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  public? 

The  teaching  of  civics  in  the  past  has 
been  done  mainly  in  colleges,  and  has  in- 
cluded some  work  in  both  the  political 
and  economic  sciences.  Some  attention 
has  been  given  of  late,  in  our  secondary 
schools,  to  political  science,  but  it  has 
usually  been  confined  to  an  analysis  of 
the  constitution  according  to  Townsend^ 
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with,  in  some  especially  favored  local- 
ities, a  little  study  of  local  and  state 
government.  The  time  has  come,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  civics  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  should  include  some 
teaching  of  economics  and  possibly  soci- 
ology. The  elements  of  these  subjects 
can  be  taught  successfully  to  our  high 
school  youth,  and  their  interest  and  pres- 
ent importance  demand  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  college  reaches  too  few  of 
our  young  people  to  bring  about  that 
general  training  in  economics  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  country  where  the  people 
rule.  We  cannot  safely  leave  over  90 
per  cent  of  our  voters  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  every  demagogue  and  charlatan 
who  has  a  patent  cure-all  for  our  financial 
ailments.  No  one  will  seriously  contend 
that  the  newspaper,  the  rostrum,  or  even 
the  pulpit,  can  be  trusted  to  disseminate 
the  knowledge  or  afford  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  vote  intelli- 
gently on  the  tariff  or  the  silver  question. 
Can  we  trust  to  the  wisdom  and  disin- 
terestedness of  the  wire-pullers  who 
manipulate  our  political  parties  and  man- 
ufacture their  platforms?  The  youth 
who  votes  as  his  father  did  when  envi- 
ronment and  interests  were  different  will 
be  a  dangerous  factor  in  politics  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  high  school  youth  is  interested  in 
economics.  He  thinks  in  some  manner 
about  the  questions  of  the  day,  whether 
you  teach  him  or  not.  This  interest  must 
be  quickened  and  enlightened.  Prof. 
James  says,  "That  many  instincts  ripen 
at  a  certain  age  and  then  fade  away.  A 
consequence  of  this  law  is,  that  if  during 
the  time  of  such  an  instinct's  vivacity 
objects  adequate  to  arouse  it  are  met 
with,  a  habit  of  acting  on  them  is  formed, 
which  remains  when  the  original  instinct 
has  passed  away;  but  that  if  no  such 
objects  are  met  with,  then  no  habit  will 
be  formed,  and  later  on  in  life  when  the 
animal  meets  the  objects  he  will  alto- 
gether fail  to  react  as  at  the  earlier  epoch 
he  would  instinctively  have  done.  In 
human  instincts  the  law  of  transiency  is 
corroborated  on  the  widest  scale  by  the 
alternation  of  different  interests  and  pas- 
sions as  life  goes  on.  With  the  child, 
life  is  all  play  and  fairy-tales  and  learn- 
ing the  external  properties  of  things; 
with  the  youth,  it  is  bodily  exercises  of  a 
more  systematic  sort,  novels  of  the  real 


world,  boon-fellowship  and  love,  nature, 
travel  and  adventure,  science  and  phi- 
losophy; with  the  man,  ambition  and 
policy,  acquisitiveness,  responsibility  to 
others,  and  the  selfish  battle  of  life.  In 
all  pedagogy  the  great  thing  is  to  strike 
the  iron  while  hot,  and  to  seize  the  wave 
of  the  pupil's  interest  in  each  successive 
subject  before  its  ebb  has  come,  so  that 
knowledge  may  be  got  and  a  habit  of 
skill  acquired — a  headway  of  interest,  in 
short,  secured,  on  which  afterward  the 
individual  may  securely  float."  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  failure  of  former  teachers 
to  seize  the  wave  of  interest  in  economic 
questions,  and  to  secure  knowledge  and 
skill  in  dealing  with  economic  questions,, 
may  account  for  some  of  the  prevailing 
apathy  of  the  educated  classes  and  their 
consequent  failure  to  interest  themselves 
in  these  questions.  Dr.  Parkhurst  may 
awaken  a  spasm  of  interest,  but  every- 
one, I  think,  has  misgivings  about  the 
length  of  time  such  people  can  be  kept 
interested  in  governmental  and  social 
reform. 

For  the  youth  then  who  goes  to  college 
the  study  of  economics  would  be  very 
valuable,  if  not  indispensable.  People, 
college  professors  especially,  used  to  talk 
about  natural  science  as  something  bet- 
ter postponed  until  the  college  career 
was  undertaken.  But  nowadays  we  re- 
alize that  the  youth  who  does  and  who 
does  not  go  to  college  must  be  taught 
elementary  science,  both  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  If  he  goes  to  col- 
lege and  begins  his  biology,  etc.,  there,, 
he  will  always  be  hampered  by  his  lack 
of  early  training.  Many  eminent  m^n  of 
science  have  in  after  years  expressed 
their  regret  that  they  were  not  taught  to 
observe,  to  classify,  etc.,  when  young, 
when  their  natural  interests,  as  James 
says,  were  in  the  external  properties  of 
things.  I  believe  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  economics.  We  must  teach  something 
of  the  subject  at  least  as  early  as  in  the 
high  school. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  that  we  depend  upon  the  incidental 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  connection 
with  History  and  Civil  Government, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  poor  one.  It  loses 
sight,  very  largely,  of  the  most  important 
side  of  the  subject  as  a  part  of  our  pro- 
grams. It  over-emphasizes  the  knowl- 
edge-side of   the  study  and  underesti- 
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•mates  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  and 
•culture  agent.  To  be  sure  we  must  have 
knowledge,  must  concentrate  attention 
upon  it  if  we  get  any  training  out  of  it. 
But  the  power  to  collect  it,  to  classify 
and  interpret  it,  and  apply  the  principles 
obtained  to  concrete  phenomena  is  what 
we  are  after.  This  power  can  be  best 
obtained  by  teaching  the  subject  by 
itself  and  for  itself,  and  not  as  incidental 
to  something  else.  This  is  not  an  ob- 
jection to  teaching  something  of  Eco- 
nomics, Literature,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  History  for  illustrative  purposes, 
to  broaden  the  view  of  that  subject.  My 
•contention  is  that  Economics  affords  a 
special  training  indispensable  to  the 
man  who  wishes  to  think  clearly  upon 
-economic  questions  and  important  enough 
to  justify  us  in  giving  it  a  place  in  our 
high  school  programs;  that  the  way  to 
learn  to  do  this  clear  thinking  on  economic 
questions  is  to  think  in  those  questions  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  knows 
what  he  is  teaching  th«  subject  for. 

Furthermore,  the  knowledge-side,  per 
se,  of  Political  Economy,  is  a  troubled 
one.  The  stock  of  principles  and  laws 
that  one  can  safely  teach  dogmatically  is 
very  small.  Economists  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  meaning  of  such  fundamental 
terms  as  wealth,  value,  capital,  etc. 
Economists  dispute  the  Law  of  Dimin- 
ishing Returns,  the  Law  of  Population, 
Adam  Smith's  "Canons  of  Taxation," 
etc.  If  you  were  to  take  the  contro- 
verted definitions,  laws,  and  principles 
out  of  Political  Economy  you  would  have 
nothing  left  worth  teaching.  The  con- 
stant collision  of  economic  principles 
with  our  moral  and  economic  preposses- 
sions makes  itself  felt  in  every  discus- 
sion of  them,  and,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
remarked,  "the  demonstrations  of  Euclid 
would  not  have  commanded  universal  as- 
sent if  they  had  been  applicable  to  the 
pursuits  and  fortunes  of  individuals." 

Ruskin  says,  "Modern  education,  for 
the  most  part,  signifies  giving  people  the 
faculty  of  thinking  wrong  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  of  importance  to  them." 
Now,  thinking  on  social  and  economic 
problems  is  vitiated  by  a  cocksureness, 
bred,  perhaps,  by  the  precise  character 
of  the  training  given  in  our  schools  in 
such  subjects  as  Mathematics  and  the 
Languages.  One  valuable  feature  of  the 
study  of  Economics  lies  in  the  hypothet- 


ical character  of  the  science,  or  art,  as 
you  choose  to  call  it.  Political  Economy 
deals  with  probabilities;  it  does  not  at- 
tain certainty,  at  least  in  its  applications 
to  concrete  phenomena.  It  obliges  stu- 
dents to  collect  and  classify  data,  to 
frame  hypotheses  that  will  interpret  the 
facts  so  collected  and  classified,  to  bring 
the  hypothesis  and  principles  deduced  to 
the  test  of  concrete  example.  The  stu- 
dent holds  his  hypothesis  subject  to  mod- 
ification or  rejection,  if  it  fails  to  meet 
the  test  of  facts.  In  fact,  it  is  admirably 
fitted  for  training  the  student  for  prac- 
tical life.  In  practical  life  probability  is 
our  guide,  and  we  act  in  business  on  hy- 
potheses provisionally  made,  or  accepted 
ready  made,  and  hold  these  hypotheses, 
if  we  are  successful,  constantly  subject 
to  revision.  The  great  thinkers  in  Eco- 
nomics, in  spite  of  the  impression  to  the 
contrary,  were  practical  men,  some  of 
them  men  who  had  made  fortunes  and 
reputations  in  the  business  world. 

Speaking  generally.  Economics  affords 
a  discipline  in  the  application  of  princi- 
ples to  concrete  phenomena;  a  discipline 
in  the  difficult  process  of  suspending  con- 
clusions until  all  data  possible  are  col- 
lected; a  discipline  in  looking  at  all  sides 
of  a  question;  in  sifting  and  sorting 
phenomena,  disregarding  the  temporary 
and  unessential  and  selecting  the  perma- 
nent factors  in  economic  change;  in  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  really  observed  and 
inferences  commonly  bound  up  with  ob- 
servations; a  discipline  in  the  use  of 
language,  in  learning  to  use  general 
names  in  common  use,  with  a  steadily- 
fixed,  precisely-determined  meaning. 

To  afford  some  evidence  that  pupils  of 
high  school  age  are  capable  of  getting 
this  culture  and  discipline,  I  asked  my 
class  to  put  down  in  writing  what  they 
thought  the  study  had  done  for  them,  I 
will  give  some  of  them,  stating  that  no 
clue  as  to  what  I  expected  them  to  say 
was  given,  and  that  the  class  in  Economics 
is  a  very  ordinary  one. 

1.  The  study  of  Political  Economy  has 
helped  me  in  various  ways.  First,  by 
making  newspaper  articles  on  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day  easier  to  understand 
and  by  awakening  more  interest  in  me  to 
read  the  papers.  Secondly,  while  per- 
haps the  study  has  not  changed  my 
views  on  any  one  subject,  it  has  strength- 
ened   them   and   made  me  think  more 
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about  the  reasons  for  holding  the  views. 
Thirdly,  it  has  tended  somewhat  to 
strengthen  ray  reasoning  powers  not 
only  in  the  study  of  Economics  but  also 
in  other  studies. 

2.  Political  Economy  has  been  to  me 
most  helpful,  making  me  more  critical  in 
reading,  broadening  my  views,  and  mak- 
ing me  more  charitable  in  judging  those 
that  differ  in  opinion  from  me;  for  in 
considering  both  sides  of  a  question  I 
have  found  that  there  is  good  in  each. 

I  find  that  articles  on  socialism,  pro- 
tection, free-trade,  etc.,  attract  my  at- 
tention and  interest  me  as  they  never 
have  before. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  more  intelligent 
idea  of  the  needs  of  present  society  and 
of  the  methods  suggested  for  improve- 
ment. 

3.  It  has  aroused  in  me  an  interest  in 
€Conomic  questions  and  forced  me  to 
have  views  in  regard  to  them.  It  has 
forced  me  to  give  a  reason  for  my  views. 
In  some  cases,  failing  to  sufficiently  sup- 
port my  views,  I  have  been  led  to  change 
or  modify  them.  It  has  thus  made  me 
more  critical,  and  more  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  It  has  led  me  to 
place  less  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  all 
time-honored  dogmas.  It  has  given  me 
some  understanding  of  the  great  political 
and  social  questions  and  a  conception  of 
their  great  importance.  It  thus  leads 
me  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  subject 
and  to  learn  more  instead  of  forgetting. 

4.  What  did  the  study  of  Political 
Economy  do  for  me?  First  of  all,  it 
taught  me  to  consider  both  sides  of  every 
question;  in  other  words,  not  to  be  so 
positive  in  my  own  views  as  not  to  see 
something  in  the  views  of  other  people. 
Secondly,  it  instilled  a  new  and  deeper 
meaning  into  my  personal  political  ideas 
or  connections.  Thirdly,  it  threw  a  new 
light  on  my  understanding  of  political 
and  newspaper  reading.  Fourthly,  it 
^ave  me  a  better  conception  of  our 
National  politics.  And  finally,  it  gave 
me  five  months  of  very  enjoyable  class 
study. 

5.  The  study  of  Political  Economy  has 
helped  me  to  be  able  to  concentrate  my 
mind  on  subjects  that  are  dry  and  un- 
interesting so  as  to  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  them,  and  since  studying  it 
I  find  that  1  am  able  to  learn  a  long. 


hard  lesson  in  much  less  time  than 
formerly. 

Before  studying  Political  Economy, 
without  giving  the  question  any  thought, 
I  would  accept  the  opinion  of  a  person 
for  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect, 
or  who  I  thought  had  had  enough  exper- 
ience to  know  the  correct  view.  For- 
merly I  gave  very  little  thought  to  the 
opinion  contrary  to  the  one  I  had  ac- 
cepted; now  when  I  accept  a  theory,  I 
want  to  know  both  views  of  it,  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  and  all  about  it. 
I  used  to  think  questions  of  the  day, 
which  should  have  interested  me, 
dry  and  bothersome,  now  since  I  under- 
stand them  to  a  slight  degree,  they  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  me. 

6.  I  think  that  political  economy  has 
exerted  its  influence  in  liberalizing  my 
way  of  thinking  on  those  so  complicated 
political  questions.  For  example,  when  we 
commenced  the  study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, I  had  some  grounds  for  believing  that 
free-trade  was  desirable;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  my 
democratic  position  was  a  strong  repub- 
lican element  in  a  small  town  where  I 
used  to  live.  Now,  although  the  time  we 
have  devoted  to  Political  Economy  has 
been  short,  I  can  read  a  column  of  news 
with  a  better  perception  of  its  meaning 
than  I  did  before.  I  can  look  at  a  soci- 
alist without  wanting  to  lynch  him,  and 
can  understand  to  a  greater  extent  the 
circumstances  and  events  of  every  day 
life.  This  is  not  imagination.  I  can 
really  see  that  the  study  has  made  me 
less  superficial  and  more  liberal. 

I  can  corroborate  these  statements  and 
add  other  effects  of  which  they  are  prob- 
ably unconscious. 

In  teaching  Economics  there  is  a  con- 
stant danger  of  teaching  it  too  much 
from  a  speculative  point  of  view,  as  a 
science  that  deals  with  facts  long  since 
collected,  analyzed,  and  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples and  laws,  rather  than  as  an  evolu- 
tionary science  that  is  growing  and  must 
continue  to  grow  and  develop  to  meet 
the  changing  environments  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life.  Every  new  invention 
threatens  to  modify  existing  conclusions 
in  Economics.  The  new  facts  must  be 
taken  up,  analyzed,  and  interpreted,  and 
the  former  conclusion  must  be  harmon- 
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ized  with  them  or  the  conclusions  must 
be  modified  to  suit  the  facts.  A  practi- 
cal exercise  to  meet  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested is  to  be  found  in  our  daily  papers. 
This  does  not  mean  having  the  pupil  con- 
struct his  own  political  economy,  but 
means  sending  the  pupil  equipped  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
to  the  paper  for  verification  of  those 
principles.  He  may  find  that  his  prin- 
ciples are  not  principles  at  all. 

Another  danger  in  a  subject  that  makes 
use  of  the  facts  and  language  of  every 
day  life  is  that  of  careless  use  of  terms. 
There  is  a  constant  danger  of  talking 
about  the  subject,  or  something  suggested 
by  it,  instead  of  talking  to  the  point. 
The  prepossessions  due  to  the  use  of  the 
language  of  common  life  must  be  guarded 
against.  An  almost  daily  question  with 
me  for  the  first  weeks  is,  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  and  such  a  term  or  expres- 
sion? Sometimes  I  am  accused  of  badg- 
ering a  pupil  into  silence  by  this  constant 
criticism  of  his  ways  of  expressing  him- 
self. I  justify  myself  by  thinking  how 
a  lot  of  phrases  from  political  speeches 


and  party  platforms  serve  some  people  in 
place  of  thinking. 

Another  dangerous  tendency  is  that  of 
trying  to  justify  social  and  economic 
opinions  instead  of  solving  economic- 
problems;  trying  to  formulate  precepts- 
for  action  instead  of  investigating  prin- 
ciples. The  young  republican  or  demo- 
crat looks  for  justification  of  the  opinions- 
he  has  inherited  and  is  blind  to  anything 
else.  Insist,  as  Gen.  Walker  says,  "That 
the  economist,  as  such,  has  nothing  to- 
do  with  the  questions,  what  men  had  bet- 
ter do;  how  nations  should  be  governed;, 
or  what  regulations  should  be  made  for 
their  mutual  intercourse.  His  business 
is  to  trace  economic  effects  to  their 
causes,  leaving  it  to  the  philosopher  of 
every  day  life,  to  the  moralist  or  the 
statesman,  to  teach  how  men  and  nations- 
should  act  in  view  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciples so  established."  By  following 
Gen.  Walker's  advice  the  teacher  will 
come  nearer  to  doing  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject and  to  avoiding  trouble  with  his  pa- 
trons than  he  usually  does. 


THE  FAUST  CLUB. 


GEO.    P.  BROWN. 
III. 

The  members  of  our  club  will  find  that 
Goethe's  Faust,  like  every  other  great 
work  of  art,  is  to  be  understood  only  by 
repeated  reading  and  serious  study. 
The  reader  must  become  familiar  with 
the  text  and  learn  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  influence  of  the  movement,  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  along  in  its  current. 
He  will  see,  ere  long,  that  the  first  part 
recounts  a  psychological  experience  of 
Faust,  which  is,  in  a  general  sense,  the  ex- 
perienceof  other  men.  Toacertain  extent 
it  is  true  that  we  all  in  our  development 
pass  out  of  the  confiding, unquestioning  be- 
belief  in  traditions  and  the  teachings  of 
our  fathers,  into  scepticism  in  regard  to 
the  validity  of  most  that  passes  for 
knowledge,  and  the  rejection  of  the  faith 
of  man  in  the  truth  of  institutions.  If 
development  is  not  arrested  here — which 
too  often  happens — and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  know  possesses  one,  he  is  in  one 
way  or  another  led  to  a  "clearer  morn- 
ing." 


"A  good  man  through  obscurest  aspiration, 
Has  still  an  instinct  of  the  one  true  way." 

We  will  now  resume  our  observation 
of  Faust's  struggle  with  his  denial  that 
there  was  any  one  true  way  that  man 
could  know  and  follow  to  the  goal  of  hi& 
aspiration.  The  earth  spirit — the  spirit 
of  human  institutions,  which  appeared 
to  him  in  person  in  the  midst  of  flames — 
had  silenced  him  with  the  "thunder 
word"  that  he  had  no  power  to  compre- 
hend what  he  had  so  boldly  summoned  to 
his  presence.  The  only  thing  he  was 
able  to  understand  was  Wagner,  his 
famulus,  and  yet  his  master,  as  the 
earth  spirit  seems  to  declare.  Erudi- 
tion, learning  pursued  as  a  vocation  and 
divorced  from  immediate  and  sympathiz- 
ing contact  with  the  lives  of  men  is  Wag- 
ner. He  is  not  troubled  with  any  doubts 
as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  knows.  He, 
too,  has  his  aspiration  but  it  is  to  know 
because  knowledge  "stands  one  in  good 
stead."    He  says  on  entering: 
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""Pardon,  I  heard  your  declamation; 

'Twas  sure  an  old  Greek  tragedy  you  read? 
In  such  au'art  I  crave  some  preparation 

Since  now  it  stands  one  in  good  stead." 

This  conversation  between  Wagner 
.and  Faust  shows  the  contrast  between 
two  kinds  of  aspiration.  Faust  would 
know  the  substance,  the  marrow  of 
things,  and  having  such  knowledge  the 
art  or  form  of  its  utterance  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Wagner  aspires  for  the  knowl- 
*  -edge  of  forms: 
"Yet  through  delivery  orators  succeed; 
I  feel  that.I  am  far  behind  indeed." 

******** 

"Most  zealously  I  seek  for  erudition: 
Much  do  I  know— but  to  know  all  is  my  ambi- 
tion. 

The  first  publication  of  this  scene  was 
made  in  1773,  perhaps,  as  a  fragment 
which  ended  with  the  first  four  lines  of 
Faust's  soliloquy  on  page  26.  The  next 
forty-five  pages  of  the  poem  Goethe  was 
not  able  to  write  until  after  twenty-five 
more  years  of  experience  and  study. 
What  is  in  these  forty-five  pages  which 
he  found  himself  unable  to  utter  until  his 
hair  had  grown  gray?  The  reader  who 
is  sensitive  to  such  impressions  will  feel, 
rather  than  see,  the  larger  life  and  ex- 
perience which  these  next  pages  contain. 
Indeed  the  reader  will  be  helped  in  his 
efforts  to  interpret  any  part  of  the  poem 
by  knowing  the  time  and  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  written;  for  this  poem  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  auto-biography  of  Goethe. 

This  soliloquy  is  continued  to  the  logi- 
cal end  of  the  despair  into  which  Faust 
had  fallen  after  being  repelled  by  the 
world  spirit.  For  the  aspiring  Faust  to 
longer  endure  the  lot  of  a  Wagnerian 
professor  was  intolerable.  Neither  the 
university  nor  magic  could  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  his  soul.  He  would  die 
and  thus  end  all  strife  and  suspense. 
As  he  lifts  the  deadly  draught  to  his  lips 
the  Easter  bells  ring  out  the  triumphant 
acclaim : 

"Christ  is  arisen. 
Joy  to  the  mortal  one, 
Whom  the  unmerited, 
Clinging,  inherited 
Needs  did  imprison." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  immortality 
proved  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
This  simple  faith  of  his  childhood  knocks 
once  more  for  admission.    The  fact  of 


immortality  is  repeated  again  in  the  sad 
chorus  of  the  women: 

"With  spices  and  precious 
Balm  we  arrayed  Him; 
Faithful  and  gracious 
We  tenderly  laid  Him; 
Linen  to  bind  Him 
Cleanlily  wound  we; 
Ah!  when  we  would  find  Him, 
Christ  no  more  found  we! " 

To  which  the  chorus  of  angels  replies: 

"Christ  is  ascended! 
Bliss  hath  invested  Him — 
Woes  that  molested  Him, 
Trials  that  tested  Him, 

Gloriously  ended!" 

The  recollections  of  childhood  are  now 
wholly  aroused: 

"Once  heavenly  love  sent  down  a  burning  kiss 

Upon  my  brow  in  Sabbath  stillness  holy; 
And  filled  with  mystic  presage. 

Chimed  the  church  bell  slowly, 
And  prayer  dissolved  me  in  a  fervent  bliss. 
*  *  *  *  *         *  * 

Sound  on,  ye  hymns  of  heaven, 

So  sweet  and  mild! 
My  tears  gush  forth,  the  earth 
Takes  back  her  child!  " 

Then  follows  the  complaint  of  the  dis- 
ciples that  they  are  still  tied  to  earth 
while  Christ  sits  exalted.  To  which  the 
angels  make  reply  that  it  is  not  in 
heaven  but  on  earth  that  they  are  to  find 
the  Master,  by  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  visiting  those  in 
prison,  and   ministering   to   the  sick. 

These  "hymns  of  heaven"  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful  creations.  They  embody 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
church:  1.  The  doctrine  of  immortality 
as  shown  in  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  the  divine-human  being.  2. 
That  his  disciples  are  to  find  Him,  whom 
they  have  lost,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth,  where  each  loses  his  life  in 
the  service  of  others  and  thus  finds  the 
"Master  here." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  last  chorus 
of  the  angels  there  is  another  intimation 
of  the  outcome  of  this  poem.  Faust  is  to 
realize  in  himself  this  exhortation  to  seek 
the  truth  in  loving  ministration  to  his 
fellows.  The  native  child  faith,  that  the 
truth  can  be  known,  which  is  still  lurk- 
ing in  his  consciousness  is  sufficient  to 
turn  him  from  his  resolution  of  self- 
destruction.  He  will  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  see  what  revelations  the  Easter  fes- 
tival will  make. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

FLORENCE  M.   CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  VIII. 
Influences  at  Work. 


In  Broome  Township  the  work  has  been 
going  bravely  on.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  be- 
come weary  of  Theodore  at  home  but 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  firmness 
to  compel  him  to  return  to  school. 

The  120  square  rods  in  the  school  yard 
have  been  treated  as  so  many  acres.  The 
grounds  laid  out  on  paper  first,  divided 
into  meadow,  grain  fields,  garden  and 
pasture  lands,  and  then  by  actual  meas- 
urement the  plats  have  been  arranged 
and  separated  by  sticks  of  wood;  the  re- 
quired amount  of  fencing  ascertained, 
also  the  price  of  seeds  and  the  cost  of 
labor,  the  acreage,  profit  and  loss  of 
each  field.  The  school  house  has  been 
builded,  plastered,  papered,  and  painted 
many  times.  The  girls  have  consulted 
together  as  to  the  shades  of  furnisliing, 
the  amount  of  curtains,  carpeting,  and 
moulding  required,  after  dividing  it  into 
two  rooms.  The  school  building  and 
and  grounds  are  now  objects  of  special 
interest  to  each  one.  All  have  kept 
books.  Practical  compound  number  ta- 
bles are  fixed  in  their  minds.  Practical 
business  accounts  and  ideas  have  caused 
them  to  unconsciously  learn  book-keep- 
ing. The  winter's  wood  has  been  bought, 
cut  and  corded  in  the  space  calculated 
upon,  in  theory.  In  this  way  the  child- 
ren have  done  more  work  in  the  school 
room  and  outside  and  enjoyed  more 
happy  healthful  play  than  ever  before. 

The  little  motto  on  the  board  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  their  labor,  plans, 
and  studies,  holding  them  in  check  often 
from  undue  haste  or  eagerness  to  dis- 
cover which  one  might  do  the  most  in  his 
individual  field  of  labor.  Each  day  one 
of  the  pupils  has  brought  to  the  arith- 
metic class  an  order  for  groceries,  hard- 
ware, or  lumber,  and  another  has 
arranged  it  in  the  form  of  a  neat  bill. 
The  imaginary  proceeds  of  the  small  farm 
have  been  invested  in  some  way  or  put  at 
interest  or  used  for  the  benefit  of  some 
one.  Lua  sometimes  made  suggestions 
but  oftener,  by  simple  questions,  helped 
each  one  to  think  for  himself.  The  plans 
of  houses  and  barns  have  been  drawn  to 


*Aathor  of  Jack's  Afire. 


suit  the  individual  taste.  Only  ten  min- 
utes a  day  in  the  school  room  aside  from 
the  regular  class  work  has  been  given  to 
this. 

When  Supt.  Bowen  visited  the  school 
he  decided  that  he  had  never  known 
young  children  to  have  gotten  so  much 
practical  knowledge  in  so  short  a  time. 
Charlie  Perrin,  an  enthusiastic  farmer, 
answered  the  letters  on  seeds  and  soil, 
and  had  unknowingly  written  a  pretty 
little  tribute  to  clover.  Fred  dealt  in 
lumber.  Jack  was  a  banker,  Ala  tried  to 
think  of  things  to  make  home  attractive. 
Amelia  assisted  by  the  teacher  kept  the 
books,  and  supplied  stationery.  At  sweet 
Helen  Sargent's  suggestion  they  agreed 
to  help  each  other  with  the  work,  and  to 
give  one-tenth  to  the  church,  the  poor, 
or  the  cause  that  needed  it  most.  It  was 
then  that  they  felt  the  need  of  the  "  real 
money"  instead  of  the  imaginary  quan- 
tity. 

"It  is  a  great  part  of  it,  a  new  idea  to 
us  out  here,  but  she  is  making  the  chil- 
dren see  more  than  in  all  their  previous 
lives.  Start  out  in  this  way  and  per- 
centage and  fractions  easily  follow  de- 
nominate numbers.  Familiarity  with 
ordinary  words  has  taught  them  spelling. 
Frequent  correspondence  has  given  them 
grammar  and  composition  work.  She 
has  her  school  well  in  hand,  they  love 
and  respect  her,  she  loves  and  trusts 
them.  She  has  taught  them  to  see  use- 
fulness and  beauty  in  dandelions  and 
other  weeds.  They  have  learned  that 
birds  and  flowers  have  individual  charac- 
teristics. And  in  a  general  way  they  know 
quite  a  little  about  the  great  out-of-doors, 
that  should  be  of  more  interest  to  all  of 
us  than  it  is.  The  other  day  when  I  was 
in,  I  found  that  my  boys  were  quite  in- 
terested in  grammar,  I  think  they  class- 
ified the  technical  grammar  in  half  a 
dozen  pages.  The  boys  had  learned  that 
because  she  wished  them  to.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  consisted  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  getting  something 
pleasant  out  of  it. " 

The     superintendent    listened  with 
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pleasure  to  this  long  speech  from  Mr. 
Perrin  as  they  sat  at  dinner  after  Mr. 
Bowen  had  visited  the  school.  "I  heard 
her  class  in  history  this  morning.  They 
fix  dates,  location,  men  and  manners, 
carrying  the  whole  along.  In  geography 
she  takes  the  opportunity  to  review  his- 
tory and  to  give  them  a  taste  for  literature. 
All  extra  information  goes  into  the  blank 
books  which  are  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  list  of  German  inventors,  musicians, 
and  poets  given  by  one  of  the  girls,  sup- 
plemented by  the  class,  and  a  poem  read 
by  one  of  the  boys,  showed  plainly  that 
they  had  spent  some  time  in  'Der  Fader- 
land.'  You  ought  to  keep  her  until  she 
has  taken  them  through  a  regular 
course. " 

"We  ought  to,  but  Johnston  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  who  believes  in  rotation 
of  teachers.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  change,  as  she  did  not  favor  their  boy 
enough  to  suit  them.  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  district  are  entirely  satisfied." 

"Miss  McLeod's  school  is  very  success- 
ful, though  she  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
orderly  in  her  methods  at  home,"  said 
Mrs.  Perrin. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  her 
religious  views,"  Miss  Judith  plaiutively 
commented. 

Supt.  Bowen  returned  to  Brandon  that 
afternoon.  As  he  drove  along  he  thought 
of  his  many  failing  lieutenants  and  of  the 
su<8cess  of  others.  "Fannie  Sherman  is 
a  mother  in  the  school  room,  Miss  Ellis 
is  a  trainer.  Miss  Roberts  a  baby,  Shaw 
an  acknowledged  failure.  Miss  Alice  a 
conscientious  drudge.  Miss  Lua  has 
both  genius  and  talent.  There  are 
several  like  her,  many  more  plodders, 
some  nonentities,  a  few  idlers,  a  few 
more  scolders  and  fretters,  and  I  have 
summed  up  the  teachers  in  ray  county." 

Ted  Johnson  rode  down  the  road  that 
afternoon,  whistling  as  he  passed  the 
school  house.  But  all  within  were  too 
greatly  interested  in  their  work  to  notice 
the  intended  disturbance.  It  was  just 
before  the  afternoon  intermission,  and 
the  teacher  had  taken  this  ten  minutes  to 
review  the  remote  and  immediate  causes 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  as  they  had  that 
morning  recited  of  the  firing  of  Fort 
Sumpter  and  the  call  for  troops.  Lua's 
experience  had  been  similar  to  that  of 
most  teachers.  When  she  began  work 
she  found  that  children  knew  more  of 


the  principles  underlying  the  Revolution 
than  of  those  of  the  late  war.  They  had 
gone  through  the  first  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  with  every  teacher,  and  each 
last  day  had  found  them  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jackson's  administration 
or  the  trouble  with  Mexico.  Realizing 
that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  a  history 
can  be  successfully  taught  or  written 
containing  only  dry  facts,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  in  literature,  philosophy, 
and,  [above  all,  real  life,  she  began  ta 
teach  them  something  of  to-day.  Jack 
had  outlined  the  Southern  States ;  climate, 
products,  conditions  of  slave  labor  were 
assigned  to  Charlie;  while  Fred  told  them 
briefly  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  the  work  in 
congress.  Ala  gave  the  facts  in  the  life 
of  John  Brown.  Amelia  told  them  of  the 
speeches  of  Phillips,  Garriscn,  Everett, 
Lincoln,  .and  Douglas.  Several  of  the 
poems  of  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  LongfeU 
low  were  given  by  Helen,  who  also  re- 
viewed Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  All  this  was 
briefly  and  concisely  done,  because  they 
knew  how  to  be  brief,  by  being  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  the  work.  Teacher 
and  pupils  had  become  so  interested  that 
they  had  not  noticed  how  dark  it  had 
grown  until  the  intermission  came.  See- 
ing that  a  storm  was  approaching,  Lua 
directed  them  to  house  the  wood  and 
boards  that  divided  the  school  yard  into 
fields.  '  'It  is  not  right  to  plant  one  thing 
right  along,  we  can  change  our  grounds 
again,"  said  Charlie. 

"It  is  so  still,  I  don't  think  we  shall 
have  much  of  a  storm." 

"Why,  Ala,  ma  says  green  clouds  are 
a  sign  of  a  cyclone,"  said  Amelia,  with  a 
wise  look.  The  little  ones  began  to  be 
afraid,  so  they  returned  to  the  school 
room. 

"Come  and  sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you 
a  story."  At  the  teachers  invitation  the 
children  eagerly  gathered  around  the 
platform  while  Jack  and  Charlie  fastened 
the  windows  as  securely  as  possible. 
The  roar  of  the  coming  storm  soon 
drowned  the  teacher's  voice,  so  she  gath- 
ered the  little  ones  close  to  her,  trying 
bravely  to  quiet  them.  Jack  came  back 
from  the  window. 

"Ted  Johnson's  pony  just  went  by  and 
Ted  was  not  in  the  saddle."  Lua  did 
not  hear  the  words  but  knew  he  was 
troubled  about  something.  "My  Jack  is 
never  a  coward, "  thought  she.  The  hill  at 
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the  rear  of  the  building  sheltered  them 
in  a  measure  from  the  storm, but  through 
the  windows,  trees,  boards,  leaves,  and 
boughs  could  be  seen  flying  past.  The 
small  children  occasionally  looked  up 
into  their  teacher's  face,  and  seeing  that 
she  sat  calmly  and  quietly  they  would 
gather  courage  to  look  for  an  instant  at 
the  tempest  only  to  again  cower  more 
closely  at  her  side. 

"There  it  has  stopped  blowing  but  it 
is  raining  harder  than  ever.  Ma  said  it 
did  that  once  when  she  was  in  a  cyclone." 
Amelia's  voice  was  the  first  to  be  heard. 

"The  rain  is  too  heavy  to  drop  so  it 
just  falls  right  down  like  a  river  turned 
bottom  side  up,"  said  Charlie.  The  little 
ones  rushed  to  the  windows  and  with  the 
,  easy  transition  of  childhood  were  soon 
playing  "catch  me  if  you  can." 

"Did  you  see  Ted's  pony  go  by  alone 
when  it  was  blowing  so  hard?  " 

Jack's  question  startled  Lua. 

"We  must  go  and  look  for  Theo.  as 
soon  as  we  can,"  she  said,  anxiously. 

"Maybe  he  has  been  blown  all  to 
pieces;  Aunt  Judith  always  said  some- 
thing awful  would  happen  to  him." 

"  Hush,  Amelia, "said  Charlie,  sharply. 

"0-oo-h!  you  don't  believe  Ted  is 
killed,  do  you  Jack? "  It  was  to  her 
cousin  Ala  now  turned  for  comfort. 

"No.  He  probably  hitched  his  pony 
and  went  in  somewhere,  and  the  pony  be- 
came frightened  and  broke  loose.  That 
must  surely  have  been  the  way  of  it." 
In  searching  for  some  plausible  reason 
for  the  riderless  pony  Jack  not  only  com- 
forted Ala  but  made  himself  feel  more  at 
ease  concerning  the  mystery. 

The  rain  suddenly  ceased  and  the  chil- 
dren ran  out  of  doors. 

"Teacher,  the  wood-shed  is  gone." 
No  trace  of  fence  or  shed.  The  younger 
ones  were  soon  wading  in  a  pool  where 
the  shed  had  been. 

"What  is  that?  "  asked  little  Cynthia 
Powell. 

"What  is  what?"  queried  her  com- 
panion. 

"I  thought  I  heard  something." 

"  What  did  you  think  you  heard?  " 

"Kind  o'  like  a  hurted  grunting,"  the 
child  answered,  with  her  foot  lifted  from 
the  water  and  her  head  bent  forward, 
listening. 

Jack  had  also  caught  the  sound  and 
went  down  the  hill,  over  twisted  boughs, 


timbers,  and  broken  furniture.  In  the 
soft  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  a  part 
of  the  wood- shed  roof  was  lodged.  Under 
that  was  evidently  some  living  thing. 
Jack  stooped  down,  then  turned  back  to 
meet  the  Perrin  boys. 

"Ted's  pony  is  down  there  and  I  must 
go  and  ask  Matthew  Wilder  to  help  us  to 
get  him  out. " 

After  some  moments  they  heard  the 
sound  of  a  gun,  and  the  life  of  one  suf- 
ferer was  mercifully  ended. 

"  Mrs.  Wilder  came  over  to  see  how 
the  teacher  and  pupils  had  fared. 

"I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,"  she  said. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  teacher, 
"If  you  will  stay  with  the  children  I 
will  go  over  the  hill  in  search  of  Theo- 
dore." 

Motherly  Mrs.  Wilder  was  in  her  ele- 
ment caring  for  the  little  ones.  Lua 
slowly  climbed  the  hill.  After  what 
seemed  to  her  a  long,  weary  search  she 
turned  back  to  meet  the  boys  who  had 
been  through  various  paths  with  no  suc- 
cess. 

"Father  has  come  for  us  and  they  have 
sent  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,"  said 
Charlie,  soberly,  "we  boys  are  going  to 
continue  the  search." 

"I,  too,  cannot  leave  until  we  have 
learned  something  definite  in  regard  to 
Theodore,"  said  Lua. 

"We  boys  will  surely  find  him,"  said 
Fred,  hopefully. 

"I  think  you  will,  but  I  must  help. " 
Lua  hurried  onward  to  Mrs.  Wilder's 
gate. 

That  lady  met  her  with  a  tender  hand- 
clasp. "I  knew  you  would  not  want  to 
leave  just  now;  Mr.  Perrin  Vi^as  anxious 
to  get  home,  so  I  told  him  to  go  right 
along;  Mr.  Penley's  house  is  gone  and  we 
are  afraid  for  the  safety  of  the  old  Danish 
couple  and  little  grandchild  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing — nothing  seen  of  dwelling 
or  people  since  the  storm.  I  told  Matthew 
to  bring  anyone  whom  he  found  homeless 
right  here;  Mrs.  Sargent  will  open  her 
house  and  Mrs.  Johnson  will  do  the  same, 
I  am  sure. " 

"I  am  glad  that  I  can  stay  with  you 
and  be  ready  to  help  if  necessary,  though 
I  hope  there  may  be  no  need.  I  want  to 
find  Theodore  and  to  know  that  all  are  safe 
in  Brandon  and  Big  Hollow."  Lua 
bounded  her  heart-world  in  that  speech. 

Pitiful  calls  from  the  twisted  grove 
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near  told  of  mourning  bird  hearts,  rest- 
less at  being  indoors  when  there  seemed 
so  much  to  do. 

The  teacher  went  down  the  orchard 
path,  toward  the  grove. 

If  one  had  chanced  to  ask  why  she  was 
threading  this  rain-soaked,  wind-blown 
labyrinth  she  would  probably  have  re- 
plied, "I  don't  know,  but  I  cannot  re- 
main idle. " 

She  was  quite  wet  through,  for  the 
trees  under  which  she  passed  gave  an 
occasional  shudder,  which  sent  a  shower 
of  drops  over  her.  Straight  as  if  she  had 
been  directed,  and  perhaps  she  was,  she 
went  to  where  several  trees  partially  up- 
held each  other  with  their  interlocked 
branches.  Stooping  down,  she  peered 
into  the  tree  roofed  cavern.  Theodore  was 
there  lying  on  his  side  with  his  right  leg 
doubled  under  him  close  to  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  poplar  whose  top  was  supported 
by  the  branches  of  a  prostrate  oak.  He 
seemed  unconscious,  but  moaned  when 
Lua  tried  to  drag  him  from  under  the 
trees.  Finding  her  efforts  unavailing, 
she  stood  up  and  called.  A  voice  came 
to  her  through  the  gathering  dusk,  and 
Matthew,  who  was  on  his  way  home,  ac- 
companied by  Theodore's  parents,  was 
soon  beside  the  teacher,  who  was  only  a 
few  rods  from  the  road. 

"Hello,  Johnson,  come  here!" 

"Have  you  found  the  boy?  Is  he 
alive?"  the  mother  called,  hysterically. 

"Yes,  Miss  McLeod  has  found  him," 
shouted  Matthew. 

The  two  men  soon  extricated  the  boy, 
but  at  the  first  movement  he  moaned  so 
piteously  that  they  decided  to  carry  him 
to  Mrs.  Wilder's,  which  was  the  nearest 
house. 

Mrs.  Johnson  enlivened  the  way  to  the 
house  with  words  of  endearment  to  Theo- 
dore and  reproaches  to  Miss  McLeod. 

"But  for  your  brutal  treatment  of  my 
dear  boy  he  might  have  been  in  the  school 
this  afternoon  and  safe  as  the  others." 
I         "Hush,"  interposed  Matthew,  "Miss 
McLeod  found  him  herself;    not  many 
would  have  hunted  as  she  did."  Some- 
what ashamed  of  herself,  Mrs.  Johnson 
remained  silent.    They  put  the  sufferer 
I      to  bed  and  watched  with  him  through 
i*     the  night.    In  the  morning  when  the 
I     physician  came  it  was  Lua  who  assisted 
^     in  setting  the  leg,  and  attending  to  his 
other  injuries.  - 
—3 


"Suffering  all  along  the  path  of  the 
storm, "said  the  doctor.  "Paulson's  both 
dead,  many  injured  in  Big  Hollow,  but 
your  sister  is  safe,  and  no  one  was  hurt 
in  Brandon." 

With  this  assurance  of  the  safety  of 
her  dear  ones,  Lua  gave  her  entire 
thought  to  the  sick  boy.  His  first  con- 
scious words  were; 

' '  Where  is  my  pony?  " 

"You  must  not  talk,  my  son." 

"Did  it  rain?  " 

"There,  there,  keep  still.  Yes,  it 
rained  very  hard." 

"Miss  McLeod,  did  my  pony  run 
away?" 

"I  think  he  did."  Theo.  looked  at  her 
curiously. 

"Is  Pomp  dead?  Mamma,  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  so  at  first?  " 

' '  Because  I  love  you  and  do  not  delight 
in  making  you  feel  badly,  as  Miss  Mc- 
Leod seems  to  delight  in  doing." 

"I  don't  think  that  teacher  is  glad 
that  Pomp  is  dead." 

"No,  I  am  very  sorry." 

Mrs.  Wilder  came  to  the  door.  "Some 
one  to  see  Miss  McLeod."  Lua  went  out 
to  see  Jack  Penley. 

"I  am  going  to  Brandon  after  a  load 
of  lumber  for  Uncle  John,  and  I  stopped 
to  see  if  you  wanted  to  send  any  message 
to  your  folks." 

"Indeed  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  send  a  note  to  mamma,  if  you  will  wait 
a  moment.    Where  did  you  stay.  Jack?" 

"Oh,  I  stayed  in  several  places.  Mr. 
Perrin  and  I  hunted  uy  the  Paulson  fam- 
ily. Then  I  went  for  a  doctor,  and  then 
I  slept  for  awhile  in  the  barn.  Ala 
brought  me  a  lunch  this  morning." 

Lua  went  back  to  the  sick  room  and 
wrote:  Zir~\ 

Dear  Mother. — I  send  you  this  note  by 
Jack  Penley.  I  am  safe  and  well.  He  will 
give  you  the  particulars  of  the  storm  here. 
My  poor  boy  is  tired  out;  keep  him  to  dinner, 
and  serve  a  bit  of  your  own  sweet  self  with 
each  dish,  and  so  make  him  comfortable  in 
body  and  soul.  Lovingly,  Lua. 

Theo.  watched  the  teacher  as  she  wrote 
the  note. 

"What  is  it,  Theodore?" 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  me?" 

"Not  if  you  wish  me  to  stay.  Today 
is  Saturday." 

"I  want  you.  Can't  Jack  come  in  and 
see  me?"  For  answ^er  Lua  called  to  Jack 
who  came  immediately. 
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"Hello,  Jack." 

"How  are  you,  Ted?"  and  he  pumped 
the  invalid's  left  arm  vigorously. 

"Excuse  me,  have  I  hurt  you  by  shak- 
ing so  hard?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Ted,  his  circu- 
lation a  little  more  rapid. 

"Does  the  doctor  say  I'll  get  well?" 

"Yes." 

"Any  others  hurt?" 

"Yes, quite  a  number;  and  Uncle  John's 
house  was  blown  away.  I  saw  Pomp 
dash  by  and  we  hunted  for  you  in  the 
storm.    Miss  McLeod  found  you." 

"Jack,"  said  Lua,  coming  back  from 
the  window,  "ydur  uncle  is  calling  to 
you,  and  Theo.  must  not  talk  any  more." 

"In  the  afternoon  Jack  brought  a  note 
from  Mrs.  McLeod,  which  told  Lua  that 
Alice  had  come  home,  her  work  in  Big 
Hollow  having  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  school  house.  The  Knelland's 
were  being  entertained  jointly  by  the 
Shermans  and  McLeod's,  Paul  going  to 
work  in  the  Brandon  mill  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  Thinking  of  Paul  Knel- 
land's release  from  Big  Hollow  and 
catching  sight  of  Theo.'s  white  face  on 
the  pillow,  Lua  thought  "God  only 
knows  in  how  many  ways  he  makes  the 
weather  to  serve  us." 

On  the  following  day  Theo.  was  much 
better.  In  the  afternoon  Lua  prevailed 
upon  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Wilder  to 
leave  her  alone  with  the  boy. 

"I  will  try  and  get  him  interested  in 
something,"  she  had  said  to  the  latter 
lady  who  heartily  wished  her  success. 
Selecting  "Eight  Cousins"  from  the  li- 
brary she  began  reading  aloud.  Theo. 
at  first  moved  his  head  restlessly,  but  in 
a  short  time  he  turned  his  face  toward 
the  teacher,  Lua  occasionally  glancing 
at  him  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

After  a  time  she  said,  "I  have  read 
enough;  you  must  rest  a  while." 

"Is  it  half  through?" 

"No,  I  have  not  read  one-fourth  of  it 
yet." 

"I  am  glad,  for  it  is  a  good  book.  I 
never  read  one  like  it  before." 

"Have  you  never  read  any  of  Miss 
Alcott's  stories?" 

"Who  is  Miss  Alcott?" 

"The  author  of  this  book  and  many 
others  just  as  interesting  to  boys  and 
girls." 

"I  never-heard  of  her  before." 


"What  books  have  you  read." 

"Oh!  detective  and  Indian  stories  and 
some  ghost  stories." 

"Feel  better,  Theo.  darling?"  asked 
his  mother,  coming  into  the  room. 

"Yes,  only  my  head  aches  when  Miss 
McLeod  don't  read  to  me.  She  has  been 
reading  an  awful  nice  book,  and  not  a 
bit  pokey." 

Miss  Perrin  came  unceremoniously  into 
the  room.  It  was  not  considered  good 
etiquette  to  refuse  admittance  to  the 
sick  room  to  people  in  this  neighborhood. 

"Well,  Theodore,  you  had  a  close  call." 
Theodore  closed  his  eyes  and  made  no  re- 
ply. "I  think  this  storm  will  set  a  good 
many  people  to  thinking.  For  my  part 
I  can  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  all 
this."  Still  the  patient  remained  silent. 
"Is  he  conscious?" 

"Yes, and  talk  annoys  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilder. 

"It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  Jack  Pen- 
ley  wasn't  made  an  example  of." 

"Shall  I  begin  reading  to  you  again, 
Theo.?"  Lua  was  anxious  to  change 
the  conversation. 

"If  you  please." 

"What  are  you  reading?"  Miss  Judith 
took  the  book  from  the  table  "A  novel 
on  the  Sabbath  dayl" 

"I  have  been  trying  to  help  Theo.  to 
forget  his  pain.  You  might  call  it  a 
novel.    I  call  it  a  home  story." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  remove 
all  fiction  from  the  library." 

"Not  at  all.  I  merely  hope  to  take 
from  our  boys  and  girls  the  books  that 
teach  them  cunning  badness,  and  that 
wickedness  and  bravery  are  kindred. 
I  do  not  think  that  improbable  books  can 
help  them  in  any  way.  And  good  books 
are  the  greatest  incentive  to  growth 
spiritually  as  well  as  mentally  that  we 
can  give  them;  as  a  teacher, I  feel  this  to 
be  my  one  great  object." 

"Well,  sin  is  sin,  and  a  novel  is  a  novel, 
and  that  is  all  I  care  to  know  about  it." 

"What  would  you  have  them  read?" 

"Their  Bibles  and  History." 

"Do  you  think  the  history  of  those  old 
nations  will  help  them  to  be  better  men 
and  women?  The  lives  of  many  of  those 
rulers  were  so  given  to  evil  that  they  are 
horrible  even  to  read  of,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  influence.  I  prefer  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  my  boys  and  girls  books 
telling  of  good  men  and  women  who  live 
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for  a  purpose."  Mrs.  Wilder,  bustling 
here  and  there  to  see  that  her  guests 
were  comfortable,  listened  eagerly  to  the 
conversation;  so,  too,  did  Jack  and  Theo. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  not  have  them  read  history?" 

"No,  indeed;  as  their  teacher  and 
friend  I  wish  them  to  read  history,  but  I 
desire  above  all  that  they  should  learn 
not  to  respect  kings  and  queens  unless 
they  are  good  men  and  women. " 

G-randma  Wilder  could  remain  quiet  no 
longer.  "Outlines  of  history  are  about 
all  the  average  boy  and  girl  can  manage; 
supplement  this  by  reading  the  different 
authors  of  different  nations  and  you  will 
have  them  all  interested.  I  read  Dick- 
ens's 'Child's  History  of  England'  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  was  thoroughly  in- 
terested. If  I  were  asked  what  are  the 
essentials  of  a  good  teacher,  I  should  say 
enthusiasm,  love  of  children,  love  of 
learning  for  learning's  sake,  not  for  the 
sake  of  passing  an  examination.  To  be 
able  to  interest  and  help  her  pupils  she 
must  read,  read,  read.  That  little  stand 
in  the  corner  of  the  school  room,  heaped 
up  with  good  books  and  papers,  is  help- 
ing our  boys  and  girls  more  than  we  can 
tell.  It  is  a  home  library  carried  into 
the  school. " 

"Of  course  we  don't  agree,  Mrs.  Wil- 
der; you  and  I  don't  teach  alike  in  the 
Sabbath  school.  I  would  have  them  read 
their  Bibles  through,  every  year,  and  if  I 
were  Miss  McLeod  I  would  make  the 
pupils  read  their  Bibles  in  school.  Three 
chapters  each  week  day  and  five  on  Sun- 
day would  finish  it  in  a  year." 

"Just  as  if  the  Bible  could  be  finished, 
and  as  if  any  living  child,  or,  I  might 
say,  grown  person,  could  digest  five  or 
even  three  chapters  in  the  Bible  each 
day  and  keep  it  up  for  a  year.  Let  them 
keep  up  their  Sabbath  lessons,  read 
'Geikie,  'Line  upon  Line,  and  Precept 
upon  Precept.'  Have  a  text  a  week  as 
they  do  in  school,  and  let  the  teacher  live 
out  her  holy  life  with  them,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  spiritual  food." 

"There  are  no  such  good  men  and 
women  to-day  as  in  the  old  Bible  times." 

"They  were  as  good  as  they  could  well 
be  in  the  time  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  A  good  man 
to-day  has  infinitely  more  chance  to  do 
good  and  to  be  good  than  he  who  lived 
four  or  six  thousand  years  ago.  Christ 


is  the  one  example  for  us;  those  men  had 
the  disadvantage  of  living  before  Christ; 
we  who  came  after  are  more  fortunate. 
We  profit  by  their  lives,  by  His  life,  and 
by  what  God  has  done  for  the  world 
through  all  the  ages.  Boys,  don't  you 
see  that  we  should  be  worthy  the  trust?" 

Jack's  eyes  were  shining.  Even  Theo- 
dore seemed  moved. 

"Well,  we  have  gotten  off  the  track. 
I  can't  see  as  you  have  made  any  argu- 
ment for  fiction. " 

"What  is  fiction,"  Theodore  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Fiction  is  a  lie,  a  story,  a  novel,  any- 
thing that  is  not  true." 

Lua  waited  for  Miss  Judith  to  finish 
her  sentence,  then  turned  to  Grandma 
Wilder,  "What  do  you  say?" 

"We  get  our  English  badly  mixed 
sometimes.  Novel,  in  the  beginning, 
meant  new.  As  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
the  first  English  work  of  its  kind,  it  was 
called  a  novel.  From  that,  we  call,  or 
are  apt  to  call,  all  stories  novels.  When 
you  think  of  the  sameness  of  these,  es- 
pecially of  the  sensational  novel,  you  will 
readily  see  what  a  misnomer  it  is.  Fic- 
tion comes  from  a  word  meaning  to  feign; 
with  our  multiplicity  of  words  we  say,  to 
imagine  or  invent.  I  think  that  we  all 
know  that  the  dangerous  books  are  those 
that  are  feigned  or  invented.  The  story 
of  a  true,  brain-inspired  imagination,  is 
the  good  story,  and  story  comes  from  the 
Greek  term  which  is  pronounced  almost 
exactly  like  our  word  history.  I  dislike 
the  words  novel  and  fiction,  but  I  do  like 
the  sweet  old  word  'story.'  I  can  see  the 
beauty  in  simple,  common  language." 

"I  can't  see  what  story  has  to  do  with 
history,"  said  Theo. 

"Every  good  story  is  the  history  of  a 
good  life;  if  it  does  not  tell  of  good  men 
and  women  and  good  deeds  it  is  con- 
demned by  right  thinking  people  at  once. 
We  read  of  some  beastly  old  king  and  we 
shudder  at  the  deeds  of  a  real  man.  We 
turn  from  that  to  read  of  a  character 
which  some  pure  minded  writer  paints  as 
his  ideal  and  we  feel  lifted  into  a  purer 
atmosphere.  When  Christ  wished  to  im- 
press a  truth  upon  his  hearers  he  spake 
in  parables. " 

"Grandma  went  softly  to  the  cupboard 
after  the  tea  things,  pausing  in  the  door- 
way she  continued,  "History  is,  a  good 
part  of  it  at  least,  colored  by  the  writer, 
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and  especially  is  this  true  of  biography; 
read  'Life  of  Napoleon'  by  a  Frenchman, 
then  read  the  same  by  an  Englishman,  I 
think  each  means  to  be  true  and  yet  you 
have  two  different  men  written  out  be- 
cause each  writes  as  he  thinks  and  each 
man's  imagination  and  prejudice  hold  the 
pen." 

<'You  can't  say  but  that  stories  are 
filled  with  lots  of  gossip." 

<'I  can  say  this,  Miss  Judith:  If  neigh- 
borhood gossips  were  put  into  a  story 
they  would  be  shocked  at  the  picture  of 
themselves.  The  evil  one  does  by  light 
speaking,  by  evil  speaking,  by  careless 
speaking  of  their  neighbors  before  their 
children  can  scarcely  be  estimated;  par- 
ents and  teachers  should  guard  the 
young  against  this  habit." 

"  I  used  to  love  to  hear  father  tell  the 
story  of  Joseph,  and  many  other  stories 
of  Bible  characters,"  said  Lua. 

"Tell  them  to  us  some  day,  Miss  Mc- 
Leod. " 

"Some  day,  Theo. ,  if  you  will  remind 
me  of  my  promise.  " 

"Do  so,  Miss  McLeod,"  said  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, "and  tell  them  some  home  stories, 
too.  The  writers  of  to-day  tell  of  homes, 
of  child-life,  which  is  the  center  of  home 
life,  of  the  grown  up  lives  that  surround 
the  child-life,  in  a  manner  helpful  to  all. 
I  wish  I  could  have  gotten  hold  of  more 
such  stories  when  I  was  young.  My 
children  would  have  been  better  trained. 
My  home  would  have  been  more  nearly  a 
perfect  home.  The  Puritans  would  have 
been  a  better  people  to  think  of  if  they 
had  read  more  good  stories.  Their  good- 
ness rested  too  much  in  Jhe  brain,  not 
enough  in  the  heart." 

The  conversation  had  someway  gotten 
away  from  Miss  Judith.  She  made  one 
more  effort  to  assert  her  superiority: 
"Heaven  is  my  home;  I  do  not  care  for 
the  earthly  abode." 

"Whether  I  am  a  long  way  from  home 
or  whether  I  am  near  by,  I  try  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances  and  help  all 
other  homeless  ones,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder, 
with  a  laugh,  which  was  one  of  the  many 
things  she  had  kept  over  from  girlhood. 

(To  he  a 


"Well,  when  people  won't  see  the 
truth  I  can  only  pity  them.  They  will 
have  much  to  answer  for. "  She  shut  her 
lips  tightly  as  if  there  were  much  of  elo- 
quent censure  being  witheld,  bade  them 
a  dignified  good-night,  and  went  home. 
"T  have  fought  for  the  faith,"  she  sighed 
to  herself,  and  the  thought  made  her 
serene. 

The  Perrin  children,  left  alone  on  this 
day,  had  been  very  happy.  They  wan- 
dered around  the  farm,  played  in  the 
hay-mow,  until,  happily  tired  out,  they 
had  settled  down  on  the  porch  to  read 
the  "  Merry-Gro-Round. "  Charlie  read 
aloud,  Fred  lay  on  the  grass,  Amelie, 
with  Trix  in  her  arms,  sat  on  the  steps, 
and  the  three  children  had  a  lovely  ex- 
perience of  childhood  in  their  own  care- 
free thought,  and  in  the  interesting 
short  stories  as  told  by  one  and  another 
member  of  a  happy  group. 

The  book  was  one  which  the  teacher 
had  given  Fred  in  return  for  a  service 
which  the  boy  had  rendered  her.  In  the 
midst  of  their  pleasure  Aunt  Judith  came, 
took  the  book  away  from  her  nephew, 
glanced  at  it,  dropped  it  on  the  piazza, 
and  passed  into  the  house.  The  children 
looked  after  her  with  anger  in  their  eyes, 
and  though  the  book  was  resumed  there 
was  the  feeling  of  a  disturbing  element 
in  their  childish  paradise.  If  grown 
people  only  knew,  if  they  only  would 
try  to  remember  that  they  were  once 
children,  and  keep  a  childish  corner  in 
their  hearts  for  the  little  ones  with  whom 
they  are  thrown,  how  much  more  influ- 
ence they  would  have,  how  many  happy 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  there  would 
be.  Young  faces  tell  of  young  souls 
within. 

Lua  again  read  to  her  patient.  Matthew 
and  Jack  sat  near  the  open  door  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  Mrs.  Wilder  beside 
the  table,  and  Theo's.  parents  near  his 
bedside  completed  the  audience.  Mrs. 
Wilder  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  sick 
boy,  and  occasionally  added  comments  of 
her  own.  Theo.  was  beginning  to  think 
and  the  evening  was  spent  delightfully. 

tinued.) 


"The  difficulty  in  the  government  of  children  born  with  unhappy  dispositions, 
most  schools  is  limited  to  the  control  of  and  often  into  unfavorable  house  life  and 
a  very  few  pupils;  and  these  are  usually     influence." — Dr.  E.  E.  White. 
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On  the  Growth  of  Mind  Through  Synthesis 
of  Intellect  and  Will. 

[Dr.  Harris  sends  us  the  following,  which  is 
an  extract  from  his  report  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools  for  1873-73.  It  will  further  explain  his 
doctrine  of  the  will,  and  is  a  timely  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  present  discussion. 
—Ed.] 

Intellectual  training  in  the  school  be- 
gins with  the  habit  of  attention.  In  this 
activity  will  and  intellect  are  conjoined. 
The  mind  in  this  exercises  its  first  self- 
determination.  It  says  to  the  play  of 
sense  and  idle  fancy:  Stop,  and  obey 
me;  neglect  that,  and  notice  this.  The 
infinitely  manifold  objects  always  present 
before  the  senses  vanish,  and  one  object 
engrosses  the  mind.  This  is  lh.Qsine  qua 
non  of  intellectual  culture.  All  the 
grades  of  intellectual  power  that  follow 
are  successive  stages  of  strength  to  con- 
centrate the  mind,  and  exclude  extrane- 
ous objects.  Hence  attention  becomes 
analysis,  and  this  deepens  to  reflection, 
or  the  perception  of  other  objects  implied 
in  the  one  before  the  mind.  Continued 
analysis  discerns  in  the  isolated  object 
the  influence  of  other  objects,  and  hence 
its  relativity,  its  connection  and  inter- 
dependence with  other  things,  and  this 
is  properly  named  reflection.  Reflection 
is  therefore  the  ultimatum  of  analysis, 
and  the  beginning  of  synthesis.  The 
mind,  analyzing,  abstracts  and  isolates, 
but  at  length  discovers  the  relativity  of 
the  isolated  object,  and  finds  reflected  in 
it  the  other  objects,  and,  thus  synthe- 
sizing, it  comes  to  define  the  isolated 
object  as  a  bundle  of  relations  to  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  Attention,  analysis, 
and  reflection  are  succeeded  by  general- 
ization, which  involves  several  stages, 
beginning  with  classification  as  its  lowest 
and  ending  with  comprehension  as  its 
highest.  These  stages  of  generalization 
belong  to  the  faculty  of  reason;  those  of 
reflection  and  analysis  to  the  understand- 
ing; those  of  attention  to  perception. 
Perception  deals  with  isolated  proper- 
ties, the  understanding  with  abstractions 
and  relations — the  realm  of  relativity; 
the  reason  deals  with  totalities  or  wholes. 
Analysis  dominates  in  the  realm  of  the 


understanding,  and  synthesis  in  that  of 
the  reason,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  Until  the  introduction  of 
natural  science  and  object  lessons,  the 
school  culture  of  attention  was  mostly 
confined  to  mental  arithmetic.  In  this 
study,  the  transition  from  mere  attention 
to  the  stage  of  analysis  is  involved. 
Analysis  is  attention,  but  carried  to  a 
higher  power.  Attention  simple  should 
be  the  concentration  of  the  activity  of 
the  mind  on  an  external  object.  Analy- 
sis concentrates  the  activity  on  the  re- 
sults of  attention,  and  is  thus  in  a  certain 
sense  self-related,  or  self-activity.  Again, 
in  reflection  self-activity  concentrates  on 
the  results  of  the  self-activity  of  the 
stage  of  analysis;  it  perceives  relations, 
and  thus  retraces  its  analysis,  follows  it 
back  to  the  elements  that  have  been  ex- 
cluded in  the  act  of  abstraction.  Hence, 
reflection  is  a  self-activity  doubly  self- 
related.  Comprehension,  again,  is  a 
three-fold  act  of  self-relation.  In  its 
synthesis — like  simple  attention — it  is 
conscious  of  {a)  the  object;  like  analysis 
it  is  conscious  of  (b)  the  results  of  atten- 
tion (obtained  by  abstraction,  which  is 
self-activity  of  the  mind);  like  reflection, 
it  perceives  (c)  in  the  abstract  object  the 
relations  to  the  excluded  elements,  in 
other  words,  its  synthetic  activity;  but 
{d)  it  perceives  the  exhaustiveness  and 
necessity  of  its  synthesis,  and  this  is  the 
mental  activity  which  has  for  its  object 
the  phase  of  self-activity  which  perceives 
relations.  All  universal  and  necessary 
truths,  so-called  "intuitive  truths,"  or 
"intuitive  ideas,"  are  cognized  by  this 
three-fold  act  of  self-relation  or  self- 
consciousness.  There  is  the  sensuous 
object  (a)  abstracted  and  isolated  by  the 
first  phase  of  self-activity;  {b)  synthetic- 
ally reunited  with  its  necessary  relations 
by  the  second  phase  of  self-activity;  (c) 
and  the  universality  and  necessity  per- 
ceived by  the  third  phase  of  self-activity, 
which  contemplates  its  entire  scope,  and 
thus  takes  in  at  a  glance  all  of  its  possi- 
bilities. 

This  somewhat  abstruse  psychological 
analysis  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  the 
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process  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  phil- 
osophy or  metaphysics,  but  only  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  different  acts  of  the 
mind  involved  in  the  simple  processes  of 
attention,  analysis,  reflection,  and  com- 
prehension (or  intuition).  The  pupil  who 
gives  attention  to  an  object  in  an  object 
lesson,  practices  self-activity,  ^.  e. ,  his 
mind  acts  upon  his  mind,  limiting  it  to 
the  one  object  before  him,  and  shutting 
out  its  tendency  to  wander  to  other  sub- 
jects. The  pupil  does  not  know  what  such 
an  act  is  called,  nor  that  it  is  of  the  na- 
ture I  have  described.  Such  knowl- 
edge could  only  be  reached  by  the  study 
of  psychology.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
give  one  an  insight  into  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  respiration,  they  were  not 
necessary,  however,  to  the  performance 
of  those  functions.  One  breathes  and 
digests  quite  as  well  without  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess. So,  too,  one  pays  attention, 
analyzis,  reflects,  and  reasons  without 
knowing,  scientifically,  what  is  involved 
in  such  acts.  To  see  the  complexity  of 
the  physiological  process  of  digestion  or 
respiration  astonishes  us.  Still  more 
does  it  astonish  the  psychologist  when 
he,  for  the  first  time,  traces  out  the  com- 
plexity of  the  most  ordinary  mental  pro- 
cesses. The  cumulation  of  one  act  upon 
another,  each  higher  one  acting  upon 
another,  each  higher  one  acting  upon  the 
lower  one — a  continued  process  of  invo- 
lution, self-relation  upon  selt-relation  is 
incredible,  and,  at  first,  wholly  incom- 
prehensible. Fichte  was  the  first  among 
all  thinkers  who  traced  out  these  subtle 
involutions,  and  his  works  form  the  clas- 
sics of  psychology,  defective  though  they 
are  in  ontology. 

Attention  to  an  object,  analysis  of 
its  properties,  refiection  upon  its  relation 
to  other  things,  are  very  ordinary  intel- 
lectual activities,  but  they  differ,  widely, 
in  significance.  The  lower  activity  never 
comprehends  the  higher;  it  is  limited, 
but  knows  not  its  limit.  Things  seem  to 
it  impossible  which  are  perfectly  easy  to 
the  stages  of  thinking  above  it. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  County  Institute. 

The  time  has  fully  come  for  a  change 
of  method  in  conducting  county  insti- 
tutes in  most  of  the  states.     Some  time 


ago  Mr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry  was  influen- 
tial in  making  a  change  in  conducting 
the  meetings  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association.  The  change  con- 
sisted in  concentrating  the  work  of  a  two- 
days'  convention  upon  the  study  of  not 
more  than  two  subjects,  and  having  the 
prepared  papers  on  the  different  phases 
of  these  subjects  printed  and  distributed 
before  the  time  of  meeting.  At  the 
meeting  no  papers  are  read,  but  the  con- 
vention proceeds  at  once  to  a  modified 
round-table  discussion  of  the  different 
topics. 

The  plan  has  proved  so  successful  that 
associations  in  other  states  are  arrang- 
ing to  adopt  it.  At  a  county  association 
meeting,  recently  held  in  Bloomington,a 
similar  method  was  adopted.  The  sub- 
ject of  study  for  the  meeting  was  Geogra- 
phy. Chas.  A.  McMurry  led  the  discus- 
sion at  both  sessions  on  the  first  day 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rice,  of  the  Forum 
articles,  continued  the  general  topic  in 
his  talks  on  teaching  in  which  the  ideas 
were  enforced  by  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  and  history.  It  was 
the  most  profitable  session  of  a  county 
association  held  in  recent  years.  This 
was  made  so  by  the  fact  that  persons  led 
in  the  discussions  who  were  students  of 
the  subjects,  and  spake  from  the  stand 
point  of  considerable  observation  and  ex- 
perience. The  informal  character  of  the 
meetings  gave  opportunity  for  questions 
and  suggestions  from  the  audience  which 
enabled  the  leader  to  adapt  the  discus- 
sion to  the  apparent  attitude  of  the 
listeners  toward  it.  Whether  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  think  that  these  meet- 
ings are  to  give  opportunity  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  to  practice  before  an 
audience,  but  who  have  nothing  of  value 
to  say,  shall  be  strong  enough  to  compel 
a  return  to  the  barren  meetings  of  this 
association  in  times  gone  by  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  meetings  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  the  great  num- 
ber who  have  to  listen,  and  who  have 
the  right  to  the  best  discussion  of  a 
topic  that  the  best  leaders  attainable 
can  make. 

Now,  something  like  this  should  be  the 
plan  which  the  county  institute  should 
pursue.  The  institute  should  be  of  one 
week's  duration,  and  should  be  an  insti- 
tute, and  not  a  school.  Let  the  summer 
school  for  those  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
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the  branches  be  held  at  a  different  time. 
The  institute  is  for  both  inspiration  and 
guidance.  The  best  way  to  insure  both 
is  to  make  a  special  study  of  a  single 
subject  this  year  and  of  another  next 
year,  supplementing  this  study  by  mis- 
cellaneous exercises  where  the  specific 
needs  of  the  schools  will  be  discussed. 
An  excellent  subject  for  a  week's  study 
in  every  state  in  the  union  would  be  the 
Purpose  and  Method  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing, and  the  adaptation  of  the  method  to 
the  conditions  in  ungraded  schools.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  compe- 
tent leader  for  every  county,  but  there 
are  many  available  leaders  on  this  ques- 
tion who  are  competent.  Chicago  and 
vicinity  have  a  large  number.  The  Nor- 
mal School  at  Normal  can  supply  several 
more.  Several  large  cities  have  one  or 
more  teachers  who  have  both  knowledge 
and  experience  sufficient  to  direct  a  very 
profitable  week's  work.  If  the  institute 
should  take  such  a  guide  as  McMurry's 
Special  Method  in  Reading,  and  make  it 
a  subject  of  study  for  a  week  under  the 
leadership  of  the  best  instructor  that 
the  county  superintendent  could  procure 
easily,  it  would  result  in  something  more 
profitable  to  the  schools  of  the  county, 
by  far,  than  is  the  scrappy  work  that  is 
so  often  done.  Will  not  the  county  in- 
stitutes fall  into  line  with  the  progress  in 
the  methods  of  conducting  teachers'  as- 
sociations? What  is  good  for  a  two-days' 
session  of  such  assemblies  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  a  five-days'  session  of  the 
county  institute. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  what 
a  teacher  gains  in  teaching  one  subject 
will  help  him  in  teaching  every  other.  A 
good  teacher  of  reading  will  teach  the 
other  branches  better  because  of  it,  pro- 
vided his  scholarship  is  not  deficient  in 
these  branches. 

Let  us  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
the  crazy-quilt  patch-work  which  has  so 
long  characterized  our  institute  instruc- 
tion should  give  place  to  a  concentrated 
study  of  one  or  of  two  subjects  as  the  se- 
rious work  of  each  session.  In  such  a 
study  there  will  be  an  increasing  interest 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
week.  This  study,  with  certain  miscel- 
laneous exercises,  can  well  constitute  the 
work  of  the  institute,  and  will  require 
but  one  expensive  instructor. 

G.  P.  B. 


My  School  at  "Eight  Lots." 

I  have  told  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
something  about  my  first  term  in  the  old 
country  school  of  New  England,  and  also 
about  my  last  term  as  a  pupil  in  such  a 
school.  Now,  let  me  tell  about  my  first 
term  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  of  the  same 
kind. 

I  started  out  to  engage  the  school  on 
my  birth-day,  the  day  I  was  twenty-one. 
In  the  fall,  I  had  left  the  academy  and 
gone  to  work  in  a  grocery  store.  But  I 
had  always  had  a  notion  that  I  should 
like  to  teach  school ;  and  so  when  some  one 
told  me  that  a  teacher  for  the  winter  was 
wanted  in  the  "Eight  Lots"  district,  I 
determined  to  apply  for  the  place.  This 
district  with  the  peculiar  name,  whose 
origin  I  never  knew,  was  in  a  distant 
part  of  my  native  town, — or  township, — 
about  seven  miles  from  my  home.  In 
those  days  in  Massachusetts,  the  secur- 
ing of  the  teacher  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  chosen  by  the  district 
and  called  the  "  Prudential  Commit- 
tee;" the  licensing  of  the  teacher  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  "Town  Committee, "  con- 
sisting of  three  men  chosen  at  the  annual 
"Town  Meeting."  Eight  Lots  was  a  ru- 
ral district  among  the  hills,  its  citizens 
were  mostly  well-to-do  farmers ;  and  the 
pupils,  including  five-year-olds  and  some 
young  men  and  women,  numbered  about 
thirty-five. 

On  the  fateful  day  before  mentioned,  in 
company  with  a  friend  who  lived  in  the 
district,  I  found  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee at  his  farm-house.  After  some  beat- 
ing the  bush,  after  the  fashion  of  Yankees 
making  a  bargain,  I  engaged  to  teach 
the  school  for  thirteen  dollars  a  month 
and  board.  I  remarked  to  the  committee- 
man that  I  thought  the  wages  very  low, 
and  he  retorted  by  saying  that  it  was 
more  than  he  could  make  cutting  cord- 
wood. 

School  was  to  begin  in  about  four 
weeks,  that  is  on  the  time-honored  day 
for  beginning  the  winter  term,  the  Mon- 
day after  Thanksgiving;  and  the  length 
of  the  term  was  to  be  eleven  weeks,  which 
was  about  the  usual  length  of  the  winter 
term.  A  summer  term  of  about  the 
same  length,  and  under  a  woman  teacher, 
completed  the  school  year  for  the  rising 
generation  of  that  community.  I  closed 
up  my  commercial  business,  and  at  the 
day  appointed,  with  several  other  vie- 
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tims,  appeared  before  the  august  Town 
Committee  for  examination  and  license. 
The  examination  was  not  formidable,  and 
the  license  was  duly  granted. 

I  had  engaged  a  neighbor  to  take  me 
over  to  the  school  on  the  morning  when 
I  was  to  begin.  When  the  morning  came, 
a  cold  storm  of  rain  and  sleet  was  raging 
furiously,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
school-house  till  after  ten  o'clock.  Of 
course,  my  boys  and  girls  had  gathered 
a  good  while  before,  had  built  a  rousing 
fire,  and  had  had  a  "good  time,"  I  doubt 
not.  When  I  entered  the  room,  shivering 
with  cold,  my  teeth  almost  chattering, 
and  encountered  the  searching  eyes  of 
those  pupils,  I  think  had  any  cool, 
disinterested  person  been  there  to  note 
me  carefully,  he  must  have  laughed. 
As  for  myself  I  did  not  feel  a  bit  like 
laughing,  but  I  was  impressed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  fact  the  memory  of  that 
impression  remains  very  vivid  to  this 
day.  Although  I  have  begun  a  term  of 
teaching  considerably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  since  then,  no  one  has  left  so 
deep  an  impression  on  my  mind. 

Well,  it  was  a  happy  winter  after  all. 
We  "read  around"  in  the  Testament  in 
the  morning,  the  little  ones  came  up  and 
said  their  a  b  c's,  the  older  ones  brought 
their  slates  to  the  class  and  "did  their 
sums."  the  teacher  used  the  four  square 
feet  of  blackboard  in  making  explana- 
tions, twice  a  day  or  oftener  the  classes 
toed  the  crack  and  spelled  for  the  head, 
the  older  pupils  had  a  reading  lesson 
once  a  day  and  wrote,  too,  following  the 
"master's  copy!"  We  had  no  pro- 
gramme posted  up,  nor  any  very  definite 
time  for  the  several  exercises,  but  man- 
aged to  follow  about  the  same  order,  day 
by  day.  As  a  general  rule,  teacher  and 
pupils  were  on  good  terms  with  each 
other,  although  the  machinery  did  not 
move  without  some  friction  occasionally. 

When  the  boys  were  coasting  at  the 
noon  recess,  the  "master"  often  joined 
them,  and  every  one  was  glad  to  lend 
him  a  sled,  which  he  took  with  thanks 
and  used.  It  was  no  strange  thing  for 
them  to  come  and  ask  him  to  join  them 
in  a  coasting  frolic  on  moonlight  nights, 
or  in  a  skating  bout  on  the  pond  in  front 
of  the  school-house.  One  thing  was  im- 
pressed upon  them,  viz:  That  fun  was 
all  right  in  the  time  of  fun,  but  when  the 
time   came  for  business,   fun  must  be 


dropped.  It  required  one  or  two  sharp 
experiences  for  some  of  them  to  learn 
this  lesson,  but  they  learned  it. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pu- 
pils learned  a  good  many  things  that 
winter,  but  the  "master"  learned 
more,  I  think.  For  one  thing,  he 
learned  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  influence  on  others,  such 
as  he  never  had  known  before.  He 
learned  a  good  deal  of  human  nature, 
and  how  to  meet  it  in  successful  ways. 
But  on  one  occasion  he  suffered  an  in- 
glorious defeat.  It  was  a  warm  after- 
noon in  February,  the  outside  door  was 
open  and  about  a  foot  of  snow  and  slush 
lay  on  the  ground.  Naturally  enough, 
little  five-year-old  Fred  was  very  uneasy. 
After  speaking  to  him  several  times,  he 
was  sent  to  stand  before  the  teacher's 
desk.  Soon  he  was  at  play  there,  and 
the  master  having  his  open  pen-knife  in 
his  hand,  said,  very  foolishly,  "Oh,  Fred, 
what  shall  I  do  with  you?  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  cut  your  ears  off."  Quick 
as  a  flash  Fred  darted  out  of  doors  and 
ran  towards  home.  The  master,  in  slip- 
pers, could  not  follow  with  either  com- 
fort or  dignity.  What  did  he  do?  Why, 
he  came  down  and  sent  an  older  brother 
after  Fred,  with  the  promise  that  his 
ears  should  not  suffer. 

The  people  of  the  district  were  kindly, 
they  always  had  a  welcome  for  the  "mas- 
ter" at  their  homes,  and  he  occasionally 
welcomed  some  of  them  at  the  school. 
On  occasions  of  evening  spelling  schools, 
the  people  of  the  district,  and  the  teacher 
and  pupils  from  a  neighboring  district, 
came  in  and  a  great  time  was  had.  Cap- 
tains were  appointed,  who  chose  spellers 
for  their  respective  "sides,"  nearly  all 
joined  in  the  exercise,  and  the  battle  was 
waged  with  great  earnestness.  On  one 
such  occasion,  the  miller,  an  old  bachelor, 
was  spelling,  and  the  word  anti- scorbutic 
was  given  him.  He  was  usually  a  good 
speller  but  evidently  had  never  met  that 
word  before.  He  asked  to  have  it  re- 
peated; this  was  done.  Then  he  hesi- 
tated, but  finally  attacked  it  desperately 
with  this  result,  "anti-squawbuty." 

More  than  thirty  years  after  that  win- 
ter I  was  one  day  riding  alone.  My 
journey  led  me  within  two  miles  of  the 
old  district.  I  turned  aside  and  drove 
over  the  familiar  roads,  I  viewed  the  old 
school-house  but  little  changed,  I  noted 
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the  substantial  old  farm-houses  scarcely 
altered  from  what  they  were  thirty  years 
before.  I  met  not  a  soul  I  knew  and 
turned  away  without  once  leaving  the 
carriage.  '  E.  C.  H. 


The  Review. 

The  time  for  summarizing  the  work  of 
the  year  in  the  schools  is  approaching. 
We  hold  that  this  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  instruction.  But  its  value 
depends  upon  the  purpose  the  teacher  > 
has  in  view  in  doing  it.  The  review 
joins  the  important  ideas  in  a  subject 
into  a  closer  unity.  It  helps  the  pupil  to 
stand  off,  as  it  were,  and  look  at  what 
he  has  learned  as  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge.  Organized  knowledge  is  like 
organized  life  in  a  plant,  for  example. 
There  is  a  central  idea,  or  principle,  or 
germ,  from  which  all  others  grow.  There 
are  also  sub-centers  in  the  growth  from 
which  other  lines  of  ideas  radiate.  Each 
idea  is  related  to  another  as  means  to 
end,  cause  to  effect,  antecedent  to  conse- 
quent, substance  to  attribute,  or  part  to 
whole,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  these 
relations  draw  all  into  one  system  of 
ideas.  Each  sub-center  is  the  center  of 
a  little  system,  and  these  little  systems 
combine  in  various  relations  into  a  larger 
system,  and  these  larger  systems  into 
a  still  larger  organized  body  of  knowl- 
edge, and  so  on  until  we  reach  the  or- 
ganized unity  of  the  universe.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  unity  of  all  systems  of 
ideas  into  a  grand  whole  of  knowledge  is 
the  ground  for  that  demand  which  is  now 
being  made  for  such  a  concentration  of 
studies  as  shall  recognize  this  unity  in 
our  methods  of  teaching  them. 

But  this  unity  of  all  knowledge  is  also 
an  infinite  diversity  of  systems.  Mathe- 
matics is  one  of  the  larger  systems  that 
make  the  whole  of  knowledge.  But  this 
system  is  composed,  of  smaller  systems 
of  ideas  called  arithmetic,  or  geometry, 
or  algebra,  etc.  Arithmetic  is  a  system 
of  ideas  composed  of  other  systems  called 
fundamental  operations,  fractions,  de- 
nominate numbers,  decimals,  percentage, 
powers  and  roots,  etc.,  and  each  of  these 
small  sub-systems  is  composed  of  still 
smaller  systems  until  we  reach  the  unit, 
which  is  the  ultimate  element  of  all  arith- 
metical systems.  A  similar  statement 
can  be  made   of  natural-science  studies, 


historical  studies,  literature  studies,  lan- 
guage studies,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  study  of  any  one  subject, 
as  arithmetic  for  example,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  separate  one  sub- 
group of  ideas,  like  denominate  numbers, 
from  fractions,  or  from  percentage.  So, 
too,  common  fractions  get  separated 
from  decimals  in  the  child's  study  of 
each  by  itself  for  a  long  time. 

One  important  purpose  of  the  review 
is  to  make  clear  the  connection,  or  unity, 
that  exists  between  those  different  parts 
or  groups  of  ideas  which  make  arithme- 
tic or  grammar,  or  geography,  or  his- 
tory respectively.  To  get  the  discipline — 
by  which  we  mean  the  influence  on  char- 
acter— which  the  different  systems  of 
ideas  can  give,  each  group  must  be  mas- 
tered as  a  group.  This  demand  will  ever 
require  that  the  school  branches  be 
pursued  as  separate  isolated  studies  suf- 
ficiently long  to  master  the  peculiar  ideas 
as  they  stand  related  to  each  other  in  the 
group.  Each  distinct  school  study  gives 
its  own  peculiar  discipline,  or  character 
formation,  and  must  be  studied  as  arith- 
metic, or  grammar,  or  history,  or  botany, 
or  geography,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
in  mastering  these  respective  disciplines, 
the  teacher  must  recognize  the  unity  of 
all  the  school  studies,  which  is  best  seen 
in  the  unity  of  the  social  order  in  every 
community.  This  recognition  is  made 
by  using  material  from  the  other  studies 
to  illustrate  and  fix  the  knowledge  of  the 
particular  study  then  before  the  mind  of 
the  pupil. 

Now  the  review  can  not  only  help  to 
gather  the  separated  groups  of  ideas  in 
each  subject  into  a  unity,  but  it  can  em- 
phasize to  some  extent  the  unity  that  ex- 
ists between  the  different  subjects  them- 
selves where  their  kinship  is  apparent, 
as  for  example  in  geography,  with  history 
on  the  one  side  and  natural  science  on 
the  other.  A  full  apprehension  of  this 
unity  will  not  be  gained  until  later  in  life, 
and  in  the  higher  schools,  but  some  con- 
ception or  feeling  of  this  unity,  more  or 
less  vague,  can  come  to  children  even  in 
the  elementary  grades,  when  the  teach- 
ing is  good. 

We  fear  that  much  of  the  review  period 
has  for  its  purpose,  in  too  many  schools, 
the  mere  fixing  in  the  memory,  by  repe- 
tition, of  a  mass  of  facts  that  are  not 
seen  as  necessary  to  each  other  and  form- 
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ing  an  organized  whole,  but,  rather,  as 
isolated.  An  isolated  fact  is  not  even  a 
fact.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  combination  of  word-forms  that  is  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  memory-drill  upon 
upon  it  ceases.  A  review  of  this  kind 
serves  no  valuable  purpose  in  education. 
Neither  does  teaching  of  this  kind  serve 
any  valuable  purpose.  The  aim  of  all 
the  discussion  that  is  now  going  on  in 
the  educational  world  is  to  improve  our 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  teach.  The 
great  mass  of  teachers  and  people  have 
not  yet  crossed  even  the  threshold  of 
this  inquiry.  But  the  thought  that  is 
now  being  analyzed  and  uttered  in  so 
many  different  ways  is  that  teaching 
deals  with  the  proper  relation  of  ideas, 
embodied  in  their  proper  forms.  The 
two  fundamental  questions  are : 

1.  What  are  the  relative  values  of  the 
ideas? 

2.  What  is  the  method  by  which  these 
values  can  be  realized  in  the  education  of 
the  child? 

The  best  answer  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  first  question  up  to  date  is 
to  be  found  in  the  report  on  "Correlation 
of  Studies,"  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Cleveland  meeting 
of  superintendents. 

A  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  the 
second  has  not  yet  been  formulated. 

But  we  all  know  enough  about  it  to 
know  that  our  method  must  be  such  that 
the  child  will,  as  far  as  possible,  connect 
his  studies  in  school  with  the  actual  life 
outside  of  the  school,  and  that  what  he 
learns  shall  be  so  learned  that  his  knowl- 
edge shall  have  the  unity  not  of  a  heap 
of  stones  or  a  pile  of  sand,  but  of  some 
living  thing,  as  a  plant  or  a  tree.  If 
teachers  can  get  this  difference  between 
organic  unity  and  mere  aggregation 
fixed  in  their  minds,  it  will  guide  them 
not  only  to  a  good  method  of  advancing 
but  to  a  proper  method  of  review. 

G.  P.  B. 


An  Inquiry. 

April  15,  1895. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir: — Having  been  a  reader  of 
the  Journal  for  several  years,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  on  you  for  information 
relative  to  a  technical  question  in  arith- 
metic.    What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 


law  for  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental 
signs  in  arithmetic?  That  is,  what  is 
the  value  of  4+33-11?  Is  it  7,  or,  3  A? 
Please  give  your  reasons  and  authorities 
in  the  Journal  and  oblige. 

Yours,  . 

Ans. — The  rule  to  determine  such  cases 
is  a  very  simple  one:  Regard  all  quan- 
tities separated  by  the  signs  plus  or 
minus  as  separate  terms;  but  quantities 
joined  by  the  signs  of  multiplication  or 
division  constitute  but  one  term,  no  mat- 
ter how  numerous  they  may  be.  The 
quantity  given  above  consists  of  two 
terms;  the  first  is  4,  the  second  is  33h-11^ 
or  3.  The  sign  plus  stands  between  the 
terms,  hence  their  value  is  7.  No  au- 
thority of  any  worth  will  justify  any 
other  interpretation.       Ed.  Journal. 


Nature  Study  in  First  Grade 
V. 

THE  CHICKEN 
[Type  of  birds.] 

In  the  story  of  "The  Four  Musicians" 
which  musician  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
robbers' hut?  (The  rooster.)  How  did 
he  happen  to  see  it?  (He  was  up  in  the 
top  of  a  high  tree.)  How  did  he  get  up 
so  high?  (He  flew  to  one  of  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  tree,  and  from  there  to  a 
higher  one,  and  so  on.)  How  do  you 
know?  (I  have  seen  chickens  fly  up  into 
trees  and  that  is  the  way  they  always 
did.)  Why  doesn't  it  fly  directly  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  from  the  ground?  (Its 
wings  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
its  heavy  body  so  far  without  stopping 
to  rest.)  Does  a  chicken  have  much  fly- 
ing to  do?  When  does  it  fly?  (To  and 
from  its  roost.)  Where  does  it  roost? 
Where  did  the  rooster  roost  after  his 
good  supper  in  the  robbers'  hut?  Have 
you  seen  chickens  fly  at  other  times  than 
those  just  spoken  of  ?  (Sometimes,  when 
they  can  not  get  through  a  crack,  they 
will  fly  over  a  fence. )  How?  [Children 
repeat  their  observations.]  They  usu- 
ally fly  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  light 
there,  then  fly  down  on  the  other  side. 
Why  do  they  make  so  much  noise  with 
their  wings?    (It  is  such  hard  work.) 

Do  you  know  what  is  sometimes  done 
to  chickens  to  keep  them  from  flying 
over  fences?  (Their  wing  feathers  are 
clipped  on  one  or  both  wings.)  How 
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does  this  hinder  them  from  flying  so 
high?  (It  makes  their  wings  smaller.) 
What  harm  does  that  do?  A  chicken 
flies  by  beating  his  wings  against  the 
air.  You  can  raise  your  heavy  body  a 
little  way  from  the  ground  by  pushing 
down  on  two  posts  driven  into  the 
ground.  A  bird  has  no  posts  to  push 
against  but  it  can  press  against  the  air. 
That  is  always  handy,  too.  [By  the  use 
of  a  light  fan,  fanning  downward  rapidly, 
the  children  become  conscious  that  there 
is  a  resistance  of  the  air.]  We  do  not 
wish  to  go  deeply  into  this  subject. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  not  to  touch 
upon  it  at  all,  but  usually  the  interested 
children  bring  up  the  question  and  force 
some  explanation  of  how  birds  fly. )  The 
motions  of  the  wings  made  by  the 
chicken  in  flying — are  they  slow  or  rapid? 
In  raising  its  wing  why  does  not  the  air 
above  push  the  bird  back?  The  chicken 
does  not  raise  its  wing  straight  up,  it 
cuts  through  the  air  with  the  front  of 
the  wing,  so,  showing  with  the  fan. 
Now  can  you  tell  how  clipping  the  wings 
hinders  the  chicken  from  flying?  Not 
so  much  air  can  be  pressed  against,  so 
the  chicken  can  not  rise  so  easily. 

You  have  seen  the  wing  of  a  chicken 
on  the  table  and  it  looks  much  smaller 
than  when  on  the  chicken.  Why  is  that? 
(It  has  the  feathers  off.)  [If  possible, 
the  teacher  should  have  a  gentle  hen  in 
the  class,  also  the  wing  of  a  dressed 
chicken,  and  a  wing  with  feathers  upon 
it.  Compare  in  size  the  two  wings.]  Is 
this  hen  going  to  fly  now?  How  do  you 
know  she  is  not?  (Her  wings  are  not 
spread.)  The  teacher  extends  and  con- 
tracts gently  the  wing  of  the  hen  a  few 
times.  Does  that  make  you  think  of  any- 
thing you  sometimes  see?  (A  fan.) 
When  does  the  chicken  close  its  fans? 
When  it  does  not  wish  to  use  them  in 
flying?  Why  does  it  not  keep  them 
stretched  out  all  of  the  time?  (They 
would  be  in  its  way.)  When?  Can  you 
show  with  your  arms  how  the  hen  closes 
her  wings  or  arms?  What  does  she  do 
when  she  wishes  to  fly?  [Children  relate 
their  observations.]  (It  raises  its  wings 
and  spreads  them  out.)  Show  how, 
starting  with  your  arms  in  the  position 
of  the  closed  wings.  [This  will  require 
close  observation.  Call  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  thumb  or  forefinger  in  the 
dressed  wing.]    Do  your  arms  now  look 


like  the  chicken's  spread  wing?  (No^ 
the  skin  that  holds  the  two  parts  of  the 
hen's  arm,  or  wing,  together,  is  wanting 
in  our  arm.  What,  then,  can  you  do 
with  your  arms  that  the  hen  can  not  do 
with  her's?  (Stretch  them  out  straight.) 
Picture  on  the  board  John's  arm 
stretched  out.  Beside  it  picture  the 
dressed  wing  stretched  out.  What  is 
this  wing  mostly  made  up  of?  (Skin  and 
bones.)  Can  you  think  of  any  reason 
why  it  may  be  well  that  there  is  no  more 
meat  on  it?  (The  meat  would  make  the 
wing  heavy.  She  would  tire  holding  out 
a  heavy  wing  in  flying.) 

But  the  hen  has  besides  the  skin  and 
bone,  what?  Feathers.  Do  these  help 
or  hinder  her  flying?  She  spreads  out 
these  feathers  and  strikes  against  much 
more  air  than  the  naked  wing  could  press 
against,  so  she  is  lifted  with  more  ease. 
She  could  not  rise  at  all  with  the  naked 
wing.)  Let  us  look  at  one  of  these  large 
wing  feathers  and  see  if  we  think  they 
are  the  kind  the  chicken  needs  for  flying.. 
Lift  it.  (It  is  so  light  that  I  cannot  feel 
its  weight.)  Does  the  chicken  need  light 
feathers?  Why?  Is  this  feather  straight? 
(No,  it  curves  downward  a  little.)  Is 
this  well?  They  hold  the  air  under  bet- 
ter than  they  would  if  they  were  flat. 
[They  will  notice  the  difference  in  pres- 
sure of  a  concave  and  a  flat  fan.] 

Pull  a  feather  from  this  wing,  Elta. 
[The  feather  comes  only  after  hard  pull- 
ing.] Is  it  well  that  they  are  fastened 
so  tightly?  Why?  We  will  look  closely 
at  these  feathers.  This  middle  part  is 
called  the  shaft.  Each  side  is  called  a 
web.  Is  the  web  of  the  same  width  on 
both  sides?  (Notice  how  the  feathers 
are  arranged  on  the  wing.  The  narrow 
web  of  one  covers  the  wide  web  of  its- 
neighbor.  Only  one  side  needs  to  be 
long  and  the  chicken  wishes  to  have  as 
light  wings  as  possible,  as  we  have  said 
before.)  Can  you  think  of  any  reason 
for  having  the  narrow  web  over  the  wide 
one?  Examine  the  wing.  Would  it  do 
just  as  well  to  have  the  wide  web  over 
the  narrow? 

Notice  one  little  piece  of  the  web. 
That  is  called  a  barb.  Separate  care- 
fully these  barbs.  (They  cling  closely 
together.)  After  you  have  separated 
them,  smooth  them  down.  What  do  you 
notice?  (They  cling  as  before.)  Hold 
the  feather  up  to  the  light  as  you  slowly 
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separate  these  barbs.  What  do  you  see? 
(Each  barb  has  little  teeth  on  both  sides. 
These  teeth  fit  into  those  of  the  barb 
next  to  it.)  Is  that  well  for  the  chicken? 
(Yes,  if  the  feathers  let  the  air  right 
through,  it  would  leave  nothing  to  press 
against  and  the  chicken  would  not  rise.) 
€an  you  think  how  else  the  chicken  is 
helped  by  having  feathers  that  shut  out 
the  air?  (Its  body  is  kept  warmer.) 
How  are  the  little  chickens  helped  by 
such  feathers?  (The  wings  cover  the 
little  chicks  at  night  and  at  other  times, 
and  so  keep  them  warm.) 

Are  all  the  barbs  on  the  hen's  feathers 
hooked  together?  [Examine  one  of  the 
small  feathers.]  On  which  part  of  the 
feather  are  the  barbs  hooked  together? 
(On  the  part  that  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
chicken.  The  part  that  is  covered  is 
softer — more  like  down.)  How  are  the 
small  feathers  arranged  on  the  hen? 
(They  all  point  backward  from  the  head, 
and  grow  one  over  another  like  the 
shingles  on  a  house  only  closer  together. 
The  barbed  part  is  on  the  outside.)  Is 
this  well  for  the  hen?  Why?  (It  makes 
a  very  thick  cover,  keeping  out  the  cold, 
■and  also  sheds  the  rain  quite  well,  the 
rain  running  off  the  end  of  one  feather 
onto  the  next  and  so  on  until  it  drops  to 
the  ground.)  Notice  how  a  hen  stands 
in  the  rain.  (With  her  tail  drooping  as 
if  to  let  the  rain  have  a  chance  to  run  off 
by  the  way  of  her  tail  feathers.)  In  what 
other  way  is  chicky  helped  to  keep  dry 
in  rainy  weather?  Have  you  noticed 
what  a  hen  sometimes  does  during  a  rain? 
(She  oils  her  feathers  so  they  will  shed 
the  rain.)  Will  oil  shed  water?  How 
do  you  know?  Have  oiled  paper  in  the 
class.  Pour  water  on  it  and  see  what 
happens.  Where  does  the  chicken  get 
the  oil?  From  a  little  sack  just  above 
the  tail.  [Show  on  dressed  chicken.] 
Where  does  the  oil  come  out?  How  does 
the  hen  get  it  out?  (With  her  bill.)  How 
can  she  reach  away  around  there  with 
her  bill?  Her  neck  is  long  and  limber 
and  she  can  twist  it  around  easily.  How 
does  she  get  the  oil  out?  (Presses  down 
on  the  sack  with  her  bill  and  it  comes 
out  as  does  the  juice  when  you  press  on 
an  orange  in  which  you  have  made  a  hole. ) 
How  does  she  carry  the  oil  to  the  feathers? 
With  her  bill.  How  put  it  on  the  feathers? 
(She  passes  each  feather  which  she  wishes 
to  oil  between  her  two  mandibles.  Her 


bill  is  the  finest  comb  the  hen  has.  But 
her  hair  combing  is  no  queerer  than  her 
bath.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hen  bathing? 
No?  Did  you  ever  see  a  hen  in  an  ash 
pile  or  in  a  pile  of  dust  fluttering  around? 
Just  what  did  she  do?  [Children  find 
out  if  they  cannot  tell.]  This  is  her 
bath.  Does  she  seem  to  enjoy  it?  What 
does  she  do  when  she  is  through  her  dust 
bath?  Change  her  clothes?  No,  but 
she  preens  her  feathers.  (Smooths  her 
old  dress.)  How  ?  Does  the  hen  never 
change  her  dress?  Have  you  not  seen 
many  feathers  lying  around  the  hen 
house?  Did  something  pull  them  out? 
Do  they  usually  come  out  easily?  How 
does  this  happen  then?  (Little  by  little 
they  are  changing  their  dresses.  An  old 
feather  falls  out  and  a  new  one  grows  in 
to  take  its  place.  Sometimes  a  hen  loses 
the  whole  of  her  tail  at  one  time.)  When 
does  this  changing  of  the  dress  happen? 
(Late  in  the  summer.)  Is  this  a  good 
time?  Why?  How  do  the  little  new 
feathers  look  when  they  first  come  in? 
What  do  we  call  them?  (Pin  feathers.) 
Examine  these  carefully  if  they  can  be 
found  when  this  is  studied.  Why  does 
the  hen  need  to  change  her  dress  at  all? 
(The  feathers  wear  out  and  become  much 
mussed.)  Are  the  dresses  of  the  little 
chickens  like  their  mother's?  No,  they 
are  covered  with  down.)  How  is  the 
down  different  from  feathers?  Children 
see.  (Down  has  no  shaft  and  web.)  Be- 
fore going  farther  the  children  tell  what 
they  have  learned  about  chickens  flying, 
their  wings,  and  the  feathers. 

Have  any  of  the  other  animals  that  we 
have  studied  had  feather  coats?  What 
kind  of  coats  do  they  have?  The  shepherd 
dog,  cow,  and  horse  have  hair  coats,  the 
sheep  a  wool  coat. 

Where  did  we  find  the  rooster  in  our 
story,  roosting  at  first?  Where  later? 
Where  do  the  chickens  that  you  know 
roost?  Why  should  they  leave  the 
ground?  (Sometimes  the  ground  is  cold 
and  damp.  When  on  a  high  roost  the 
chickens  are  not  so  apt  to  be  disturbed  ^ 
or  killed  by  rats,  skunks,  dogs,  etc.) 
Hojv  do  they  hold  onto  the  roost?  [If  no 
one  in  the  class  can  tell,  the  children 
may  be  given  time  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves by  watching  the  chickens  at  home.] 
(Its  three  front  toes  curve  around  the 
roost  in  front — this  way — (showing  with 
the  fingers,)  while  its  hind  toe  reaches 
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out  behind  and  steadies  it.  But  when  the 
hen  is  asleep  will  she  not  stop  holding  on 
and  fall  off?  Notice  a  hen  as  she  raises 
her  foot  in  walking  slowly.  How  do  the 
toes  look?  They  curl  up  very  much  as  if 
holding  to  a  perch.  When  do  her  toes 
spread  out?  (Only  when  her  feet  come 
down  on  the  flat  ground.  At  other  times 
her  feet  are  in  a  position  to  hold  onto  a 
perch.  And  the  weight  of  her  body  only 
tightens  their  hold.  When  on  the  perch 
do  the  hens  stand  up  all  the  time  or  do 
they  sit?  Find  out.  Do  they  close  their 
eyes?  As  you  do?  How  then?  They  have 
three  lids  to  each  eye.  What  is  the  color 
of  this  third  lid?  Notice  how  it  closes 
over  the  eye. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Heading:. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  book 
worth  reading  is  worth  re-reading.  But 
it  may  be  that  all  parts  are  not  equally 
worth  re-reading.  Thus  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  mark  those  parts  deserving 
more  careful  and  considerate  attention. 
In  reading  a  book  or  an  article  in  the 
magazine  for  the  first  time,  read  rapidly 
to  get  the  sense  and  general  purport.  In 
this  rapid  first  reading,  mark  with  the 
letter  A  such  passages  as  seem  quite 
striking  and  as  challenge  your  attention 
for  more  careful  examination. 

In  re-reading  give  careful  thought  to 
these  parts,  and  if  they  seem  on  reflec- 
tion to  have  a  growing,  valuable  mean- 
ing, attach  the  figure  "2"  to  the  A 
marked  before,  so  it  will  stand  as  when 
expressing  the  square  of  A ;  thus,  A^ 
But  if  on  reflection  they  lose  in  value  and 
your  former  judgment  is  not  sustained 
by  the  second  reading,  then  attach  the 
radical  sign  to  the  A,  thus,  -j/A. 

Ke^p  three  things  in  mind: 

1.  The  value  of  thought. 

2.  The  beauty  of  thought. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
brought  out  its  value  or  beauty,  or  both. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  read  the  book 
for  the  third  time,  the  wheat  being  sep- 
arated from  the  chaff,  your  time  will  not 
only  be  saved,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
selectioQ  will  stand  forth  with  increased 
distinctness. 

A  book  so  marked  has  an  added  value 
for  all  subsequent  time; the  wit,  wisdom, 
pathos,  or  grandeur  of  the  author  may  be 
gained  without  the  commonplace. 


In  addition  to  this,  make  a  brief  index 
naming  pages  marked  by  A^  or  the  more 
striking  ones  so  marked.  If  a  friend 
wishes  to  peruse  your  book,  request  him 
to  mark  likewise,  only  using  pencil  of  a 
different  color.  The  passages  on  which 
you  agree  in  the  marks  should  then  be 
re-read,  and  the  more  striking  ones  com- 
mitted to  memory  for  ready  use.  In  this 
way  you  will  fix  the  thought,  as  also  the 
good  expression  of  the  thought,  as  apart 
of  the  mind's  available  content. 

In  re-reading  the  passages  you  deter- 
mine to  have  enter  your  mind  and  here- 
after dwell  with  you,  the  character  of 
the  guest  should  be  scrutinized.  The 
more  prominent  words  should  be  ex- 
amined in  a  good  dictionary,  and  a  grow- 
ing meaning  should  attach  to  them. 
Words  have  a  growth  in  the  mind.  Of 
them  it  may  be  said,  as  the  mother  to  the 
babe: 

"Ever,  evermore  shall  it  be  mine 
To  mark  the  growing  meaning  in  thine  eyes, 
And  catch  with  ever-fresh  surprise  and  joy 
Thy  dawning  recognitions  of  the  world." 

Reading  aloud  should  also  be  attended 
to.  Read  not  for  imitation  but  for  inspi- 
ration. Reading  aloud  with  the  inspira- 
tion born  of  the  understanding  aids  the 
memory,  increases  pleasure,  and  some- 
times arouses  the  in'tensest  feeling.  It 
gives  an  ardor  and  zest  which  aid  contin- 
uity of  thought.  It  awakens  the  mind 
to  a  more  active  condition;  comparisons 
are  more  promptly  made,  and  it  causes 
the  mind  to  reject  much  to  which  it 
silently  assents  when  the  mind  is  not  sO' 
aroused.  Jonathan  Piper. 


Outline  for  Fourth  Grades  in  Literature. 

(General  plan  of  work  in  the  use  of  McMur- 
ry's  Robinson  Crusoe,  prepared  by  Ora  Boring, 
Stockton,  Cal.) 

1.  Study  of  text. 

The  books  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
children,  the  teacher  by  questions  covers 
the  contents  of  the  chapter  which  the 
pupils  answer  from  the  text.  These 
questions  should  so  direct  the  attention 
to  the  content  of  the  text  that  the  child 
perceives  the  author's  thought.  These 
questions  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  se- 
cure from  the  child  his  interpretation  of 
the  text  In  complete  sentences  of  his  own 
construction.  After  this  study  he  should 
read  the  chapter  silently. 
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2.  The  chapter  should  then  be  read 
aloud  in  class. 

3.  The  story  should  be  orally  repro- 
duced in  class  with  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  involved  and  advantages 
of  organized  society  suggested  by  Cru- 
soe's unaided  struggle  with  the  problems 
of  material  life.  These  are  the  ideas 
De  Foe  makes  most  prominent — All  the 
hardships,  the  laboriously  wrought-out 
contrivances  of  Crusoe,  but  show  by 
contrast  the  conquest  by  the  race  of 
these  same  difficulties  and  the  numerous 
and  wonderful  contrivances  which  men 
by  mutual  help  and  united  effort  have 
wrought  out  and  now  command.  These 
ideas  will  not  be  abstracted  and  discussed 
with  the  pupils  as  universal  principles,  of 
course,  but  in  showing  Crusoe's  experi- 
ences, in  entering  into  his  motive,  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problems,  enjoying  his 
conquests,  they  catch  glimpses  of  the 
relations  of  man  toward  nature  and  to- 
wards his  fellows. 

In  this  oral  reproduction,  which  is  a 
preparation  for  a  written  reproduction, 
only  salient  points  should  be  dwelt  upon. 
In  this  way  a  clear,  simple  outline  may 
be  formed  in  the  mind  which  will  give 
form  to  the  written  story.  This  should 
be  colored  by  each  child  according  to  his 
own  understanding  or  memory  of  what 
he  has  read  and  heard.  The  papers  will 
vary  greatly  in  interest  and  in  length — 
as  they  should,  since  the  children  vary 
in  power  of  attention,  understanding, 
and  expression.  All  papers  should  be 
illustrated  by  drawings. 

Suggestive  Outlines. — Chap.  I. 
Robinson  Crusoe  at  Home. 

Robinson's  home.  His  love  for  the 
sea.  Plans  of  his  parents  for  the  future. 
Robinson's  promises.  How  he  was  led 
into  breaking  them. 

Points  that  may  be  discussed  here  are: 
The  cause  of  Robinson's  great  desire  to 
go  to  sea;  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  keep 
his  promises;  the  action  of  the  captain 
in  taking  a  runaway  boy;  the  duty  of 
Robinson  toward  his  parents. 

Chap.  II. 
The  Voyage. 

1.  The  leaving  harbor  (the  unfurling  of 
sails,  bracing  of  yards,  etc.) 

2.  The  scene  behind  on  shore. 

3.  The  first  two  storms  and  Robinson's 
sickness. 


4.  The  wreck. 

5.  Robinson's  escape. 

For  discussion:  Robinson's  thoughts 
as  he  sailed  out  of  harbor;  his  emotions 
in  time  of  danger;  his  presence  of  mind 
when  tossed  by  waves. 

Chap.  III. 
Robinson  in  His  New  Home. 
(Two  lessons  may  be  necessary.) 

1.  Robinson's   condition:    wet,   cold,  • 
hungry,  thirsty,  fearful,  in  an  entirely 
unknown  place,  night  coming  on. 

2.  How  he  met  each  of  these  difficul- 
ties. 

3.  Discoveries  made  from  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

4.  First  visit  to  the  ship;  selections 
made  for  first  raft;  load. 

5.  Second  visit  and  load. 

6.  Disappearance  of  ship. 

Discussion:  Robinson's  situation  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  bird  similarly  situ- 
ated; with  that  of  Bain.  Why  could  the 
sailors  not  swim  to  shore  if  Robinson 
could  swim  to  the  ship?  "Would  you  have 
selected  the  things  Robinson  did  to  bring 
away?  Where  did  he  get  the  logs  for 
his  raft?  What  do  we  use  instead  of  a 
flint?  Why  did  not  Crusoe  have  matches? 

When  did  he  live?  Where?  Where 
was  this  island?  What  its  name?  Who 
wrote  this  story?  When?  Was  it  writ- 
ten for  children?  Why  was  Robinson  so 
glad  to  find  Bain?  Why  was  he  so  glad  to 
get  the  scissors?  Would  you  prefer  them 
to  the  gold?  What  would  Robinson  have 
done  if  he  could  not  have  brought  any- 
thing from  the  ship?  What  kind  of  a 
climate  had  he  here. 

Chap.  IV. 
Robinson's  House. 

1.  Site.  2.  The  tent.  3.  The  Fence. 
4.  The  ladder.  5.  The  cabin.  6.  The 
cave. 

Discussion:  Four  advantages  offered 
by  the  site  chosen.  Consecutive  steps 
in  preparation  of  new  home.  Time  spent 
in  this  work. 

Drawings  should  represent  the  home 
as  it  looked  when  complete. 

Chap.  V. 
Robinson's  Work. 
(Two  lessons.) 
1.  Powder  made  safe.    2.  The  daily 
exploration.    3.  The  mother  goat  and 
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her  kid.  4.  The  young  goat  and  the 
lame  goat.  5.  Need  of  a  light  owing  to 
change  of  season.  6.  Things  made  for 
use  in  the  house. 

Discussion:  Why  did  not  Robinson  keep 
his  powder  in  the  cave?  Why  put  it  in  dif- 
ferent holes?  What  is  gunpowder  made 
of?  For  what  used?  What  did  men 
use  before  its  discovery?  What  uses  could 
Robinson  make  of  goats?  Are  there  wild 
goats  in  our  country  ?  Why  could  Robinson 
not  teach  the  kid  to  eat?  What  tool  would 
have  saved  Robinson  much  time  in  making 
the  board?  What  is  oakum?  Who  will 
make  for  us  a  lamp  like  Robinson's? 

Second  Outline — Chap.  V. 
Robinson's  Thoughts  about  His  Situation. 

1.  His  thoughts  regarding  time,  and 
what  he  did  in  consequence. 

2.  Discovery  of  books,  pens,  etc. 

3.  His  casting  up  of  "good"  and  ''evil" 
circumstances. 

4.  Conclusion  reached  from  these. 

Discussion:  Necessity  of  care  in  mak- 
ing daily  mark  or  notch — how  to  be  sure 
of  remembering  it;  habit.  How  could 
Robinson  tell  when  a  month  had  passed?  A 
year?  When  would  he  change  to  1660? 
That  means  1660  year  since  what? 

Use  of  books — communicating  with 
other  minds;  of  pens,  etc. — could  write 
his  own  thoughts — advantage  of  this? 

A  pretty  picture  of  this  would  be  an 
object  drawing,  of  books,  pens,  paper, 
and  ink.    Grouping  arranged  by  class. 

Chap.  VI. 
Robinson's  Surprise. 

1.  Discovery  of  wheat;  rice. 

2.  Earthquake. 

3.  Preparation  for  a  new  house. 

4.  Discovery  of  a  turtle. 
Discussion:   Wheat  a  native  of  what 

country?  Its  general  use?  Some  things 
about  rice.  Time  of  growth  of  wheat 
compared  with  growth  here. 

Earthquakes  in  California.  In  other 
places. 

Hurricanes.  If  Robinson  had  known 
about  earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  would 
he  have  built  his  house  where  he  did? 
Was  his  labor  lost? 


This  work  will  require  at  least  four 
weeks.  It  may  require  six.  Where  a 
chapter  does  not  admit  of  much  com- 
pression, where  many  topics  which  are 


of  interest  are  contained,  the  work  after 
discussion  may  be  topically  distributed — 
should  be  so  distributed. 

In  the  last  chapter  one  pupil  might 
write  of  the  wheat,  giving  Crusoe's  ex- 
perience and  what  else  developed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  So  with  rice, 
and  each  of  the  other  topics. 

Some  of  the  papers  of  each  subject 
should  be  read  by  the  writers  to  the  class. 
This  is  a  most  important  means  of  culti- 
vating interest,  attention,  power  of  ap- 
preciation, expression.  It  fixes,  too,  the 
ideas  gained  and  gives  them  a  more  vital 
import.  It  helps  the  teacher  to  measure 
the  children's  powers  and  to  give  the 
needed  links  in  their  thoughts  on  the 
given  subject. 

At  our  meeting  on  April  16,  will  the 
teachers  of  this  grade  each  present  an 
outine  for  treatment  of  the  chapter  op- 
posite her  name? 

Miss  Boschen — Robinson  Sick. 

Miss  Aaron — Robinson  Explores  the 
Island. 

Mrs.  Bailey — Another  Trip. 
Miss  Baxter — His  Garden. 
Miss  Daly — Robinson  a  Cook  (two  chap- 
ters.) 

Miss  Clayes — Robinson  Makes  a  Boat. 

There  is  in  the  superintendent's  office 
a  very  handsome  edition  of  DeFoe's  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  finely  illustrated,  that  will 
prove  of  use,  perhaps,  for  reference. 


That  '  *Method  in  Grammar. " 

Ed.  Public- SchoolJournal: 

It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  label 
"Method  in  Grammar."  The  difference 
between  this  article  and  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  is  that  the  preced- 
ing article  is  based  upon  thought,  while 
this  one  is  based  upon  a  "rule"  of  which 
"I  am  the  author." 

The  disposition  of  words  is  mere  form. 
It  follows  the  old  formal  idea  of  tak- 
ing some  difficult  and  obscure  conglom- 
eration of  words  and  hunting  "rules" 
to  fit  the  different  words.  It  would 
be  better  to  find  the  thought  or  sense 
in  the  words  and  dispose  of  them  ac- 
cordingly, or  throw  them  aside  if  there 
is  no  sense  in  them.  I  am  unable  to  see 
any  educational  value  in  such  formal 
rule  and  diagram  disposition  of  construc- 
tions.   Out  of  such  grammar  teaching,  a 
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pupil  will  get  very  little  real  grammati- 
cal knowledge  or  power  to  use  English 
words  effectively — certainly  nothing  that 
will  assist  him  in  practical  living. 

Exercise  73  simply  means  nothing  and 
is  not  worth  considering  if  it  requires  all 
the  supplying  and  padding  that  Pres. 
Holbrook  has  found  it  necessary  to  work 
into  it. 

"Well  did  they  know  who  was  the  first 
aggressor."  This  is  evidently  a  complex 
sentence  and  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  principal  and  the  subordi- 
nate clause.  That  connection  is  made  by 
means  of  the  word  who,  consequently 
who  has  a  connective  use  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  ol  Skrelative  pronoun. 

Since  "but,"  in  Ex.  87,  places  a  limi- 
tation upon  "decorations"  and  not  upon 
"solemn,"  it  should  be  classed  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

Ex.  88.  "Sight"  is  used  independently 
and  is  in  no  way  directly  connected  with 
"these."  It  is  evidently  nominative  ab- 
solute. 

"These"  is  an  adjective  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, nominative  case,  subject  of 
"were."      Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Robinson, 

Paxton,  111. 


Don't  Borrow  Trouble. 

(For  the  Boys  and  Girls.) 

A  little  maple  tree  stood  beside  its 
mother  in  a  pleasant  grove.  It  had  stood 
there  several  years,  rustling  its  green 
leaves  through  the  summer,  and  spreading 
its  graceful  brown  branches  toward  the 
sky  through  the  winter,  and  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  winter  or  summer,  or 
even  to  its  own  existence.  But  one  day 
the  little  maple  tree  began  to  think  what 
a  fine  large  tree  it  was  getting  to  be,  and 
to  feel  what  an  important  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  maple  tree.  "It  is  time  I  under- 
stood how  things  are  managed  in  the 
beautiful  green  world,"  thought  the  little 
maple  tree.  "I  will  just  look  about  me 
and  take  it  all  in."  By  and  by  the  little 
maple  tree  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  all 
the  maples,  its  own  included,  were  chang- 
ing from  green  to  bright  red  and  yellow, 
while  the  pine  trees  in  the  grove  re- 
mained the  same  as  before. 

The  little  maple  tree  thought  it  had 
made  a  great  discovery,  and  told  the 
grass  that  grew  at  its  roots,  that  a  great 


change  had  come  into  the  world;  that 
now  only  the  pine  trees  were  to  be  green, 
while  the  maples  were  to  be  bright  with 
glowing  leaves  of  red  and  yellow. 

The  little  maple  tree's  mother  heard 
what  it  was  telling  the  grass,  and  said 
gently,  "My  child,  these  bright  leaves 
will  only  last  a  little  while;  next  spring 
we  shall  all  have  green  leaves  again." 

But  the  little  maple  tree  thought  it 
knew  more  than  its  mother — little  trees 
are  very  apt  to  think  that  when  they 
first  begin  to  notice  things  for  them- 
selves— and  it  thought  to  itself,  "these 
bright  leaves  can  never  turn  green  again, 
just  wait  and  mother  will  see  that  she 
was  mistaken." 

So  the  days  went  by,  till  one  windy 
day  the  little  maple  tree  saw  its  bright 
leaves  fluttering  away  down  to  the 
ground.  "Ah,  mother,"  it  cried  in  dis- 
tress, "see  how  fast  my  leaves  are  falling 
of¥.  If  this  lasts  long  I  shall  soon  be 
bald-headed." 

"Don't  borrow  trouble,  my  child,"  said 
the  mother  tree,  "it  will  all  be  right  in 
the  end." 

Soon  the  last  bright  leaf  had  let  go  its 
hold  and  sailed  away  from  the  little  ma- 
ple tree.  And  then  it  noticed  something 
very  strange.  It  saw  that  each  little  twig 
had  a  tiny  bud  on  it,  the  buds  of  next 
spring's  leaves,  and  the  little  maple  tiee 
thought  it  had  made  another  great  dis- 
covery. So  it  said  to  the  brook  that  was 
dancing  along  close  by,  "There  is  to  be 
no  winter  this  year,  my  buds  are  already 
formed,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  open  them 
we  shall  have  spring." 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  child,"  said  the 
mother  tree,  "these  are  the  buds  of  next 
spring,  to  be  sure,  but  you  are  to  keep 
them  safely  folded  up  from  the  cold 
through  the  winter." 

"Oh!  I  can  never  keep  these  tiny 
things  from  freezing,"  cried  the  little 
maple  tree;  for  now  it  remembered  long 
cold  days  it  had  lived  through  before  it 
began  to  think  about  things.  "It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  put  little  buds  on  my 
twigs  for  me  to  carry  all  through  the 
long  winter." 

"Don't  borrow  trouble,  my  child," 
said  the  mother  tree,  "because  you  cannot 
understand.  You  must  not  doubt  the 
wisdom  that  plans  the  growth  and  order 
of  the  seasons.  You  must  trust  when 
you  cannot  see. " 
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When  the  first  snow  storm  came  the 
little  maple  tree  was  in  despair.  "Oh, 
mother!"  it  cried,  "this  will  surely  kill 
my  little  buds,  and  if  this  one  don't, 
there  will  be  many  more  storms  coming 
and  they  surely  can't  live  through  them 
all." 

"Don't  worry,  my  child,"  replied  the 
mother  tree,  "and  don't  carry  all  the 
burden  of  the  whole  winter  on  your 
heart;  we  only  have  to  live  through  one 
snow  storm  at  a  time,  and  we  are  always 
given  strength  for  that." 

Right  in  the  middle  of  winter  came 
some  warm,  bright  days.  Then  the 
little  maple  tree  was  in  fresh  trouble. 
"Ob,  mother!"  it  exclaimed,  "this  warm 
sun  will  make  my  little  buds  think  it  is 
spring  now,  and  they  will  open,  and 
then  they  will  surely  die,  for  the  snow 
still  lies  thick  on  the  ground." 

"Don't  borrow  trouble,  my  child,"  said 
the  mother  tree,  "your  buds  will  keep 
tucked  up  in  their  little  warm,  brown 
blankets  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  come 
out." 

But  the  little  maple  tree  felt  very  anx- 
ious. It  could  not  trust  its  mother's 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  when  a  little 
tree  can't  do  that  it  always  has  a  hard 
time  of  it.  However,  the  warm  days 
passed  and  the  snow  came  again,  and  the 
little  brown  buds  slept  through  it  all, 
and  none  stirred.  But  instead  of  trust- 
ing in  the  wisdom  that  cared  for  all  the 
trees,  the  little  maple  tree  now  began  to 
worry  over  a  new  thing. 

"Mother,"  it  said  anxiously,  "since 
my  buds  never  knew  that  bright  sun  was 
shining  on  them,  perhaps  they  may  not 
know  it  when  spring  really  comes.  How 
should  I  ever  wake  them  up,  if  they 
would  not  wake  with  the  sunshine?" 

"Oh,  my  child,"  said  the  mother  tree, 
sadly,  "your  whole  life  will  be  a  burden 
to  yourself  and  a  weariness  to  your 
friends  if  you  don't  learn  to  trust  the 
future  and  stop  borrowing  trouble  at 
every  step.  The  call  of  the  spring  is 
the  call  of  life  and  nothing  can  fail  to 
hear  or  resist  the  calling." 

And,  sure  enough,  as  the  bright  spring 
came,  and  the  great  tide  of  new  life  went 
surging  through  the  little  maple  tree 
each  branch  and  twig  felt  its  thrilling 
presence,  and  each  tiny  bud  swelling  and 
growing  under  its  inspiring  influence, 
opened  and  spread  till  again  the  little 


maple  tree  stood  clothed  in  its  fresh 
green  leaves.  And  with  the  new  life 
came  a  deeper  living  and  a  truer  hold  on 
faith,  and  the  little  tree  felt  ashamed  of 
the  narrow  view  it  had  taken  of  life's 
greatness,  and  through  all  the  changing 
seasons  took  things  as  they  came  bravely, 
hopefully,  and  never  more  borrowed 
trouble.  Emma  Theo.  Graves. 


Hints  on  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

It  is  often  said,  with  truth,  that  too 
much  time  comparatively  is  given  to  this 
study  in  our  schools.  And  yet,  while 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  true  that  compara- 
tively few  pupils  learn  to  compute  ac- 
curately and  rapidly,  or  to  analyze  arith- 
metical problems  clearly  and  correctly. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  these 
things  except  that  of  defective  teaching; 
for  certainly  the  principles  of  arithmetical 
science  are  few,  and  all  in  accord  with 
plain  "common  sense,"  while  the  pro- 
cesses of  computation  are  easily  acquired 
and  can  readily  be  made  almost  auto- 
matic. 

The  elements  of  arithmetical  knowl- 
edge should  be  acquired  by  the  skillful 
handling  of  objects'  In  this  way  they 
will  be  clearly  comprehended  and  can 
readily  be  remembered.  This  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  psychological  principle 
that  bids  us  proceed  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract.  But  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  continue  the  use  of  ob- 
jects longer  than  is  necessary.  When 
the  clear  conception  is  acquired,  any 
further  use  of  objects  is  stupefying. 

Let  the  little  pupil  learn  to  do  before 
puzzling  him  to  any  great  extent  with 
reasons  for  the  process.  First,  the  how^ 
then  the  why.  When  I  was  thirty  years 
younger  I  should  hardly  have  written 
this  senterce,  it  ccmes  from  the  convic- 
tions of  later  years. 

Always  keep  clear  in  your  own  mind 
the  distinction  between  simple  computa- 
tion with  numbers,  and  the  study  of 
their  relations  as  they  appear  in  any 
given  problem.  Great  confusion,  loss  of 
time  and  uncertainty  of  result  arise  from 
trying  to  do  these  two  very  different 
things  at  the  same  time. 

Generally,  at  least  with  older  pupils, 
all  the  relations  of  numbers  in  a  problem, 
and  the  consequent  cperaticns,  should  be 
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clearly  seen  before  any  step  is  taken  in 
the  actual  computations. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  are  the  only  processes  of 
computation,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
drilled  on  these  until  he  can  perform 
them  rapidly,  and  with  unfailing  accu- 
racy. Neglect  in  this  respect  is  one  of 
the  gravestfaults  in  teaching  this  subject. 

In  addition,  the  pupil  should  acquire 
thoroughly  the  forty-five  combinations  of 
two  numbers,  which  are  all  that  are  nec- 
essary in  our  decimal  system.  These 
constitute  the  real  addition  table.  But 
he  should  learn  the  subtraction  table  at 
the  same  time,  for  it  is  really  the  same 
thing  looked  at  in  another  direction.  For 
instance,  to  know  that  five  and  four  is 
nine  is  to  know  that  nine  less  five  is  four, 
or  that  nine  less  four  is  five. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  multiplication  table  so  far  as  nine 
times  nine  should  be  committed  to  auto- 
matic memory.  It  may  be  a  convenience 
to  have  the  table  committed  further  than 
this,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Here, again, 
the  multiplication  table  is  the  division 
table,  and  should  be  so  taught.  To  know 
that  nine  times  five  is  forty-five  is  to 
know  that  forty-five  contains  nine  five 
times,  or  contains  five  nine  times. 

In  analyzing  the  relation  of  numbers 
in  a  problem,  time  is  of  comparatively 
little  value;  all  the  time  necessary  for  a 
clear  perception  should  be  used,  be  it 
less  or  more.  In  computing,  rapidity  is 
everything  after  accuracy,  and  both  are 
possible  to  any  one  who  has  thoroughly 
committed  the  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion tables  to  automatic  memory.  Dawd- 
ling  should  not  be  tolerated  for  an  in- 
stant. 

I  will  take  space  for  but  one  more  sug- 
gestion. In  all  his  progress  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to 
recognize  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
principle.  For  instance,  in  addition  of 
simple  numbers,  he  is  constantly  mak- 
ing tens,  he  '-carries  one  for  every  ten;" 
in  compound  numbers,  he  is  doing  the 
same  thing,  only  he  "carries"  for  some 
number  other  than  ten;  in  adding  inches, 
he  "carries"  for  twelve;  in  adding  shil- 
lings, he  "carries"  for  twenty,  etc.  In 
adding  twenty  per  cent  to  a  number,  he 
adds  one  fifth  of  it  to  itself;  in  finding 
thirty  per  cent  of  a  number  he  finds  three 
tenths  of  it,  etc. 


After  he  has  mastered  the  "ground 
rules,"  common  and  decimal  fractions,  he 
will  find  nothing  that  is  really  new,  and 
he  will  find  but  little  that  is  new  in  com- 
mon or  decimal  fractions,  if  he  is  trained 
to  recognize  an  old  acquaintance  on  meet- 
ing it  again.  E.  C.  H. 


A  Morning  Exercise  for  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades. 

The  play  was  studied  and  after  the  reading 
and  discussion  the  children  were  given  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  from  which  they  prepared  the 
exercise. 

JULIUS  C^SAR. 

1.  Why  the  play  is  called  "Caesar." 

2.  Division  of  the  play. 

3.  Important  characters. 

4.  Manner  of  estimating  character. 

5.  Character  of  Caesar. 

6.  Character  of  Brutus. 

7.  Character  of  Cassius. 

8.  Favorite  character. 

9.  Favorite  scene. 

10.  Favorite  quotation. 


How  to  Teach  History. 

1.  What  is  treason?  Mention  one  or 
two  executions  for  treason  recorded  in 
English  history.  Did  England  treat  the 
Americans  as  traitors  during  the  Revo- 
lution? Why  were  there  no  executions 
during  the  Civil  war,  or  at  its  close,  for 
treason? 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  principles 
recognized  by  the  union  armies  in  the 
Civil  war  about  the  use  or  destruction  of 
private  property?  When  was  such  prop- 
erty paid  for  and  when  not? 

3.  Does  history  indicate  diminishing 
wantonness  and  barbarity  in  the  conduct 
of  war?  If  so,  what  are  the  indications? 
Can  war  ever  be  other  than  something 
brutal,  destructive,  and  deplorable?  Are 
there  any  blessings  that  come  to  a  people 
out  of  its  wars?  Is  it  any  worse  for  two 
persons  to  fight  than  for  two  families, 
two  tribes,  two  factions  or  parties,  or 
two  nations  to  do  the  same? 

4.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
both  parties  in  the  Civil  war  showed  ex- 
traordinary devotion  to  their  respective 
causes,  made  extraordinary  sacrifices  for 
them,  invoked  the  same  divine  aid  for 
their  respective  armies,  and  fought  each 
other  with  equal  sincerity  and  fervor? 
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5.  Do  differences  ever  arise  between 
two  persons  of  such  a  nature  that,  how- 
ever honest  and  peaceably  disposed  such 
persons  may  be,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  agree?  If  so,  give  illustrations.  What 
is  the  approved  method  of  settlement  in 
such  cases?  What  would  be  an  objec- 
tionable mode  in  such  cases?  Mention 
circumstances  under  which  one  of  the 
persons  in  a  difficulty  between  two  might 
be  justified  in  resorting  to  violent  meas- 
ures. What  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  as  taught  by  the  Friends 
or  Quakers?  Is  it  a  desirable  principle 
to  put  into  practice  in  the  relations  of 
individuals?  How  far  would  it  be  wise 
or  expedient  to  give  the  same  answers  to 
the  foregoing  questions  if  two  peoples  or 
nations  should  be  substituted  for  the  two 
persons? 

6.  Show  how  the  votes  of  people  have 
affected  the  course  of  history  in  the 
United  States.  Is  it  right  that  an 
ignorant  man's  vote  shall  count  as  much 
as  an  intelligent  man's  vote?  That  a 
poor  man's  vote  shall  count  as  much  as  a 
rich  man's?  That  a  bad  man's  vote  shall 
count  as  much  as  a  good  man's?  What 
are  the  objections  to  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  large  masses  of  ignorant 
persons?  What  are  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  suffrage? 

7.  Why  did  the  United  States  protest 
against  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico 
during  the  Civil  war?  What  important 
doctrine  or  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  disregarded  in  this  occupation?  Why 
did  the  French  withdraw  at  the  close  of 
the  war? 

8.  What  Pacific  railroads  are  there  to- 
day? Why  was  it  thought  expedient  for 
the  United  States  government  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  the  earlier  ones?  In  what 
way  are  they  contributing  to  the  history 
of  the  country? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  confederate 
cruiser  Alabama.  What  direct  injury 
did  she  do  to  our  commerce?  What 
indirect  injury?  Why  was  it  wrong  for 
Oreat  Britain  to  let  confederate  cruisers 
sail  from  her  ports?  What  did  Great 
Britain  have  to  pay  for  letting  them  do 
so?  Tell  how  she  came  to  make  such  a 
payment  without  a  protest?  Did  the 
payment  cover  indirect  damages?  What 
would  have  been  Great  Britain's  attitude 
toward  such  claims  had  they  been  made 
half  a  century  earlier? 


10.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  vet- 
eran of  the  war  on  either  side?  Ask  him 
what  he  thinks  otcamp  life,  of  marching, 
of  facing  the  enemy  in  battle,  of  the 
scenes  of  the  battlefield,  and  of  war  in 
general  as  a  means  of  settling  difficul- 
ties. Ask  him  if  he  was  conscious  of  a 
personal  hostility  to  men  who  fought 
against  him.  Report  to  the  class  some 
interesting  things  learned  in  such  talks. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  specie  payments? 
When  were  they  last  suspended,  and 
why?  When  were  they  resumed  again, 
and  why?  Examine  the  different  kinds 
of  paper  money  in  use  to  see  how  they 
read,  and  in  what  sort  of  money  they  are 
payable.  Is  a  promise  to  pay  money 
real  money?  Is  paper  money  real  money? 
Is  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  con- 
federate states  of  any  value  now?  Rea- 
son? What  gives  value  to  paper  money? 
Why  did  it  take  two  dollars  of  paper 
money,  more  or  less,  during  the  Civil 
war  to  buy  a  gold  dollar?  How  did  union 
victories  and  defeats  affect  the  price  in 
paper  currency  of  a  gold  dollar?  Rea- 
son? What  things  are  needed  to  make 
the  use  of  paper  currency  safe?  What 
advantages  has  good  paper  money  over 
coin?  Is  a  check  on  a  bank  money?  May 
it  be  as  good  as  money?  What  is  money? 

12.  Show  how  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  shaped  somewhat  by  its 
geography.  Consider,  for  example,  how 
the  sites  of  cities  have  been  determined 
by  bays,  rivers,  and  ease  of  communica- 
tion with  extensive  regions,  how  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  various  states  are  de- 
pendent on  soil,  climate,  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  how  the  population  is 
influenced  by  those  productions,  how 
some  natural  features  have  favored  de- 
velopment in  population  and  business, 
while  others  have  hindered  it,  how  the 
course  of  campaigns  in  war  has  been 
shaped  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  water- 
ways, etc.,  etc. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  a  series  of  facts?  Suppose 
the  population  of  the  country  in  1790  is 
represented  by  an  area  one  inch  square; 
represent  on  the  same  scale  the  popula- 
tion for  1890.  Suggest  other  methods 
of  representing  to  the  eye  these  two 
populations.  Suppose  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country  in  1890  is  repre- 
sented by  a  circle  of  any  diameter;  rep- 
resent by  a  sector  of  this  circle  the  colored 
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population.  Suggest  other  ways  of  pre- 
senting these  facts  to  the  eye.  How 
may  the  growth  of  the  country  as  indi- 
cated by  successive  censuses  be  revealed 
by  a  broken  line? 

14.  Name  the  principal  wars  in  which 
our  country  has  been  engaged,  both  in 
colonial  and  in  federal  times.  Make  out 
a  table  of  these  wars  in  accordance  with 


the  following  plan: 

Names  of  the  wars. 

With  whom 
fought. 

Years  of 
duration. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  foregoing 
wars,  answer  questions  as  follows: 

a.  Who  were  the  parties  egaged? 

b.  What  was  the  real  cause? 

c.  What  was  the  occasion,  pretext,  or  first 
overt  act? 

d.  What  elements  of  strength  did  each  side 
have? 

e.  What  elements  of  weakness  did  each  side 
have? 

/.  Which  side  was  the  successful  one  from 
the  military  point  of  view? 
g.  What  things  were  settled  by  the  war? 

15.  Select  some  campaign  from  any  of  these 
wars,  as  Burgoyne's  invasion  of  New  York, 
Washington's  plan  for  capturing  Corwallis,  or 
Grant's  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  answer  such 
questions  as  these  about  it: 

a.  What  was  the  object  of  the  campaign? 

b.  Who  conducted  it,  and  with  what  forces? 

c.  What  things  were  favorable  to  its  con- 
duct, and  what  were  not? 

d.  Describe  its  movements. 

e.  Give  the  decisive  battle  or  event  in  it. 

/.  What  was  the  immediate  result  of  this 
decisive  event? 

g.  What  were  the  principal  consequences 
of  it? 

16.  Make  out  a  table  of  presidents  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  plan: 


Names. 

Elected  by 
whom. 

Date  of 
service. 

From  what 
State. 

What  presidents  have  died  in  offlce?  What 
vice-presidents  have  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency? 

In  connection  with  each  administration,  an- 
swer the  following  questions: 

a.  What  general  policy  was  the  president 
elected  to  enforce? 

h.  Who  was  the  defeated  candidate? 

c.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  ad- 
ministration? 

17.  Answer  questions  like  the  following 
about  your  own  state, 

a.  By  whom  was  it  first  settled? 

h.  By  what  nation  was  the  territory  origi- 
nally claimed? 

c.  Give  a  few  prominent  facts  in  its  history. 


d.  Show  something  about  the  nature  and 
rapidity  of  its  development. 

e.  What  are  its  chief  industries? 

/.  What  books  would  you  consult  to  ascer- 
tain the  history  of  your  state  in  detail? 
— Fisk's  U.S.  History,  hy  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Some  Practical  Problems. 

"Do  you  mind  taking  my  class  in 
arithmetic  for  a  half  hour?"  inquired 
my  friend  Jones  one  morning  when  I  was 
visiting  his  school. 

I  assured  him  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  me,  and  inquired  where  they  were 
working.  "They  are  just  reviewing 
square  measure.  Give  them  a  few  prac- 
tical examples  out  of  your  head,"  said  he. 

Then  he  left  me  alone  with  the  class, 
and  I  began:  "We  will  do  a  little  prob- 
lem in  papering.  This  is  practical,  and 
something  you  should  know  about.  My 
room  is  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet 
wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  Paper  it  with 
paper  two  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  in  a 
roll  at  twenty  cents  a  roll." 

Now,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  average 
teacher  if  that  is  not  about  the  way  he 
might  have  given  an  ordinary  question 
in  papering.  It  is  very  much  like  one  I 
saw  in  an  arithmetic,  anyway.  I  had 
hardly  given  out  my  problem  before  a 
twelve  year  old  boy  said,  "They  don't 
have  wall  paper  two  feet  wide  and  thirty 
feet  long.  There  isn't  a  roll  like  that  in 
my  father's  store,  and  he  has  the  biggest 
wall-paper  store  there  is  in  Tacoma." 
Well,  we  reduced  the  paper  to  the  proper 
width,  and  stretched  it  out  to  the  right 
length,  and  then  another  hand  went  up. 
"Shall  we  paper  the  ceiling?"  I  had 
not  thought  of  that,  but  I  said  the  ceiling 
should  be  papered,  and  then  thought  my 
trials  over.  But  a  lad  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  have  a  border,  and  how  wide 
the  boarder  would  be,  for  with  a  wide 
border  we  could  put  the  paper  farther 
down  the  wall.  He  had  hardly  finished 
this  before  another  rascal  wanted  to 
know  how  many  doors  and  windows  I 
had,  and  how  big  they  were.  "And  I 
suppose  there  is  a  baseboard,"  he  re- 
marked. "And  how  often  does  the 
paper  match?"  asked  another  small  vil- 
lian.  I  had  never  before  realized  that 
papering  was  so  abstruse  a  problem,  and 
I  said  that  we  would  put  flooring  on  that 
room   at  the  rate  of  $45  a  thousand. 
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<-That  is  too  much  to  pay  for  flooring 
here  in  Tacoma,"  remarked  a  lumber- 
man's boy.  I  claimed  this  was  extra 
fine  flooring,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he 
said  that  I  could  have  the  pick  of  his 
father's  yard  for  less  than  half  that  price 
I  stuck  to  my  price.  "Are  you  going  to 
put  on  three-inch,  four-inch,  or  six-inch 
tongue  and  groove?"  was  the  next  query. 

"You  know  there  is  less  waste  in  the 
wider  lumber,  but  the  narrow  makes  the 
best  floor,"  he  remarked.  I  did  not 
know  it,  but  soon  learned  that  320  feet 
of  lumber  would  not  cover  the  floor,  and 
that  six-inch  flooring  was  not  six  inches 
wide. 

Then  I  started  to  have  them  carpet 
the  same  room,  and  I  got  the  carpet  of  a 
width  different  from  any  that  ever  came 
to  Tacoma,  the  girl  whose  father  was  a 
carpet  dealer  assured  me,  and  I  failed 
miserably  when  I  tried  to  tell  them  how 
often  the  figures  matched,  and  I  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  would  have  to  be 
turned  under,  and  that  it  took  more  car- 
pet if  put  one  way  of  the  room  than  the 
other  way;  and  when  I  told  the  price 
and  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  carpet  it 
was,  I  was  afraid  to  answer. 

Then  I  started  to  have  them  put  a 
roof  over  that  room,  and  the  carpenter's 
boy  snickered  when  I  gave  them  the 
the  length  of  the  rafters,  and  to  this  day 
I  cannot  see  what  was  funny  in  my  tell- 
ing that  every  shingle  was  four  inches 
wide,  and  laid  six  inches  to  the  weather. 
I  am  sure  that  is  the  way  I  saw  it  in  the 
book. 

I  got  afraid  of  original  examples,  so  I 
opened  the  book  and  began  to  read  a 
problem  where  the  soldiers  got  8  oz. 
of  rations  a  day,  and  a  girl  who  belonged 
to  the  Tacoma  Girl's  Brigade  wanted  to 
know  if  the  men  were  shut  up  in  a  fort 
and  starving.  And  then  the  whole  class 
looked  at  me,  as  though  I  was  responsi- 
ble for  these  short  rations.  You  can't 
imagine  how  glad  I  was  to  see  Jones  re- 
turn just  then  and  take  the  class  out  of 
my  hands.  — N.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 


A  Morning-  Glory. 

At  dawn  the  stirring  of  soft  fold, 
Of  white,  of  pink,  of  purple,  told 
Tliat  awake  some  glories  were. 
Each  turned  a  look  of  sweet  surprise, 
A  morning  look  from  dew-fresh  eyes. 
On  the  new  world  just  come  to  her. 


E'en  now  awake  they  were  not  all; 
In  cooler  depths  of  darkened  hall, 
To  one  had  not  yet  come  the  light. 
The  wind  had  gently  brought  her  word  — 
"Awake!"  and  yet  she  never  heard, 
But  slept  as  glories  do  at  night. 

But  robe  of  purple,  dark  and  light. 
With  spiral  gleam  of  shining  white, 
Soon  moved  at  call  of  one  clear  ray. 
The  ray  came  not  through  halls  of  green 
But  from  near  clap-boards  shone  between, 
And  called  the  glory,  "Come,  the  way." 

O'er  roughened  edge  the  glory  stepped, 
And,  foll'wing  meek  the  bright  ray  kept 
As  guide,  and  trusting,  blossomed  quite. 
Then  trembled,  gave  a  little  moan. 
The  ray  had  gone!  she  was  alone 
In  dismal  place  filled  with  her  fright. 

"Ah,  me!  why  did  I  come  this  way! 
And  yet  I  thought  that  little  ray 
For  me  was  surely  meant. 
I  thought  I  heard  it  call  to  me — 
So  dark  'tis  here  I  scarce  can  see — 
'Twas  just  a  chance,  it  was  not  sent. 

Her  sisters  on  green  balconied  place 
Had  languid  grown  and  pale  of  face. 
Then  slept  and  now  'twas  near  to  noon, 
And  glory  stirred  and  sighed  a  bit, 
"Oh,  my  poor  life,  no  use  is  it! 
A  faintness  comes — I'll  die  too  soon." 

Her  head  drooped  more,  she  would  have 
slept, 

But  a  far  sound,  which  nearer  crept, 
Of  dull,  slow  step  of  one  so  old 
She  came  a-trembling  into  sight, 
Then  brought  to  glory  new  afright, 
Tho'  the  old  face  such  kindness  told 

Of  her  who  stepped  o'er  ax-gashed  sill, 
And  stooped  to  her  checked  apron  fill 
With  chips  to  build  her  noon-day  fire. 
She  paused  beside  her  pretty  guest— 
Of  larger  bits  of  wood  in  quest, 
Her  dim  eyes  raised  a  little  higher, 

She  saw  the  glory  trembling  there. 
"Well,  well,  my  little  friend  so  fair, 
Right  glad  I  am  to  welcome  you! 
This  morning  I  was  quite  too  ill 
And  hopeless  my  old  heart  to  fill 
With  glories  bright  a-bloss'ming  new. 

"But  now  I  see  the  lesson  clear, 
The  good  will  comes  to  me  right  here, 
Now  I  can  search  and  strive  no  more. 
My  glories  I  could  not  go  see. 
And  so  the  Lord  sent  one  to  me." 
She  smiled  good-by  when  at  the  door, 

And  down  the  path  still  glory  heard 
The  fitful  sound  of  thankful  word. 
In  trembling  voice  to  some  old  tune. 
Then  glory  slept  with  lovely  smile. 
And  dreamed  of  summer  all  the  while, 
And  knew  she  did  not  "die  too  soon." 

— Eva  Wilkins,  Normal,  III. 
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History  Work  in  State  Normal  Schools. 

In  order  to  determine  the  importance 
given  to  history  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  kind  of  reference 
books  used,  I  sent  out  about  the  15th  of 
January,  a  list  of  questions  to  twenty  of 
the  leading  schools,  as  follows: 

From  the  twenty  Normals  written  to, 
with  enclosed  stamp,  answers  have  been 
received  from  fourteen. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
schools  that  responded  to  my  request: 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Emporia, 
Kan.,  Lock  Haven,  Penn..  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. ,  Huntsville,  Texas,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Normal,  III,  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  questions  sent  out  and  the  answers 
received  are  as  follows: 

1.  Is  the  same  importance  attached 
to  history  in  your  school  as  toother  sub- 
jects? 

All  but  Illinois  answered  yes  to  this 
question,  she  answered  no. 

2.  How  many  weeks  does  your  course 
in  United  States  History  include? 

Oswego  has  no  United  States  History 
in  her  course.  Of  the  other  schools  one 
has  ten,  one  twelve,  two  eighteen,  one 
nineteen,  four  twenty,  one  twenty-eight, 
one  twenty-eight  to  forty-two,  one  eleven 
to  twenty-six,  and  one  twenty  including 
civics. 

3.  How  many  weeks  in  General  His- 
tory? 

One  has  fifteen,  one  nineteen,  six 
twenty,  one  twenty-seven,  one  thirty- 
six,  one  thirty-seven,  one  forty-one,  and 
one  forty-two. 

4.  Do  you  have  English  History  in 
your  course  of  study? 

Four  schools  have  English  History  as 
a  separate  study.  Three  in  connection 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  others 
with  General  History. 

5.  How  many  weeks  do  you  give  to  the 
study  of  civics? 

Three  schools  do  not  take  civics  as  a 
separate  study.  Two  have  eight  weeks, 
one  nine,  one  twelve,  one  fifteen,  one 
nineteen,  two  twenty,  and  one  three  terms. 

6.  Do  you  use  the  library  method  in 
teaching  or  do  you  use  some  one  text 
book? 


Two  schools  use  the  library  method  ex- 
clusively, Iowa  and  Massachusetts.  Nine 
combine  the  text-book  and  library 
method. 

7.  If  a  special  text-book  is  used  by 
your  classes,  please  give  the  name  of  the 
book. 

Nine  schools  use  a  special  book.  The 
texts  most  used  are  Fiske,  Montgomery, 
Johnston,  Barnes,  Eggleston,  and  Shel- 
don. The  IndianaNormal  uses  the  Epochs 
2  and  3. 

8.  Please  name  in  order  of  importance 
six  or  more  of  the  best  school  texts  you 
would  recommend  for  a  school  library. 

No  one  book  seems  to  be  the  choice  of 
all,  though  the  majority  name  Fiske 
first.  Then  follow  Sheldon,  Montgomery, 
Johnston,  Eggleston,  Ridpath,  Thomas, 
Barnes,  Scudder,  Anderson  and  others. 

9.  What  reference  books  do  you  con- 
sider necessary  to  the  teaching  of  United 
States  History  in  country  and  graded 
schools? 

Answers  to  this  question  differ  very 
much.  The  following  books  seemed  to  be 
preferred:  Some  of  the  school  texts 
named  above  are  the  following:  Epochs 
of  American  History,  Fiske's  Series,  Ban- 
croft, McMaster,  Coffm's  books,  Cook's 
Virginia,  Lodge's  Colonies,  Doyle,  Bry- 
ant, Historical  Classic  Readings. 

10.  What  knowledge  of  history  do  you 
require  to  enter  your  regular  classes  in 
United  States  History? 

Two  schools  require  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Seven,  such  a  knowledge  as 
can  be  acquired  in  the  best  rural  and 
grammar  grades.  One,  graduation  from 
a  four  years'  course  in  a  high  school;  and 
two,  a  first  or  second  grade  certificate. 

11.  Where,  in  your  normal  course,  do 
you  begin  the  study  of  history? 

Three  schools  begin  the  work  the  first 
term  of  the  first  year;  one,  the  third 
term  of  the  first  year;  three  begin  the 
second  year;  three  the  third  year;  and 
one  begins  with  ancient  history. 

12.  How  much  time  are  your  students 
expected  to  spend  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lesson  in  United  States  history? 

Three  schools  require  but  one  hour; 
six,  one  and  one-half  hours;  and  two,  two 
hours. 

13.  What  salary  does  the  teacher  of 
history  receive  in  your  school? 

The  lowest  salary  reported  is  $700, 
and  the  highest  for   history   alone  is 
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$1,800.  Three  schools  pay  $1,000  each; 
one,  $1,100  and  $1,500;  one,  $1,300;  one, 
$900  and  $1,600;  and  one,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  Normal,  III,  $2,250.  Indiana 
pays  the  highest  salary  for  history  alone. 
Texas  comes  next. 

14.  Is  the  salary  of  the  history  teacher 
as  much  as  that  of  teachers  in  other  de- 
partments? 

All  answer  yes,  but  some  said  as  much 
as  other  women. 

Remarks. — The  Texas  Normal  gives 
the  same  time  to  history  as  to  Latin. 
Los  Angeles  has  twenty  weeks  of  Roman 
and  Medieval,  and  twenty  weeks  of  Eng- 
lish history  in  the  second  year  of  the 
course,  and  twenty  of  United  States  and 
Civics  the  third  year. 

Judging  from  the  answers  and  outline 
of  work  received,  Bridgewater  is  doing  a 
higher  grade  of  work  than  most  of  our 
State  Normal  schools.  The  qualification 
to  enter  this  school  is  the  highest  given, 
and  the  work  in  history  does  not  begin 
until  the  second  year. 

This  investigation  has  been  an  inter- 
esting and  a  profitable  one  to  me,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those 
schools  that  reported  so  full,  and  re- 
sponded so  promptly. 

J.  Lewis, 

Dep't  of  Hist  and  Oeog.,  State  Normal  School, 
Warrensbiirg,  Mo. 


Inverting  the  Divisor. 

In  the  October  Journal  was  a  pretty 
full  and  complete  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons for  inverting  the  divisor,  in  dividing 
one  fraction  by  another.  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  great  matter  of  mystery,  after 
all,  to  many  of  our  teachers;  and  we  fre- 
quently receive  inquiries,  solutions,  and 
explanations,  and  so  have  thought  best 
to  say  another  word  about  the  subject. 

It  is  a  true  answer  to  say  that  we  ''in- 
vert the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multipli- 
cation," simply  as  a  "matter  of  conven- 
ience"; we  are  sure  that  we  can  "get 
the  answer"  in  that  convenient  way. 
Now  the  question  comes,  How  are  we 
sure  of  that?  We  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  two  ways.  First,  conceive  di- 
vision to  be  finding  how  many  times  one 
number  is  contained  in  another.  Let 
the  problem  be  to  divide  f  by  f,  which 
means,  How  many  times  f  in  |?  Quan- 


tities must  be  like,  in  order  that  we  may 
find  how  many  times  one  is  contained  in 
the  other.  Make  these  quantities  alike, 
and  the  question  becomes,  How  many 
times  t  in  |,  or  how  many  times  5  in  4? 
Of  course,  the  answer  is  f  of  a  time. 
Now  this  answer  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  denominator  of  the  divi- 
dend by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor, 
and  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
denominator  of  the  divisor,  and  then  re- 
ducing the  result  to  its  lowest  terms,  or, 
by  "inverting  the  divisor,  etc."  This  is 
true  in  every  possible  case. 

Another  view:  The  divisor  is  really 
5;  enter  it  in  the  denominator  of  the 
dividend  as  a  factor.  But  the  true  di- 
vision is  only  one  sixth  of  the  one  now 
used;  therefore  multiply  the  result  by  6, 
or  enter  6  as  a  factor  in  the  numerator. 
The  work  is  all  indicated  and  the  divisor 
is  inverted.  E.  C.  H. 


"There  has  been  a  great  drop  in  the 
character  of  reading  books  since  I  learned 
to  read.  It  looks  as  if  every  author  at- 
tempts to  make  his  series  sillier  than  his 
predecessors.  Once  it  was  thought  that 
one  book  was  enough  for  the  childish 
books  in  a  series,  but  now  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  the  baby-twaddle 
running  up  through  the  Fourth  reader, 
and  even  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
Fifth.  Only  a  few  of  the  supplementary 
readers  are  any  better.  It  is  a  general 
let-down  all  the  way  through,  not  only 
in  the  readers,  but  in  the  arithmetics, 
grammars,  etc.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Kansas  City  Report  1893-4. 


With  our  six  normal  schools  in  excel- 
lent working  order,  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  local  summer  schools  that  are 
being  taught  by  the  county  superinten- 
dents and  others,  and  the  several  denom- 
inational schools  that  are  in  operation, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  upon  the  part  of 
any  teacher  for  a  failure  to  qualify  him- 
self for  better  teaching.  We  are  living 
in  a  progressive  age,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  progressive  states  in  the  Union, 
and  this  ought  to  inspire  each  teacher 
with  the  determination  to  let  no  oppor- 
tunity go  by  to  prepare  for  the  very  best 
and  most  aggressive  work  in  the  school 
room. —  West  Virginia  School  Jour?ial. 
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The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  meeting  at  Joliet  on 
April  26  and  27.  The  attendance  was 
very  large,  probably  not  less  that  eight 
hundred;  but  the  number  who  paid  their 
membership  fee  was  smaller.  On  Thurs- 
day a  good  number  of  superintendents 
assembled,  and  passed  a  profitable  day. 
Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  several  sections.  The  at- 
tendance at  most  of  them  was  good,  and 
the  exercises  were  profitable.  The  lec- 
ture of  Friday  evening  was  given  to  a 


Chancellor  James  H.  Canfield,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity at  Columbus.  This  change  is  not 
altogether  unexpected  by  his  friends,  it 
having  been  known  for  more  than  a  year 
that  Ohio  was  bidding  for  him.  Mr.  Can- 
field  is  a  strong  man,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  University.  Ohio  has  acted 
wisely  in  securing  his  services.  Nebraska 
has  made  a  mistake  if  she  did  not  do  all 
she  could  to  retain  him. 


The  editor  of  this  journal  has  prepared 
an  annotated  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  Re- 
port on  Correlation,  which  will  be  through 
the  press  in  a  short  time.  The  purpose 
of  this  publication  is  to  furnish  a  cheap 
edition  of  this  report,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  that  teachers  generally 
will  care  to  study  at  this  time. 

The  comments,  which  occupy  about  one 
fourth  as  much  space  as  the  report,  are 
written  not  to  commend  or  condemn — 
for  to  attempt  either  would  be  pre- 
sumption— but  to  call  attention  to  some 
things  in  it  which  a  certain  class  of 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  pass  by  with 
too  little  consideration.  The  more  one 
studies  this  document  the  more  his  inter- 
est grows.  It  contains  the  results  of  the 
study  and  experience  of  the  life  time  of 
one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  America  on 
the  relative  educational  values  of  the  diff- 
erent elementary  school  studies.  It  dis- 
cusses more  profoundly  than  it  has  ever 
been  discussed  before,  the  reasons  for  our 
present  school  curriculum,  and  will  do 
more  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any 
published  document  to  make  it  impos- 
sible, in  the  future,  for  visionary  enthu- 
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siasts  to  secure  a  following  in  their  at- 
tempts to  unsettle  the  common  school 
curriculum.  It  is  not  a  report  on  meth- 
ods of  doing  things,  but  upon  the  things 
to  be  done.  Frequent  suggestions  are 
made  about  methods,  but  these  are  not 
the  strong  nor  the  enduring  features  of 
the  work. 

Many  were  disappointed  that  Dr.  Har- 
ris did  not  present  an  exhaustive  report 
on  methods  of  teaching  the  school 
branches,  and,  more  especially,  upon 
that  method  which  has  been  much  talked 
about  lately  as  '^concentration."  But 
reflection  will  convince  all  that  the 
work  he  has  done  is  of  more  consequence 
now  than  such  a  discussion  would 
have  been.  Let  us  first  see  clearly  what 
things  the  school  must  do,  and  why  they 
must  be  done.  Clearness  on  this  matter 
will  help  us  to  a  more  satisfactory  study 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  can  best 
be  done. 


The  Journal  in  the  April  number  used 
an  adjective  in  speaking  of  the  charge 
of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion against  the  Educational  Review  for 
copyrighting  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  that  we  believe  was  unwar- 
ranted, since  we  have  read  the  letters 
addressed  to  the  former  by  the  latter 
before  this  matter  was  finally  settled. 
The  action  of  the  Review  was  taken  in 
the  interest  of  the  N.E.  A. ,  but  these 
letters  do  not  express  this  intention  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  the  infer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Journal  that  the 
copyright  was  taken  in  the  interest  of 
the  Review.  This  tempest  in  a  tea  pot 
arose  either  from  a  mistake  of  judgment 
or  a  neglect  to  give  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tion at  the  time  it  was  taken.  We  think 
there  was  somethingr  of  both.  It  was 
certainly  bad  judgment  as  well  as  bad 
spirit  for  other  journals  to  accuse  the 
Review  of  sinister  motives  before  they 
knew  all  the  facts. 


The  Denver  Meeting. 

The  indications  are  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Denver  meeting  will  be  im- 
mense. The  city,  and  the  mountain 
scenery  will  be  a  great  attraction  to 
many  people,   and  the  excursions  into 


the  mountains  in  every  direction  and  to 
almost  any  distance,  will  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  sight-seeing  at  a  nominal 
expense.  The  meeting  itself  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ever  held.  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  wonder- 
ful administrative  power,  and  he  is 
sparing  no  pains  to  make  the  Denver 
meeting  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation. We  call  attention  to  the  open 
letter  of  the  officers  upon  another  page. 


A  New  Book  On  Herbart. 

Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo  is  the  author  of 
a  recent  book  on  Herbart  and  Herbar- 
tians.  It's  purpose  is  to  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Herbart  and  his  doctrines  of 
education.  It  contains  not  only  his  own 
statements  of  his  doctrines,  but  the  ex- 
positions of  his  successor.  In  some  of 
the  latter  it  is  probable  that  Herbart 
would  not  recognize  himself.  To  the 
teacher  who  is  seeking  to  know  the  lead- 
ing purposes  of  the  Herbartians  in  this 
country,  this  book  will  give  a  clear  and 
concise  answer.  It  does  not  concern 
itself  with  Herbart's  metaphysics.  It 
confines  its  attention  to  the  essentials  of 
his  pedagogical  doctrine. 

The  Herbartians  have  for  their  com- 
manding purpose  the  development  of 
character,  in  a  broad  and  social  sense. 
They  seek  to  fit  the  child  for  self-direc- 
tive activity  in  the  family  and  in  social, 
civil,  religious,  and  business  life.  They 
show  how  a  better  use  can  be  made  of 
the  agencies  already  in  the  command  of 
the  school  to  secure  this  result.  They 
hold  that  the  school  curriculum  is  in  all 
its  essential  features  what  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  but  that  there  can  be  better 
articulation  of  the  studies,  a  better  com- 
prehension of  their  relative  values,  and 
that  they  can  be  better  taught,  by  fol- 
lowing the  guide  of  certain  principles  of 
teaching  first  elaborated  by  Herbart. 

President  DeGarmo  has  set  forth  the 
essentials  of  Herbartian  pedagogy  in  this 
little  book  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  with  great  clearness  and  in  a  style 
that  will  attract  the  reader.  There  is 
no  book  in  the  English  language  that 
does  this  so  well  in  so  small  a  space. 
The  inquiring  teachers  of  the  county  will 
add  this  little  volume  to  their  list  of 
books  for  every  day  use.    They  wish  to 
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know  for  themselves  just  what  is  this  Her. 
bartian  doctrine  about  which  so  much 
is  being  said  in  the  educational  world. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  readers 
we  have  arranged  to  send  this  volume, 
post  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
one  dollar,  which  is  the  net  price  of  the 
publication. 


A  Flattering"  Testimonial. 

The  Educational  Review  has  an  edito- 
rial in  the  May  number  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract: 

* 'While  speaking  of  educational  jour- 
nals it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  we 
are  very  frequently  called  upon  to  coun- 
sel teachers  and  school  officers  concern- 
ing those  journals  that  are  likely  to  prove 
most  useful  to  them.  After  long  exami- 
nation of  the  several  publications  we 
have  sometime  since  concluded — and  now 
invariably  advise  teachers — that  for  most 
purposes  no  educational  journal  is  half  so 
valuable  as  the  Public-School  Journal, 
edited  by  Geo.  P.  Brown.  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are,  that  it  is  conducted 
in  an  earnest  spirit;  that  it  makes  no 
concessions  to  the  educational  dema- 
gogues and  mountebanks;  that  it  contin- 
ually sets  the  mastery  of  principles 
above  the  application  of  most  devices; 
and  that  it  never  for  a  moment  loses 
sight  of  the  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical foundations  on  which  all  sound 
educational  theory  and  practice  must 
rest.  Its  ideals  are  the  highest  and  its 
methods  beyond  criticism." 

The  editorial  has  good  words  to  say 
about  some  other  journals  also,  which  we 
know  are  fully  deserved.  The  Review 
thinks  much  better  of  the  Journal  than 
it  thinks  of  itself.  It  is  conscious  of  but 
one  commanding  purpose  which  is  to  say 
the  best  word  it  knows  at  the  time,  that 
may  promote  true  educational  reform. 
To  have  its  efforts  so  highly  appreciated 
by  so  competent  a  critic  as  the  Review  is 
very  pleasant  to  the  editors  of  this  mag- 
azine and  will  gratify  our  friends  also. 


The  Conservatives  and  the  Radicals. 

These  are  two  words  which  in  their 
deeper  meaning  signify  the  same  thing. 
But  in  their  popular  use  they  denote  the 
opposing  forces  in  human  progress.  One 
of  these  forces  battles  for  the  maintenance 


of  the  present  order.  The  other  is  strug- 
gling for  a  change.  The  "third  estate" 
active  in  human  society  is  made  up  of 
the  judicial  minded  who  see  both  sides. 
They  are  always  unpopular  with  both  the 
other  parties,  who  coin  all  sorts  of 
approbrious  epithets  by  which  to  desig- 
nate them.  Mathew  Arnold  calls  them 
the  "saving  remnant"  notwithstanding 
their  seeming  want  of  influence  and  their 
small  following.  Man  naturally  abhors  a 
conflict  of  opinion  within  himself.  He 
likes  to  feel  cock-sure,  and  he  often  avoids 
the  thorough  investigation  of  a  subject 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  have  his 
opinion  unsettled.  These  three  forces  are 
active  in  education  as  they  are  in  every 
other  human  institution. 

An  important  report  has  recently  been 
published  on  the  "Correlation  of  Stud- 
ies. "  Immediately  the  conservatives  catch 
up  some  phrases  in  it  and  proclaim  it  to  be 
an  unanswerable  defense  of  the  "dry  rot" 
of  formalism  that  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  our  elementary  schools.  They  do  not 
stop  to  study  its  doctrine  nor  to  discover 
the  reforms  that  are  involved  in  its 
teachings.  These  would  unsettle  their 
present  opinions  and  practices.  Some 
of  the  others  do  not  find  in  it  a  dis- 
cussion of  correlation  as  it  has  defined 
that  word.  They  do  not  stop  to  study  the 
report  to  discover  the  value  to  reform,  of 
the  doctrines  it  teaches  and  the  truths  it 
establishes,  but  seize  upon  some  of  its 
phrases  on  the  subordinate  question  of 
the  method  of  realizing  these  doctrines 
in  the  school  and  pronounce  the  report 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress. 

Some  of  the  conservatives  call  the  pro- 
gressives "Salvation  Army''  reformers, 
byway  of  ridicule.  The  other  party  have 
not  yet  descended  to  calling  names. 

The  writer  of  the  report  expected 
that  it  would  be  attacked  by  the  conserv- 
atives and  defended  by  the  radicals.  In 
all  important  matters  of  doctrine  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  latter.  In  some  recom- 
mendations as  to  method  it  seems  to  ac- 
cord with  the  practice  of  the  former.  It 
emphasizes  the  value  of  form  when  it  is 
attacking  some  wild  theories  that  seem 
to  regard  form  as  of  little  consequence 
in  the  education  of  children.  The  doctrine 
of  the  report  makes  form  and  content  of 
corresponding  value  for  the  reason  that 
content  cannot  be  known  without  form. 
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The  surprising  attitude  of  some  prom- 
inent conservatives  seems  to  be,  judging 
from  their  published  statements,  that 
they  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  report, 
but  they  accept  it  upon  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Harris  whom  they  seem  willing  to 
follow  without  understanding.  This  is 
not  an  attitude  that  gives  much  promise 
of  intelligent  progress. 


Report  of  Commissioiier  of  Education. 

Commissioner  Harris  has  recently  sent 
out  his  report  for  1891-92,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Jan.  1,  1894,  more  than  one  year 
ago. 

There  were  then  about  15,000,000 
children  in  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  during  the  school  year,  or  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  the  population.  Thefe  is 
much  interesting  and  suggestive  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  from  the  statistics 
with  which  this  report  opens. 

The  difficulty  in  collecting  these  sta- 
tistics is  very  great,  which  is  made 
greater  than  it  ought  to  be  by  the  neg- 
lect of  school  authorities  to  report  to  the 
commissioner  when  these  reports  are 
called  for.  There  is  no  penalty  for  not 
reporting  and  too  many  are  indifferent 
about  filling  the  blanks  sent  out  from  the 
department. 

Miss  A.  Tolman  Smith  writes  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive papers  upon  English  and  French 
education.  L.  R.  Klemm  contributes 
some  valuable  papers  on  German  educa- 
tion. James  C.  Boykin  writes  of  physi- 
cal training  from  the  early  period  of 
Greek  history,  and  Commissioner  Harris 
makes  a  characteristic  discussion  of  the 
same  topic,  which  is  full  of  important 
hints  and  suggestions.  These  reports 
of  Dr.  Harris  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
leading  teacher  in  America.  But  they 
are  too  often  received  and  put  on  the  li- 
brary shelves  without  more  than  a  hasty 
examination. 


The  Kindergarten  Law. 

The  present  legislature  of  Illinois  has 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  kindergartens  in 
school  districts  where  a  majority  of  the 
people  vote  for  them,  and  pay  the  ex- 


penses out  of  the  local  tax  revenue. 
This  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  Public  kindergartens 
in  many  towns  and  cities  are  a  necessity. 
The  main  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  any  general  legislation  at 
present,  which  shall  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  kindergartens,  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  kindergarteners  pre- 
pared to  conduct  them.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  more  quackery  in  kinder- 
garten  instruction  than  in  any  other 
field  of  educational  endeavor.  This  is  a. 
very  severe  statement  when  one  con- 
siders the  vast  amount  of  quackery  and 
mechanism  that  passes  muster  as  school 
teaching.  To  subject  children,  from  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  to  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  many  of  these  wooden,, 
mechanical,  ignorant  kindergartners  is  a 
murder  of  the  innocents.  It  is  even- 
worse  than  it  is  to  give  them  the  free- 
dom of  the  street  for  six  years  and  then 
put  them  into  a  wooden  primary  school. 
The  child  acquires  in  six  years  of  free 
dom  the  power  to  resist  the  worst  of  the 
bad  influences  of  a  bad  primary  school. 
The  people  in  general  have  no  standard 
by  which  to  distinguish  genuine  kinder- 
garten instruction  from  its  counterfeit. 
And  the  counterfeit  works  serious  harm 
to  the  child.  There  is  no  department  of 
child  instruction  where  more  intelligence, 
greater  devotion  and  motherly  sympathy 
and  love  are  demanded,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  professional  training.  The 
people  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
anybody  can  teach  a  kindergarten  who 
"loves  little  children,"  and  can  enter- 
tain them.  Perhaps  the  only  way  to 
l^arn  is  to  plunge  in  and  learn  from  long 
and  painful  experience.  This  may  be 
the  only  available  way  to  enlighten  the 
public  but  it  is  hard  on  the  little  ones. 


A  Sartorious  Cogitation. 

A  scheme  is  hatching  by  interested 
parties  to  debar  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal from  the  rural  schools.  The  method 
is  that  of  misrepresentation  of  the  spirit 
and  purpose  as  well  as  of  the  utterances 
of  the  Journal,  The  authors  are  those 
who  are  pursuing  the  business  of  selling 
outlines,  examination  questions,  and 
other  "aids"  to  the  schools,  so  that 
teachers  may  know  just  what  their  pu- 
pils will  be  expected  to  answer  on  ex- 
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amination  day.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  are  pursuing  this  business. 
There  has  been  a  demand  for  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  past  and  it  is  legitimate  that 
the  demand  be  supplied  so  long  as  it  ex- 
ists. The  Journal  is  trying  to  decrease 
this  demand,  and  create  one  for  some- 
thing better.  When  it  has  done  this 
then  these  people  who  are  now  in  the 
business  of  supplying  old  clothes,  which 
the  schools  have  outgrown,  can  lay  in  a 
stock  of  new  furnishings  and  sell  those 
in  place  of  the  outgrown  garments. 
They  can  make  as  much  money  as  they 
are  making  now  and  do  more  good.  The 
Journal  will  then  go  on  to  create  a  de- 
sire for  a  still  better  class  of  educational 
apparel.  These  venders  of  examination 
questions  and  other  useless  material 
should  not  say  naughty  things  about  us. 
We  are  simply  making  a  new  and  better 
market  for  them  to  enter  with  a  better 
class  of  wares. 

The  only  purpose  of  which  the  Jour- 
nal is  conscious  is  that  of  improving  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  county  superintendents  can 
do  more  to  forward  this  end  than  any 
other  agency  in  the  states.  We  believe 
that  many  of  them  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  sloughing  off  this  old  skin 
of  mechanical  outlines  and  stock  exam- 
ination questions.  The  teachers  and 
schools  are  ready  for  the  next  step  in 
their  progress.  They  .have  worked  long 
enough  in  the  lower  grade  and  ought  to 
have  a  promotion.  Let  us  try  for  the 
next  ten  years  the  plan  which  Supt. 
Wren,  of  McLean  county.  111.,  published 
to  his  teachers  at  their  April  meeting. 
While  acknowledging  the  good  that  the 
course  of  study  and  stated  examinations 
had  done  and  were  doing  for  some  schools, 
he  wanted  his  teachers  to  feel  perfectly 
free  to  cast  aside  these  crutches  when 
they  were  able  to  walk  without  them, 
and  to  use  them  only  when  they  felt 
their  need.  This  seems  to  us  good  ad- 
vice. We  must  grow  out  of  one  stage 
of  development  into  another.  Let  the 
strongest  and  best  teachers  be  free  to 
lead  the  way  into  a  larger  freedom  in 
the  teaching  of  the  children.  Let  them 
use  the  course  of  study  so  far  as  they 
find  it  helpful,  and  examine  their  own 
schools,  except  when  the  county  super- 
intendent wishes  to  test  their  advance- 
ment.   The  superintendent  also  needs  to 


be  freed  from  the  thralldom  of  these 
monthly  examinations  and  mechanical 
adherence  to  a  course  of  study,  quite  as 
much  as  do  the  better  teachers.  Set  the 
better  teachers  at  work  upon  lines  sug- 
gested on  another  page  of  this  Journal, 
or  upon  other  lines  that  are  better.  The 
Journal  has  great  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  county  superintendents  to 
lead  their  teachers  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  the  school  ought  to  do 
for  the  child,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  first 
break  from  an  established  routine.  But 
when  the  bond  is  once  broken  we  shall 
find  the  new  path  easier  and  more  at- 
tractive than  the  old.  Especially  set 
the  good  teachers  free  to  do  their  best 
work.  In  many  counties  these  teachers 
feel  trammeled  and  are  afraid  to  leave 
the  beaten  track  for  fear  that  their 
schools  will  be  subjected  to  the  tests  of 
the  question  venders,  "who  sell  ex- 
amination questions  by  the  yard"  and 
furnish  the  teachers  an  outline  by 
which  the  school  shall  be  enabled  to  an- 
swer them.  It  is  this  practice  that  the 
Journal  is  opposing,  and  it  is  not  taken 
by  surprise  when  these  dealers  in  old 
clothes  cry  out  against  our  interference 
with  their  trade.  The  old  trade  may 
dwindle  but  a  new  one  will  grow  and 
they,  too,  will  thank  us  in  the  end. 


COBBESFONDENCE . 

Herb  art  on  the  Isolation  of  Studies. 

deraexment  of  interior,  ) 
Bureau  of  Education,  >• 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1895.  ) 

Editor  Public- School  Journal,  Bloomington,  111: 
You  will  remember  that  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  the  "Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen"  was  attacked  in 
the  interest  of  Herbart,  on  the  ground 
that  the  report  contended  that  there 
should  be  an  isolation  of  the  elements  of 
each  branch  of  study  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  clear  conception  of  it.  The 
report  did  not  say  that  there  should  be 
only  isolation  and  no  synthesis;  quite  the 
contrary,  for  it  is  held  that  the  course  of 
study  goes  from  the  seizing  of  the  iso- 
lated elements,  constantly  towards  the 
unity  of  all  branches  of  learning  which 
becomes  quite  complete  in  higher  educa- 
tion.   In  the  section  of  that  report  treat- 
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ing  the  subject  of  the  difference  between 
the  elenientary  and  the  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  following  words  were  used: 
''For  higher  education  seems  to  have  as 
its  province  the  correlation  of  the  several 
branches  of  human  learning  in  the  unity 
of  the  spiritual  view  furnished  by  re- 
ligion to  our  civilization.  By  it  one 
learns  to  see  each  branch,  each  science 
or  art  or  discipline,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  others. " 

I  presume  that  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  fifteen  believes 
strongly  in  the  treating  of  all  subjects  in 
their  proper  relations,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  in  the  district  schools.  The  report 
remonstrates,  however,  against  prema- 
ture synthesis.  There  should  be  analysis 
of  the  subject  and  isolation  of  details 
before  synthesis  is  made.  There  should 
not  be  a  mixing  of  ingredients  but  a 
study  of  the  subjects  analytically  with  a 
purpose  to  find  wherein  the  province  of 
one  subject  necessarily  relates  to  the 
province  of  another  subject. 

Now  the  Herbartians  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  four  (or  five)  "formalen  Stufen. " 
The  first  of  these  "formalen  Stufen"  is 
analysis  and  isolation  of  subjects  with  a 
view  to  attain  clearness.  This  first  formal 
step  is  precisely  what  is  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  If  isolation 
had  been  recommended  and  synthesis 
and  relation  had  been  condemned,  a 
Herbartian  could  have  objected  to  the 
exclusion  of  something  that  is  valuable, 
but  he  could  not  have  objected  to  the 
recommendation  of  isolation  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herbart,  is  the  first  necessary 
step  in  teaching  and  learning.  The 
words  of  the  committee  on  this  subject 
are  found  at  the  close  of  the  part  relat- 
ing to  correlation  by  synthesis  of  studies 
and  just  preceding  the  third  part  relat- 
ing to  the  school  program.  It  is  in  the 
following  words:  "Your  committee 
would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to 
the  importance  of  the  pedagogical  prin- 
ciple of  analysis  and  isolation  as  preced- 
ing synthesis  and  correlation.  There 
should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the  elements 
of  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  clear  conception  of  what  is  individual 
and  peculiar  in  a  special  province  of 
learning.  Otherwise  one  will  not  gain 
from  each  its  special  contribution  to  the 
whole. " 

I  admit  the  great  value  and  suggest- 


ivenessof  the  "formalen  Stufen."  First, 
there  should  be  isolation  and  careful  in- 
ventory of  the  object  studied.  Then  the 
second  step  follows  which  recognizes  and 
identifies  the  subject  and  connects  it 
with  what  is  known  before.  This  is  ap- 
perception ;  the  first  step  is  sense-per- 
ception, the  second  step  is  apper- 
ception; the  first  step  is  Pestalozzian, 
the  second  step  is  Herbartian.  Then 
comes  what  Herbart  calls  "system,"  the 
connecting  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
perceived  and  apperceived  with  all  other 
subjects  in  the  mind.  I  should  call  this 
explanation — the  process  of  explaining 
an  object  of  perception  by  connecting  it 
with  the  total  of  human  experience. 
The  fourth  formal  step  belongs  to  the 
will.  It  is  a  process  of  realizing  and 
actualizing — a  process  of  original  in- 
vestigation also.  It  is  a  process  of  ap- 
plying one's  knowledge — the  reaction  of 
the  will  upon  the  external  world  takes 
place  in  the  fifth  formal  step. 

I  think  that  the  point  made  against 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  in 
regard  to  isolation  and  analysis  was  not 
well  taken,  because  Herbart  (much  to 
his  credit)  recognizes  the  importance  of 
isolation  at  the  beginning  for  the  sake 
of  clearness. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  first  be- 
ginning of  intellectual  education  is  the 
subordination  of  the  intellect  to  the  will, 
through  the  acts  of  attention  and  anal- 
ysis. The  will  isolates  some  special  ob- 
ject from  the  perpetual  flowing  content 
passing  before  sense-perception  and  fixes 
it  firmly  in  the  mental  grasp  (a  sort  of 
blacksmith's  vice  in  the  intellectual 
workshop).  The  will  determines  the 
focus  of  the  intellect  in  the  act  of  atten- 
tion. 

I,  once  in  a  St.  Louis  school  report 
(1872-73),  wrote  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  psychology  in  five  or  six  hundred 
words,  describing  the  ascent  of  the  mind 
to  higher  orders  of  knowing  through  the 
interaction  between  the  intellect  and  the 
will.  (I  think  that  it  was  once  reprinted 
in  your  journal.)  The  subject  has  inter- 
ested me  very  much — the  synthesis  of 
will  and  intellect  by  education — the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  through  the  mastery 
of  its  different  activities  by  the  will. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner. 
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Is  Herbart's  Theory  of  Interest  Dangerous? 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  Herbart's  theory 
of  apperception  is  beyond  reproach  and 
is  to  be  accepted  without  limitation,  but 
he  thinks  that  his  doctrine  of  interest  is 
subject  to  great  limitations  and  that  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  it.  The 
basis  for  this  opinion  is  the  discovery 
that  Herbart  omitted  the  will  from  the 
constitution  of  mind,  accepting  desire  as 
a  substitute.  If,  however,  desire  is  to 
have  such  importance  in  the  mental 
-make-up,  it  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  stimulate  and  direct  it; 
hence  the  emphasis  in  education  must  be 
placed  on  ifiterest,  or  desire  made  per- 
manent and  directed  to  ends. 

Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  Herbart  elim- 
inates the  Kantian  conception  of  duty, 
and  introduces  in  its  stead  the  poor 
substitute  that  we  call  inclination.  Let 
us,  however,  compare  the  presuppositions 
of  the  two  philosophers  regarding  the 
original  basis  of  volitional  action.  Kant 
says  that  the  formal,  imperative  law  of 
conduct  arises  in  every  soul,  which  may 
be  expressed  in  this  way:  So  act  that 
the  rules  of  your  individual  conduct 
mighty  by  your  own  will,,  become  u)ii- 
versal  laios,  binding  upon  all.  This  is 
the  famous  categorical  imperative  which 
the  free 'will  is  in  duty  bound  to  follow. 
Herbart,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  dif- 
ferent presupposition.  He  says  that 
instead  of  one  universal  natural  law  im- 
planted in  the  soul  at  birth,  there  is 
implanted  in  the  soul  an  iiduitive  percep- 
tion of  several  fundamental  moral  rela- 
tions, which  come  clearly  to  conscious- 
ness as  soon  as  simple  concrete  examples 
of  right  or  wrong  moral  action  arise  in 
experience.  But  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  reveal  to  the  child  the  objective 
moral  relations  in  which  he  stands  toward 
others,  both  in  their  individual  and  their 
collective  capacity.  Dr.  Harris  has,  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen, 
made  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  each  study  in  effecting 
this  moral  revelation,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
of  enabling  the  child  to  master  the  ele- 
ments of  his  environment.  It  is  through 
the  mastery  of  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion found  in  the  studies  that  the  child 
gets  his  moral  insight.  But  Herbart 
says  that  it  is  our  duty  to  interest  the 
€hild  in  these  very  studies  that  produce 


this  moral  insight.  He  constantly  warns 
us  against  transient  and  indirect  in- 
terests, such  as  lead  to  no  moral  ends, 
though  they  may  please  the  fancy  or  even 
set  up  improper  motives  for  effort. 

Where  is  the  danger?  Is  it  best  for 
morality  and  character  that  the  terrors 
of  the  law  should  be  held  before  the  child, 
sympathy  for  moral  ideals  being  neg- 
lected, and  interest  in  their  realization 
being  ignored?  Do  we  not  rather 
sweeten  and  rationalize  the  idea  of  duty 
when  our  instruction  succeeds  in  creat- 
ing in  the  child's  mind  constantly  ad- 
vancing ideals  and  growing  disposition 
to  follow  them? 

In  his  letter  of  March  30,  in  the  Jour- 
nal, Dr.  Harris  says,  "If  the  evil  one 
offers  us  'all  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world' 
we  are  to  take  refuge  in  a  pure  will,  that 
is,  in  our  transcendental  freedom,  and 
dismiss  the  offer  without  thanks."  This 
conception  of  interest  is  not  Herbart's, 
for  this  is  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
our  selfish  inclinations,  not  in  studies 
that  reveal  our  true  function  in  society. 
Herbart  would  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Har- 
ris when  he  says  that  the  pupil  should 
not  drop  his  grammar  to  chase  a  butter- 
fly, for  interest  with  Herbart  is  not 
amusement;  it  is  a  growing  and  abiding 
warmth  and  hospitality  for  the  things 
that  help  the  pupi?l  to  realize  his  mission 
in  the  world. 

If,  now.  Dr.  Harris  may  plead  so 
earnestly  for  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  studies  as  instruments  of  fitting 
the  child  for  a  worthy  place  in  his  civili- 
zation, why  may  not  Herbart  urge  teach- 
ers to  arouse  in  the  child  an  abiding, 
growing  interest  in  these  same  studies? 
The  fact  is  that  the  trancendental  free- 
dom of  men,  like  the  wasted  seed  of  the 
maple  tree,  remains  an  unrealized  possi- 
bility unless  developed  by  education.  It 
is  the  development  of  will  and  character 
that  Herbart  emphasizes,  and  this  is  the 
important  thing  for  teachers.  We  may 
perhaps  take  our  choice  as  to  whose  logi- 
cal presuppositions  regarding  the  will  as 
a  possibility  we  will  accept,  but  we  have  no 
choice  when  it  comes  to  the  development 
of  character.  He  who  neglects  to  culti- 
vate that  inherent  interest  in  the  studies 
that  Herbart  demands  neglects  to  touch 
the  deepest  and  most  productive  springs 
of  the  child's  soul.  If  there  is  actually 
danger  in  trying  to  arouse  such  an  inter- 
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est,  surely  it  must  belong  to  that  species 
of  danger  that  brave  men  unite  in  ignor- 
ing. Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  DeGarmo. 
Swarthmore  College,  April  20,  1895. 


Letter  From  Chairman  Calkins. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Having  read  your  editorial  statements 
relative  to  the  publication  and  copyright 
of  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  ten, 
and  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  I  feel 
that  had  you  known  the  facts  relating  to 
this  matter,  you  would  have  materially 
modified  your  statements.  The  side  as 
it  appeared  from  your  standpoint,  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  having  been  published  I  now  send 
you,  for  publication  in  the  next  issue  of 
your  journal,  statements  which  I  trust 
may  place  the  action  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  behalf  of  the  N. E.  A.,  in  a 
different  view  from  that  which  appears 
from  your  editorials  in  the  Journal  for 
April. 

While  not  desiring  to  take  issue  with 
some  of  the  principles  stated  therein,  I 
do  object  to  the  inference  conveyed  by 
your  statements  that  such  principles 
have  been  ignored  in  arrangements  made 
by  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  publica- 
tion of  these  reports.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  facts  in  the  case  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  conclusions  given  in  your  edi- 
torials on  points  hereafter  stated: 

The  manner  of  printing  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  ten  and  propositions 
for  its  publication  having  been  consid- 
ered preliminarily — at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  ten,  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris laid  before  the  committee  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  U.S.  bureau  of  education 
to  print  and  distribute,  free,  30,000 
copies  of  the  report,  from  the  plates 
owned  by  the  N.E.A.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  was  invited  before 
the  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  N.E.A. 
His  statements,  on  that  occasion,  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  investigations  made 
by  the  committee  of  ten  were  instituted 
by  the  N.E.A.  in  the  interests  of  public 
education;  that  it  was  desirable  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  the  investigations 
as  widely  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
greatest  benefit  might  be  attained — on 
these  grounds  he  favored  the  publication 


by  the  bureau  of  education — inasmuch  as 
neither  the  N. E.  A.,  nor  any  publishing 
house  could  reach  the  end  desired  so 
surely  as  by  the  plan  offered  by  the  bu- 
reau of  education. 

Before  two-thirds  of  the  30,000  copies 
had  been  distributed  Dr.  Harris  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
urging  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
print  another  edition  of  the  report,  as 
the  number  that  could  be  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  would  hardly  meet 
half  of  the  demands. 

Estimates  as  to  cost  of  publishing  an- 
other edition,  were  considered  under  dif- 
ferent plans,  with  the  view  of  supplying 
teachers  with  copies  at  practically  the 
cost  of  printing  and  distribution.  It  was 
found  that  this  end  could  be  attained  by 
arrangements  with  a  publishing  house 
having  extended  facilities  for  ready  dis- 
tribution of  the  report.  Arrangements 
were  accordingly  made  for  its  publication 
for  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Some  new  matter  was  added  to  render 
the  report  more  convenient  for  use,  and 
a  copyright  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which 
of  course  could  not  cover,  in  law,  any 
part  of  the  report  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  That  part  re- 
mains free  to  publication  by  educational 
journals  and  otherwise.  For  the  use  of 
the  plate  a  royalty  of  five  cents  per  copy 
is  paid  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  this 
is  credited  to  the  "Emergency  Fund," 
from  which  the  expense  for  the  plates  had 
been  paid.  In  this  manner  it  was  be- 
lieved that  said  fund  might,  in  part,  be 
replenished  and  be  more  easily  main- 
tained as  a  source  for  further  educational 
investigations,  from  time  to  time. 

WHO  PAID  THE    EXPENSES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  TEN? 

The  editorial  says:  "Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  preparation  of  these  reports  are  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and 
that  it  is  the  teachers  of  the  country  who 
compose  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. " 

Facts  do  not  agree  with  this  state- 
ment. 

The  sum  of  $2,500  was  paid  by  the  N. 
E.  A.  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
$4,505.94,  which  were  incurred  by  the 
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committee  of  ten  before  the  printing  of 
its  report  for  publication  was  begun. 
The  balance  of  the  $4,505.94  was  paid  by- 
private  funds,  contributed  for  the  pur- 
pose, through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  It  could  be  shown 
that  the  $2,500  did  not  come  from  teach- 
ers who  were  members  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  matters  treated  upon,  thus  far, 
relate  exclusively  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten — and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  its  publication  with  the 
use  of  plates  owned  by  the  N.  E.  A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 

In  relation  to  the  publication  of  the 
preliminary  reports  of  the  sub-committees 
of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  the  board  of 
trustees  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  action  that  was  taken  towards  their 
publication  or  copyright. 

After  the  Cleveland  meeting  indefinite 
information  came  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  pertaining  to  what  had 
been  done  in  this  matter;  also  relative  to 
the  final  action  of  the  committee  toward 
the  completion  of  the  report.  On  learn- 
ing that  Dr.  Butler  did  not  intend  to 
publish  the  completed  report,  a  confer- 
ence was  had  and  a  decision  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen, 
when  completed,  as  a  companion  to  that 
of  the  committee  of  ten. 

This  report  has  been  completed,  and 
the  plates  are  in  preparation  for  is  pub- 
lication in  a  form  convenient  for  ready 
and  permanent  reference.  The  nominal 
price  for  it  will  be  practically  that  of  the 
cost  of  publication  in  its  new  form.  The 
only  exclusive  right  to  print  given  to  the 
publishers  pertains  to  the  use  of  the 
plates  owned  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  The  reports  of  the 
sub-committees  are  free  to  publication  in 
such  form  as  may  suit  those  who  may 
publish  one  or  more  of  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten,  the  board  of  trustees 
desire  the  widest  practical  dissemination 
of  the  results  of  the  investigations  by  the 
committee  of  fifteen. 
Very  truly  yours, 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Chairman. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Calkins  speaks  for  the  trustees  and 
shows  that  their  final  action  in  the  matter  is 


satisfactory.  Tt  was  concerning  the  previous 
action,  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  that 
action  on  the  free  publication  of  the  Report  of 
Fifteen  that  our  editorial  was  written.  We 
were  not  misinformed  as  to  that  matter.  We 
received  from  headquarters  the  information 
that  the  trustees  had  given  the  right  to  pub- 
lish the  complete  report  and  other  papers  con- 
nected with  it,  to  the  American  Book  Company, 
but  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  bring  out  the 
report  on  Correlation  without  interference. 
Upon  this  information  we  wrote  the  editorial 
paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Calkins  apparently 
refers.  It  was  there  affirmed  that  every  pub- 
lisher had  the  right  in  equity,  if  not  in  law,  to 
publish  any  one  or  all  of  these  reports.  If  we 
had  known  that  this  final  action  of  the  trustees 
left  every  one  free  to  do  what  we  were  insist- 
ing that  every  one  had  the  right  to  do,  then 
we  should  have  made  no  statement  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  trustees.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  held  for  some  time  by  the  officers  of 
the  association,  as  the  correspondence  in  our 
office  shows,  that  they  had  the  right  to  copy- 
right these  reports.  The  principles  on  which 
the  final  action  was  taken  are  those  which  we 
have  advocated.  It  was  the  principles  on 
which  the  preliminary  action  was  taken  that 
we  object  to.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  protests  from  various  sources  caused 
a  "modification"  of  that  (now)  preliminary  ac- 
tion. We  knew  all  the  essential  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  Ten 
before  writing  our  editorial.  We  objected 
then  and  object  now  to  any  division  of  the 
monev  in  the  treasury  into  parts,  one  of  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  as  a  corporate  body. 
The  constitution  prescribes  who  are  members, 
and  if  the  treasury  is  not  their  treasury  to 
whom,  pray,  does  it  belong? 

This  final  settlement  of  the  whole  matter  all 
will  approve,  but  the  Journal  objects  to  some 
of  the  implications  involved  in  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Calkins,  especially  where  he  says  that  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  $3,500  paid  by  the 
treasury  "did  not  come  from  teachers  who 
were  members  of  the  N.E.A," 

The  further  implication  in  the  letter,  that 
the  Journal  spoke  without  information,  will 
not  pass  with  those  who  know  every  step  of 
this  copyright  proceedings.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  a  copyright  of  these  reports  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  In  all 'that 
has  been  previously  said  by  us  it  was  assumed, 
without  investigation,  that  the  copyright  was 
valid. 


Dr.  Edmund  James  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  University  Extension 
Society.  In  his  letter  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting resume  of  the  work  of  the  society. 
His  resignation  will  prove  a  great  loss 
to  this  important  educational  movement. 
Mr.  James  is  easily  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  capable  men  of  America.  His  body 
is  not  equal  to  the  demands  his  mind 
makes  upon  it. 
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MISCELLANY. 


When  the  Green  Gits  Back  in  the  Trees. 

In  the  spring  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the 
trees, 

And  the  sun  comes  out  and  stays, 
And  your  boots  pull  on  with  a  good  tight 
squeeze. 

And  you  think  of  your  barefoot  days; 
When  you  ort  to  work  and  you  want  to  not, 

And  you  and  your  wife  agrees 
It's  time  to  spade  up  the  garden  lot — 

When  the  green  gits  back  on  the  trees. 

Well,  work  is  the  least  of  my  idees 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  on  the 
trees. 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees,  and 
bees 

Is  a-buzzin'  aroan'  agin. 
In  that  kind  of  a  "Lazy-go-as-you-please" 

Old  gait  they  hum  roun'  in; 
When  the  ground's  all  bald  where  the  hayrick 
stood 

And  the  crick 's  riz,  and  the  breeze 
Coaxes  the  bloom  in  the  old  dogwood. 
And  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees — 
I  like,  as  I  say,  in  such  scenes  as  those, 
The  time  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

When  the  whole  tail  feathers  o'  winter  time 

Is  all  pulled  out  and  gone, 
And  the  sap  it  thaws  and  begins  to  climb, 

And  the  sweat  it  starts  out  on 
A  feller's  forerd  a-gittin'  down 

At  the  old  spring  on  his  knees — 
I  kind  o'  like,  jes'  a  loaferin'  roun' 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees — 

Jes'  a-potterin'  roun'  as  I-durn-please, 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the 
trees. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


National  Educational  Association. 

The  following  advance  announcements 
from  the  official  bulletin  of  theN.  E.A. 
are  authorized: 

A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip 
(plus  $2  membership  fee)  has  been 
granted  by  the  Western  Trunk  Line  As- 
sociation (including  all  lines  of  the  for- 
mer Western  Passenger  association),  the 
Southern  Passenger  association,  and  the 
Central  traffic  association.  Early  con- 
current action  by  all  other  passenger  as- 
sociations is  assured. 

The  "basing  rate"  from  Missouri  river 
points  to  Denver  is  $19  ($2  membership 
fee  included).  The  cost  of  a  round  trip 
ticket  from  any  point  may  be  ascertained 
by  adding  to  the  basing  rate  one  fare  to 
the  Missouri  river. 


The  trans-Missouri  lines  have  already 
adopted  July  4,  5,  6,  and  7  as  the  dates 
for  sale  of  tickets  and  for  passage 
through  that  territory.  Correspondingly 
earlier  dates  will  without  doubt  be  adopted 
for  Eastern  territory.  This  will  enable 
all  members  who  desire  to  do  so  to  attend 
the  national  council  July  5  to  9. 

Tickets  properly  stamped  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  by  the  joint  agent 
of  railway  lines  at  Denver  will  be  good 
for  return  until  July  15  without  deposit. 
Tickets  may  be  extended  for  return  until 
September  1  by  depositing  them  on  or 
before  July  16  with  the  joint  railway 
agent  at  either  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Manitou,  or  Pueblo. 

The  programs  of  the  general  associa- 
tion and  of  all  departments  are  completed 
and  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

The  attention  of  managers  is  called  to 
two  matters  of  immediate  importance: 

1.  The  fullest  possible  information  con- 
cerning the  kind  and  extent  of  hotel  and 
boarding  accommodations  should  be  fur- 
nished at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  the 
local  hotel  committee,  in  Denver,  Fred 
Dick,  chairman. 

2.  The  mailing  lists  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  official  bulletin,  asked  for  in 
circular  letter  No.  3,  should  be  forwarded 
without  delay  to  J.  C.  Dana,  chairman 
bulletin  committee. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 


The  Method  in  Iowa. 

The  teachers  of  southwestern  Iowa 
held  an  educational  convention  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  April  11,  12,  and  13.  A.  B. 
Warner,  of  Harlan,  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  were  Modern  Methods  in  Geo- 
graphy, Instruction  in  English,  Child 
Study,  School  Holidays,  The  Text-Book 
Supply,  Advancing  Pupils  too  Rapidly, 
Writing,  Uses  of  Literature  in  .  the 
G-rades,  Discipline,  School  Libraries, 
Nature  Study  in  District  Schools,  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilation,  Correlation  and  Uni- 
fication of  Studies,  School  Athletics,  etc.. 
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etc.  Indeed,  nearly  everything  that 
pertains  to  school  teaching  had  a  place 
on  the  program.  And  papers  were  lim- 
ited to  fifteen  minutes. 

We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  Correlation.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  practice  more  concentration  in  our 
teachers'  meetings?  Why  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  education  in  fif- 
teen-minute papers?  Why  not  select 
one  or  at  most  two  topics  for  study  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  the  convention,  and 
be  sure  that  persons  who  know  something 
about  them  from  special  study  and  long 
experience,  lead  the  discussions  after  the 
manner  of  round-table  investigations? 
We  can  follow  the  round-table  method 
with  five  hundred  as  well  as  fifty. 


"A  Kindly  Criticism." 

One  of  the  silpervisors  of  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  sends  us  the  following: 

"I  have  been  reading  The  Journal 
this  evening,  and  must  send  you  a  word 
of  kindly  criticism.  I  am  a  very  busy 
man,  and  usually  give  only  a  very  few 
minutes  to  an  educational  journal,  but 
yours  has  consumed  more  than  an  hour 
and  I  am  not  half  through  with  it.  Can't 
you  give  us  less  that  is  readable  and  more 
that  is  skipiblef  It  is  a  question  of 
morals  whether  a  person  has  a  right  to 
try  to  crowd  a  gallon  of  anything  into  a 
quart  pot;  and  when  I  have  been  in 
school  all  day  I  feel  about  as  empty  as  a 
bottom  side  up  quart  pot.  Please  put  me 
down  as  a  subscriber  for  a  year." 

Sincerely  yours,        R.  C.  M. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  new  building 
of  the  Colorado  State  University,  Hon.  H. 
M.  Hale  made  a  speech,  and  among  the 
good  things  said : 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  university's  his- 
tory the  legislators  said  to  me:  'It  would  be 
cheaper  for  us  to  send  all  your  students  to 
some  eastern  college  and  pay  their  entire  ex- 
penses there,  than  to  maintain  your  school; 
your  regents  are  asking  too  much.' 

"To  this  I  replied:  "The  same  could  have 
been  said  of  Kansas  and  Michigan  at  our  age, 
and  doubtless  another  great  saving  would  be 
effected  were  we  to  farm  out  our  legislation  to 
Arkansas.  It  is  cheaper  for  you,  sir,  to  board 
than  to  maintain  your  fine  homes;  cheaper  for 
you  to  hire  a  livery  than  to  keep  up  your  car- 
riage. What  are  we  here  for?  Homes  and 
schools  are  the  only  secure  foundations  for  a 
great  state  or  a  growing  nation.'  We  got  the 
appropriation. 


"We  cannot  deny  that  our  legislators  have 
been  at  times  afflicted  with  economy — in  spots. 
Less  value  has  been  put  into  the  university 
plant  than  in  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  for  in- 
stance. 

"District  No.  1,  Arapahoe  county,  has  in- 
vested more  cash  in  one  public  school  house 
than  the  state  has  put  into  the  plants  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  Agriculture  College  and  Uni- 
versity combined,  but  Denver  has  not  been  so 
economical  as  the  state. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Less  than  half  the  teachers  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  are  women. 

It  is  all  the  fashion  to  make  a  vacation  trip 
to  Europe.  Are  you  going?  See  ad  of  J.  H. 
Roth. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  very  attrac- 
tive catalogue  of  all  their  publications.  Send 
for  it. 

Many  friends  will  sympathize  with  County 
Supt.  John  H.  Grossman,  of  Carroll  county, 
111.,  in  his  recent  severe  affliction. 

Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  of  Yale  University, 
the  eminent  geologist  and  author  died  in  April. 
He  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

Greer  College,  Hoopeston,  111.,  offers  to 
teachers,  and  those  desiring  to  teach,  very  ex- 
cellent advantages  June  11  to  August  3. 

Any  teacher  of  drawing  may  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  by  addressing  The 
Prang  Normal  Art  Classes,  646  Washington 
St.,  Boston. 

Prof.  Frank  McMurry,  of  Buffalo,  and 
"Hawley"  Smith  are  among  the  instructors  se- 
cured for  the  institute  in  Scott  county,  la.,  to 
be  held  next  summer. 

Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  state  univer- 
sity at  Berkeley,  California,  has  recently  given 
some  successful  lectures  before  the  teachers' 
association  at  Honolulu. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett  is  conducting  a  select 
preparatory  academy  for  boys  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  finds  his  present  quarters  too  lim- 
ited, and  is  anxious  to  secure  more  room. 

Mr.  Wm. Beverley  Harrison,  59  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  all  ihe  books  we  publish,  in 
stock,  and  will  fill  orders  coming  from  his 
neighborhood. 

Ladies,  I  have  the  best  article  on  earth  that 
will  give  lady  agents  a  permanent  growing 
business.  Nothing  like  it.  Credit  it  to  worthy 
ladies.  No  deception.  For  particulars,  send 
postal  to  Mrs.  Theo.  Noel,  858  W.  Polk  street, 
Chicago,  111. 

If  you.have  not  "McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  send  30  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  It  is  a  book  of  137  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  is  good  for  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teacher  seeking 
more  light  on  the  dark  subject  of  what  to  do 
to  interest  the  children  In  reading. 
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Don't  wait  too  long  before  ordering  that  flag 
for  your  Memorial-day  exercises.  Remember 
that  every  one  wants  a  flag  at  that  time,  and 
if  you  delay  sending  in  your  order  you  may  be 
late  getting  the  flag.  (See  our  price  list  in 
this  Journal.) 

State  Supt.  Corbett,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  made 
the  Journal  office  a  pleasant  call  on  April  16. 
We  learn  from  him  that  Chancellor  Cantield,  of 
the  Nebraska  University,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Columbus. 

if  you  want  your  journal  discontinued, 
send  your  order,  and  the  balance  you  owe,  to 
the  office  in  Bloomington,  and  it  will  stop. 
Don't  expect  that  notifying  an  agent,  or  get- 
ting your  postmaster  to  send  a  card  saying  it 
is  "refused,"  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUREAU 

Has  been  able  to  help  a  good  many  good  teach- 
ers to  good  places  during  the  past  year,  and 
has  now  entered  upon  the  campaign  for  the 
coming  season.  Send  for  blanks  and  informa- 
tion. 

One  who  has  known  Prof.  Metcalf  from  boy- 
hood says  of  him  in  a  letter  to  us:  "I  think 
that  Thomas  had  fewer  faults  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew.  One  could  not  help  doing 
his  best  when  Thomas  was  at  hand.  His  heart 
was  filled  with  charity  and  his  lips  never 
uttered  an  unkind  word." 

Hayne's  Speech,  With  Explanatory  Notes,  is 
the  title  of  No.  153  of  Maynard's  Classical  Se- 
ries, published  by  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
Mailed  for  12  cents.  This  is  the  famous  his- 
torical speech  to  which  Webster  made  his 
great  "Reply." 

AN    ARTISTIC   PICTURE  OF    LINCOLN   OR  WASH- 
INGTON. 

We  are  now  furnishing  for  $1.00,  post-paid, 
a  beautiful  life-size  portrait  of  Lincoln  or  of 
Washington.  Send  in  your  orders  and  get  the 
picture  for  Memorial  Day. 

There  will  be  a  conference  of  high  school 
principals  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
Thursday,  May  16,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  university.  A  child-study 
conference  will  be  held  on  Friday,  May  17,  and 
the  annual  high  school  athletic  meet  on  Satur- 
day, May  18.  High  school  men  of  the  state 
are  cordially  invited. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Boys  and  Oirls,  by  Mrs. 
McMurry  and  Mrs.  Husted,  is  having  a  great 
run.  This  story  has  been  taught  many  times 
by  these  excellent  primary  teachers  to  the  sec- 
ond and  third  year  pupils,  and  this  version  of 
it,  together  with  the  suggestions  of  method  of 
teaching  it,  are  the  results  of  their  experience. 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  these  grades  is  not  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  literary  form,  to  be  sure. 
Such  children  could  not  use  his  text.  But  the 
story  in  child  language  is  intensely  interesting 
and  of  great  educational  value  when  well 
taught.    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 


The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  DeGarmo's  "Tales 
of  Troy"  in  full  cloth  and  good  style.  Price 
40  cents  per  copy;  liberal  discount  to  classes. 
It  is  the  best  of  supplementary  reading  for 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  for  the  reason 
that  it  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  narrated 
by  Homer  and  Vergil.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  allusions  to  these  narratives.  Besides,  the 
stories  are  intensely  interesting.  Order  of 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

C.  W.  Bardeen's  Roderick  Hume  is  a  story  for 
teachers,  hardly  second  in  interest  and  value 
to  the  "Evolution  of  Dodd."  It  hits  several 
features  of  the  school  problem  to  which  Dodd 
hardly  refers.  The  book  is  attracting  renewed 
attention  east  and  west  and  its  sale  is  increas- 
ing. On  receipt  of  50  cents,  the  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.  will  send  a  nice  edition  of  the 
book  in  paper  cover.  We  will  also  send  De- 
Oraff's  School  Room  Guide  and  Tate's  Philoso- 
phy of  Education,  standard  books  of  about  400 
pages  each,  for  50  cents  each. 

THE  BAY  VIEW  SEASON. 

Early  announcements  are  out  for  the  Bay 
View,  Mich.,  Summer  University  avenue  As- 
sembly. They  open  July  9,  closing  August  14. 
Pres.  J.  M.  Coulter  is  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  associated  is  a  strong  faculty  of 
forty-five  instructors  from  leading  institutions 
of  learning.  Illinois  teachers  are  going  in 
large  numbers  to  Bay  View,  attracted  by  its 
superior  advantages.  It  has  the  finest  climate 
in  the  world  for  summer  study,  and  the  various 
university  schools  are  most  complete  and  thor- 
oughly equipped.  The  enrollment  last  sum- 
mer was  very  nearly  800,  which  is  very  large 
for  an  institution  of  advanced  grade.  Of  course, 
many  thousand  are  drawn  to  the  Assembly. 
It  is  almost  a  liberal  education  to  spend  a 
summer  there.  Illinois  teachers  of  all  grades 
will  be  interested  in  the  announcements.  J. 
M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  the  person  to  address 
for  them. 

The  state  superintendent  of  Illinois,  Samuel 
M.  Inglis,has  called  the  annual  sectional  meet- 
ings of  the  county  superintendents  for 

May  14— Carbondale,  reception  room  of 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 

May  15 — East  St.  Louis,  High  school  build- 
ing. 

May  16 — Olney,  county  superintendent's 
office. 

May  21 — Decatur,  county  superintendent's 
office. 

May  22 — Galesburg,  county  superintendent's 
office. 

May  23 — Chicago,  county  superintendent's 
office. 

The  special  topics  for  consideration  will  be: 

1.  County  superintendents'  reports  for  1895. 

2.  Visitation  of  schools. 

3.  Examinations  of  teachers. 

4.  The  annual  institutes. 

The  discussion  will  not  be  limited  fro  those 
subjects.  Other  questions  of  general  import- 
ance can  be  considered  under 

5.  Miscellaneous  matters. 
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Send  50  cents  to  the  Public-School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  for  a  copy  of  Roder- 
ick Hume.  It  is  written  in  an  interesting 
style,  by  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  This  book,  although  not  new,  seems 
to  be  having  a  genuine  "boom"  just  now.  Get 
it,  and  read  it,  and  see  if  there  is  not  good  rea- 
son for  its  popularity.  We  will  send  it  free 
for  one  new  subscription. 

A  WORD  FROM  IOWA. 

We  have  it  from  good  authority, — Jonathan 
Piper — that  W.  E.  Parker,  county  superintend- 
ent, Independence,  Iowa,  is  doing  great  things 
for  the  teachers,  the  children,  and  the  people 
of  his  county.  Mr.  Piper  says:  Prof.  Parker 
has  been  elected  in  this  county  for  ten  succes- 
sive times  and  is  a  hard  worker,  a  strong 
teacher,  and  a  thinker.  His  board  of  super- 
visors have  urged  him  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  institute  work  devised  by  him.  He  is  to 
hold  three  institutes  a  year  of  three  weeks 
each,  or  longer,  if  twenty  or  more  wish 
to  attend.  He  has  now  been  working  on 
this  plan  for  four  years  and  for  his  first 
term  then  had  about  twenty  teachers.  This 
year  his  first  term  has  ninety  enrolled.  He 
teaches  six  hours  a  day  and  before  the  three 
weeks  are  out  will  have  a  good  gauge  of  most 
of  his  teachers  as  to  mental  grip  such  as  no 
paper  examination  can  give  him.  Subject 
matter  is  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  to  teach  and  how  to  study.  He  has  also 
introduced  two  new  things  into  his  institute 
course.  Every  teacher  is  instructed  in  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  (using  Winslow  as  a  text) 
and  household  economy  (using  a  little  book 
published  by  A.  B.  Co.)  These  branches  he 
will  have  taught  to  the  older  children  in  the 
county  schools  as  soon  as  he  has  teachers  pre- 
pared to  instruct.    Yours  truly.  Piper. 

The  following  letter  is  complimentary  to  the 
JouRNAT.  but  it  contains  an  implication  that  is 
not  complimentary  to  the  general  professional 
attainments  and  spirit  of  the  great  body  of 
teachers.  If  the  Journal  "is  admirable"  why 
should  a  business  man  add  thatitisencouraging 
to  know  that  a  number  of  thousands  of  teachers 
will  pay  for  the  privilege  of  reading  it?  Is  it 
the  common  sentiment  among  the  hard-headed 
business  and  professional  men  that  teachers 
as  a  class  do  not  care  to  read  "admirable" 
professional  journals?  In  other  words,  is  it 
true  that  the  professional  spirit  which  seeks 
for  the  best  professional  literature  is  low 
among  teachers?  What  is  the  plain  duty  of 
our  educational  leaders  in  such  a  case?  A 
gentleman  who  is  not  a  teacher  but  an  active 
business  man  who  is  interested  in  having  the 
education  of  the  children  improved  writes  as 
follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Brown: — I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  April  number  of  the  Public- 
School  Journal,  and  I  think  it  is  admirable. 
The  fact  that  a  number  of  thousands  of  teachers 
will  pay  for  the  privilege  of  reading  such  a 
publication  is  encouraging." 

Editor  School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — I  see  by  a  sample  copy  of  the 
School  News,  Taylorville,  111.,  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  that  paper  has  taken  pains  to  adver- 
tise his  examination  questions,  and  gets  the 


attention  of  his  readers  to  his  advertisement 
by  printing  it  on  colored  paper,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  same  in  his  editorial  columns. 
Of  course  even  this  is  better  reading  than  I 
usually  see  in  the  News,  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it  is  some  of  the  testimo- 
nials that  he  reproduces  from  county  superin- 
tendents who  are  supposed  to  be  using  his 
questions.  Happening  to  have  a  file  of  the 
News  at  hand,  I  find  that  some  of  these  testi- 
monials have  been  published  before,  with  the 
signatures,  and  among  others  I  see  A.J.  Funk- 
houser,  W.  H.  Hilyard,  S.  S.  Hawley,  A.  A. 
Suppiger,  S.  May  Campbell,  G.  W.  Oldfather, 
and  F.  G.  Lohnjiin.  Acbording  to  an  official 
list,  all  of  thes©  superintendents  went  out  of 
office  in  1888,  and  I  think  it  a  little  sacrilegious 
to  resurrect  a  man  after  eight  years  to  testify 
in  this  case.  They  may  do  such  things  "out 
West"  in  locating  a  county  seat,  but  I  think 
that  the  methods  of  even  1888  are  getting 
slightly  out  of  date  in  our  schools.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  revised  since  then,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  these  ex-superintendents  to  use  their 
endorsement  of  something  else,  when  it  has 
been  changed  since  they  wrote  the  testimonial. 
I  think  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Illinois 
have  grown,  too,  in  eight  years  and  are  ready 
for  something  better,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Parker 
does  not  look  at  it  in  that  light.    Truly,  H.  B. 

The  high  school  of  Geneseo,  111.,  enrolls 
about  ninety  pupils,  and  not  one  was  tardy 
during  the  winter  term. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  GOOD. 

Every  good  teacher  of  geography  realizes 
two  things:  One  is  the  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  relief,  as  a  basis  for  other 
geographical  knowledge;  the  other  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  presenting  these  facts  to  children  so 
that  they  may  be  clearly  understood.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  Prof.  Arnold  Guy ot  introduced 
into  this  country  the  method  of  indicating 
facts  of  relief,  or  surface  elevations,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  coloring  maps,  and  this  has  wrought  a 
revolution  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Re- 
cently, the  sand  map  and  molding  board  have 
been  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  new  and  beautiful  device  in  this  line  is 
found  in  KlerrmCs  Relief  Maps,  which  are  sim- 
ply outline  maps  on  embossed  paper.  They 
are  made  in  two  forms,  the  cheaper  ones  of 
plain,  stiff  paper,  similar  to  drawing  paper 
(these  are  substituted  for,  and  used  as,  outline 
map-blanks);  the  others,  of  stiflf  card-board 
covered  with  a  double  water-proof  surface, 
that  can  be  quickly  cleaned  with  a  damp 
sponge,  adapted  to  receive  a  succession  of 
markings  and  cleansings.  They  may  be  used 
as  a  geographical  slate. 

These  maps  are  unique,  beautiful,  and  may 
be  made  very  useful.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  cheap.  At  present,  two  series  have  been 
published;  the  first,  9^x11  inches,  comprises 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South 
America,  Australia,  Palestine,  New  England 
states.  Middle  Atlantic  states.  South  Atlantic 
states,  and  East  Central  states— eleven'  maps  in 
all.  The  second  series  consists  of  four  maps, 
10x15  inches,  comprising  the  United  States, 
British  Isles,  Roman  empire,  and  western 
Europe. 
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The  Public-School  Publishing  Co.  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  these  maps  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  at  prices  shown  below: 

Small  series,  plain,  ^5  per  100. 

Small  series,  waterproof,  $10  per  100. 

Large  series,  plain,       per  100. 

Large  series,  waterproof,  $15  per  100. 

Sample  set  plain  maps,  $1. 

Sample  set  waterproof  maps,  $1.75. 

These  prices  do  not  include  postage,  which 
will  be  10  cents  on  a  single  map,  35  cents  on 
packages  of  twenty-five,  and  $1  per  hundred. 
In  order  that  our  teachers  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  unique  and  beautiful 
maps,  we  will  send  a  single  one  of  either  series 
at  the  rate  per  hundred,  plus  10  cents  for 
postage. 


Among  the  Books. 

Mr.  Guy  Boothby,  author  of  "On  the  Wal- 
laby," has  written  a  new  novel  called  "The 
Marriage  of  Esther,"  which  is  to  appear 
shortly  in  Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Li- 
brary. Mr.  Boothby,  who  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia, has  entered  the  first  rank  of  antipodean 
writers  of  romance,  and  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions and  sustained  interest  of  this  new  ro- 
mance will  enlarge  his  circle  of  readers. 

Messrs  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  made  an  ad- 
dendum to  their  Popular  History  of  the  United 
States,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1895.  This 
history  has  the  unusual  advantage  of  present- 
ing the  complete  history  of  our  country  in  a 
popular  form  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  av- 
erage reader,  old  and  young,  in  one  volume.  It 
is  by  the  author  of  Barnes'  Brief  History  of 
the  United  States,  for  schools,  which  has  had 
a  phenomenal  sale. 

A  First  Book  in  Political  Economy — for  the 
use  of  schools  and  high  schools— by  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson,  S.T.D.,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Phifadelphia,  presents  the 
principles  of  the  science  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  National  School  (List,  Carey,  etc.),  and 
has  reference  especially  to  the  history  and  prob- 
lems of  America.  It  aims  atmaking  the  subject 
at  once  intelligible  and  interesting  to  younger 
students,  and  grows  out  of  an  experience  of 
many  years  in  school  teaching.  The  author, 
who  is  well  known  as  a  representative  econo- 
mist, has  lectured  by  appointment  in  Harvard 
and  Yale  Universities,  besides  teaching  his 
subject  for  twenty  years  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ready  in  August.  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  have  published 
as  No.  74  of  their  Riverside  Literary  Series 
(paper  covers,  15  cents)  a  very  interesting 
book  for  the  higher  grades  of  schools.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  poems  of  Gray  and 
Cowper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  are 
preparing  for  college  or  are  interested  in  read- 
ing the  best  masterpieces  of  English  litera- 
ture. From  Gray  the  book  contains  the  Elegy, 
Ode  on  a  Distant  View  of  Eton  College.  Hymn 
to  Adversity,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favorite 
Cat,  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  the  Bard. 
With  some  of  the  longer  poems  there  are  intro- 


ductory notes.  From  Cowper,  The  Diverting 
History  of  John  Gilpin,  Verses  supposed  to  be 
w'ritten  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  On  the  Loss  of 
the  Royal  George,  Epitaph  on  a  Hare,  and  a 
very  quaint  prose  selection  written  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  entitled  The  Treat- 
ment of  his  Hares.  This  book  is  made  more 
valuable  by  an  excellent  biographical  sketch 
of  each  author.  Forthcoming  numbers  of  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series  will  contain  some  of 
the  best  known  poems  of  Wordsworth  and 
Burns,  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Number  75  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Riv- 
erside Literature  Series  is  "George  Washing- 
ton— An  Historical  Biography,"  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder.  This  book,  originally  written  for 
the  St  Nicholas,  and  since  published  in  the 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People  (of  which 
it  has  been  a  very  popular  volume)  will  be  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  series,  since  the 
author  has  written  in  a  new  and  fresh  form, 
and  in  a  most  patriotic  spirit,  just  what  young 
people  need — a  clear,  correct,  plain  narrative 
of  a  life  that  was  its  own  adornment,  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  Washington's  character. 
This  biography  should  be  read  preparatory  to 
and  in  connection  with  John  Fiske's  War  of  In- 
dependence, to  which  it  is  a  fit  companion. 
The  book  has  for  a  frontispiece  an  excellent 
reproduction  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton. Its  price  in  paper  covers  is  30  cents  (be- 
ing a  double  number),  and  in  linen  covers  40 
cents;  it  is  now  published. 


Dr.  McMurry's  Books. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of 
Primary  Education — which  paper,  by  the  way, 
is  a  prince  (or  princess?)  among  primary  jour- 
nals. It  is  as  clear  and  concise  a  statement 
of  the  merits  of  these  books  as  we  have  seen: 

"The  Elements  of  General  Method,  Special 
Method  for  Reading,  Special  Method  for  Geog- 
raphy, Special  Method  in  Literature  and  His- 
tory. By  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.  Any 
body  of  teachers  who  select  "General  Method" 
for  regular  study,  to  be  followed  by  Round 
Table  discussion  of  its  contents,  will  find  their 
views  broadened,  their  conception  of  the  aim 
of  education  clearer,  and  their  whole  nature 
quickened  long  before  the  book  is  finished. 
To  say  one  does  or  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  Herbart  school  of  pedagogy  means  little, 
unless  one  has  come  into  direct  contact  with 
his  ideas  and  has  tested  their  application  to 
school  work.  This  book  contains  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  leading  principles  of  Herbartian- 
ism.  It  is  phrased  in  simple,  concise  language 
that  is  at  once  vigorous  and  sympathetic.  To 
open  the  book  and  turn  its  leaves  is  to  long 
for  time  to  study  it  as  it  deserves.  200  pages. 
Price,  75  cents.  The  Special  Methods  are  lit- 
tle encyclopedias  of  information  concerning 
their  special  subjects,  based  on  the  principles 
of  General  Method.  Their  suggestions  as  to 
details  of  method  and  lists  of  book-helps  are 
just  what  teachers  are  always  looking  for. 
Other  volumes  of  Special  Methods  are  in  press, 
and  the  whole,  when  completed,  will  constitute 
a  little  pedagogical  library  that  every  teacher 
will  be  glad  to  own  and  feel  rich  in  its  posses- 
sion." 
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Magazines. 

The  complete  novel  in  the  May  issue  of 
Lippincott's  is  "The  Lady  of  Las  Cruces," 
by  Christian  Reid.  It  gives  a  later  (and  the 
last)  episode  in  the  life  of  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  Mexican  who  was  the  heroine  of  "The 
Picture  of  Las  Cruces,"  in  the  magazine  for 
February,  1894. 

Conspicuous  among  the  contents  of  the  May 
Atlantic,  is  Percival  Lowell's  first  paper  on 
Mars.  The  subject  is  "The  Atmosphere  of 
Mars,"  and  it  is  treated  with  such  skill  that 
the  reader  finds  new  interest  in  the  scientific 
information  given.  Two  papers  of  unusual 
historical  interest  are  "The  Political  Depravity 
of  our  Fathers,"  by  John  B.  McMaster,  and 
"Dr.  Rush  and  General  Washington,"  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford. 

In  the  Review  of  Revieivs  for  April  the  editor 
discusses  recent  political  events,  especially  the 
doings  of  the  Fifty-Third  Congress,  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  an  international 
monetary  conference,  the  election  of  U.S.  sen- 
ators by  various  state  legislatures,  the  dead- 
lock in  Delaware,  the  constitutional  convention 
in  Utah,  the  arguments  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  income 
tax,  the  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Post-ofiQce  Department,  and  other  incidents  of 
the  month  under  review. 

Three  unusually  strong  papers  on  different 
phases  of  the  secondary  school  work  recom- 
mend the  School  Review  for  May  for  special 
favor.  The  first  on  "The  Teacher's  Outfit  in 
French,"  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Edgren,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  "The  Curriculum  of  Jhe 
Small  High  School,"  by  Principal  E.  J.  Good- 
win, of  Newton,  Mass.,  is  the  second.  The 
third  paper  on  "The  Moral  Problem  in  Our 
Public  Schools,"  by  H.  Buchanan  Ryley,  is  a 
vigorous  answer  to  a  paper  that  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  a  short  time  ago. 

The  April  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  presents  to  its  readers  a  varied  and  in- 
teresting table  of  contents.  In  "A  Last  Trib- 
ute," Ex-Speaker  Reed  criticises  the  workings 
of  the  late  Fifty-Third  Congress  from  a  repub- 
lican point  of  view;  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  predicts  "The  Future  of  the 
Torpedo  in  War;"  I.  Zangwill  describes  "The 
Position  of  Judaism;"  and  in  "Nagging  Women 
— A  Reply,"  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  says  a  few  last 
words  on  a  topic  which,  originally  started  by 
him  in  the  Review,  has  attracted  wide  notice. 

Herbert  Spencer  will  begin  a  new  series  of 
articles  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
May.  His  general  subject  is  "Professional  In- 
stitutions," one  of  the  divisions  of  his  synthetic 
philosophy,  and  he  will  show  how  each  of  the 
professions  has  been  developed  out  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  priest  or  medicine-man.  The  sub- 
ject of  "Fear"  will  be  taken  up  by  Prof.  James 
Sully  in  the  next  of  his  Studies  of  Childhood. 
His  investigations  show  that  while  some  child- 
ren are  afraid  of  heavy,  rumbling  sounds,  like 
peals  of  thunder,  others  are  pleased  by  them, 
but  are  greatly  disturbed  by  much  smaller 
sharp  sounds.  Opposite  effects  are  produced 
in  small  children  by  the  first  sight  of  the  sea. 


Special  features  in  Harper's  for  May  are: 
"In  Sunny  Mississippi"(thirteen  illustrations), 
by  Julian  Ralph;  "True,  I  Talk  of  Dreams"  (a 
narrative  of  personal  experiences),  by  William 
Dean  Howells;  "Some  Wanderings  in  Japan" 
(nineteen  illustrations  by  the  author),  by  Al- 
fred Parsons;  "The  Museum  of  the  Prado" 
(with  fifteen  reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings), by  Royal  Cortissoz;  "The  Story  of  the 
Liver,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson;  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc" — II — (three  il- 
lustrations). 

In  The  Century  for  May  the  "Life  of  Napo- 
leon" reaches  the  conclusion  of  the  first  great 
campaign  in  Italy,  Prof.  Sloane's  narrative  in- 
cluding the  unfolding  of  Bonaparte's  imperious 
spirit,  the  battle  of  Rivoli  and  the  capitulation 
of  Mantua,  the  humiliation  of  the  Papacy  and 
of  Venice,  the  peace  of  Leooen,  and  the  fall  of 
Venice.  The  story  of  this  campaign  is  closely 
woven  about  the  personality  of  Bonaparte  him- 
self, and  the  clear  and  rapid  narrative  is  sup- 
plemented by  many  pictures  by  contemporary 
and  later  artists,  including  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  the  First,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  Alvinczy,  and  Wurmser,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Napoleon,  Serurier,  and  Hoche 
on  the  other,  together  with  a  map  of  the  scene 
of  the  campaign. 


Book  Notices. 

Selections  from  P.  K.  Rosegger's  ''Wald- 
heirnat,^'  with  introduction  and  explanatory 
notes  by  Lawrence  Fossler,  A.M.  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers.  Price,  55  cents.  Prof.  Fossler 
deserves  our  constant  thanks  for  introducing 
to  us  this  truly  delightful  author.  For  a  re- 
alistic description  of  rural  German  life,  one 
need  not  look  further  than  the  works  of 
Rosegger.  This  particular  book  is  made  up  of 
personal  reminiscences,  some  of  them  highly 
amusing.  For  amuslment  or  for  study  this 
little  work  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Elementary  Color,  by  Milton  Bradley;  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Cloth,  128 
pages.  In  this  little  book,  Mr.  Bradley  has 
developed,  with  considerable  fullness,  his  sys- 
tem of  colors,  and  a  system  of  color-teaching. 
He  selects  from  the  prism-spectrum,  six  colors 
as  standards,  rejecting  completely  the  old 
theory  of  three  primary  colors,  and  their  sec- 
ondary colors  made  by  combining  the  prima- 
ries. He  defines  his  six  standard  colors  on  a 
strictly  scientific  basis. 

About  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  "color- 
teaching  in  the  school-room."  Here  the  sim- 
ple and  effective  apparatus  which  the  author 
has  devised  and  placed  on  the  market  is  ex- 
plained, and  directions  how  to  use  it  are  given. 
Every  teacher  who  undertakes  to  teach  color 
to  children  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
and  should  study  it  carefully.  And  why  should 
not  every  teacher  of  children  give  lessons  in 
color?  The  subject  is  exceedingly  practical, at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  nearly  every  child  who  is  properly 
instructed  in  it 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  a  working 
hypothesis  for  the  systematic  study  of  hypno- 
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tism,  spiritism,  mental  therapeutics,  etc., 
by  Thomas  Jay  Hudson.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.  $1.50. 

This  seems  to  us  a  very  timely  book,  In  this 
day  of  that  much  talked  of,  but  little  known 
subject,  hypnotism,  in  whose  name  many  sins 
are  oeing  committed,  both  in  fact  and  fiction, 
as  witness  some  of  the  recent  murder  cases, 
and  the  "Trilby"  craze. 

In  this  work  the  assertion  is  made  that  man 
is  possessed  of  two  distinct  minds,  viz.:  the 
objective,  or  reasoning,  and  the  subjective 
mind,  which  latter  is  constantly  amenable  to 
the  power  of  subjection,  either  from  the  ob- 
jective mind  of  the  same  person,  or  of  some 
other  person,  and  when  the  latter  is  the  case, 
we  call  it  hypnotism.  The  chapter  on  hypno- 
tism and  crime  is  especially  interesting,  the 
writer  taking  the  ground  that  the  theory  that 
a  hypnotic  subject  can  be  compelled  by  sug- 
gestion to  commit  a  crime  against  his  natural 
inclination,  is  absurd,  as  auto-suggestion 
would  prevent  this,  and  that  the  dangers  at- 
tending the  practice  of  hypnotism  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  or  have  no  existence.    The  chap- 


For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 


horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
•'I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL.  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEWARE  Of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 


ters  on  psycho  and  mental  therapeutics  are 
very  interesting  to  any  one  who  is  a  student  of 
psychic  phenomena. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 


We  carry  a  very  full  line  of  excellent  ma- 
terial for  Memorial  Day  observance,  and 
for  other  Patriotic  exercises.  We  mention  a  few: 

Memorial  Day  Songs  and  Hymns, 

25  cts. 

Shedd's  Memorial  Day  Exercises, 

L  %  cts. 

School  House  Flag,  for  Flag  Raising 
and  Patriotic  exercises,  15  cts. 

Spring  and  Summer  School  C«*lehra- 
tions.  A  large  amount  of  Recitations,  Drills, 
Songs,  Dialogues,  etc.,  for  Memorial  Day, 
May  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Closing-Day 
exercises.    Price,  25  cts. 

Flags.  Muslin  on  sticks  from  20  cts  a 
dozen  up.  Bunting— best  in  quality — prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Portraits.  Handsome  crayon  lithographs 
of  all  leading  generals  and  statesmen  of  the 
civil  war.  Price,  25  cts  each;  5  for  $1.00.  Por- 
traits of  leading  battles,  correctly  colored, 
35  cts  each. 

Stencils  appropriate  for  the  day,  5  cts 
each,  or  seven,  assorted,  for  30  cts. 
Cover  Them  Over  With  Flowers.  A 

new  song  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 
5  cts.    40  cts  a  dozen.    S2.50  per  hundred. 

Full  descriptions  of  above,  and  hosts  of 
others  on  request. 

"Bear  in  mind  we  bave  all  the  Speakers,  Dia- 
logues, Cantatas,  Musical  Entertainments.  PJays, 
Dramas,  etc.,  published. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CLOSING  SCHOOL  PRO- 
GRAMS In  g:reat  variety;  samples  of  former  free, 
of  latter  for  50  cts,  which  will  be  returned  if  sam- 
ples are  returned  to  me. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  in  need  of  goods 
in  our  line. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

262  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO. 


A VALUABLE  OFFER.  We  will  establish  a 
branch  of  our  Newspaper  Subscription  and  Ad- 
vertising Agency  throughout  every  State,  and  would 
like  to  secure  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  office 
in  your  vicinity.  It  will  not  conflict  with  school  work  in 
the  fall,  for  it  is  a  mail  order  business.  You  can  clear  $50 
to  $100  every  month  this  summer  from  the  advertising, 
and  a  commission  on  all  subscriptions  from  your  territory 
this  fall  and  winter.    Writp  us  for  full  particulars. 

GRUMIAUX  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY. 

General  Office,  LeLoy,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Grouse,  Director. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Principal. 

Summer  School  of  Pedagogy 

JULY  15--AUGUST  10. 


This  School  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Kindergartners,  Public  or  Private  School  Teachers 
and  Principals.   The  instructors  in  every  depart- 
ment are  specialists.   The  subjf^cts  taught  will  be 
the  Philosophic  Study  of  Froebel's  Theory  of  Education, 
as  given  in  the  Mutter  and  Kose  Lieder,  the  Kindergarten 
Gifts,  Occupations  and  Games,  Kindergarten  Methods 
Applied  in  Connecting  Class  and  Lower  Grades  of  Pri 
mary  Work,  Methods  in i  Primary  Work,  Music,  Physical 
Culture,  Critical  Study  of  Enslisfi,  Great  Literature.  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy.    For  further  iuformaticn.  address 

Cnlcago  Kindergarten  College,  l^'h°c?g^j",Tii.^'- 
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THE 

pFang  Sammer  School 


For  Supervisors  of  Art  Education, 
For  Teachers  in  Public  Schools. 

For  Teachers  in  Private  Schools. 
For  all  others  interested  in 

Elementary  Art  Education, 


The  Fourth  Annual  Session  of  this  School  will  be  held  this  Summer 
in  the  Building  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  street  and  Michigan  avenue,  beginning  Monday,  July  29th,  and 
continuing  three  weeks. 

The  School  will  be  under  the  directorship  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks, 
of  Boston,  assisted  by  a  strong  Faculty  of  Instructors  selected  for  their 
experience  and  their  wide  knowledge  of  school  conditions,  and  of  'techni- 
cal methods  of  Art. 

The  terms  for  Tuition  will  be  as  follows: 


For  Three  Weeks, 
For  Two  Weeks, 
For  One  Week, 


$15.00 
12.00 
-  7.00 


The  expense  for  necessary  material  will  probably  not  exceed  $3.00.  ^ 

ft  A  detailed  Announcement  will  soon  be  ready,  giving  the  names  of  SJ 

\0  the  Faculty,  the  arrangement  of  the  Course,  and  the  general  plan  and  %^ 

5j  purpose  of  the  School.  Meantime  correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited. 

^  Address  5^ 

H  The  Prang  Edaeational  Go.,  ^ 

J{  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  }^ 
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Supt.  Sharp,  of  Gibson  City,  111.,  made  the 
Journal  a  pleasant  call  last  month. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.,  main- 
tains a  nine  weeks'  summer  Latin  school,  be- 
ginning June  24,  for  the  benefit  of  students  pre- 
paring for  college.  It  affords  at  the  same  time 
an  unequalled  opportunity  for  teachers  to  ac- 
quire Latin  during  vacation. 

On  the  night  of  April  5,  the  house  of  Pres. 
Fairchild,  of  the  state  agricultural  college,  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
totally  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  household  goods  was  saved. 

We  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  the 
charts  showing  fourteen  of  the  principal  build- 
ings of  the  world's  fair,  with  the  official  por- 
trait of  Columbus  in  the  center,  which  we  are 
selling  at  50  cents,  postpaid.  This  is  an  at- 
tractive chart,  lithographed  in  colors,  and 
mounted  on  stick  and  rollers;  size,  28x44 
inches.  No.  4 — A  chart  mounted  on  rollers, 
44x28  inches,  showing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
exposition  grounds  and  buildings,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Columbus  surrounded  by  cuts  of  four- 
teen of  the  principal  buildings.  Beautifully 
colored.  Price,  60  cents.  Address  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

WE  HELP  TEACHERS 

Seeking  new  or  better  positions.  Reliable, 
prompt,  and  energetic.  Work  in  the  south- 
west a  specialty.  Write  at  once  for  blanks. 
Mention  Journal.  Southwestern  Teachers' 
Agency.    Box  702,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN. 

We  can  furnish  large,  life-size  portraits  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  that  are  works  of 
art  of  the  highest  order,  and  from  the  very 
best  originals.  They  will  be  standard  pictures 
for  many  years.  They  are  reproduced  upon 
very  heavy  paper  and  are  securely  protected 
from  injury  In  the  mails.  We  will  send  them 
post-paid,  for  81  each.  Send  for  one  or  both 
for  memorial  day,  to  the  Pliblic-School  Pub. 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Supt.  B.  F.  McClelland,  of  Sullivan,  111.,  re- 
signs at  the  close  of  this  year  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  and  Normal  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  college  at  Toledo,  la. 


UPPLI&S 


NEW  UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MPS  . . . 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TEUURIC 
6L0BE . . . 
MEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS  ERASERS 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 
Catalogue  \apon  application 

United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

315-321  Wabash  AVK.    Sidney    74  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO  OHIO         NEW  YORK 


J 


LITHOGRAPHED- J)ip|om3,S-PRINTED 


For  Colleges 


I 


It  costs  very  little,  if  any,  more  to  haA  e  a  diploma  that  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  than  it  does  to  have  an  ordinary  one.    It  is  pretty 
Acd.d6mi65         ^     goo6  logic  to  suppose  you  can  do  better  with  an  establishment  that 
\     makes  a  specialty  of  this  work  than  you  can  with  a  concern  that 
COMMON  i     gets  an  occasional  order.    We  were  the  first  in  the  country  to 

Schools  5     make  a  specialty  of  diplomas,  and  we  have  been  keeping  in 

«::7Ciluuid  i     tl^g         g^gj,  since.    Our  last  year's  line  was  the  best  by  far  ever 

Societies    Etc.  \     shown  by  any  one,  but  we  have  added  some  new  designs  this  year 
'  *^     (making  over  fifty  styles  in  all)  that  are  beautiful— 


Real  Works  of  Art. 


Our  great  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  coupled  with  most  modern  and  especially 
adapted  facilities,  enables  us  to  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction,  proper  styles,  the  best  work  and 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  the  best  workmanship. 

The  Pantagraph's  wide  reputation  for  fine  printing  has  been  earned  by  an  almost  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  one  in  or  out  of  the  trade,  that  knows  us,  will  contradict 
the  statement  that  every  piece  of  work  turned  out  by  us  shows  the  very  careful  attention  paid  to  it  in 
all  the  departments — the  standing  order  to  employes  in  our  establishment  being  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
work  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  established. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES. 

Lithographers,  Engravers 

Printers.  Publishers  Pantagfaph  Printing  &  stationery  Co. 

stationers,  Tablet  Hakers  o       f  2>  J 

Book  Binders,  Blank  Book  ilakers  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Bonds  for  School  Districts  and  All  Other  Purposes,  Lithographed,  Printed,  or  Engraved,  on  Short 
Notice.    We  Are  Very  Familiar  With  This  Class  of  Work. 
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The  Best  Text=Books  for  Live  Teachers. 


The  Normal  Course  in  Reading. 

By  Mies  E.  J.  Todd  and  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell. 

A  complete  series:  Primer,  five  Regular  Readers,  two 
Alternates,  and  Primary  Reading  Chart 

Delightful  lesson&in  nature  study,  elementary  science, 
lai:gu;ig^»,  geography,  and  general  literature. 

The  best  possible  selection  of  reading  matter. 

Supplementary  Reading:  Stories  of  Child  Life,  4 
vols.,  The  World  and  its  People,  Geographical  Readers, 
5  vols. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number. 

By  Pres.  John  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey. 
The  Elementary  Arithmetic  is  intended  for  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grades;  the  Advanced  Arithmetic  for  the 
higher  grades  and  ungraded  schools.    Both  are  practical, 
comprehensive,  up-to  date,  and  universally  popular. 

Health  Series  School  Physiologies. 

By  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D. 

Three  Books:  A  Primer  of  Health,  A  Healthy  Body, 
and  Essentials  of  Health. 

Endorsed  by  the  Dept.  of  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Thoroughly  scientific;  illustrated  by  original  drawings. 


The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing 

Slanting  Copies.  Vertical  Copies. 

By  Professors  Farley  and  Gunni>-on. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  secures  the  privilege  of 
using  either  method. 

"Take  it  all  in  all,  1  know  of  no  better  system  than 
the  Normal  Review,  which  possesses  many  features  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value.  Its  adoption  in  Chicago, 
after  a  searching  analysis  of  all  published  methods,  speaks 
much  in  its  favor."— A.  F.  Nightingale,  Superintendent 
High  School,  Chicago. 

The  Normal  Course  of  Spelling. 

By  Professors  Dunton  and  Clark. 
Includes  Primary  Book,  Complete  Course,  and  Nor- 
mal Spelling  Blank.    The  outgrowth  of  practical  exper- 
ience.  Based  on  the  best  pedagogical  methods. 

Elements  of  Civil  Government. 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D. 

A  short,  clear,  and  logically  arranged  course  in  Civil 
Government.  Bound  in  State  Editions,  containing 
specially  prepared  matter  on  the  particular  state. 

The  Illinois  Edition,  by  Prof.  Herbert  J.  Barton, 
Illinois  University,  should  be  in  every  Illinois  school. 


Our  new  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1895  mailed  free  on  application;  also,  price  list  and 
descriptive  circulars.    Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


We  have  received  No.  I,  Vol.  I  of  the  La- 
Salle  County  Teacher,  published  at  Marseilles, 
Illinois;  price  35  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  neat 
folio,  unusually  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  is  full  of  matter  that  ought  to  have  great 
interest  for  the  teachers  of  that  county. 
Superintendent  U.  J.  Hoffman's  articles  and 
suj?gestions  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
schools,  if  the  teachers  will  read  and  heed 
them.  And  he  has  valuable  matter  for  school 
officers  and  citizens,  as  well  as  for  teachers. 

TICKETS  WILL  BE  ON  SALE 

At  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  or  Sioux 
City  on  July  5,  6,  7,  and  8  to  Ogden  or  Salt 
Lake  City  and  return  at  through  excursion 
rate  of  $39.00.  Proportionate  rate  from  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  all  eastern  points. 
Tickets  purchased  at  this  rate  will  be  good  for 
stop-over  at  Denver,  Manitou,  Glenwood,  and 
all  points  of  interest  in  Utah.  Those  who 
have  purchased  tickets  to  Denver  and  return 
may  obtain  excursion  rate  of  $30.00  Denver  to 
Ogden  or  Salt  Lake  and  return  on  July  10th 
to  fourteenth.  F.  A.  Wadleigh,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

On  Thursday,  March  38,  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  school  celebrated  the  forty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Principal  Boone,  Gov.  Rich,  Supt.  Patten- 
gill,  Prof.  Bellows,  Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  and 
others.    It  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest. 

More  of  our  teachers  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy.  The  orders  for 
the  book  are  sensibly  increasing. 


DNIYERSITYoF  MICHIGAN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

During  the  summer  of  18?5,  from  July  8  till  August  16, 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  Latin,  French,  Ger 
man,  English  Literature.  English  Language  and  Composi- 
tion, Philosophy,  Mathematics. Physics, Chemistry, Astron- 
omy, Biology,  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  Surveying, 
Civil  Engineerintr,  Histology,  Botany,  Music  and  Law. 
Tuition  rates  will  be  as  follows: 
One  Course,  _         _         .         $15  00 

Two  Courses  by  the  same  student,       35  OO 
Three  Courses,    "         "  30.00 
Cost  of  board  and  rooms  will  vary  from  $3.00  to  f5.00  a 
week.    For  announcements  containing  full  information 
address 

JAMES  H.  WADE. 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


Have  you  read  Roderick  Hume?  It  is  an  in- 
teresting story,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
Dodd,  in  suggestiveness  to  the  teacher.  The 
Public-School  Publis'hing  Co.  will  send  it  to 
you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  or  for  one  new  sub- 
scription to  the  Public-School  Jouknal. 

MEMOKIAL  DAY  FLAGS. 

Send  to  The  Public-School  Journal  for 
the  best  bunting  flag  in  the  market  for  the 
least  money.  We  sell  them  lower  than  you 
can  buy  taem  of  the  manufacturer,  for  the 
reason  that  we  get  the  largest  discounts  on 
account  of  the  great  number  we  buy  and  we 
sell  at  less  profit  than  other  dealers  because 
we  wish  to  favor  our  subscribers  and  their 
friends.  Write  us  for  a  flag  for  Memorial  day, 
which  is  near  at  hand. 
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A.  HOOPESTON. 
Illinois. 


%-;..-«fflft,'ai**W^^^^^^   

Thepoorest  is  heir  to  the  best.  John  Greer. 


.  .  .  WMNTED  .  .  . 
1000  TEACHERS 

TO  KNOW  THAT 

GHEER  COIiIiEGE  SUMIVIER  SCHOOIi 

Jurjc  11  to  August  3 

Stands  at  the  head  in  Illinois.    Original  in  plan, 
complete  in  appointments,  thorough 
in  work. 


Glasses  in  Gountu  and  State  Gertificate  Work,  School  Management  and  Fedaaogics,  Kindergarten 


^T'A  high-grade  summer  school 
at  reasonable  rates. 


School  in  Daily  Session. 

For  catalogue,  address,  JESSE  E.  W.  MORGAN,  Hoopeston,  111. 


Mr.  John  C.  Ellis,  well  known  to  all  teachers 
in  the  West,  takes  the  management  of  the 
western  business  for  the  publishing  house  of 
E  H.  Butler  &  Co.  His  headquarters  will  be 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ament  will  leave  Carroll,  la.,  to 
take  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  in 
Rock  Island,  next  year.  Mr.  Ament  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  and  is 
one  of  the  active,  rising  school  men  of  the 
West. 

By  a  change  in  the  law  of  South  Dakota  the 
institute  conductor,  instead  of  the  county 
superintendent,  must  make  report  of  the  insti- 
tute to  the  county  auditor,  and  must  show  his 
certificate  as  a  conductor.  This  will  oblige 
the  superintendent  to  employ  as  conductor  no 
one  who  has  not  a  certificate  from  the  state 
superintendent. 

We  have  been  reading  again  that  inimitable 
of  English  classics,  "Rab  and  His  Friends,"  by 
Dr.  John  Brown.  The  little  volume  contains 
Majorie  Fleming,  John  Leech,  and  Thackeray's 
Literary  Career,  by  the  same  author.  The  vol- 
ume is  No.  nine  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 
Modern  Classics.  It  is  a  little  volume,  of  vest-» 
pocket  size,  and  is  an  admirable  traveling 
companion.  In  both  contents  and  elegance  of 
style  it  is  unsurpassed. 


Young  teachers  of  Chemistry  will  find  much 
help  in  their  work  by  investing  20  cents  in 
"Guides  for  Science  Teaching,  No.  XVI,"  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

An  Educational  Excursion  to  Utah.  —The 
Mountain-Walled  Treasury  of  the  Gods. 
That  all  the  members  of  the  N.E.A.  and 
their  friends  may  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah,  that  wonderland  of  health,  wealth,  and 
pleasure,  before  returning  to  their  eastern 
homes  from  the  Denver  meeting  in  July,  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railway.  "Scenic  Line 
of  the  World,"  in  connection  with  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  and  Colorado  Midland  Lines,  will  make  the 
unusually  low  rate  of  $20.00  for  the  round 
trip,  Denver  to  Utah,  including  the  grandest 
scenic  ride  in  the  world,  and  a  visit  to  Provo, 
the  beautiful  arcadian  city  on  Utah  Lake — ex- 
cellent fresh  water  bathing,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing; Salt  Lake  City,  made  famous  by  its  histori- 
cal and  religious  associations — a  picturesque 
city  of  health  and  pleasure — Sanitarium,  Table 
Mineral  waters.  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs, 
and  Sulphur  Springs,  within  the  city  limits — 
a  plunge  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at  Saltair 
Beach,  the  Dead  Sea  of  America;  the  water 
contains  23  per  cent  more  salt  than  the  Dead 
Sea  of  the  Holy  Land— impossible  to  sink — the 
most  invigorating  baths  in  the  world — head- 
quarters of  the  Mormon  church,  Temple  and 


LEKCH.  SHEifl^ELL  St  SKNBORN 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  BY  r.  V.  N.  painter. 

Author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIOJ^  (International  Education  Series)  627  pages,  cloth,  mailing  price,  $1.25. 
recent  publications  include:  price 


ANEW  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHET- 
ORIC, by  Wm.  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan 
Univerpity,  Middletown,  Conn.  $  .90 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.  Edited  by  Kath- 

erine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  .35 

MILTON'S  LYRICS,  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hodokins.  .25 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDI- 
SON, Edited  by  Jas.  Chalmers,  Platteville,  Wis.  .35 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IRVING,  Edited  by  Isaac 

Thomas.  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  .50 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  and  DESERTED 
VILLAGE,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  High 
School,  Hartferd.  Conn.  .25 

BURKE'S  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION  WITH 
AMERICA.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Syle,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  .35 


Edited  by  Fannie  More 
by  John 


TENNYSON'S  ELAINE, 
McCauley,  Baltimore 
A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

N.  Tilden,  Peekskill  Military  Academy. 
THE  BEGINNERS'  READERS,  (Three  Numbers) 
by  Helen  M  Cleveland.  Each  Number 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COPY  BOOKS,  by  Anna  E. 

Hill.  Springfield,  Mass.  Per  Doz. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  by  William  W. 

Rupert,  Po'tstown,  Pa. 
NEW  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY^  by  Web- 
ster Wells. 

A  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA,  by  Matthew  S. 

McCurdy.  Phillips  Academy.  Andov^r,  Mass. 
THE  PHILOCTETES  OP  SOPHOCLES,  Edited  by 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Tufts  College. 


Other 

PRICE 

$  .25 
1.25 
.10 
.96 
.65 
1.25 
.60 
1.00 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City  is  also  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes,  drives,  parks,  and  canyons. 
Its  climate  is  unsurpassed,  having  as  it  does 
325  days  of  sunshine  in  every  year.  A  modern 
city  hemmed  in  by  snow-capped  mountains. 
Military  post  three  miles  distant. 

Ogden,  a  thriving  city  of  modern  enterprise 
and  progress — Hot  Thermal  Springs  within 
easy  access — a  sanitarium  in  itself — pictur- 
esque drives  through  canyons  of  wonderful 
natural  rugged  beauty — a  city  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Hundreds  of 
points  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  tourist, 
teacher,  and  student. 

No  one  should  miss  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah  and  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  kindred  ranges.  No  European 
trip  compares  with  it  in  variety  and  grandeur 
of  scenery,  and  wealth  of  novel  interest  and 
study. 

Supt.  G.  F.  Boyd,  of  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  under 
date  of  April  8  as  follows: 

"The  Public-School  Journal  is  alive  and 
suited  only  to  teachers  who  are  alive  to  their 
work  and  the  interests  of  their  schools.  Sev- 
eral of  our  teachers  will  subscribe  for  it  next 
year.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  good 
It  has  done  me  during  the  past  eight  months." 

One  of  the  leading  city  superintendents  of 
Ohio,  writes  us  as  follows:  "I  have  used  Mc- 
Murry's  General  Method  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing for  a  year,  in  my  teachers'  class.  It  is  a 
great  book — a  sound  book — bringing  with  it  an 
abundance  of  good  things,  and  foretelling  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  There  is  nothing  like  it, 
for  inspiration  and  for  guidance." 


University  Extension- 
Summer  Meeting 

PMILADBLPMIA.,  ^ULY  1  TO  2G. 

Vacation  Studies  in  Six  Departments. 

A.  Literature  and  History  (Greek  Year);  B. 
Psychology;  C.  Music;  D.  Biology;  E.  Civics 
and  Politics;  F.  Mathematics. 

The  corps  of  thirty  lecturers  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  faculties  of  Chicago,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Harvard,  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Rutgers, 
and  Yale. 

Courses  for  teachers  in  Introspective, Physio- 
logical, and  Abnormal  Psychology,  with  Semi- 
nar on  Hypnotism,  etc.,  and  Laboratory  Courses 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
Child  Study.  Biology  instruction  by  lectures, 
laboratory,  and  field  excursions.  Special  course 
on  Biology  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  full 
information,  address 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director, 
HI  South  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Recent  Important  Publications. 


The  Secret  of  Character  Building. 

By  John  B.  DeMotte,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  i  volume, 
finely  illustrated.    Price,  $i  oo. 

"Readers  will  here  meet  v/ith  a  genuine  surprise.  The 
author  finds  a  novel  opportunity  in  physiological  psychol- 
ogy for  a  more  complete  ethical  training.  The  book  is 
decidedly  unique.  With  the  pedagogic  instinct  of  a  Lu- 
ther the  author  considers  it  not  only  easier  but  more  profit- 
able to  try  to  form  a  new  character  than  to  leform  a  de- 
praved one.  In  this  work  he  h  is  given  clear  and  beautiful 
expression  in  popular  form  to  profound  scientific  truth 
supporting  his  convictions. "—Edgak  Dubs  Shimkr,  Uni- 
versity of  City  of  New  York,  in  Educational  Review. 

Bulls  and  Blunders. 

Edited  by  Marshall  Brown,  i  volume,  308  pages, 
cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

"This  book  is  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  All 
who  have  to  do  with  literary  expression  can  profit  by  the 
work,  and  the  general  reader  will  by  it  be  enabled  to  es- 
cape making  his  own  everyday  errors,  or  what  is  perhaps 
more  enjoyable,  detect  those  made  by  hig  friends. "—Pi««- 
burg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

A  Study  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

By  Ellen  M.  Mitchell.  With  an  introduction  by 
William  Rounseville  Alger,  i  volume,  cloth, 
Price,  $1.25. 

"This  survey,  with  its  analysis  of  the  Greek  schools, 
is  the  most  clear  and  inclusive,  as  far  as  my  knowled'^e 
extends,  that  has  been  made  in  our  language  within  so 
compact  a  space.  It  is  of  genuine  value."— Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman. 

Sold  by  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

S,  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

262  and  264  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


The  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago, 
will  hold  a  summer  session  of  four  weeks,  July 
2-27.    See  ad  in  another  column. 

USE  IT  IN  TIME. 

Catarrh  starts  in  the  nasal  passages,  aflfect- 
ingeyes,ears,  and  throat,and  is  in  fact,the  great 
enemy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Neglected 
colds  in  the  head  almost  invariably  precede 
catarrh,  causing  an  excessive  flow  of  mucous, 
and  if  the  mucous  discharge  becomes  inter- 
rupted the  disagreeable  results  of  catarrh  will 
follow,  such  as  bad  breath,  severe  pain  across 
forehead  and  about  the  eyes,  a  roaring  and 
buzzing  sound  in  the  ears  and  oftimes  a  very 
offensive  discharge.  Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  the 
acknowledged  cure  for  these  troubles. 

The  schools  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  R.  L. 
Barton,  superintendent,  are  very  highly 
pleased  by  the  retiring  mayor  in  his  closing 
speech  to  the  council,  and  by  his  successor  in 
his  inaugural.  The  former  says  the  schools 
have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  that  merits 
the  approval  and  admiration  of  all  citizens. 

Have  you  noticed  our  new  prices  on  bunting 
flags  in  another  column?  We  could  make 
them  lower  still,  but  should  have  to  handle 
second-class  bunting,  and  this  would  not  give 
satisfaction.  We  sell  nothing  but  the  very 
best  standard  American  bunting,  and  will  re- 
fund your  money  if  they  are  not  satisfactory. 
Order  a  flag  for  Memorial  day. 
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On  March  28-29  County  Supt.  J.  L.  Robert- 
son held  his  first  institute  in  Peoria,  111.  It 
was  a  grand  success;  about  300  teachers  were 
enrolled.  Instruction  was  given  by  Prof.  B. 
P.  Colton,  of  Normal;  Prof.  Wm.  Evans,  of 
Bushnell;  Prof.  Greene,  of  Peoria,  and  Miss 
Lottie  Jones.  Profs.  Barton  and  Krohn,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois, 
tures. 


TI16  Marion  Normal  6011606 

Spring  Term  Opens  April  16th. 
Summer  Term,  July  22nd. 


gave  special  lec- 


$100  REWARD,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cureis  the  only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa- 
tient strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 


Points  for  Consideration  by  Ttiose  Wtio  Wisli 
to  Enter  5ciiool : 

1.  The  Marion  Normal  College  is  a  thorough 
training  school  for  teachers. 

2.  The  work  is  thorough  and  high-grade  in 
every  department. 

3.  A  training  school,  in  which  students  see 
the  theoretical  pushed  into  the  practical  by 
thoroughly  trained  teachers  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  school. 

4.  The  school  offers  excellent  advantages  to 
the  general  student  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
choose  their  own  studies  and  review. 

5.  The  new  college  building  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  convenient  school  buildings 
in  Indiana. 

6.  All  students  are  furnished  with  natural 
gas  for  fuel  and  light  free. 

7.  Marion  is  a  beautiful,  healthful  city,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Great  Gas  Belt 
of  Indiana. 

SPECIAL.— fl  Life  Scholarship  Free. 

A  few  lota  yet  for  sale  in  College  Addition,  on  long  time, 
with  a  low  rate  on  deferred  payments.  Each  purchaser  is 
given  a  certificate,  which  admits  him  to  the  various  de- 
partments free  of  tuition,  so  long  as  he  may  desire  to  attend. 

Catalogue  of  school,  plat  of  grounds  with  price  of  lots, 
free.   Address     a.  JONES,  President, 

or  J.  V.  ZARTMAN,  Vice-President. 

Marion,  Ind. 
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...VltJGirilfl... 

Summer  School  of  Method 

Opens  June  24,  for  Four  Weeks. 


T7ie  Ablest  Faculty  in  the  Bepartment  of  Methods  of  any 
Summer  School  in  the  United  States. 
Tuition  only  $5.00. 


See  Next  Issue  of  Joarnal.  Send  for  Large  Cirealaps. 

ADDRESS, 

E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School. 

Francis  W.  PARKER,  Principal.         CHICAGO  (ENGLEWOOD),  ILL.        Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Manager, 

A  Systematic  Presentation  of  the  Th<=ory  of  Concentration  and  the  Application  of  its  Principals 
in  Actual  Teaching,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

Three  Weeks,  July  15  to  August  3,  1895-  Fifteen  Well  Equipped  Departments. 

For  Circulars,  giving  discount  to  clubs,  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study,  address 

WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN,  Manager,  6916  Perry  Av.,  Station  '  O,'  Chicago. 


Have  you  seen  "McMurry  and  Hall's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  recently  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.?  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  school-room  by  these  excellent  primary 
teachers,  and  is  adapted  to  the  language  and 
other  attainments  of  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Crusoe  in  a 
child's  education, by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  story 
to  second  and  third-year  pupils,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
VanLiew.  The  book  is  for  use  as  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  third  grade,  after  the  story 
has  been  worked  out  orally  in  the  second.  It 
is  printed  in  excellent  type,  upon  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  first-class  style.  Price  of  the 
teachers'  edition,  40  cents;  children's  edition, 
35  cents. 

APRIL. 

[Anna  Grannis  is  a  factory  girl  who  has 
worked  since  15  years  old  in  New  England 
cotton  mills,  and  yet  she  is  able  to  write  such 
a  lovely  little  lyric  as  this.] 

April  laughed  and  threw  a  kiss; 
Then,  afraid  it  seemed  amiss, 
Quick  she  dropped  a  shining  tear, 
And  it  straightway  blossomed  here; 
Seeing  this,  she  then  threw  more, 
Crying  harder  than  before — 
A  tear  for  every  kiss  she  threw; 
From  every  tear  a  blossom  grew, 
'Till  she,  laughing,  ran  away, 
And  left  her  flowers  all  to  May, 

— Book  Dept.  Minneapolis  Times. 

"Atlantis"  is  the  only  Greek  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  It  is  printed 
weekly  in  modern  Geeek.  The  claim  is  that 
the  shortest  road  to  a  mastery  of  classic  Greek 
is  through  the  modern.  Address  "Atlantis," 
Stone  street.  New  York.    Price,  2.50  per  year. 


Mayor's  Secretary— "You  can't  see  the 
mayor  now;  he's  in  his  private  office." 

Seedy  Politician — "What  right's  he  got  to  a 
private  office?  It  wuz  a  public  office  we  elected 
him  to,  wuzn't  it?  You  tell  him  to  comeright 
out  quick  or  I'm  agin  him." — Roxhury  Gazette. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

IN  SCHOOL  FROM 

THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT 

Bring  the  world  into  the  Schoolroom,  give  life 
and  reality  to  study  and  reading,  arouse  at 
home  a  new  interest  in  the  school  and 
teacher,  and  develop  in  the  boys  and  girls  that 
interest  and  intelligence  in  public  matters 
which  is  the  basis  of  true  citizenship.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  use  it. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

For  the  Spring  Term  we  make  a  trial  offer 
for  new  clubs  of  30  copies  or  more,  to  one 
name,  at  the  rate  of  20  copies  for  ten  weeks 
for  $2.00.    Try  it  and  see  how  it  works. 

During  the  Spring  Term,  besides  current  events,  will 
appear  Franklin's  famous  examination  before  Parliament 
in  regard  to  ttie  Stamp  Act,  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  work  by  that  eflfective  American,  and  which 
every  American  boy  and  girl  ought  to  read. 

Address  and  make  money  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to 

B.  O.  VA.ILB, 

OAK  F'ARK,  ILT^. 

Manuel  of  Vertical  Writing,  itis  History,  How  to  Teach 
it,  and  how  to  Introduce  it,  for  10  cents  by  mail.:  Above 
address. 

Photosravure  Portraits  of  Great  Americans,  2'3x28 
in.,  $1.00  e^ach  by  mail.  Washington,  Lincoln,  Franklin, 
etc.,  etc. 


ttCASHION  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man."  It  is  just  so  with  diplomas.  Its  the  fashion  now  to  have 
something  artistic— something  new  and  better  than  the  old  stereotyped  forms.  The  diploma,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  the  recipient,  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Why  not,  when  it  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money  as  one  of  inferior  grade? 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  lithographed  forms  for  diplomas  and  certificates,  with  spaces  provided  in 
which  you  can  insert  the  name  of  your  institution,  its  location,  course  of  study,  etc.,  thus  completing  the  form ;  or  we 
can  do  this  work  for  you,  securing  perhaps  a  better  result.  We  have  diplomas  at  prices  to  suit  and  can  supply  them  in 
any  number  on  short  notice.  If,  however,  you  desire  a  diploma  made  exclusively  for  your  school,  we  will  be  glad  to 
submit  sketches  and  estimates  for  approval. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Commencement  Programs  and  Invitations.  The  designs  are  new,  chaste,  artistic, 
and  range  in  price  from  $1.20  to  $12.00  per  100. 

In  writing  us  for  samples  of  diplomas  don't  forget  to  state  kind  of  school  and  the  number  needed:  and  for  pro- 
grams, the  number  and  approximately  the  price  per  100  you  wish  to  pay.  It  is  important  that  you  give  us  this  infor- 
mation.  Mention  this  journal. 

C.  L.  RICKETTS,  Opera  House  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 
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COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY!  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

SUMMER  SESSION  Of  FOUR  WEEKS 

July  2-27,  1895. 

THREE  DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  A  school  of  methods  in  Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Reading,  Elocution,  and  Oratory. 
2.  General  Culture  in  Reading  and  Elocution.    3.  Special  Physical  Culture  Course. 

Hundreds  of  public  school  teachers  stand  ready  to  testify  to  the  practical  value  of  this 
work  to  them  and  to  their  schools.    Send  for  circulars. 

IDA  MOREY  RILEY,  O.  M.,  Associate  Prin.  MARY  A.  BLOOD, A.  H.,  Prin. 

STEINWAY  HALL,  17  VAN  BUR  EN  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


The  School  Bulletin  Teachers'  Agency. 

Trpil/*IJIM/*  as  a  Business  for  Men  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Association  in  1885,  and  the 
I  I-MV#n  11^  \9  author's  conclusion  was  that  it  was  a  very  poorly  paying  business,  and  men  of  ability  had  better 
keep  out  of  it.  But  that  was  several  years  ago,  and  times  have  changed.  To-day  there  are  prizes  in  the  profession.  A 
first-class  college  that  wants  a  president  now  offers  from  $10,000  to  $20,C00  salary.  There  are  three  colleges  that  pay 
all  their  professors  $7,000  a  year.  Large  cities  IIQ  A  DIIQlMirCC^  year,  normal  school  principals  get  from 
pay  their  superintendents  from  $4,0U0  to  $7,C00  HO  M  D  U  O  I  11  COO  $3,000  to  $5,000.  high  school  principals 
from  $2,fi00  to  $4,000,  and  so  on.  Albany  Academy  pays  its  principal  $4,000,  and  has  not  a  man  in  the  faculty  to  whom  it 
pays  less  than  $2,000.  In  fact  it  doesn't  take  much  of  a  man  to  command  $2,000  now  and  young  men  of  ability  who  will 
thoroughly  prep«ire  themselves  for  their  work,  Hud  do  their  work  with  all  their  miiht  when  they  get  into  it,  may  con- 
fidently look  for  $5,000  a  year  up.  What  has  produced  this  change?  D'Scrimination  in  the  hiring  of  teachers  bo  that 
the  best  men  have  a  chance  to  get  to  the  top.    How  do  they  get  there?  Almost  always  through  a  pQp^  IVIEN 


first-class  Teachers'  Agency,  which  makes  discrimination  easy. 


find 


ni  p|yT%#  of  teachers,  is  the  usual  thought,  when  one  considers  the  number  who  want  to  teach  but  can't 
r  LCIl  I  1  places.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  ;  where  a  school  wants  only  an  "ordinary"  teacher,  there  are 
plenty  of  "ordinary"  applicants.  But  the  demand  grows  greater  each  year  for  teachers  who  are  not  "ordinary;"  who 
have  demonstrated  extraordinary  capability  in  pome  direction — who  can  accomplish  as  much  in  a  month  as  the 
"ordinary"  teacher  can  in  a  term.  Superintendents  AC  DO  A  IU|  decide  they  want  one  like  her.  So  they  write  to 
and  principals  see  such  a  teacher  somewhere  and  V  1  nUVlwl  our  Agency,  saying,  "We  have  plenty  of  home 
talent,  but  if  you  can  give  us  a  teacher  whom  you  can  guarantee  to  be  superior,  you  may  recommend  her."  Now  we 
have  ten  such  calls  for  every  teacher  we  are  sure  of,  and  over  and  over  again  we  write  "For  the  branches  you  n  quire 
and  the  salary  you  pay  we  cannot  give  you  the  teacher  you  want."  And  yet  there  may  be  a  hundred  teachers  who  can 
answer  all  the  requirements  and  would  be  glad  of  the  place,  only  they  havu't  registered.  If  you  AT  TU  F  TOP 
have  real  ability,  ive  can  place  you.    There  is  always  with  us  plenty  of  room.  Ml    IrlCr  Iwr 

LJ<%lll  A  DA  I  IT  tbe  registration  fee?  we  are  asked  over  and  over  again.  "I  think  yours  is  the  best  agency,  but 
n  w  "  MDwUI  — 'sand — 'swillregister  me  free."  My  friend,  did  you  ever  go  to  law?  There  are  dozens  of  young 
men  or  unsuccessful  lawyers  in  every  town  who  will  be  glad  to  take  a  case  on  shares — no  verdict,  no  fee.  So  when  the 
best  lawyer  in  town  tells  you  that  be  wants  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  retainer,  it  looks  like  throwing  away  money,  doBsu't 
it?  How  much  better  to  t;ike  the  little  whip-snapper  and  not  pay  him  anything  unless  he  wins  the  case.  Plausible, 
isn't  it,  but  did  you  ever  try  it?  And  if  so,  when  you  A  C*\X  C  A  O  bad  paid  the  retainer  and  secured  the  ser- 
had  lost  your  case  and  paid  the  costs,  didn't  you  wish  H  V^rlCHr  vices  of  a  lawyer  of  some  standing?  If  your 
mother  is  taken  sick,  do  you  go  around  among  the  physicians  hunting  for  somebody  who  will  agree  not  to  charge  any 
fee  unless  he  cures  her?  There  is  only  one  kind  of  physician  th»t  will  undertake  a  case  on  these  terms,  and  that  is  the 
kind  whose  practice  is  so  pmall  that  he  can  afford  any  sort  of  a  case  for  the  mere  chance  of  a  fee.  But  you  do  not  trust 
your  mother's  life  to  that  kind  of  a  physician.  Then  why  should  you  trust  your  future  as  a  teacher  to  agencies  that  will 
register  you  free?  Isn't  it  a  sign  t!iat  they  can't  get  teachers  to  register  any  other  way?  DUYQIPIAN? 
Agency  work  is  professional  work  and  the  best  managers  have  professional  customs.  rll  lOlwiMli  • 

lli|ADA|  SEND  us  two  dollars,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  at  once  and  blanks  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled  up 
If  I V/  nrlL.  by  you  with  the  information  necessary  to  secure  you  the  place  you  are  best  fitted  for. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


By  WALTER  K.  PALM  I:R, 

M.E.  A  condensed  text  for  schools. 
Clear,  concise,  practical.  A  valuable 
aid  to  teachers  giving  oral  instruction.    Price,  80  cents;  teachers,  half  price. 

C.  B.  PALMER,  Publisher,  28  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  DEVIL. 

We  are  told  he  does  not  go  about  like  a  roaring 
lion  now; 

But  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible  for  the 

everlasting  row 
To  be  heard  in  home,  in  church  and  state,  to 

the  earth's  remotest  bound. 
If  the  Devil,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  is  nowhere 

to  be  found? 
Won't  somebody  step  to  the  front  forthwith, 

and  make  their  bow  and  show 
How  the  frauds  and  the  crimes  of  a  single  day 

spring  up?    We  want  to  know. 
The  Devil  was  fairly  voted  out,  and  of  course 

the  Devil's  gone; 
But  simple  people  would  like  to  know  who 

carries  his  business  on. 

— Australian  Exchange. 

A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a  broom  or  a 
water-pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  good  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 

Superintendent  (to  citizen  sweeping  the 
streets  in  the  hot  sunlight) — "You'd  better 
put  on  your  hat,  Mike;  this  blazing  sunshine 
will  affect  your«i>rain." 

Mike — "Sure,  do  you  think  I'd  be  sweeping 
the  streets  if  I  had  any  brains,  sir?" — Harper's 
Young  People. 

A  dog  was  advertised  to  play  on  a  piano  in  a 
circus.  When  the  time  came  for  the  dog  to 
play,  he  got  on  a  seat  and  began  playing.  Sud- 
denly a  wag  in  the  crowd  shouted  out  "Rats," 
upon  which  the  dog  bounded  off  the  seat.  But 
the  piano  kept  on  playing. — Christian  at  Work. 

"What  kind  of  a  dog  is  that,  Hawkins?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  judge  from  the  con- 
temptuous air  with  which  he  gazes  about  him 
that  he  is  a  Pooh-dle. "—ifarper's  Bazar  . 

"Johnny,  you  come  right  down  out  of  that 
tree  and  I'll  give  you  one  of  the  best  lickings 
you  ever  had  in  your  life." 

"I  wouldn't  come  down  for  two  of  the  best 
lickings  I  ever  had  in  my  life." — iV^.  Y.  Journal. 

"Swell-Head"  is  the  name  of  a  country 
school  in  Missouri.  It  enrolls  twenty-nine 
pupils,  and  pays$35  per  month,  for  five  months, 
to  the  teacher.  Miss  Minna  Fike,  who  is  a  most 
estimable  lady.  Is  it  this  princely  salary  that 
gives  its  name? 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work  a  month 

Last  seasonwe  engaged  over  500  men  and  women  1  each- 
ers  and  Stnde  nts  who  averaged  more  than  SlOO  a  month  in 
canvassing  fo  r  us.  We  want  1000  more  this  eeason  for  the 
grandest  and  fastest  selling  book  out,  entitled 

OUR  JOURNEY  ftROUND  THE  WORLD, 

By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President,  of  the  United 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This  is  the  best  chance 
to  make  money  ev(-r  offered  to  all  who  want  profitable 
work.  It  is  the  king  of  all  subscription  books,  and  out- 
sells them  all.  200  superb  eiigravirgi*.  {^"Distance 
fs  no  hindrance,  for  We  Pay  Freight,^  Give  Credit,  Prem- 
ium (;opies,  Free  Outfit,  and  Exclusive  Territory.  We 
want  to  correspond  with  every  Teacher  who  desires  to 
turn  his  vacation  to  the  most  profitable  account.  Send 
for  our  terms  to  agents,' and  specimens  of  the  illustra- 
tions. Address 

A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  course  of  lectures  tn 
this  institution  will  commence  September  10,  1895 
New  college  building.  Well  equipped  laboratories. 
Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees  Equality  in 
sex.   New  Hospital  or  225  beds  now  opeu. 

Send  for  announcement. 
JAS.  B.  COBB,  M.  D.,  8156  Indiana  Ave.,  Chlcaco. 


Barboup's  Tablet  Ink. 

It  flows  freely,  will  not  gum  or  corrode  a 
steel  pen,  writes  jet  black,  and  is  entirely 
permanent.  In  tablet  form  it  is  not  subject 
to  freezing.  Price,  50  cents  per  gallon. 
Sample  free  on  application. 

BARBOUR  TABLET  INK  CO., 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


TEACHERS  »h.  „. 
UNEMPLOYED 

want  profitable  Vacation  Work 

can  secure  a  desirable  engag:ement  by  addressing 
C.  B.  BEACH  *Ss  CO.,  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


WrANTED  AT  OXCE— Teachers— 3  superintendents,  5 
*  *  Principals,  2  College  Presidents,  4  Piano,  3  Vocal,  5 
art,  2  Elocution, 9  Primary,  5  Kindergarten,"4  Governesses, 
3  Latin,  2  Greek,  5  Mathematic-,  for  fall  term.  Address, 
with  stamp,  COLUMBIAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  Van- 
derbilt  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


READERS  i 


of  The  Journal  will  do  us  a  favor 
by  mentioning  The  Public-School 
"ouRNAL  when  writing  advertisers. 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 


Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS.CHARLES  CO., 211  &  213  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 
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Teacher,  to  class  in  chemistry — "What  does 
sea  water  contain  besides  the  sodium  of  chlor- 
ide that  we  have  mentioned?" 

"Bobby  Smith— "Fish,  sir." 


NO  PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  OF 


IS  NECESSARY 

To  teach  the  subject  if  Williams  &  Rogers'  NEW  COW- 
PLETE,  NEW  INTRODUCTIVE,  or  FIRST  LESSONS  IN 
BOOKKEEPING  be  used.  These  books  are  practically 
self-teaching,  and  are  the  most  popular  and  widely  used 
works  on  the  subject.  They  are  high  In  grade  and  low  in 
price.  Specimen  pages  ana  catalogue  of  complete  list  of 
Commercial  Text-Books  sent  free  to  teachers.  Address. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y.      on         CHICAGO,  ILL 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  courses,  modern  meth- 
ods, high  grade,  wide  range  of  electives.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  beauty,  healtnfulness  and  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion. Whipple  Academy,  a  well  endowed  preparatory 
department,  fits  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Prof. 
Jacob  A.  Zellar,  Principal.  Instruction  in  English 
and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  practice,  under  the 
regular  College  Professors.     JOHN  E.  BBADLEY,  President. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Also 
excellent  Preparatory  School.  Best  of  teachers,  good 
moral  atmosphere,  high  standard.  For  catalogue  and 
all  information,  aduress, 

John  H.  Finlet^  President. 

DNIYBRSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Courses  In  Agriculture;  Architecture;  Engineering,  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  and  Mining;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  English 
and  Modern  Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.    Women  admitted. 

For  Information,  Address, 

TMOS.  a.  BURRILL, 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instiuction,  by  the  Southern 
Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Hus  filled  good 
positions  in  twelve  Slates. 

▼▼▼'^▼'■^ .... 

X  Perfect  Pencil  Pointer. 

INVALUABLEi 

to  all  who  use  pen- 
cils. Willnotbreak ' 
the  lead  or  get  out  ^ 
oforder.  Price  $1. 
Express  PREPAID, , 
$1.25.  iaS~MONEY 

 KEF(TNDEUlFNOT  ' 

tJoLiiuM-tsimj.  '  8AT1SFACTOBY. 

"The  best  mac  ine  for  the  purpose  that  hu?  (  ome 
:o  (iiir  notice,  no  business  house  can  convenieiitli 
affonl  to  be  without  it." 

U^'ITED  STATES  BAKING  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  for  Circulars.  ♦ 
CiOODEL,!.  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

To  the  National  Educational  Association 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, in  July  next?  If  so,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  undersigned  in  order 
that  you  may  receive  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  most  attractive  program  of  the 
meeting  and  outline  of  the  railroad  rates  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad,  with  its  connections,  forms  the  best 
and  popular  line  from  Chicago,  Bloomington, 
and  St.  Louis  to  Denver.  Through  palace 
reclining-chair  cars  free  of  extra  charge;  Pull- 
man drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and  dining 
cars.  T.  J.  BUENS, 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Bloomington, 
111.  ROBERT  SOMERVILLE, 

General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  R.  R.,  195  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

0#ALMr^l%  T  or  gentleman,  by  house  of  20  yrs.i 
standing,  to  travel,  do  office  work  and  corresponding.! 
Position  permanent.  Salary,  if  qualified  for  position,! 
$800.  Add.,  S.  C.  Knowles.  Sec,  Ashland  Rlk..  Chicago.! 


Summer  in  EUROPE 

WITH  A 

Vacation  Small  and  Select  Party 

X/N        r  ADDRESS, 

I  O  U  r  •  •  •  .  •  Mr.  J.  H.  ROTH,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
or  Mr.  H.  N.  DeNORMANDIE,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Boston,  Mass. 

TORHER-SCHOOL  FOR  PHYSIC4L  TRAISISG 

CARL  BETZ,  Director. 

To  be  held  under  the  auspic  s  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  in  itsown  buildings  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  6  weeks,  Ju>y   ist  to   August  loth. 

Tulition  fte,  $35.(0.    For  pamphlets  send  to 

Wm.  A.  STECHER.  Secy. 

1830  Papin  Street.  ST.  LOUIS,  IMO. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS— SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  second  session  of  the  school  will  begin  June  17th,  and  will  continue  four  weeks.  Twenty-one  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Botany,  Chemistry,  English,  Entomology,  History,  ManualTraining,  Mathematics, 
Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Physical  Culture,  including  school  gymnastics  and  Delsarte,  Physiolosy,  Political  Economy, 
Zoology.    Individual  work  will  be  arranged  for  advanced  students  in  all  laboratory  courses. 

Twelve  lectures  on  educational,  and  other  topics  of  the  day  are  open  to  students  free  of  charge. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  private  clasees  in  science  teaching  for  district  and  graded  schools,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  drawing.    For  full  particulars,  address 

DAVID  KINLEY.  DIRECTOR,  URBANA,  ILL. 


SWINGING  ON  THE  BIRCHES. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago, 

Days  of  high-pewed  churches, 

We  had  just  the  jolliest  times 
Swinging  on  the  bircheji! 

In  these  scientific  days 

Youngsters  make  researches; 

They  don't  know  what  real  fun  is 
Swinging  on  the  birches. 

— Selected. 

With  some  of  us  the  experience  was  differ- 
ent; the  birches  swung  on  us. 

Special  Method  in  Reading,  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  matter  of  practical  value  to  teach- 
ers of  reading  in  any  grade.  Our  readers 
understand  that  the  Special  Methods  show  the 
application  to  the  teaching  of  specific  subjects, 
of  the  general  principles  so  admirably  ex- 
pounded in  the  General  Method.  As  this  book 
is  larger  than  some  of  the  others,  we 
have  to  make  the  price  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 

Teacher — "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
excavate? ' 

Pupil— "To  hollow  out." 

Teacher — Give  me  a  sentence  with  the  word 
excavate  in  it." 

Pupil — "The  boy  excavates  when  his  papa 
nips  him." 

WHAT  IS  WRONG? 

Louise  Hopkins,  one  of  the  brightest  co-eds 
in  the  Michigan  University,  has  become  insane 
from  overwork— the  fourth  case  of  the  kind 
during  the  present  term.  —  West  Michigan 
School  Journal. 


Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 

The  Oldest  and  the  Broadest. 
The  Largest  and  the  Best. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Session,  Beginning  July  8,  1895. 

School  of  Methods. — Four  Weeks. — 38  Instructors. 

School  of  Oratory. — Four  Weeks. — Faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

15  Academic  Departments.— Fwe  Weeks. — 21  Instructors.  ^ 

Full  courses  in  Drawing,  Form-Study,  and  Color.  New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics.    A  new  large  auditorium  to  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  35  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the 
LARGEST  summer  SCHOOL  for  teachcrs  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work 
in  all  departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination 
rates,  board,  etc. 

W.  A.  MOWRY,  President,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Ayer's 

THE  ONLY 


Sarsaparllla 


ADMITTED  AT 

THE 


8  Fair. 

GET 

The  Best. 


REEVES  &  BAILLIE. 

Apchiteets  of  School  Buildings, 
PEORm,  ILL. 

Soom  COS  7.  M.  C  A.  Bailding. 

Free. — We  will  send  catalogue  of  school  plans  to  any 
school  board  contemplating  building.  Mention  The 
Journal. 
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SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS. 

SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


niXON'S  ''AMERICAN  GBAPMITE  JPJENCILS 

Are  need  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness, 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


BUNTING  FLAGS 

U.  S.  Army  Regulation  Width. 

(Se€  Article  1,436,  page  475  U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  for  pro- 
portions of  flags.) 

IN  VIEW  of  the  movement  for  a  more  general 
use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  American  youth, 
we  have  made  special  arrangements  to  furnish  the 
best  quality  of  bunting  flags  to  readers  of  The  Pub- 
Lic-ScHOOL  Journal  at  the  following  low  prices: 

5  feet  long 

6  feet  long 
8  feet  long  . 
10  feet  long 
12  feet  long 
14  feet  long 
16  feet  long 


2.25 

20  feet  long  . 

$14.55 

2.90 

25  feet  long 

.  20.00 

3.85 

28  feet  long  . 

.  24.50 

5.25 

30  feet  long 

.  27.00 

7.35 

32  feet  long  . 

.  30.00 

8.85 

36  feet  long 

.  32.50 

11.10 

MUSLIN  FLAGS  ON  STICKS. 


6x  9  inches,  per  dozens 
12x18       "       "  . 
13x23  " 
22x36       '*  **  . 


$0  24 
60 
75 
1  50 


Our  flags  are  of  the  best  Standard  bunting, 
with  stars  and  stripes  sewed  in,  so  that  both 
sides  appear  alike,  and  guaranteed  in  every 
respect  fully  up  to  date.  We  guarantee  lower 
prices  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

PTTBLIC-SCHOOL  PUB.  CO. 

Bloomington,  111. 


-   STATE  - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  in  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  in  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  Instruc- 
tion In  the  subjects  taught. 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  in  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Faculty  In  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  In  Normal  School 
worK  aS  ours.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  in  tne  schools  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  are 
excellent,  and  we  now  oflFer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  specialty  at  a  very  small  cost. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

grade  of  the  Model  Department  oflFers  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
the  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Yale  without  difficulty.  The  General  course  oflFers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  inclination 
for  an  extended  College  course. 

Tuition  in  this  grade,  $1  per  week,  For  particulars 
concerning  the  High  School,  address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

grade  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  erf  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  discipline  Is 
m^alntained,  and  takes  care  that  no  Improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school.  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  Instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
tn  the  best  modern  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
efficient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Course  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
further  examination.  Tuition  in  Grammar  grades,  #25  a  year, 
For  catalogues,  etc.,  address, 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  President. 


Teachers  Wanted!  Association,  C034  Wood- 
lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  4,000  positions  filled. 


Is  the  time  to  engage  with  us  in  selling  BeWs  Common  School  Charts  to  school  officers.  It 
is  the  only  reliable  work  on  the  market,  covering  every  subject  taught  in  the  district  schools, 
and  the  price  is  very  reasonable.    You  can  make  MORE  MONEY  in  four  months'  vacation 
than  in  eight  months'  leaching.    We  furnish  everything  for  the  school.    Write  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

W.  Li.  BBLiLi  &  CO  , 
37  Waterworks  B'l'd'g.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


VACATION 
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Miss  Patrick,  to  physical  geography  class — 
"Now,  why  do  they  drop  out  one  day  in  cross- 
ing the  ocean?" 

Smart  Kid— "To  make  the  ship  lighter."  — 
Old  Hughes. 

A  most  valuable,  and  what  promises  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular,  little  book,  by  Dr.  Charles 
McMurry,  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Company.  It  is 
his  book  on  Special  Method  in  Reading.  It  is 
written  in  excellent  style  and  will  be  a  great 
inspiration  to  those  who  make  the  reading  in 
schools  that  means  of  education,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  it  ought  to  become.  It 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  flexible  cloth 
covers,  contains  1 37  pages,  and  costs  only  30  cts. 
One  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  make  its 
publication  so  cheap  that  every  teacher  can 
afford  to  procure  it. 

At  a  church  meeting  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Chicago,  the  inquiry  was  made  whether  a 
certain  lawyer  of  the  congregation,  whose 
financial  affairs  are  somewhat  involved,  had 
"got  religion,"  to  which  another  lawyer  pres- 
ent responded,  "No,  I  think  not,  unless  its  in 
his  wife's  name." — Argonaiit. 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 

Some  one  says  that  justice  is  represented  by 
a  woman,  because  her  "work  is  never  done." 
Snaggs  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a 
libel;  but  he  is  puzzling  himself  to  decide 
whether  it  is  a  libel  on  justice  or  on  woman. 
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Study. 
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Systematic  Science  TeachiDg, 

BY  EDWflHD  G.  HOWE, 

University  of  Illinois. 


Edited  by 
DK.  WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  H^ducation. 

Price,  $1.50. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

243  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 
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THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL. 
(Illustration  from  Classic  Stories.) 


Handsomely  Bound, 
Full  Cloth, 

Appropriately  Illustrated. 


MRS.  LIDA  B.  McMURRY'S 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones. 


We  are  receiving  many  strong  commendations  of  this  little  volume. 
The  Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  is  indispensable  to  those  who  wish 
to  teach  these  stories  with  the  best  results. 

Among  the  many  letters  we  have  received  from  primary  teachers, 
kindergartners,  and  superintendents,  is  the  following  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  who  is  principal  of  the  renowned  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 
Her  opinion  of  child  literature  passes  current  as  authoritative,  among  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  those  who  are  making  a  study  of  children. 
Mothers  and  teachers  alike  acknowledge  her  genius  both  as  a  thinker  and 
a  practical  kindergartner.    She  writes  us  as  follows. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
Dear  Sir:  November  23,  1894. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  to  all  mothers,  kindergart- 
ners, and  primary  teichers,  the  little  volume,  "Classic  Stories  for  the 
Little  Ones,"  recently  published  by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  cluster  of  time-honored  gems  of  literature,  set  in  excellent 
form  and  language  for  the  needs  of  young  children.  I  have  read  them  to 
a  little  four-year-old  girl,  who  manifested  the  keenest  delight  and  interest 
in  them,  and  a  seven-year-old  boy  has  read  them  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
me.  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book  to  my  mothers' 
classes.  Yours  most  cordially, 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 


It  will  make  a  most  acceptable  holiday  gift.  The  Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition 
contains  an  appendix  of  forty  pages  of  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  these  stories  with  the 
best  results. 

Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  sent  (postpaid;  for  40  cts. 
Child's  "  "  "  35  " 

PU3LIC-SCH00L  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomfngton,  III. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 

18   YBJLRS'   STANDING.  J,500   STUDBNTS    PER  YEAR, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics, 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition,  ^10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


Summer  Normal  Training 

And 

Review  School 


Alfred  Holbrook, 
President. 


K.  Heber  Holbrcok, 
Manager. 


Of  the 


National  Normal  University, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 


1855  The  1895 

Oldest  Summer  School  in  the  United  States. 

Eight  weeks— June  ]8-AugU8t  8— Entire  ex- 
pense $25. 

A  Preparatory  School  for  County  Examina- 
tions. 

A  Review  School  for  Old  and  Young  Teach- 
ers. 

A  School  of  Methods,  actual  and  concrete,  in 
Common  School,  ^^econdary,  Higher  and  Col- 
legiate branches. 

A  Special  Class  in  Superintendency  and  Or- 
ganization of  Graded  Schools. 

Send  for  catalogue  (free)  and  full  particulars 
to  PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon, O. 


"I  love  you,"  she  murmured  to  Jack,  "you 
are  the  light  of  my  life."  "I'm  sorry,"  said 
her  father  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  "but 
you'll  have  to  put  your  light  out,  for  it's  late." 
— Normal  Exponent. 

Papa — "Sit  down,  Tommy." 

Tommy — "I  can't,  papa.  I  asked  you  the 
other  day  how  many  make  a  million  and  you 
answered,  'durned  few.'  I  told  the  teacher 
that  today  in  the  arithmetic  class,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  can't  sit  down." 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  can 
furnish  portaits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
life  size,  that  are  artistic  in  execution,  and 
from  photogravure  copies  of  the  best  paint- 
ings, for  SI. 00  each,  post  paid. 

We  need  not  go  outside  of  our  territory  for 
school  jokes  if  we  take  notice  of  a  few  fresh 
ones  in  our  Tucson  schools.    Here  are  two: 

Class  in  civil  government — Teacher:  "What 
is  suffrage?" 

Pupil — "When  persons  get  married." 

Class  in  ancient  history. — Teacher:  "What 
followed  Caesar's  death?" 

Pupil — "Caesar's  funeral." 


$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via. 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  CHICAGO. 


LOOK 
AT  OUR 


Advertising  Pages  and  see 
what  books  we  carry  in  stock. 
You  want  some  of  them. 

Remember  that  the  prices 
include  postage. 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasal  I 
J,  Allays  Tain  and  InflLammation,  Heals  I 
Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures] 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  tiea< 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BEOS.,  66  Warren  St,  N.  Y. 
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Save  The... 
Children's  Eyes, 

By  copying  your  examination  papers  on  the 

EDiSOri  JVII]VIEOGRflPH 

AND  GIVING  EACH  CHILD  A  COPY. 

Anything  can  be  printed  or  copied  on  the  Edison  Mimeograph. 

Anybody  can  operate  it.    Everybody  can  use  it. 

You  can  print  1,000  copies  an  hour  of  Examination  Papers,  Re- 
ports, Certificates,  Circulars,  Drawings,  on  the  Edison  Mimeograph. 
It's  quicker  and  cheaper  than  print. 

J  t  saves  your  pupils'  eyes,  your  own  hands  and  time,  and  every, 
body  in  much  happier.    It  costs  little. 

There  are  over  110,000  people  who  use  the  Edison  Mimeograph. 
Won't  you  join  the  Legion? 

PRICE  LIST. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers,  we  can  furnish  them 
at  prices  below,  by  express  from  Chicago: 


S 


No.  0 


Edison  Mimeograph  (for  autographic  reduplicating)  with  13i 
writing  plate,  to  print  6x8  inches, 


inch 


$12  00 


No.  1    Edison  Mimeograph  (for  autographic  reduplicating)  with  1^  inch 

writing  plate,  to  print  9x12  inches,  .... 
No.  2    Edison  Mimeograph  (for  autographic  reduplicating)  with  13^  inch 

writing  plate,  to  print  11x16  inches,        -  .  .  . 

No.  3    Edison  Mimeograph  (for  autographic  reduplicating)  with  3,  inch 

writing  plate,  to  print  6x8  inches,  .  .  .  . 

No.  4    Edison  Mimeograph  (for  autographic  reduplicating)  with  3  inch 

writing  plate,  to  print  9x12  inches,  .  -  .  _ 

No.  5    Edison  Mimeograph  (for  autographic  reduplicating)  with  3  inch 
writing  plate,  to  print  11x16  inches,        -         -  - 

The  above  are  complete,  each  with  one  quire  of  stencil  paper,  one 
tube  of  black  ink,  stylus,  blotters,  etc.,  all  packed  in  a  handsomely 
polished  hardwood  case. 
No.  12  Edison  Mimeograph  (for  typewriter  reduplicating  only),  for  use  on 
the  Caligraph,  Hammond,  Remington,  New  Model  Crandall,  Smith 
Premier,  Yost,  Franklin,  Bar-Lock,  Densmore,  National  and  other 
standard  typewriters,  to  print  8x12  inches, 

The  above  is  complete  with  one  quire  of  stencil  paper,  one  tube 
of  either,  black,  blue,  purple,  or  green  ink;  (purple  ink  will  be  sent 
unless  otherwise  ordered);  perforating  silk,  etc. 

ADDRESS 


15  00 


20  00 


14  00 


17  50 


53  00 


S 
8 

g  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO 

S: 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 


Mm\  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

In  EurojfiandAmerica. 

Unlike  the  Dutch  Process,  no  Alka- 
lies or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes  are 
_       used  in  any  of  their  preparations. 
Their  delicious  BREAKFAST  COCOA  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble,  and  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


SOLD    BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  WAKNING. 

Oh,  readers!  now  take  warning 
And  your  subscriptions  pay:  " 

'Twill  be  to  your  advantage 
To  pay  them  right  away. 

For  if  you  don't  surrender, 

And  piy  up  right  away, 
You'll  be  besieged  by  collectors 

Until  your  dying  day. 

Oh!  inexperienced  reader, 
Whose  debt  is  so  very  small. 

You'd  better  heed  this  warning 
Or  you'll  have  no  peace  at  all. 

Take  warning  all  ye  readers, 

Whatever  place  you're  in; 
They'll  vex  you  all  regardless 

Of  station,  sex,  or  kin. 

— Missouri  School  Journal. 

Patrick,  (tax  collector) — "Mike,  faix,  ye 
must  pay  eight  dollars,  special  assessment  for 
that  goat  of  yours." 

Mike — "That  is  outrageous.  I  only  paidsix 
dollars  for  the  goat." 

Patrick — "That  makes  no  difference.  The 
law  expressly  says  that  'all  property  a-butting 
on  this  shtreet  shall  pay  four  dollars  a  front 
foot.'  See?" 

He  was  a  dull  boy,  not  even  bright  enough 
to  know  when  he  uttered  an  absurdity. 

One  day,  in  the  Latin  class,  he  was  wrest- 
ling with  the  sentence,  ''Rexfugit.'"  With  pain- 
ful slowness  he  translated  it,  "The  king 
flees."  "But  in  what  other  tense  can  the  verb 
fugit  be  found?"  asked  the  teacher.  A  long 
scratching  of  the  head  and  a  final  answer  of 
"Perfect,"  owing  to  a  whispered  prompting. 

"And  how  would  you  translate  it,  then?" 

"Dunno." 

"Why,  put  a  'has'  in  it." 
Again  the  tardy  response  was  drawled  out: 
"The  king  has  fleas." — Waterbury  American. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 


A  NEW  TRAIN. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  our  patrons  to  have  a  fast 
train  foi  New  York, Boston,  and  the  east,  leaving  Peoria 
at  noon,  Indianapolis  at  sundown,  Cleveland  at  midnight, 
reaching  New  York  early  the  next  evening;  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  we  present  to  you  the 

"Knickerbocker  Special/' 


which  meets  every  requirement, 
high  class  as  its  name  implies. 


It  is  a  "flyer"  anct  as 


THE  SCHEDULE. 


Leave  Peoria  (Daily) 
Arrive  Indianapolis 

"     Cincinnati  . 

"  Cleveland 

"  Buffalo 

"     New  York 
Arrive  Boston 


12:00  noon. 

6:50  p.  m. 
10:45  p.  m. 

1:50  a.  ra. 

6:,50  a.  m. 

6:30  p.  m. 

9:05  p.  m. 


via  Big  Four  Route, 

Lake  Shore  &  Michiean  Southern  Railway, 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 

Boston  it  Albany  Railroad. 

This  superb  vestibuled  train  has  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Car  Peoria  to  Vlev eland;  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  landing  passengers 
at  Grand  Central  station,  Forty-Second  street,  in  the  very 
heart  of  J^ew  York  City,  avoiding  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort of  ferry  transfeis.  Boston  passengers  have  draw- 
ing room  car  accommodations  from  Albany. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The 

Western  Teachers* 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers'  journal. 
$1.00  a  year. 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO., 

806  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  ^» ^tw^.^"* 

Descriptive  Educational  Catalogue  or  New  List  of  Books  in  General 
Literature  free  on  application.    All  prices  below  are  to  teachers. 

...FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS... 


Johnston's  U.  S.  History,  $1. 

Gives  proportionally  more  ppace  to  history  since  the 
revolution  than  any  other  school  history.  Used  in 
high  schools  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. , 
Madison,  St.  Paul,  Washington  City,  etc.,  etc. 

Johnston's  American  Politics,  80c. 

Used  in  high  schools  of  Bloom'ngton,  Elgin,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Joliet,  Rockford,  Armour  Institute, 
etc.,  etc. 

Wailter's  Elementary  Political  Econ- 
om5^,$l. 

Used  in  high  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  etc.,  etc. 


Packard's  Zoolog-y. 

Briefer  Course,  $1.12;  Elementary,  HOC. 
The  most  popular  high  school  book  in  systematic 
zoology. 

Martin's  Human  Body. 

Briefer  Course,  $1.20;  Elementary,  75c. 
One  of  the  courses  used  in  high  schools  of  Des  Moines, 
Kansas  City,  Madison,  Minneapolis,  Rockford,  Ottawa, 
111.,  St.  Paul,  etc.,  etc. 

Remsen'SL  Chemistry. 

Brief  r  Course,  $1.12;  Elementary,  SOc. 
One  of  the  courses  used  in  high  schools  of  Aurorfl, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Peoria,  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  Shattuck  School,  etc.,  etc. 


.  .  SCIENCE  IN  QRAMHAR  SCHOOLS  .  .  . 


Cook  County  Normal  School  Course. 

Jack  man's  (W.  S.)  Nature  Study  for 
the  Common  Sc  hoois. 

Questions  arranged  by  the  season,  on  mrst  of  the 
natural  eciences;  to  be  answered  by  observation. 
18mo,  448  pp,  $1.80. 

'•The  Cambridge  Experiment.^'' 

Hall's  (E.  H.)  Elementary  Physics. 

Mechanics  (including  Hydrostatics)  and  Light.  150 
pp,  12mo,  6.5c. 

An  inductive  course,  based  on  individual  quantitative 
experiments.    It  has  been  successfully  operated  in  the 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Grammar  Schools;  and  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten."  It  re- 
quires'a  forty  minute  lecture  and  forty  minutes  labor- 
atory work,  weekly  for  about  a  year.  Suggestions 
FOR  THE  Lecture-Room  are  included. 

New  York  Teachers'  College  Course. 

WoodhuU's  (J.  F.)  First   Course  in 
Science. 

A  brief,  thorough  and  practical  course  in  Light.  Each 
student  does  his  own  experiments  and  his  own  think- 
ing. I.— Book  of  Experiments,  93  pp,  8vo,  paper, 
50c.  II.— Text  Book.  ISrao,  cloth,  65c.  III.— Box  of 
Apparatus,  $150  net. 
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OUR  OWK  COUNTRY  ■ 

FREE  TO  YOU.  ! 


Size  of  Volume,  llHxl4  inches. 

Send  us  $1.50  for  one  new  subscription  to  the 

I^UBI^IC-SCMOOL,  JOUHNAL^ 

BEFORE  JUNE  1, 

and  we  send  you  free,  post-paid,  a  volame,  paper  cover,  containing  96  Photographic  Views  of 

Historic  Places,  Character  Sketches,  Majestic  flountains,  Roaming  Waterfalls, 
Beautiful  Gardens,  Glorious  Landscapes,  Homes  of 
People,  Grand  Canyons. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  forms  a  Grand  Picturesque  America.  This  offer  is 
extended  to  anyone  who  sends  us  a  new  subscription,  and  is  only  for  a  limited  time. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL.  JOURNAL,  Bloomington,  III. 
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The  Public-School  Journal. 


Vol.  XIV.  JUNE,  1895.  No.  10 


GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  OLD  PSYCHOLOGY  VS.  TEE  NEW. 

DE.W.  T.  HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


I  understand  that  this  question  in- 
cludes under  the  term  "new  psychology" 
only  two  classes  of  investigation,  namely, 
what  is  known  as  "physiological  psy- 
chology" dating  from  the  discovery  of 
Broca  in  1861,  and  what  in  known  as 
child-study,  including  the  researches  of 
Professor  Preyer  and  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall, 
their  co-workers  and  disciples. 

All  other  studies  of  mind  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  time,  whether  based 
on  induction  or  deduction,  whether  a 
priori  as  rational  psychology,  or  a  pos- 
teriori as  empirical  psychology,  should  be 
called  the  "old  psychology."  It  seems  to 
me  that  both  of  these  psychologies  are  of 
immense  importance — that  neither  is  a 
substitute  for  the  other,  or  to  be  neg- 
lected by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know 
scientifically  the  mind  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  educate. 

For  I  must  hold  that  there  is  a  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  common  to  all  rational 
beings — a  rational  nature  which  may  be 
discovered  by  introspection  and  distin- 
guished from  the  transient  and  variable 
characteristics  which  are  determined  in 
large  manner  by  environment  and  con- 
ditions of  development. 

I  would  name  as  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  from  this  source,  the 
distinction  of  the  soul  into  several  stages 
as  that  manifested  in  plant  life — called 
by  Aristotle  the  nutritive  or  vegetable 
soul;  the  soul  as  active  in  sensation  and 
locomotion  or  the  animal  soul;  the  ra- 
tional soul  manifested  in  imagination, 
memory,  reflection,  and  in  pure  thought. 
The  distinction  of  active  and  passive 
reason  made  by  Aristotle  in  his  famous 
treatise  on  the  soul  and  so  often  re-dis- 
covered or  verified  by  profound  thinkers 


in  the  history  of  philosophy — is  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  classification  of  soul-activi- 
ties. On  it  is  founded  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
In  fact,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality but  also  the  doctrines  of  theism 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will  are  based  on 
this  rock  of  the  old  psychology  developed 
by  Aristotle,  out  of  the  hints  of  Plato  or 
Socrates.  God,  freedom,  and  immortal- 
ity are  the  three  good  gifts  of  philosophy 
according  to  Novalis;  they  are  all  de- 
rived from  the  insight  that  finds  in  pure 
thought  the  independent  self-activity  of 
the  soul  and  sees  in  it  the  only  possible 
type  of  being  for  a  first  principle  of  the 
world — a  Creator.  The  idea  of  self-ac- 
tivity is  moreover  the  basal  idea  of  free 
will. 

The  very  concept  of  will  is  impossible 
on  the  basis  of  empirical  thinking.  For 
the  understanding  as  Coleridge  defined 
it  deals  with  relations  between  objects, 
and  finds  causal  relations  everywhere 
but  not  self-activity  or  will.  It  tries  to 
explain  each  thing  through  its  environ- 
ment— and  it  never  rests  until  it  has  traced 
the  phenomena  of  an  object  to  a  ground 
in  something  else  outside. 

That  the  fundamental  condition  of  in- 
trospection is  the  admission  of  this  idea 
of  self-activity  is  evident,  if  we  consider 
that  the  world  of  self-oonsciousness  con- 
tains only  feelings,  volitions,  and  ideas. 
Each  one  of  these  is  two-fold,  implying 
subject  and  object.  There  are  two  poles 
to  each;  feeling  is  nothing  unless  it  have 
a  subject  that  feels,  and  unless  the  self 
that  feels  is  the  object  of  the  feeling.  So 
volition  implies  a  self  that  acts,  and  more- 
over a  determination  or  limitation  of  the 
subject  issuing  in  an  objective  deed — a 
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volition  has  the  twofold  aspect  of  subject 
and  object.  So,  too,  an  idea  is  always 
thought  as  a  determination  of  the  self 
which  thinks  it — or  defines  it — it  is  con- 
ceived by  the  mind — it,  too,  involves 
subject  and  object. 

Now,  by  no  possibility  can  external 
observation  discover  any  such  twofold 
objects  in  space  and  time.  All  objects 
are  dead  results,  or  in  a  process  of  becom- 
ing through  some  external  cause. 

If  we  discriminate  dead  objects  from 
living  objects  and  recognize  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  men  before  us,  we  do  it  because 
we  interpret  the  forms,  shapes,  and 
movements  before  us  as  indicative  of  a 
self-determining  soul  within  the  object. 
We  transfer  to  the  object  by  an  act  of  in- 
ference, an  internality  of  life,  feeling, 
volition,  or  thought  such  as  we  know 
directly  only  by  introspection,  and  can 
only  know  thus. 

To  expand  this  theme  one  would  show 
the  importance  of  these  distinctions  of 
Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Leibnitz,  in  mak- 
ing an  account  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
man — an  inventorying  the  principles  of 
his  civilization,  and  making  clear  and 
consistent  his  views  of  the  world. 

To  live  is  one  thing,  but  to  give  a 
rational  and  consistent  account  of  one's 
life  is  a  different  and  difficult  matter. 
The  old  psychology  succeeded  in  doing 
this  by  these  fundamental  distinctions, 
and  all  new  attempts  at  psychology 
either  prove  abortive  or  else  soon  fall 
into  line  with  the  old  psychology,  so  far 
as  these  essentials  are  concerned — they 
end  in  affirming  self-activity  as  more 
substantial  than  material  things,  and  in 
the  admission  of  various  grades  of  real- 
ization of  this  self-activity  or  soul. 

Another  very  important  step  in  this 
recognition  of  the  contents  of  self-con- 
sciousness which  the  G-erman  thinkers 
have  added  to  the  old  psychology  is  the 
recognition  of  the  characteristic  of  uni- 
versality and  necessity  as  the  criterion 
of  what  is  in  the  constitution  of  mind 
itself  as  contra  distinguished  from  ex- 
perience or  empirical  content.  By  this 
time  and  space,  the  categories  of  quality 
and  quantity,  the  laws  of  causality,  iden- 
tity and  included  middle,  the  ideas  of 
self-activity,  moral  responsibility  and  re- 
ligion, all  transcend  experience  and  are 
formed  by  introspection. 

It  is  their  application    which  consti- 


tutes experience,  and  experience  would 
be  impossible  unless  the  mind  had  in 
itself  these  powers  a  priori,  for  these 
powers  make  experience  possible.  If  we 
could  not  furnish  the  intuitions  of  in- 
finite space  and  time,  we  could  not  per- 
ceive objects  of  experience — nor  unless 
we  could  furnish  the  category  of  causality 
could  we  refer  our  sensations  to  objects 
as  causes. 

Universal  and  necessary  ideas  are  fur- 
nished by  the  mind  itself,  and  not  de- 
rived from  experience,  although  our  con- 
sciousness of  them  may  date  from  our 
application  of  them  to  the  content  of  ex- 
perience. 

Formal  logic,  with  its  judgments  and 
syllogisms,  its  figures  and  moods,  should 
be  regarded  also  as  a  part  of  rational 
psychology  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  to  us 
the  forms  of  action  of  the  thinking  reason. 

All  these  contributions  of  the  old  psy- 
chology are  of  priceless  value  as  giving 
us  the  means  to  understand  the  place  we 
occupy  in  the  universe  with  our  ideals  of 
civilization.  They  furnish  us  directive 
power,  they  give  us  the  regulative  ideals 
of  education,  religion,  jurisprudence,  pol- 
itics, and  the  general  conduct  of  life. 

But  if  the  old  psychology  has  furnished 
these  substantial  things,  it  has  not  fur- 
nished all  that  is  desirable. 

There  is  a  realm  of  conditions  which 
must  be  understood  before  man  can  be 
made  to  realize  his  ideals. 

The  product  of  nature  is  an  animal, 
and  not  a  civilized  man.  How  can  man 
react  upon  nature;  how  can  he  ascend 
out  of  his  own  natural  conditions — how 
can  he  rise  from  the  stage  of  sense-per- 
ception to  that  of  reflection — how  from 
mere  reflection  to  mere  thought — how  can 
he  put  off  his  state  of  slavery  to  the  cate- 
gory of  thing  and  environment,  and  rise 
to  the  category  of  self -activity?  This  is 
to  ask  how  can  he  ascend  from  a  mechan- 
ical view  of  the  world  to  an  ethical  view 
of  it?  Certainly  he  must  know  the  bodily 
conditions  that  limit  or  enthrall  the  soul. 
He  must  be  able  to  recognize  what  activ- 
ity tends  to  fix  the  soul  in  a  lower  order  of 
thought  and  action,  and  what  exercise 
will  tend  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  order. 

To  enumerate  some  of  these  enthralling 
conditions  through  which  the  soul  passes 
necessarily  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  highest 
culture,  we  must  name  the  influences  and 
attractions  of  one's  habitat,  its  climate 
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and  soil,  its  outlook,  its  means  of  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then 
next  there  is  the  race  and  stock  of  which 
one  comes — black,  red,  yellow,  or  white; 
northern  or  southern-European,  inherit- 
ing all  the  evil  tendencies  and  all  the 
good  aspirations.  Then  the  tempera- 
ment and  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual, 
as  his  natural  talents  or  his  genius;  how 
deep  these  all  lie  as  pre-determining 
causes  in  his  career!  If  he  is  alone  the 
efficient  cause  or  the  free  will — at  least 
these  conditions  of  habitat,  race,  and 
stock  furnish  the  material  that  he  is  to 
quarry  and  build  into  the  temple  of  his 
life — a  Parthenon,  a  Pantheon,  or  only  a 
mud  hut  or  a  snow  house. 

Then  come  other  natural  elements  to 
be  regarded — those  of  sex — the  seven 
ages  from  infancy  to  senility — the  physi- 
cal conditions  that  belong  to  sleep  and 
dreams  and  the  waking  state — the  health 
and  disease  of  the  body — the  insane  ten- 
dencies— the  results  of  habits  in  harden- 
ing and  fixing  the  life  of  the  individual 
in  some  lower  round  of  activity. 

Of  all  these,  the  laws  of  growth  from 
infancy  to  mature  age,  especially  concern 
the  educator. 

There  is  for  man,  as  contrasted  with 
lower  animals,  a  long  period  of  helpless 
infancy.  Prof.  John  Fiske  has  shown 
the  importance  of  this  fact  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  man.  Basing 
his  theory  on  some  hints  of  Wallace  and 
Spencer,  he  has  explained  how  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  primitive  savage  man 
from  the  animal  groups  must  have  been 
accomplished.  Where  psychical  life  is 
complex  there  is  not  time  for  all  capaci- 
ties to  become  organized  before  birth. 
The  prolongation  of  helpless  infancy  is 
required  for  the  development  of  man's 
adaptations  to  the  spiritual  environment 
implied  in  the  habits  and  arts  and  modes 
of  behavior  of  the  social  community  into 
which  man  is  born.  He  is  born  first  as 
an  infant  body — he  must  be  born  second 
as  an  ethical  soul  or  else  he  cannot  be- 
come human.  The  conditions  are  of  ex- 
treme complexity.  This  is  the  most 
important  contribution  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  education.  Doctor  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Greek  philosopher  Anaximander  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  spoke  of 
the  prolonged  period  of  infancy  as  a 
reason  for  believing  that  in  the  begin- 


ning, man  had  an  origin  from  animals  of 
a  different  species  from  himself.  The 
Greek  did  not  perceive  the  relation  of 
this  prolonged  infancy  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  complex  physical  and  spiritual 
activities  of  the  child  to  his  environment. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery,  we  may 
see  what  an  important  bearing  the  re- 
sults of  child-study  and  physiological 
psychology  will  have  on  education.  For 
is  it  not  evident,  that  if  the  child  is  at  any 
epoch  of  his  long  period  of  helplessness 
inured  in,to  any  habit  or  fixed  form  of 
activity  belonging  to  a  lower  stage  of 
development,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
arrest  growth  at  that  standpoint  and 
make  it  difficult  or  next  to  impossible  to 
continue  the  growth  of  the  child  into 
higher  and  more  civilized  forms  of  soul- 
activity. 

A  severe  drill  in  mechanical  habits  of 
memorizing  or  calculating — any  over  cul- 
tivation of  sense-perception  in  tender 
years,  may  so  arrest  the  development  of 
the  soul  at  a  mechanical  method  of  think- 
ing, and  prevent  the  further  growth  into 
spiritual  insight. 

Especially  on  the  second  plane  of 
thought,  that  which  follows  sense-per- 
ception and  the  mechanical  stage  of 
thinking,  namely  the  stage  of  noticing 
mere  relations  and  of  classifying  by  mere 
likeness  or  difference,  or  even  the  search 
for  causal  relations,  there  is  most  danger 
of  this  arrested  development.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  gaze  upon  adjustments 
within  the  machine  prevents  us  from  see- 
ing the  machine  as  a  whole.  The  atten- 
tion to  details  of  coloring  and  drawing 
may  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  work  of  art. 

The  habit  of  parsing  every  sentence 
that  one  sees  may  prevent  one  from  en- 
joying a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth.  Too 
much  counting  and  calculating  may  at  a 
tender  age  set  the  mind  in  a  mechanical 
habit  of  looking  for  mere  numerical  re- 
lations in  whatever  it  sees.  Certainly 
the  young  savage  who  is  taught  to  see  in 
nature  only  the  traces  that  mark  the 
passage  of  a  wild  animal  or  perhaps  of  a 
warrior  foe,  has  stopped  his  growth  of 
observation  at  a  point  not  very  much 
above  that  of  the  hound  that  hunts  by 
scent. 

And  yet  all  these  mechanical  studies 
are  necessary  in  the  course  of  study — 
they  cannot  be  replaced  except  by  others 
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equally  objectionable  in  the  same  aspect. 

The  question  is  then  where  to  stop 
and  change  to  other  and  higher  branches 
in  time  to  preserve  the  full  momentum 
of  progress  that  the  child  has  made. 

Professor  Woodward  has  pointed  out 
that  the  education  effect  of  manual  train- 
ing is  destroyed  by  having  the  pupils 
work  for  the  market.  It  turns  the  at- 
tention towards  the  training  in  skill  and 
the  education  effect  which  comes  of  first 
insight  is  afterwards  neglected.  The 
first  machine  made  is  an  education  to  its 
maker — the  second  and  subsequent  ma- 
chines made  are  only  a  matter  of  habit. 
To  keep  the  intellect  out  of  the  abyss  of 
habit  and  to  make  the  ethical  behavior 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  unquestioning 
habit  seems  to  be  the  desideratum. 

Child  study  will  perhaps  find  its  most 
profitable  field  of  investigation  in  this  mat- 
ter of  arrested  development.  If  it  can  tell 
the  teacher  how  far  to  push  thoroughness 
to  the  borders  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  when  to  stop  just  before  induration 


and  arrest  sets  in,  it  will  reform  all  our 
methods  of  teaching.  And  it  can  and 
will  do  this.  The  new  psychology  in  its 
two  phases  of  direct  physiological  study 
of  brain  and  nerves,  and  its  observation 
of  child  development  will  show  us  how  to 
realize  by  education  the  ideals  of  the 
highest  civilization.  The  prolonged  in- 
fancy of  man  will  be  in  less  danger  of 
curtailment  through  vicious  school  meth- 
ods. 

The  orphaned  and  outcast  child  becomes 
precociously  world-wise.  But  the  school 
can  scarcely  reclaim  the  gamin  from  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  New  York.  He  has 
become  as  cunning  and  self-helpful  as  the 
water  rat,  but  not  in  ethical  or  spiritual 
methods.  He  should  have  been  held  back 
from  the  bitter  lessons  of  life  by  the 
shielding  hand  of  the  family.  He  would 
then  have  become  a  positive  influence  for 
civilization  in  its  height  and  depth.  As 
a  gamin,  he  can  live  a  life  only  a  little 
above  that  of  the  water  rats,  and  is  good 
only  to  feed  the  fires  of  revolution. 


MASTER  CORNILLE'S  SECRET. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET. — TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Francet  Mamai",  an  old  fifer,  who  comes 
from  time  to  time  to  spend  an  evening 
with  me  and  take  a  glass  of  mulled  wine, 
related  the  other  evening  a  tale  that  in- 
terested me  greatly,  and  which  I  shall 
try  to  tell  to  you  just  as  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Imagine  yourselves,  dear  readers, 
seated  before  a  pot  of  perfumed  wine, 
and  that  it  is  the  old  fifer  who  speaks  to 
you. 

Our  country,  my  dear  sir,  was  not  al- 
ways so  dead  and  unknown  as  it  is  to- 
day. Formerly  there  was  a  great  trade 
in  grains  and  flour.  For  ten  leagues 
around,  the  people  brought  their  grain 
to  our  mills.  The  hills  around  the  vil- 
lage were  covered  with  wind  mills.  From 
right  to  left  one  saw  only  their  vanes  re- 
volving in  the  wind  above  the  pines,  and 
lines  of  donkeys  loaded  with  sacks,  going 
up  and  down.  All  the  week  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  bustle  and  noise  of 
the  busy  throng.  On  Sunday  we  went 
to  the  mills  in  crowds.  The  millers  fur- 
nished the  wine.     Their  women  were 


beautiful  as  queens,  with  their  fichus  of 
lace  and  their  gold  crosses.  I  always 
carried  my  fife,  and  they  would  dance  till 
dark.  You  see  the  mills  were  the  life 
and  the  wealth  of  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  French  from  Paris 
had  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  steam 
mills  along  the  route  to  Tarascon.  The 
people  soon  got  in  the  way  of  taking 
their  grain  to  these  mills,  and  the  poor 
wind  mills  were  still.  For  some  time 
they  tried  to  stand  out  against  them,  but 
the  steam  was  too  strong,  and  one  by 
one  they  were  all  obliged  to  succumb. 
You  could  no  longer  see  the  donkeys 
coming  and  going.  The  miller's  women 
sold  their  gold  crosses.  No  more  winet 
No  more  dancing!  The  wind  blew  in 
vain;  the  arms  remained  motionless. 
Finally,  the  buildings  were  torn  down, 
and  the  vine  and  the  olive  were  planted. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  breaking- 
up,  one  mill  had  held  stubbornly  on  its 
way,  and  continued  to  turn  courageously 
on  its  hill  in  the  teeth  of  the  new  mills. 
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This  was  Master  Cornille's,  whose  story 
I  am  about  to  relate. 

Master  Cornille  was  an  old  miller,  who 
had  lived  for  sixty  years  in  the  flour,  ab- 
sorbed by  his  business.  The  erection  of 
the  steam  mills  had  driven  him  wild. 
For  eight  days  he  went  up  and  down  the 
streets  inciting  the  people  against  the 
mills,  saying  they  would  poison  Provence 
with  their  flour.  "Do  not  go  there,"  he 
said;  "the  robbers!  serving  themselves 
with  steam,  which  is  an  invention  of  the 
devil,  while  I  work  with  the  wind,  which 
is  the  breath  of  the  good  God."  But  no 
one  listened  to  him. 

Then  with  blind  rage,  the  old  man 
shut  himself  up  in  his  mill.  He  would 
not  even  keep  with  him  his  granddaughter 
Vivette,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  who  since 
the  death  of  her  parents  had  no  one  but 
her  grandfather  in  the  world.  The  poor 
child  was  compelled  to  earn  her  living  by 
working  at  different  houses  through  har- 
vesting, or  by  caring  for  the  silkworms, 
or  olive  gathering.  And  yet  her  grand- 
father seemed  to  love  her.  He  would 
often  go  miles  on  foot  in  the  hot  sun  to 
look  at  her  where  she  worked,  and  would 
spend  hours  in  we,tching  her,  often  weep- 
ing. 

In  the  country  they  thought  that  the 
old  miller  sent  Vivette  away  because  he 
was  miserly,  and  so  they  despised  him 
for  letting  her  go  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other, exposed  to  the  brutalities  of  the 
farmers  and  to  all  the  miseries  of  the 
young  in  service.  They  also  thought  it 
strange  that  a  man  who  had  stood  so  high 
in  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors  as  had 
Master  Cornille,  should  now  go  through 
the  streets  like  a  vagabond,  barefoot, 
his  hat  full  of  holes,  his  coat  in  tatters. 
The  fact  is,  that  on  Sunday,  when  he 
came  to  mass,  we  were  ashamed  of  him; 
and  Cornille  felt  it  so  keenly  that  he  no 
longer  seated  himself  with  the  church- 
wardens, but  remained  in  the  back  part 
of  the  church,  by  the  holy-water  with  the 
poor. 

There  was  something  in  Cornille's  life 
that  was  not  clear.  For  a  long  time  no 
one  in  the  village  had  taken  any  grain 
to  his  mill  and  yet  it  was  always  going 
as  of  old.  In  the  evening  the  old  miller 
was  seen  in  the  streets  driving  his  don- 
key before  him  loaded  with  great  sacks 
of  flour. 

"Good   evening,    Master  Cornille," 


would  cry  the  peasants,  "the  mill  is  still 
going." 

"Always,  my  boys,"  would  respond 
the  old  man.  "Thank  God,  there  is 
enough  work  to  do." 

Then  if  they  asked  him  where  the  work 
came  from,  he  would  put  his  finger  on 
his  lips  and  answer  gravely:  "Mum  !  I 
work  for  export."  They  could  never  get 
anything  more  from  him. 

As  to  putting  your  nose  inside  of  the 
mill  it  was  never  to  be  thought  of.  Lit- 
tle Vivette  herself  never  entered  there. 
The  door  was  always  closed,  the  great 
wings  always  in  motion,  the  donkey 
browsing  on  the  greensward,  and  the  old 
cat  sunning  herself  on  the  window  sill. 

All  this  savored  of  mystery,  and  caused 
much  gossip  in  society.  Each  explained 
in  his  own  way  the  secret  of  Master  Cor- 
nille, but  the  general  verdict  was  that 
there  were  more  bags  of  money  in  the 
mill  than  there  were  of  flour. 


In  the  long  run,  however,  all  was  dis- 
covered and  this  is  how: 

While  the  young  people  were  dancing 
to  the  music  of  my  fife,  I  perceived  one 
fine  day  that  my  oldest  boy  and  the  little 
Vivette  were  in  love  with  each  other.  I 
was  not  displeased  at  this,  for  after  all 
the  name  of  Cornille  was  well  thought  of 
with  us,  and  then  this  pretty  little  bird- 
like Vivette  would  be  very  nice  to  see 
running  about  the  house.  But  as  our 
lovers  were  very  often  together,  I  wished 
to  settle  the  business  as  soon  as  possible^ 
so  I  went  to  the  mill  to  talk  to  the  grand- 
father. Ah,  the  old  sorcerer  !  You 
ought  to  have  seen  how  he  received  me  I 
Impossible  to  make  him  open  his  door.  T 
explained  my  mission  as  well  as  I  could, 
through  the  keyhole,  and  all  the  time 
that  I  talked,  the  old  rascal  of  a  cat  spit 
at  me  like  old  Nick  himself. 

Cornille  heard  me  through  and  then 
rudely  told  me  to  return  to  my  flute; 
that  if  I  was  so  anxious  to  have  my  boy 
marry  I  could  go  to  the  steam  mills  and 
seek  a  bride  there.  Think  how  my  blood 
boiled  to  hear  his  mocking  words;  but  I 
was  wise  enough  to  restrain  myself,  and 
leaving  the  old  fool  with  his  mill-stones 
I' returned  to  announce  to  the  children 
my  disappointment.  The  poor  lambs 
could  not  believe  it;  they  asked  me  as  a 
favor  to  let  them  go  together  to  the  mill 
to  speak  to  the  grandfather.      I  had  not 
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the  heart  to  refuse  them,  and  p-r-r-r-t!  my 
two  lovers  rushed  off.  When  they 
reached  the  mill  Cornille  had  gone  out. 
The  door  was  closed  with  double  bolts, 
but  the  foolish  old  man  had  left  his  lad- 
der outside,  and  immediately  they 
thought  to  enter  by  the  window,  and  see 
what  there  was  in  this  famous  old  mill. 

Singular  thing!  the  room  was  empty. 
iSot  a  sack,  not  a  grain  of  wheat,  not  a 
particle  of  flour  on  the  walls,  nor  on  the 
spider  webs.  There  was  no  sweet  odor 
from  the  crushed  wheat  that  usually  per- 
fumes a  mill.  The  shaft  was  covered 
with  dust,  and  the  old  cat  slept  upon  it. 

The  room  below  had  the  same  air  of 
misery  and  abandonment — a  miserable 
bed,  a  few  rags,  a  bit  of  bread  upon  a 
stair  step,  and  in  a  corner  three  or  four 
worn-out  bags  whence  came  gravel  and 
chalky  earth. 

This  was  Master  Cornille's  secret.  It 
was  this  plaster  that  he  had  carried 
through  the  streets,  to  save  the  honor  of 
the  mill  and  to  make  people  believe  that 
he  made  flour.  Poor  mill!  Poor  Cornille! 
The  steam  mills  had  long  before  taken 
away  his  last  customer.  The  vanes  of 
the  mill  turned,  but  the  stone  crushed 
nothing. 

The  children  came  back  in  tears  to  tell 
me  what  they  had  seen.  I  was  broken 
hearted.  Without  losing  a  minute,  I  ran 
to  the  neighbors,  and  in  few  words  told 
them  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  we 
agreed  that  we  must  all  take  what  grain 
we  had  to  Cornille.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  Our  donkeys  were  loaded  and  we 
started  in  procession,  with  the  real  wheat, 
too. 

The  mill  was  wide  open.  Before  the 
door  sat  Cornille  on  a  bag  of  plaster,  his 
head  in  his  hands,  weeping  bitterly.  He 
found,  on  returning,  that  some  one  had 
entered  the  mill  during  his  absence  and 
had  learned  his  sad  secret. 


"Poor  me!"  he  said,  "Now,  T  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  The  mill  is 
dishonored." 

And  he  sobbed  as  though  his  heart 
would  break,  calling  his  mill  by  all  sorts 
of  names,  speaking  to  it  as  he  would  to  a 
living  person. 

At  this  moment  the  procession  arrived 
at  the  platform  and  we  cried  out  as  we 
used  to  do: 

Ohe!  Miller!  Ohe!  Master  Cornille! 
And  just  to  see  the  bags  that  were  piled 
up  before  the  door,  and  the  beautiful 
brown  corn  spread  out  on  all  sides! 

Master  Cornille  opened  wide  his  eyes. 
He  took  up  the  grain  in  the  hollow  of 
his  old  hand,  and  said,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing at  the  same  time:  "It  is  corn!  My 
God!  Good  corn!  Leave  me,  that  I  may 
look  at  it." 

Then  turning  toward  us:  "Ah!  I  knew 
you  would  come  back  to  me.  .  .  .  All 
those  millers  are  thieves." 

We  wanted  to  bear  him  in  triumph  to 
the  village.  "No,  no,  my  children;  I 
must  go  to  work  to  feed  my  mill.  Think 
of  it!  It  has  been  so  long  since  it  had 
anything  to  eat. 

We  wept  to  see  the  poor  old  man  go- 
ing back  and  forth,  from  right  to  left, 
emptying  the  bags,  watching  the  stone 
while  it  crushed  the  grain,  and  the  flour 
dust  flew  to  the  ceiling. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  I  must  say  that 
from  that  day  to  his  death,  we  never  left 
the  old  miller  without  work.  But,  one 
morning  Master  Cornille  died,  and  the 
old  mill  ceased  to  turn,  forever.  Cornille 
dead,  no  one  cared  to  take  his  place. 
What  would  you.  Monsieur!  Everything 
must  have  an  end  in  this  world,  and  we 
must  believe  that  the  time  for  wind  mills 
has  passed,  as  that  of  barges  on  the 
Rhone,  of  provincial  parliaments,  and  of 
gay-colored  coats. 


HOW  THE  DIRECTOR  ESTIMATES  THE  TEACHER. 

DR.  A.  E.  STEWART,  RANDOLPH,  ILL. 

It  is  related  of  an  English  housemaid,  she  was  very  much  elated,  and  settled 

that,  upon  being  treated  by  the  coach-  herself  down  among  the  cushions  with 

man,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  and  a  sigh  of  great  complacency;   but  pres- 

mistress,  to  a  ride  in  the  family  coach,  ently,  considering  how  utterly  alone  she 
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was  in  her  grandeur,  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  if  I  could  only  stand  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  see  myself  ride  by,  how  happy 
I  should  be!" 

The  housemaid's  exclamation  finds  a 
ready  echo  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
reflects  how  immensely  important  for  us 
it  is  to,  not  so  much  "see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us, "for  the  vision  of  the  ob- 
server may  be  clouded  by  envy  or  dimmed 
by  prejudice,  but  to  see  ourselves  as  we 
really  are,  to,  so  to  speak,  "stand  upon 
the  sidewalk  and  see  ourselves  ride  by," 
with  all  our  characteristics  in  full  view. 

It  is  only  a  few  people  that  fully  ap- 
preciate how  much  the  appearance  of  a 
landscape,  a  theory,  or  a  character,  de- 
pends upon  the  "point  of  view, "and  how 
necessary  it  is  for  a  proper  apprehension 
of  truth,  that  it  be  viewed  from  as  many 
standpoints  as  possible. 

The  fable  taught  us  in  our  childhood 
of  the  two  knights  that  fought  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  shield  was  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  only  to  discover  to  their 
astonishment  that  it  was  of  both,  has 
never  seemed  to  me  to  be  broad  enough. 

A  shield,  indeed,  may  have  but  two 
sides,  but  truth  is  a  polygon,  and  only 
to  be  fully  comprehended  by  looking  at 
it  from  all  sides. 

The  "point  of  view"  thus  becomes  of 
immense  importance,  and  the  housemaid's 
exclamation  contains  the  germ  of  an  im- 
portant truth — that  a  proper  knowledge 
of  ourselves  can  only  be  obtained  by  re- 
garding ourselves  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  sidewalk,  from  which  humble  position 
I  propose  to  address  you  to-day. 

Any  profession  tends  naturally  to  or- 
ganization, to  exclusion,  to  "flocking 
together,"  to  looking  at  their  work  from 
a  common  standpoint,  and  thus  missing 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  view 
of  truth  only  obtained  by  viewing  it  from 
all  points. 

The  profession  of  teaching  has  gradu- 
ally, and  properly,  become  a  separate 
profession,  a  guild,  a  sort  of  ironclad 
organization,  whose  members  stand  by 
one  another  as  firmly  as  if  bound  by 
oaths,  grips,  and  passwords. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  this,  but 
only  suggesting  that  this  very  standing 
together  in  a  measure  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  the  organization,  by  giving 
its  members  a  false  view  of  their  pro- 


fession and  its  duties,  because  a  one- 
sided view. 

I  have  knmon  teachers'  associations, 
but  that,  of  course,  was  a  long  time  ago, 
which  had  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
"mutual  admiration  society,"  whose 
members  all  piped  in  the  same  key, 
adored  the  same  gods,  and  cried  as 
unanimously  as  ever  did  the  people  in 
Paul's  day,  "great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians. " 

Such  an  association,  of  course,  has  a 
lofty  indifference  to  the  sidewalk  critic, 
and  resents  with  suitable  indignation 
any  criticism  from  a  mere  outsider. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  indulge  in  a  remin- 
iscence, the  very  last  time  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  address  a  meeting  like  this, 
in  a  little  unpremeditated  address,  I 
blundered  into  saying,  that  I  knew 
"teachers  who  didn't  earn  their  salt!" 

Never,  since  that  unhappy  day  in  my 
boyhood,  when  I  disturbed  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  hornet's  nest  with  a  club, 
did  I  witness  such  a  sudden  and  unani- 
mous and  enthusiastic  outburst.  The 
whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  It 
was  worse  than  the  hornet's  nest,  for  I 
believe  the  male  hornet  has  no  sting,  but 
here  everybody  had  one,  and  seemed 
bent  on  using  it  upon  the  unfortunate  fel- 
low who  had  disturbed  their  complacent 
equanimity.  And  yet  the  remark  was 
perfectly  true — at  that  time — and  might 
not  be  wholly  unwarranted  at  the  pres- 
ent. 

Of  course,  I  only  mention  this  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  tendency  of  any  guild, 
profession,  or  association  to  deprive  its 
members  of  the  advantages  of  a  view 
from  the  sidewalk. 

And  hence,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  you 
might  not  be  averse  to  hearing  how  you, 
as  individual  teachers,  appear  to  the  di- 
rector and  the  taxpayer. 

And  first,  to  your  appearance  outside 
the  school  room. 

Let  each  one  of  you  fancy  himself  a 
young  teacher  starting  out  to  seek  his 
first  school,  and  to  face  for  the  first  time 
the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  the  dreaded  di- 
rector. 

A  word  as  to  the  director  himself. 
Of  course,  he  ought  to  be  the  very  best 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  intelligent, 
educated,  enthusiastic,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  children  attending  the  dis- 
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trict  school,  liberal  in  ideas,  economical 
in  their  application,  and  honestly  desir- 
ous of  having  a  successful  school. 

Equally,  of  course,  he  does  not  always 
have  all  these  good  qualities,  but  he 
always  has  the  last.  There  never  was  a 
director  who  did  not  want  the  very  best 
teacher  and  the  very  best  school  he  can 
get  for  his  own  children,  for  he  realizes 
that  the  education  they  get  in  the  dis- 
trict school  is,  in  all  probability,  all  they 
will  ever  get. 

The  director  may  be  narrow  and  eco- 
nomical in  his  views  of  what  a  good  school 
ought  to  cost,  but  he  always  wants  a 
good  school,  and  so  he  wants  a  good 
teacher.  As  between  a  number  of  pre- 
sumably good  teachers,  he  will  probably 
vote  for  the  cheapest,  but  he  always 
wants  the  best  school  he  can  afford.  I 
venture  to  say  this  much  in  favor  of  a 
class  who  have  been  a  good  deal  sniffed 
at  and  abused  by  teachers,  who  seem  to 
regard  them  as  their  natural  enemies. 
The  director  may  be  crude  and  narrow, 
even  to  stinginess,  but,  I  repeat  it,  he 
always  wants  the  very  best  school  he 
can  afford. 

Now,  when  you  make  your  first  bow 
to  this  important  personage,  and  an- 
nounce the  object  of  your  visit,  the  very 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  your  personality.  In  homely 
phrase,  "to  size  you  up."  He  expects 
the  teacher  of  his  children  to  be  suitably 
dressed,  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  his  per- 
son, and  that  his  language  and  his  man- 
ners shall  correspond  to  his  apparel. 
He  does  not  want  a  dude  for  a  teacher, 
but  he  demands  a  gentleman,  and  so  he 
looks  for  the  outward  marks  of  a  gentle- 
man in  his  personal  appearance,  his  dress 
and  address,  his  neatness,  language,  de- 
portment, all  those  details  which  divide 
the  well-trained,  cultivated,  self-respect- 
ing gentleman  from  the  crude,  unpolished 
lout. 

Very  often  the  teacher's  fate  is  sealed 
before  he  opens  his  mouth.  I  knew  a  di- 
rector to  refuse  to  employ  a  teacher  be- 
cause he  had  neglected  to  polish  his 
shoes  before  he  started  out  upon  his 
round.  His  own  shoes  were  not  polished, 
to  be  sure,  for  he  was  laboring  on  his 
farm  where  polished  shoes  were  out  of 
place,  but  he  insisted  that  a  teacher 
ought  to  observe  those  details  of  appear- 
ance appropriate  to  his  profession;  that 


the  person  to  whom  he  confided  his  chil- 
dren for  their  training  and  education 
must  have  sufficient  self-respect  to 
keep  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  "well 
groomed. " 

Then  he  notices  his  language.  A  long 
time  ago  (?)  superintendents  used  to 
give  certificates  to  people  whose  ordi- 
nary conversation  was  full  of  mispro- 
nunciations,  grammatical  errors,  slangs 
and  general  coarseness. 

I  had  one  of  those  candidates  inform 
me  that  he  "had  went  to  Normal  from 
Febuary  to  Aprile. "  Now,  of  course,  he 
knew  better  (?)  Perhaps  in  the  school- 
room he  might  make  a  good  theoretical 
teacher  of  grammar,  but  I .  considered 
that  the  evil  of  his  personal  example 
would  outweigh  the  good  of  his  theoreti- 
cal teaching,  and  that  applicant  missed 
my  vote. 

A  director  may  not  be  a  grammarian, 
but  he  knows  good  language  when  he 
hears  it,  and  he  knows  bad  language  too, 
and  he  instinctively  feels  that  a  person 
of  slovenly  language,  just  as  of  slovenly 
habits,  is  not  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
with  the  education  of  his  children.  For 
you  must  remember,  that  however  care- 
less or  crude  his  own  habits  may  be,  he 
invariably  wants  his  children  to  live  upon 
a  higher  plane,  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
superior  advantages,  to  keep  step  with 
the  progress  of  the  age,  to  be  more  in- 
telligent, more  cultivated,  more  refined 
than  himself. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  director 
closely  observes  the  manners  of  the  ap- 
plicant, whether  he  does  or  does  not 
wipe  his  shoes  on  the  door  mat,  rise  up 
when  a  lady  enters  the  room,  speak  re- 
spectfully to  the  aged  grandmother  in 
the  corner,  and  all  those  numberless 
little  things,  each  insignificant  in  itself 
perhaps,  but  which,  combined,  stamp 
him  as  legibly  as  in  letters  a  foot  high, 
a  "gentleman"  or  "boor." 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Turveydrop  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  classed  "deportment" 
among  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  I  warn 
you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  on 
your  very  best  behavior  when  you  pay 
your  first  visit  to  the  director,  for  you 
will  never  be  held  more  rigidly  to  a 
higher  standard,  or  be  subject  to  a 
keener  scrutiny. 

Your  host  may  discuss  the  weather,  or 
politics,  or  the  "craps,"  or  what  not, 
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but,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  "sizing  you 
up"  every  moment.  Possibly  he  is  coarse, 
illiterate,  profane  it  may  be,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  judges  you  by  a 
higher  standard  than  himself. 

You  aspire  to  be  the  pattern,  the 
model,  the  exemplar  for  his  children  in 
the  most  imitative,  plastic  period  of  their 
lives.  Do  you  suppose  he  does  not  know 
that?  Do  you  suppose  he  does  not  think 
of  it,  appreciate  it,  make  it  the  basis  of 
his  vote  for  or  against  you?  Whatever 
else  he  may  be  or  not  be,  ordinarily  the 
director  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  has  all  his 
wits  about  him  upon  such  an  occasion  as 
I  am  describing. 

I  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  to  this  audience  at  least,  that  the 
applicant  must  have  no  bad  personal 
habits,  such  as  the  chewing  of  gum  or 
tobacco,  and  yet  applicants  have  been 
known  to  present  themselves  with  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  such  habits  around 
the  corners  of  their  mouths. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  director  will  see 
that.  If  he  does  not,  his  wife  will,  and 
that  will  be  still  the  worse  for  you. 

Coming  down  to  business,  you  present 
your  certificate  and  your  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. The  director  looks  sharply 
after  your  grade  in  "the  three  r's"  and 
cares  very  little  for  your  standing  in  the 
higher  studies.  I  scarcely  know  why, 
but  he  is  apt  to  take  special  note  of  your 
grade  in  arithmetic.  The  director  has  a 
high  respect  for  a  teacher  who,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  can  "figger  a  thing  out."  A 
high  grade  in  grammar  or  geography 
does  not  seem  to  affect  him,  but  if  your 
certificate  shows  your  arithmetic  grade 
above  90,  it  is  a  strong  point  in  your  fa- 
vor. 

As  for  letters  of  recommendation,  let 
me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear.  The  di- 
rector has  given  too  many  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation himself,  to  attach  much 
value  to  them.  He  knows  how  easily 
they  are  obtained.  All  of  you  have  heard 
of  the  judge  who  signed  a  petition  to  have 
himself  hanged. 

There  is  not  a  slatternly,  incompetent 
house-servant  in  the  country  but  can  show 
a  greasy  letter  of  recommendation  from 
her  last  mistress — what  she  calls  her 
"karrachter."  Plenty  of  men  will  sign  a 
petition  for  an  object  one  day,  and  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  same  thing  on 
the  next.    It  is  our  national  sin.  The 


director  is  no  better  than  other  folks  in 
this  particular,  and  so  he  looks  with  a 
good  deal  of  indifference  upon  letters  of 
recommendation. 

If  occasion  offers,  the  director  may  ask 
you  to  stay  all  night  with  his  family,  and 
then  he  will  carefully  note  your  behavior 
towards  his  children.  If  an  applicant 
has  within  him  the  true  teaching  spirit, 
if  he  is  a  born  teacher,  it  will  soon  de- 
velop in  mingling  with  a  family  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  true  teacher  teaches,  not  only  in 
the  school  room,  but  everywhere  he  is 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  active,  de- 
veloping, hungry  minds  of  children,  and 
he  will  be  found  suggesting,  explaining, 
illustrating,  and  developing  each  subject 
that  comes  up,  just  as  naturally  as  he 
breathes. 

For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  that  the  good 
old  fashion  of  "boarding  around,"  which 
prevailed  when  I  was  a  teacher,  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  my  judgment,  the 
refined,  educated,  gentlemanly  teacher, 
passing  a  week  or  two  in  each  family  as 
one  of  its  members,  mingling  with  his 
pupils  upon  a  footing  of  social  equality 
in  their  homes,  was  a  power  for  good. 
Indeed,  that  he  often  did  more  under 
such  circumstances,  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  his  example,  to  refine,  to  ele- 
vate, to  educate  his  pupils,  than  by  his 
labors  in  the  school  room. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  you  may  be 
sure  that  if  you  only  eat  a  single  meal 
with  the  director's  family  while  your  case 
is  pending,  his  vote  for  or  against  you 
will  depend  largely  upon  your  behavior, 
your  manners,  your  conversation  during 
that  single  meal. 

For,  you  /see,  the  director  is  looking 
not  only  for  a  teacher  of, book  knowledge, 
but  of  the  more  important  things  not  put 
into  books  which  go  to  make  up  the  per- 
sonality of  the  intelligent,  refined,  edu- 
cated men  and  women  he  wishes  his 
children  to  be. 

Finally,  the  director  expects  enthusi- 
asm in  a  teacher.  In  my  judgment  a 
teacher  is  either  an  enthusiast,  or — a 
stick.  If  a  teacher  has  not  a  proper 
pride  in  his  profession,  not  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  its  supreme  importance,  not 
fully  convinced  that  upon  him  and  his 
class  more  than  upon  any  other  depends 
the  character,  the  welfare,  the  destiny  of 
the  next  generation,— if  he  does  not  feel 
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these  things  so  deeply  as  to  stir  his  soul 
to  enthusiasm  and  delight,  he  is  not  fit 
for  the  school  room. 

And,  althouorh  it  is  not  "nominated  in 
the  bond,"  the  director  expects,  and  has 
a  right  to  expect,  that  the  teacher  will 
be  a  leading  man  in  such  intellectual  ex- 
ercises as  may  obtain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. That  he  will  be  a  leader  in  the 
literary  society  and  the  debating  club; 
that  he  will  be  an  active  member  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  as  much  absorbed  in 
and  as  proud  of  his  work  in  that  depart- 
ment of  effort  as  in  the  one  he  is  paid 
for. 

In  short,  while  the  director  does  not 
consider  that  he  buys  the  teacher,  body 
and  soul,  with  the  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a 
month  which  he  pays  him,  he  does  ex- 
pect, and  has  a  right  to  expect,  the 
exercise  of  his  very  best  efforts,  in  the 
school  room  and  out  of  it,  to  refine,  to 
elevate,  to  lead  up  to  a  higher  plane  not 
only  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care, 
but  the  entire  community. 

I  have  spoken  so  fully  of  the  director's 
view  of  the  teacher  outside  of  the  school 
room,  that  I  have  left  but  little  time  in 
which  to  tell  you  what  he  expects  of  him 
in  the  school  itself. 

Ordinarily  the  director  goes  so  little 
to  the  school  himself  that  the  teacher  is 
apt  to  imagine  him  ignorant  of  what  goes 
on  there;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Such 
things  leak  out  some  way,  and  the  di- 
rector hears  of  not  only  what  happens  in 
school,  but  of  a  good  many  things  that 
do  not  happen. 

Whether  he  visits  the  school  or  not, 
this  is  about  what  he  expects  of  the 
teacher  when  engaged  in  his  daily  work: 

First  and  above  all  things,  he  expects 
him  to  be  alert,  active,  alive  to  the  ends 
of  his  fingers.  An  indolent  teacher  is  an 
abomination  to  the  director.  He  will  not 
tolerate  a  lazy  man  on  his  farm;  one  who 
in  seeding  time  is  slow  and  half-hearted 
in  his  work. 

Well,  it  is  always  seeding-time  in  the 
school  room,  and  he  expects  the  teacher 
"to  do  with  his  might  what  his  hands 
find  to  do." 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  I  visited  a  school 
where  the  teacher  sat  the  whole  time  in 
his  chair,  simply  hearing  the  classes  re- 
cite, asking  the  questions  set  down  in 
the  book,  and  saying  at  the  close  of  the 
recitation,  ''Take  the  next  chapter;  dis- 


missed. "  Then  he  made  some  mysterious 
marks  la  a  little  book  of  his  own  and 
called  the  next  class. 

Not  a  word  of  approval  or  encourage- 
ment, of  suggestion,  of  explanation — I 
wanted  to  shake  him! 

The  director  expects  the  teacher  to  be 
on  his  feet  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  mov- 
ing among  his  pupils,  giving  them,  so 
far  as  his  time  will  permit,  that  individ- 
ual attention  which  is  so  all-important 
with  pupils,  encouraging  the  slow,  re- 
straining the  eager,  suggesting  to  this 
one,  inquiring  of  that,  explaining  to  the 
othgr,  and  in  every  way  striving  to  get 
nearer  the  personality  of  the  pupil,  to 
put  himself  e?i  rapport^  as  the  psychol- 
ogists say,  with  each  individual,  and  to 
draw  out,  by  methods  varying  with  each 
pupil,  the  latent  faculties  for  whose  de- 
velopment he  is  responsible. 

This  matter  of  individual  attention  and 
individual  treatment,  the  director  thinks, 
is  too  much  neglected  by  the  average 
teacher.  He  thinks  the  teacher  is  apt 
to  consider  his  pupils  too  much  by  classes 
and  too  little  by  individuals;  to  consider 
a  class  of  six,  for  instance,  simply  as  six 
units,  all  made  on  the  same  pattern,  and 
amenable  to  the  same  treatment; 
whereas,  that  class  of  six  may  contain  as 
many  different,  distinct,  divergent,  and 
aften  antagonistic  natures,  and  the 
methods  adapted  to  number  one  be  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  number  two,  and  so 
on. 

Of  course,  individual  teaching  has  its 
limitations,  especially  in  a  large  school, 
but  the  director  thinks  that  the  true  test 
of  the  successful  teacher  is  his  capacity 
to  bring  out  the  individuality  of  his  pu- 
pils; not  to  turn  out  a  class  of  boys  of 
the  same  pattern,  like  so  many  blocks  of 
wood,  but  displaying  each  in  his  own 
way,  the  development  of  the  natural 
faculties  and  abilities,  implanted  within 
him  by  his  Creator. 

The  director  expects  the  teacher  to 
teach  the  things  set  down  in  the  book. 
You  can  never  cram  into  the  average 
director's  head  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
child's  business  to  dig  his  knowledge  out 
of  the  book,  and  the  teacher's  business 
simply  to  find  out  when  he's  got  it. 

In  the  battle  between  the  boy  and  the 
book  the  teacher  should  not  be  merely  an 
umpire,  he  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
boy,  actively  and  efficiently. 
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The  director  says,  "what  do  I  send  my 
boy  to  school  for?  To  learn  the  things 
set  down  in  the  book.  What  do  I  em- 
ploy the  teacher  for?  To  help  him.  Not 
simply  to  see  fair  play,  I  could  do  that 
myself. " 

All  the  fine  theories  about  self-reliance 
upon  the  part  of  the  pupil,'that  he  should 
master  the  difficulties  without  assistance, 
that  self-acquired  knowledge  is  the  only 
true  knowledge,  all  these,  I  say,  cannot 
disabuse  the  director's  mind  of  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  explain,  to  suggest,  to  enlarge, 
to  illustrate,  to  smooth  the  road,  to  re- 
move obstacles — in  one  word,  to  teach. 

What  would  you  think  of  binding  your 
son  to  a  carpenter  to  learn  the  trade,  and 
the  master  simply  puts  tools  and  ma- 
terials before  him  and  bids  him  build  a 
house?  You  would  say,  "but  he  does 
not  know  how. "  '  'Let  him  find  out  from 
this  book."  "But  I  want  him  to  learn 
the  trade,  to  become  a  skillful  mechanic 
in  the  least  possible  time.  I  want  you 
to  help  him  to  become  so.  "  "No,  no,  the 
best  way  is  to  let  him  find  out  for  himself. 
To  be  sure  he'll  cut  himself,  probably, 
and  spoil  some  tools  and  ruin  lots  of 
material,  and  be  several  years  learning, 
but  think  how  his  mind  will  expand  with 
the  study  and  how  much  more  thorough 
the  knowledge  will  be  which  he  has  ac- 
quired unaided.  Meantime  I'll  point  out 
his  mistakes — after  he  has  made  them." 

Absurd,  you  say,  of  course,  but  why 
more  absurd  than  to  give  a  child  an  al- 
phabet and  then  tell  him  to  build  a  sym- 
metrical education  for  himself?  Life  is 
too  short  and  art  too  long  to  allow  a 
child  to  go  on  butting  his  head  against 
a  stone  wall,  when  there  is  an  open  door 
near  by  if  some  one  would  only  point  it 
out  to  him. 

Am  I  fighting  a  wind-mill  in  this  mat- 
ter? Has  the  fantastic  theory  of  self- 
reliance  been  abandoned?  Are  pupils 
in  this  busy  age  assisted  by  all  means 
rapidly  to  acquire  the  elementary  educa- 
tion with  which  most  of  them  must  be 
contented? 

Let  the  eight-years'  course,  the  eight 
long,  weary  years  fixed  upon  in  our 
graded  schools  to  give  the  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  the  primary  branches  of  an 
English  education  answer. 

I  will  engage  to  take  any  ten-year-old 
boy  of  average  capacity,  and  teach  him 


all  the  arithmetic  he  will  need  in  business 
in  six  weeks.  Well,  in  the  graded 
schools,  they  take  six  years,  and  then  he 
doesn't  know  it.  However,  this  is  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  of  the 
system^  that  implacable  moloch  upon 
whose  altars  so  many  of  our  children  are 
annually  sacrificed. 

But,  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
system  or  the  proper  method  of  teaching, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  director's 
view  upon  this  point.  He  expects  the 
teacher  to  actively,  systematically,  per- 
sistently teach  the  children  the  things 
set  down  in  the  text-book. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  not 
set  down  in  the  book  which  the  director 
expects,  and  has  a  right  of  expect,  that 
the  teacher  will  zealously  teach  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  his  care.  The  habits 
of  politeness,  of  gentlemanly  deportment, 
of  neatness,  of  promptness,  of  order,  all 
those  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken  as 
being  necessary  to  the  teacher  himself. 
He  expects  him  to  teach  the  children  not 
only  by  his  example,  but  by  daily  calling 
attention  to  their  importance,  and  in- 
sisting upon  their  being  practiced  until 
they  become  fixed  habits,  characteristics, 
qualities. 

That  these  things  should  be  taught  at 
home  is  quite  true.  That  they  generally 
are  not  taught  at  home  is  unfortunately 
quite  as  true.  But  the  acquisition  of 
these  habits  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  as  im- 
portant as  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and 
that  teacher  is  derelict  in  his  duty  who 
neglects  to  teach  them  and  to  insist 
upon  them,  even  if  it  is  not  so  nominated 
in  the  bond.  For  he  stands  in  loco 
parentis^  and  he  will  one  day  be  called  to 
account  for  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his 
care,  not  as  pupils  only,  but  as,  in  a 
sense,  his  children,  for  whose  education, 
whose  character,  whose  destiny,  he  is  in 
a  large  degree  responsible.  For  instance, 
no  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
school-room  in  the  morning  without 
a  respectful  salutation  to  the  teacher 
and  his  fellows  any  more  than  he  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  a  private  house  with- 
out greating  the  inmates.  A  gentle- 
manly deportment  should  be  insisted 
on,  not  only  in  the  school-room  but  on 
the  play  ground,  and  the  pupils  should 
be  constantly  reminded  that  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  not  hoodlums. 
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Their  attitude  at  their  desks,  their 
method  of  walking,  their  deportment, 
the  neatness  and  order  of  their  books  and 
desks,  their  personal  habits  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, all  these  things  the  director  thinks 
are  quite  as  important  as  what  they 
learn  in  their  books,  some  of  them  indeed 
more  so,  for  who  would  not  prefer  to  have 
his  son  neat,  alert,  prompt,  and  well-be- 
haved, even  if  he  could  not  spell  "caout- 
chouc" or  give  the  bounderies  of  Senegam- 
bia,  than  to  have  him  with  the  text-books  at 
his  finger  ends,  yet  the  slave  of  slovenly 
habits  and  uncouth  manners? 

Never  forget,  then,  that  the  director 


viewing  you  from  the  side-walk,  judges 
you  by  what  you  can  do. 

The  director,  as  a  practical  man,  is 
not  concerned  much  about  methods,  but 
very  much  about  results.  And,  depend 
upon  it,  he  judges  a  teacher's  efficiency 
not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  book 
knowledge  he  crams  into  his  pupils' 
heads  as  by  his  success  in  turning  out 
of  his  workshop  neat,  alert,  prompt, 
good-mannered,  self-respecting,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  pride  of  their 
teacher,  the  delight  of  their  parents, and 
the  hope  of  the  generation  to  come. 
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Suppose  we  knew  a  country  in  which 
popular  education  was  mainly  in  the  con- 
trol of  committees  elected  by  a  majority 
vote: 

Suppose  that  these  committees  fairly 
represented  not  the  scholarship  and  cul- 
ture of  the  community,  or  any  practical 
experience  in  the  training  of  the  mind, 
but  the  crude  notions  of  the  voting 
majority,  which  are  not  by  knowledge 
nearly  so  competent  to  pronounce  upon  a 
scheme  of  education  as  upon  a  tarift' 
schedule: 

Suppose  that  these  committees  believe 
that  information  is  education,  and  that 
what  is  needed  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  masses  is  a  system,  working  with 
the  order  of  a  machine,  that  shall  bring 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  into  contact  with 
the  greatest  number  of  topics  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time: 

Suppose  that  these  committees  thus 
chosen  by  an  uneducated  majority,  or,  if 
you  like,  by  a  majority  that  have  passed 
through  this  machine,  have  the  selection 
of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and 
choose  or  reject  upon  their  own  examina- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates : 

Suppose  it  was  notorious  in  that  coun- 
try that,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  examiners,  and  partly 
to  the  very  low  wages  paid  to  teachers, 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  (to  whom  is 
intrusted  the  formation  of  the  minds  and 
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characters  of  the  voting  majority,  who 
are  to  elect  these  committees)  were  in- 
competent for  such  work,  were  incapable 
for  any  instruction  beyond  the  unillum- 
ined  routine  of  the  text-book  (which  is 
selected  by  the  committee  and  by  a  syn- 
dicate of  publishers),  had  not  the  quali- 
ties to  inspire  enthusiasm  for  learning,  or 
the  character  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  proper  ideal  of  life  and  of 
conduct,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them,  if  not  a  majority,  taking  the  coun- 
try through,  were,  in  fact,  ignorant 
young  girls  or  uninformed  young  men: 

Suppose  that  in  that  country  more 
was  thought  of  the  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem, of  the  machine,  than  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  operators,  or  of  their  fitness 
for  their  occupation: 

If  we  could  suppose  all  this,  could  we 
say  anything  better  about  it  than 
Wordsworth  said  to  Emerson  in  1833 
when  they  were  talking  of  America,  that 
"tuition  is  not  education,  and  that  so- 
ciety is  being  enlightened  by  a  super- 
ficial tuition,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
being  restrained  by  moral  culture?" 

There  has  been  a  great  change  since 
1833.  The  educational  machine  has  been 
wonderfully  perfected  since  then.  It  has 
drawn  into  its  revolving  and  clatter 
nearly  all  the  other  agencies — the  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  old  academies;  it 
numbers  and  grades  and  passes  along 
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the  raw  material  into  the  finished  pro- 
duct with  hardly  a  break,  and  delivers 
the  result  with  despatch,  pasted  and 
folded  for  circulation  in  society.  The 
question  that  Wordsworth  asked  as  to 
moral  culture,  may  be  put  by  for  the  mo- 
ment while  we  ask  whether  society  is  really 
being  "enlightened"  by  this  sort  of  tui- 
tion. We  have  had  now  two  generations 
of  the  successful  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine, which  is  getting  to  run  with  al- 
most automatic  precision.  No  one  can 
withhold  his  admiration  of  it.  What  an 
improvement  there  has  been  in  the 
school-house  and  all  its  apparatus!  It 
is  as  marked  as  that  of  the  pin  factory 
over  the  old  method  of  making  pins  by 
hand.  Private  initiative  is  pretty  much 
swallowed  up  in  this  splendid  Moloch  of 
education.  Do  the  voters  made  by  this 
tuition  elect  on  the  school  committees 
better  men — that  is,  men  who  understand 
the  problem  of  education  in  any  scientific 
or  even  in  any  practical  way? 

Very  likely  it  is  true  that,  taking  the 
material  we  have  to  deal  with,  a  whole- 
sale machine-like  education  is  neces- 
sary, and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  cheap.  But  are  thoughtful 
men  satisfied  with  it?  Can  we  afford 
much  longer  to  have  it  so  cheap?  Could 
the  state,  in  short,  make  a  heavy  invest- 
ment in  any  other  thing  so  profitable  to 
itself  as  in  the  real  training  of  the  minds 


of  its  citizens?  For  this,  something  is 
needed  besides  a  mechanical  system. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  elaborate  this 
idea.  But  a  suggestion  or  two  may  be 
permitted  in  the  line  of  thought  which  is 
stirring  many  anxious  minds,  the  minds 
of  many  teachers  and  educators,  who  are 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  our  system.  The  education  of  youth 
must  be  under  the  control  of  men  who 
know  what  education  is.  There  is  no 
stimulus  for  awakening  a  mind  like  the 
contact  with  another  mind  superior  to  it. 
There  is  no  way  to  create  an  ideal  of  a 
good  and  useful  life  so  powerful  as  the 
contact  with  a  high  and  noble  character. 
In  the  early  and  impressionable  years 
these  influences  of  superior  intelligence 
and  noble  character  tell  most.  The 
awakening  of  the  mind  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  the  educator  has.  Therefore, 
for  the  lowest  school  are  needed  teachers 
of  high  cultivation  and  high  aims.  And 
these  fine  qualities  will  count  for  more 
there  than  in  any  other  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  youth  into  citizenship. 
But  this  superior  ability  must  be  paid  for 
adequately.  The  safety  of  the  state, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  total  reform  of  its 
common  schools,  by  immensely  improv- 
ing the  character  of  their  teachers,  and 
by  paying  them  such  salaries  as^Twill  at- 
tract to  that  work  the  best  abilities,  jgf^:] 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  IX. 
The  B.  K.  T.  E.  Society. 


Teacher  and  pupils  met  on  Monday 
morning  with  the  sense  of  a  great  gulf 
between  this  day  and  the  preceding  Fri- 
day. Until  now  the  days  had  passed  by 
uneventfully.  A  monumental  day  had 
come  which  would  throw  its  shadow 
through  the  path  of  life.  Helen  Sargent 
had  first  stood  face  to  face  with  death  on 
that  Saturday  morning  when  she  saw  the 
Paulson  baby  die.  Theo.  dated  his  first 
grief  from  the  loss  of  Pomp.  Ala  had 
lost  her  home.  The  other  boys  and  girls 
had  had  their  own  experiences.  Happy 
life,  humdrum  life  they  had  known  be- 

*Anthor  of  Jacket  Afire. 
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fore,  but  the  real  life  only  comes  when 
we  have  stood  close  to  death  or  some 
great  sorrow  and  learned  thereby  what 
life  is. 

People  in  the  tropics  know  summer 
and  live  indolently,  thoughtlessly;  but 
they  do  not  know  a  real,  busy,  happy 
summer,  for  they  have  never  touched 
winter. 

Miss  McLeod  told  them  of  Theo.  and 
that  he  wished  to  see  them.  "I  shall 
send  three  or  four  pupils  each  day 
through  the  week.  Jack  has  already  been  ; 
Ala,  Charlie,  and  two  of  the*  smaller 
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children  may  go  to-day.  To-morrow  we 
will  send  others.  Do  not  ask  him  how 
he  is  or  mention  the  storm  unless  he 
speaks  of  it  first;  and  you  must  not  stay 
long.  Now  we  will  begin  our  school 
work. " 

At  noon  after  lunch  the  children  whom 
Lua  had  designated  went  to  call  on  the 
sick  boy.  "How  do  you  do,  Ted,"  began 
Charlie;  then  he  was  nudged  by  Ala, 
"No,  I  know  how  you  do,  we  just  came 
over  to  see  you." 

"I  say,  Ted,  Fred  has  got  the  best 
book,  beats  Indians  and  wild  stories  all 
to  pieces." 

"Have  you;  what  is  it?" 

"Oh,  I'll  or  we'll  bring  it  over  when 
you  get  well  and  read  it  together;  but 
wasn't  it  an  awful  storm — or  that  is — it 
was  in  some  places." 

"I  made  thirteen  words  out  of  the 
word  cyclone;  here  they  be,"  said  Ala, 
"con,  cone,  cloy,  cycle,  coy,  yon,  ye, 
lye,  lone,  on,  one,  only,  no." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Ted,  eagerly.  The 
storm  was  forgotten  in  the  puzzle. 

"Well,  we  must  go.  Coming  back  to 
school?" 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"That's  right." 

"You'll  all  be  ahead  of  me,  though." 

"Teacher'U  help  you  to  catch  up;  she's 
awful  good,"  said  Charlie,  loyally. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  responded  Ted,  with  a 
sigh. 

They  went  away;  only  the  small  girl 
who  had  come  with  them  remained.  "Ted." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Sallie?" 

"I  brought  you  some  of  my  strawber- 
ries," putting  the  crushed  berries,  which 
she  had  held  fast  in  her  tiny  hands,  into 
the  boy's.  She  started  toward  the  door, 
stopping  when  she  got  there  to  say, 
"Only  you  ben't  so  very  sick,  teacher 
told  us,"  and  the  visit  was  over. 

Theo.  ate  the  handful  of  wild  berries 
with  relish. 

"You  can  see  your  teacher's  thought- 
fulness  through  it  all,"  said  Grandma 
Wilder. 

nThe  days  ran  on  uneventfully,  if  real 
growing,  thoughtful  days  can  ever  be 
uneventful. 

r-  Theo.  left  Mrs.  Wilder's  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Mr.  Penley  had  his  little 
house  ready.  "Yet  it  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  accommodate  my  own  family," 
he  said  to  Matthew. 


The  latter  made  no  reply.  Later  he 
said  to  the  Buff  Cochin,  when  examining 
her  eggs,  "There,  Yellow-Top,  what  you 
acting  like  a  pig  for?  Hens  lay  to  you. 
No  sense.  Take  care  your  own,  like 
Penley.  Don't  'dopt  any.  Hatch  bime 
by,  then  take  'em  all." 

"Whom  were  you  talking  to?" 

"Mr.  Penley,  mother."  Matthew  had 
brought  a  hat  full  of  eggs  to  the  house. 

"Was  he  out  to  the  barn?" 

"No,  talking  to  old  Yellow-Top,  Pen- 
ley  by  proxy. " 

"Has  she  come  off?" 

"'Taint  time;  just  talked  to  give  her 
patience;  Penley's  house  is  finished. 
Moved  in  yesterday.'' 

"Did  he  come  for  Jack?" 

"No  room." 

"Matthew,  I  wish  we  could  have  Jack 
stay  here. " 
"Could." 

"I  mean  right  along." 
"So  do  L" 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  very  bad." 
"He'll  do." 

That  was  all  that  was  ever  said  about 
it,  and  Jack  found  a  pleasant  home  with 
these  two.  Theo.  came  back  to  school 
for  the  remaining  two  weeks  of  the 
term.  The  teacher  helped  him  each 
night  so  that  he  made  pretty  good  pro- 
gress. She  had  taught  her  children  the 
law  of  loving  kindness.  They  had  grown 
in  mind  and  heart  in  seeing  real  things 
and  reading  good  books,  and  were  de- 
lighted when  the  board  engaged  her  for 
the  fall  term. 

On  Saturday  before  school  closed  Mrs. 
Perrin,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Wilder,  Mrs. 
Sargent,  and  Lua  met  at  the  church  to 
examine  the  library.  The  cyclone  had 
prevented  their  doing  this  before.  "You 
make  a  list  of  the  books  Miss  McLead," 
said  Mrs.  Perrin  who  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Lua  took  pencil  and 
tablet,  while  Mrs.  Perrin  and  Mrs.  Wilder 
opened  the  book-case.  Mrs.  Johnson  sat 
down  by  the  teacher.  Mrs.  Sargent 
stood  near  the  door  quietly  observant  but 
too  modest  to  put  herself  in  the  fore- 
ground. "Come  Mrs.  Sargent,  Mrs.  Per- 
rin and  I  will  take  these  books  down  and 
you  give  the  titles  to  Miss  McLeod,"said 
energetic  Mrs.  Wilder,  anxious  to  have 
all  at  work.  "  'Memories  of  the  Three 
Mrs.  Judson's.'  They  were  good  women, 
weren't  they?" 
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''Yes,"  said  Lua,  smiling,  "I  believe 
so." 

''Ever  read  the  book?" 
"No." 

"It  is  safe  at  least,"  said  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent. 

"Theodosia,"  "Two  Volumes,"  "Life  of 
Adoniram  Judson." 

"These  must  have  come  from  a  Bap- 
tist church?"  said  Grandma.  "Good 
enough  but  I  don't  care  for  strictly  sec- 
tarian feed."  So  she  continued  her  com- 
ments as  Mrs.  Sargent  read  the  titles: 
"Confessions  of  Faith"  (fresh  from  a 
Presbyterian  society),  "The  Word  of 
God  Opened,"  "Life  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,"   "Life  Among  the  Mormons," 

"Where  are  your  wild  stories,"  Mrs. 
Perrin  interrupted. 

"I  have  the  one  1  borrowed."  said 
Lua. 

They  went  on  through  the  library, 
twenty-seven  books  in  all,  besides  the 
nine  already  mentioned ;  there  were  five 
memoirs,  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  a 
Greek  Testament,  Cruden's  Concordance, 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  the  story  of  a 
few  very  good,  but  short-lived  children 
■filled  four  more  volumes.  Herbert's 
poems.  History  of  the  Church,  Book  of 
Martyrs,  then  two  questionable  stories 
and  Jane  Eyre. 

"After  all,"  said  Grandma,  when  they 
had  finished  the  list,  "there  is  some- 
thing of  a  variety. 

Lua  looked  hopelessly  at  her. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
asked  Mrs.  Perrin. 

"Let  Grandma  Wilder  tell  us,"  said 
Lua. 

"I'd  say  in  a  few  minutes  what  I'd 
do  ;  I 'd  keep  the  best  of  the  Memoirs 
and  goody  stories  and  I 'd  give  the 
Greek  testament  to  some  poor  minister 
who  wants  it  ;  I 'd  put  the  books  of  ref- 
erence on  the  upper  shelf,  for  the  older 
ones  to  use  as  they  need  them,  along 
with  Herbert,  Fox  and  Paradise  Lost, 
burn  the  witch  story  and  those  two  high 
pressure  books.  The  rest  I 'd  distribute 
among  needy  families  ;  there  isn't  any- 
thing here  that  would  hold  our  boys  and 
girls  for  an  hour.  Too  old,  too  one- 
sided, or  too  unreal.  Now  if  Aunt 
Judith  should  hear  me  say  this  she  would 
be  shocked,  but  these  unreal,  good  books 
are  the  white  lies  of  fiction." 

All  knew  that  Mrs.  Wilder  was  better 


posted  than  any  of  them  and  decided  to 
follow  her  advice.  Mrs.  Perrin  with  her 
usual  economy  declared  "it  seemed  too 
bad  to  burn  such  well-bound  books. " 
Then  she  and  Mrs.  Sargent  arranged 
the  volumes  on  the  upper  shelves.  Then 
Mrs.  Johnson  spoke: 

"My  Theo.  was  so  delighted  to  think 
we  were  going  to  have  a  library  ;  I  told 
him  I  would  buy  him  what  books  he 
wished,  but  it  seems  that  Miss  McLleod 
has  interested  the  children  in  good  liter- 
ature, and  if  reading  nice  books  makes 
good  boys  and  girls  we  ought  to  have  a 
Sabbath  School  or  District  Library  ; 
then  we  should  have  a  variety  of  books 
and  the  boys  and  girls  could  draw  them 
at  any  time." 

"I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
library  and  get  Mrs.  Wilder  to  take 
charge  of  it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Sargent. 

"How  shall  we  be  able  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds?"  Mrs.  Perrin  inquired. 

"By  subscription,  by  tax,  or  in  some 
way,"  said  Mrs,  Johnson,  recklessly. 

"We  better  wait  'till  after  school  meet- 
ing in  September,  and  then  Miss  Lua  will 
be  with  us  again.  Matthew  will  be  wanting 
his  supper  now,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
more  without  money." 

"Why  did  they  send  us  these  books," 
asked  Mrs.  Perrin. 

"Why,  we  are  missionary  ground,  and 
they  sent  us  their  cast  off  books;  we 
should  have  examined  them  before  giving 
them  a  place  in  our  library." 

"But  if  we  had  been  in  need  of  clothes 
they  might  have  sent  us  a  box  of  their 
half  worn  clothing  and  we  should  have 
been  grateful." 

"No,  Mrs.  Perrin,  not  if  they  had  been 
tights,  decollete  dresses,  or  straight 
jackets,  and  I  say  that  there  are  books 
that  will  compare  with  just  that  kind  of 
clothes — showing  up  the  evil  thoughts  of 
one  man,  bringing  out  the  evil  deeds  of 
another,  or  cramping  the  mind.  That 
man  who  said  'let  me  write  the  songs  of 
a  Nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws,'  was  wise;  I  believe  if  I  could  guide 
the  reading  of  a  boy  or  girl  up  to  eighten 
it  would  take  a  very  bad  book  to  influ- 
ence them  after  that.  I  like  to  live  some 
time  in  a  book,  homestead  a  bit,  before  I 
get  my  title,  and  so  I  buy  few  books  that 
I  don't  know  or  have  not  read  just  a  little 
in.  If  you  hear  of  a  wild,  run-a-way,  ad- 
venturous boy,  you  can   readily  guess 
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what  wild,  dime  novel  literature  has  fed 
his  mind." 

The  mother  and  teacher  listened  with 
quiet  interest  to  Mrs.  Wilder,  then  they 
closed  up  the  church  and  went  home. 
That  the  teacher  had  awakened  a  new  bit 
of  literary  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
children,  even  the  most  prejudiced  parent 
must  concede.  G-randma  Wilder  said  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  as  they  parted  that  night: 
"She  is  full  of  ready  sympathy  and  keen 
perception,  and  these  are  two  essentials 
to  a  good  teacher,  so  I  don't  wonder  that 
she  is  satisfactory." 

Fannie  Sherman  came  for  Lua  the  last 
day  and  was  quite  interested  in  the  little 
band.  Lua  had  always  been  a  favorite 
with  her.  "She  is  the  teacher  of  the 
family,"  she  thought,  with  an  approving 
"I  told  you  so"  to  herself.  "She  has  her 
mother's  theory,  her  father's  broadness, 
and  her  own  self  reliance." 

After  school  they  drove  to  Mr.  Per- 
rin's.  That  gentleman  left  the  hay  cart 
which  he  was  repairing  to  visit  with  Miss 
Sherman,  while  Lua  was  busy  with  her 
preparations  to  leave  Broome  township. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Sherman;  won't 
you  have  your  horse  put  out  and  stay  to 
supper?  It  will  be  cooler  after  a  while.  " 
Mrs.  Perrin  gave  him  a  warning  look. 
"Nice  day,  isn't  it?"  he  added  quickly. 

"Lovely,  and  we  must  go  as  soon  as 
my  friend  is  ready. " 

"I  thought  you'd  want  your  time  on 
the  road,  though  of  course  you  could 
stay.  I  didn't  bake  to-day,  didn't  expect 
anyone,  but  I  suppose  I  can  find  some- 
thing to  eat  if  you  care  to  remain."  It 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Perrin 
was  not  hospitably  inclined. 

"No,  thank  you.  Did  the  storm  injure 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Perrin?" 

"We  escaped  any  serious  damage,  save 
to  crops  and  fences.  Most  of  my  meadow 
.  was  destroyed. " 

"I  thought  you  said  fifteen  acres  were 
destroyed  Nathan,  and  you  had  more 
than  seventeen  acres,"  said  Mrs.  Perrin. 

"Well,  that  is  most,  isn't  it,  Jane?  I 
had  twenty-five  acres  of  wheat;  about 
ninetern  acres  were  lodged." 

"That  field  is  eighteen  and  three- 
fourths  acres,  isn't  it?"  interrupted  his 
wife. 

"Well,  suppose  it  is,-  isn't  that  about 
nineteen?" 


"I  believe  in  being  exact,  Nathan." 

Lua  came  down  stairs  and  the  conver- 
sation ended.  Mr.  Perrin  unhitched  the 
horse  and  cramped  the  buggy.  Wilful 
DoUie  tossed  her  head  and  backed  a  lit- 
tle. Mr.  Perrin  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  conversation. 

"Nathan,  why  don't  you  look  to  your 
horse?"  Turning  to  Miss  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Perrin  continued,  "I  wish  you  could  see 
my  brothers  drive.  I  have  five  brothers^ 
and  they  all  hold  their  reins  straight  and 
tight;  no  wobbling  horses  for  them." 

"DoUie  is  spoiled;  mother  and  Brian 
pet  her,  and  I  have  her  in  poor  disci- 
pline," Miss  Sherman  hastened  to  say. 

Lua  bade  the  boys  and  Amelia  good- 
bye. "Wish  you  were  coming  back  here 
this  winter,"  said  Charlie. 

"Ma  said  if  you  was  she'd  have  to 
charge  more  for  board,  'cause  you  seem 
to  eat,"  added  Amelia. 

"Amelia,  will  you  go  in  the  house  and 
see  if  the  fire  is  burning  in  the  kitchen 
stove?"  said  her  mother. 

Aunt  Judith  had  not  been  told  of  this 
change.  "Are  you  going  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Wilder?" 

"Yes,  it  will  be  nearer." 

"Well,  I  hope  her  influence  over  you 
will  be  for  good.  It  will,  if  you  work 
and  pray  for  spiritual  growth.  Is  there 
any  of  that  in  Brandon,  Miss  Sherman?" 

"Any  of  what?"  Miss  Sherman  had 
been  talking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrin  and 
had  not  heard  the  conversation  of  the 
others. 

"Any  spiritual  awakening.    I  suppose 
you  attended  the  revivals  last  spring?" 
"Not  often." 

"You  didn't."  Mrs.  Perrin  looked 
shocked.  "Don't  you  attend  all  the 
church  services?"  she  inquired. 

"If  I  did  I  should  have  to  give  up  my 
school.  A  large  majority  of  them  are 
attendants  at  church,  but  this  I  leave 
with  their  parents,  only  drawing  them 
to  me  in  day  and  Sunday  school.  I  can- 
not drive  them  to  heaven,  even  through 
the  fields  of  learning,  I  can  only  lead 
them  or  better  still  let  them  walk  with 
me.  Two  of  my  girls  who  failed  to  pass 
this  spring  had  gone  to  every  church 
entertainment,  religious  and  otherwise, 
and  were  as  gay  over  their  socials  and  a 
Gypsy  entertainment  which  the  church 
gave  as  tbey  would  have  been  over  any 
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society  event.  There  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  religious  dissipation,  we  have  too 
much  theoretical  and  too  little  practical 
Christianity. " 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Perrin. " 

"Why,  Nathan,"  began  Mrs.  Perrin, 
but  fearing  another  argument,  the  girls 
started  homeward. 

"Who  are  the  most  disputatious  chil- 
dren in  your  school?"  asked  Fannie. 

"Amelia  and  Charlie  Perrin,"  Lua  re- 
plied. 

"Here  again  home  influence  is  felt  in 
the  school-room.  I  am  glad  you  are  go- 
ing to  stay  with  dear  Grandma  Wilder; 
you  will  get  so  much  from  her." 

"I  love  her  dearly,"  said  Lua. 

A  happy  little  laugh  and  G-randma 
herself  came  out  from  the  corner  where 
she  and  Jack  had  been  waiting  for  them 
to  come  along. 

"We  saw  you  coming;  Jack  said  he'd 
come  and  tell  you  to  stop  to  supper,  but 
I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  say  it  strong 
enough;  Ted  is  there  and  so  anxious  to 
have  you  come  in." 

The  cordial  invitation  was  accepted 
and  the  girls  spent  a  happy  hour. 

"I  wonder  how  many  arrangements 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  capable  of? 
There  are  so  many  societies  each  repre- 
sented by  four  or  five  letters  now."  This 
from  Miss  Sherman  as  they  set  at  the 
table,  glad  and  full  of  earnestness. 

"Grandma  and  teacher  have  started 
another,  the  B.  K.  T.  E." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  Ted. 
Miss  Sherman  smiled  knowingly  at  Jack, 
who  promptly  answered,  "Be  Kind  To 
Everyone. " 

"Does  Miss  Sherman  know  every  one?" 
asked  Lua. 

"Very  nearly,  I  have  taught  in  this 
county  twenty  years  and  am  thirty-six 
years  old  to-day. " 

The  boys  looked  almost  pityingly  at 
her. 

"Are  you  happy?"  asked  Ted  slowly. 

"Quite,"  and  Miss  Sherman  laughed. 
It  does  seem  old,  we  drag  along  through 
the  years  slowly  up  to  ten,  then  w^  go 
more  slowly  to  twenty  for  we  begin  to 
think  about  life;  from  twenty  to  thirty 
we  travel  just  fast  enough  to  enjoy  it; 
from  thirty  to  forty  we  begin  to  get  a 
little  dizzy,  but  life  is  life,  and  I'm  not 


sorry  yet  that  I  began  my  journey  thirty- 
six  years  ago. " 

"And  from  forty  to  seventy  it  is  a 
regular  toboggan  slide, "  Grandma  con- 
tinued. "You  can't  stop  and  take  a  look 
at  the  distance  you  have  come  for  you 
have  got  to  be  looking  ahead  till  you  get 
to  the  foot  at  seventy,  and  then  if  you 
are  permitted  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  you  can  have  time  to  stand  off  one 
side  and  look  back  and  warn  others;  only 
they  hardly  ever  stop  till  they  get  down 
the  hill." 

Theo.  looked  at  grandma  admiringly. 

"I  wish  I  had  known  you  were  so 
nice,  years  ago,"  he  said. 

Once  more  the  girls  were  on  their 
homeward  way,  and  vacation  had  begun 
in  district  Number  Four. 

Theo.  made  frequent  visits  to  Mrs. 
Wilder.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fall, 
before  school  began,  his  father  gave  him 
another  pony.  The  boy  rode  over  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  Charlie  and  Fred  and  to  return 
the  "Merry-go-Round. "  "Liked  it  ever 
so  much,  but  our  hired  man  gave  me  a 
jolly  book  to  read  Sunday,  a  pirate 
story." 

"The  kind  Miss  McLeod  likes?" 

"No,  Charlie,  maybe  not;  it  isn't  a  de- 
tective story,  but  it  is  wild  enough, 
though." 

The  Perrin  boys  had  been  working 
hard  but  they  had  read  something  worth 
reading  every  Sunday.  This  book  that 
Ted  mentioned  fired  their  imagination 
and  curiosity  and  they  wanted  to  read 
it.  Theo.  had  it  with  him  and  willingly 
loaned  it  to  them.  Jack  was  vexed  when 
he  heard  of  it  but  wisely  concluded  not 
to  say  anything,  if  no  more  were  brought 
and  read  until  school  began.  He  would 
not  read  a  word.  Reading  bad  books  is 
a  species  of  intemperance.  It  breaks 
out  occasionally  after  the  reader  con- 
siders himself  reformed. 

Fred  and  Charlie  read  this  book,  but 
Jack  took  Mrs.  Wilder  into  his  confidence 
and  she  sent  them  home  from  Sunday- 
school  with  "Cud jo's  Cave,"  as  Lua  had 
asked  her  to  keep  watch  over  her  boys. 
No  more  evil  books  were  read  and  our 
teacher's  influence,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  dear  old  lady,  friend  to  all  boys  and 
girls,  was  felt  by  her  pupils  throughout 
the  long  vacation. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Professional  Work  at  tJtie  County  Institute. 

Supt.  A.  C.  Butler,  of  the  Kewanee, 
III,  schools,  writes  us  the  following  let- 
ter, which  we  have  sent  around  to  a 
number  of  the  county  superintendents 
for  their  opinions.  Mr.  Butler  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  institutes  in  this 
state  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  committee  that  revised  the  state 
course  of  study: 

Kewanee,  III.,  April  30,  1895. 
Friend  Brown:  I  have  read  again  Presi- 
dent Cook's  address,  "Modern  Educational 
Movements,"  with  a  view  to  having  my  teach- 
ers make  a  study  of  it,  at  teachers'  meeting 
Saturday. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  it  could  be  printed  in 
connection  with  your  article  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Journal,  referred  to  in  the 
address,  and  brought  before  teachers  through 
the  county  superintendents,  it  might  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good. 

For  several  years  I  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing with  pedagogy  at  the  summer  institutes. 
As  a  rule  the  superintendent  recommends  a 
book,  as  Page  or  Morgan  or  something  else,  as 
a  basis  for  work.  Perhaps  in  a  class  of  two 
hundred  teachers  there  may  be  twenty  books. 
The  instructor  is  expected  to  supply  in  some 
way  the  deficiency;  of  course  littlecan  be  done 
of  real  benefit  to  the  teachers.  If  superin- 
tendents could  only  be  made  to  think  so,  no 
better  thing  at  this  time  could  be  done  than  to 
set  the  teachers  to  studying  the  address.  It 
would  furnish  a  week's  work,  would  cost  but 
little.  The  teachers  would  buy  it,  whereas 
they  will  not  buy  Page  or  White  just  for  the 
institute. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  address  and 
article  in  the  form  of  a  hand-book  for  use  in 
the  summer  institutes  the  coming  season. 
This  of  course  is  merely  a  suggestion. 

Most  sincerely, 
A.  C.  Butler. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Butler  adds: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  circular  or  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Raab  "The  Individual  Pupil" 
could  go  along  with  Mr.  Cook's  address  into 
the  summer  institutes  and  the  teachers  be  held 
to  a  careful  study  of  them,  something  good 
would  be  the  result. 

Merely  to  send  out  the  pamphlet  or  hand- 
book to  be  distributed  among  the  teachers  to 
be  r^ad  by  them  or  not  would  not  amount  to 
much. 

The  county  superintendents  would  have  to 
see  enough  in  the  address  to  induce  them  to 
order  and  pay  for  enough  copies  to  supply  the 
teachers,  and  then  to  hold  them  in  some  way 
to  a  study  of  it.     And  why  not  something  of 


this  sort  at  this  time  ?  The  threadbare  topics 
pertaining  to  methods  of  teaching  and  disci- 
pline have  been  gone  over  year  after  year,  and 
like  the  poor  they  are  always  with  us;  but  in. 
the  address  named  there  is  something  stimu- 
lating, something  that  prompts  to  research 
and  further  study,  and  in  every  way  well 
worthy  a  thoughtful  study  for  a  week  or  more. 

Very  cordially, 

A.  C.  Butler. 

Much  of  the  so-called  professional  work 
done  in  institutes  is  absolutely  worth- 
less. Especially  is  this  so  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  by  a  mechanical  teacher 
to  teach  the  wooden,  mechanical  psychol- 
ogy which  they  get  from  the  text- books. 
Not  that  the  text-books  are  so  much  to 
blame,  but  because  these  instructors  do 
not  know  the  subject  of  which  the  text- 
book treats.  A  good  many  people 
learned  long  ago  that  the  general  run  of 
text-books  in  psychology  are  of  very 
little  service  to  any  one  in  learning  what 
the  teacher  most  needs  to  know  of  edu- 
cational psychology.  Then,  too,  the 
average  institute  lecture  on  school  man- 
agement and  methods  of  instruction  has 
become  a  stock  affair  to  all  except  the 
novices.  Mr.  Butler's  suggestion  is 
unique  but  the  more  we  think  of  it  the 
more  there  appears  in  it.  A  week's 
study  of  this  address  under  good  leader- 
ship will  give  to  the  capable  and  serious- 
minded  teachers  a  view  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  as  it  is  today  and  the 
trend  of  the  present  movements,  which 
will  give  them  a  new  view  of  their  rela- 
tions and  of  the  work  itself  that  will  be 
an  inspiration.  The  fact  is  that  so  many 
of  our  good,  capable  teachers  are  so 
walled  in  by  the  requirements  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  outlines  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  examinations  upon 
these  outlines,  monthly  and  final,  that 
they  have  neither  time  nor  impulse  to 
look  over  the  wall  to  see  how  what  they 
are  doing  is  related  to  the  social  order  of 
which  the  school  is  a  part.  This  address 
by  President  Cook  shows  what  this  rela- 
tion is  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style  and 
in  an  attractive  spirit  and  manner. 

By  another  year,  the  progressivecounty 
superintendents    will   want  to  make  a 
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week's  study  in  the  institute  of  Dr.  Har- 
ris' report  on  Correlation.  This  would 
follow  very  naturally  the  study  of  the 
general  survey  made  by  President  Cook 
in  this  address. 

The  Public  School  Journal  has  a  few 
copies  of  this  address  in  pamphlet  form 
of  vest-pocket  size,  which  we  will  send  to 
any  one  who  will  ask  for  it,  and  enclose 
six  cents  in  postage  stamps,  the  cost  of 
printing  and  postage.  G.  P.  B. 


The  Psychology  of  Primary  Reading. 
TI. 

In  a  former  article  the  resemblance 
between  learning  to  talk  ?nd  learning  to 
read  was  pointed  out.  The  conclusion  of 
that  paper  brought  us  to  the  point  in  the 
discussion  where  the  necessity  of  arous- 
ing the  child's  interest  in  the  thing  to  be 
learned  was  affirmed. 

Judging  from  what  is  said  by  some 
writers,  it  almost  seems,  that  teachers 
are  about  to  separate  into  classes,  one 
of  which  makes  much  of  interest  as  an 
incentive  to  learning,  and  the  other  looks 
upon  it  with  distrust,  since  it  appeals  to 
feeling  rather  than  duty,  and  makes  de- 
sire a  substitute  for  will.  But  this  is 
only  a  seeming,  which  is  the  temporary 
result  of  a  superficial  discussion  of  Her- 
bart's  doctrine  of  interest  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting. 

The  more  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
earnest  seekers  of  the  truth  will  be  that 
there  is  nothing  of  much  value  done  by 
any  one  in  this  world,  whether  child  or 
man,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  the  do- 
ing of  it.  All  other  acts  are  mechanical 
and  perfunctory.  Our  reliance  upon  in- 
terest will  increase  as  we  come  to  know 
better  what  the  word  signifies,  and  how 
the  mind  grows.  Interest  is  a  feeling  of 
worthiness  to  the  self  of  that  in  which 
the  feeling  centers.  We  do  not  mean 
moral  worthiness  alone.  It  may  mean 
worth  in  giving  pleasure  or  in  increasing 
our  knowledge.  Consciousness  of  worthi- 
ness to  the  self  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
will  awaken  interest.  The  work  of  edu- 
cation is  to  substitute  higher  conceptions 
of  worthiness,  step  by  step,  as  the  child 
grows  in  knowledge  and  power.  The 
earliest  kind  of  interest  awakened  is  that 
which  sees  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  object. 
The  former  prompts  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  object,  the  other  to  its  avoidance. 


The  feeling  of  "ought"  or  "duty"  is 
attended  with  a  very  lively  interest, 
especially  in  the  young.  It  is  a  higher 
conception  of  worth  to  the  self  than  is  the 
realizing  of  mere  pleasure  or  the  avoid- 
ance of  mere  pain.  Indeed  our  interest 
in  the  higher  idea  of  worth  may  prompt 
to  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  pain  as 
the  road  to  the  realization  of  this  better 
self,  our  true  being.  Look  at  it  any  way 
we  will  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
of  interest.  We  change  our  conceptions 
of  what  is  of  worth  to  us  as  our  education 
advances,  but  we  always  have  interest 
in  what  we  deem  of  worth. 

In  the  lowest  grades,  the  child  must 
feel  that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  of  worth 
to  him  or  he  has  no  interest  in  the  doing 
(directly  or  indirectly). 

The  lowest  grade  of  interest  is  in  the 
gratification  of  physical  pleasures  or  in 
the  avoidance  of  physical  pain.  A  higher 
grade  is  that  which  curiosity  prompts.  A 
still  higher  is  that  which  the  conception 
of  duty  to  others  awakens.  The  highest 
interest  of  all  is  that  which  prompts  to 
the  fullest  realization  of  one's  self.  A 
perfect  manhood  or  womanhood  may  be 
thought  to  be  of  the  greatest  worth  to  the 
self.  The  Son  of  Man  gave  utterance  to 
this  aspiration  in  the  injunction  to  be 
perfect  as  the  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
fect. We  have  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  in- 
terest, those  of  the  higher  rank  control- 
ing  those  of  the  lower.  In  one's  growth 
from  infancy  to  manhood  or  womanhood, 
one  passes  from  lower  to  higher  orders 
of  interest.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
for  a  teacher  to  suppose  that  a  child  can 
be  educated  without  arousing  his  inter- 
est. As  his  education  advances  his  in- 
terests will  rise  from  those  of  the  lower 
to  those  of  the  higher  grades.  It  is  the 
chief  function  of  the  teacher  to  help  the 
child  to  substitute  higher  sta»ndards  of 
worthiness  for  the  lower. 

We  have  thought  best  to  make  this 
brief  reference  to  this  subject  of  interest 
because  of  the  discussion  that  is  now  go- 
ing on,  in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  there  is  danger  of  placing  too  much 
reliance  upon  interest  in  our  educational 
practice.  The  error  is,  rather,  in  failing 
to  lead  the  child  from  the  lower  interests 
that  center  in  physical  pleasure  and  pain 
to  the  higher  interests,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers  makes  this 
possible. 
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U  Iri.tea;3hing  the  child  to  read,  it  must  be- 
come iaterested  in  the  new  form  or  dress 
that  his  thoughts  are  to  take  on.  Now  a 
low  grade  of  interest  can  be  awakened  in 
these  new  word-forms  by  setting  up  some 
anticipafua  of  pleasures  to  result  from 
the  learning  of  them.  The  crudest  of 
these  are  gratification  of  the  appetites  as 
a  reward  for  learning  new  words.  The 
m  .istery  of  the  word  is  conceived  to  be  of 
worth  to  the  child  because  it  will  bring 
him  sweetmeats,  fruit,  physical  liberty, 
or  other  privilege.  There  is  no  organic 
relation  between  the  task  performed  and 
the  pleasure  conferred.  The  interest  in 
the  learning  is  secondary.  The  primary 
interest  is  in  the  reward. 

A  higher  grade  of  interest  is  that  felt 
in  view  of  class  standing,  or  pleasing  the 
teacher,  or  a  favorable  report  to  parents, 
and  the  like.  The  interest  in  learning 
the  word  is  still  secondary  to  the  inter- 
est in  the  reward,  but  the  connection 
between  the  learning  and  the  reward  is 
closer  and  more  in  the  natural  order  of 
sequence 

A  still  higher  order  of  interest  is  called 
curiosity.  A  dif!i3ulty  is  presented  which 
the  learner  desires  to  overcome.  We 
wish  to  know  just  how  the  thing  is. 
What  is  the  truth  about  it.  This  is 
probably  as  high  an  order  of  interest  as 
the  elementary  school  can  awaken  and 
maintain.  Now,  there  may  be  instances 
in  which  the  very  lowest  order  of  inter- 
est is  the  only  one  that  the  child  can  feel. 
But  the  normal  child  of  school  age  has 
an  awakened  curiosity.  The  skillful 
teacher  is  she  who  knows  how  to  handle 
this  curiosity  so  as  not  to  blunt  it.  There 
are  many  devices  that  have  been  pub- 
lished for  keeping  the  curiosity  alive  un- 
til the  problem  with  which  the  child 
starts  is  solved.  The  ever  recurring 
problem  in  primary  reading  is,  what  is 
the  sight-form  which  corresponds  to  the 
sound-form  which  the  child  already 
knows?  "How  does  the  chalk  say  what 
the  tongue  says?" 

Now,  while  there  are  some  devices  that 
will  keep  the  curiosity  awake  longer  than 
others,  the  teacher  is  infinitely  superior 
to  any  device.  Whether  it  be  the  alpha- 
bet method,  or  the  phonic,  the  word,  or 
the  sentence  method  that  is  used,  it  is 
the  teacher's  skill  in  making  the  pupil 
feel  that  what  she  is  trying  to  teach  him 
is  worth  something  to  him  that  deter- 


mines how  long  and  laborious  is  to  be 
the  process  of  learning  enough  of  the 
new  symbols  to  read  with  some  facility 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  child's  vocab- 
ulary. 

Now,  while  good  teaching  requires 
that  a  lively  interest  shall  be  felt  by  the 
pupil  in  solving  each  new  problem  for 
the  first  time — such  as  the  mastery  of  a 
new  word,  for  instance — the  fixing  of 
this  new  knowlege  often  requires  not  a 
little  drill.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  associate 
a  high  order  of  interest  with  drill.  The 
child  must  do  it  because  it  is  required; 
it  is  the  thing  to  do;  "it  is  business." 
Any  teaching  in  any  grade  that  does  not 
repeatedly  enforce  this  lesson  is  flabby 
and  weak  and  a  positive  injury  to  the 
child.  It  is  the  cold,  raw  atmosphere  of 
drudgery,  but  "blessed  be  drudgery." 
This  is  one  of  the  educational  beatitudes. 
It  is  expressed  in  another  form  in  one  of 
the  oldest  books  of  the  human  race:  "By 
the  sweat  of  his  face  shall  man  eat  bread." 
Our  forefathers  judged  it  to  be  a  curse, 
but  we  have  discovered  it  to  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

The  fatal  criticism  that  holds  against 
so  many  of  the  reform  methods,  is  that 
they  try  to  bring  the  child  on  in  his  edu- 
cation, both  at  home  and  in  school,  with- 
out subjecting  him  to  drudgery. 

The  rational  reform  seeks  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  interest- 
ing, but  that  formal,  machanical  phase 
of  it  which  must  be  mastered,  because  it 
is  formal  and  mechanical,  must  be  made 
automatic,  or  habit,  by  the  drudgery  of 
drill  in  which  the  child  holds  himself  to 
his  task  by  pure  force  of  will. 


Freedom  of  the  Will." 

It  would  seem  that  this  subject  had  been 
discussed  till  everybody  was  cloyed,  and  would 
ask  for  a  rest,  but  it  comes  up  in  all  its  new- 
ness and  in  its  oldness  In  the  "Committee  of 
Fifteen,"  and  we  are  to  have  the  whole  con- 
troversy over  again.  However  we  may  decide 
the  question,  whether  for  or  against  freedom, 
the  world  will  move  on  jast  the  same,  and  we 
shall  be  governed  by  eternal  law  that  is  above 
and  beyond  us.  It  has  never  yet  been  settled 
what  freedom  of  the  will  is,  nor  even  what  will 
is.  No  one  had  supposed  that  Herbart  denied 
freedom  of  the  will,  till  Dr.  ■Harris  questioned 
it.  All  the  educational  journals  and  writers 
on  education  have  been  lauding  Herbart  to  the 
skies  and  placing  him  in  the  front  ranks  of 
educational  progress.  But  now  he  receives  a 
set-back  from  Dr.  Harris  and  we  are  at  sea 
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again.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  will  is  the 
important  factor  in  education  can  we  teach 
morals  if  its  freedom  is  denied? 

J.  Fairbanks. 

There  are  some  questions  that  are 
never  settled  for  any  thoughtful  man 
until  he  settles  them  for  himself.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  settling  them  by 
authority.  The  question  raised  by  the 
Cleveland  discussion  was  whether  Her- 
bart  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He 
certainly  does  not  deny  it  as  he  under- 
stands freedom  and  will.  Another  man 
who  defines  will  differently  may  deny 
that  Herbart  recognizes  a  free  will,  as 
he  himself  understands  will.  And  yet 
we  all  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
because  we  hold  ourselves  and  others 
responsible  for  conduct. 


What  Is  a  Fraction? 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  Superintendent 
Oreenwood  seem  to  hold  different  opin- 
ions about  the  ease  with  which  children 
learn  fractions.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  on  correlation  shows  this 
difference  very  clearly.  It  arises  from 
two  different  uses  of  the  word  '  'fraction.  " 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  a  unit  is 
thought  to  be  one  object,  as  an  apple,  a 
chair,  etc.  One  half  of  an  apple  is  one 
of  its  two  equal  parts.  The  two  in  { 
shows  the  quality  of  the  unit  one.  So  in 
I  of  a  pear,  the  three  indicates  the  kind 
of  units  that  make  the  two.  Two  thirds 
and  two  horses  differ  in  that  the  quality 
of  the  units  is  thirds  in  the  one  case  and 
horses  in  the  other.  In  this  case  f  is 
merely  a  symbol  to  show  that  the  units 
that  make  the  2  are  of  the  quality  called 
thirds.  The  2  units  are  as  really  integral 
numbers  as  are  2  horses  or  2  of  any  other 
kind  of  things.  In  other  words,  it  is 
always  supposed  that  there  is  an  object 
or  unit  which  can  be  divided  into  smaller 
objects  or  units,  after  the  manner  of  de- 
nominate numbers.  One  bushel  is  four 
pecks,  which  are  thirty  tv^o  (\ud,vis>^  which 
are  sixty-four  pints.  So  one  equals  two 
halves,  or  three  thirds,  or  four  fourths, 
etc.  The  units  are  all  concrete  or  quali- 
tative in  both  cases. 

But  in  a  fraction  proper,  it  is  quantity 
exclusively  and  not  quality  at  all  that  is 
expressed.  This  quality  is  always  a 
ratio  of  one  or  more  units  to  other  one  or 
more  units. 


The  fraction  f  in  this  sense  is  not  2 
units  of  the  quality  called  thirds,  but  it 
is  the  ratio  of  two  units  to  three  units. 
To  think  this  ratio  is  a  different  and 
much  more  difficult  act  than  to  think  two 
having  the  quality  or  attributes  called 
thirds,  or  bushels,  or  apples,  etc.  ;  as  two 
of  thirds,  two  of  bushels,  etc. 

In  the  pure  fraction  the  child  must 
think  three  units  and  also  two  units,  and 
then  hold  them  together  in  mind  in  what 
we  may  call  their  factor  or  multiple  re- 
lation to  each  other.  What  multiple  of 
two  is  three?  And  this  is  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  by 
a  simple  number  at  all,  but  is  left  unde- 
termined in  the  symbol  f .  Such  a  con- 
ception of  fractions  requires  maturity 
equal  to  that  of  most  pupils  in  the  6th  or 
7th  grade.  But  the  other  idea  of  a  frac- 
tion which  is  not  a  fraction  at  all,  but 
merely  another  form  of  integers,  can  be 
introduced  very  early  in  the  child's  school 
education.  Most  children  know  what  is 
meant  by  \  or  ^  of  an  apple  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  school,  and  the 
symbols  of  these  fractions,  so  called,  can 
be  learned  nearly  as  soon  as  those  of 
integers. 

What  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
fractions  thus  considered  are  only  an- 
other phase  of  denominate  numbers,  and 
we  must  wait  on  the  development  of  the 
reason  for  the  learning  of  the  fraction  as 
a  symbol  of  ratio.  G.  P.  B. 


The  Flying  Grasshopper. 

The  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright 
down  in  the  big  pasture.  Graceful  but- 
terflies floated  lightly  from  one  nodding 
clover  head  to  another,  stopping  long 
enough  for  a  sip  of  honey  from  their 
dainty  pink  cups,  then  sailing  away  to 
the  next  blossom. 

The  grass  was  alive  with  grasshoppers 
of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  from  the  little 
greenjacket  with  his  modest  hop,  to  the 
big  winged  grasshopper,  who  went  flying 
noisily  from  place  to  place. 

There  was  one  flying  grasshopper  which 
seemed  larger  and  flew  higher  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  the  little  greenjacket 
who  was  watching  him  was  so  filled  with 
admiration  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
him,  when  the  flying  grasshopper  hap- 
pened to  alight  near  by. 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Grasshopper,"  he  said,  "how 
happy  you  must  be  to  be  able  to  fly  so 
much  higher  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 
It  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  the  leader 
of  your  race. " 

Now  the  flying  grasshopper  had  never 
thought  about  his  flying  before,  except 
as  a  means  of  getting  where  he  wanted 
to  be,  but  the  words  of  the  little  green- 
jacket  set  him  to  thinking  about  it;  and 
when  grasshoppers  get  to  thinking  about 
their  own  smartness,  they  are  very  apt 
to  get  into  trouble  before  long.  Instead 
of  being  grateful  for  the  power  to  fly  so 
high  and  far  and  rejoicing  that  he  could 
have  the  honor  of  being  a  leader  among 
grasshoppers,  he  began  to  think  himself 
much  better  than  he  really  was,  and 
longed  for  honors  that  were  far  beyond 
his  reach. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  am  not  just  as  good 
as  those  butterflies,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"my  brown  wings  with  their  yellow 
edges  are  quite  as  pretty,  and  as  long  as 
theirs.  I  will  just  pretend  I  am  a  but- 
terfly and  make  a  great  sensation  among 
the  clovers,  and  no  one  will  ever  know 
but  what  I  really  am  a  butterfly." 

So  he  began  flying  past  a  bunch  of 
clover  blossoms,  first  one  way,  then  back 
again,  over  and  over.  He  flew  so  fast 
and  made  so  much  noise  about  it,  that 
the  clover  blossoms  had  their  heads  quite 
turned. 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  butterfly?" 
asked  one  clover  blossom  of  its  next 
neighbor. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply,  "he 
goes  faster  than  any  butterfly  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  You  can  actually  hear  him 
fly,  he  goes  so  fast. " 

"Do  not  be  deceived,  my  children," 
said  the  old  apple  tree  that  grew  near  by, 
"he  is  not  a  butterfly,  he  is  only  a  flying 
grasshopper,  trying  to  pass  himself  off 
for  a  butterfly. " 

The  little  clover  blossoms  could  not  un- 
derstand how  this  could  be,  but  they  were 
loving,  trusting,  little  clovers,  and  did  not 
think  they  knew  better  than  their  elders, 
as  some  littleclovers  might  have  thought, 
so  they  answered  gently: 

"Dear  apple  tree,  we  know  you  are 
very  wise  and  good,  and  so  we  know  that 
whatever  you  say  must  be  so,  but  how 
could  we  ever  have  told  that  this  bril- 
liant, dashing  fellow  is  not  really  what 
he  pretends  to  be?" 


"There  are  two  ways  by  which  you 
can  tell  whether  anyone  is  really  what 
he  pretends  to  be.  The  first  way  is  to  see 
whether  he  keeps  his  position  easily,  or 
has  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  it.  Now 
this  grasshopper  wtiom  you  thought  a 
butterfly  has  to  work  so  hard  to  keep 
himself  in  the  air  that  he  makes  a  great 
rattle  and  clatter  whenever  he  flies;  a 
true  flight  is  a  noiseless,  easy  one.  The 
second  test  is  to  notice  what  their  real 
tastes  and  habits  are.  If  you  watch  this 
imposter  you  will  see  that  he  always 
comes  to  rest  on  the  ground;  he  never 
lights  on  a  blossom.  He  don't  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  honey  in  a  flower^ 
and  he  would  not  want  any  if  he  did." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  dear  apple- 
tree,"  said  the  clovers.  "What  should 
we  do  without  your  wise  counsel  to  guide 
us?" 

Just  then  the  flying  grasshopper  went 
by  again.  But  this  time  the  clovers 
did  not  nod  their  pretty  heads  at  him. 
They  held  their  heads  up  very  stiffly  and 
called  after  him.  "You  need  not  try  to 
put  on  so  many  airs;  you  are  only  a 
grasshopper  at  best." 

When  the  grasshopper  heard  that  he 
was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  came  to 
the  ground  with  a  thump,  and  then  he 
began  to  think  what  he  would  do  next, 
for  he  saw  he  could  not  pass  himself  off 
for  a  butterfly  after  all. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "it  is  much  too  hard  work  try- 
ing to  be  a  butterfly.  I  haven't  worked 
so  hard  all  summer  as  I  have  this 
afternoon.  I  will  go  back  to  the  grass- 
hoppers and  be  their  king.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  the  king  of  the  grasshop- 
pers than  to  be  only  an  ordinary  butter- 
fly."  So  he  flew  back  to  the  grasshoppers 
saying,  "I  am  come  to  be  your  king. 
But  he  found  things  changed.  While  he 
was  trying  to  be  a  butterfly,  he  had  quite 
looked  down  on  his  old  friends  and  would 
not  recognize  them,  and  now  they  all 
gave  him  the  cold  shoulder. 

"You  might  have  been  our  king,"  said 
one  of  the  grasshoppers,  "if  you  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  high  position 
for  which  nature  fitted  you.  But  you 
were  not  content  to  fill  your  place,  and 
now  that  you  have  failed  in  trying  to  fill 
a  place  in  which  you  did  not  belong,  you 
need  not  expect  we  are  going  to  receive 
you  as  our  king." 
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"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  flying  grass- 
hopper, "I  have  thrown  away  my  chance 
to  be  of  importance  in  the  world  by  my 
foolish  pride  and  discontent.  I  could 
not  be  a  butterfly,  and  now  I  cannot  even 
be  king  of  grasshoppers.  I  wish  I  were 
dead."  And  just  as  he  said  the  words 
the  old  white  hen  gobbled  him  up,  so 
that  his  last  wish  at  least  was  gratified. 

Emma  Theo.  Graves. 


Nature  Study  in  First  Grade. 

V. 

THE  CHICKEN. 

At  what  time  of  day  do  chickens  go  to 
their  high  beds?  (About  as  soon  as  the 
sun  goes  down.)  Do  we  hear  from  them 
at  all  during  the  night?  (The  old  rooster 
crows  occasionally  to  let  us  know  that  he 
is  all  right.)  How  early  in  the  morning 
do  chickens  get  up?  (In  the  summer 
time,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  light. 
In  the  winter,  they,  like  ourselves,  hate 
to  get  up  into  the  cold,  so  they  stay  on 
their  beds  sometimes  until  after  sunrise.) 
Can  you  think  of  any  other  reason  why 
they  do  not  get  up,  or  get  down,  rather, 
earlier  in  the  winter?  They  have  to  be 
fed  in  the  winter  time,  by  the  farmer. 
There  are  no  bugs,  or  worms,  or  vegeta- 
bles to  which  they  may  help  themselves, 
so  they  might  just  as  well  sleep  as  to 
walk  around  doing  nothing.  What  are 
they  fed,  in  the  winter  time?  Did  you 
ever  notice  how  the  hen  eats  the  corn? 
[The  teacher  can  feed  the  one  she  has  at 
school.]  What  did  she  do?  (Picked  up 
the  kernels  very  fast,  with  her  bill.) 
What  kind  of  a  bill  has  she?  (It  is  hard.) 
Is  that  well?  Why?  (It  is  strong.) 
Why  does  she  need  a  strong  bill?  (It  is 
pointed.)  Why  is  this  a  good  thing? 
The  upper  mandible  is  curved.  Is  it 
better  so?  Why?  Notice  the  shape  of 
the  lower  mandible.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?  The  bill  has  sharp  edges.  Is 
this  well?  (Yes,  the  chicken  can  cut  off 
pieces  of  leaves,  grass,  etc.,  very  easily 
with  such  sharp  knives.  She  can  cut 
them  off  as  fast  as  she  can  swallow  them.) 
What  other  animals  did  we  find  swallow- 
ing food  very  rapidly?  (Cow  and  sheep.) 
But  was  this  the  last  we  heard  of  this 
poorly  chewed  food?  (No,  they  re-chew 
their  grass,  hay,  etc.,  as  a  cud.)  Have 
you  ever  seen  chickens  chewing  a  cud? 


(They  do  not.)  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
why  a  chicken  does  not  chew  its  food. 
With  what  do  we  chew  our  food?  (Teeth. ) 
What  kind  of  teeth  has  the  chicken? 
Very  carefully  open  the  hen's  mouth  and 
the  children  will  see  that  she  has  no 
teeth.  Then  why  does  the  chicken  not 
chew  its  food?  What  becomes  of  the 
corn  that  it  takes  into  its  mouth?  (It 
swallows  it.)  How  many  have  ever 
watched  the  dressing  of  a  chicken?  Did 
you  see  its  crop?  Feel  right  here  on  our 
hen.  That  is  its  crop  that  you  feel.  The 
food  that  it  swallows  goes  first  into  that. 
I  have  here  the  crop  of  a  chicken.  We 
will  open  it  and  see  what  we  find.  [There 
is  nothing  repulsive  about  this  to  the 
children,  as  all  have  seen  dressed  chick- 
ens, and  many  have  watched  the  process 
of  preparing  them  for  the  table.]  Now 
the  corn,  grass,  etc.,  stay  in  the  crop 
until  they  are  very  well  soaked,  then 
they  pass  on  to  the  gizzard.  Do  you 
know  the  gizzard?  It  is  the  chicken's 
stomach.  Here  is  one.  Feel  of  it.  It 
is  very  thick  and  tough.  We  will  open 
it  carefully.  [Peel  so  as  to  leave  the 
inner  sack  intact.]  What  kind  of  a  coat 
is  this  outer  coat?  (Strong  and  thick.) 
We  will  open  the  inner  coat.  What  do 
you  see?  (The  food  ground  fine,  and 
some  pebbles.)  Take  hold  of  this  inner 
sack.  (It  is  tough  and  elastic.)  Where 
is  the  door  through  which  the  soaked 
corn  comes  into  the  stomach?  When  it 
gets  inside  of  this  mill  it  is  thrown  back 
and  forth  with  the  stones  and  becomes 
very  fine,  as  you  see.  From  this  food 
the  chicken's  blood,  flesh,  fat,  and  feath- 
ers are  made,  and  its  muscles  and  bones 
are  repaired. 

Name  other  things  that  the  chicken 
eats  in  the  winter?  And  in  the  summer 
time  what?  Where  do  they  find  the 
bugs,  spiders,  etc.?  How  catch  them? 
[Children  watch  chickens  and  see.  J 
Where  do  the  chickens  find  the  worms? 
(In  the  ground).  How  get  them  out? 
(With  their  sharp  toes.)  Did  you  ever 
see  a  chicken  scratch  for  worms  or  seeds? 
With  which  foot  did  it  do  the  scratching? 
Always  with  this  foot?  Find  out.  Then 
when  it  found  something  good  to  eat 
what  did  it  do?  (Picked  it  up  quickly 
with  its  bill  and  swallowed  it.)  What  if 
a  mamma  with  her  little  chickens  finds 
something  good?  (She  calls  her  little 
chickens  with  some  quick  clucks  and  lets 
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them  have  what  she  has  found.  When 
thei/  get  over  being  hungry,  she  feeds 
herself.)  How  can  she  see  the  little 
seeds  and  bugs?  (She  has  bright  eyes.) 
Where  are  they?  Is  this  well  for  her? 
Why?  What  shape  are  these  eyes?  Of 
the  same  color  in  all  hens? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  hen's  food  but 
not  of  her  drink.  What  does  she  drink? 
How?  (Puts  her  bill  into  the  water  and 
then  raises  her  head.)  Does  her  bill 
move  when  in  the  water?  What  is  she 
doing?  (Pilling  it.)  Why  does  she 
raise  it?  (To  let  the  water  run  down 
her  throat.) 

How  do  you  think  the  rooster  that 
belonged  to  the  band  traveled?  (Walked.) 
As  we  said  before,  chickens  fly  but  little. 
•On  what  do  they  walk?  (Their  toes.) 
About  what  other  animal  that  walks 
on  his  toes  have  we  talked?  (The 
shepherd  dog.)  Does  the  rooster  walk 
as  the  shepherd  dog  does?  (No,  it  walks 
on  the  toes  of  Uoo  Jeet,  the  dog  on  the 
toes  of  four  feet.)  On  how  many  toes 
does  the  chicken  step?  (Examine  tracks 
in  snow  or  mud.)  Does  the  hind  toe 
help  any  in  walking?  Are  the  front  toes 
all  of  the  same  length?  Which  is  the 
longest?  Why  is  it  well  that  the  chickea 
has  long  toes?  (If  his  toes  were  very 
short  his  body  would  more  easily  tip 
over.)  Are  their  long  nails  in  the  way 
when  walking?  Why  not?  Look  at  the 
base  of  the  front  toes.  (A  little  web  is 
there.)  Why?  What  keeps  their  toes 
from  being  hurt  by  stones,  rough  dirt, 
stubble,  etc.  ?  (They  are  covered  by 
tough,  hard  rings.)  Notice  how  freely 
these  rings  move  upon  one  another. 
This  long  part  from  the  toes  up  to  the 
joint  is  the  chicken's  heel.  Is  the  heel 
naked?  No,  covered  by  plates  of  tough, 
hard  skin.  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
chickens  with  feathers  on  the  heel  and 
toes?  Notice  how  tiny  are  the  little 
chickens'  toes.  Can  they  get  around 
well? 

Did  you  ever  call  the  chickens  to  feed 
them?  Did  they  hear  you?  Then  what 
did  they  do?  How  can  the  chickens  hear 
when  we  call?  Have  they  ears?  Did 
you  ever  see  them?  [Very  likely  the 
children  may  never  have  thought  of  a 
chicken's  havino;  ears.]  The  teacher 
calls  attention  to  the  ears  on  the  tame 
hen,  or  better,  the  children  find  them. 
Why  is  it  well  that  her  ears  are  so  small? 


Why  do  the  ears  need  to  be  thus  pro- 
tected? 

It  is  said  that  hen's  scent  is  good,  as 
well  as  her  hearing.  Where  is  this  hen's 
nose?  (The  children  will  find  its  nostrils, 
quite  likely.)  How  protected?  Why 
need  protection? 

Now  look  at  this  hen  and  tell  me  what 
you  like  about  her  looks.  (Her  feathers 
are  pretty.)  What  is  it  that  you  admire 
about  her  feathers?  What  else  do  you 
think  is  pretty  about  the  hen?  (She 
wears  a  pretty  red  comb  on  top  of  her 
head).  How  do  you  like  the  looks  of 
the  little  chicks?  (They  are  cunning.) 
How  are  they  dressed?  (In  fluffy  down.) 
(With  their  round  bodies  and  heads,  and 
tiny  wings  and  bill,  and  bright  little 
eyes  they  make  a  beautiful  sight.)  Where 
did  these  little  chicks  come  Irom?  (From 
eggs.)  How  do  you  know?  I  have  seen 
many  eggs,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  chicken 
stepping  out  of  one.  (Before  the  chick- 
ens are  hatched,  the  mother  hen  must 
sit  on  the  eggs  three  weeks,  keeping 
them  warm  all  the  time.)  How  does  she 
get  food  and  drink?  (She  leaves  the  nest 
just  long  enough  to  get  food  and  water.) 
Would  you  know  a  sitting  hen  were  you 
to  meet  one?  How?  When  the  little 
chicks  are  ready  to  leave  the  shell  who 
opens  their  shell  door  for  them?  (They 
peck  a  little  hole  with  their  bills  usually, 
put  their  bills  out,  and,  by  moving  about, 
crack  the  shells,  then  they  can  easily  get 
out.)  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  these 
little  chicks  come  into  the  world?  (In 
warm  weather,  usually,  in  spring  or 
summer.)  Why  not  in  cold  weather? 
How  do  they  get  a  living  when  young? 
How  many  little  chicks  has  the  mother 
often  to  scratch  for?  Does  she  complain 
about  her  hard  work?  (No,  she  likes  it.) 
How  does  she  call  her  little  chicks  when 
she  finds  a  nice  worm?  Does  she  talk 
with  them  as  she  walks  out?  What  does 
she  say?  And  how  do  the  little  chicks 
answer  her?  (By  a  happy  little  "peep, 
peep.")  But  when  one  gets  out  of  sight 
of  its  mother  or  gets  into  trouble?  (Then 
it  cries  a  loud,  long,  lonesome  wail,  until 
its  mamma  hears  it  and  runs  to  it,  or 
some  person  comes  to  help  it.  It  is  a 
good  thing  a  chicken  can  let  us  know 
when  it  is  in  trouble.) 

What  kind  of  a  sound  does  the  mother 
make  when  she  sees  a  hawk  in  the  sky 
or  a  snake  in  the  grass?    What  does  this 
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sound  tell  the  little  chickens  to  do?  (To 
hide  in  the  grass  or  under  her  wing.) 
Does  the  mother  hide,  too?  (No,  she  is 
ready  to  fight  for  her  babies  if  there  is 
need  of  it.)  How  can  she  fight?  (With 
her  bill  and  wings.)  Did  you  ever  see 
her  fight  an  enemy?  Tell  about  it. 
Teacher  also  relates  instances. 

How  old  are  the  little  chicks  when  the 
feathers  begin  to  grow?  Where  do  you 
first  notice  these  new  feathers  growing? 
How  big  are  the  little  roosters  when  they 
begin  to  crow?  How  well  do  they  crow? 
Tell  how  they  look  when  trying  to  crow. 

Review  the  life  of  the  little  chick  from 
the  time  the  hen  goes  on  to  the  nest  to 
begin  her  sitting,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  feathers  begin  to  grow. 

Do  all  the 'eggs  the  hens  lay  turn  out 
little  chickens?  (Oh,  tio.)  What  is  done 
with  the  other  eggs?  (Used  in  cooking.) 
Children  tell  of  the  many  uses  of  eggs. 
How  do  we  know  that  a  hen  has  laid  an 
egg? 

Various  drawings  are  made  from  time 
to  time.  The  old  hen  and  a  little  chick 
are  represented  side  by  side,  showing 
the  difference  in  size. 

Frequent  reproductions  are  given  by 
the  children  on  topics  assigned  by  the 
teacher  as:  "Tell  how  the  mother  hen 
protects  her  babies. "  '  'Tell  how  the  hen 
cares  for  her  feathers." 

LiDA  B.  McMuRRY. 


Some  Methods  by  Which  the  Present  Home 
Work  for  Teachers  Can  Be  More  Profit- 
ably Done  in  Class. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  in 
the  outset  that  the  different  methods 
brought  under  review  in  this  paper  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  any  skillfully  de- 
vised means,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
of  avoiding  work.  This  is  the  farthest 
possible  from  the  intention  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Teaching,  like  all  other  occu- 
pations, to  be  successfully  followed,  de- 
mands a  constant  devotion  to  the  work 
in  hand,  and  the  putting  aside,  reso- 
lutely, of  all  other  labors,  and  all  enjoy- 
ments that  are  inconsistent  with  that 
end.  To  meet  with  the  highest  success 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  surely  de- 
mands a  consecration  to  the  work  second 
to  that  of  no  one  of  the  arts,  trades,  or 
other  occupations  of  man,  not  excepting 


any  one  of  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions. There  are  many  devices  and  ar- 
rangements that  are  the  result  only  of 
long  and  careful  experience  and  observa- 
tion, which  relieve  a  part  of  the  drudgery 
of  the  teacher  in  certain  directions  (if  a 
true  teacher  ever  feels  that  any  legiti- 
mate part  of  his  work  is  drudgery^  which 
may  well  be  questioned),  but  this  relief 
should  only  be  sought  that  more  labor 
may  be  bestowed  in  other  directions, 
with  the  expectation  of  reaping  a  richer 
harvest  of  success.  The  object,  then,  of 
this  paper,  briefly  stated,  is,  without 
pretending  to  be  exhaustive,  simply  to 
throw  out  certain  suggestions  by  which 
a  teacher's  work  may  be  rendered  more 
effective,  and  best  accomplish  the  end  of 
so  directing  the  minds  of  the  young  that 
the  comparatively  few  years  which  can 
be  devoted  to  school  and  college  life,  may 
be  rendered  the  most  productive  of  good 
results.  From  four  to  six  hours  per  day 
is  all  the  time  that  the  teacher  or  lec- 
turer and  student  can  personally  meet 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  How 
shall  these  precious  hours  be  employed, 
and  how  much  time  per  day  outside  of 
these  hours,  shall  a  teacher  be  occupied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  his  school 
work?  Of  course,  no  fixed  general  law 
can  be  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  but 
the  teacher  cannot  be  too  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  all  of  his 
or  her  time  not  necessary  for  rest — and 
the  needed  change  given  by  social  duties 
— is  due  first  of  all  to  the  school,  if  the 
most  perfect  success  is  to  be  attained. 
But  in  what  direction  shall  this  outside 
preparation  be  made?  Clearly  it  should 
tend  toward  making  more  familiar,  by 
reading,  by  study  and  reflection,  the  sub- 
jects which  are  to  be  taught,  and  the 
methods  by  which  interest  is  to  be 
aroused  and  maintained,  and  knowledge 
is  to  be  imparted. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the 
consumption  of  the  teacher's  time  at 
home  is  the  correction  of  papers,  and  it 
is  a  legitimate  and  highly  important 
object  of  inquiry  to  consider  whether 
some  means  cannot  be  devised  whereby 
this  consumption  of  time,  often  so  useless^ 
may  be  avoided.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
easier  to  avoid  this  in  teaching  some  sub- 
jects than  in  teaching  others,  but  it  can 
certainly,  with  great  profit  to  the 
student,  be  largely  abridged  in  most  if 
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not  all  of  the  subjects  taught.  When 
papers  have  been  laboriously  corrected 
in  the  privacy  of  a  teacher's  study,  and 
with  that  conscientious  care  which  is  es- 
sential if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  value; 
when  these  corrections  are  returned  to 
the  student,  with  their  elaborate  array 
of  marks  and  crosses,  aided  by  different 
colored  inks  or  pencils,  they  all  fail  to 
produce  the  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  even  the  best  students,  which  may  be 
secured  by  devoting  but  a  tithe  of  the 
time,  which  they  have  cost  the  teacher,  to 
short,  sharp  and  incisive  instruction, 
given,  as  every  live  teacher  knows  how 
to  give  it,  before  the  entire  class.  Such 
instruction  demands  a  far  greater  famil- 
iarity with  his  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  a  familiarity  which  is  sadly 
hindered,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the 
student  by  the  teacher  wasting  so  many 
of  the  precious  out-of-school  hours  in  the 
laborious  drudgery  of  correcting  papers. 
But  the  most  impressive  way  of  showing 
the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  change,  is  to  enter 
somewhat  into  detail  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  studies  may  be 
taught,  avoiding  the  serious  difficulties 
and  securing  the  advantages  now  under 
consideration.  I  have  already  said  that 
this  change  can  be  more  readily  applied 
to  some  subjects  than  to  others,  but  all, 
even  the  teaching  of  English  composition 
(as  1  hope  to  show  before  I  conclude),  are 
susceptible  of  being  better  taught  by 
greatly  reducing  the  private  work  of  the 
teacher  over  ^ork  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  pupil  in  the  class.  But 
let  us  come  to  particulars,  and  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  am  not  here  dealing 
with  visionary  theories,  but  am  only  sug- 
gesting methods  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  severe  test  of  actual  class-room 
practice.  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
method  suggested  is  to  do  away  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  written  work,  as  I 
cannot  lose  sio;ht  of  the  w'sdom  of  Bacon's 
words:  "Reading  makes  the  full  man; 
conference  the  ready  man;  writing  the 
exact  man." 

In  the  detailed  suggestions,  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  it  will  be  observed  that  I 
lay  down  no  positive  rule  for  all  alike,  so 
much  always  depending  upon  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  individual  teachers, 
which  must  be  followed,  and  no  imitation 
adopted  if  real  success  is  sought.  Then, 


too,  methods  differing  in  detail  will  be 
needed  in  classes  of  different  ages,  and 
of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  and 
the  character  of  the  subject  taught  will 
also  affect,  more  or  less,  any  method  pro- 
posed. Indeed  I  sometimes  almost  fear 
to  use  that  much  abused  word, '  'methods, " 
lest  lifeless  and  mechanical  teaching  be 
the  result. 

Writing  exercises  in  class,  to  be  cor- 
rected before  the  whole  class,  may  be 
conducted  either  on  slates,  or  paper,  or 
on  the  blackboard.  If  slates  or  paper 
are  used,  when  the  corrections  are  made 
by  the  teacher,  they  may  be  made  by  the 
writer  on  his  own  slate  or  paper;  or  the 
common  course  of  exchanging  papers  or 
slates  may  be  pursued.  This  exchange 
is  largely  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
modification  of  the  system  of  .marking 
hereafter  to  be  considered;  as  the  tempta- 
tion to  decide  by  false  reports  is  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage about  blackboard  exercises  not 
to  be  found  in  written  exercises  of  other 
kinds.  This  consists  in  the  fiact  that  all 
eyes  are  simultaneously  fixed  upon  the 
same  error  while  under  the  correction  of 
the  teacher,  and  his  instruction  thus 
given  may  be  made  more  forcible  and  im- 
pressive. This  involves,  of  course,  the 
closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
class,  which  a  good  teacher  will  always 
secure  by  the  interest  which  he  inspires 
in  the  work,  and  without  which  no  suc- 
cess is  deserving  of  that  name. 

Having  decided  then  that  blackboard 
instruction  may  be  made,  in  general,  the 
most  effective,  let  me  suggest  a  method 
of  using  the  blackboard  which,  in  my 
own  practice  for  some  years,  I  have  found 
most  satisfactory. 

I  assume  that  the  class  room^is  supplied 
with  as  many  good  slate  black  boards  as 
the  wall  space  will  possibly  permit. 
Now  these  may  be  permanently  marked 
off  by  deep  perpendicular  lines,  into 
spaces  of  about  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  it  is  well  if  the  room  can  contain  as 
many  of  these  spaces  as  there  are 
students  in  a  class;  which,  for  the  best 
results,  in  most  subjects,  I  have  found  to 
be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  Each 
student,  when  called  out,  places  his  or 
her  name  at  the  head  of  the  space 
assigned,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to 
have  all  spaces  in  the  room  permanently 
and  distinctly  numbered.    To  save  time, 
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and  to  facilitate  work,  numbered  cards 
may  be  prepared  in  advance,  on  which 
are  placed  the  questions  to  be  solved  or 
the  exercises  to  be  written.  This  pre- 
vents all  confusion  and  delay  resulting 
from  students  forgetting  or  misunder- 
standing oral  questions  propounded  to 
be  solved  on  the  blackboard.  In  teach- 
ing a  foreign  language,  the  sentence  to 
be  written  in  that  language  may  be 
placed  upon  the  cards  in  English.  If 
the  subject  be  a  lesson  in  English  gram- 
mar, and  if  the  student  is  encouraged  to 
write  the  answers  in  words  different 
from  those  of  the  book,  an  exercise  in 
English  composition  may  be  thus  secured 
without  frightening  the  student  by  that 
often  dreaded  name. 

Suppose  now  a  class  of  fourteen 
students  be  present,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  blackboard  spaces  be  fourteen. 
A  minute  or  two  is  sufficient  to  get  all 
at  work,  each  with  card  and  chalk,  if  the 
preparation  has  been  complete,  and  the 
teacher  has  his  subject  well  in  hand. 
This  saving  of  every  moment  of  time  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  if  the  work  of 
teaching  is  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
few  hours  per  day  when  students  and 
teachers  can  meet  in  the  class  room. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Magill, 

Ex- President  and  Professor  of  French,  Swarth- 
more  College,  SwarLhmore,  Pa. 


Punishment  and  Its  Relation  to  Child 
Growth. 

From  his  early  infancy,  the  child 
through  his  daily  experience  with  na- 
ture, learns  that  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  brings  with  it  the  penalty, 
which  serves  to  warn  him  against  a  re- 
violation.  Examples  of  the  above  pun- 
ishments of  nature  are  such  as,  touching 
the  hot  stove,  eating  something  hot  or 
something  bitter  or  unfit  to  be  eaten, 
bumping  the  head,  or  falling  so  as  to 
injure  any  part  of  the  body.  The  little 
child  very  early  learns  that  certain  of  na- 
ture's laws  must  not  be  violated.  Each  per- 
son, through  his  entire  life,  has  experi- 
ences which  show  him  that  he  must  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  nature's 
laws. 

While  physical  development  has  a 
great  and  important  place  in  the  question 
of  education,  yet  since  the  purpose  of  the 


body  is  to  be  a  home  for  the  spirit,  and 
since  the  actions  and  processes  of  the 
body,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
are  either  in  direct  or  in  indirect  relation 
to  the  spirit's  growth,  we  may  say  that 
the  school  wishes  to  develop  a  sound 
body  in  order  that  this  spiritual  growth 
may  be  unimpaired.  The  great  problem, 
then,  of  education,  is  the  development  of 
the  child's  spiritual  nature.  The  finished 
product  should  be  a  man  or  woman  of 
broad  and  unprejudiced  mind,  a  man  or 
woman  who  can  see  beauty  in  the  world 
about  him,  who  "loves  his  neighbor  as 
himself,"  and  whose  daily  walk  shows 
him  to  be  what  he  really  is. 

Though  the  pupil  may  not  leave  the 
school  in  such  an  ideal  state,  it  should 
be  the  aim  that  he  be  as  far  on  the  road 
as  possible;  and  what  we  believe  is  bet- 
ter than  being  perfect,  he  may  leave  the 
school  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness. 

That  punishment  has  its  place  in  edu- 
cation has  never  been  disputed  since  the 
day  of  Adam,  and  never  can  be  disputed 
until  the  millennium  is  reached.  No 
teacher  has  any  business  in  the  school 
room  unless  he  understands  that  right 
and  wrong  punishments  have  an  unlim- 
ited influence  on  the  life  of  the  child.  In- 
deed we  believe  that  the  father  or  mother 
have  no  right  to  the  care  and  training  of 
the  little  child  in  the  home,  unless  they 
understand  and  feel  the  responsibility  in 
the  same  way.  Wrong  punishments  and 
wrong  modes  of  punishment  in  the  home 
and  school  turn  out  into  the  world  every 
year  thousands  of  willful  unfortunates, 
who,  through  improper  control,  are  not 
"a  law  unto  themselves." 

The  necessity  for  punishment  is  that  the 
child  is  born  in  bondage  to  the  great  laws 
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of  nature,  of  society,  and  of  God.  The 
child  is  by  nature  a  creature  of  caprice 
and  is  so  susceptible  to  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances that  his  deeds  that  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  are,  in  most  cases,  numerous, 
The  purpose  of  punishment  is  to  aid  him 
in  his  re-adjustment  to  the  order  of 
things  when  he  has  violated  a  principle 
of  nature,  society,  or  God;  to  aid  him  in 
becoming  "a  law  unto  himself." 

The  actions  of  the  little  child  are  the 
outcome  of  the  desire  or  aversion  of  the 
moment;  he  is  impulsive  and  often  stub- 
born; and  we  should  expect  little  else 
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from  the  little  child  who  is  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  future  consequences  of  his 
actions;  but  as  children  are  so  easily  im- 
pressed, the  first  duty  of  the  parent  or 
teacher  is  to  gain  their  affection  and 
through  this  means  guide  their  energies 
in  proper  directions  and  interest  them  in 
proper  sports  and  duties.  If  this  be 
done  a  great  many  wilful,  impulsive, 
and  unlovely  actions  are  prevented,  and 
habits  of  obedience  and  earnest  action 
are  formed.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The  genuine 
love  of  the  parent  or  teacher  for  the 
child  will  enable  either  to  do  this  great 
work  for  him ;  and  will  also  relieve  them 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  punishment. 

The  idea  embodied  in  the  old  proverb, 
"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child," 
was  at  one  time  almost  the  universal 
idea  of  punishment;  and  not  many  years 
ago  was  certainly  the  predominant  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  parents  and  teachers 
of  our  own  country  and  state.  Indeed  it 
is  too  true  that  very  many  parents  use 
the  rod  to-day;  use  it  for  every  sort 
of  an  offense  and  often  as  a  means  of 
working  out  their  own  ill  humor.  We 
Know  of  a  few  so  called  teachers  who  yet 
hold  to  the  idea  of  corporal  punishment 
being  the  only  means  of  saving  the  boy. 
Educators  and  wise  parents  of  to-day 
and  for  several  years  have  gone  back  to 
the  life  and  teachings  of  the  "Lowly 
Nazerine"  and  from  this  source  have  got- 
ten a  new  and  true  basis  for  punishment. 

The  old  proverb  might  well  be  changed 
to  a  command  and  read  "Spare  the  rod 
and  save  the  child;"  meaning  that  both 
parent  and  teacher  should  abandon  the 
rod  and  bend  their  energies  to  saving 
the  soul. 

The  true  idea  of  punishment,  as  drawn 
from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  has 
for  its  foundation  love  a,nd  Justice.  Love, 
for  the  child,  comes  in  both  as  a  pre- 
ventative to  wrong  actions  and  as  an  in- 
spiration to  right  actions;  it  is  also  the 
greatest  factor  in  bringing  about  justice. 
Love  will  cause  the  child  to  receive  and 
work  out  a  just  punishment  without  re- 
bellion or  revengeful  thoughts.  Justice 
requires  that  we  shall  reap  what  we  sow. 
The  child  must  early  learn,  as  one  great 
life  lesson,  that  no  sin  or  wrong  doing 
can  be  committed  that  does  not  bring  its 
own  punishment.    Justice  and  wisdom 


require  that  punishment  shall  be  retri- 
butive rather  than  arbitrary.  That  it 
shall  be  given  always  for  the  sake  of  aid- 
ing the  child  in  his  development. 

Elizabeth  Harrison  says,  that  punish- 
ments should  be  given  which  show  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  and  what  is  more 
important,  should  be  on  a  plane  with  the 
offense.  Rewards  and  punishments  that 
appeal  to  the  child's  physical  or  lower 
nature  should  never  be  given  for  actions 
of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  is  degrading  to- 
the  child  to  give  either  money  or  candy 
for  the  kind  act  which  he  has  performed. 
It  is  wrong  to  deprive  him  of  his  dinner 
for  being  unkind  to  his  little  brother  or 
sister.  It  is  ver^/  wrong  to  inflict  any 
punishment  on  the  child  in  anger.  The 
very  purpose  of  punishment  being  to  en- 
able the  child  the  better  to  control  him- 
self, it  cannot  well  be  worked  out  by  a 
teacher  or  parent  who  lacks  self-control. 

No  teachers  nor  parents  are  so  wise  or 
so  just  but  they  can  still  make  mistakes- 
in  the  matter  of  punishments.  Having 
to  deal  with  children  of  every  different 
kind  of  temperament,  there  can  be  no  set 
laws  on  the  subject.  However,  both 
teachers  and  parents  should  know  the 
child;  should  know  what  self-control 
means  in  their  own  lives;  should  have  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  responsibility  resting^ 
upon  them,  and  should  have  a  genuine 
love  for  the  child.  Having  this  founda- 
tion, they  will  always  strive  to  give  those 
punishments  which  appeal  to  the  inborn 
sense  of  justice  in  the  child,  and  will  not 
seriously  violate  their  sacred  trust. 

W.  O.  Lynch, 
Camden,  Ind, 


Pedagogical  Chips. 

1.  If  you  have  been  up  a  good  share  of 
the  previous  night  or  happen  to  have  on 
tight  shoes,  and  everything  seems  to  ga 
all  wrong,  take  down  your  largest  switch, 
call  up  your  smallest  boy  and  whip  him. 
It  will  stimulate  his  nerves  and  quiet 
yours. 

2.  Never  stop  to  reason  with  a  com- 
plaining parent;  he  may  think  you  have 
no  back  bone  unless  you  partly  tell  him 
that  you  are  running  this  school,  and 
that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go 
home  and  mind  his  own  business. 

3.  If  your  school  does  not  advance  as 
rapidly  as  you  desire,  scold  the  pupils^ 
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complain  to  the  parents  about  them.  Of 
course  your  methods  are  all  right.  Do 
not  worry  about  your  methods  of  teach- 
ing. If  your  pupils  do  not  learn  it  is 
their  fault  not  yours. 

4.  If  you  should  misspell  or  mispro- 
nounce a  word,  and  some  bright-eyed, 
quick-witted  pupil  should  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  frown  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. Pupils  must  understand  that 
such  impudence  is  not  permissible. 

5.  Never  laugh  nor  joke  in  the  pres- 
ence of  your  pupils,  you  might  sacrifice 
some  of  your  dignity. 

6.  Whenever  you  have  public  examina- 
tions always  call  upon  your  brightest 
pupils.    You  know  why. 

7.  Never  have  reviews,  such  exercises 
may  prove  how  poorly  your  work  has 
been  done  and  show  your  lack  of  ability 
as  a  teacher. 

8.  Always  use  the  rod  on  a  refrac- 
tory pupil  first,  reason  with  him  after- 
wards. This  puts  him  into  a  receptive 
mood  and  he  is  thereby  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  you  mean  what  you  say. 

9.  Never  ask  questions.  Impart  your 
instruction  in  the  form  of  lectures.  It's 
a  good  drill  for  you  and  saves  effort  on 
the  part  of  your  pupils. 

10.  Always  have  a  starchy  air  about 
you  when  applying  for  a  school.  Frown 
slightly  so  as  to  look  wise,  and  never, 
never  unbutton  your  upper  coat  button, 
such  a  breach  of  conventional  etiquette 
would  certainly  prove  disastrous  to  your 
cause, 

11.  Make  an  issue  of  every  trivial  in- 
fraction of  discipline.  Take  it  up  and 
comment  about  it,  your  school  will  thus 
see  that  is  no  use  to  try  to  fool  you. 

12.  If,  perchance,  you  should  attend  a 
state  teacher's  institute  and  find  that 
the  secretary  has  forgotten  to  state  your 
talents  on  the  program,  and  jealous  feel- 
ings begin  to  arise  from  the  diaphram, 
console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that 
little  fish  are  seen  near  the  surface. 

F.  C.  Hendee. 


Brief  Analysis  of  Thanatopsis. 

1.  Nature  speaks  in  various  ways  to 
those  who  commune  with  her  in  love. 

2.  Her  voice  heightens  their  joys  and 
lessens  their  sorrow  and  gloom. 

3.  When  ominous  thoughts  of  death 
and  the  hereafter  come  over  us,  the 


author  commands  us  to  go  forth  and  list 
to  nature's  teachings. 

4.  Nature's  voice  as  thus  heard  teaches: 

{a)  That  life  is  short. 

{b)  That  the  change  we  shall  undergo 
in  the  grave  will  be  complete. 

(c)  That  we  shall  have  grand  company 
in  our  final  resting-place. 

{d)  That  the  adornings  of  the  couch 
will  be  magnificent. 

(<?)  That  vast  tribes  already  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 

(/)  That  our  final  rest  shall  be  as 
theirs. 

{g)  That  those  who  come  after  us, 
through  all  the  ages,  must  return  to  the 
dust  whence  they  sprang,  the  same  as  we. 

{h)  That  we  should  so  live  that,  when 
death  knocks  at  the  portal  of  our  earthly 
tabernacle,  we  may  go  forth  calmly  to 
take  our  place  in  the  house  appointed 
for  all  the  living. 

After  the  pupils  have  prepared  their 
briefs,  the  teacher  will  test  their  accur- 
acy by  calling  on  them  to  read  that  part 
of  the  selection  which  expresses  the  dif- 
ferent points,  thus:  Read  the  part  that 
brings  out  point  c?,  point  etc.,  until 
the  whole  brief  is  tested  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  selection  is  well  in  mind. 

Require  pupils  to  prepare  a  list  of 
terms  used  by  the  author  for  the  same 
idea.  Thus  in  this  selection  the  author 
uses:  1,  the  grave;  2,  the  narrow  house; 
3,  the  great  tomb;  4,  sad  abodes  of 
death;  5,  pale  realms  of  shade;  6,  silent 
halls  of  death — to  designate  the  same 
conception. 

Terms  used  by  other  authors  may  also 
be  called  for  in  connection  with  the 
terms  used  by  the  author  under  con- 
sideration. 

Require  these  lists  to  be  written  in 
the  note-book  and  preserved  for  refer- 
ence. In  this  way  pupils  will  cultivate 
taste  in  the  beautiful  expression  of 
thoughts. 

Question  closely  as  to  all  the  points 
applicable  in  the  outline  of  study,  thus: 

1.  What  is  said  of  nature  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  lines? 

2.  To  whom? 

3.  What  is  it  to  hold  communion? 

4.  Why  visible  forms? 

5.  Is  Nature  personified? 

6.  What  is  personification? 

7.  Difference  between  various  and  va- 
ried? 
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8.  What  has  Nature  for  his  gayer 
hours? 

9.  Is  f/lides  a  forcible  word?  Why? 

10.  Explain  the  figure  used  by  saying 
"sAe  glides  and  steals,^'  etc. 

11.  Why  called  bitter  hourf 

12.  What  is  a  blight? 

13.  Exact  meaning  of  images? 

14.  Meaning  of  stern  agony? 

15.  Why  breathless  darkness? 

16.  Read  where  Natures  voice  reminds 
us  that  life  is  short. 

17.  What  figure  is  used  in  "Earth 
that  nourished  thee,"  etc? 

18.  What  words  express  the  complete- 
ness of  the  change  our  bodies  shall 
undergo  in  the  tomb? 

19.  Meaning  of  ^ 'shall  claim  thy 
growth?'' 

20.  Why  sluggish  clod  and  not  stupid 
clod?    Etc.,  etc. 

Require  each  pupil  to  select  that 
author  whose  works  best  please  him,  and 
after  studying  the  selections  as  directed 
in  the  outline,  call  on  him  to  state  in 
writing  why  he  selected  that  author 
rather  than  some  other,  and  also  what 
portions  of  the  author's  works  seem  to 
him  to  contain  the  best  thoughts,  or 
thoughts  most  elegantly  expressed. 

In  this  way  the  pupil's  judgment  on 
literature  will  be  constantly  called  into 
action,  and  growth  is  the  result. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise,  and 
one  that  gives  variety  to  the  work,  is  to 
have  the  pupils  count  the  words  of  Saxon 
or  Latin  origin,  and  estimate  the  per 
cent  they  are  of  the  whole  in  any  given 
number  of  lines. 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader,  from  which 
our  selections  have  been  taken,  contains 
the  lives  of  sixty-five  of  our  best  authors, 
English  and  American,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, with  specimens  of  their  writ- 
ings. It  is  a  vade  mecum  for  any  teacher 
who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
lives  and  thought^  of  those  men  whose 
words  will  live  alway. 

Jonathan  Piper. 


Clay  Modeling". 

Clay  modeling  is  amusing  to  children 
but  it  should  be  more;  it  should  be  in- 
structive. In  order  to  be  so  it  must  de- 
velop with  the  child's  development.  A 
child  seven  years  old  can  make  as  good  a 
clay  sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  apple  or  po- 


tato as  the  child  of  twelve.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  for  a  class  of  fourth  or  fifth  year 
children  to  spend  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  fashioning  one  of  these  forms  or 
modeling  a  tin  cup,  an  ink-bottle  or  a 
coffee-pot.  There  is  too  much  valuable 
work  that  might  be  done  with  the  time 
and  material. 

A  clay  lesson  may  contribute  to  the 
child's  knowledge  of  pottery.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  studying  about  Mexico  and 
has  heard  of  the  crude  but  graceful  pot- 
tery of  the  Mexicans.  If  the  teacher  has 
no  models  she  can  draw  upon  the  black- 
board pictures  of  various  pieces  of  Mexi- 
can pottery  with  characteristic  decora- 
tions. The  children  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher  will  usually  be  quite  as  success- 
ful working  from  the  picture  as  from  the 
actual  m®del.  With  a  little  colored 
crayon  the  decorations  may  be  accurately 
reproduced  and  a  very  pleasing  effect 
secured.  The  lesson  should  be  enriched 
by  an  instructive  conversation  between 
teacher  and  pupils  on  the  subject  while 
the  work  is  in  progress.  The  informa- 
tion given  at  such  periods  should  be  used 
as  material  for  a  composition  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  objects 
modeled. 

The  pottery  peculiar  to  different  ages 
and  peoples  is  a  subject  that  seldom  fails 
to  interest  those  who  know  anything 
about  it,  but  upon  which  few  are  in- 
formed except  people  of  wealth  and  leis- 
ure. This  means  of  studying  the  subject 
affords  the  opportunity  of  initiating  the 
poorest  children  in  to  a  most  attractive 
branch  of  art. 

Another  department  in  which  clay  may 
be  used  to  advantage  to  give  needed  in- 
struction  is  architecture. 

Such  lessons  as  the  following  will  be 
found  to  secure  deep  interest,  nice  ma- 
nipulation of  clay,  excellent  work,  a  re- 
spect for  modeling,  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  architecture: 

LESSON  I. — DORIC  COLUMN. 

The  teacher  having  distributed  a  paper 
to  each  child  upon  which  to  work,  takes 
the  string  to  divide  the  clay  and  talks  as 
she  works: 

"How  many  visited  the  world's  fair? 
Who  remembers  the  peristyle?  You 
may  try  to  give  us  some  idea  of  it.  Did 
you  notice  such  pillars  in  any  other 
building  at  the  fair?    Have  you  ever 
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seen  any  here?  Where?  What  was  their 
use?" 

Ages  ago  when  men  were  savage  and 
uncivilized  they  supported  the  roofs  of 
their  rude  dwellings  with  the  rough 
limbs  and  trunks  of  trees;  as  they  be- 
came more  civilized  they  built  more  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  stone,  not  for  priv- 
ate houses  at  first,  but  for  public  use 
and  for  temples  in  which  to  worship 
their  gods.  They  wished  to  make  the 
temples  very  beautiful,  to  please  their 
gods. 

The  Dorians,  an  intelligent  people  liv- 
ing in  Greece,  conceived  the  idea  that  if 
they  made  the  supports  of  the  roof  all 
alike  and  finished  them  smoothly  the 
effect  would  be  much  more  pleasing  than 
that  produced  by  the  rough,  irregular- 
hewn  stone  supports,  so  gradually  they 
formed  what  is  now  known  as  tne  Doric 
Column.  We  find  these  columns  used  in 
many  of  the  magnificent  buildings  whose 
ruins  remain  to  show  us  that  these 
ancient  people  knew  how  to  make  more 
beautiful  and  imposing  structures  than 
those  we  build. 

To-day  we  shall  try  to  make  the  Doric 
Column.  It  is  simple  and  will  be  easily 
made.  It  consists,  as  all  columns  do,  of 
three  principal  parts:  the  base,  the  shaft, 
and  the  capital.  Divide  your  clay  into 
three  parts,  two  small  parts  for  the  base 
and  capital  and  one  large  part  for  the 
shaft  as  you  see  me  do.  Divide.  (The 
teacher  should  then  inspect  the  work  to 
see  that  all  have  proper  proportion.) 
We  will  first  make  the  base  or  part  upon 
which  the  shaft  rests;  it  is  a  plinth. 
Two  parallel  faces  are  squares,  the  other 
faces  are  oblong,  about  four  times  as  long 
as  they  are  high. 

Next  we  make  the  shaft.  Handle  the 
clay  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  it  will 
not  get  dry  and  crumble.  Do  not  roll  it 
on  the  desks,  but  take  it  in  the  hands 
and  quickly  mold  it  into  a  form  almost 
cylindrical,  but  not  quite,  for  the  shaft 
is  larger  near  the  base  than  at  the  top, 
and  slopes  gradually  as  if  it  were  part  of 
a  very  long,  gently  sloping  cone.  Now 
we  have  a  smooth,  pretty  shaft.  But 
the  Dorians  were  not  satisfied  with  that; 
it  looked  too  bare  and  plain;  so  they 
carved  furrows  in  the  stone  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  orna- 
mentation is  called  fluting.  You  have 
all  seen  ruffles  after  they   have  been 


fluted  on  fluting  irons,  and  you  know 
what  pretty,  even  crimps  they  have.  We 
shall  make  the  fluting  on  our  columns  by 
pressing  slate  pencils  into  the  sides 
of  the  shaft.  In  doing  this  be  careful 
not  to  get  the  shaft  out  of  shape.  If 
your  shaft  is  now  dry  and  firm  enough 
to  stand  without  bending,  put  it  on  the 
base  and  press  these  two  parts  together 
so  they  will  not  come  apart  when  dry. 
Now  we  are  ready  for  the  capital.  How 
many  have  heard  that  word  before?  Yes, 
capital  city,  capital  letter,  etc.  It  means 
chief  or  head.  It  comes  from  a  Latin 
word  meaning  head,  and  here  it  is  the 
head  of  the  column. 

This  capital  is  shaped  something  like 
a  wash-hand-basin,  but  is  solid.  The 
lower  face  must  be  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  shaft,  the  sides  flare  out,  making  the 
top  face  larger.  Press  the  capital  and 
shaft  together  so  they  will  keep  together 
when  dry.  For  fear  the  parts  should  be- 
come separated,  pin  them  together  with 
tooth-picks."     Frances  M.  Perry, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  Few  Sug'grestions  About  Discipline. 

There  are  comparatively  few  principles 
which  are  really  valuable  guides  for  us  in 
discipline. 

The  reason  is  I  suppose  that  child  na- 
ture is  as  yet  little  understood.  We 
shall  all  herald  the  coming  of  Paidology 
with  true  interest. 

There  are,  however,  four  rules  which 
have  helped  me  and  which  I  always  try 
to  keep  in  mind. 

First  rule. — Never  antagonize  child- 
ren. If  a  teacher  is  a  tyrant  always  con- 
triving ways  and  means  of  abridging  the 
freedom  of  her  pupils,  they  will  as  surely 
retaliate  by  being  as  dishonest,  tricky 
eye-servants  as  any  other  human  beings 
in  bondage. 

"Don't  do  that,"  and  "stop  that,"  are 
expressions  that  are  very  hateful  to  chil- 
dren, and  if  they  obey  these  commands 
it  is  only  that  they  fear  the  consequences. 

Is  this  the  ideal  of  obedience  we  wish 
to  set  before  our  children? 

Let  it  be  influence  and  not  tyranny 
that  governs  your  school.  Influence  is 
gained  by  sympathy,  and  your  influence 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  your  in- 
tellectual sympathy. 
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Make  the  children  feel  that  you  are 
their  friend  and  helper  and  not  a  police 
ofificer.  I  will  illustrate  by  one  or  two 
simple  incidents  that  come  to  my  mind. 

Marbles  began  to  appear  about  ten 
weeks  ago.  I  always  dread  marble-time; 
it  means  tardiness,  idleness,  and  dirty 
hands.  So  I  began  to  devise  means  of 
keeping  them  away  from  school. 

1  said  to  the  children,  "I  have  noticed 
two  things  in  particular  about  marble- 
time.  One  is  that  it  causes  tardiness, 
and  if  you  will  look  at  your  hands  I  think 
I  need  not  tell  you  about  the  other  thing 
that  I  have  noticed.  Tardiness  we  can 
never  make  up.  Time  lost  is  lost  for- 
ever. There  is  no  water  in  our  building 
as  there  is  in  most  buildings,  and  you 
lose  your  precious  school  time  when  you 
go  home  to  wash  your  hands.  What  had 
we  better  do?" 

The  children  at  once  agreed  to  leave 
their  marbles  at  home  and  play  after 
school,  and  they  did  so,  too.  Every  one 
was  pleasant  about  it,  and  each  thought 
he  was  following  his  own  good  judgment. 

One  day  last  fall  as  I  came  to  school  I 
noticed  that  our  usually  neat  yard  was 
literally  strewn  with  papers.  The  boys 
had  been  making  what  they  call  paper 
snappers.  As  fast  as  one  was  broken  it 
was  thrown  down  and  another  made. 

I  was  provoked,  and  my  first  impulse 
was  to  scold,  for  I  learned  this  before  I 
knew  the  better  way  and  the  power  of 
habit  is  strong,  but  instead  I  asked  the 
boys  to  show  me  one,  to  unfold  and 
refold  it,  to  show  me  how  they  made  it 
pop  so  loud,  where  they  learned  to  make 
them,  etc.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
crowd  of  interested  boys  around  me. 
Then  I  said  "Those  are  quite  funny 
playthings  but  they  don't  seem  to  help 
the  appearance  of  our  yard  do  they?" 
Without  a  word  they  commenced  picking 
up  the  papers.  When  it  was  clean 
again  I  said  "Play  with  the  papers  all 
you  wish,  but  keep  the  broken  ones  in 
your  pockets,  and  when  you  pass  into 
the  room  put  them  into  the  waste 
basket."  I  had  no  more  trouble  and 
soon  they  disappeared  entirely.  These 
are  small  things  but  I  have  only  small 
things  to  give  you  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows. 

Second  Rule. — If  you  must  punish  let 
it  be  retributive  punishment. 


This  is  nature's  way  and  it  is  the  only 
punishment  in  which  the  child  sees  abso- 
lute justice. 

We  are  called  upon  now  for  related 
work,  why  not  related  punishment  also? 

Require  the  untidy  child  to  clean  his 
desk  and  the  floor  around  it  if  it  has  been 
soiled  by  his  carelessness;  the  idle  child 
to  make  up  the  time  lost  in  idleness;  the 
one  who  breaks  his  pen  carelessly  to  fur- 
nish a  new  one  or  to  be  marked  zero  in 
his  lesson  having  no  pen  with  which  to 
write. 

The  child  who  quarrels  or  calls  names 
may  lose  his  playtime  until  he  has 
decided  to  be  polite  on  the  play  ground. 

The  dishonest  child  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  has  lost  your  confidence  and 
cannot  be  trusted  until  he  proves  him- 
self trustworthy.  Watch  him  closely 
though,  and  meet  him  half  way. 

I  have  known  cases  where  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  a  child  to  feel  that  his 
conduct  had  the  disapproval  of  all  his 
playmates  as  well  as  of  his  teacher  and 
the  principal. 

I  remember  a  boy  who  was  rude  and 
idle  in  school,  disturbing  all  around  him. 
Twice  in  one  morning  he  was  sent  to  the 
office.  The  second  time  the  principal 
took  him  back  to  his  room  she  said  to 
the  children:  "Harry's  behavior  is  a 
disgrace  to  your  room.  His  parents 
send  him  here  to  learn  and  instead  he 
idles  away  his  time  and  steals  yours  and 
mine.  Something  must  be  done;  what 
shall  it  be?"  "Whip  him,"  suggested 
one  child.  "O,  no;"  said  the  principal, 
"I  am  not  here  to  whip  children,  my 
business  is  to  help  and  teach  you." 

They  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
send  him  home  to  stay  until  he  was 
ready  to  work  with  the  rest  and  be 
gentlemanly. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  principal,  "they 
do  not  want  you  here,  Harry;  come 
with  me." 

The  child  followed  her  from  the  room 
sobbing  in  a  heart-broken  manner. 

"This  punishment,"  said  she,  "made 
a  deeper  impression  upon  him  than  any 
amount  of  whipping  could  have  made 
as  he  saw  the  justice  in  it,  and  knew 
that  it  was  a  last  resort." 

When  the  principal  saw  that  he  had 
been  sufficiently  punished  she  again  took 
him  to  the  room  and  asked  the  children 
if  they  would  not  forgive  him  and  try 
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him  again.  They  signified  their  willing- 
ness, and  Harry  was  restored  to  his 
seat  a  subdued  child. 

It  is  often  better  to  give  an  obstinate 
child  a  choice  between  two  things. 
"You  may  stay  and  do  your  work  prop- 
erly or  be  marked  zero  in  your  lesson,  or 
I  will  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
do  this  properly,  and  if  it  is  not  done 
then,  I  will  go  home  with  you  and  see 
your  parents. "  Let  the  child  feel  that 
the  decision  rests  entirely  with  him  and 
do  not  appear  anxious  or  disturbed 
about  his  choice. 

Third  Rule. — Instead  of  moralizing  or 
lecturing,  try  stories,  illustrating  the 
truths  and  lessons  you  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  mind. 

I  once  knew  a  school  to  be  cured  of 
dishonesty  and  tricky  conduct,  by  read- 
ing to  them  the  Lincoln  Stories,  by  J. 
B.  McClure,  a  book  I  would  recommend 
to  all  teachers.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
lessons  or  morals  of  these  stories,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  sink  into  the  chil- 
dren's hearts  and  as  quietly  and  surely 
did  their  work. 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous,  is 
another  valuable  book  for  this  work. 

The  fourth  rule  is  for  principals,  and 
is  this:  Never  let  a  child  see  that  you 
do  not  approve  of  what  his  teacher  has 
done. 

Talk  to  her  in  private  if  you  please, 
but  do  not  let  the  children  lose  confi- 
dence in  their  teacher.  It  surely  means 
trouble  for  you  both  and  injury  to  the 
children. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  physical 
culture,  and  I  am  done. 

The  effect  of  the  body  over  the  mind 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  When 
it  is,  many  of  the  difficulties  in  discipline 
will  be  eliminated.  Self-respect  becomes 
a  necessity  to  the  child  who  stands  and 
walks  correctly,  and  self-respect  is  only 
possible  when  self  is  respectable. 

Honesty  becomes  a  necessity  to  those 
who  hold  their  heads  properly  and  look 
into  your  eyes  while  speaking  to  you. 

While  building  up  a  figure  that  is 
strong  and  symmetrical,  a  good  body 
training  will  help  to  build  up  men  and 
women  in  every  sense.  A  physical  cul- 
ture that  does  not  do  both  has  not  ful- 
filled its  mission. 

There  is  good  in  every  child.  Study 
him  until  you  find  it  and  then  work  along 


that  line.  It  may  be  love  for  his  mother, 
fondness  for  pictures,  or  even  so  small  a 
thing  as  a  pride  in  his  dog.  I  think  a 
truant  is  a  truant  because  he  loves  nature 
better  than  he  loves  school.  We  are  not 
troubled  by  winter  truants.  I  have  one 
little  boy  who  always  plays  truant  in  the 
spring  and  early  fall.  He  is  a  good  little 
scholar  at  any  other  time.  He  loves  his 
teacher  and  will  do  anything  for  her  ex- 
cept come  to  school  when  the  whole  realm 
of  nature  calls  him  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

A  day  or  two  ago  when  I  went  into  his 
room  I  noticed  that  his  seat  had  been 
changed  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
the  room.  This  was  an  indication  that 
he  was  getting  troublesome.  "Spring 
fever,"'  I  said  to  myself;  "now  I  must 
begin  operations."  I  sat  down  and 
watched  him  a  few  minutes.  I  was  right, 
he  had  that  "out  in  the  woods"  look  in 
his  eyes.  A  plan  came  to  me.  "Chil- 
dren," I  said,  "I  must  have  some  pussy 
willows  this  morning,  do  any  of  you  know 
where  I  can  get  them?"  Up  went  sev- 
eral hands,  and  my  truant's  first  of  all. 
I  felt  sure  he  would  know.  "James,"  I 
said,  "I  will  excuse  you  for  an  hour  if 
you  will  get  me  some."  He  needed  no 
second  invitation.  Within  an  hour  he 
returned  with  his  hands  full  and  looking 
bright  and  happy. 

I  mean  to  keep  James  in  school  this 
spring.  When  he  is  restless  his  teacher 
will  say  to  the  school,  "if  you  do  your 
best  to-day  we  will  all  go  to  Riverside 
Park  this  afternoon  after  flowers. 

Sympathy  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
heart  and  this  is  the  key  to  character. 

Teachers,  study  your  bad  boy,  sym- 
pathize with  him,  influence  him,  manage 
him,  but  never  give  him  up. — Jean  L. 
Gody^  in  Popular  Educator. 


A  Suggestion  for  Vacation. 

The  school  year  is  rapidly  nearing  its 
completion.  The  multiple  examinations, 
records,  and  reports  which  characterize 
its  closing,  will  soon  be  events  of  the 
past,  and  the  period  of  rest  and  recupera- 
tion will  have  been  ushered  in — this  last 
is  a  guerdon  well  earned  by  the  teacher 
who,  amidst  the  perplexities  of  the 
schoolroom,  has  been  loyal  to  her  oppor- 
tunities. 
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When  the  remuneration  received  per- 
mits the  planning  of  some  one  of  the 
many  delightful  summer  tours,  either  to 
distant  lands  or  to  the  more  interesting 
points  in  our  own  country,  a  stimulus  is 
furnished  for  the  trying  and  wearing 
days  of  these  last  weeks — but  liberal  sal- 
aries as  yet  are  too  rare.  There  are  still 
too  many  faithful  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  who,  at  best,  can  put  by  only  the 
smallest  sum  for  a  summer  "outing,"  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Yet  none  so  fully  realize  as  teachers 
themselves  the  great  need  of  this  annual 
replenishing  of  body,  brain,  and  heart. 
Perhaps  too  few  recognize  the  fact  that 
to  obtain  these  benefits  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  large  expenditure  of 
money.  Change  in  occupation — and  in 
location  if  possible — is  the  first  essential 
towards  the  restoration  of  flagging  en- 
ergies. Add  to  this  pleasant  compan- 
ionship. Personal  friends  are  not  always 
available, but  the  companionship  of  books 
never  fails. 

A  well  ordered  farmhouse  often  fur- 
nishes just  the  retreat  a  weary  teacher 
most  needs — when  lake,  mountain,  or 
seaside  are  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
Here,  for  a  modest  compensation,  may 
be  procured  good  food,  pure  air,  and  un- 
disturbed quietude,  instead  of  the  gay, 
restless  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers.  Na- 
ture is  found  in  her  most  soothing,  help- 
ful mood.  A  walk  in  the  orchard,  or  to 
the  woods  where  the  movements  of  the 
summer  birds  may  be  observed — a  study 
of  the  ant  mounds  found  at  one's  feet, 
while  away  most  interestingly  many  an 
hour,  and  may  in  the  future  prove  the 
panacea  when  lessons  fail  to  interest  a 
tired  and  nervous  school.  Where  may 
Whitcomb  Riley's  lines  be  so  enjoyed  as 
in  the  country?  A  trip  to  the  clover 
field  fresh  and  sweet  in  its  second  growth, 
will  give  the  most  prosaic  a  faint  realiza- 
tion of  the  poet's  inspiration.  The  oc- 
casional rides  along  the  country  road 
with  the  succession  of  farm  scenes,  bring 
a  keener  appreciation  of  Will  Carleton's 
Farm  Ballads  than  can  be  felt  in  any 
other  way. 

These  country  rambles  are  lessons  in 
physical  culture  taken  in  nature's  gym- 
nasium, where  the  soft  winds  of  heaven 
while  bringing  tan  to  the  cheeks  bring 
also  healing  to  the  nerves. 

Eliza  Grove,  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Address  of  a  California  School  Director  at 
the  Close  of  a  Country  School. 

Children — 

We,  your  parents,  are  slow  to  re- 
alize your  development  toward  inde- 
pendent manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
to  think  of  resigning  our  office  of  loving 
control  over  your  lives,  to  the  superior 
claims  of  your  own  developing  charac- 
ters to  the  right  and  ability  of  directing 
your  actions.  But  when  I  come  here 
and  see  your  school-work  and  note  the 
living  pulse  of  the  realities  throbbing 
through  all  the  selections  you  have 
chosen  for  this  last  day's  entertainment, 
I  feel  that  many  of  you  have  outgrown 
childish  things,  fairy  stories,  and  the 
like,  and  are  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  peep  of 
actual  life.  You  will  excuse  me  then  for 
talking  about  some  of  the  essential 
elements  in  the  preparation  you  are  mak- 
ing for  the  work  before  you: 

Here  at  school  you  have  been  study- 
ing a  great  many  things,  learning  a 
multitude  of  facts,  some  of  which  you 
may  in  the  future  find  it  most  useful  to 
know;  but  what  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  you  is  not  the  knowledge  you  find  in 
the  books  of  their  different  subjects,  but 
it  is  the  knowledge  you  get  while  study- 
ing, of  your  own  powers,  your  own 
ability.  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought 
how  much  you  are  really  learning  of 
yourselves  when  you  are  studying  geog- 
raphy, history,  arithmetic,  and  so  forth, 
because  this  knowledge  has  been  de- 
veloped, rather  than  acquired,  and  is 
stamped  on  your  character,  rather  than 
on  your  intellect,  but  we  can,  at  least 
partially,  trace  its  development.  In 
geography  you  learn  first  about  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  of  moun- 
tains, plains  and  valleys,  rivers  and 
lakes;  the  natural  conditions  with  which 
the  Creator  has  surrounded  man.  Then 
you  learn  of  what  man  has  done;  the 
names  of  the  cities  and  towns  he  has 
built;  the  different  kinds  of  food  he 
raises,  and  the  different  things  he  makes 
for  clothing,  houses,  and  to  provide  for 
his  comfort.  But  while  you  have  been 
learning  all  this,  there  has  been  growing 
in  your  mind  a  feeling  of  latent  physical 
strength  and  power  to  do  some  of  these 
same  things  yourself ;  you  no  longer  feel 
so  dependent  on  your  father  and  mother, 
you  begin  to  think  you  also  can  go  out 
into  this  great  world  of  natural  resources 
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and  make  your  own  living.  And  this 
feeling  of  abilty  to  do,  is  worth  more  to 
you  than  is  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
names  of  mountains,  lakes,  cities  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  study  of  history  you  learn 
about  the  different  governments,  and 
about  the  struggles  and  fights  men  have 
gone  through  to  defend  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  right,  and  to  find  out  what  is 
the  best  arrangement  under  which  men 
can  live  and  work  together.  There  is 
a  host  of  names  and  dates  to  remember, 
but  while  struggling  with  all  that,  there 
has  been  growing  in  your  souls  a  feeling 
of  courage  and  independence  to  follow 
what  seems  to  you  to  be  right,  and  this 
is  a  most  important  development  of  your 
character. 

In  arithmetic  the  teacher  brings  be- 
fore you  all  sorts  of  puzzling  combina- 
tions of  numbers  and  propositions  of 
which  you  can  find  the  solutions  only  by 
applying  certain  fixed  rules  or  laws,  but 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  putting  the 
apparently  mixed-up  numbers  in  their 
proper  order  as  in  columns  of  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  etc. ,  the  correct  answer  as 
you  sometimes  say  comes  of  itself.  Now, 
all  the  time  you  have  been  studying  and 
applying  these  rules,  there  has  been 
developing  within  you  a  great  satisfying 
feeling  of  confidence.  You  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  all  things  may  be  under  the 
direction  of  laws,  which,  when  properly 
applied,  will  of  necessity  bring  the  right 
answer  to  the  most  puzzling  question. 

These  are  some  of  your  own  powers 
you  have  not  only  learned  of,  but  also 
developed,  almost  created,  perhaps, 
while  studying  your  books.  Let  me 
name  them  over  again — strength,  cour- 
age, confidence;  these  are  powers  that 
are  going  to  help  you  to  take  hold  of 
any  work  that  you  may  find  necessary  to 
do  in  life  and  to. make  a  success  of  it. 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  speak  of  an- 
other power  that,  as  you  get  older,  you 
will  feel  growing  within  you,  and  that  is 
the  great  moral  power  of  faith.  Strength, 
courage,  confidence,  will  carry  you  a 
long  ways  through  life,  but  there  come 
times  of  darkness  wh^n  the  way  can  only 
be  lighted  by  faith.  As  you  work  out 
your  own  fortunes,  and  your  own  homes 
grow  up  around  you,  there  will  develop 
within  you  a  strong  realization  of  a  pres- 
ence which  is  within  you    and  around 


you;  and,  just  as  you  are  laboring  to 
improve  the  conditions  around  you  and 
to  make  happy  those  whom  you  love,  so 
is  this  beneficent  Being  guiding  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  world  onward  and 
upward,  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that 
which  is  highest  within  us. 


Hints  on  Teaching  Geography. 

Among  the  so-called  common  branches 
no  other  one  seems  to  be  receiving  so 
much  attention  from  persons  interested 
in  education  as  geography.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  feeling  that  this  subject  is 
not  generally  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  either  interesting  or  fruitful.  Now, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  no 
subject  of  school  study  is  better  calcu- 
lated both  to  awaken  deep  interest  in 
the  pupils  and  to  bear  fruit,  than  this, 
if  it  be  rightly  taught.  One  reason  is 
that  it  deals  with  things  so  intimately 
connected  with  daily  life,  even  from  the 
earliest  years.  Another  is  that  it  fur- 
nishes the  mind  with  vivid  pictures  more 
readily  than  any  other  of  the  common 
studies. 

He  who  teaches  geography  well  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  two  thoughts  just 
suggested.  In  any  stage  of  the  study, 
whatever  is  brought  before  the  pupil  for 
his  consideration  and  acquisition,  must 
be  set  in  its  relation  to  man, — to  his 
pleasure,  his  comfort,  his  progress,  and 
the  supplying  of  his  wants.  As  Prof. 
Gruyot  pointed  out  years  ago,  geography 
includes  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  and 
man — that  is,  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Now,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  a  child,  in  his  early 
years,  to  see  and  to  feel  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  relations.  He 
walks  upon  the  earth  from  the  first,  he 
notes  the  features  of  land  and  water,  he 
feels  the  effect  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
seasons,  he  sees  the  development  of  plant 
life  and  animal  life.  He  is  also  born 
into  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
relations  of  which  geography  takes  ac- 
count. Hence,  from  start  to  finish,  if 
the  right  course  be  taken  with  him,  the 
pupil  is  vividly  conscious  of  a  personal 
relation  to  the  matter  of  his  study.  Such 
a  consciousness  is  sure  to  beget  an  abid- 
ing interest,  such  as  Herbart  so  persist- 
ently pleads  for. 
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Geography  without  mental  pictures  is 
inconceivable.  They  are  the  substratum 
of  the  whole  subject.  They  are  the 
means  by  which  the  mind  binds  together 
and  retains  whatever  of  geographical 
knowledge  it  really  possesses.  Hence, 
the  immediate  aim  of  all  the  teacher's 
efforts,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
should  be  to  fill  the  pupil's  mind  with 
clear,  correct,  and  interesting  mental 
pictures.  The  purpose  of  maps,  charts, 
molding  boards,  pictorial  illustrations, 
and,  lastly,  of  oral  instruction  and  text- 
book description,  is  to  aid  in  this  work. 
The  elements,  the  primal  ideas,  out  of 
which  these  mental  pictures  are  to  be 
constructed  must,  of  course,  be  gained 
through  the  senses. 

Hence,  the  reason  for  beginning  geog- 
raphy with  studies  "about  home." 
Here  we  have,  first,  the  experience  of 
the  thing  itself,  followed  by  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  symbol  of  the  thing,  whether 
that  symbol  be  map,  model,  picture,  or 
word.  By  this  means  the  pupil  is  en- 
abled, in  the  use  of  similar  symbols,  to 
interpret  them,  and  to  build  up  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  that  which  he  has 
never  seen.  It  is  urged  sometimes  that, 
because  it  is  proper  to  begin  the  study 
of  geography  at  home,  this  method 
should  continue  in  ever  widening  circles, 
from  school-room  to  village,  to  township, 
to  county,  to  state,  to  country,  to  conti- 
nent, to  world.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unphilosophical.  The  young  mind  does 
not  work  in  this  synthetic  way;  it  works 
from  whole  to  parts,  and  not  from  parts 
to  whole.  The  object  of  the  home  study 
is  to  acquire  the  primal  concepts,  to 
learn  the  alphabet  as  it  were,  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  And  the  extent 
to  which  such  work  can  be  profitably 
carried  is  determined  by  the  child's  ex- 
perience. If  he  has  never  been  beyond 
the  next  town,  any  place  beyond  that, 
though  it  be  in  his  own  county,  is  as 
foreign  as  the  valley  of  the  Congo;  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  more  proper  object  of 
study  in  the  primal  stages  of  the  work. 

A  constant  recognition  of  the  relations 
of  the  earth  to  man,  a  wise  furnishing  of 
the  mind  with  mental  pictures, — these 
are  the  key  thoughts  to  such  a  study  of 
geography  as  shall  be  full  of  interest 
and  shall  bear  much  fruit.       E.  C.  H. 


Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie. 


What  Part  of  Speech? 

A  teacher  asks  for  the  part  of  speech, 
and  the  construction  of  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  fragments  of  sen- 
tences: 

"While  from  all  around  comes  a  still  voice." 

— Bryant. 

"The  denser  grove  receives  no  sunlight  from 
above.''''  — Longfellow. 

The  part  of  speech  of  any  word  should 
be  determined  by  its  use  in  the  sentence, 
not  by  the  dictionary.  Evidently,  these 
expressions  are  both  elliptical;  but,  in 
both  cases,  the  underscored  words  are 
used  to  indicate  a  place;  and  this  desig- 
nation of  a  place  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
substantive, — in  both  cases,  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  preposition  from.  Now,  if 
one  chooses,  he  may  fill  out  the  ellipsis, 
and  then  the  underscored  words  will 
appear  as  they  are  commonly  used;  as, 
"from  all  the  space  that  is  around  us," 
and  "from  the  space  that  is  above  us." 
Or,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
words  as  they  stand  be  taken  as  substan- 
tives. E.  C.  H. 


Editor  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — After  studying  the  prob- 
lems in  grammar  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Journal,  page  448,  I  am  moved  to 
make  the  following  remarks: 

Since  the  study  of  grammar  must  be 
the  means  to  secure  some  certain  end  or 
ends,  it  is  well  to  first  understand  those 
ends.  Of  course  the  ultimate  end  is  the 
development  of  character.  Leading  up 
to  this,  there  are  three  objects  to  be 
accomplished,  which  occur  in  my  mind 
in  the  following  order: 

1.  A  ready  and  correct  expression  of 
thought.  This  is  of  use  when  we  wish 
to  transmit  the  thoughts  in  our  own 
minds  to  the  minds  of  others  by  either 
spoken  or  written  language. 

2.  Clearness  and  continuity  of  thought, 
which  shall  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

3.  A  refined  taste  for  good  literature. 
By  cultivating  and  using  this  taste,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  minds  of 
great  thinkers  and  learn  of  the  deeds  of 
noble  doers.  We  then  naturally  form 
true  and  noble  ideals  and  are  thus  brought 
to  the  ultimate  end,  the  development  of 
character. 
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In  the  problems  and  answers  under 
discussion,  the  principle  seems  to  be  to 
follow  set  rules  of  etymology  and  syntax, 
instead  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
act thought  of  the  writer.  By  referring 
to  the  above  objects  to  be  attained,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  former  principle 
has  very  little  educational  value  when 
compared  with  the  latter.  Therefore, 
to  teach  the  constructions  of  certain 
words  in  a  sentence,  we  must  first  lead 
the  pupil  to  clearly  comprehend  the 
thought  of  the  writer.  When  he  has 
done  this,  he  may  possibly  find  that  the 
logical  relation  of  the  words  does  not 
agree  with  the  principle  or  rule  he  would 
use  after  studying  merely  the  form  of 
the  sentence.  It  is  also  possible  that 
one  student  will  interpret  the  meaning 
slightly  different  from  another.  These 
differences  in  opinion  often  come  up  in 
the  grammar  class  and  offer  splendid 
opportunities  for  spirited  class  debates. 

In  looking  over  the  technical  explana- 
tions under  each  of  these  problems,  I  find 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  them.  I 
do  not  venture  to  criticise  the  notes 
under  the  quotation  from  Hood,  because 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  poem  and 
my  library  is  without  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  impossible  to  clearly  understand  a 
sentence  unless  we  know  what  preceeds 
it.  I  think,  however,  that  "only"  is  a 
limiting  adjective  belonging  to  the  word 
"pegs."  Some  argue  that  "only"  used 
in  this  way  is  an  adverb  modifying  the 
verb  or  asserting  word.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  case  it  limits  "pegs,"  mean- 
ing that  they  are  pegs  and  nothing  else 
but  pegs. 

In  the  sentence,  "Well  did  they  know 
who  was  the  first  aggressor,"  "who"  is 
called  an  interrogative  pronoun.  I  can- 
not get  any  idea  of  a  question  from  it. 
The  person  expressing  the  thought  is 
making  a  mere  statement  or  declaration, 
and  the  persons  denoted  by  the  subject 
"they"  well  knew.  Therefore  there  is  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  either.  Since 
"who"  has  both  a  substantive  and  a  con- 
junctive use,  it  is  simply  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 

In  the  stanza  from  Thanatopsis,  "but" 
is  a  limiting  adjective  belonging  to  "dec- 
orations." It  has  the  same  construction 
and  the  same  force  as  "only"  in  the  first 
sentence. 

In  the  stanza  from  Miss  Jewsbury, 


"winding"  does  not  describe  "king"  so 
much  as  it  describes  the  manner  of  his 
coming.  Therefore  it  has  the  force  of  an 
adverb  and  modifies  "comes."  The  idea 
expressed  by  "sight"  is  additional  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  "king."  It  explains 
the  former  idea  by  expressing  it  in  a 
different  way.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
they  are  nouns  in  apposition. 

Others  may  have  different  views,  but 
this  is  according  to  the  meaning  I  get 
from  the  sentences. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RoBT.  C.  Moore, 

Plainview,  111. 


What  Is  Teaching  ? 

MiLLEDGEViLLK,  111.,  Marchll,  1895. 
Editor  Journal: 

What  is  it  to  teach?  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt an  original  definition,  but  will 
make  a  quotation  from  Krohn's  Psychol- 
ogy, page  10:  "Let  us  first  answer  the 
question,  What  is  teaching?  In  the  first 
place  we  will  agree  that  to  teach  is  not 
to  im/?ar^  instruction,  for  there  is  no  way 
by  means  of  which  the  smallest  scrap  of 
knowledge  can  be  conveyed  from  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  that  of  the  pupil. 
Cramming  facts  and  hearing  recitations 
is  not  teaching.  We  all  know  that  all 
education  is  self-education,  that  the 
child's  mind  must  be  aroused  by  the 
teacher  to  act  in  and  for  itself.  To  teach 
is  to  excite  the  child's  mind  to  activity — 
i.  e. ,  into  activity  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  being  thus  evoked." 

We  have  far  too  many  vague  defini- 
tions vaguely  expressed.  Let's  get 
down  to  business  and  not  stop  to  see  if 
we  are  sweeping  the  starry  heavens  for 
an  occasional  cloud.  We  need  good  citi- 
zens, and  it's  the  teacher's  business  to 
help  the  parent  make  them  out  of  the 
raw  material — the  children.  That's 
teaching.  A  Country  Teacher. 


No  section  of  the  country  can  get  true 
ideas  of  another  section  by  the  perusal 
of  nesvspapers.  It  is  the  strange  and 
monstrous  and  unusual  thing  that  gets 
reported  by  telegraph,  and  it  loses 
nothing  of  its  monstrosity  or  strange- 
ness in  the  transmittal. — J.  W.  dead 
in  April  Forum. 
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The  two  contributions  of  Dr.  Harris 
published  in  this  number  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  by  the  thought- 
ful teachers  of  the  country.  The  June 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  con- 
tains a  more  elaborate  article  by  him  on 
Herbart's  doctrine  of  interest,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  show  that  Herbart 
does  not  and  can  not  teach  freedom  of 
will  in  any  other  than  a  Pickwickian 
sense.  The  July  number  of  The  Journal 
will  contain  a  paper  whose  purpose  will 
be  to  show  more  in  detail  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "transcendental  freedom," 
as  used  in  philosophy. 


It  was  not  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
to  attend  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
at  Joliet.  Report  says  that  it  was  a 
most  profitable  meeting.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  was  on  the 
relative  value  of  science,  and  of  litera- 
ture and  history,  in  the  teaching  of  mor. 
als.  To  put  the  question  in  a  bald  form: 
Will  the  study  of  man  or  the  study  of 
nature  do  most  in  the  development  of 
moral  character?  A  moral  act  is  one 
in  which  the  feeling  of  "ought"  or  duty 
arises  and  influences  the  action.  History 
and  Literature  are  filled  with  moral  con- 
flicts and  their  results.  What  is  there 
in  nature  that  suggests  moral  conduct? 
The  question  seems  to  the  writer  to  be 
whether  the  moral  character  is  best  de- 
veloped by  using  material  in  which  moral 
relations  and  ideals  are  prominently  in- 
volved, or  whether  it  is  better  to  use 
material  in  which  nothing  of  this  char- 
acter is  found.  Will  we  seek  to  teach  a 
child  arithmetic  by  teaching  him  gram- 
mar? 


DePauw  University. 

President  Johns  has  tendered  his  res- 
ignation of  this  institution.  He  is  the 
ablest  president  the  college  has  ever  had, 
and,  of  course,  has  been  galled  by  the 
trammels  imposed  by  a  board  of  control 
that  could  not  see  that  education  must 
move  on  with  all  of  the  other  institu- 
tions of  modern  civilization.  It  finally, 
as  we  understand  it,  came  to  the  point 
that  the  president  would  not  consent  to 
remain  unless  he  should  be  left  free  to 
administer  the  strictly  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  university  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  students  and  the  school.  This 
demand  has  not  been  met,  and  it  is  now 
probable  that  a  new  administration  will 
be  tried.  Report  says  that  Rev.  C.  N. 
Sims  will  take  charge  of  the  institution. 
Dr.  Sims  is  a  great  preacher  and  one  of 
the  best  of  men.  But  he  is  not  a  great 
teacher,  nor  has  he  proved  a  very  suc- 
cessful administrator.  If  a  combination 
could  have  been  made  by  which  Dr.  Sims 
would  have  worked  as  chancellor  for  the 
institution  with  the  public  at  large  and 
Dr.  Johns  could  have  been  left  free  to 
conduct  its  internal  affairs,  it  seems  to 
an  outsider  that  this  institution  would  be 
on  the  high  road  to  the  realization  of  the 
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promise  of  its  organization  as  DePauw 
university. 

Very  little  of  the  one  million  dollars 
of  endowment  which  was  expected  from 
the  DePauw  estate  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  hope  is  small  that  it  ever 
will  be.  But  with  such  a  power  in  the 
field  as  Dr.  Sims  the  general  public 
would  soon  endow  the  institution  even 
more* liberally  than  the  great  manufac- 
turer promised  to  do. 


Indications  of  Advance. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  educational  pub- 
lic the  leading  politicians  of  Illinois  have 
taken  a  decided  stand  this  year  for  the 
improvement  of  common  school  education 
in  the  state.  The  legislature  under  the 
leadership  of  the  political  managers  of 
the  state  have  provided  for  the  erection 
of  two  new  state  normal  schools  and  for 
public  kindergartens  in  all  cities  and 
towns  where  the  people  vote  for  them. 
The  significant  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
the  legislature  instead  of  making  appro- 
priations grudgingly  for  education  and 
looking  upon  it  as  a  poor  relation  that 
must  not  be  left  to  starve,  has  taken  the 
initiative  and  pushed  these  matters  to 
the  front  and  supported  them  by  over- 
whelming majorities. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  It  evidently 
means  one  thing,  and  this  is,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  feel  that 
their  constituents  are  waking  up  to  the 
need  of  better  school  instruction  for  their 
children ,  and  are  demanding  better  teach- 
ers. The  popular  thing  in  the  near  fu- 
ture will  be  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  of  the  public. 


Report  on  Correlation. 

We  have  received  orders  in  advance  of 
publication  for  nearly  six  hundred  copies 
of  our  edition  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  on  the  correlation  of 
studies,  prepared  by  Dr.  Harris.  It  is 
the  first  annotated  edition  that  has  been 
published.  The  purpose  of  the  editor 
has  been  to  present  briefly  the  other  side 
of  some  questions  discussed  in  the  report 
and  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  great 
reforms  it  advocates.  The  more  this  re- 
port is  studied,  the  greater  will  be  the 


estimate  of  its  value  to  true  educational 
reform.  It  will,  ere  long,  be  attacked 
by  the  conservatives  and  defended  by  the 
reformers.  It  is  the  most  radically  re- 
formatory educational  document  thatha& 
appeared  for  years. 

Superintendents  of  city  schools  wilt 
enter  upon  the  study  of  this  report  in 
their  teachers'  classes  next  year,  and 
county  superintendents  will  choose  it  as 
the  professional  study  in  their  institutes. 
It  will  prove  the  beginning  of  a  new 
course  of  professional  study  which  win- 
eventually  animate  with  vigorous  life  the 
dry  bones  of  psychology  and  pedagogy 
which  have  been  rattling  so  long  in  our 
teachers'  classes  and  our  normal  schools. 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  demands 
for  our  edition  of  this  report  at  twenty 
cents  per  single  copy,  with  liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  orders.  It  was  thought 
that  the  book  could  be  sold  at  fifteen 
cents  per  single  copy,  but  the  editor's 
comments  have  exceeded  the  space  an- 
ticipated. We  hope  that  they  will  help 
to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
this  truly  great  report. 


Child  Study. 

The  convention  called  at  Champaign 
for  May  16  and  17,  of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  Child  Study,  met  according  to  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  a  large  meeting,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  there. 
The  kindergartners  of  the  state  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  absence.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  child-study  organizations 
and  the  kindergartners  are  to  pursue 
their  distinct  and  separate  lines  of  study 
of  children? 

The  spirit  of  discipleship,  or  hero-wor- 
ship, has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages. The  principle  of  rigid  isolation 
seems  to  be  the  controlling  one  in  the 
first  stages  of  growth  everywhere.  Unity 
comes  later.  Herbert,  Hegel,  Kant,  Froe- 
bel,  Pestalozzi  are  standard  bearers  under 
whose  respective  banners  their  followers 
unite  and  are  quite  apt  to  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  energy  in  partisan 
warfare  instead  of  presenting  a  united 
front  against  the  common  foe. 

"Child  study"  does  not  pursue  the 
study  of  the  child  by  the  kindergarten 
methods.  The  kindergartner  thinks  the 
"child-study"  methods  too  physiological 
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and  materialistic,  etc.  Among  the  "child- 
study"  people  there  are  the  two  groups 
of  psychical  students  and  physiological 
students.  All  these  numerous  educa- 
tional schools  are  proclaiming  unity  but 
practicing  rigid  isolation.  At  least  this 
is  the  tendency  after  they  have  been  at 
work  for  a  time,  and  their  views  have  be- 
•come  differentiated.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
individualism  transcending  the  institu- 
tional spirit  in  the  workers.  There  are 
■comparatively  few  who  see  that  each 
group  stands  for  an  important  element  in 
the  whole  truth,  and  who  would  have  each 
receive  with  hospitality  the  discoveries  of 
all  the  others. 

One  of  the  most  practical  results  of 
this  "child-study"  movement  will  be  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  parents 
with  the  teachers  in  the  ethical  training 
of  the  children.  This  will  begin  with  the 
•conference  between  teacher  and  parent  in 
respect  to  the  nature,  impulses,  habits, 
and  disposition  of  the  child.  It  will  then 
no  longer  be  the  desire  of  the  teacher 
"to  know  nothing  about  the  children  be- 
fore he  comes  to  school  for  fear  that  he 
will  be  prejudiced  in  his  judgments  of 
them,"  but  he  will  wish  to  know  all  that 
he  can  learn  of  what  those  who  have 
studied  them  from  birth  have  found 
out  about  them.  A  good  deal  that  ex- 
perts are  finding  out  about  the  changes 
in  the  physical  organism  and  the  accom- 
panying changes  in  the  mind,  as  the 
■child  grows  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
will  be  valuable  information  by  which  the 
teacher  will  guide  his  course,  but  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  child-study  that  the 
teachers  will  engage  in  actively.  They 
will  seek  to  learn  the  psychical  (spiritual) 
condition  of  the  child  on  entering  the 
school,  and  teach  him  under  the  guidance 
of  the  psychical  laws  which  these  experts 
and  others  may  discover.  It  may  be 
well  to  say  again  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  physicians,  neurologists, 
and  especially  by  physiological  psycholo- 
gists as  to  the  exact  relations  existing 
between  the  nervous  system  and  the 
mind  must  be  taken  with  some  suspicion 
as  to  their  exact  truthfulness.  They  are 
not  apt  to  be  any  more  trustworthy  than 
were  the  theories  of  Dr.  Holmes  at  the 
'Champaign  meeting  on  the  way  to  edu- 
«cate  children.  He  may  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  body,  but  he  certainly  has 
much  to  learn  before  he  can  point  out  a 


rational  method  of  educating  the  child. 
A  scheme  of  education  that  demands  that 
the  entire  ethical  system  of  civilization 
shall  be  upset  before  it  can  be  put  into 
operation  may  well  wait  for  a  more  con- 
venient season. 

We  shall  publish  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Journal  a  series  of  questions  which 
Mrs.  Lida  McMurry  used  to  guide  her  in 
her  interviews  with  parents  concerning 
their  children,  and  what  was  found  out 
thereby. 


Journalism  in  Education. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
school  journal  in  this  country  has  any 
acknowledged  position  in  education.  Not 
ten  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
was  sharply  rebuked  in  letters  from  lead- 
ing educators  for  entering  upon  so  small 
a  business.  School  journals  were  pro- 
nounced "stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 
In  more  recent  times  critics  have  more 
than  once  pointed  out  that  a  few,  a  very 
few,  educational  magazines,  (the  number 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands  and  have  fingers  to  spare)  had 
proved  their  right  to  exist.  All  the  rest 
were  rubbish. 

We  are  often  compelled  to  believe  that 
this  sentiment  prevails  to  day  among  all 
classes  of  teachers.  Those  in  positions 
of  trust  and  command  express  surprise 
when  they  find  a  school  journal  which 
they  cannot  "finish"  in  less  time  than 
they  take  for  the  morning  paper.  What- 
ever may  have  been  true  of  school  jour- 
nals when  they  first  came  into  being,  it 
certainly  is  true  to-day  that  they  are  an 
important  agency  in  improving  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  Take 
for  example  the  Educational  Review  as 
one  type  of  periodical,  and  the  Intelligence, 
Kellogg  &  Co. 's  publications,  the  Popu- 
lar  Educator  and  Primary  Teacher,  and 
The  Journal  of  Edttcation  (all  different) 
as  others.  Who  has  tried  to  estimate 
fairly  and  justly  their  influence? 

Has  not  educational  journalism  and  the 
other  publications  that  have  clustered 
around  it,  become  an  institution  in  this 
country  which,  on  the  whole,  is  leading 
the  way  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
function  of  the  school  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  and  which  could  not 
be  blotted  out  without  serious  loss?  If 
this  is  true, — and  we  assume  that  a  mo- 
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ment's  reflection  convinces  the  reader 
that  it  is  true, — is  it  not  about  time  that 
it  receive  some  recognition,  especially  by 
the  other  educational  institutions? 

The  New  York  School  Journal  pro- 
tests against  the  discrimination  made 
against  school  journals  by  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  the  matter  of  advertising.    This  insti- 
tution asks  these  papers  to  advertise  its 
conventions  and  work  up  an  attendance 
by  which  it  accumulates  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  railroads  carry  great 
numbers  of  people  at  remunerative  rates, 
and  yet  not  even  so  much  as  a  reduced 
fare  railroad  ticket  is  granted  by  the 
railroads  to  the  educational  press,  nor  is 
a  "thank  you"  heard  from  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  latter  does  not  recognize  school  jour- 
nals, and  why  should  the  railroads?  It 
is  a  low  estimate  of  the  influence  of  these 
periodicals  to  say  that  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  attendance  at  the 
national  meetings  is  due  to  the  advertis- 
ing and  exhortations  published  in  school 
journals.     The  proper  thing  to  do  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  is  for  all  edu- 
cational periodicals  to  refuse  to  say  any- 
thing for  the  N.  E.  A.  or  the  railroads, 
or  any  other  institutions  that  profit  by 
the  work  done  for  them,  unless  the  insti- 
tutions so  profiting  give  something  in 
return  for  the  favors  they  ask.    Not  in- 
frequently school  journals  give  publish- 
ers from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of 
first-class  advertisemnt  of  a  book  because 
the  book  is  sent  with  the  request  that  it 
be  noticed.    It  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  our  business  that  we  notice  some  books, 
but  the  publishers  receive  the  advantage, 
just  the  same.    But,  for  the  most  part, 
publishers  recognize  the  value  of  school 
journals  in  getting  their  publications  be- 
fore the  educational  public.    And  some 
look  even  further  and  see  that  if  there 
were  no  school  journals  fewer  books  would 
be  sold,  because  there  would  be  a  dimin- 
ished interest  in  education. 

Education  is  not  a  busmess  enterprise. 
It  and  the  church  do  not  return  money 
for  money  invested.  It  is  a  duty  society 
owes  to  itself  to  support  them.  In  edu- 
cational journalism  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
public.  There  is  hardly  a  school  journal 
in  the  country  that  could  live  but  for  the 
profits  of  the  other  business  which  its 
advertising  medium  enables  it  to  carry 
on.    It  is  a  missionary  as  yet  in  America 


and  in  the  civilized  world.  But  it  pro- 
tests against  being  ignored,  for  all  that. 
That  it  does  its  work  largely  for  love  is 
no  reason  why  those  who  reap  the  reward 
of  its  labors  in  larger  financial  returns 
and  in  advancement  in  the  profession 
should  treat  it  with  scant  courtesy. 


The  Dangers  of  Drill. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  the  Correlation  of  Studies,  which  is 
really  a  report  on  the  special  functions 
of  these  respective  studies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  has  done  a  service  of 
the  greatest  value  in  showing  the  danger 
that  arises  from  a  too  long  continued 
drill  upon  any  subject  or  part  of  a  sub- 
ject. It  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  no- 
tion that  children  shall  drill  upon  any 
phrase  of  a  study  until  the  action  of  the 
mind  becomes  automatic  or  habitual. 
Too  much  study  of  arithmetical  processes 
gives  the  habit  of  noticing  number  rela- 
lations  in  things  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
important  ones.  Undue  attention  to 
grammar  makes  a  child  think  of  the 
grammatical  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  sentence  more  than  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  or  the  beauty  of  the 
utterance.  An  excessive  training  in 
color  prevents  a  child  from  developing 
into  an  artist  by  fixing  his  attention  upon 
the  colors  employed  in  the  picture.  A 
like  training  in  science  arrests  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  so  that  it  fails  to 
pass  on  to  an  apprehension  of  the  truths 
in  philosophy  and  religion.  It  feels  im- 
pelled to  apply  the  methods  of  science  to 
its  investigations  in  these  unscientific 
realms  of  thought.  If  the  child  has 
formed  the  habit  of  analyzing  the  forms 
of  things  in  his  study  of  geometric  forms 
he  will  give  his  attention  to  these  things 
in  his  study  of  objects  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  important  phases. 

These  tendencies  are  explained  on  the 
principle  of  apperception.  Apperception 
is  that  readjustment  of  itself  which  the 
mind  makes  in  response  to  a  new  idea  or 
experience.  The  self  reorganizes  itself, 
so  to  speak.  But  this  readjustment  is 
made  by  the  apperceiving  ideas  already 
in  the  mind.  It  will  tend  to  take  place 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  If 
there  are  a  certain  group  of  apperceiv- 
ing notions  that  have  become  habitual 
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and  automatic  by  much  exercise  the  kin- 
dred ideas  in  the  new  object  or  experi- 
ence will  be  singled  out  and  assimilated 
with  this  group  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
ideas  which  the  object  contains.  In  such 
^  case,  the  "first  impression"  as  we  call 
it,  is  very  strong  and  is  apt  to  become 
the  prevailing  idea.  Judicial  mindedness 
is  next  to  impossible.  The  mind  is  not 
hospitable  to  other  classes  of  ideas,  and 
its  growth  in  other  directions  than  those 
which  it  has  followed  in  its  special  train- 
ing is  arrested  by  its  education. 

Not  only  is  this  true  with  reference  to 
the  great  departments  of  knowledge,  but 
it  is  also  true  in  respect  to  the  different 
phases  of  the  same  study.  There  may 
be  such  an  excessive  training  on  the 
merely  mechanical  processes  in  arithme- 
tic, for  example,  that  the  relation  of 
arithmetic  to  living  is  lost  sight  of.  So 
in  learning  the  forms  of  words,  and  in 
spelling,  a  drill  is  sometimes  pursued 
until  the  habit  of  mind  becomes  that  of 
thinking  form  and  name,  or  letters  and 
name.  In  fact,  spelling  is  merely  this 
latter  and  nothing  more.  The  teaching 
of  the  report  is  that,  in  school,  knowl- 
edge should  not  become  automatic — 
■especially  in  elementary  schools — to  any 
great  degree.  The  school  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  expert  accountants, 
or  skilled  manipulators  of  any  sort.  We 
speak  of  the  five  great  fields  of  human 
knowledge,  viz. :  History,  literature, 
natural  science,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guage, and  say  that  the  elementary 
school  must  occupy  all  of  these;  and  the 
so-called  Herbartian  doctrine  is  that  each 
shall  be  taught  in  the  light  of  the  others 
so  far  as  this  is  natural  and  practicable. 
This  does  not  permit  expert  training  in 
any  field,  by  which  the  action  of  the 
mind  becomes  automatic.  The  mind  is 
ever,  consciously  seeking  for  the  relations 
which  it  desires  to  establish  and  so  is 
^constantly  growing  in  knowledge  and 
power. 

The  report  will  work  a  great  and  im- 
portant change  in  many  schools  which 
are  now  trying  to  make  young  pupils 
experts  in  the  manipulation  of  figures, or 
in  penmanship,  or  in  drawing,  or  in  oral 
expression,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  difterence  between  fixing 
ideas  in  the  mind  by  assimilating  them 
with  it,  and  automatic,  expert  facility  in 
the  recalling  and  use  of  those  ideas.  It 


is  not  true  that  a  child  can  always  tell  a 
thing,  on  the  instant,  when  he  knows  it. 
The  most  that  children  know  is  not 
knowledge  of  this  sort.  At  least  it  ought 
not  to  be.  Let  them  put  off  the  day  of 
automatic  knowledge  as  long  as  possible. 
It  comes  soon  enough  in  the  specializa- 
tion required  in  our  present  civilization. 
Let  us  continue  to  resist  the  beginning 
of  specialization  of  any  kind  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  for  that  is  the  stage  of 
arrested  development  in  every  other  line 
than  in  that  of  the  specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Herbartians  Versus  Hegelians. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  am  not  a  Herbartian,  neither  am  I 
a  Hegelian.  I  positively  refuse  to  join, 
or  to  be  drafted  into,  either  camp.  In 
the  days  of  the  scholastics  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  enlist  in  the  army  of 
the  Idealists  and  make  violent  warfare 
against  the  Realists  or  vice  versa;  or, 
in  the  dawn  of  the  science  of  geology,  it 
may  have  been  a  heroic  duty  of  a  Hut- 
tonian  to  crack  the  sconce  of  every  Wer- 
nerian  that  came  within  the  reach  of  his 
club.  In  the  same  barbaric  spirit  of 
the  dark  ages,  nations  to-day  stand  in 
armed  array  against  one  another.  But 
modern  civilization  has  discovered  a 
means  of  avoiding  or  postponing  to  the 
last  the  brutalities  of  physical  violence. 
The  great  idea  of  arbitration  is  gaining 
ground. 

So  it  is  too  late  in  the  centuries  for 
educational  workers  to  array  themselves 
in  hostile  camps,  to  unfurl  banners  la- 
beled with  the  opposing  watchwords 
<'Herbart"  and  "Hegel,"  and  to  proceed 
to  a  senseless  mortal  combat. 

The  Huttonians  were  riffht  and  the 
Wernerians  were  right.  The  Hutto- 
nians were  wrong  and  the  Wernerians 
were  wrong.  Arbitration,  (which  meant 
calm  investigation — not  brutal  conflict) 
decided  what  truth  was  on  both  sides 
and  brought  about  mutual  and  perma- 
nent agreement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  Dr.  Harris  is  urging  the  import- 
ance of  training  the  will.  He  is  both 
Herbartian  and  Hegelian.  He  freely 
admits  the  importance  of  the  Herbartian 
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doctrine  of  "apperception"  and  "inter- 
est." He  is  not  in  the  attitude  of  a 
hostile,  but  of  a  friend;  and  it  is  unwise 
on  the  part  of  the  Herbartians  to  stir  up 
prejudice  and  dogmatism  for  their  allies. 

The  energies  of  the  mind  have  three 
distinct  phases.  The  ingoing,  by  which 
it  receives  impressions  from,  or  is  acted 
upon  by,  its  environment;  the  inside,  by 
which  it  assimilates  with  itself  such  im- 
pressions; the  outgoing,  by  which  it  im- 
presses itself,  or  reacts  upon  its  environ- 
ment. These  phases  were  recognized 
and  characterized  by  Kant  as  the  sensi- 
bilities, the  intellect,  and  the  will. 

The  doctrine  of  interest,  as  enthusi- 
astically advocated  by  the  Herbartians, 
emphasizes  unduly  desire,  an  inside-out- 
going energy  of  the  mind,  and  tends  to 
subordinate  to  it  the  will,  the  outgoing 
energy  of  the  mind.  To  maintain  the 
equal  importance  of  the  will  is  the  con- 
tention of  Dr.  Harris.  Surely  no  one 
will  object  to  his  position. 

This  tendency  to  one-sidedness,  now 
manifested  by  many  of  the  heated  apos- 
tles of  Herbart,  is  the  bane  of  educa- 
tional progress.  The  misfortune  of  all 
teaching  up  to  modern  times  has  been 
its  stupid  devotion  to  the  ingoing  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  resulting  in  processes 
which  are  sufficiently  characterized  by 
the  word  "cram."  The  Herbartians, 
that  is,  some  excited  Americans  who  are 
"proud  of  the  name,"  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  would  concentrate  all  atten- 
tion and  effort  on  the  inside  phases  des- 
ignated by  the  word  "interest"  or  "de- 
sire," forgetting  somewhat,  apparently 
at  least,  the  third  group  of  energies,  the 
outgoing  activities  summarized  under  the 
term  "will."  It  is  to  guard  against  this 
tendency  that  Dr.  Harris  is  setting  forth 
in  unanswerable  terms  the  true  philoso- 
phy, from  which  I  am  sure  none  of  the 
Herbartians  really  dissent. 

I  have  said  that  the  outgoing  energies 
are  of  equal  importance  with  the  ingoing 
and  inside  activities.  All  must  agree 
that  this  is  not  strong  enough.  The 
outgoing,  the  doing,  the  expressing  en- 
ergies of  the  mind  rank  all  the  others  in 
importance  for  character-building. 

The  sensibilities,  intellect,  and  will  are 
all  to  be  trained,  but  their  culmination 
is  undoubtedly  in  will  power.  Intelli- 
gent will  is  the  crowning  characteristic 
of  the  human  soul,  and  distinctly  dis- 


tinguishes it  from  the  brute  mind.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  man  and 
the  lowest  man  is  also  expressed  in  the 
difference  of  their  intelligent  will  power 
— not  in  their  desires. 

Desire  is  common  to  brute  and  human 
being.  It  lies  between  sensibilities  and 
will  and  is  connected  with  both  by  intel- 
lect. Indeed,  desire  is  sensibility  modi- 
fied by  intellect.  It  is  a  feeling  con- 
verted by  memory  into  a  motive — a 
mover  of  the  will.  But  it  is  not  will, 
and  the  trainer  of  the  mind  who  so  mag- 
nifies it  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  the 
will,  and  who  conceives  that  in  training 
it  he  is  training  the  will,  is  taking, 
roughly  speaking,  a  two-thirds  view  of 
his  responsibility,  a  view  which  by  reason 
of  its  limitations,  would  be  disastrous 
did  not  the  mind  act  as  a  whole,  in  spite 
of  the  partial  training  of  teachers.  In- 
deed, through  all  the  ages,  the  native 
unity  of  the  mind  has  continually  pro- 
tected it  from  the  one-sidedness  of  its 
trainers.  It  is  also  sufficient  to  preserve  it 
from  the  partialism  of  the  Herbartians. 
But  Dr.  Harris  believes,  and  I  think  a 
majority  of  American  educators  believe, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  subject  the 
mind  to  the  strain  of  a  new  partialism. 
A  training  so  centered  upon  the  will  as 
to  be  insufficiently  conscious  of  the  sen- 
sibilities and  intellect  would  be,  has  been, 
disastrous.  A  training  of  the  intellect, 
alone,  without  conscious,  premeditated 
training  of  the  sensibilities  would  be, 
has  been,  disastrous.  Likewise,  but 
but  more,  that  training  of  the  mind 
which  so  centers  itself  in  the  desires  as 
to  neglect  in  the  least  the  transcendent 
nature  of  the  will,  must  result  in  weak- 
ness, because  it  is  partial.  It  must  pro- 
duce the  fiabbiness  of  character  which 
undoubtedly  meets  the  demands  of  Eu- 
ropean aristocracies,  but  which  will 
sap  the  energies  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  must  inevitably  deteriorate 
into  sickly  sen»timentalism  and  stupid 
submission  to  authority,  which  kings  and 
tyrants  may  desire,  but  which  are  a  sure 
menace  to  a  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people. 

It  is  not  mere  national  conceit  to  in- 
sist that  the  American  environment  of 
the  human  soul  is  different  from  all  its 
former  environments.  While  teachers 
may  give  due  consideration  to  foreign 
theories  of  education,  those  theories  must 
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be  digested  and  assimilated  to  the  Amer- 
ican character  which  is  radically  different 
from  the  Grecian,  Roman,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  British;  and  the  center  of  that 
difference  is  in  the  will,  rather  than  in 
the  sensibilities  or  intellect,  and — more 
important  than  all  else — in  the  freedom 
of  the  will. 

R.  H.  HOLBROOK, 

Lebanon,  O. 


Isolation  and  Correlation  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

In  Dr.  Harris's  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Public-School  Journal  under  the 
title,  "Herbart  on  the  Isolation  of 
Studies,"  a  misunderstanding  is  noted 
that  seems  to  call  for  an  explanation. 
Dr.  Harris  and  the  Herbartians  are  in 
entire  harmony,  I  think,  as  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  should  be  "analysis  and 
isolation  of  subjects  with  a  view  to  at- 
tain clearness."  At  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing there  was  no  disposition,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Harris's 
critics  to  object  to  theprincipleof  analysis 
and  isolation  of  studies  and  of  their  ele- 
ments. That  is  an  idea  well  sustained 
by  Herbart's  express  teaching,  and  there 
was  no  effort  to  call  it  in  question.  The 
real  point  of  criticism  against  Dr.  Harris 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen, was  that  a  paper  strictly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  isolating  the  studies  and 
of  estimating  their  relative  values  as 
distinct  branches  should  have  been  called 
"Correlation  of  Studies."  Correlation 
has  to  do  primarily  with  the  synthesis 
and  not  with  the  isolation  of  studies. 
Even  to  compare  studies  as  to  their  rela- 
tive values  has  nothing  to  do  with  cor- 
relation, because  it  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  interdependence  of  studies. 
To  state  it  briefly,  the  Herbartians  ob- 
jected to  calling  a  treatise  on  the  isola- 
tion of  studies  and  on  relative  educational 
values,  by  the  name  of  correlation.  This 
criticism  still  holds  with  undiminished 
force  against  calling  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  fifteen  a  discussion  of  the 
correlation  of  studies.  As  a  discussion 
of  educational  values,  distinctly  isolated 
from  each  other,  it  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  a  great  contribution  to  educa- 
tional thought.  The  principal  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  report,  if  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  treatment  of  correla- 


tion in  the  sense  of  inter-relation  and 
interdependence  of  studies,  is  that  there 
is  no  pressing  need  of  correlation  of 
studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  while 
the  deeper  correlation  is  suggested  as 
taking  place  in  colleges  and  universities, 
which,  by  the  way,  the  vast  majority  of 
children  never  enter.  The  Herbartians, 
on  the  other  hand,  stand  out  clearly  for 
a  great  principle  of  practical  correlation 
of  studies  in  elementary  schools,  what  is 
more  often  called  by  them  concentration. 
Dr.  Harris  paid  no  attention  to  this  idea 
in  his  report,  except  to  discredit  it  by 
a  distorted  illustration  from  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  criticism  of  the  Herbartians 
against  Dr.  Harris,  therefore,  was  not 
that  he  emphasized  analysis  and  isolation, 
but  that  he  failed  to  work  out  the  idea  of 
synthesis  or  correlation,  and  that  a 
paper  essentially  devoted  to  the  former 
was  called  by  the  name  of  the  latter. 
Even  this  confusion  of  terms  we  might 
pass  over,  if  Dr.  Harris  had  not  taken 
pains  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  concentration,  which  the  Her- 
bartians, many  of  them  at  least,  look 
upon  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  about 
correlation. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Harris'  treatment  of 
the  formal  steps  (in  the  letter  referred 
to)  shows  that  he  is  really  thinking  of  a 
close  inter-relating  of  topics  in  school 
studies  very  similar  to  what  the  Her- 
bartians insist  upon  in  concentration. 
The  formal  steps  are  designed  to  show 
how  a  single  topic,  like  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  in  history,  is  to  be  treated 
in  one  or  more  recitations;  how  it  is  iso- 
lated for  distinctness,  and  then  associ- 
ated with  other  ideas  in  history  and  in 
other  studies,  or,  as  Dr.  Harris  says, 
"with  all  other  subjects  in  the  mind,"  or 
"with  the  total  of  human  experience." 
This  very  work  of  inter-relating  the 
topics  of  study  in  class-room  work  (con- 
centration of  studies)  is  what  Dr.  Harris 
fought  shy  of  at  Cleveland.  He  pointed 
out  its  dangers  and  discredited  it.  The 
formal  steps  are  the  chief  means  by 
which  this  network  of  inter-relations  be- 
tween studies  can  be  brought  about,  in 
class  instruction.  Nor  does  this  lead  to 
the  mixing  and  confusion  of  studies;  for 
as  Dr.  Harris  shows  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis are  both  provided  for,  each  object  is 
seen  in  its  distinctive  character  and  later 
in  its  essential  relations  and  causal  con- 
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nections.  The  formal  steps,  therefore, 
which  Dr.  Harris  fully  approves,  contain 
the  very  essence  of  the  idea  of  concen- 
tration in  a  practical,  school-room  form. 
Among  other  things  they  provide  for 
this  intimate  interweaving  of  ideas  and 
topics  in  different  studies  with  each 
other.  Charles  McMurry. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 
Bureau  of  Education,  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  '95.  ) 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

In  your  May  number,  Dr.  DeGarmo 
takes  exceptions  to  the  part  of  my  former 
letter  which  relates  to  Herbart's  doc- 
trine of  interest.  He  explains  at  some 
length  his  view  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  morals  from  the  Herbartian  standpoint, 
and  in  the  end  approves  of  Herbart's  pro- 
test against  what  is  called  "transcend- 
ental freedom,"  using  these  words:  "The 
fact  is  that  the  transcendental  freedom 
of  men,  like  the  wasted  seed  of  the  maple 
tree,  remains  an  unrealized  possibility 
unless  developed  by  education.  "  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  transcendental  freedom 
would  be  something  that  we  rarely  exer- 
cise. Now,  I  take  issue  with  him  on  this 
point.  Every  moral  act  of  a  person  is 
an  act  of  transcendental  freedom,  else  it 
is  no  moral  act.  Kant  has  shown  this 
very  fully  in  his  "Doctrine  of  the  Prac- 
tical Reason."  Moreover,  any  one  can 
see  this,  if  he  will  consider  for  a  moment, 
that  an  act  of  transcendental  freedom  is 
only  an  act  wherein  the  individual  origi- 
nates a  new  state  of  being  in  the  world, 
from  moral  motives  of  any  kind.  More 
than  this,  not  merely  the  doing  of  a 
thing  but  the  willing  not  to  do  a  thing  is 
or  may  be  a  moral  act,  and  an  act  of 
transcendental  freedom.  The  doing  what 
one  believes  to  be  right,  and  the  renun- 
elation  of  acts  which  do  not  seem  right, 
flow  from  the  power  which  the  soul  has 
of  holding  itself  above  motives. 

To  Herbart  the  substance  of  the  soul 
is  something  above  activity  and  positiv- 
ity;  self-activity  does  not  belong  to  the 
soul  in  itself  as  an  ultimate  real  being. 
For  that  matter,  feeling  does  not  belong 
to  the  soul  as  an  ultimate  real.  Feelings 
and  willings  only  relate  to  collisions  be- 
tween real  beings.  The  self-preserva- 
tions {Selbsterhaltungen)  of  these  ultimate 
reals  produce  ideas  and  feelings  and  wills. 

—4 


The  ideas  are  the  first  product;  the  feel- 
ings result  from  the  suppressions  of  one 
set  of  ideas  by  another  set  of  ideas  ;  and 
the  will  results  from  the  triumph  of  one 
set  of  ideas  over  another  set  of  ideas. 

I  cannot  see  how  Dr.  DeGarmo  can  find 
any  possibility  in  a  psychology  of  this 
kind  on  which  to  base  a  worthy  moral 
education.  He  can  only  say  that  we  must 
look  after  the  environments  and  see  to 
it  that  each  individual  acquires  a  suffi- 
ciently large  train  of  moral  ideas  to  over- 
come any  ideas  which  may  come  from  out- 
side and  collide  with  the  concept  masses 
within  the  individual.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  this  Herbartian  notion  shows 
that  it  is  a  dead  mechanical  process.  No 
morals  are  possible  on  such  a  basis, — only 
a  matter  of  mathematical  calculation, — 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess to  produce  results  which  we  should 
think  desirable  in  society.  Look  into 
paragraph  I  226  of  Herbart's  Encyclo- 
paedia (The  Anmerkung). 

Understand  me,  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  interest  brought  into  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  much 
of  it.  But  to  have  nothing  but  interest 
and  base  education  entirely  on  that,  falls 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  Hedonists, — 
the  doctrine  of  pleasure,  or  that  modern 
Utilitarian  doctrine  of  Bentham  and  his 
disciples.  It  saps  the  foundation  of  the 
best  and  most  ennobling  disciplines  that 
we  have  in  education. 

Herbart's  immortality  of  the  Soul  is 
an  addled  immortality — the  immortality 
of  an  empty  nothing.  Since  self-activity 
does  not  appertain  to  the  soul  in  itself, 
the  shuffling  off  of  this  mortal  coil  is  the 
shuffling  off  of  all  the  associations  of  our 
life,  namely,  the  concept-masses  which 
form  the  intellect  and  make  possible  the 
feelings,  desires,  and  will. 

Herbart  does  not  admit  self-activity 
as  anything  more  than  an  illusion,  hence 
he  denies  and  must  deny  transcendental 
freedom.  For  transcendental  freedom 
is  pure  self-activity  or  self-determination. 
The  human  being  is  self-active  in  his  in- 
tellect, his  feeling,  and  esp^^cially  so  in 
his  volition.  Even  the  animals  are  self- 
active.  The  plants,  too,  show  self-activ- 
ity in  arranging  matter  and  in  stripping 
off  alien  forms  of  being  and  reducing  all 
to  the  form  of  cell  peculiar  to  the  plant 
itself.  An  acorn  in  growing  gathers 
material  from  the  atmosphere  and  the 
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soil.  But  it  converts  this  material  into 
vegetable  cells  peculiar  to  the  oak. 

I  am  led  to  think,  from  what  Dr.  De 
Garmo  says,  that  he  does  not  admit  self- 
activity  as  a  fundamental  attribute  of  the 
soul  in  its  innermost  essence.  If  so,  he 
too  feels  the  same  interest  that  Herbart 
did  to  substitute  an  environment  of  in- 
terest in  order  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
moral  self-determination.  But  as  I  find 
him,  in  his  books,  careful  not  to  follow 
the  extremes  of  Herbart,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  he  repudiates  the  doctrine  o/ 
reals,  which  excludes  will  or  self-activity 
from  the  soul  in  its  essence. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  philosophical 
doctrine  that  did  not  ultimately  force 
the  individual  holding  it  into  carrying 
out  in  practice  all  its  logical  results. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Truant  Schools. 

We  have  a  compulsory  education  law  in 
Illinois  which  is  weak  in  everything  but  a 
name.  It  seems  to  have  been  created  more 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  a  place  in  the 
"Statutes  of  Illinois"  than  for  anything 
else.  The  penalty  prescribed  is  absurdly 
small  as  compared  with  the  offense,  and 
its  manner  of  enforcement  is  such  that 
the  offender  may  be  put  to  as  little  in- 
convenience as  possible,  and  all  the  odium 
of  dragging  a  neighbor  into  court  may 
fall  upon  the  officer,  who  is  subject  to  no 
fine  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  law  pre- 
scribes this  small  fine  for  the  parent  or 
guardian  if  convicted,  but  there  are  no 
means  whatever  provided  for  controlling 
the  child  when  parents  are  unable  to  do 
so.  The  truant  officer  cannot  take  a 
truant  to  school,  even  when  he  meets 
him  wandering  around  the  streets.  Al- 
though more  pupils  become  habitual  tru- 
ants against  their  parents'  will  than 
otherwise,  the  parent,  no  matter  how 
poor,  must  bear  the  penalty,  and  the 
child  be  allowed  to  go  free,  though  the 
parent  has  neither  the  mental  nor  phys- 
ical ability  to  govern. 

For  such  cases,  and  for  those  who  have 
been  expelled  from  school  or  are  habitu- 
ally disorderly  beyond  control,  we  need 
industrial  truant  schools.  Let  the  state 
establish  two  such  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  these  persons,  to  which  any 
county  that  does  not  choose  to  establish 


a  similar  school,  must  send  its  truants 
at  its  own  expense.  If  Illinois  should 
do  this,  and  then  adopt  a  compulsory 
law  similar  to  the  one  which  the  commis- 
sioner of  common  schools  in  Ohio  now 
says  is  accomplishing  such  excellent 
work  in  that  state,  numbers  of  children 
who  are  developing  into  professional 
loafers,  would  be  trained  into  habits  of 
industry,  and  we  should  be  carrying  out 
that  provision  of  our  constitution  which 
says  that  thorough  and  efficient  schools 
shall  be  established  "whereby  all  the 
children  in  the  state  may  receive  a  good 
common  school  education."  Mc. 


A  New  School  of  Pedagogy. 

A  new  school  of  pedagogy  has  been 
organized  in  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry  is  the  moving 
spirit,  supported  by  Herbert  Gr.  Lord, 
Ida  C.  Bender  and  Natalie  Mankell, 
members  of  the  faculty  already  ap- 
pointed. Others  are  yet  to  be  selected. 
Courses  of  lectures  are  to  be  given  by 
President  Charles  DeGamo,  Superin- 
tendent Henry  B.Emerson,  Commissioner 
W.  T.  Harris  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  The'  school  is  designed  for 
advanced  students  of  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching,  such  as  ought  to  constitute 
the  principals,  superintendents,  and 
training  teachers  of  the  country.  Some 
notion  of  the  sort  of  men  they  are  seek- 
ing can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a 
gentleman  has  been  offered  $4,000  to 
enter  the  faculty  and  he  has  declined  the 
invitation,  though  he  is  getting  a  much 
smaller  salary  where  he  is.  There  is 
some  promise  that  Buffalo  is  about  to 
awake  from  her  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers 
of  twenty  years,  and  she  may  yet  lead 
New  York  in  educational  reform.  For 
years  the  schools  of  the  entire  state, 
with  a  few  shining  exceptions,  have  been 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  traditions  that 
emphasize  the  forms  of  knowledge  to  the 
neglect  of  the  education  of  the  children. 


In  no  place  has  a  beautiful  picture 
more  influence  for  good  than  on  the  walls 
of  an  elementary  school,  and  how  easy  it 
now  is  for  an  earnest  teacher  to  secure 
pictures  for  this  purpose! — Br.  E.  E. 
White. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Our  Public  Schools. 

A  notable  meeting  was  recently  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  composed  of 
the  leading  educators  from  all  parts  of 
the  union.  Presidents  of  universities, 
state  and  city  superintendents,  the  na- 
tional commissioner  of  education,  presi- 
dents and  professors  in  the  leading 
colleges  and  normal  schools  were  there 
in  large  numbers.  Among  the  able  re- 
ports presented  was  one  from  a  commit- 
tee of  which  Pres.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  chairman,  and 
the  author  of  the  report  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  School  Systems  in  Cities.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  that  report: 

"The  superintendent  of  instruction  in 
a  city  should  be  charged  with  no  duty 
save  the  supervision  of  the  instruction, 
but  he  should  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  that  professional 
and  scientific,  and  should  be  given  the 
position  and  authority  to  accomplish 
that  end.  *  *  *  ^ 

'  'The  superintendent  should  be  a  person 
liberally  educated,  professionally  trained, 
one  who  knows  what  good  teaching  is, 
but  who  is  also  experienced  in  admin- 
istration, in  touch  with  public  affairs,  and 
in  sympathy  with  popular  feeling.    *  * 

"Once  appointed,  he  should  have 
power  to  appoint  from  an  eligible  list  all 
assistants  and  teachers,  and  unlimited 
authority  to  assign  them  to  their  respec- 
tive positions,  and  to  re-assign  them  or 
remove  them  from  the  force  at  his  dis- 
cretion. He  should  determine  all  matters 
relating  to  instruction.  He  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  devel- 
oping a  professional  and  enthusiastic 
teaching  force  and  of  making  all  the 
teaching  scientific  and  forceful.  He  must 
perfect  the  organization  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  make  and  carry  out  plans  to 
accomplish  this.  If  he  cannot  do  this  in 
a  reasonable  time  he  should  be  super- 
seded by  one  who  can.         *        *  * 

"If  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  by 
boards  or  committees,  the  members  of 
which  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
desires  of  people  who  have  votes  or  influ- 
ence, looseness  of  action  is  inevitable  and 
unworthy  considerations  will  frequently 
prevail.    If  the  action  of  a  board  or  com- 


mittee be  conditioned  upon  the  recom- 
mendation  of  a  superintendent,  the  plan 
will  not  suffice.  No  one  person  is  stronger 
than  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Such  a  plan  results  in  contests  between 
the  board  and  the  superintendent,  and 
such  a  contest  is  obviously  an  unequal 
one.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  out- 
come. In  recommending  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  the  personal  wishes  of 
members  of  the  board,  in  particular 
cases,  will  have  to  be  acquiesced  in.  If 
a  teacher,  no  matter  how  unfit,  cannot 
be  dropped  from  the  list  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  board  or  committee  after 
they  have  heard  from  her  friends  and 
sympathizers,  she  will  remain  indefinitely 
in  the  service.  This  means  a  low  tone 
in  the  teaching  force  and  desolation  in 
the  work  of  the  schools.  If  the  super- 
intendent accepts  the  situation,  he  be- 
comes less  and  less  capable  of  developing 
a  professional  teaching  service.  If  he 
refuses  to  accept  it,  he  is  very  likely  to 
meet  humiliation;  dismissal  is  inevitable 
unless  he  is  strong  enough  to  make  him- 
self secure  by  doing  the  right  thing  and 
going  directly  to  the  people  and  winning 
their  approval." 

These  extracts  suggest  the  kind  of 
man  or  woman  that  should  be  placed  in 
control  of  the  instruction  in  our  schools. 
The  demand  is,  in  short,  that  he  be  an 
expert,  and  be  held  to  an  expert's  re- 
sponsibility and  given  an  expert's  power. 

While  this  ideal  is  partially  realized  in 
not  a  few  cities,  it  is  really  in  full  opera- 
tion only  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  may  be  well  enough  for  our  citizens 
to  know  what  the  country  is  working 
toward  in  the  matter  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  As  is  the 
superintendent  so  are  the  teachers,  un- 
less he  is  a  mere  figure  head,  which  is  too 
often  the  case.  A  superintendent  can 
take  almost  any  corps  of  teachers  who 
are  capable  men  and  women,  and  in  a 
short  time  instill  a  spirit  of  progress  and 
reform  that  shall  convert  mere  formal 
and  perfunctory  school  keeping  into  in- 
telligent, enthusiastic,  scientific  teach- 
ing, provided,  always,  that  he  has 
sufficient  wisdom  and  adequate  power. 
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The  Herbartian  Year-Book. 

The  first  year-book  of  the  Herbart 
society  for  scientific  pedagogy  will  ap- 
pear during  the  first  week  in  June.  It 
will  be  an  unbound  volume  of  140  pages, 
discussing  concentration,  the  culture 
epochs,  and  a  few  related  topics.  Its 
publication  is  in  the  hands  of  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
The  book  can  be  sent  out  in  time  for 
those  interested  in  it  to  read  the  papers 
before  the  N.  E.  A  meeting  at  Denver. 
The  papers  will  be  discussed  but  not  read 
at  that  meeting.  Any  one  desiring  a 
copy  of  this  book  will  receive  it  by  send- 
ing name  and  address,  with  fifty  cents, 
to  Charles  McMurry  at  Normal,  111.  The 
book  will  also  be  sent  out  from  the  office 
of  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111.,  upon  receipt  of  the 
money,  with  name  and  address. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Sec, 

Normal,  111. 


Editorial  Mention. 

TO  COUNTY  superintendents: 
We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  county 
superintendents  to  the  communication  of 
Supt.  A.  C.  Butler  in  our  Theory  department 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The  vest- 
pocket  edition  of  Pres.  J.  W.  Cook's  address 
will  be  furnished  to  superintendents  at  cost  of 
publication  and  postage.  We  will  need  to  get 
out  a  new  edition  and  can  add  the  short  papers 
referred  to  and  others  if  desired.  If  county 
superintendents  will  send  in  their  orders  at 
once  we  can  determine  the  size  of  the  edition 
to  be  published.  Three  county  superintendents 
in  Illinois  have  already  ordered  one  thousand 
copies  for  their  teachers. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
immediately  to  any  superintendent  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

A.  R.  Moore,  principal  of  schools  at  Earl- 
ville,  III.,  remains  another  year. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  removed  their  home 
office  to  110  Boylston  st.  Boston. 

Julius  H.  Seeley,  ex-president  of  Amherst 
College,  died  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  University  Extension  summer  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Pliiladelphia,  July  1-26. 

Supt.  R.  L.  Barton,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
has  been  re-elected  at  an  increased  salary. 

William  Dean  Howells  gives  his  experiences 
with  the  begging  fraternity  in  two  papers 
written  for  The  Century,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  June  number. 


State  Center,  Iowa,  graduated  a  class  of 
fourteen  members,  from  the  high  school.  Miss 
Lucy  Curtis  is  the  principal. 

Supt.  A,  F.  Treakle,  of  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
is  visiting  friends  in  Bloomington  and  Normal. 
He  will  remain  at  Harrisonville  next  year. 

The  High  School  Association  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  county  held  its  last  regular  meeting  iu 
the  Hyde  Parli  High  School  May  25.  Dr. 
Draper  gave  the  principal  address. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Illinois  Southern 
Normal  University  has  been  530  this  term, 
representing  43  counties.  Forty  special  stu- 
dents have  enrolled  for  the  exercises  of  the 
May  institute. 

State  Supt.  Inglis,  of  Illinois,  held  a  meet- 
ing with  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  at  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity in  Carbondale  on  May  14.  Fifteen 
superintendents  were  present  aud  the  meeting 
was  successful  in  all  respects. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Mayville,  S.  D,, 
will  be  continued  next  year  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions made  by  the  citizens  of  Mayville. 
Pres.  Avery  withdraws  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  salary  they  can  pay,  and  Prof. 
Perrigo  takes  his  place.  Pres.  Avery  goes  to 
California  for  the  summer. 

The  New  Webster  Dictionary  and  Complfte 
Vest-Pocket  Library,  is  the  title  of  a  combi- 
nation pocket  reference  book,  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  containing  a  rich  store  of 
material  such  as  even  the  best  educated  people 
may  need  to  draw  upon  frequently  and  at  any 
moment.  E.  E.  Miles,  author  and  publisher. 
See  his  ad. 

The  Virginia  (111.)  Enquirer  for  May  25  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the  recent  graduating 
exercises  of  the  High  School;  the  orations  and 
essays  of  the  young  people  are  given,  together 
with  half-tone  pictures  of  their  faces.  Supt. 
Everhart  closes  his  work  with  this  term,  after 
several  years  of  most  efficient  service. 

The  Chicago  Normal  University  Club  held 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  "Lexington,"  on 
the  evening  of  May  18.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  banquet,  business  and  speeches  of  a 
reminiscent  character.  The  talks  were  mostly 
concerning  Prof.  Metcalf  and  his  work.  Mrs. 
Metcalf  and  her  two  sons  were  present.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  much  interest,  but  the 
number  present  was  not  great. 

An  exchange  says:  "The  patrons  of  a  school 
in  Logansport,  Ind.,  are  becoming  somewhat 
alarmed  over  what  they  call  the  "new  fangled 
and  dangerous"  methods  of  the  teacher.  She 
has  encouraged  the  scholars  to  run  races,  in- 
stead of  playing  football  and  ordinary  games. 
Each  child  is  named  after  some  fast  horse, 
and  the  teacher  has  their  records  in  a  little 
book.  The  entry  lists  are  said  to  be  full  every 
day,  and  in  the  evening  the  parents  hear  the 
young  folks  tell  how  'Robert  J.'  broke  his 
record,  or  how  'Joe  Patchen'  made  a  pheno- 
menal finish,  and  'Online'  came  down  the 
stretch  like  a  whirlwind." 
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Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  of  Hyde  Parke,  Mass., 
is  open  to  engagements  to  lecture  upon  his- 
torical or  popular  themes,  and  to  do  institute 
work.  He  is  a  wise  and  experienced  teacher, 
who  has  written  some  valuable  books  and  is 
full  to  the  brim  of  interesting  and  helpful 
things  for  teachers  and  the  intelligent  public. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  HERBART. 

The  best  book  published  on  Herbart  and  his 
educational  doctrine  is  the  one  recently  pre- 
pared by  Pres.  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Swarth- 
jQore  College.  All  persons,  whether  Herbar- 
tians  or  Hegelians,  admit  this.  It  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  style  and  gives  what 
the  wide-awake  American  teacher  most  wants 
to  know  at  this  time.  It  is  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  SI. 00  by  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Company,  and  the  postage  is  prepaid  by  us. 
All  orders  will  be  filled  promptly. 

The  University  of  Buffalo  has  established  a 
School  of  Pedagogy  as  one  of  its  departments. 
The  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  two 
years;  the  department  will  open  September  25, 
1895.  The  school  will  be  supported  by  the 
munificence  of  citizens  of  Buffalo.  Four  per- 
sons, two  men  and  two  women,  are  already 
appointed  on  the  faculty,  among  them  Prof. 
Frank  McMurry,  lately  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Messrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  pure,  high-grade  Cocoas  and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  special  notice  cautioning 
consumers  of  their  goods  against  the  recent 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  substitute 
other  manufactures,  bearing  labels,  and  done 
up  in  packages,  in  imitation  of  theirs.  A  sure 
test  of  genuineness  is  the  name  of  Walter 
Baker  &  Co's.  place  of  manufacture — Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

McMurry's  General  Method  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  control  of  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  at  its  late  megting  in  May. 
It  was  on  the  optional  list  last  year  and  it  is 
this  year  on  the  required  list.  The  Reading 
Circle  had  6,000  members  last  year.  This  book 
was  also  adopted  as  the  only  required  profes- 
sional book  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  The  number  of  members  of 
this  circle  is  10,000.  No  professional  book 
published  in  recent  years  is  so  popular  as  this 
one.    It  is  just  the  book  lor  the  times. 

The  conference  of  high  school  superintend- 
ents and  principals,  recently  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  largely  attended  by 
prominent  high  school  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  The  conference  will  be  productive 
of  much  good  in  that  it  will  strengthen  the  al- 
ready pleasant  relations  existing  between  the 
high  schools  and  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  hea.d  of  the  school  system  of  the  state. 
The  bill  appropriating  $424  000  to  the  State 
University  has  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  house  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  law. 


Magrazines. 


Afloat  With  the  Flag  is  the  title  of  a  story  of 
adventure  which,  after  appearing  serially  in 


Harper's  Young  People  (now  Harper's  Round 
Table),  is  announced  for  publication  this 
month  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  author  is 
W.  J.  Henderson. 

An  article  on  The  Psychology  of  Woman,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
subject,  by  Prof.  (J.  T.  W.  Patrick,  is  to 
appear  in  the  June  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
It  is  crowded  full  of  facts  and  comparisons 
showing  what  traits  and  capabilities  woman 
possesses  in  high  or  low  degree,  and  affording 
valuable  material  for  social  and  political 
reformers. 

Much  interest  will  be  felt  by  the  public  in 
the  return  of  Rudyard  Kipling  to  India.  He 
has  just  agreed  to  furnish  a  regular  contribu- 
tion to  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  the 
coming  year,  beginning  his  work  upon  his  re- 
turn to  India.  India  has  never  been  crit- 
ically considered  by  such  a  pen  as  Kipling's, 
and  what  he  will  write  for  The  Cosmopolitan 
will  attract  the  widest  attention,  both  here 
and  in  England. 

Albert  Lynch,  whose  work  is  becoming  so 
much  more  generally  known  to  Americans 
through  his  drawings  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
and  his  cover  designs  for  The  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  is  a  Peruvian  by  birth,  but  of  English 
parentage.  Recently  The  Ladies' Home  Journal 
acquired  all  publication  rights  to  this  paint- 
ing, and  it  will  serve  as  one  of  the  cover  de- 
signs for  that  magazine.  The  next  issue  of 
the  Journal  will  also  have  a  design  by  Lynch, 
portraying  his  conception  of  a  woman's 
ideal  costume.  A  succession  of  other  cover 
designs  by  Lynch  will  follow  these  two. 

The  reader  of  The  Monthly  Illustrator  is 
learning  to  look  into  its  pages  for  carefully- 
written  and  effectively  illustrated  articles  upon 
the  art  and  life  of  our  American  Indians, 
which  offer  a  vast  amount  of  suitable  material. 
In  the  June  number  the  leading  article  of  this 
character  is  that  upon  the  "Wampum-Records 
of  the  Iroquois,"  in  which  the  writer,  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Converse,  discourses  upon  and 
interprets  many  of  the  historical  belts  still 
preserved  with  religious  care,  some  of  which 
she  owns;  and  pictures  of  these  are  given, 
which  show  them  to  be  handsome  as  well  as 
precious  objects.  This  paper  affords  much 
novel  information.  Harry  C.  Jones,  editor  and 
publisher,  93,  94  and  96  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York. 

The  Nebraska  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  1,  No. 
1.  James  W.  Adams,  editor-in-chief;  price,  25 
cents.  This  new  candidate  for  popular  favor 
is  "Published  quarterly  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  by  the  English  Club;"  its  purpose  is 
declared  to  be,  "To  furnish  to  the  students  of 
the  university,  its  graduates,  and  others,  a 
medium  for  the  publication  of  literary  work  of 
value."  Its  appearance  is  first-class  in  every 
j_  respect;  it  is  well  printed,  on  excellent  paper, 
^  with  most  ample  margins.  It  contains  62 
v'Y  pages,  filled  with  a  good  variety  of  matter, 
*l-^_whose  literary  quality  is  certainly  commend- 
JV|able.  There  are  several  good  short  stories, 
Wfbits  of  poetry  above  the  average,  personal 
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sketches,  and  papers  upon  living  themes.  If 
this  volume  truly  "sets  the  pace,"  the  new 
venture  ought  to  "go." 

Mr.  Bardeen  makes  the  following  charac- 
teristic remarks  in  the  May  number  of  his  ex- 
cellent periodical,  The  School  Bulletin:  ''The 
Critic  is  well-informed  on  literary  topics  but 
often  goes  far  astray  on  matters  pertaining  to 
education.  On  March  30  it  says  in  reviewing 
the  report  of  the  Chicago  congress:  'The 
Congress  of  Educational  Journalism  is  well 
reported.  [It  wasn't:  the  cutting-down  and 
cutting-out  by  Mr.  Calkins  of  the  papers  pre- 
pared by  foreign  representatives  was  barbar- 
ous.] There  are  many  educational  journals 
in  the  United  States  which  "make  a  business 
success  while  working  out  an  ideal."  [Names, 
please;  we  should  like  to  advertise  in  them.] 
Of  this  the  Boston  SchoolJouryial,  the  Illinois 
School  Journal,  and  the  New  York  Teachers' 
Journal  are  notable  instances.  [No  one  of 
these  three  journals  exists.]  Only  two  of  the 
school  journals  of  the  country  are  noted  for 
sensationalism,  the  editors  having  failed  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  through  their  bar- 
barity in  school  rooms.  [Names  again,  please. 
We  know  something  of  school  journals,  but 
we  never  heard  of  these  two  barbarians.]'" 


Among  the  Books. 

A  popular  but  authoritative  book  on  birds  has 
been  needed  for  so  long  that  a  warm  welcome 
awaits  the  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Ornithology. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  will  issue 
a  pocket  as  well  as  a  library  edition. 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,  by  C. 
C.  Long,  Ph.  D.  is  a  neat  little  book.  The 
print  is  good,  the  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  the  text  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of 
primary  geography. 

The  American  Book  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 


Talks  to  My  Boys,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry, 
is  a  book  that  should  be  better  known  to  the 
teachers  of  the  West  In  these  days  when  so 
much  is  said  about  character-building  in  our 
schools,  earnest  teachers  who  desire  to  work 
effectually  along  this  line  can  get  help  from 
Dr.  Mowry's  book. 


RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

Double  number  75,  is  Historical  Biog- 
raphy of  George  Washington,  by  H.  E,  Scud- 
der.  We  have  read  this  book  through,  and  we 
siy  without  hesitation  that  it  ought  to  be 
read  carefully  by  every  young  American.  It 
would  give  not  only  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
father  of  his  country  than  most  people  have, 
bat  it  would  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived.  It  would  also  help  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  questions  of  his  day,  and  his 
consummate  skill  in  dealing  with  them.  The 


story  is  charmingly  told.  The  book  contains 
348  pages,  and  not  a  dull  page  among  them. 


Degeneration,  by  Prof.  Max  Nordau,  the  re- 
markable work  which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  abroad,  is  published  in  this  country 
by  I).  Appleton  &  Co.  This  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  literary,  aesthetic,  and  social  phases  of 
the  end  of  the  century  includes  an  examina- 
tion of  decadence  in  France,  the  work  of  Mae- 
terlinck in  Belgium,  Wagnerism  in  Germany, 
Ibsenism  in  the  north,  and  other  aspects  of 
contemporary  sestheticism  which  are  dissected 
with  a  thoroughness  that  renders  the  book  a 
most  remarkable  contribution  to  social  psy- 
chology. This  fascinating  and  most  sugges- 
tive book  gives  a  picture  of  the  aesthetic  mani- 
festations of  the  times,  drawn  with  rare  adroit- 
ness, vigor,  and  command  of  satire,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  hold  a  place  which  has  not 
been  occupied. 


Choice  English  Lyrics,  selected  and  arranged 
by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  author  of  The  Book 
of  Elegies,  The  Famous  Allegories,  Six  Cen- 
turies of  English  Poetry,  etc.  12mo,  368  pp., 
attractively  bound  in  cloth,  fl.OO.  Introduc- 
tory price  to  schools,  72  cents.  Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  fourth  volume  in 
the  select  English  classics  edited  by  Dr.  Bald- 
win; a  series  which,  by  classifying  English 
poetry  under  several  distinct  subdivisions,  has 
proved  extremely  helpful  in  literature  study 
and  general  reading,  as  well  as  an  attractive 
collection  for  home  and  school  libraries. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  possessors  of  the 
other  volumes  of  the  series  will  wish  to  supple- 
ment them  by  the  Lyrics,  and  those  to  whom 
it  is  the  introductory  volume  will  find  the  com- 
plete series  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book- 
shelf or  the  library. 


The  American  Book  Company  has  recently 
brought  out  "Myths  of  Northern  Lands"by  H. 
A.  Guerber  who  is  the  author  of  Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  a  hand  book  on 
Northern  Mythology  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  making  English  students  acquainted  with 
the  religion  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  and  to 
set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  various 
myths  which  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
our  customs,  arts,  and  literature.  They  are 
the  classics  of  the  north,  and  concern  Anglo 
Saxons  even  more  than  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
such  as  the  reader  has  learned  to  expect  in  the 
publications  of  this  house. 

It  is  a  volume  of  319  pages  containing  a 
glossary  and  index  which  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

The  chapter  on  the  comparison  of  Greek 
and  Northern  Mythologies  is  exceptionally 
valuable. 


Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hill  who  is  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  recently  prepared  a  set  (two  in 
the  set)  of  arithmetics  which  are  published  by 
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E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  au- 
thor claims  for  them  that  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  latest  and  best  methods  and  embody 
the  suggestions  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten" 
and  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen."  They  are 
designed  to  discipline  the  mathematical  judg- 
ment more  than'  to  make  expert  accountants 
and  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  school  room  in 
its  efforts  to  correlate  itself  with  business  life. 

The  elementary  book  is  one  of  practice 
more  than  of  theory  and  some  number  processes 
are  omitted  altogether,  which  experience  has 
shown  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  instruction.  The  complete 
Arithmetic  seeks  to  answer  the  questions, 
"What  are  the  actual  demands  of  practical 
life?"  "What  does  the  logical  development 
of  the  subject  require? 

Denominate  numbers,  proportion,  and  pre- 
centage  are  greatly  abridged,  business  forms 
and  the  "metric  system"  are  put  into  a  sup- 
plement. There  has  been  a  thorough  elimi- 
nation of  those  subjects  that  do  not  give  use- 
ful knowledge,  or  are  nob  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mathematical  sense. 


Josephine  Jarvis  has  translated  fifteen  es- 
says of  Froebel,  which  give  his  "ideas  of  the 
play  and  the  playthings  of  the  -child."  It  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  is  Vol- 
ume thirty  of  the  International  Education 
Series,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  It  is  a 
"thorough-going  discussion"  of  the  first  five 
of  his  kindergarten  gifts.  In  this  time  of  the 
examination  of  educational  foundations  anew, 
this  book  will  be  sought  in  order  to  learn 
Froebel's  ideas  of  play  from  himself.  But  in 
giving  his  ideas  of  "play  and  the  playthings 
of  the  child,"  he  has  given  his  ideas  of  child 
education.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  spirit  of  hero-worship  has  surrounded  the 
head  of  Froebel  with  a  halo  of  divinity  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  who  are  satisfied  if  they 
can  discover  what  the  master  said  and  did.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  that  Froebel  coming  in 
1895  might  make  use  of  very  different  methods, 
and  material,  even,  from  that  which  he  used 
in  his  generation  among  the  peasant  children 
of  Germany,  This  impulse  to  worship  makes 
it  impossible  for  di?ciples  to  judge  with  judi- 
cial fairness  of  the  real  merits  of  a  great  seer 
and  universal  lover  like  Froebel,  It  was  not 
his  method  but  his  conception  of  education 
that  was  his  great  contribution  to  educational 
progress.    This  volume  gives  both. 


The  Werner  Company,  Chicago,  has  pub- 
lished '^Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology,''  by 
Dr.  Wm.  O.  Krohn,  who  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology in  the  University  of  Illinois.  This 
book  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  for 
the  professional  book  of  the  next  year's  course 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  of  Illi- 
nois. It  is  a  series  of  chapters  written  in  a 
conversational  style,  somewhat  like  that  of 
Gordy's  Psychology,  which  was  formerly  on 
the  list,  and  is  eas"  and  attractive  reading. 
The  author  says  he  has  avoided  "pedagogical 
consciousness,"  "icy  cognitions  of  thought" 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  and  "primordial 
elements"  and  the  like,  "simply  because  he 


cherishes  the  desire  that  the  book  shall  be 
characterized  by  a  practical  ring  rather  than  a 
scholastic  rattle."  Does  he  imply  by  this 
that  a  text-book  on  psychology  cannot  be  both 
practical  and  scholarly?  If  he  means  that  he 
endeavors  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms 
in  the  discussion  of  psychology, — which  is 
probably  his  meaning, — we  will  all  agree  that 
the  purpose  is  a  worthy  one  within  proper 
limitations.  As  we  run  the  eye  over  the  pages 
of  this  volume  we  find  technical  term  abound- 
ing on  almost  every  page,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  while  avoiding  the  "scholarly" 
terms  mentioned  above  he  has  not  been  able  to 
give  the  book  the  "practical  ring"  desired 
without  a  good  deal  of  the  "scholastic  rattle," 
which  he  seems  so  much  to  deprecate.  He 
does  not  avoid  the  "scholastic  rattle"  by  sub- 
stituting the  technique  of  physiology  for  that 
of  psychology.  A  cursory  examination  of  this 
volume  makes  the  writer  believe  that  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  physi- 
ological psychology.  At  an  early  day  the 
Journal,  will  contain  a  more  extended  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  and  an  estimate  of 
its  value  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  written. 


And  while  we  are  speaking  of  maps,  let  us 
remind  you  that  it  will  pay  you  To  consult  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  when  you  want 
maps  of  any  kind. 

The  school  board  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  have 
unanimously  re-elected  John  T.  Bowles  as 
Superintendent;  he  will  now  enter  upon  his 
eighth  year  in  that  office,  The  Board  are 
unanimous,  also,  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Superintendent  should  select  the  teachers,  and 
should  be  responsible  for  the  work  done  in  all 
the  departments.  When  a  teacher  is  wanted, 
it  is  the  superintendent's  business  to  know 
v/here  to  find  the  right  person,  and  to  go  as  a 
messenger  to  secure  her. 


"Anything  new  or  fresh  here  today?"  asked 
the  reporter. 

"Yes,"  said  the  official  addressed;  "that 
paint  you  are  leaning  against." 


Teachers'  Questions  Used  at  Last  Exami- 
nation in  Indiana. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Define  the  human  will.  What  is  the  dif 
ference  between  a  volition  and  a  desire? 

3.  If  an  individual  were  not  free  in  his  moral 
decisions  would  he  be  responsible  for  his  acts? 
Explain. 

3.  "Appetite  is  the  will's  solicitor,  but  the 
will  is  the  appetite's  controller." — Hooker. 
What  important  ethical  doctrine  is  here  ex- 
pressed? 

4.  Define  a  good  moral  act;  a  bad  moral  act. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  a  neutral  act,  that  is 
an  act  that  has  no  clear  moral  quality. 

6.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relations 
of  clear  moral  perception  to  right  moral  ac- 
tion? 

7.  What  opportunities  does  the  school  offer 
for  giving  the  child  correct  ideas  of  individual 
possession  or  ownership? 
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8.  Do  you  believe  in  giving  systematic  moral 
instruction  in  the  school?    Give  your  reasons. 

9.  How^  could  the  virtues  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty  be  taught  in  the  school? 

10.  What  phases  of  school  work  appeal  most 
directly  to  the  will  of  the  child? 


READING. 

A  few  years  since,  passing  a  summer  and 
autumn  in  Switzerland,  my  attention  was 
strongly  attracted  to  the  practical  sense  and 
thorough-going  democracy  of  its  governments, 
both  federal  and  cantonal.  I  called  one  day 
upon  the  United  States  minister  in  Berne,  and 
he  expressed  to  me  the  same  opinion  which  I 
had  formed  of  the  Swiss  institutions,  saying: 
''This  is  the  most  democratic  government  in 
the  world."  These  honest  children  of  the 
mountains,  the  countrymen  of  William  Tell 
and  Arnold  Winkleried,  founded  the  oldest 
of  modern  republics,  and  founded  it  without 
one  lingering  trace  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
left  in  its  institutions. — Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory. 

1.  How  would  you  bring  out  the  definitions 
of  thorough-going,  cantonal,  democratic,  mon- 
archy, and  aristocracy? 

3.  Who  were  William  Tell  and  Arnold  Win- 
kleried? 

3.  In  what  ways  would  you  use  the  selection 
for  the  teaching  of  patriotism  to  your  pupils? 

4.  Explain  some  of  the  rules  for  punctuation 
and  capitalization  illustrated  herein. 

5.  How  would  you  undertake  to  demonstrate 
to  the  countysuperintendent  that  you  under- 
stand the  principles  of  good  reading? 

6.  Your  pupils  having  begun  the  study  of  a 
new  reading  lesson,  what  is  your  duty  as  a 
teacher? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  the  utility  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  in  the  public  schools? 

2.  What  distinctions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
use  of  the  pronouns,  who,  which,  and  that? 
What  distinctions  between  the  auxiliaries, 
shall  and  will? 

.3.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  words  outlining  a  course  in  Language 
and  Grammar  for  the  common  schools,  giving 
your  ideas  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  for 
each  grade. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  would  you  observe  in  the  character 
of  the  vegetation  in  making  an  ascent  of  a 
mountain  in  the  torrid  zone? 

3.  What  emphasis  would  you  place  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Geography  of  Indiana?  Why? 

3.  Give  the  chief  exports  of  Japan.  Of  China. 

4.  How  may  newspapers  be  made  useful  in 
the  teaching  of  Geography? 

5.  State  the  location  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  What  is  their  importance  to  the 
United  States? 

6.  Name  two  classes  of  islands  and  give  the 
theory  of  their  formation. 

7.  Name  three  important  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  and  state  what  is  exported 
from  each. 

8.  Of  what  value  are  relief  maps  in  the 
teaching  of  Geography? 


9.  Describe  briefly  the  drainage  of  North 
America. 

10.  What  would  you  consider  the  logical  or- 
der in  teaching  Physical,  Mathematical,  ard 
Political  Geography?  Why? 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  three.) 

1.  The  use  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  food 
has  had  what  effect  upon  civilization? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "free  coinage  of 
silver?"  What  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure? 

3.  What  distinguishes  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  from  that  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe? 

4.  Discuss  the  character  of  any  president 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Buchanan,  writ- 
ing not  less  than  300  words  and  citing  authori- 
ties for  your  facts  and  judgments. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Imagine  yourself  before  a  class  with  the  eye 
of  an  ox  in  one  hand  and  a  sharp-bladed  knife 
in  the  other.  Dissect  in  imagination  the 
eye,  and  write  what  you  would  likely  say  to 
your  pupils  during  the  talk  that  would  natur- 
ally follow. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(Any  six.) 

1.  A  commission  merchant  sold  coffee  for  me 
and  remitted  $1,960  after  deducting  his  com- 
mission of  2  per  cent.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
coffee? 

3.  Numbers  are  classified  as:  (a)  Prime  or 
composite;  (b)  odd  or  even;  (c)  simple  or  com- 
pound. State  basis  of  classification  in  each 
case. 

8.  Illustrate  your  method  of  teaching  long 
division. 

4. Extract  the  cube  root  of  64.35 

.5.  A  can  mow  ^  of  a  field  in  6  days;  B  can 
mow  3{i  of  it  in  4  days.  How  long  will  it  take 
both  to  mow  it? 

6.  Two  carpenters  build  a  house  for  $2,751 
They  expend  $1,215  for  material;  one  of  them 
worked  32  days  of  10  hours  each,  the  other 
34  days  of  8  hours  each.  How  much  should 
each  receive? 

7.  I  invest  $39,900  in  6  per  cent,  at  95.  What 
is  my  income? 

8.  What  per  cent,  of  %  is  .875? 


RUSKIN'S  ESSAYS. 

1.  What  is  the  theme  of  Qui  Judicatis  Ter- 

ram? 

3.  What  does  Ruskin  set  forth  as  the  first 
object  of  all  work? 

3.  How  would  Ruskin  have  us  determine  the 
true  relations  between  countries? 

4.  Give  Ruskin's  thoughts  concerning  wages. 

5.  Discuss  "The  flowing  of  streams  to  the 
sea  is  a  partial  image  of  the  action  of  wealth." 

6.  "Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all 
things  the  laws  of  life."    Discuss  briefly. 
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American  Institute  i 

Of  \ 

Normal  Methods.  { 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  1895  { 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION:  { 

VOCAL  MUSIC,  DEAWINO,  PIANOFORTE,  PENMANSHIP  {Including  Vertical  { 

Writing),  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE.  > 

New,  Special,  and  Valuable  Features  of  General  Interest.  . 

THB    EASTERN    SUMMER    SCHOOL  ] 

Will  be  held  at  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Providence,  R.  I.,  \ 

July  16  to  August  2,  Inclusive.  ' 

TUB    WESTERN    SUMMER    SCHOOL  { 

Will  be  held  at  NORTHWESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Highland  J 

Park  (near  Chicago),  111.,  Aug.  6  to  Aug.  23,  inclusive.  . 


f  Full  descriptive  circnlars  giving  complete  iDformation  will  be  furnighed  on  applirafion.  %^ 

I  Correspondence  6boald  be  addressed  to  FEA^K  D.  BEAT!  YS,  31  East  17th  8t  ,  New  York,  Sec  of  East-  ' 0\ 

f  em  School;  to  A.  A.  SILVER,  JR..  110-112  Boylslcn  St.,  Boston,  Bus.  M'g'r:  to  ROBERT  FORESMAN,  W 

I  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sec.  of  Wetiem  School;  or  to  A.  W.  HOBSON ,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  0M 

r  111.,  Bus.  M'g'r.  ^ 

The  Peoria  Summer  School  of  Music,  Draw- 
ing, and  Physical  Culture, will  begin  its  session 
in  Peoria  July  1,  1895,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Greene. 

A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a  broom  or  a 
water-pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  good  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Clark,  the  well-known  manager  of 
Fisk's  Teachers'  Agency  in  Chicago  for  several 
years  past,  has  closed  his  connection  with  that 
establishment  and  joined  C.  J.  Albert  in  a 
new  enterprise,  the  Albert  &  Clark  Teachers' 
Agency.  We  predict  eflScient  work  from  the 
united  efforts  of  two  such  men  as  Clark  and 
Albert. 

We  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  the 
charts  showing  fourteen  of  the  principal  build- 
ings of  the  world's  fair,  with  the  official  por- 
trait of  Columbus  in  the  center,  which  we  are 
selling  at  50  cents,  postpaid.  This  is  an  at- 
tractive chart,  lithographed  in  colors,  and 
mounted  on  stick  and  rollers;  size,  28x44 
inches.  No.  4 — A  chart  mounted  on  lollers, 
44x28  inches,  showing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
exposition  grounds  and  buildings,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Columbus  surrounded  by  cuts  of  four- 
teen of  the  principal  buildings.  Beautifully 
colored.  Price,  60  cents.  Address  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington.  111. 


Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  Superintendent  J. 
M.  Greenwood  are  booked  for  a  tour  together 
through  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Their  hosts  of  friends  will  congratulate  each 
of  them  on  the  excellent  companion  he  has 
selected. 

Have  you  seen  "McMurry  and  Hall's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  recently  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.?  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  school-room  by  these  excellent  primary 
teachers,  and  is  adapted  to  the  language  and 
other  attainments  of  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Crusoe  in  a 
child's  education, by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  story 
to  second  and  third-year  pupils,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
VanLiew.  The  book  is  for  use  as  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  third  grade,  after  the  story 
has  been  worked  out  orally  in  the  second.  It 
is  printed  in  excellent  type,  upon  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  first-class  style.  Price  of  the 
teachers'  edition,  40  cents;  children's  edition, 
35  cents. 

NATIONAL   NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  eight-week  summer  session  of  the 
National  Normal  University  opens  on  the  18th 
of  June.  Professional  courses,  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  are  to  be  established.  These 
courses,  with  the  opportunity  for  thorough 
review  of  common  school  and  higher  branches, 
will  afford  special  facilities  to  those  preparing 
for  state  examinations. 
—  5 
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PHILADELPHIA 


E.H. BUTLERS  COMPANY.. PUBLISHERS 

OUR  NEW  BOOKS 

Hull's  Arithmetics— Two = book  Series— Just  ready. 

Hazen's  Readers— Five  volumes— In  press. 

Butler's  Geographies— Political  and  Physical. 

«iS="Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

Address  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY 

220-222  South  5th  Street ..  PHILADELPHIA  211=283  Wabash  Avenue  ..  CHICAGO 


Write  to  Secretary  William  A.  Stecker,  1830 
Papin  street,  St.  Louis,  for  a  programme  of 
the  Summer  School  for  Physical  Training,  to 
be  held  in  Milwaukee  July  1  to  August  10, 
1895. 

The  School  Board  of  Joliet,  111.,  announces 
that  hereafter  teachers  shall  take  an  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  each  school  year  upon 
some  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

Supt.  H.  E,  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
the  president  of  the  Iowa  Society  for  Child 
Study,  which  has  a  membership  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  the  distinguished  teachers  of 
the  state.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Harris  in  this  number  for  an  able  dis- 
cussion and  estimate  of  the  value  to  come  to 
education,  from  this  study. 

GOOD  FOR  DUBUQUE. 

We  congratulate  the  teachers  and  the 
people  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  the  election  of 
Mr.  James  Kirk  as  superintendent  of  schools. 
For  the  last  four  years  Mr  Kirk  has  been  the 
efficient  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Illi- 
nois. Before  he  filled  that  office,  he  had  long 
experience  as  county  superintendent.  We  be- 
lieve everybody  in  Illinois  honors  him  for  his 
ability,  courtesy,  and  honesty,  a  trinity  of  qual- 
ities for  which  he  is  distinguished.  Illinois 


teachers  will  regret  to  lose  him  from  our 
state,  but  we  shall  think  that  he  is  only  just 
over  the  border. 

We  have  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  the  Industrial  Training 
School  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  June  3.  We 
have  a  distinct  remembrance  when  the  first 
germ  of  this  institution  was  planted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  that  city,  more  than 
eighteen  years  ago.  It  has  now  developed 
into  an  institution  the  new  building  for  which 
has  cost  $170,000.  They  start  with  an  equip- 
ment that  has  cost  $75,000.  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Emmerich  is  principal  of  the  South  Division 
High  School  and  of  the  Manual  Training 
School,  both  of  which  occupy  the  one  building. 
Mr.  Emmerich  came  to  the  Indianapolis  High 
School  in  1873  on  the  invitation  of  the  writer 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  school  system 
ever  since.  The  Training  School  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  United  States. 
We  hear  very  flattering  things  said  of  the  new 
superintendent  of  Indianapolis.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  eminent  scholarship  when  ap- 
pointed but  was  without  much  experience. 
But  his  ability  to  master  things  is  evidently 
not  confined  to  the  studies  of  a  college  curri- 
culum. 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


MANUAL  OF  ENGUSH  UTERATURE,byf.v.n.painter> 

Author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  (International  Education  Series)  627  pages,  cloth,  mailing  price,  $1.25, 
recent  publications  include:  PRm.: 
ANEW  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHET- 


Other 


ORIC.  by  Wm.  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Weeleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.  $  .90 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.  Edited  by  Kath- 

erine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  .35 

MILTON'S  LYRICS,  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hodgkins.  .25 

MAC AULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDI- 
SON. Edited  by  Jas.  Chalmers,  Platteville,  Wis.  .35 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IRVING,  Edited  by  Isaac 

Thomas.  High  School.  New  Haven,  Conn.  .50 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  and  DESERTED 
VILLAGE,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  High 
School,  Hartford,  Conn.  .25 

BURKE'S  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION  WITH 
AMERICA.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Syle,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  .35 


TENNYSON'S  ELAINE,  Edited  by  Fannie  More 

McCauley,  Baltimore.  $  .25 

A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  John 

N.  Tilden,  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  L25 
THE  BEGINNERS' READERS,  (Three  Numbers) 

by  Helen  M.  Cleveland.  Each  Number  .10 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COPY  BOOKS,  by  Anna  E. 

Hill,  Springfield,  Mass.  Per  Doz.  .96 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  by  William  W. 

Rupert.  Poftstown,  Pa.  .65 
NEW  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  Web- 
ster Wells.  1.25 
A  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA,  by  Matthew  S. 

McCnrdy.  Phillips  Academy.  Andover,  Mass.  .60 
THE  PHILOCTETES  OF  SOPHOCLES,  Edited  by 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Tufts  College.  1.00 


CHICAGO 
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Did  you  notice  what  was  said  on  page  520  of 
the  May  Journal  about  Klemms'  Relief  Maps? 
Don't  let  that  slip  from  your  memory;  you  may 
not  want  anything  of  the  kind  now  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  year;  but  a  new  year  is 
coming,  and  you  want  to  be  ready  for  it. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.,  main- 
tains a  nine  weeks'  summer  Latin  school,  be- 
ginning June  24,  for  the  benefit  of  students  pre- 
paring for  college.  It  affords  at  the  same  time 
an  unequalled  opportunity  for  teachers  to  ac- 
quire Latin  during  vacation. 

MOVING  ON. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Streator  111.,  which  is 
in  reality  an  amendment  to  a  rule  already  in 
force: 

"No  application  for  a  situation  as  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  District  No.  10  shall 
be  considered  by  the  board  of  education  unless 
the  applicant  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  sjiall  have  passed  an  ex- 
amination such  as  shall  be  prescribed  with 
special  reference  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  or  elements  of  pedagogics.  Such  ex- 
aminations shall  be  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  education,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  board  of  education  may  desig- 
nate." 

The  time  for  the  first  examination  under 
the  above  rule  was  set  for  the  first  Friday  in 
April.  Superintendent  Patrick,  Mrs.  Willard 
Beahan,  and  A.  P.  Wright  were  appointed  ex- 
aminers for  this  examination. 


POPULAR  SCENIC  ROUTE  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  New  Vestibuled  Train  Service  via 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  and 
Lehigh  Valley  Railways,  between  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  via  the  famous 
St.  Clair  Tunnel,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  beau- 
tiful Susquehanna,  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  Val- 
leys, known  as  the  "Switzerland  of  America," 
offers  elegant  appointments  and  is  the  most 
picturesque  route  connecting  these  leading 
cities. 

Train  leaves  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago, 
daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  and  has  attached  a  Pullman 
Vestibuled  Sleeping  Car  for  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, and  Boston  via  Montreal. 

During  the  Summer  Tourist  Season  there 
will  also  be  attached  to  this  train  a  Pullman 
Buflfet  Sleeping  Car  for  the  White  Mountains 
and  Tourist  Resorts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by 
way  of  Montreal  and  the  Portland  Division  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  beautiful 
scenery  along  this  route  makes  it  one  of  tl^e 
most  picturesque  and  attractive  tourist  routlfits'  • 
to  the  East. 

Sale  of  Summer  Tourist  Tickets  begins 
June  1. 

Baggage  can  be  examined  and  passed  cus- 
toms at  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  thereby 
avoiding  delay  and  inconvenience  on  entering 
Canada. 

For  Sleeping  Car  reservations,  rates,  time-- 
tables,  etc.,  apply  to  E.  H.  Hughes,  General 
Western  Passenger  Agent,  103  Clark  Street, 
Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPH  ED-DipJorn&Sf""^"'"^'^ 

It  costs  very  little,  if  any,  more  to  have  a  diploma  that  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  than  it  does  to  have  an  ordinary  one.  It  is  pretty 
good  logic  to  suppose  you  can  do  better  with  an  establishment  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  this  work  than  you  can  with  a  concern  that 
gets  an  occasional  order.  We  were  the  first  in  the  country  to 
make  a  specialty  of  diplomas,  and  we  have  been  keeping  in 
the  lead  ever  since.  Our  last  year's  line  was  the  best  by  far  ever 
shown  by  any  one,  but  we  have  added  some  new  designs  this  year 
(making  over  fifty  styles  in  all)  that  are  beautiful — 

Real  Works  of  Art. 

Our  great  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  coupled  with  most  modern  and  especially 
adapted  facilities,  enables  us  to  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction,  proper  styles,  the  best  work,  and 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  the  best  workmanship. 

The  Pantagraph' s  wide  reputation  for  fine  printing  has  been  earned  by  an  almost  sleepless  vigi- 
ance,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  one  in  or  out  of  the  trade,  that  knows  us,  will  contradict 
the  statement  that  every  piece  of  work  turned  out  by  us  shows  the  very  careful  attention  paid  to  it  in 
all  the  departments — the  standing  order  to  employes  in  our  establishment  being  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
work  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  established. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES. 

Lithographers,  Engravers 

Printers.  Publishers  Paiitagraph  Printing  &  stationery  Co. 

stationers,  Tablet  Hakers  *3       r  o  ^ 

Book  Binders,  Blank  Book  flakers  BLOO  Ml  N  GTO  N  ,  ILL. 


For  Colleges 
Academies 


f  %        PRIVATE,    PUBLIC,    HIGH,    AND  k 

f  'V^      COMMON  k 

i  ^  Schools  I 

I  Societies,  Etc.  | 


Bonds  for  School  Districts  and  All  Other  Purposes,  Lithographed,  Printed,  or  Engraved,  on  Short 
Notice.    We  Are  Very  Familiar  With  This  Class  of  Work. 
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N^w  German  Books. 


Thomas's  German  Gt^immar. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Calvin 
Thomas,  Professor  in  University  of  Mich- 
igan. (Beady  in  August.) 
Part  I.  is  a  drill  book  for  beginners,  w-ith 
abundant  exercises  which  are  colloquial, 
connected  and  interesting.  Part  II  is  a 
reference  grammar  for  students  of  liter- 
ature. 

BpoDson's  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

For  Early  Reading.  Stories  by  Grimm, 
Andersen  and  Hadpf,  including  his  Kar- 
awane,  and  poems  by  various  authors. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  xvi+600  pp. 
16  mo,  $1.25. 

Harris's  German  Reader. 

For  Beginners.  By  Professor  Charles 
Harris  of  Adelbert.    (Beady  in  August.) 


Von  Klenze's  Deatsehe  Gediehtp. 

The  best  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from 
about  fifty  poets.  With  8  full-page  por- 
traits.   xiii.+321pp.    16mo,  90cts. 

SiGhol's  Three  German  Tales. 

Goethe's  Die  Neue  Melusine.  Zschokke's 
Ber  Tote  Gast,  Kleisfs  Die  Verlobung  in  St. 
Domingo,    ix. +206  +20  pp.    16mo,  60  cts. 

Seheffers  Trompeter. 

Von  Sakkingen.  (Frost.)  xxii.+284  pp. 
Illustrated. 

For  hooks  ordered  sent  hy  mail,  lo  per  cent  mmt 
he  added  to  cover  postage. 


HEfl^V  HOliT  Bt  Co., 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  hold 
examinations  for  entrance  to  the  college,  in 
more  than  a  score  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  on  June  17  and  18.  Chicago,  Racine, 
St.  Paul,  and  Topeka  are  among  the  places 
indicated. 

JO-LI-ET  NOT  JOL-I-ET. 

The  Common  Council  hav  decreed  that 
henceforth  the  capital  of  Will  county 
shall  be  called  Jo-li-et.  The  council  is  right 
and  the  railroad  brakmen  are  wrong  in  this 
matter.  Jo-li-et  is  the  name  and  Jol-i-et  it 
shall  not  be  henceforth. 

National  Geographic  Monographs  is  the  name 
of  a  thirty-two  page  magazine  published 
monthly  by  the  American  Book  Company.  It 
is  a  series  of  papers  on  geography  devoted  to 
the  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  first  number  consists  of 
a  paper  by  Major  Powell,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  It  shows  the  process  by 
which  the  different  forms  of  land  have  been 
developed  and  are  developing.  Other  mono- 
graphs by  other  scientific  authorities  will  be 
found  in  the  succeeding  numbers.  This  series 
began  in  March.  The  teachers  of  geography 
who  are  also  students  of  this  subject  will  find 
all  these  numbers  of  great  value.  Bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by 
the  leading  scientists  of  America.  Send  20 
cents  to  the  American  Book  Company  for  a 
single  copy  and  $1,50  for  the  series  of  ten 
numbers. 


DNIYERSITY"' MICHIGAN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

During  the  summer  of  1835,  from  July  8  till  Augast  16  , 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  Latin,  French,  Ger  - 
man,  English  Literature,  English  Language  and  Composi- 
tion, Philosophy,  Mathematics.Phy8ic8,Cheraistry,A8troD- 
omy,  Biology,  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  Surveying, 
Civil  Engineerins-,  Hibtology,  Botany,  Music  and  Law. 
Tuition  rates  will  be  as  follows: 
One  Course,  -         -         -  $15.00 

Two  Courses  by  the  same  student,  35.00 
Three  Courses,    "         *'         «'  30.00 
Cost  of  board  and  rooms  will  vary  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  ft 
week.   For  announcements  containing  fall  information 
address 

JAMES  H.  WADE, 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


You  will  find  it  superior  to 
any  ink  you  have  ever  used. 

It  writes  jet  black  from  the  pen,  will  not  gum  or  cor- 
rode it,  flows  freely,  and  is  entirely  permanent.  Freez- 
ing does  not  injure  the  ink.  Free  sample  on  applica- 
tion.  Write  for  special  price  on  large  quantities. 

Bartoar  TABLET  INK 

Evansville,  Ind 
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Chicago 
Kindergarten  College. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Crousk,         Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Director.  Principal. 

College  Reopens  Sept.  30. 


The  work  of  the  College  is  divided  into  the  following 
departments:  Teachers'  Department— Central  ClHsses, 
Freshman,  Junior,  Senior,  Normal.  Branch  Classes. 
Mothers'  Department — Central  Classes,  Local  Branch 
Classes,  District  Branch  Classes.  Primary  Department. 
Publication  Department.  Literary  Department.  Philan- 
thropic Department.   Special  Lecture  Courses. 

Convocation  of  Mothiersi 

Sept.  a4th,  25th  and  26th. 

For  further  information  address 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 

10  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Have  you  read  Roderick  Hume?  It  is  an  in- 
teresting story,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
Dodd,  in  suggestiveness  to  the  teacher.  The 
Public-School  Publi^^hing  Co.  will  send  it  to 
you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  or  for  one  new  sub- 
scription to  the  Public-School  Journal. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  began  the  erection  ot  a 
new  High  School  building.  The  structure 
will  be  of  light-gray  stone  with  green  slate 
roof , will  accommodate  500  pupils  and  be  modern 
in  every  particular.  The  public  schools  of 
Sedalia  are  in  ten  buildings  with  80  teachers 
and  3,500  pupils.  The  schools  are  carefully 
graded  and  the  superintendent  gives  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  supervision.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  the  plan  of  semi- 
annual promotions  and  the  schools  will  be 
organized  on  that  basis  next  fall.  For  seven 
years  these  schools  have  had  a  special  music 
teacher,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the 
supervision  of  that  department  and  the  results 
are  most  gratifying.  The  High  School  offers 
four  full  four-year  courses  of  study  and  will 
graduate  a  class  of  thirty  this  summer.  Sedalia 
is  a  beautiful  and  progressive  city  and  has  a 
population  of  20,000,  and  is  ambitious  to  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  state  in  1896. 

You  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  No?  Why 
where  have  you  lived  all  your  days?  Yes? 
Well,  you  remember  it,  and  you  learned  some- 
thing from  it.  It  did  for  you  what  any  good 
book  will  do;  set  you  to  thinking.  But  have 
you  read  Roderick  Hume?  See  if  that  will 
not  set  you  to  thinking. 


<^UFFUE>S 


NEW  UNITED  STATES 
SEiilES  MAPS  . . . 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE . . . 
NEW  NATIONAL 
REAOIKG  CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS  ERASERS 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 
Catalogue  upon  application 

United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

315-321  Wabash  AvB.  Sidney 
CHICAGO  OHIO 


F.  G.  Blair,  principal  of  schools  in  Leroy, 
Illinois,  resigns  the  position,  to  continue  his 
studies.  We  note  that  Mr.  Blair  is  joining  a 
procession  that  grows  more  numerous  every 
year.  He  has  graduated  from  the  Illinois 
State  Normal,  with  honor;  but  like  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's young  man,  his  motto  is  "higher." 

Prof.  Jackman  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  has  declined  an  invitation  to  join  the 
faculty  of  a  new  and  promising  school  of 
Pedagogy  in  a  University  in  the  East  at  a 
salary  of  S4,000. 

American  education  is  greatly  in  need  of 
more  Prof.  Jackmans. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

Klndergartners  and  Primary  Teachers 

(Formerly  at  LaPorte,  Ind.) 
Will  be  reopened  in  the  fall  at  Washington,  D.  C.   Send  for  circulars. 

EUDOBA  L.  HAILMAKU.  U04  Bacon  Street,  Washiagton,  D.  C 


Vacation  Books 

For 

Live  Teachers. 


Elementary  Exercises  in  Botany,  by  Charles  E 
Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska;  editor  of  De- 
partment Botany,  Johnson  Cyclopedia.  Price 
25c. 

Questions  on  the  Art  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  L.  A. 

Sherman,  University  of  Nebraska,  author  of 
Analytics  of  Literature,  Questions  in  Hamlet, 
Cymbeline,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  Othello.    The  five  for  35c. 


Address  J.  H.  Millcf,  Publisher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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State  OF  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo, 
Lucas  County, 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the'  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &. 
Co.,  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Toledo, 
county  and  state  aforesaid  and  that  said  firm 
will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure.        FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 


SEAL 


W.  GLEASON, 
Notary  Public. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surf  aces  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

(E^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 

An  Educational  Excursion  to  Utah.  —The 
Mountain- Walled  Treasury  of  the  Gods. 
That  all  the  members  of  the  N.E.A.  and 
their  friends  may  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah,  that  wonderland  of  health,  wealth,  and 
pleasure,  before  returning  to  their  eastern 
homes  from  the  Denver  meeting  in  July,  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railway.  "Scenic  Line 
of  the  World,"  in  connection  with  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  and  Colorado  Midland  Lines,  will  make  the 
unusually  low  rate  of  $20.00  for  the  round 
trip,  Denver  to  Utah,  including  the  grandest 


scenic  ride  in  the  world,  and  a  visit  to  Provo^ 
the  beautiful  arcadian  city  on  Utah  Lake — ex- 
cellent fresh  water  bathing,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing; Salt  Lake  City,  made  famous  by  its  histori- 
cal and  religious  associations — a  picturesque 
city  of  health  and  pleasure — Sanitarium,  Table 
Mineral  waters.  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs, 
and  Sulphur  Springs,  within  the  city  limits — 
a  plunge  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at  Saltair 
Beach,  the  Dead  Sea  of  America;  the  water 
contains  23  per  cent  more  salt  than  the  Dead 
Sea  of  the  Holy  Land — impossible  to  sink — the 
most  invigorating  baths  in  the  world — head- 
quarters of  the  Mormon  church.  Temple  and 
tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City  is  also  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes,  drives,  parks,  and  canyons. 
Its  climate  is  unsurpassed,  having  as  it  does 
325  days  of  sunshine  in  every  year.  A  modern 
city  hemmed  in  by  snow-capped  mountains. 
Military  post  three  miles  distant. 

Ogden,  a  thriving  city  of  modern  enterprise 
and  progress — Hot  Thermal  Springs  within 
easy  access — a  sanitarium  in  itself — pictur- 
esque drives  through  canyons  of  wonderful 
natural  rugged  beauty — a  city  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Hundreds  of 
points  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  tourist, 
teacher,  and  student. 

No  one  should  miss  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah  and  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  kindred  ranges.  No  European 
trip  compares  with  it  in  variety  and  grandeur 
of  scenery,  and  wealth  of  novel  interest  aod 
study. 


The  SCHOOL  BDLIETIH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


lUI  I  CT  A  |/CC  on  one  side  often  lead  to  equally  great  mistakes  on  the  other.  A  short  sighted  and  ahsent  minded 
I"  I  w  I  nr\CrO  professor,  walking  book  in  hand  in  the  fields,  saw  something  before  him  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 


lady,  and  bowed  most  politely,  lifting  his  hat,  and  calling,  ''Good  morning,  madam  1"  But  as  his  eyes  rose  from  pro- 
found obeisance  he  found  it  was  a  cow  he  had  encountered,  and  walked  on  indignant  at  his  hasty  judgment.  Soon  after 
he  saw  underneath  the  edge  of  his  book  the  gown  worn  by  the  wife  of  a  neighbor,  but  thought  it  was  again  the  cow,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  recover  from  his  last  mistake,  he  D/STU  you  brute  I"  He  was  mistaken  both  times.  School 
waved  his  book  at  the  lady  wildly,  crying,  "Get  out,  Dw  I  il  boards  have  been  deluded  now  and  then  into  trusting 
irresponsible  Teachers'  Agencies,  or  have  been  deluged  by  applications  from  one  of  the  information  Agencies.  So  they 
fly  into  passion  and  cry,  "No  more  Agency  work  for  us  I  "  But  ihey  are  as  mistaken  as  the  professor  was.  It  was  no 
fault  of  the  lady  that  a  cow  had  been  mistaken  for  her;  it  is  no  fault  of  a  responsible  Agency  that  there  are  Agencies  of 
the  other  kind.  A  school  can  get  good  teachers  most  surely  and  most  economically  by  consulting  TIIUIP^ 
a  Recommendation  Agency.  Try-  ours.  You  will  think  it  different  and  better,  and  be  right  both  I  I  tw 
M  A  If  I  N  P  Sood  records  is  the  test  of  an  agency.  We  like  to  get  letters  like  this,  dated  October  13,  1894,  from  the 
ItlMrVlllUP  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Pueblo,  Colo.:  "Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  know  something  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  teachers  you  have  placed  here  this  year,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  you.   All  three  of 

the  ladies  are  doing  first-class,  conscientious  work,  and  are  equally  strong  m  discipline.    Miss   ,  you  remember, 

had  no  experience  before  September  last;  but  she  is  f*AAr\  every  day.    Miss  —  is  strong  in  her  line  of  work, 

doing  excellent  work,  and  is  growing  in  strength  w  w  w  W  -and  anxious  to  do  everything  well.   Miss  I  need 

not  mention,  as  you  well  know  her  a  ility  and  success.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  all  greatly  pleased  with  the  work 
that  ts  being  done."  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  where  some  of  onr  teachers  are  not  making  re- 
cords like  these,  and  every  year  more  and  more  schools  say  to  us:  "You  know  our  circumstances 
and  our  needs;  these  are  the  teachers  we  want  this  year;  give  us  the  best  the  salaries  Dpf^ORD^ 
will  command,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with  your  choice."  We  send  only  teachers  with  fltV^Vrll/w 
TMF  I  ACtnDPD  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  teacher  sometimes  forgets  that  it  is  his  duty  not  only  to 
I  n  fc  tHDwI^CI^  himself,  but  to  his  profession,  to  get  it.  Often  a  teacher  says  to  us:  "I  suppose  I  could 
command  a  higher  salary,  but  I  enjoy  my  work  and  don't  like  to  change."  "Haven't  you  asked  your  board  to  advance 
your  salary?"  "Yes,  but  they  say  they  have  never  paid  any  more  than  they  are  paying  me."  So  a  $700  teacher  goes  on 
working  for  $400,  and  not  only  loses  $300  a  year  herself,  but  exerts  her  own  influence  to  compel  other  $700  teachers  to 
work  for  $400.   It  is  a  healthful  sh  iking  up  |Q   lAIADTUV    Hr^®^  t^^y  ^^^^  lost  a  teacher  by  being 

for  a  board  of  education  to  find  all  of  a  sud-  l.w  w¥\/l\l  11  I  Mv  unwilling  to  pay  him  fair  wages.  In  1865 
William  Hutchison  was  principal  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,  at  $1,800.  He  could  not  live  on  it  and  told  the 
trustees  so.  They  replied  that  it  was  ail  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Just  then  the  trustees 
came  up  from  Norwich  Free  Academy  and  offered  him  $4,000.  Then  the  Groton  trustees  hastefied  to 
offer  him  twice  t"he  advance  he  had  asked.  But  it  was  too  late;  he  went  to  Norwich,  and  UlC  UlffP 
Groton  lost  him.  8ome  other  trustees  need  a  like  experience.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  rllw  nir%t 
MO  DA  I  SEND  us  two  dollars,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  at  once  and  blanks  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled  up 
Iwl  wfmML  by  you  With  the  information  ije''cs8iry  to  secure  you  the  place  you  are  best  fitted  for, 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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MAKE  $100.00 

Per  month  this  summer,  handling  the  "New 
Webster  Dictionary  and  Complete  Vest  Pocket 
Library."  Why  not?  Others  are  doing  it. 
Commends  itself  at  sight.  Large  commission. 
Size,  5%x2%  in.;  weight,  2  oz.  Combines  dic- 
tionary (45,800  words  fully  marked  as  in  Web- 
ster's great  International  Dictionary);  Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer  of  the  World;  Parliament- 
ary Manual;  Business  and  Social  Forms; 
Literary  guide,  five  books.  2nd  year,  3nd 
100,000.  Has  no  peer.  Principal  book  or  side 
line,  25,  50,  60  cents;  three  styles.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  pages  free. 

E.  E.  Miles,  Publisher. 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NO  PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  OF 


IS  NECESSARY 
To  teach  the  subject  if  Williams  &  Rogers'  NEW  COM> 
PLETE,  NEW  INTRODUCTIVE,  or  FIRST  LESSONS  IN 
BOOKKEEPING  be  used.  These  books  ere  practically 
self-teaching,  and  are  the  most  popular  and  widely  used 

works  on  the  subject.  They  are  high  In  grade  and  low  in 

price*  Specimen  pages  and  catalogue  of  connplete  list  of 
Commercial  Text-Books  sent  free  to  teachers.  Address, 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Pubusher*, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.      en         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(LLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Pull  courses,  modem  metb- 
odfl,  high  grade,  wide  range  of  electives.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  beauty,  healtnf ulness  and  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion. Whipple  Academy,  a  well  endowed  preparatory 
department,  fits  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Prof. 
Jacob  A.  Zkllar,  Principal.  Instruction  in  English 
and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  practice,  under  the 
regular  College  Professors.     JOHN  E.  BBADLE7,  Presidwt. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Also 
excellent  Preparatory  School.  Best  of  teachers,  good 
moral  atmosphere,  high  standard.  For  catalogue  and 
all  information,  address, 

John  H.  Finley^  President. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Architecture;  Engineering,  Mechan- 
teal,  Civil,  and  Mining;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  English 
and  Modem  Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.    Women  admitted. 

For  information,  Address, 

TNOS.  J.  BURRILL, 

Obampaign,  111. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instruction,  by  the  Southern 
Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Has  filled  good 
positions  in  twelve  States, 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

To  the  National  Educatibnal  Association 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, in  July  next?  If  so,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  undersigned  in  order 
that  you  may  receive  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  most  attractive  program  of  the 
meeting  and  outline  of  the  railroad  rates  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad,  with  its  connections,  forms  the  best 
and  popular  line  from  Chicago,  Bloomlngton, 
and  St.  Louis  to  Denver.  Through  palace 
reclining-chair  cars  free  of  extra  charge;  Pull- 
man drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and  dining 
cars.  T.  J.  BURNS, 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Blooraington, 
111.  ROBERT  SOMERVILLE, 

General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  R.  R,,  195  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


C)A\L»/Ar\  T  or  gentleman,  by  house  of  20 yra  I 

standing,  to  travel,  do  office  work  and  coriespoi  ding.l 
Position  permanent.  Salary,  if  qualified  for  position! 
$800.  Add.,  S.  n.  Knowt.fs.  Sfc.  Aphland  Blk  .  (^birat^o.l 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  PHTSIC&L  TRAINING 

CARL  BETZ,  Director. 

To  be  held  under  the  auspicf  s  of  the  North  American 
Gym  nastic  Union  in  itsown  buildings  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  6  weeks,  Ju*y  ist  to   August  loth. 

Tutition  fte,  $25.10.    For  pamphlets  send  to 

Wm.  A.  STECHER,  Secy. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1830  Papin  Street. 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  A  school  of  Engineering,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical  courses.  Well 
endowea.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry.  Mrdernly 
equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments.  Expensts  low. 
Address  C.  L.  MEES,  President. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS— SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  second  session  of  the  school  will  begin  June  I7th,  and  will  continue  four  weeks.  Twenty-one  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Botany,  Che  nistry,  English,  Eotomology,  History,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics, 
Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Physical  Culture,  including  school  gymnastics  and  Delsarte,  Physiology,  Political  Economy, 
Zoology.   Individual  work  will  be  arranged  for  advanced  students  in  all  laboratory  courses. 

Twelve  lectures  on  educational,  and  other  topics  of  the  day  are  open  to  students  free  of  charge. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  private  classes  in  science  teaching  for  district  and  graded  schools,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  drawing.   For  full  particulars,  address 

DAVID  KINLEY,  DIRECTOR,  UrbANA,  III. 


Todd:  "What  ever  became  of  that  school 
superintendent  at  Plunkville,  who  was  consti- 
tutionally opposed  to  changes  in  text-books?" 

Hulse:  "He's  a  school  book  agent  now." — 
School  Board  Journal. 

On  week  days  one  gets  his  music  by  the  sheet 
— on  Sundays  he  gets  it  by  the  choir. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  can 
furnish  portaits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
life  size,  that  are  artistic  in  execution,  and 
from  photogravure  copies  of  the  best  paint- 
ings, for  f  1.00  each,  post  paid. 

Country  Uncle — Bless  you,  my  boy,  there's 
no  end  of  fun  in  the  country.  You  must  come 
up  when  it's  the  time  for  husking  bees. 

City  Nephew  (nervously) — Deah  me!  I 
shouldn't  care  evah  to  husk  a  bee  unless  some 
one  would  first  wemove  the  sting. — Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 

It  you  want  your  Journal  discontinued, 
send  your  order,  and  the  balance  you  owe,  to 
the  office  in  Bloomington,  and  it  will  stop. 
Don't  expect  that  notifying  an  agent,  or  get- 
ting your  postmaster  to  send  a  card  saying  it 
is  "refused,"  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

A  carload  of  show-bills  was  confiscated  last 
week  in  Washington  because  an  imitation  of 
a  five-dollar  bill  had  been  lithographed  on 
them.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the  people 
who  walked  along  the  streets  where  the  bills 
were  pasted  from  being  arrested  for  "passing 
counterfeit  money." — Union  Printer. 


Used  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Kansas  City,  and  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
every  State.  Endorsed  by  promi- 
nent educators  as  the  best  pub- 
lished on  the  following  subjects : 


Spelling,  Letter  Writing, 

Typewriting,  Shorthand, 

English,  Business  Law, 

Bookkeeping,  Pocicet  Dictionary. 

The  Dictionary  is  a  vest-pocket 
size  and  contains  33,000  words. 
Price,  leather,  indexed,  50 cents; 
cloth,  not  indexed,  25  cents. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Co., 

_     Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Write  for  text-book  catalogue  and  rates  to  schools. 


SHORT  JOURNEYS 

ON  A  LONG  ROAD. 

Is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely  illustrated  book 
containing  over  one  hundred  pages  of  charmingly  vv^ritten 
descriptions  of  summer  resorts  in  the  country  north  and 
west  of  Chicago.  The  reading  matter  is  new,  the  illus 
trations  are  new,  and  the  information  therein  will  be  new 
to  almost  everyone. 

A  copy  of  "Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road"  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  enclose  ten  cents  (to  pay 
postage)  to  George  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 

The  Oldest  and  the  Broadest. 
The  Largest  and  the  Best. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Session,  Beginning  July  8,  1895. 

School  of  Methods. — Four  Weeks. — 28  Instructors. 

School  of  Oratory. — Four  Weeks. — Faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 
15  Academic  Departments.— jF'we  Weeks. — 21  Instructors. 
Full  courses  in  Drawing,  Form-Study,  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics.    A  new  large  auditorium  to  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Entirely  New  Plan  of  Management  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  over  700  from  35  states  and  countries,  making  this  by  far  the 
LARGEST  summer  SCHOOL  for  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  sixty-four  page  circular,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work 
in  all  departments,  advantages  offered,  railroad  reductions,  tuition,  club  and  combination 
rates,  board,  etc. 

W.  A.  MOWRY,  President,  HyderPark,  Mass.  A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 
PENCILS. 


 SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


DIXON'S  ''AMERICAN  GBABMITB''  PENCILS 

Alt  used  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.   Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Pnblic-School  Journal  when  writing. 


BUNTING  FLAGS 

TJ.  S.  Army  Eegnlation  Width. 

(Se«  Article  1,436,  page  475  U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  for  pro- 
portions of  flags.) 

IN  VIEW  of  the  movement  for  a  more  general 
use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  A.merican  youth, 
we  have  made  special  arrangements  to  furnish  the 
i^si  quality  of  bunting  flags  to  readers  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  at  the  following  low  prices: 

5  feet  long 

6  feet  long 
8  feet  long  . 
10  feet  long 
12  feet  long 
14  feet  long 
16  feet  long 


$  3.25 

20  feet  long  . 

$14.55 

2.90 

25  feet  long 

.  20.00 

.  3.85 

28  feet  long  . 

.  24.50 

5.25 

30  feet  long 

.  27.00 

.  7.35 

32  feet  long  . 

.  30.00 

8.85 

36  feet  long 

.  32.50 

11.10 

MUSLIN  FLAGS  ON  STICKS. 


6x  9  inches,  per  dozen, 
12x18       **       *'       "  . 
18x23       "       "  '* 
22x86       **       "       "  . 


$0  24 
50 
75 
1  50 


Our  flags  are  of  the  best  Standard  bunting, 
with  stars  and  stripes  sewed  in,  so  that  both 
sides  appear  alike,  and  guaranteed  in  every 
respect  fully  up  to  date.  We  guarantee  lower 
prices  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUB.  00. 

Bloomington,  111. 


-   STATE  - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  In  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  In  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  lnstruc> 
tion  In  the  subjects  taught. 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  In  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Faculty  In  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  in  Normal  School 
worK  <is  ours.  Tuition  Is  free  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  in  tne  schools  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  are 
excellent,  and  we  now  offer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  spscialtv  at  a  very  small  cost. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
grade  of  the  Model  Department  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
the  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Yale  without  difficulty.  The  General  course  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  Inclination 
for  an  extended  College  course. 

Tuition  in  this  grade,  $1  per  week,  For  particulars- 
concemiDg  the  High  School,  address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

grade  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  of  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  discipline  Is 
maintained,  and  takes  care  that  no  Improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school.  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  Instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
In  the  best  modem  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
efficient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Course  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
further  examination.  Tuition  in  Grammar  grades,  $25  a  year. 
For  catalogues,  etc.,  address, 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  President. 


TfidChSrS  WSntBd!  Associationr6034W^ooS 
lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  4,000  positions  filled. 


"IXTANTED  AT  ONCE— Teachers— 3  superintendents,  5 
**  Principals,  2  College  Presidents,  4  Piano,  3  Vocal,  5 
art,  2  Elocution, 9  Primary,  5  Kindergarfen,;4  Governesses, 
3  Latin,  2  Greek,  5  Mathematic*»,  for  fall  term.  Address, 
With  Btamp.  COLUMBIAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  Van- 
derbilt  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


More  of  our  teachers  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy.  The  orders  for 
the  book  are  sensibly  increasing. 
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AD  VER  TISEME1VT.S. 


It  was  an  apple  that  made  Adam  tell  and  the 
same  fruit  made  William  Tell. 

Primary  teachers  and  others  interested,  will 
find  an  excellent  kindergarten  training  school, 
in  connection  with  the  regular  Summer  school 
of  Greer  College. 

A  story  of  Scotch  honesty  comes  from  Dun- 
dee. A  small  boy  had  taken  a  prize  for  an 
exceptionally  well-drawn  map.  After  the  ex- 
amination the  teacher,  a  little  doubtful,  asked 
the  lad: 

*'Who  helped  you  with  this  map,  James?" 
"Nobody,  sir." 

"Come,  now,  tell  me  the  truth.  Didn't  your 
brother  help  you?" 

"No,  sir,  he  did  it  all." — School  Board  Jour- 
nal, 

A  FALSE  DIAGNOSIS. 

La  Grippe  is  confounded  by  many  persons 
with  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh,  which  in  some 
respects  resembles  the  former.  These  individ- 
uals suffer  severely  with  pain  about  the  fore- 
head, eyes  and  ears,  with  soreness  in  throat 
and  stoppage  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  in 
fact,  are  incapacitated  for  work  of  any  kind 
for  days  at  a  time.  These  are  catarrhal  suf- 
ferers. Ely's  Cream  Balm  has  been  used  with 
the  best  results  in  such  cases.  The  remedy 
will  give  instant  relief. 

"My  wife,"  said  Fitznoodle,  "is  crazy  about 
the  fashions — she's  got  the  'delirium  trim- 
mins.' " 


Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 
Nature 


Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 
Study. 


Systematic  Science  Teaching, 

BY  EDWflHD  G.  HOWE 

University  of  Illinois. 


Edited  by 
DR.  WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  H^ducation. 

Ppiee,  $1.50. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO, 

243  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 
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THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL. 
(Illustration  from  Classic  Stories.) 


Handsomely  Bound, 
Full  Cloth, 

Appropriately  illustrated. 


MRS.  LIDA  B.  McMURRY'S 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones. 


We  are  receiving  many  strong  commendations  of  this  little  volume. 
The  Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  is  indispensable  to  those  who  wish 
to  teach  these  stories  with  the  best  results. 

Among  the  many  letters  we  have  received  from  primary  teachers, 
kindergartners,  and  superintendents,  is  the  following  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  who  is  principal  of  the  renowned  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 
Her  opinion  of  child  literature  passes  current  as  authoritative,  among  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  those  who  are  making  a  study  of  children. 
Mothers  and  teachers  alike  acknowledge  her  genius  both  as  a  thinker  and 
a  practical  kindergartner.    She  writes  us  as  follows: 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
Deaw  Sir:  November  23,  1894. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  to  all  mothers,  kindergart- 
ners,  and  primary  teachers,  the  little  volume,  "Classic  Stories  for  the 
Little  Ones,"  recently  published  by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  cluster  of  time-honored  gems  of  literature,  set  in  excellent 
form  and  language  for  the  needs  of  young  children.  I  have  read  them  to 
a  little  four-year-old  girl,  who  manifested  the  keenest  delight  and  interest 
in  them,  and  a  seven-year-old  boy  has  read  them  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
I  have  taken  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book  to  my  mothers' 
Yours  most  cordially, 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 


It  will  make  a  most  acceptable  holiday  gift.  The  Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition 
contains  an  appendix  of  forty  pages  of  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  these  stories  with  the 
best  results. 

Teachers'  and  Mothers'  Edition  sent  (postpaid;  for  40  cts. 
Child's  "  "  "         "  35  " 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomlngton,  III. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  COMMEKOIAL  INSTITUTE, 


18   YBARS*  STANDING. 


1,500   STUDENTS   PER  YEAR. 


DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics, 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition,  ^lO.OO.'per  term.  Board,  81.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

J.  A,  JOSEPH,  President. 


Summer  Normal  Training 


Alfred  Holbrook, 
President. 


Hebbr  Holbrook 
Manager. 


And 


1855  The  1895 

Oldest  Summer  Sehool  in  the  United  States. 


Review  School 


Of  the 


National  Normal  University, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Eight  weeks— June  IS-August  8— Entire  ex- 
pense $25 

A  Preparatory  School  for  County  Examina- 
tions. 

A  Review  School  for  Old  and  Young  Teach- 
ers. 

A  School  of  Methods,  actual  and  concrete,  in 
Common  School,  Secondary,  Higher  and  Col- 
legiate branches. 

A  Special  Class  in  Superintendency  and  Or- 
ganization of  Graded  Schools. 

Send  for  catalogue  (free)  and  full  particulars 
to  PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon,0. 


TED'S  INVENTION. 

Said  little  Ted,  "When  I'm  a  man — 

It's  very  long  to  wait — 
But  then  I'm  going  to  bay  a  clock 

Without  a  half-past  eight. 

"I'd  have  such  good  times  right  along 

Prom  breakfast  until  late, 
If  our  big  clock  went  on  and  on 

And  skipped  that  half-past  eight. 

"But  almost  every  morning  now 

I  hear  mamma  or  Kate 
Call,  'Ted!  it's  nearly  time  for  school; 

Make  haste,  it's  half-past  eight.' 

"And  in  the  evening  it's  the  same, 

Or  worse.    I  know  I  hate 
To  have  papa  say,  'Bedtime,  Ted, 

Look  there,  it's  half-past  eight.' 

"Now  when  I  get  to  school  to-day 
First  thing  I'll  take  my  slate 

And  make  a  picture  of  a  clock 
That  has  no  half-past  eight." 

New  York  World. 


The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  DeGarmo's  "Tales 
of  Troy"  in  full  cloth  and  good  style.  Price 
40  cents  per  copy;  liberal  discount  to  classes. 
It  is  the  best  of  supplementary  reading  for 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  for  the  reason 
that  it  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  narrated 
by  Homer  and  Vergil.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  allusions  to  these  narratives.  Besides,  the 
stories  are  intensely  interesting.  Order  of 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 


Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  course  of  lectures  tn 
this  institution  will  commence  September  10,  1895 
New  college  building.  Well  equipped  laboratories. 
Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees  Equality  in 
sex.   New  Hospital  oY  225  beds  now  open. 

Send  for  announcement. 
JAS.  B.  €OBB,  M.  D.,  8156  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicairo. 

$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R>y,  CHICAGO. 


LOOK 
AT  OUR 


Advertising  Pages  and  see 
what  books  we  carry  in  stock. 
You  want  some  of  them. 

Remember  that  the  prices 
include  postage. 
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\_Juney 


Superintendent  J.  N.  Patrick  has  been  unan- 
imously elected  his  own  successor  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Streator  for 
the  school  year  of  1895-96.  Mr.  Patrick  is  the 
livest  superintendent  Streator  'has  had  for 
some  years.  And  the  more  his  people  know  of 
him  the  better  thev  like  him. 

A  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

On  January  3,  1895,  was  organized  in  Chi- 
cago "The  Political  Science  Association  of  the 
Central  States."  It  is  intended  to  promote  the 
interests  of  research  and  instruction  in  his- 
tory, political  science,  economies, and  sociology. 
Jesse  Macy,  A.M.,  of  Iowa  College,  is  presi- 
dent, and  George  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D.,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  is  secretary.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  December  27, 
1895,  to  January  2,  1896. 


Recent  Important  Publications. 

The  Secret  of  Character  Building. 

By  John  B.  DeMotte,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  i  volume, 
finely  illustrated.    Price,  $i  oo. 

"Readers  will  here  meet  with  a  genuine  enrprise.  The 
author  finds  a  novel  opportunity  in  physiological  psychol- 
ogy for  a  more  complete  ethical  training.  The  book  is 
decidedly  unique.  With  the  pedagogic  instinct  of  a  Lu- 
ther the  author  considers  it  not  only  easier  but  more  profit- 
able to  try  to  form  a  new  character  than  to  reform  a  de- 
praved one.  In  this  work  he  hns  given  clear  and  beautiful 
expression  in  popular  form  to  profound  scientific  truth 
supporting  his  convictions. "—Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  Uni- 
versity of  City  of  New  York,  in  Educational  Review. 

Bulls  and  Blunders. 

Edited  by  Marshall  Brown,  i  volume,  308  pages, 
cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

"This  book  is  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  All 
who  have  to  do  with  literary  expression  can  profit  by  the 
work,  and  the  general  reader  will  by  it  be  enabled  to  es- 
cape making  his  own  everyday  errors,  or  wbat  is  perhaps 
more  enjoyable,  detect  those  made  by  his  friends."— Pii^s- 
burg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

A  Study  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

By  Ellen  M.  Mitchell.  With  an  introduction  by 
William  Rounseville  Alger,  i  volume,  cloth, 
Price,  $1.25. 

"This  survey,  with  its  analysis  of  the  Greek  schools, 
is  the  most  clear  and  inclusive,  as  far  as  my  knowledjie 
extends,  that  has  been  made  in  our  language  within  so 
compact  a  space.  It  is  of  genuine  value."— Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman. 

Sold  by  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

S.  C.  QRIQQS  &  CO., 

262  and  264  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


If  you  have  not  "McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  send  30  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  It  is  a  book  of  137  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  is  good  for  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teacher  seeking 
more  light  on  the  dark  subject  of  what  to  do 
to  interest  the  children  In  reading. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  every  county  insti- 
tute held  this  summer.  Address  Inter-State 
School  Review,  Danville,  111. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure  You. 
AVER'S 

Sarsaparilla 


MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Virginia 
Summer  School  of  Methods,  to  be  held  at  Bed- 
ford City,  Va.,  June  24  to  July  19,  promises  to 
be  one  of  great  value.  It  has  a  large  faculty 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  lec- 
turers. We  see  among  the  names  of  the 
instructors  those  of  E.  E.  White,  Chas.  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  F.  W.  Parker,  A.  C.  Apgar  and  others. 
Send  for  further  information  to  Supt.  E.  G. 
Glass,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


These  Will  Help  You 


Three  of  Dr.  C.  A.  McMtjrry's  little  books  on 

''SPECIAL  METHOD" 

These  books  will  show  the  application  to  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects  of  those  princi- 
ples which  he  has  so  clearly  set  forth  in  his 
"  General  Method." 

"Special  Method  in  Teaching  History  and 
Literature,"  and  "Special  Method  in  Geog- 
raphy," are  now  having  a  wonderful  sale. 

Price,  25  cents,  each. 

SPECIAL  METHOD  IN  READING 

Price,  30  cents 

Send  to 

Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington  Illinois 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

PURE,  HICH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

Industrial  and  Food 

r  EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Caution:  i° ,rTmi?Iti^'n1 

of  the  labels  and  v rappers  on  our 
poods,  consumers  should  make  fure 
that  our  place  of  man\ifacture, 
namely,  Sorchester,  SlasB., 
is  printed  on  each  package. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Two  Little  Girls. 

This  little  girl  is  very  poor; 
She  has  troubles,  she  finds,  she  can  scarce  en- 
dure; 

And  yet,  my  dear,  she  has  playthings  plenty — 
Dolls  as  many  as  two  and  twenty. 
Houses  and  arks  and  picture-books, 
Something  pretty  wherever  she  looks. 
But  half  the  time  she's  puzzled  to  know 
What  to  do  with  the  wonderful  show, 
Tired  of  dollies  two-and-twenty, 
And  bored  with  her  various  toys  aplenty. 

That  little  girl  is  very  rich, 

With  an  old  doll  like  a  perfect  witch, 

A  broken  chair  and  a  bit  of  delf 

And  a  wee  cracked  cup  on  the  closet  shelf. 

She  can  play  with  only  a  row  of  pins; 

Houses  and  gardens,  arks  and  inns, 

She  makes  with  her  chubby  fingers  small, 

And  she  never  asks  for  a  toy  at  all. 

Unseen  around  her  the  fairies  stray, 

Oiving  her  bright  thoughts  every  day. 

Poor  little  girl  and  rich  little  girl, 
How  nice  it  would  be  if  in  Time's  swift  whirl 
You  could — perhaps  not  change  your  places, 
But  catch  a  glimpse  of  each  other's  faces; 
For  each  to  the  other  could  something  give. 
Which  would  make  the  child  life  sweeter  to 
live, 

For  both  could  give  and  both  could  share 
Something  the  other  had  to  spare. 
— Margaret i  E.  Sangster  in  Harper^ s  Young 
People. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  DOLLAR  MARK. 

Teacher:  "Tommy,  did  you  find  out  any- 
thing about  the  origin  of  the  dollar  mark?" 

Tommy:  "I  asked  paw  about  it,  and  he  said 
the  straight  lines  stood  for  the  pillars  of  soci- 
ety and  the  crooked  one  for  the  way  they  got 
their  money." — School  Board  Journal. 

"Wife,  dat  'vival  ober  de  ridge  is  jest  what 
suits  dis  chile — haint  got  a  bit  of  politics  or 
religion  in  it." 


The  BEST  MACHINE  for  SCHOOL  and  HOME 

it  makes  a  PERFECT  POINT  and  NEVER 
BREAKS  THE  LEAD. 


"It  is  correctly  named  ;  the  nearest  to  perfection  ol 
anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw." 

WILLARD  F.  HYDE, 
School  Commissioner  2d  Dist.,  Franklin  Co.,  N.Y 

All  Stationers  sell  it.   Price  »1,  sent,  express 
paid,  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

GOODELL  CO.,     Antrim,  N.  H. 


TEAGHERS  WANTED 

For  Vacation  Work  a  month 

Last  seasonwe  engaged  over.500  men  and  women  T  each- 
ers  and  Stude  nts  who  averaged  more  than  $100  a  month  in 
canvassing  fo  r  us.  We  want  1000  more  this  season  for  the 
grandest  and  fastest  selling  book  out,  entitled 

OUR  JOURNEY  ftROUND  THE  WORLD. 

By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President  of  the  Unitea 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This  is  the  best  chance 
to  make  money  ever  offered  to  all  who  want  profitable 
work.  It  is  the  king  of  all  subscription  books,  and  out- 
sells them  all.  300  superb  engravirge.  J^^Distance 
is  no  hindrance,  for  We  Pay  Freight,  Give  Credit,  Prem- 
ium Copies,  Free  Outfit,  and  Exclusive  Territory.  We 
want  to  correspond  with  every  Teacher  who  desires  to 
turn  his  vacation  to  the  most  profitable  account.  Send 
for  our  terms  to  agents, ".and  specimens  of  the  illustra- 
tions. Address 

A.  D.  WORTHINQTON  &  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Is  quickly  absorbed. 
Cleanses  the  Nasal  Passages, 
Allays  Pain  and 
Inflammation. 
Heals  the  Sores, 
Protects  the  Membrane 
from  Additional 
Cold.    Restores  the 
Senses  of 
Taste  and  Smell. 

IT   WILL  CURE. 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  registered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  TRAIN. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  our  patrons  to  have  a  fast 
train  foi  New  Yobk, Boston,  and  the  bast,  leaving  Peoria 
at  noon,  Indianapolis  at  sundovpn,  Cleveland  at  midnight, 
reaching  New  York  early  the  next  evening;  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  we  present  to  yon  the 


"Knickerbocker  Special/' 

which  meets  every  requirement.  It  is  a  "flyer"  and  as 
high  class  as  its  name  implies. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 

Leave  Peoria  (Daily)  .      .    12:00  noon. 

Arrive  Indianapolis    .  .       6:50  p.  m. 

"     Cincinnati    .  .      .   10:45  p.  m. 

"     Cleveland        .  .        1:50  a.  m. 

"     Buffalo         .  .      .     6:50  a.  m. 

"     New  York        .  .       6:30  p.  m. 

Arrive  Boston         .  .      .     9:05  p.  m. 

via  Big  Four  Route, 

La&e  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

This  superb  vestibuled  train  has  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Gar  Peoria  to  Cleveland;  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  landing  passengers 
at  Grand  Central  statiou,  Forty-Second  street,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Mew  York  City,  avoiding  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort of  ferry  transfers.  Boston  passengers  have  draw- 
ing room  car  accommodations  from  Albany. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The 

Western  Teachers* 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers' journal. 
$1.00  a  year. 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO., 

141  Wisconsin  st.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Size  of  Volume,  Ili4xl4  inches. 

Send  us  $1.50  for  one  new  subscription  to  the 

rUBI^IC-SCMOOJU  JOUJRNAI^ 

BEFORE  JUNE  1, 

and  we  send  you  free,  post-paid,  a  volume,  paper  cover,  containing  96  Photographic  Views  of 

Historic  Places,  Character  Sketches,  Majestic  flountains,  Roaming  Waterfalls, 
Beautiful  Gardens,  Glorious  Landscapes,  Homes  of 
People,  Grand  Canyons. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  forms  a  Grand  Picturesque  America.  This  offer  is 
extended  to  anyone  who  sendf  us  a  new  subscription,  and  is  only  for  a  limited  time. 
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WHERE  THE  ICEBERGS  ARE  BORN. 


ALICE  A.  BAENHART. 


When  Hans  Christian  Andersen  wrote 
that  charmiog  legend, ' 'Die  Eisjungfrau, " 
and  laid  the  scene  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he 
little  suspected  that  a  thousand-fold 
more  remarkable  ice-world  would  ever 
be  opened  up  to  tourist  travel  as  remote 
from  the  Bernese  Oberland  as  our  own 
loved  America.  Hundreds  of  American 
tourists  are  yet  going  over  the  beaten 
track  of  travel  to  European  countries, 
and  they  also,  have  little  or  no  idea  of 
our  own  "Switzerland  of  America"  with 
its  wonderful  glaciers  which  project  into 
the  sea,  giving  birth  every  hour  to  no 
less  wonderful  icebergs.  That  strange 
and  far  away  northern  corner  of  our 
continent  where  even  a  medium-sized 
glacier  contains  more  ice  than  the  com- 
bined Alpine  ones  big  and  little,  is  to 
the  average  American  a  spot  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  Eskimo,  the  missionary  and 
— other  fur  -  bearing  animals — rather 
than  a  wonderland  of  such  enchantment 
that  OQce  seen  lives,  a  glowing  memory 
picture  for  all  time.  Yet  the  current  of 
tourist  travel  is  setting  strong  towards 
Alaska,  and  every  year  swells  the  num. 
ber  of  enthusiasts  who  have  come  from 
under  the  dominion  of  "doing  Europe." 
Not  that  Europe  should  not  be  done;  but 
that  ye  should  not  leave  the  other  un- 
done. Travel  in  the  North  Pacific  is  a 
continued  surprise.  One  may  go  to 
Alaska  any  number  of  times  and  never 
see  a  glacier,  and  on  the  other  hand  one 
may  go  often  to  the  glaciers  and  never 
see  Alaska.  That  is  to  say,  that  com- 
mercial Alaska  lies  on  the  islands  and 
the  coast,  and  the  glacier  rpgions  are 
reached  by  inlets,  where  arms  of  the  sea 
extend  farther  into  the  mainland  and  the 
mountain  region.  As  this  article  is  to 
be  limited  to  the  glaciers  and  ice  fields, 


it  need  only  be  said,  that  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  from  San  Francisco 
and  return,  one  can  stop  at  about  forty 
ports:  see  all  of  Alaska  that  is  accessible 
to  the  tourist — towns,  fisheries,  natives, 
totems,  glaciers,  gold  fields,  etc.,  etc., 
and  have  five  square  meals  a  day  served 
from  the  day  of  leaving  up  to  the  date  of 
return,  which  ought  to  cover  a  period  of 
about  three  weeks.  In  order  to  stop  at 
a  number  of  points  however,  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  make  choice  of  a  vessel  which  car- 
ries both  freight  and  passengers.  The 
fast  sailing  passenger  vessels  only  stop 
at  a  few  places,  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
turn trip  in  a  short  time  say,  ten  days 
or  at  most  two  weeks.  The  freight  ships 
are  not  quite  so  fashionable  but  they  are 
infinitely  more  comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  price  of  transportation  and 
the  eatables  being  the  same  in  both 
cases,  one  can  afford  to  have  a  little  less 
carving  and  upholstery  in  exchange  for 
more  room  and  more  Alaska. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  berth  and 
paid  the  passage  money,  the  happy 
tourist  .finds  himself  after  days  of  con- 
stant and  delightful  changes  and  sur- 
prises at  last  turned  towards  the  great 
ice-fields.  All  the  new  and  wonderful 
things  he  has  seen  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  he  expects  to  see.  Ice- 
bergs and  glaciers  have  been  the  dream 
of  his  life  which  now  he  is  about  to  real- 
ize. The  winding,  watery,  path  which 
the  good  ship  treads  on  the  way  to 
Glacier  Bay  is  one  of  rare  beauty  and 
great  variety.  No  dreary  waste  of 
waters  where  one  sails  for  days  without 
a  landmark  to  show  that  any  progress  is 
made,  but  a  shifting  panorama  of  mossy 
islands  on  the  one  hand  and  frowning 
mountain  walls,  with  snowy,  gleaming 
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peaks  on  the  other.    The  night-less  gold- 
en days  of  summer  in  this  latitude  and 
amid  these  grand  natural  surroundings, 
are  things  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
Such  scenes  as  these  are  too  rare  to  lose 
in  the  darkness,  and  in  slumber.  In- 
deed the  day  without  night  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  experiences 
of  a  lifetime.    At  early  sunrise  the  calm 
sea   mirrors   the   loveliest  reflections, 
which  the  prow  of  the  vessel  breaks  up 
into  a  bewildering  scene  of  enchantment, 
a  veritable  fairy  land.     Emerald  islands 
and  massive  mountains  are  sucked  down 
into  whorls  of  gold  and  green,  and  rose 
colored  waves,  in  a  constantly  shifting 
transformation  scene,  and  follow  for  miles 
in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  like  beautiful 
ghosts  of  the  real  islands  and  mountains. 
Or  going  cautiously  through  some  nar- 
row, dangerous   pass,  the  ship  treads 
softly,  'scarce  making  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face; then  what  strange  floating  things 
come  up  out  of  the  deep.    Purple  and 
orange    colored    jelly    fishes,  bearing 
gracefully  their  long  trains  of  floating 
tentacles.    Great  shining  speckled  fishes 
of  every  form  and  hue,  come  clustering 
round  to  look  at  the  ship  or  obtain  a 
share  of  her  larder.    Through  the  golden 
noon  all  the  ocean  is  filled  with  life  and 
light  and   warm   radiance.    Busy  sea 
gulls  coming  to  lay  their  mottled  eggs 
on   some    rocky    ledge   fly  screaming 
around;  deer  stalk  down  to  the  shores  of 
their  wooded  island  homes  and  view  the 
good  ship  with  their  calm,  large  eyes; 
fearless  because  no  huntsman  has  yet 
sought  them  with  dog  and  gun.    As  the 
day  wanes  it  grows  ever  lovelier.  The 
The  long  slanting  lines  of  golden  light 
change  to  rose  and  then  to  purple.  At 
midnight  the  gray  twilight  begins  to 
fall;  at  one  o'clock  the  aurora  floods  all 
the  northern  sky  with  brilliant  streamers 
of  blue  and  red;  and  at  two  o'clock  the 
pearly  dawn  of  another  day  tinges  the 
horizon.    A  new  day  and  a  new  world. 
All  that  was  of  yesterday — the  floating 
discs,  gold  and  crimson  fishes,  mossy 
islands,  gleaming  water,  enchanting  re- 
flections— gone  with  the  departed  day, 
and  here  with  the  coming  day  ice  on 
every  hand.    Strange  as  it  seems  this  ice 
world  is  not  cold  nor  is  the  scene  in 
any  sense  bleak.    There  is  an  utter  desti- 
tution of  vegetation  but  no  lack  of  color; 
the  sunlight  shimmering  through  masses 


of  floating  ice  gives  a  wealth  of  prismatic 
coloring  far  in  excess  of  anything  which 
verdure  lends. 

After  entering  the  ice  fields  of  Alaska 
the  eye  no  longer  seeks,  nor  the  heart 
desires,  mossy  slopes  and  wooded  islands, 
for  here  is  color,  form,  and  scintillant  life 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant 
demands  in  this  direction.     The  first 
view  of  floating  ice  is  had  after  passing 
the  picturesque  Wrangell  Narrows;  a  few 
small  and  insignificant  bergs  which  have 
strayed  away  from  their  home  through 
the  Laku  Inlet.    The  glaciers  of  this  re- 
gion are  divided  into  first  and  second 
class  glaciers;  those  of  the  first  class  ex- 
tending to  tide  water  and  discharging 
their  bergs  into  the  sea;  and  those  of  the 
second  class  which  do  not  enter  the  sea, 
but  discharge  their  bergs  high  up  in  the 
mountain  walls.    The  second  class  gla- 
ciers are  more  picturesque  than  the  first 
class;  on  the   principle   that  distance 
lends  enchantment,  and  also  because  the 
cast  off  ice  melts  and  rushes  down  to  the 
sea  in  foaming  cataracts  which  gleam  like 
molten  silver  high  up  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  come  leaping  into  the  ocean 
with  a  roar,  scattering  rainbow  mists 
for  yards  around,  and  throwing  up  boil- 
ing masses  of  snowy  foam  in  a  manner 
wonderful  to  see,  and  impossible  to  de- 
scribe.    Turning  northward  from  the 
Wrangell  Narrows  the  mountains  of  the 
coast  range  come  into  near  view  opening 
up  a  wonderland  of  ice  scenery.  The 
great  glaciers,  seen  directly  from  the 
front,  stretch  out  their  gigantic  arms 
and  grasp  whole  groups  of  peaks  in  their 
icy  fingers;  while  their  broad  trunks  de- 
scend in  unbroken  frozen  currents  from 
the  snowy  mountain  tops  down  through 
the  woods  to  the  water's  edge;  crystal 
clear  with  azure  gleams  when  the  light 
falls  into  their  yawning  crevasses.  The 
southmost  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  first 
class  is  the  Laku.     The  Laku  Inlet  con- 
tains many  second  class  glaciers  but 
only  this  one  of  the  first  class.    It  makes 
a  fine    display    and    is    alone  worth 
the  trip,  even  if  there  were  no  others 
to  be  seen.    But  nature  has  been  lavish 
in    regard   to  glaciers,  and  the  Laku 
falls    into   disgrace   when   other  and 
more   imposing   ones   come    to  hand. 
The    natives   used   to   hunt   seals  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  glacier,  and  the  im- 
agination can  picture  a  truly  arctic  scene 
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of  Indians  crouching  in  their  frail  shells 
of  canoes,  shooting  seals  with  barbed 
spears  among  the  drift  and  floe,  in  the 
shadows  of  overhanging  bergs,  with  the 
great  glacier  stretching  far  up  the 
frowning  mountain  side.  But  with  the 
encroachment  of  tourists,  the  seals  have 
disappeared,  and  the  place  is  given  over 
to  passenger  vessels  or  perhaps  an 
occasional  vessel  which  comes  for  a 
load  of  ice;  as  the  ice  fields  of  this  region 
are  an  endless  source  of  supply  to  the 
San  Francisco  companies.  An  icy  wil- 
derness has  now  fully  set  in;  from  the 
Laku  all  along  the  shore  to  Mt.  St.  Elias 
is  an  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  ice 
field.  Lynn  Canal  which  comes  next 
to  Laku  Inlet  in  order,  is  the  most  sub- 
limely beautiful  of  all  the  channels; 
walled  in  by  massive  mountains  it  is  yet 
a  broad  and  spacious  way;  a  watery 
boulevard  not  filled  with  ice  floe  as  is 
found  in  Laku  Inlet,  for  this  canal  is  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  second  class  gla- 
ciers. 

The  most  magnificient  of  the  many 
fine  glaciers  here,  is  the  "Davidson;"  at 
a  little  distance  it  seems  to  be  an  im- 
mense bar  of  ice  thrust  foward  into  the 
channel,  but  on  coming  directly  in  front 
of  it,  it  is  seen  to  not  descend  to  tide 
water,  but  to  push  its  terminal  moraine 
into  the  water,  making  alow  bank  of  de- 
bris upon  which  grow  a  few  stunted 
shrubs.  The  Davidson  Glacier  is  the 
most  notable  of  the  large  glaciers  which 
are  in  their  first  stage  of  decadence.  It 
issues  from  between  two  massive  granite 
portals,  in  a  broad  flood  of  gleaming  ice, 
and  spreads  out  into  a  beautiful  fan 
shaped  body  extending  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge.  Where  it  terminates  in 
the  moraine  it  is  between  three  and  four 
miles  wide  and  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle  to  the  dazzled  eye.  But  the 
wonder  of  all  the  glacier  region  is  Glacier 
Bay. 

All  the  voyage  from  the  Wrangell 
Narrows  is  icy;  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  glaciers  big  and  little,  but  the  bay 
and  the  region  round  about  it  extending 
northward  to  Mt.  St.  Elias  is  preemi- 
nently the  ice  land  of  the  entire  coast. 
On  two  sides,  the  bay  is  shut  in  by 
frowning  mountains,  whose  snowy  peaks 
range  from  nine  to  sixteen  thousand  feet 
in  height  and  from  between  these  mas- 
ive  peaks  seven  enormous  glaciers  de- 


scend to  the  very  water's  edge.  The 
most  accessible  and  most  wonderful  of 
the  glaciers  of  this  bay  is  the  famed 
Muir  Glacier.    The  main  body  of  the 
Muir  forms  a  vast  amphitheater  at  one 
end  of  Glacier  Bay.    Nine  main  streams 
of  ice  unite  to  form  its  grand  trunk  and 
they  in  turn  are  fed  by  numerous  tribu- 
tary streams.    The  width   of   the  ice 
where  the  glacier  breaks  through  be- 
tween the  mountains,  is  ten  thousand 
feet;  the  front  is  about  three  miles  wide; 
but  the  central  berg-producing  section 
is  only  about  half  that  width.    This  sec- 
tion stretches  across  the  inlet  from  side 
to  side,  forming  a  huge  jagged  barrier. 
The  height  of  the  glacier  wall  above  the 
water  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  but 
soundings   show  that  there   are  seven 
hundred  feet  below  the  water,  while  still 
a  third  part  is  buried  beneath  moraine 
matter  which  has  been  washed  down  into 
the  bay.    If  the  water  and  the  debris 
were  cleared  away  this  glacier  would 
present  a  sheer  wall  of  ice  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high.    The  forward  movement  of  the  gla- 
cier is  greater  near  the  center,  and  Prof. 
Reid,  who  is  world  famous  authority,  and 
who  lives  in  his  solitary  hut  at  Muir  Gla- 
cier all  the  summer,  estimates  the  rate 
of  motion  forward  to  be  from  five  to  ten 
feet  per  day.    This  one  glacier  is  formed 
from  about  two  hundred  smaller  tribu- 
tary glaciers  and  contains  more  ice  than 
all  t];ie  combined  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
The  Muir  and  its  tributaries,  drain  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  area;  its  main 
trunk  presents  a  broad  expanse  of  ice 
stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
in  a  shimmering  silvery  plain;  according 
to  mathematical  computation,  from  the 
front,  back  to  the  head  of  the  farthest 
tributary,  is  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and 
the  width  of  the  trunk  is  twenty  miles. 
It  is  also  mathematically  computed  that 
for  every  day  of  the  warm  months,  there 
is  a  constant  falling  off  from  the  front  of 
this  magnificent  wall,  200,000,000  feet 
of  ice.    Vessels  can  not  anchor  in  safety 
to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  sea  face, 
because  of  the  heavy  swell  caused  by  the 
constant  crashing  of  bergs  against  each 
other. 

The  number  of  bergs  given  off  varies 
with  the  tides  and  the  heat. 

At  one  time,  for  twelve  consecutive 
hours.  Prof.  Muir  relates  that  he  counted 
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those  which  were  discharged,  that  were 
large  enough  to  be  heard  like  thunder  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  and  found 
the  rate  to  be  "one  in  five  or  six  min- 
utes." This  must,  however,  have  been 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  for 
the  Muir  does  not  give  such  a  display  on 
everyday  occasions.  This  glacier  has  a 
peculiar  sidewise  movement,  and  it 
pushes  its  moraine  far  to  one  side  instead 
of  in  front  of  it,  as  is  the  custom  of 
other  glaciers.  Owing  to  this  disposition 
of  its  terminal  moraine,  tourists  are  en- 
abled to  land  upon  it  and  even  clamber 
on  to  the  top  of  the  glacier  itself.  The 
proceeding  is  fraught  with  just  enough 
of  the  element  of  danger  to  make  it 
highly  exhilarating.  The  moraine  is 
composed  chiefly  of  boulders  and  ground 
stone;  very  little  soil  is  brought  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  vegetation;  no  leaf  or  twig;  no 
spear  of  grass,  with  the  exception  of  two 
varieties  of  flowers  blooming  on  the  very 
edge  of  yawning  crevasses,  and  touched 
with  the  icy  breath  of  rushing  under- 
ground torrents.  One  is  a  white  wooly 
plant  of  the  species  of  everlasting  plants, 
akin  to  the  Edelweiss  of  the  Swiss  Alps; 
the  other,  a  crimsom  blossom,  frail  and 
beautiful  with  a  corolla  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  morning  glory  flower.  The  first 
mentioned  plant  does  not  seem  so  much 
out  of  place  with  its  surroundings,  for  it 
is  of  a  tough  fiber:  but  by  what  strange 
provision  of  nature  the  dainty,  fragile, 
crimson  blossom  finds  itself  athomehere, 
is  beyond  human  comprehension.  All 
description  of  this  glacier  falls  short;  as 
do  likewise  all  attemps  to  photograph  it, 
or  paint  it.  To  say  that  its  main  trunk 
is  composed  of  numerous  tributary 
branches,  is  to  say  the  mathematical 
fact,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  convey  the 
idea  of  these  frozen  streams  pouring,  as 
it  were,  floods  of  ice  rivers  into  one  great 
sea  of  ice  which  stretches  for  miles  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  shimmer- 
ing, prismatic,  glistening  mass,  at  last 
lost  in  the  snowy  distances  of  mountain 
peaks. 

Mathematical  skill  can  compute  the 
height  and  width  of  this  frozen  marvel, 
but  what  pen  can  impart  the  dainty  col- 
orings, the  fantastic  groovings,  and 
tracery  of  the  sea  front  of  the  Muir? 
There  is  no  blue  in  land,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
that  can  compare  with  the  intensity  of 


the  azure  light  which  plays  between  the 
flutings  of  its  snowy  columns;  no  white 
so  soft  and  pure;  no  grey  so  pearly. 
Even  while  one  gazes  breathlessly  upon 
the  beautiful  sight  a  great  rift  opens  in 
the  corrugated  wall,   and  with  noise  of 
groaning  and  travail,  with  thunderous 
crash  and  angry  hiss,  with  tumultuous- 
lashing  of  the  sea  into  foamy,  crested, 
mighty  billows,  an  iceberg  is  born.  The 
fissured  mass  plunges  into  the  sea  with 
a  noise  that  can  be  heard  for  miles,  then 
heaves  itself   aloft   from   the  bottom, 
almost  as  high  as  the  wall  which  cast  it 
off.    At  length  it  rights  itself  and  majes- 
tically sails  sea-ward,  a  mighty  monarch, 
attended  by  a  glittering  train  of  smaller 
bergs.    Wonderful  lights  and  shadows 
play  in  their  crevasses;  loveliest  colors 
glow  upon  their  marble  fronts;  hundreds 
of  birds  fly  around  their  snowy  pinnacles ; 
seals  lie  along  the  base  of  their  pedestals. 
One  procession  is  not  yet  lost  to  view 
when  the  massive  portals  of  the  Muir  are 
flung  wide  again,   and  another  is  cast 
forth  which,  with  the  same  attendant 
pomp  and  ceremony,  joins  the  snowy 
fleet  just  gone  before.    The  bergs  are 
not  towering,  although  some  are  very  im- 
posing and  all  are  formidable  ad versaries^ 
owing  to  the  fact  that  seven  parts  of 
their  bulk  lie  under  the  water  and  only 
three  parts  above.    The  mass  which  is 
first  discharged  from  the  glacier  is  many 
times  larger  than  that  portion  which 
finally  sails  away  as  a  new  created  berg. 
In  its  violent  struggle  to  right  itself  and 
adapt  itself  to  its  new  element  it  sets  in- 
numerable bergs  in  motion,  and  crashing 
and  grinding  against  them,  it  loses  half 
or  more  of  its  bulk,  which  breaks  off  from 
the  parent  berg  and  forms  many  smaller 
bergs,    until  from  one  mass,   a  whole 
colony  is  formed.    However,  what  the 
icebergs  of  Glacier  Bay  lack  in  quantity 
they  make  up  in  quality,  for  if  anything 
is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  size, 
certainly  the  eye  can  not  wish  for  more 
in  the  matter  of  form  and  color.  Cool 
grottos;  mimic  castles;  temples;  palaces; 
and  thrones  go  floating  by;  allcatching^ 
shifting,  refracting  the  light  from  spire, 
turret,  and  minaret.    Some  snowy  white ; 
some  deepest  blue;  some  clear  as  crystal; 
some  green  as  emerald.    Enveloped  in 
rainbow  tints  the  great  dazzling  fleet 
moves  on,  unrolling  a  constant  panorama 
before  the  eye.    No  marvel  of  nature  can 
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exceed  the  wonderful  birth  of  an  ice- 
berg. 

A  lifetime  were  too  short  in  which  to 
become  familiar  with  this  living,  sentient 
mystery,  doubtless  constantly  going  on 
since  time  began  and  perhaps  only  to  end 
when  time  and  tide  are  no  more.  Nowhere 


is  the  stupendous  in  nature  so  exemplified  ; 
nowhere  can  be  found  such  a  complete 
change  of  scene  for  the  tired  brain 
worker;  nowhere  can  man  stand  so  fully 
face  to  tace  with  nature's  God;  or  come 
so  close  to  nature's  heart,  as  among  the 
great  ice  fields  of  Alaska. 


METAPHYSICS  AND  PEDAGOGICS. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Metaphysics,  as  generally  understood, 
is  a  theory  of  the  presuppositions  of  na- 
ture and  of  man.  "Beyond"  the  physi- 
cal and  real,  which  we  call  the  world, 
there  is  a  metaphysical  which  accounts 
for  it.  There  are  beings  called  plants 
and  the  science  of  these  beings  we  call 
botany.  There  are  beings  we  call  men, 
and  the  science  of  these  beings  we  call 
psychology  or  physiology,  or  anthro- 
pology, etc.  But  metaphysics  is  the 
science  or  theory  of  being  itself.  Meta- 
physics is  sometimes  called  "first  phi- 
losophy," or  the  science  of  sciences. 

Philosophy  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  things.  Everyone  who  asks 
the  question  "why"  and  seeks  to  answer 
it  is,  so  far,  a  philosopher.  The  serious 
minded  man,  who  takes  himself  and  the 
world  seriously,  is  ever  seeking  the 
causes  of  things,  and  the  causes  of  these 
causes,  and,  again,  their  causes,  in  a 
series  of  seemingly  infinite  regression. 

All  men  are  in  some  sense  philoso- 
phers, therefore.  They  have  formed  some 
theory  of  the  world  and  their  own  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  they  may  not  formulate 
in  words,  but  which  they  live  out  in 
their  intercourse  with  men  and  things. 
A  person  sometimes  accepts  the  state- 
ment of  a  creed  which  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  creed  he  lives.  This  is  quite 
apt  to  be  true  in  matters  of  morals  and 
religion.  But  society  always  looks  to 
his  life  more  than  to  his  creed,  when  it 
would  discover  one's  controlling  philoso- 
phy of  life. 

Pedagogics  is  the  science  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  A  science  always 
has  for  its  basis  some  principle  or  law, 
the  truth  of  which  is  assumed  without 
question.  Pedagogics  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  human  beings  capable  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education.    In  other 


words  it  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
human  beings  for  their  voluntary  acts. 
They  cannot  be  responsible  unless  they 
are  free  to  choose  other  acts  than  those 
they  perform.  All  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  constructed  upon  a  basis  of 
fundamental  powers  in  the  being  to  be 
educated,  among  which  is  this  of  con- 
scious self-determination.  A  theory  of 
teaching  which  did  not  assume  the  free- 
dom of  the  child  to  obey  or  disobey  the 
instructions  given,  would  receive  no  ser- 
ious consideration  from  any  one.  What- 
ever may  be  one's  metaphysical  creed  ta 
which  he  subscribes,  his  living  credo  is 
that  human  beings  are  to  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  deeds  they  volun- 
tarily perform.  To  the  extent  of  that 
responsibilty  they  are  free.  The  convic- 
tion of  freedom  is  natural  and  instinctive 
to  us  all.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  lower  animals. 

The  above  has  been  said  as  an  intro- 
duction  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
proposition  that,  "It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  a  man  be  right  in  his 
mataphysics  if  he  shall  be  right  in  his 
life. "  Herbart,  for  example,  is  reported, 
by  those  whom  we  take  as  authority,  to 
have  invented  a  metaphysical  theory  of 
the  origin  of  man  which  denied  to  him  a 
free  will.  (See  the  able  paper  of  Dr.  Harris 
in  the  Educational  Review  of  June. )  The 
primal  atom  of  energy,  called  soul, 
had  no  self-determination,  but  by  action 
and  reaction  between  it  and  other 
atoms  of  activity  a  will  was  finally  con- 
structed, by  a  process  set  forth  in  that 
article.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  me- 
chanical and  uncertain  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  human  soul,  unless  he  posits 
an  overruling  intelligence  that  superin- 
tends the  selecting  of  the  ingredients 
and  directs  their  movements;  which  he 
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seems  to  do.  And  this  suggests  an  old 
time  theology  given  to  the  world  before 
the  time  of  Socrates,  but  not  entirely 
out  of  date  among  the  great  mass  of  civ- 
ilized people  to-day,  which  accounts  for 
the  soul  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
scientists  account  for  the  existence  of 
matter,  viz. :  by  an  interaction  of  atoms. 
To  the  writer  this  seems  a  very  wooden 
and  mechanical  theory  of  creation;  but 
some  one  might  reply  that  it  is  not  more 
so  than  that  found  in  much  of  our  mod- 
ern theology. 

But  what  interests  us  is  that  by  this 
system  of  architecture  a  human  soul  is 
thought  to  be  produced  that  is  a  self- 
active,  self-determining,  intelligent, 
moral,  and  religious  being  who  can  be 
educated  by  stimulating  this  self-activ- 
ity. Now  Hegel  may  hold  that  man 
came  into  being  in  one  way  and  Herbart 
that  he  was  created  in  another  way. 
We  believe  that  it  will  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  to  these  two  men  what 
theory  they  hold  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  It  will  determine  their  view  of 
it  and  of  their  relation  to  it.  This  view 
these  serious  minded  people  will  live  out 
in  their  lives.  A  bad  theology  will  be 
the  occasion  and  often  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  bad  conduct.  Theology  is 
man's  theory  of  the  origin  of  things  and 
of  Grod's  relation  to  the  world.  It  is  the 
metaphysics  of  religion .  Whether  a  man's 
metaphysical  views  of  things  are  rational 
or  irrational  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  him  if  he  takes  them  seriously. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  practical 
teacher  has  never  examined  the  meta- 
physical foundations  of  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  himself,  and  that  his 
education  in  a  Christian  civilization,  as 
well  as  his  natural  instincts,  have  es- 
tablished the  conviction  in  him  that  the 
will  is  free;  and  suppose,  further,  that 
Hegel  with  his  rational  metaphysics  has 
reached  the  conviction  of  a  free  will 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  and  that  Herbart  by  an  ir- 
rational process  of  thinking,  has  reached 
the  same  conclusion,  that  the  will  is  free, 
though  not  holding  to  freedom  of  will  in 
the  full  sense  of  Hegel,  and  has  made  it 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  pedagogy.  Does 
it  follow  that  this  practical  teacher  can- 
not find  great  assistance  from  two  such 
masterful  thinkers  as  Herbart  and  Hegel 
in  the  field  of  pedagogy,  which  is  not  a 


metaphysical  but  a  practical  field?  To 
put  it  in  another  way,  shall  the  great 
things  which  Herbart  has  found  out  be 
lost  to  American  education  because  he  is 
crooked  in  his  metaphysics?  Shall  we 
not  try  to  interest  the  children  because 
Herbart  makes  too  much  of  interest  in 
his  psychology?  Everybody  admits  that 
an  appeal  to  will  alone  will  not  suffice  in 
elementary  education.  It  is  a  process 
which  is  hard,  unattractive,  and  unin- 
spiring,  and  degenerates  into  rote  learn- 
ing, encouraging  the  formalism  which 
we  see  in  disjointed  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, stated  examinations,  and  memoriter 
recitations.  Every  one  admits,  too,  that 
there  is  much  that  must  be  done  by  the 
child  in  his  elementary  education  which 
is  a  task,  for  the  reason  that  his  ideas 
of  its  worth  to  himself  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  to  arouse  a  lively 
and  impelling  interest  in  the  doing  of  it, 
and  the  child  must  drive  himself  on 
by  his  own  self-determination.  Garfield 
once  complained  that  he  "had  done  so 
long  those  things  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested that  he  was  losing  his  power  to  do 
that  which  did  not  interest  him,"  which 
suggests  the  danger  of  relying  entirely 
upon  interest  as  an  incentive  to  learn. 

We  contend  that  this  Herbartian  move- 
ment (a  most  unfortunate  name)  is  some- 
thing with  which  the  schools  of  America 
need  to  be  inoculated  although  we 
have  no  respect  whatever  for  Herbart's 
metaphysics  nor  for  much  of  his  psy- 
chology. He  has  elaborated  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  in  a  practical  and  very 
helpful  way,  which  will  prove  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  teacher  who  studies  the  ex- 
cellent expositions  that  are  made  of  them 
in  recent  educational  literature.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  that  will 
not  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
teacher's  conviction  that  he  himself  is  a 
morally  responsible  being  and  that  he  is 
educating  beings  to  a  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. Herbart  may  not  have  been 
justified  by  his  metaphysics  in  making 
use  of  the  term  "free  will,"  but, judging 
from  his  life,  he  evidently  believed  in  it, 
and  assumed  it  in  his  system  of  peda- 
gogy to  the  extent  demanded  in  educa- 
tion. 

What  we  need  to  keep  prominently 
in  mind  is  that  our  civilization  deter- 
mines for  us  what  we  shall  teach  in  our 
schools.    Dr.  Harris  has  performed  a 
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great  service  in  stating  again,  in  his  re- 
port on  correlation,  what  these  school 
studies  are  and  why  they  are,  and  what 
is  the  value  of  each  as  compared  with 
the  others.    This  is  the  theme  of  the 


report.  The  discnssiofi  that  has  arisen 
is  not  on  the  report,  but  on  its  inci- 
dental references  to  the  method  of  realiz- 
ing these  values  in  the  school. 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM  AND  LOYALTY. 

M.  L.  ETTINGEK,  KOCHELLE,  ILL. 


It  is  a  common  error  in  our  country, 
and  I  think  current  with  teachers  and 
school  officers,  that  it  is  important  that 
the  flag — "The  Stars  and  Stripes"— be 
placed  at  some  elevated  point  on  or  near 
the  school  building,  to  assist  in  teaching 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  government, 
and  as  the  G.  A.  R.  members  generally 
insist,  loyalty  to  the  "Flag  of  our 
Country. " 

I  have  been  hoping  that  this  erroneous 
conception  would  be  treated  by  some  of 
our  active  educational  people,  and  the 
fallacy  of  it  pointed  out.  But  this  error, 
like  a  great  many  others  current,  is  in 
the  wake  of  our  literal  adherence  to  the 
system  that  holds  teacher,  officer,  and 
pupil  to  current  opinion,  and  text  books 
as  authority,  making  the  dictum  of 
another  authority  for  teacher,  officer, 
and  pupil  without  reference  to  the  real 
authority — the  reason  of  each  individual. 

My  attention  has  been  aroused  by  a 
discussion  with  the  members  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  and  their  enthusiastic  effort  to  see  flags 
placed  over  every  school  house  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  claiming  that  the 
children  would  be  taught  thereby  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  My  remonstrance  went 
unheeded,  they  having  faith  that  they 
were  doing  patriotic  and  loyal  work,  and 
the  community  generally  acquiescing. 

Being  aware  that,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  people  become  attached  to  an  errone- 
ous conception,  prejudice  has  to  be  over- 
come to  induce  change;  that  the  error 
had  to  be  clearly  exposed  so  that  a  just 
conception  may  replace  the  erroneous 
one,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Jones  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Smith — I  understand,  Mr.  Jones,  that 
you  assert  that  the  placing  of  a  flag  on 
the  school  house  will  not  be  of  any  use  to 
teach  our  children  loyalty  and  patriotism? 

Jones — You  state  the  matter  pretty 
nearly  correct,  Mr.  Smith.    In  order  that 


we  may  understand  this  question,  we 
had  best  define  some  words  so  that  we 
can  clearly  understand  the  subject. 
What  do  you  mean  or  understand  by 
"The  Flag." 

Smith — The  flag  represents  our  gov- 
ernment and  protects  us.  It  is  the 
ensign  of  our  government — represents 
its  power  and  authority. 

Jones — But,  Mr.  Smith,  when  and 
where  does  the  flag  do  what  you  claim 
for  it?  If  it  merely  represents,  is  a 
symbol  or  emblem,  how  can  it  in  itself 
protect,  and  where  is  its  power  and 
authority? 

Smith — I  feel  that  I  am  safe,  free,  and 
protected  so  long  as  I  can  see  the  flag 
float  in  the  free  air  of  heaven.  It  is 
more  than  a  symbol  or  emblem  to  me. 
It  stands  for  the  government — a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people — the 
best  form  of  government  on  the  earth. 

Jones — If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Smith, 
you  reverence  and  respect  the  flag 
because  it  stands  for  our  government,  as 
you  say. 

Smith — Yes,  sir.  It  stands  for  our 
government  and  for  liberty,  justice, 
union,  defense,  and  tranquillity. 

Jones — One  thing  at  a  time,  Mr.  Smith. 
The  flag,  what  is  it  in  itself? 

Smith — What  is  the  flag  in  itsef? 
Well,  it  is  "The  Stars  and  Stripes" — 
"The  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

Jones — So  far  correct.  Go  on  and  de- 
scribe it. 

Smith — The  stripes  are  alternate 
white  and  red — the  square  in  one  corner 
is  blue  with  white  stars,  one  star  for 
each  state  in  the  union.  It  is  made  of 
bunting. 

Jones — We  will  accept  the  description 
of  the  flag.  Now  who  made  this  flag  in 
stripes  and  stars — red,  white,  and  blue — 
of  cloth  to  represent  the  government? 

Smith — The  government  adopted  it. 
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Jones — The  flag  then  is  a  design  in 
red,  white,  and  blue,  adopted  by  the 
government  as  its  flag. 

Smith — Yes,  sir. 

Jones —  Now  for  a  definition  of  the 
thing  or  force  we  call  government — what 
is  the  thing,  force,  or  principle  you  call 
government? 

Smith — The  power  or  force  that  rules 
and  governs. 

Jones — I  accept  for  the  present  your 
definition.  Now,  Smith,  where  is  this 
power  or  force  located  that  we  call  gov- 
ernment? 

Smith — Why,  all  over  this  nation. 

Jones — Yes — but  how,  when,  and  where 
does  it  operate? 

Smith — Why  we  have  a  President  and 
his  cabinet,  congress,  courts,  army  and 
navy,  and  they  operate  it  at  the  capital, 
Washington. 

Jones — You  intend  to  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  operated  by  certain  selected 
servants  of  the  people,  endowed  with 
the  office  of  performing  the  duties  of 
government  at  its  capitol? 

Smith — Yes,  that  is  about  it. 

Jones — Then  government  in  its  essence 
is  a  limited  power  or  force  derived  from 
the  people  or  governed,  whose  duties  or 
functions  are  performed  by  certain  select- 
ed officers,  and  that  essence,  power,  or 
force  we  call  government  is  really  in  the 
people,  and  delegated  or  conferred  for 
certain  purposes. 

Smith — Yes,  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Jones — This  power  we  call  govern- 
ment, then,  being  in  the  people  or  gov- 
erned, is  it  a  visible  thing,  material  thing 
or  entity? 

Smith — No,  it  cannot  be  seen  in  its 
essence. 

Jones — Then  it  is  like  any  other  force 
or  power — it  is  invisible  on  the  material 
plane — that  is,  it  is  not  gross  matter. 

Smith — Yes  it  appears  to  be  immate- 
rial and  therefore  not  visible  to  sight. 

Jones — Now,  how  do  you  know  when 
and  where  the  government  by  its  officer 
is  asserting  itself? 

Smith — There  are  different  ways. 
One  is  by  its  flag,  another  by  order  ver- 
bal or  written  of  its  executive  officer. 

Jones — In  the  display  of  the  flag,  do 
you  know  whether  it  is  the  act  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  act  of  some  unauthorized 
person  at  his  own  volition. 

Smith — If  it  is  the  act  of  government 


there  must  be  some  order  or  command 
by  one  of  its  officers,  or  in  the  act  of 
duty  for  protection  as  on  the  high  seas, 
in  foreign  lands,  or  in  war. 

Jones — Then  the  display  of  the  flag  on  a 
school  house,  at  the  head  of  a  procession 
or  on  a  pole,  does  not  imply  that  the 
government  is  there  represented,  unless 
there  is  cause  for  the  government  to  so 
order. 

Smith — No,  I  guess  not. 
Jones — What  do  we  have  government 
for? 

Smith — To  secure  union,  justice,  tran- 
quility, provide  for  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  posterity. 

Jones — Then  if  the  government  is  do- 
ing these  things  and  securing  these 
benefits  for  us,  we  willingly  support  it  and 
are  loyal  to  it  and  hence  are  patriotic. 

Smith — Yes,  sir. 

Jones — Then  you  will  perceive  that  we 
are  loyal  for  benefits  received  and  patri- 
otic because  the  principles  of  justice, 
safety,  liberty,  etc. ,  are  secured  to  us. 

Smith — I  perceive  it  now,  but  it  has 
always  been  a  dim  idea  to  me. 

Jones — But  why  do  we  desire  justice, 
safety,  liberty  etc.,  and  not  their  op- 
posites,  oppression,  slavery,  fear,  etc.? 

Smith — I  had  never  thought  of  it  but 
1  think  because  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, justice,  love,  truth,  etc.,  are  all  of 
oui-  better  nature;  we  are  so  made. 

Jones — Yes,  Smith,  we  are  so  made  as 
you  say.  We  have  a  divinity  within  us 
which  gives  us  our  ideal  principles  and 
the  practice  of  these  ideal  principles  in 
life  by  government  and  ourselves  makes, 
us  virtuous,  in  that  we  overcome  and 
subdue  all  evil  desires  and  establish  our 
highest  and  best  ideal  principles.  But 
to  be  free  in  fact  means  that  these  ideal 
principles  are  so  established  and  built 
within  us  that  we  will  not  act  contrary  to> 
or  different  from  this  divinity  within  us. 

Smith — But  why  are  there  so  many 
who  do  evil  and  seemingly  prefer  it? 

Jones — Not  because  they  have  not  the 
divine  nature — or  had  it — but  because  it 
is  dethroned  or  not  developed  or  educat- 
ed. Evil  grows  out  of  ignorance  and 
ignorance  is  the  want  or  absence  of  the 
divine  ideals. 

Smith — Why,  Jones,  it  seems  as  though 
you  thought  the  ideal  were  in  fact  the 
real  thing  in  life! 
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Jones — The  real  is  the  permanent — all 
material  things  change.  The  divine  is 
permanent  and  real  without  change,  and 
all  that  proceeds  from  the  divinity  in  us 
is  therefore  our  best  possessions  and 
attainment. 

Smith — Then  your  method  of  teaching 
loyalty  and  patriotism  is  not  simply 
showing  the  flag  and  praising  the  gov- 
ernment, but  in  developing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  ideal  divine  man — justice, 
truth,  freedom,  equality,  etc.,  in  the 
child  and  pupil. 

Jones — Yes,  Smith,  that  is  the  essen- 
tial process;  I  do  not  desire  the  child  to 
iearn  to  reverence  the  symbol,  or  emblem, 
nor  to  dimly  learn  and  perceive  govern- 
ment as  a  distant,  distinct  entity  which 
he  should  always  honor  and  respect,  but 
that  he  is  a  part  of  and  a  living  factor  in 
government,  that  he  has  a  duty  and 
obligation  to  do  and  perform,  and  that 
he  must  fit  himself  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ideals,  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  all  of  his  race,  in  order  that  freedom, 
j  ustice.  equality,  welfare,  tranquillity,  hon- 
esty, safety,  peace,  may  be  secured  and 
prevail  for  all  men  in  his  country.  And 
to  secure  these  blessings  and  benefits  he 
must  learn,  know,  and  understand  the 
operation  of  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  the  needs,  welfare,  and  con- 
dition of  himself,  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
fcis  country. 


Smith — I  am  afraid  that  you  cannot 
find  any  teacher  or  schools  where  they 
teach  your  theory  of  the  state.  T  have 
not  heard  of  any  public  school  where 
ethics  is  taught  as  a  study,  in  fact 
I  know  of  no  text-book  on  ethics  fitted 
for  our  public  schools. 

Jones — I  do  not  affirm  that  the  theory 
outlined  is  not  taught  in  our  public 
schools,  because  I  know  that  many  teach- 
ers do  teach  this  theory  substantially 
although  they  have  no  text  -  books. 
They  feel  the  divine  ideals  within  them 
and  realize  that  they  are  the  best  princi- 
ples they  can  teach  their  pupils,  and 
the  pupils  in  turn  receive  them  as  in 
harmony  with  their  own  best  and  high- 
est natures,  because  as  you  put  it  <'we 
are  so  made."  What  we  ought  to  do  is 
commonly  determined  first  by  the  inner 
innate  monitor  we  call  conscience, and  its 
decision  is  upon  these  divine  ideals,  but 
when  the  decision  comes  into  the  mental 
or  intellectual  plane,  then  the  self,  with 
all  of  greed,  ambition,  and  selfishness 
comes  into  the  arena  and  a  struggle 
takes  place  and  the  decision  will  be  with 
the  strongest  forces.  If  the  divine  ideals 
are  developed  they  will  subdue  the  greed, 
ambition,  and  selfishness  of  the  individual, 
personality  and  peace  and  happiness  fol- 
low naturally,  as  we  all  believe  and  feel 
that  they  should. 


THE  FAUST  CLUB. 

GEO.    P.  BBOWN. 
IV. 


Before  beginning  our  study  of  the  next 
scene,  of  this  poem, it  will  be  well  to  take 
our  bearings. 

The  period  of  Goethe's  life  extended 
from  1749  to  1832.  Within  this  period 
great  events  transpired  in  the  civilized 
world.  Revolutions  occurred  in  politics, 
philosophy,  and  literature.  The  problem 
was  the  perennial  one  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  individual  to  society.  A 
new  but  not  a  last  readjustment  was 
finally  made,  in  which  the  claim  of  the 
monarch  that  he  was  the  state,  was 
laid  to  rest  for  all  time.  The  conflict  was  a 
bloody  one,  in  some  stages  of  which  in- 
dividualism ran  riot. 


During  this  period,  Kant,  wrote  his 
great  work  in  which  he  placed  limits  to 
human  knowledge  which  denied  to  man 
the  power  to  know  the  truth  or  essence 
of  things.  We  could  only  know  the  ap- 
pearance, the  "show."  What  lay  below 
this  show  could  not  be  known.  Rous- 
seau proclaimed  with  a  power  that  com- 
manded universal  attention  that  society 
was  a  contract,  and  not  a  divine  institu- 
tion over  which  certain  individuals  ruled 
by  divine  right.  While  the  philosopher 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  known, 
the  brilliant  essayist  declared  that  there 
was  no  institutional  authority  to  which 
man  must  bow  in  obedience.  Institu- 
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tions  had  no  valid  right  to  existence. 
This  was  the  other  extreme  from  that 
which  declared  that  man  was  made  only 
for  the  state,  and  that  the  king  was  the 
state.  If  the  state  had  no  validity 
neither  had  religion.  God  was  a  myth. 
The  church  might  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  frightening  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious into  conformity  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  state,  but  its  claim  to 
speak  with  authority  was  denied  by  the 
thoughtful  and  well  informed. 

Goethe  undertakes  in  the  Faust  to 
point  out,  in  poetic  form,  the  process  by 
which  an  honest  man  with  noble  aspira- 
tions but  holding  this  false  view  of  life 
will  yet  be  led  into  the  one  true  way. 

"Though  still  confused  his  service  unto  me 
I  soon  shall  lead  him  to  a  clearer  morning." 

The  reader  will  note  that  throughout 
the  first  scene  Faust's  thoughts  and 
feelings  center  in  himself.  He  aspires  to 
know  and  to  enjoy  but  there  is  little  in- 
dication of  a  wish  to  do.  He  has  ex- 
hausted the  knowledge  of  the  university 
with  this  impotent  result  that  nothing 
can  be  known.  What  it  knows  is  not 
worth  knowing.  It  is  all  a  mere  show,  a 
delusive  appearance.  The  reality  lying 
beneath  this  phenomenon  is  unknow- 
able. The  final  answer  which  man  must 
make  to  every  question  is  "I  do  not 
know."  Faust  is  afflicted  with  the 
disease  of  individualism  and  agnos- 
ticism, the  former  being  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  latter.  If  there  is  nothing 
that  is  universally  true  and  abiding,  then 
the  individual  is  all  in  all  and  no  one  has 
any  rights  that  he  is  morally  bound  to 
respect.  He  can  contract  to  respect 
them  for  his  own  preservation,  but  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  contract  which  may 
be  annulled  when  the  other  contracting 
party  fails  to  afford  protection.  Each 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  his 
own  individual  good  is  the  chief  concern. 
The  world  is  an  orange  to  squeeze  for  his 
own  personal  gratification  or  culture. 
Goethe  has  often  been  accused  of  holding 
this  view  of  the  world.  There  is  much 
in  his  life  that  gives  ground  for  the  ac- 
cusation. 

SCENE  II. 

The  second  scene  opens  with  the  pic- 
tures of  social  life,  on  the  Easter  holi- 
day. As  this  stream  flows  past,  Faust 
is  an  interested  observer.     "Earth  has 


taken  back  her  child"  and  he  has  gone 
out  to  find  what  she  can  give  him.  The 
snatches  caught  from  the  conversation  of 
the  passers-by  mirror  the  character  of 
each.    Faust  surveys  this  "resurrection" 

"From  the  low,  dark  rooms,  scarce  habitable; 
From  the  bonds  of  work,  from  trade's  restric- 
tion; 

From  the  pressing  weight  of  roof  and  gable; 
From  the  narrow,  crushing  streets  and  alleys; 
From    the   churches'  solemn    and  reverend 
night," 

And  exclaims: 

"Here  is  the  people's  proper  heaven; 
Here  high  and  low  contented  see! 
Here  I  am  man — dare  man  to  be!" 

But  Wagner  sees  in  it  only  that  which 
provokes  his  contempt;  mere  erudition 
finds  nothing  in  the  noises  of  the  throng 
that  is  profitable. 

"One  soon  fatigues,  on  woods  and  fields  to  look; 
Nor  would  I  beg  the  bird  his  wing  to  spare  us; 
How  otherwise  the  mental  raptures  bear  us 
From  page  to  page,  from  book  to  book." 

Faust's  reply  is  significant: 

"One  impulse  art  thou  conscious  of  at  best, 

O  never  seek  to  know  the  other! 
Two  souls  alas  reside  within  my  breast, 

And  each  withdraws  from  and  repels  it's^ 
brother. 

One  with  tenacious  organs  holds  in  love 

And  clinging  lust  the  world  in  its  embraces; 

The  other  strongly  sweeps,  this  dust  above, 
Into  the  high  ancestral  spaces." 

The  day  draws  to  its  close,  with  the 
consciousness  that  man  can  feel  if  he 
cannot  know.  Enjoyment  of  the  things 
of  sense  is  attainable  though  aspirations 
may  go  unsatisfied.  Religion,  science, 
magic  have  all  answered  that  the  world 
is  only  a  show,  an  unreal  phantom.  As- 
piration cannot  be  realized  but  the  en- 
joyment of  sense  is  at  hand.  This  half 
conscious  conviction  begins  to  encircle 
him.  He  calls  Wagner's  attention  to  a 
black  dog  coursing  through  corn  and 
stubble  in  the  twilight  in  spiral  circles 
round  them.  The  latter  sees  only  a 
dog  who  has  lost  his  master.  Faust  sees 
a  trail  of  fire  following  its  path,  and 
feels  that  his  feet  are  being  entangled  in 
a  snare.  They  pass  into  the  city  accom- 
panied by  the  poodle.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  dog  and  the  man,  between  as- 
piration after  knowledge  and  conviction 
that  it  is  unattainable,  between  the  two 
souls  within  him,  is  portrayed  in  the 
next  scene. 

This  development  of  Mephistopheles 
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from  the  black  dog  Goethe  was  not  able 
to  put  into  poetic  form  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  he  had  written  sev- 
eral of  the  other  scenes  in  the  First  Part. 
It  was  evidently  a  profound  psychologi- 

(To  bee 


cal  study  in  which  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience was  an  important  factor.  How 
far  is  it  something  peculiar  to  Goethe, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  common  to  the 
race? 
tinned. ) 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

FLORENCE  M.  CAMPBELL  REED.* 

Chapter  X. 


The  storm  had  set  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Big  Hollow  on  the  hill  tops  and 
in  this  way  disciplined  them.  James 
Hoskins  had  said  after  the  storm:  "Let 
water  seek  its  level  if  it  wants  to,  Sairy, 
I  aint  a  going  to  follow  it  any  longer,  for 
I  don't  believe  a  man  was  created  to  run 
down  hill  just  because  it  seems  easier. 
You  and  me  and  the  children  are  going 
to  climb  out  where  the  world  looks 
broader.  Polks  used  to  look  for  a  place 
to  settle  where  wood  and  water  lay 
top  the  ground  and  they  kind  o'  got  into 
the  habit  of  waiting  for  everything  else 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  It  takes  energy 
to  wait  sometimes,  but  we'll  be  working 
and  thinking  and  our  mind  and  muscles 
won't  have  a  chance  to  go  to  sleep. 
George  Billings  will  buy  all  the  land  in 
the  Hollow.  It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  land  lies  up  and 
down  or  cross  ways,  as  long  as  there  are 
a  good  many  acres." 

Alice  McLeod  closed  her  school  early 
on  the  day  of  the  storm — the  last  day  of 
school  ever  taught  in  Big  Hollow.  She 
remembered  as  long  as  she  lived  the  con- 
versation she  had  overheard  while  the 
children  were  on  the  play-ground  that 
noon. 

Albert  Hoskins  had  begun  it  by  say- 
ing: "Heaven  is  way  up  yonder  where  it 
looks  so  blue.  I  don't  know  how  they 
get  there  unless  they  go  down  the  Ishpe- 
shantee  to  the  river;  mebbe  that's  why 
people  live  so  long  here,  the  angels  fly 
right  over  and  don't  see  us." 

"I  dess  God  could  point  us  out  to  de 
angels  if  he  wanted  us.  They  took  my 
mamma  from  here,"  said  Dorathy  Knel- 
land. 

"Yes,  but  she  is  buried  up  on  top  of 
the  hill,  cause  on  resurrection  day  no 
*Aathor  of  Jack's  A  fire. 


body  is  going  to  wait  for  folks  to  climb 
up  out  of  the  Hollow.  Don't  you  re- 
member what  the  minister  from  Brandon 
said,  when  the  trumpet  sounded  every 
body  would  have  to  go"? 

Brandon  is  a  three-storied  town;  one- 
broad,  business  street  runs  along  the 
river,  sandwiched  in  here  and  there  are 
small  dwellings  where  the  poorer  people 
live;  one  street  up  a  steep  grade  leads  to 
a  second  broad  story,  where  are  the- 
school-house  and  many  dwellings  still 
further  up  live  the  aristocracy  of  the 
town.  This  is  Summit  street.  Years- 
ago  the  boys  of  the  town  had  named 
these  streets  Tip-top,  Way-down  and 
Half  way.  In  the  latter  lived  the  best 
part  of  Brandon.  The  people  who  were 
neither  the  richest  nor  the  poorest  but 
reaching  down  for  the  one  class  and  up 
to  the  other  held  the  town  together. 
Here  dwelt  our  earnest  teachers,  and 
most  of  those  with  whom  our  story 
deals.  The  Shaws  and  Robertses  began 
their  vacation  together  in  a  beautiful 
gien  up  the  river.  The  families,  after  a 
week  of  camping,  returned  happy  and 
united.  The  engagement  of  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Miss  Roberts  was  at  once  announced. 

"Two  of  our  teachers  fallen  by  the  way 
side." 

Mr.  Shaw  went  into  the  bank  with 
his  father  and  Brandon  was  looking  for  a> 
new  principal. 

Mr.   Shaw,   Dr.   Blackburn,   and  Mr. 
Roberts  were  talking  over  school  matters 
at  the  door  of  the  bank  one  day  when 
Paul  Knelland  passed  on  his  way  to  the- 
mill. 

"There  goes  a  man  who  would  make  a 
good  principal;  he  was  assistant  here 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Children 
love  him  and  he  is  keen  and^firm;  I  don't^ 
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like  any  of  the  applications  received  so 
far." 

"Why,  doctor,  could  he  do  the  work 
after  having  been  out  of  it  so  long?  ' 

"Teaching  has  made  many  advances 
since  his  day."  Mr.  Shaw  agreed  with 
Mr.  Roberts. 

"I  don't  care  whether  he  could  pass  or 
not;  we  have  had  a  number  of  teachers 
who  held  splendid  certificates  but  they 
were  failures.  That  Paul  Knelland  would 
do  satisfactory  work  I  feel  confident." 

"What  would  Col.  Brant  and  others  on 
the  hill  say  to  our  putting  the  Big  Hol- 
low miller  at  the  head  of  our  school, "  Mr. 
Roberts  ventured  to  inquire. 

"Don't  care  what  they  say,  do  you, 
Shaw?" 

"Not  much.  Hire  whom  you  choose. 
I  have  no  one  to  send.  Want  a  good 
school  of  course.  Might  speak  to  Knel- 
land. The  only  application  that  seems 
to  suit  you  is  the  one  from  the  Nebraska 
ffirl  and  Roberts  doesn't  seem  to  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  woman  for  principal. 
T  must  get  back  to  my  desk;  suit  your- 
selves and  I'll  be  satisfied." 

"That  is  no  way  to  do,  Shaw;  you 
ought  to  have  an  opinion  and  express 
it,"  said  the  doctor  impatiently. 

"You  know  more  about  the  work  than 
either  of  us  and  I'm  willing  you  should 
hire  either  Knelland  or  the  girl.  He 
ought  not  to  have  forgotten  all  that  he 
learned  at  school." 

"We  might  be  able  to  hire  the  girl  a 
little  cheaper,"  said  Mr.  Roberts  faintly. 

This  roused  the  doctor  again.  "Do 
you  want  a  good  school  or  a  medium 
school  for  a  medium  price?" 

"It  isn't  right,  doctor,  Roberts  and  I 
know  it  as  well  as  you  do,  but  it  is  the 
way  of  the  world;  however,  I'll  let  you 
run  the  business  and  cash  all  orders  that 
you  draw  up  and  Roberts  signs." 

If  fortune  had  kept  Mr.  Shaw  poorer 
in  purse,  or  if  nature  had  reduced  him  in 
flesh,  he  might  have  been  an  energetic, 
earnest  man.  Immense  wealth  had  filled 
his  pockets  with  bills  of  such  size  that  he 
never  seemed  to  have  any  small  change. 
He  could  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  build 
a  church  because  that  called  for  a  check, 
but  ten  cents  for  a  beggar  could  not  be 
found,  so  lost  was  it  in  the  immensity  of 
his  wealth.  His  nerves  were  so  well 
padded  that  he  was  going  down  the  hill 
•of   life  without  receiving   for   them  a 


single  jar.  His  digestion  and  circula- 
tion were  perfect.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  on  all  occasions  as  on  this 
afternoon:  "Have  it  your  own  way,  I 
am  satisfied."  He  was  too  complacent 
to  care  for  the  complaints  of  others.  If 
any  thing  should  ever  come  to  him  in 
the  way  of  physical,  financial,  or  family 
trouble,  he  would  probably  die  of  apoplexy 
or  come  out  a  Hercules  in  strength,  or 
patience  to  do  or  bear  what  came  to  him. 

An  easy  man  on  a  school  board,  yet 
shrewd  and  just  in  his  indolent  way,  and 
with  a  certain  pride  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  town,  such  a  man  is  a  far  better 
member  than  an  opinionated  person 
whose  opinions  are  wrong. 

Fannie  Sherman  had  once  said  that 
the  average  school  board  consisted  of 
one  mule,  one  sleepy  man  thrown  in  to 
make  a  majority  and  one  man  who  was 
politic  and  tried  to  see  what  would 
please  the  district.  She  had  never  yet 
seen  her  ideal  board — three  men  who 
were  interested  in  school  work,  knew 
what  it  ought  to  be  and  were  con- 
scientious  enough  to  select  capable 
teachers,  to  pay  for  good  work,  and  re- 
tain such  even  if  the  district  was  not  en- 
tirely pleased. 

Here  Dr.  Blackburn  was  the  working 
member.  Practical,  earnest,  fearless,  he 
wheeled  the  others  into  line  and  made  him- 
self a  power  for  the  cause  of  education. 

As  they  parted  that  afternoon  Mr. 
Roberts  said:  "If  that  girl  were  from 
the  east  I  believe  I  should  say  hire  her, 
but  as  both  are  from  the  west  we  might 
as  well  take  Knelland." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  ex- 
pressively  and  went  to  his  office. 

That  night  he  walked  down  to  the  mill. 
Paul  met  me  at  the  door. 

"Going  home,  Knelland?" 

"Yes." 

'  'All  right  we'll  walk  and  talk  together. 
How  are  you  gtting  along. " 

"I'm  making  a  living,  so  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  content." 

"Ought  you?"  dryly.  "When  resig- 
nation is  only  another  name  for  hopeless- 
ness, I  can  see  nothing  pious  or  intel- 
lectual in  it.  If  it  is  patience,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  Do  you  intend  to  con- 
tinue this  work  always?" 

"The  best  years  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  at  it ;  how  could  I  change  my  oc- 
cupation now?" 
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"Have  you  forgotten  your  college 
work?" 

"No,  my  memory  is  good." 

"Well,  I  offer  you  the  principalship  of 
our  school,  a  thousand  a  year  pay,  and 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  work. 
Will  you  take  it." 

Paul  raised  his  head  and  drew  his 
hand  across  his  forehead.  "I  can't 
think  what  I  ought  to  say;  when  a  man 
has  been  in  prison  for  years  the  thought 
of  a  reprieve  is  apt  to  blind  him.  Here 
near  school  and  church  and  people  I  ought 
to  be  content.  My  opportunity  for  any 
thing  else  was  lost  years  ago  but  I  have 
never  been  satisfied." 

"Then  catch  the  rope  that  I  throw  to 
you  and  crawl  out  of  this  sink  hole. 
You  have  been  working  where  your 
nature  and  God's  plan  for  you  were 
buried  out  of  sight." 

Before  Paul  could  reply  three  ladies 
turned  the  corner  in  front  of  them,  their 
arms  full  of  books  and  flowers.  The 
McLeods  and  Shermans  had  been  spend- 
ing the  day  at  the  Glen  a  half  mile  up 
the  river. 

"Good  evening  ladies,  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  had  a  free  library  in  Brandon." 

"Good  evening  Doctor,  all  libraries 
are  free  in  Half-way  street.  We  are 
looking  over  books,  catalogues,  and 
school  readers,  because  Lua  is  almost  a 
monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  school 
reading. " 

"Hope  you  will  help  us  out  when  you 
have  finally  solved  the  problem,"  said 
the  doctor. 

Paul  stood  in  his  flour-veneered  gar- 
ments waiting  for  the  ladies  to  pass  on. 

"Have  you  secured  our  new  principal 
yet?" 

"We  shall  either  hire  the  lady  from 
the  West  or  a  gentleman  nearer  home." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Fannie. 

"I  am  trying  to  persuade  Knelland  to 
take  the  position." 

"You  will  take  it,  of  course,"  said 
Alice.  "It  will  be  so  nice  for  you,''  she 
added  eagerly. 

Paul  turned  to  Fannie,  "Why  don't 
you  say  I  ought  not  to  start  in  a  new 
work  now."    He  asked  impetuously. 

"Because  I  don't  think  so.  You  studied 
and  planned  for  this  work  all  through 
your  youth,  why  not  embrace  this  op- 
portunity now?" 


"But  at  thirty-six  one  cannot  afford  a 
failure,  I'm  too  old  to  begin." 

"I'm  sixty-five,"  said  the  doctor, 
"and  not  a  bit  too  old  to  begin  teaching, 
if  I  had  thought  of  it  all  my  life." 

"If  it  were  not  so  late  I  would  try. 
Do  this.  Doctor,  give  me  the  assistant 
position  and  let  the  lady  stand  at  the  head. 
I  shall  not  be  so  conspicious  a  failure 
there  and  am  not  at  all  opposed  to  work- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  a  woman." 

'  'That  is  a  good  thought, "  said  Frances. 

"Let  Paul  think  it  over  a  little  longer. 
Come,  Prances,  I  will  go  with  you  and  see 
Brian,"  said  the  kind  old  Doctor. 

They  went  their  separate  ways;  Paul 
stood  at  the  gate,  hat  in  hand  as  if  he 
were  still  dreaming  and  dreaded  the 
awakening.  The  next  day  he  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  in  the  Brandon 
High  School. 

Dr.  Blackburn  had  written  Miss 
Crowan  who  had  sent  immediate  reply 
that  she  would  be  there  a  week  or  two 
before  school  began. 

Two  new  schools  were  opened  and 
offered  to  Lua  and  Alice. 

"I  can't  take  the  school  for  I  have 
promised  to  go  back  to  my  old  one." 

"Couldn't  you  find  a  substitute?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Shaw. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  do  that  because 
the  school  has  had  the  name  of  being 
one  of  the  hardest  in  the  county  and  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren. I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  back  and 
help  them." 

"Then  you  are  a  sort  of  pastor  out 
there." 

"Yes;  at  least  I  look  after  my  flock. 
Teachers  and  preachers  should  each  do 
that  I  think." 

"I  never  thought  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion before;  the  two  professions  are 
more  nearly  allied  than  I  had  thought. 

"I  am  very  sorry  we  can't  get  you, 
but  there  will  probably  be  one  failure 
at  least  this  year,  it  usually  happens 
so,  and  you  shall  have  the  first  vacancy. 
We  can  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of 
raw  material  here  in  Brandon  for  a  re- 
former. You  haven't  given  me  your 
answer  yet,"  he  said  turning  to  Alice. 

"I  should  like  to  take  the  school  if  I 
could  do  the  work,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
couldn't;  I  taught  this  summer  and  was 
not  particularly  successful. " 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Nature  Study  and  Correlation. 

The  present  educational  movement  is 
characterized  by  an  earnest  search  for 
fundamental  principles.  A  firm  belief  in 
the  supremacy  of  natural  law  will  be  the 
ultimate  creed  of  all  peoples;  this  will  be 
the  great  rallying  center  and  harmoniz- 
ing influence  in  every  field  of  human 
thought. 

The  subject  matter  of  all  study,  in  the 
last  analysis,  presents  itself  to  the  student 
under  the  conception  of  energy;  it  is  in 
this  great  underlying  conception  that 
the  fundamental  unity  of  all  subjects 
may  be  perceived.  The  relations  which 
unify  all  the  so-called  different  branches 
of  study,  under  the  conception  of  energy, 
may  be  termed  the  logical  relations; 
those  relations  by  which  the  subjects 
unfold  themselves  to  the  mind  are  the 
psychological  relations.  The  Old  Educa- 
tion laid  stress  upon  the  former,  the 
New  Education  emphasizes  the  latter. 

Correlation  consists  of  that  psychologic 
arrangement  and  presentation  of  subject 
matter  through  which  the  logical  rela- 
tions  of  the  different  branches  may  most 
readily  appear. 

□  The  principles  of  correlation  are  now 
being  applied  to  the  old  courses  of  study 
with  revolutionary  effects.  In  the  work 
of  reform  and  reorganization  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  nature  study  is  playing  the  lead- 
ing part.  Its  entrance  to  the  grammar 
school  course  has  been  beset  with  many 
difficulties.  It  entered  from  the  side  of 
the  high  school;  it  should  have  come  from 
the  kindergarten.  Through  the  special- 
ization of  subjects  in  the  high  school, 
each  branch  of  science  had  its  champion 
who  entered  the  lists  determined  to  make 
his  subject  the  organizing  center.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  in  correlation,  was 
to  determine  the  natural  relations  of  the 
different  branches  of  science  to  each 
other.  Pyschological considerations  have 
made  it  evident  that  no  subject  can 
be  made  the  organizing  center,  but  that 
each  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  de- 
mands of  growth  in  the  child.  Nature 
study  is,  therefore,  now  organized  upon 


this  basis, — the  subjects  not  being  sub- 
ordinated one  to  another,  but  all  properly 
related  to  the  needs  of  child  growth. 

The  old  courses  of  study  were  poverty- 
stricken  in  the  want  of  thought  material; 
in  the  rich  supply  of  this,  nature  study 
has  been  a  veritable  Godsend  to  the 
schools.  In  the  first  eager  use  of  the 
new  subject  matter,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
old,  long-established  studies  would  be 
driven  from  the  field.  But  thought  and 
expression  are  the  two  essential  and  cor- 
relative aspects  of  education.  Expres- 
sion is  the  outward  realization  of  thought 
in  action;  action  is  possible  only  through 
form.  These  considerations  made  it  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be,  not  strife,  but 
reconciliation  between  the  new  thought 
studies  and  the  old  form  studies.  This 
is  the  work  now  going  on  in  the  best 
schools. 

With  nature  study  the  problem  was 
two-fold:  first,  its  correlation  with  read- 
ing, writing,  number,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  all  of  the  other  form  studies; 
and,  second,  its  correlation  with  its  yoke- 
fellow in  thought,  history  including  lit- 
erature. In  the  first,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  complete  success  is  prom- 
ised.  Nature  study  practically  intro- 
duced making,  modeling,  and  painting 
into  the  schools;  it  has  rationalized  the 
methods  in  teaching  all  the  rest  and  it 
has  saved  childhood  from  the  dangers  of 
intellectual  starvation.  History  and  lit- 
erature, in  this  work,  have  been  valiant 
allies. 

In  the  correlation  of  science  with  his- 
tory, but  comparatively  few  have  grasped 
the  underlying  principles.  The  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  largely  de- 
voted to  a  search  for  jingling  words  in 
one  of  the  subjects  that  will  suit  rhyming 
companions  in  the  other.  The  correla- 
tion of  these  two  thought  subjects  can 
take  place  only  on  two  conditions, — 
first,  it  must  be  shown  that  nature  study 
directly  influences  the  moral  nature;  and, 
second,  the  events  of  history,  must  be 
taken  from  the  realm  of  chance  and 
whim  and  be  referred  for  interpretation 
to  the  operation  of  natural  law.    (For  a 
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full  discussion  of  this  topic  by  the  author 
of  this  paper,  refer  to  Educational  Review 
for  May,  1895.) 

After  the  principles  upon  which  corre- 
lation must  take  place  be  fully  under- 
stood, much  confusion  must  still  result 
in  the  early  attempts  to  apply  them. 
We  are  yet  to  pass  through  an  era  of 
miserably  poor  teaching.  But  the  blun- 
ders of  the  present  generation  will  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  as  evidence  of 
our  sincerity  of  purpose  and  as  proofs  of 
our  courage  in  a  struggle  for  the  rational 
in  education.       Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 

Cook  Co.  Normal  School  Envelope. 


Another  Novelty  Craze. 

"The  following  is  clipped  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  School  Journal: 

'The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says  there  is  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  among  parents,  as  well 
as  teachers,  over  the  innovations  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  by  Superintendent 
Search.  The  innovation  is  known  as  the  "in- 
dividual method  of  teaching."  At  the  meeting 
of  the  board  an  investigation  was  ordered, 
when  Superintendent  Search  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  defend  his  system.  The  teach- 
ers will  be  examined,  and  interested  citizens 
will  also  probably  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views. 

'It  is  contended  that,  if  the  teachers  had  but 
ten  or  twelve  pupils  to  attend  to,  it  might 
work,  or  the  number  might  possibly  be  in- 
creased to  twenty  in  the  case  of  exceptionally 
good  teachers,  but  that  above  that  limit  it  is 
practically  worthless.  Or  to  put  the  case  in 
another  light,  if  the  city  were  able  to  employ 
a  tutor  or  governess  for  every  five  or  six  pu- 
pils, good  results  might  be  obtained;  but  as 
the  school  board  is  cramped  for  funds,  besides 
which  the  school  accommodations  are  wholly 
inadequate,  even  under  the  present  regime, 
this  is  out  of  the  question.' 

In  this  connection,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Harris  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  Review  are 
appropriate: 

'If  one  were  to  summarize  concisely 
the  history  of  educational  progress  in 
the  United  States  for  the  present  cen- 
tury as  regards  the  elementary  schools, 
he  would  say  that  there  has  been  a 
change  from  the  ungraded  school  in  the 
sparsely  settled  district  to  the  graded 
school  of  the  city  and  large  village.  The 
ungraded  school  held  a  short  session  of 
three  or  four  months,  was  taught  by  a 
makeshift  teacher,  had  mostly  individual 
instruction,  with  thirty  or  forty  recita- 


tions to  be  heard  and  five  minutes  or  less 
of  the  teacher's  time  per  day  for  each. 

'The  graded  school  has  classified  its 
pupils  according  to  the  degree  of  ad- 
vancement and  assigns  two  classes  to  a 
teacher.  Instead  of  five  minutes  for  a 
recitation,  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  the  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  behind  the  words  of  the 
book  and  by  discussion  and  questioning 
probe  the  lesson,  find  what  the  pupil 
really  understands  and  can  explain  in 
his  own  words.  Each  member  of  the 
class  learns  more  from  the  answers  of  his 
fellow-pupils  and  from  the  cross- question- 
ing of  the  teacher  than  he  could  learn 
Jrom  a  lesson  oj  equal  length  with  a  tutor 
entirely  devoted  to  himself. ' 

Thus  far,  Dr.  Harris  has  given  us  a 
plain,  simple  statement  of  the  case  in 
general;  but  in  what  follows  it  would 
seem  as  though  he  wrote  with  the  Los 
Angeles  experiment  in  mind. 

'The  pedagogic  impulse  to  create  de- 
vices for  awakening  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  becomes  sometimes  a  craze  for 
novelty.  Change  at  any  price  and  change 
of  any  kind  is  clamored  for.  It  is  a  trite 
saying  that  change  is  not  progress.  It 
is  more  apt  to  be  movement  in  a  circle 
or  even  retrogression.  An  amusing  ex- 
ample was  lately  furnished  in  educa- 
tional circles.  A  superintendent  of  rural 
schools  defended  their  want  of  classifica- 
tion as  an  advantage.  It  was  'individual 
instruction,'  and,  as  such,  an  improve- 
ment over  that  of  the  graded  school  of 
the  city.  His  reactionary  movement  re- 
ceived the  support  of  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  educational  reform  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  new  departure. 
This  happened  at  a  time  when  one-half 
of  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  are  still  taught,  or  rather  allowed 
to  memorize  their  text-books  by  this 
method." — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


Colleges  vs.  Universities. 

In  the  Revieio  of  Reviews  the  editor 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  value 
of  small  colleges  as  compared  with 
larore  universities: 

"The  numerous  colleges  which  have 
been  planted  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
states  have  constituted  a  theme  for  much 
disparagement  from  sources  none  too  well 
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informed.  If  one  will  but  keep  in  mind 
a  reasonable  distinction  between  the 
proper  work  of  the  American  college  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  post-graduate  and 
professional  work  of  a  great  university 
on  the  other,  he  may  easily  find  much 
ground  for  defending  and  for  praising 
the  college  system  of  the  states  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A  central 
state  university  with  its  series  of  special 
schools  for  advanced  study  and  research, 
and  with  its  group  of  professional  and 
technical  colleges,  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. But  for  the  best  results  in 
strictly  collegiate,  that  is  to  say,  under- 
graduate work,  it  may  well  be  claimed 
that  ten  well  organized  colleges  with  five 
hundred  students  apiece,  properly  dis- 
tributed through  a  state,  will  be  product- 
ive of  better  results  than  would  one 
great  central  college,  in  which  several 
thousand  undergraduates  would  find 
themselves  massed,  subject  to  the  in- 
struction of  transient  tutors  and  per- 
functory assistant  professors.  It  is  a 
curious  new  heresy  in  educational  methods 
— this  American  opinion  which  holds  that 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  disadvantage  in 
the  huddling  together  of  undergradu- 
ates by  the  thousands.  It  grows  out  of 
a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  out  of  that 
transitional  and  bewildered  condition  in 
which  half  a  dozen  important  Eastern 
institutions  have  found  themselves  by 
reason  of  their  attempts  to  be  universi- 
ties and  colleges  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out recognizing  any  distinction  between 
a  "college  boy"  and  a  "university  man." 
Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  that  the  task  of  criticism 
were  directed  to  the  anomalous  group  of 
great  educational  caravansaries.  The 
local  or  small  endowed  college,  which 
occupies  so  characteristic  a  place  in  the 
American  educational  system,  is  precisely 
the  type  of  institution  of  which  we  have 
best  reason  to  be  proud." 


How  many  teachers  have  the  habit  of 
talking  to  their  pupils  in  a  high-keyed, 
sharp,  and  rasping  voice  !  We  never 
enter  a  schoolroom  where  such  a  teacher 
is  "at  his  best,"  without  feeling  an  im- 
pulse to  make  a  hasty  departure. — Dr, 
E.  E.  White. 


Learning  to  Read. 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  paper  was 
prepared  by  Mrs.  McMurry  at  our  request,  to 
follow  the  article  on  primary  reading  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Journal.  It  is  a  scheme 
for  turning  to  good  use  the  child's  tendency  to 
commit  the  lesson  to  memory  and  then  dis- 
cover what  each  word  is  by  beginning  at  the 
first  and  running  down  to  it.  The  first  re- 
quirement is  that  the  matter  be  interesting  to 
the  child.  The  word-forms  partake  of  the 
interest  the  child  feels  in  the  content. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  re- 
member a  time  when  they  could  not 
read,  with  such  ease  have  they  acquired 
facility  in  connecting  the  spoken  and 
written  forms  of  words.  Those,  too, 
who  have  had  these  children  in  charge, 
have  played  such  a  small  part  in  teach- 
ing them  reading  that  they  can  not  re- 
member how  they  learned.  All  that  the 
parent  has  had  to  do,  has  been  to  point 
out  the  selections  which  the  child  wished 
to  read  and  tell'  him  a  word  now  and 
then.  The  child  does  the  rest,  and  takes 
such  delight  in  it  that  you  could  not  con- 
vince him  that  he  has  been  at  work. 

The  desire  which  most  of  these  chil- 
dren cherish  and  which  lures  them  on  to 
do  this  work,  is  that  of  being  able  to 
read  for  themselves,  interesting  rhymes 
or  stories.  The  mothers  read  these  to 
them  from  a  book;  they  wish  to  read  the 
book  for  themselves,  so  they  set  to  work; 
or  a  parent  becoming  tired  of  reading 
over  and  over  the  same  selections,  says 
to  her  child,  "Read  it  for  yourself,"  and 
the  little  one,  nothing  doubting  that  he 
can  do  anything  that  his  mother  seems 
to  expect  of  him,  follows  line  after  line 
of  the  loved  poem  or  story,  until  upon 
his  mind  is  fixed  the  forms  of  the  differ- 
ent words. 

This  seems  a  natural  way  to  learn  to 
read,  and  teachers  may  well  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

But  the  prime  requisite  in  the  begin- 
ning,  is  material  in  which  the  children 
are  very  much  interested.  Fortunately 
such  material  is  provided  in  such  books 
as  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners,  and 
Heart  of  Oak  No.  I.  These  books  con- 
tain many  rhymes,  such  as 

Bow,  wow,  wow, 

Whose  dog  art  thou,  etc., 

which  the  children  always  delight  in. 

With  a  class  of  beginners  in  a  school 
the  work  might  be  carried  on  someting 
after  this  manner: 

All  the  children  know  the  following 
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rhyme,  haviDg  learned  it  at  home  or  in 
school: 

Great  A,  little  a, 

Bouncing  B, 
The  cat 's  in  the  cupboard 

And  she  can't  see. 

"Would  you  like  to  read  it?"  the 
teacher  asks,  and  their  curiosity  is 
aroused  to  see  how  what  is  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  ear  looks  in  a  book.  They 
know  which  rhyme  to  read,  only  through 
their  confidence  in  their  teacher's  word. 
If  the  class  be  large,  this  work  may  first 
be  written  on  the  board,  the  teacher  tell- 
ing the  children  that  the  chalk  will  say 
what  they  have  been  saying.  The  chil- 
dren watch  the  chalk  as  it  tells  the  story, 
the  teacher  also  repeats  the  story  slowly 
as  she  writes,  thus  directing  the  chil- 
dren's attention  to  the  form  which  cor- 
responds to  each  expression.  Next,  one 
child  is  asked  to  read  one  line,  another 
the  next,  and  so  on,  familiarizing  the 
children  with  the  form  for  each  line. 
Next,  the  lines  are  broken  into  pieces, 
and  thus  the  children  are  asked  to  find 
Great  to  find  little  a,  in  the  cupboard^ 
The  oafs,  and^  can't,  see,  she. 

They  are  now  given  the  books  open  to 
the  correct  page,  and  asked  to  find  this 
rhyme;  then  one  is  asked  to  read  the  first 
'  line,  another  the  next,  and  still  another 
the  last  two  lines.  They  are  also  asked 
to  point  out  the  different  phrases  and 
words,  as  before. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  drudgery 
about  the  work.  It  is  a  delight  to  a  child 
to  read  that  in  which  he  is  interested,  as 
we  have  said  before.  To  be  sure,  this  is 
not  at  first,  reading  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word,  for  the  child  puts 
meaning  into  the  words  instead  of  get- 
ting the  meaning  by  their  aid,  but  the 
child  sees  no  difference. 

A  drill  on  the  words  and  phrases  will 
be  helpful  here  to  test  the  child's  recog- 
nition of  them  when  taken  out  of  their 
setting  in  the  sentence;  thus  Great  A  is 
written  and  a  child  asked  to  name  it;  it 
is  also  written  in  this  form:  great  A, 
the  attention  of  the  children  being  called 
to  two  ways  which  great  has  of  starting 
out  into  the  world.  The  other  words 
and  phrases  are  written,  also,  and  their 
names  called  for.  If  any  child  fails  to 
recognize  a  word  he  is  referred  back  to 
the  rhyme,  which  is  written  in  some  in- 
conspicuous place  on  the  board. 


When  the  children  are  able  to  recog- 
nize quickly  and  name  the  words,  as 
called  for  above,  their  ability  to  get  a 
thought  by  the  use  of  these  words  in  new 
combinations,  is  tested.  Into  this  test 
are  brought  for  review,  words  learned 
earlier  in  the  term,  unless  this  be  the 
first  lesson.  Sentences  like  the  following 
may  be  given:  The  teacher  says,  Would 
you  like  to  read  a  new  story?  It  is  about 
this  (teacher  writing  on  the  board,  Tom 
Tinker's  cat.)  What  is  it  about?  (Chil- 
dren read.)  You  have  heard  of  Tom 
Tinker's  dog,  but  you  do  not  know  this 
story  of  his  cat,  I  am  sure. 

"Tom  Tinker  has  a  bouncing  cat. 

She  is  a  great  black  cat. 
A  mouse  is  in  the  little  cupboard. 

It  can't  see  the  cat. 
It  jumps  down  from  the  cupboard. 

It  runs. 

The  cat  sees  it  and  she  runs,  too. 
She  catches  the  little  mouse." 

And  later,  these  sentences  may  be  read 
silently  by  the  children,  then  acted  out: 

"Mary,  run  to  the  cupboard. 
Raymond,  point  to  little  a. 
Stephen,  fly  to  great  A. 
Iva,  do  you  see  a  cat?" 

The  words  used  in  the  above  sentences 
and  not  found  in  the  rhyme  are  review 
words,  no  new  words  being  introduced. 

Many  words  also  may  be  taught  inci- 
dentally, thus  the  following  directions 
are  written  on  the  board  at  different 
times,  for  the  children  to  follow: 

Sit.  Please  sit.  You  may  sit.  Sit 
down.    You  may  be  seated. 

Stand.  All  stand.  Edith,  stand.  Stand 
up. 

Fly  to  the  board.  Skip  around  the  room. 

Walk  to  your  chairs.  Run  to  your  seats. 

Open  your  books.    Close  books,  etc. 

The  children  should  begin  quite  early 
to  divide  familiar  words  into  their  compo- 
nent sounds,  and  having  learned  these 
sounds,  combine  them  into  simple  words. 
This  power  will  help  them  to  become  in- 
dependent readers.  Five  minutes  out  of 
each  twenty-five  minutes  reading  recita- 
tion are  given  with  us  to  the  phonic 
work.  LiDA  B.  McMuRRY. 


My  First  Institute. 

The  institute  season  in  most  of  the 
western  states  has  fairly  begun,  and  for 
several  weeks  hundreds  and  thousands 
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of  teachers,  young  and  older,  will  be  in 
attendance  on  these  gatherings.  It  is 
generally  recognized  the  country  over, 
that  the  institute  is,  or  ought  to  be  at 
least,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
fitting  the  mass  of  teachers  for  their 
work.  The  institute  idea  has  spread  far 
beyond  the  teachers,  although  it  began 
with  them.  We  now  have  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, ministers'  institutes,  and  insti- 
tutes of  various  other  kinds.  One  would 
hardly  believe  it,  were  not  the  evidence 
conclusive,  that  the  institutes  began  only 
about  fifty  years  ago.  And  perhaps  it 
may  interest  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
to  give  them  a  short  account  of  one  of 
the  early  ones. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1850;  I  had 
just  finished  my  first  school  at  the  '  'Eight 
Lots. "  A  friend  of  mine,  a  country  school- 
master, told  me  of  a  gathering  of  teach- 
ers soon  to  be  held,  about  twenty  miles 
away,  where  they  would  have  a  school 
for  a  week,  with  some  very  eminent 
teachers — a  school  called  a  teachers'  in- 
stitute. He  had  attended  one  the  autumn 
before;  and  he  gave  such  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  it  that  I  determined  to  go.  It 
was  not  a  county  institute — such  a  thing 
was  never  known  in  Massachusetts.  The 
institute  was  under  the  management  of 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  — 
an  officer  corresponding  to  state  super- 
intendent; the  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  state,  and  the  members  were  teach- 
ers from  any  part  of  the  state  who  chose 
to  come.  I  may  say  that  all  this  is  true 
in  that  state  to  this  day;  but  institutes 
now  are  commonly  held  for  only  about 
two  days  instead  of  a  week. 

The  important  Monday  came;  and, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
entered  the  hall  where  the  institute  was 
held.  Something  like  two  hundred  teach- 
ers had  gathered,  and  the  work  was  fairly 
started.  In  the  lobby,  were  many  book 
agents  ready  to  show  their  wares,  and 
to  point  out  their  excellences;  yea,  to 
sell  them  at  reduced  rates,  and  in  some 
cases  to  give  them  away.  They  were 
well  supplied  with  circulars  and  other 
similar  literature;  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  distribute  a  sheet  of  it  in  the 
room  where  the  institute  was  held.  The 
secretary  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Barnas 
Sears,  afterwards  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  still  later  agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund.  No  one  could  be  more  genial 


and  kind  than  he,  but  he  was  firm  as  he 
was  kind;  and  I  remember  with  what 
agility  he  gathered  up  and  disposed  of  a 
quantity  of  circulars  which  an  agent 
more  enterprising  than  wise  had  caused 
to  be  scattered  about  the  hall  during  one 
intermission. 

It  was  recess  when  I  arrived  at  the 
hall;  but  order  was  soon  called,  and  the 
teacher  stood  forth  to  give  the  next  les- 
son. It  was  a  lesson  in  singing,  and  the 
teacher  was  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  His 
manner  during  the  first  lesson  has  al- 
ways staid  with  me.  He  was  a  vigor 
ous,  white-headed,  stout  built  man,  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  Many  members  of 
the  institute  were  disposed  to  prolong 
their  whispering.  Dr.  Mason  said  noth- 
ing, but  stood  before  them  erect  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  looking  straight  at 
them.  The  whispering  soon  ceased,  and 
he  still  said  nothing,  but  stood  and 
looked,  till  the  silence  was  almost  pain- 
ful, and  the  attention  was  intense.  Then, 
in  a  clear,  round  voice,  he  sounded  the 
syllable  "la."  "What  did  you  hear?" 
said  he.  Some  said  they  heard  a  sound, 
some  a  noise,  some  a  note,  some  a  tone. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  discuss  their  an- 
swers, pointing  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween tones  and  mere  noises,  etc.  He 
was  particularly  severe  on  those  who 
said  they  heard  a  note^  thus  confounding 
a  symbol  with  that  which  it  signifies.  No 
teacher  during  the  week  impressed  me 
more  than  Dr.  Mason,  nor  from  any  one 
did  I  get  an  insight  into  more  funda- 
mental principles  of  true  pedagogy.  He 
was  a  prince  among  teachers,  a  wor- 
shiper of  Pestalozzi;  and,  although  he 
said  nothing  about  "interest"  or  "ap- 
perception" or  "correlation,"  he  illus- 
trated all  of  them  most  beautifully,  that 
week. 

Among  the  other  teachers  were  Dr. 
Calvin  Cutler,  auther  of  the  Physiology; 
Dana  P.  Colburn,  that  brilliant  teacher 
who  died  before  his  time;  and  young 
Frank  Russell,  who  served  on  the  occa- 
sion in  place  of  his  father.  Prof.  William 
Russell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  elocu- 
tionists of  his  day.  The  style  of  instruc- 
tion was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
lecture,  with  questions  asked  both  by 
lecturer  and  audience.  The  aim  was,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  give  information,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  furnish  hints  on 
teaching  the  information  to  others.  The 
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members  used  no  text-books,  but  were 
urged  to  take  copious  notes.  One  boy 
in  the  audience  filled  an  ordinary  "pass 
book"  with  notes  that  week,  which  he  can 
show  to-day  to  any  reader  of  The  Jour- 
nal who  would  like  to  see  them.  Every 
evening  was  devoted  to  lectures  and  read- 
ings, with  the  purpose  of  arousing  and 
instructing  the  whole  community.  The 
crowded,  houses  and  close  attention 
showed  that  they  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  gave  free 
board  to  all  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tute. It  was  my  fortune,  with  that  of 
several  others,  to  be  quartered  in  an 
outlying  village  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant. But  a  free  omnibus  was  at  our 
service  to  make  the  trips;  and  the  peo- 
ple treated  us  as  if  we  were  conferring  a 
benefit  on  them. 

What  a  week  that  was  for  a  green 
country  schoolmaster!  What  an  inspi- 
ration to  come  in  contact  with  such  men 
as  taught  us,  and  to  be  treated  by  them 
with  such  gracious  friendliness!  How 
many  a  pregnant  hint  from  their  teach- 
ing and  manner,  sprouted,  sprung  up, 
and  bore  fruit  afterward!  To  me  it 
opened  a  new  world;  it  filled  me  with 
new  ideas  and  new  aspirations.  During 
that  week,  T  determined  to  take  a  course 
at  the  State  Normal  School;  and  thus 
probably  my  whole  future  life  was  in  a 
great  measure  determined  by  my  first  in- 
stitute. E.  C.  H. 


Clay  Modeling-. 

Concluded  from  May. 
LESSON  II.   IONIC  COLUMN. 

"To-day  we  shall  make  another  column 
that  was  used  by  the  Greek  people  in 
olden  times.  The  Greek  colonists  of 
Ionia  were  the  first  to  use  it.  They 
built  a  beautiful  temple  to  the  goddess 
Diana  in  which  these  columns  were  em- 
ployed and  they,  therefore,  have  been 
called  Ionic  columns. 

The  Ionic  column  is  more  ornate  than 
the  Doric  column  and  is  made  of  more 
parts,  so  we  shall  have  to  divide  our  clay 
into  smaller  sections.  This  column  will 
not  look  so  large  and  strong  as  the  one 
we  made  last,  but  as  the  Doric  columns 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  it  is  appropriate  that 
they  should  be  more  massive  than  the 


Ionic  which  were  used  especially  in  tem- 
ples built  for  goddesses. 

We  start  as  before  with  a  square 
plinth.  Just  above  the  plinth  is  a  disk 
not  so  thick  as  the  plinth  and  not  quite 
so  large  in  diameter.  The  rim  of  this 
disk  is  not  straight  up  and  down  but  a 
convex  curve.  A  convex  curve  is  one 
that  bulges  out.  On  top  of  this  another 
disk,  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  whose 
rim  is  a  concave  curve.  A  concave  curve 
is  one  that  "caves"  in.  We  can  make 
this  indentation  around  the  disk  by  press- 
ing the  little  finger  in  all  around  it.  An- 
other disk  with  convex  curve  above 
this,  not  so  large  as  the  first  and  our 
complicated  base  is  completed.  Shape 
and  flute  the  shaft  just  as^youdid  for  the 
Doric  column,  only  make  it  more  slender. 
Make  a  disk  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
top  of  the  shaft  with  straight  sides. 
You  may  carve  some  ornamental  design 
aroung  this  disk.  Take  a  small  piece  of 
clay;  press  it  into  a  strip  as  wide  as  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  but  longer;  flatten  it; 
then  roll  both  ends  up  carefully;  you  must 
not  pound  the  clay  or  press  it  too  much 
or  it  will  break  when  you  roll  the  ends. 
These  rolls  represent  what  are  called  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  capital.  They  should 
be  just  far  enough  apart  to  admit  the 
last  made  disk  between  them.  Put  this 
on  the  top  volutes  downward,  and  on 
top  of  that  a  thin  square  of  clay  whose 
sides  flare  out  so  that  it  is  largest  at  the 
top. 

Pin  the  parts  together  as  before  and 
you  have  a  diminutive  Ionic  column. 
This  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  pleasing  and  graceful  style  of 
column," 

LESSON  III.    CORINTHIAN  COLUMN. 

"It  is  said  that  a  Grecian  sculptor  of 
Corinth  once  noticed  at  the  grave  of  a 
young  girl  a  curious  monument.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  urn-shaped  basket  which  the 
nurse  of  the  dead  girl  had  filled  with  her 
treasures  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  with  a  flat  stone  for  a  cover.  It 
happened  that  she  had  set  it  on  the  stem 
of  an  acanthus  plant  which  had  grown 
up  around  the  basket  until  its  long 
leaves  came  to  the  stone  cover  by  which 
they  were  curled  downward.  This,  it  is 
said,  gave  the  sculptor  the  idea  for  the 
column  we  shall   make  to-day.    It  is 
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named,  for  the  city  of  Corinth,  the  Cor- 
inthian column. 

"We  will  make  the  base  and  shaft  just 
as  we  made  those  parts  of  the  Ionic 
column.  The  capital  for  this  column  is 
more  highly  decorated  than  any  we  have 
made  hitherto.  Make  a  thin  disk  whose 
sides  are  convex;  place  it  on  top  of  the 
shaft.  Take  a  lump  of  clay,  mould  it 
into  a  shape  resembling  a  flower  pot,  but 
solid.  As  you  work  it  into  shape  with 
your  fingers,  shape  the  superfluous  clay 
into  four  little  horns  dispersed  at  equal 
distances  about  the  upper  (larger)  part  of 
the  form;  roll  these  down  so  that  they 
form  small  volutes.  When  this  is  done 
take  bits  of  clay  and  shape  them  into 
leaves;  scallop,  them  around  the  edges 
and  make  veining  in  them  with  a  tooth- 
pick.  Then  stick  them  to  the  sides  of 
your  capital  with  the  upper  edges  stand- 
ing out  and  curling  away  from  the  capi- 
tal. Place  the  capital  on  the  shaft,  and 
cap  the  whole  with  a  square  similar  to 
the  one  with  which  you  finished  the  Ionic 
column." 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
report  specimens  of  these  columns  which 
they  see  in  use.  If  the  children  have 
dictionaries  they  will  probably  contain 
small  cuts  of  the  various  styles  of  col- 
umns and  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  pupils 
to  study  these. 

This  line  of  work  may  be  developed 
indefinitely — other  styles  of  columns  may 
be  studied  if  desired.  With  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  someiof  the  arches  famous 
in  history  might  be  copied  in  clay  and 
the  value  and  history  of  the  arch  in 
Roman  and  GTothic  architecture  studied. 

By  such  work,  the  clay  lesson  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises 
of  the  week,  from  which  the  pupil  will 
gain  form  and  much  beside. 

Frances  M.  Perry, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Popular  Myths. 

THE  DIVINING  ROD. 

It  is  believed  by  a  great  number  of  un- 
educated or  badly  educated  people  that  a 
forked  branch  of  the  hazel  bush  held  in  a 
certain  way  will,  in  the  hands  of  some 
persons,  be  bent  downwards  when  held 
over  an  underground  stream  of  water. 
In  a  dry  season  or  in  a  region  where  the 


water  lies  far  below  the  surface,  these 
diviners  are  often  in  great  demand  in  lo- 
cating the  spot  for  digging  a  well.  They 
walk  slowly  along  holding  a  twig  of  the 
forked  branch  in  each  hand,  palms  up- 
ward, and  at  arm's  length  in  front  ol  the 
body,  when  suddenly  the  fork  begins  to 
bend  towards  the  ground. 

Then  the  diviner  comes  from  the  other 
direction  and  when  he  reaches  the  same 
point  again  down  will  go  the  forked  end  of 
the  hazel  branch.  Let  him  approach 
from  any  direction  and  the  same  result 
will  follow  when  he  reaches  the  charmed 
spot.  This  is  considered  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  there  is  water  below;  which 
will  be  found  to  be  true  provided  they  dig 
deep  enough.  After  the  diviner  has  lo- 
cated the  place,  then  other  persons  pres- 
ent who  have  been  watching  the  process 
can  often  have  the  same  experience,  if 
they  hold  the  twig  in  the  approved  man- 
ner. Even  some  who  claim  to  be  skep- 
tics cannot  keep  the  fork  from  dropping 
at  the  designated  place,  and  they  return 
from  the  trial  converted  to  the  potency 
of  the  witch  hazel  in  showing  where  water 
can  be  found.  To  the  psychologist  this  is 
no  mystery.  He  knows  that  each  one  of 
these  experimenters  compels  the  fork  to 
drop  at  the  place  where  it  is  expected  to 
fall,  by  the  action  of  his  own  muscles,  al- 
though he  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fact. 

Our  inquiry  at  this  time  is  not  a  psy- 
chological one,  but  one  of  history.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  conception  that  such 
virtue  lies  in  a  forked  branch  of  the  hazel 
bush? 

It  is  all  that  now  remains  of  a  very  an- 
cient sun-myth.  The  sun  god  in  ancient 
times  not  only  fought  many  battles  with 
the  demons  and  dragons  of  the  upper  air 
but  he  revealed  many  treasures  to  mor- 
tals whom  he  wished,  especially,  to  re- 
ward. The  lightning  was  the  sun  god 
piercing  the  great  storm  dragon  with  his 
shafts  of  fire,  and  the  thunder  was  the 
dragon's  howls  of  pain  and  rage. 

Sometimes  the  lightning  would  split 
open  a  rock  to  give  a  place  of  refuge  to 
a  favorite  child  of  earth  who  was  sorely 
pressed,  or  to  reveal  to  him  stores  of  gold 
and  gems  there  stored  up,  and  bid  him 
fill  his  pockets  and  be  off  before  the  rocks 
closed  in  upon  him.  In  time  a  divining 
rod,  the  gift  of  a  god,  was  bestowed  upon 
some  favorite  by  which  he  would  be  led 
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to  places  where  treasures  were  hidden, 
and  the  way  to  them  would  be  opened. 
Then  this  power  was  found  in  certain 
flowers,  the  childreu  of  the  sun,  when 
they  were  worn  by  certain  persons  who 
were  the  favorites  of  the  gods.  The 
flowers  were  talismans  that  cleared  away 
all  obstructions,  and  preserved  the  pos- 
sessor from  all  dangers. 

Sometimes  the  power  was  thought  to 
lie  in  a  word  or  phrase,  the  word  sesame 
for  example.  If  it  could  lie  in  a  flower, 
so  it  would  sometimes  be  found  in  a 
branch.  The  branch  of  the  ash  was  es- 
pecially potent.  The  great  tree  of  our 
teutonic  mythology,  yggdrasil,  was  an 
ash.  It  was  not  always  that  the  form  of 
embodiment  of  this  power  suggested  the 
zig-zag  lightning  but  this  was  most  often 
the  case,  as  in  the  forked  twig  of  the 
hazel. 

When  our  young  people  hear  people 
tell  of  the  wonders  of  the  witch  hazel,  and 
exhibit  its  power  in  pointing  to  water 
fountains  in  the  earth,  they  will  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  long  history  attached 
to  this  myth,  which  began  when  people 
worshipped  the  sun  as  a  god,  and  that 
there  is  as  much  truth  in  it  as  there  is  in 
the  story  that  all  the  gods  once  lived  on 
mount  Olympus  in  southern  Europe. 

G.  P.  B. 


Village  School. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  read  with  brotherly 
sympathy  the  Macedonian  cry  of  "Coun- 
try School"  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  also  read  your  answer  with 
great  pleasure.  I  beg  leave  to  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  principle 
you  inculcate. 

Last  September,  I  began  my  first 
term  of  school  at  this  place,  and  found 
that  the  pupils  had  never  been  led  to 
think  independently,  but  could  repeat 
whole  paragraphs  verbatim  "when  asked 
questions  from  the  book."  I  struggled 
along  a  whole  month,  trying  to  teach 
them  to  reason  and  to  use  their  books 
merely  as  helps.  It  would  not  work,  for 
they  could  not  break  the  "learning  by 
heart"  habit. 

Now  for  the  method.  I  will  take  as  a 
model  an  arithmetic  class,  which  my 
predecessor  said  was  able  to  begin  the 
study  of  percentage.  This  class  was 
bright  and    industrious,  but  when  we 


began  percentage,  it  proved  that  they 
did  not  know  the  fundamental  principles 
of  decimals.  We  went  back  and  took  a 
text-book  review  of  decimals,  but  it  was 
a  failure,  for  they  could  repeat  nearly  all 
the  principles  and  rules  of  decimals  and 
so  gave  their  arithmetic  lesson  little 
attention.  Finally  I  told  them  that  we 
would  drop  decimals  and  percentage  for 
a  while  and  take  up  something  new  iu 
which  they  would  not  need  their  books. 
They  reluctantly  .put  away  their  books, 
for  they  had  a  chronic  dislike  for  black- 
board work. 

Well,  I  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thing  by  taking  objects  and  teaching  the 
decimal  system  from  the  unit  through 
tens,  hundreds,  etc.  We  all  began  to 
feel  interested.  We  then  began  with 
the  unit  and  went  the  other  way  ttirough 
tenths,  hundredths,  etc.  Up  to  this 
time,  we  had  used  objects  altogether, 
but  now  we  began  to  use  the  blackboard 
to  write  decimals,  change  simple  frac- 
tions to  decimal  fractions  and  vice  versa, 
and  perform  additions,  subtractions,  etc. 
in  their  regular  order.  They  soon  began 
to  take  pleasure  in  analyzing  problems 
placed  on  the  board,  and  then  I  assigned 
problems  in  their  books.  They  solved 
them  without  a  thought  of  a  rule. 

This  work  took  us  about  three  months, 
but  we  are  now  solving  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems in  commission  and  brokerage  but 
have  not  yet  studied  a  single  rule  or 
formula. 

In  grammar  we  laid  aside  the  text- 
books and  proceeded  in  the  same  way 
with  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sen- 
tences, basing  our  work  upon  the  logical 
relations  of  words  in  these  sentences, 
and  making  our  own  definitions  and 
principles  as  we  felt  the  need  of  them. 
When  we  really  felt  the  need  of  the 
books,  we  used  them  and  not  before. 

I  believe  that  almost  any  class  is  bet- 
ter off  if  they  do  not  use  a  text-book  for 
the  first  few  lessons  on  a  new  subject; 
that  is  if  the  teacher  is  able  and  willing 
to  do  her  part.      Yours  truly. 

Village  School. 
Plainview,  111. 


An  Important  Movement. 

Michigan  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  a 
"model  course  of  study  for  graded 
schools. "    The  first  steps  were  taken  last 
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year,  and  the  importance  of  the  questions 
involved  has  grown  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  until  every  department  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is 
now  represented  on  the  sub-committees. 
From  a  committee  of  ten  it  has  grown 
to  one  of  thirty.  The  committee  of  cor- 
relation of  these  different  reports  consists 
of  Supt.  Whitney,  President  Boone,  and 
Prof.  Hinsdale.  We  shall  all  watch  with 
interest  for  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 


Plan  For  Teaching  Decimal  Fractions. 

I.  Content  or  subject  matter. 

1.  A  decimal  fraction  is  one  whose 
denominator  is  ten  or  some  power  of  ten. 

2.  The  symbol  of  a  decimal  fraction  is 
the  decimal  point  and  its  position  with 
relation  to  unit's  place  in  the  numerator. 

II.  Purposes. 
Particular. 

a. — To  teach  the  child  that  a  decimal 
fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  is  ten 
or  some  power  of  ten. 

h. — To  teach  the  child  that  the  symbol 
of  a  decimal  fraction  is  the  decimal  point 
and  its  position  with  relation  to  unit's 
place  in  the  numerator. 

c.  — To  give  pleasure.  1.  In  know- 
ledge of  the  content.  2.  Anticipating 
more  knowledge. 

d.  — ^To  lead  to  choice.  1.  To  give  at- 
tention. 2.  To  acquire  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter.  3.  To  know  more 
about  decimal  fractions. 

2.  General.  a.  To  strengthen  the 
child's  mind. 

III.  Steps  or  movements  of  mind. 

1.  The  child  thinks  the  individual. 

a. — Rethinks  a  common  fraction.  1. 
Symbol.  2.  Meaning.  3.  Relation  of 
symbol  and  meaning. 

h, — Think  a  decimal  fraction.  1..  Sym- 
bol. 2.  Meaning.  3.  Relation  of  sym- 
bol and  meaning. 

2.  The  child  thinks  the  general. 

3.  Associate  the  individual  fraction. 

IV.  Basis. 

1.  The  child's  knowledge  of  common 
fractions. 
a. — Symbol. 

h. — Meaning  of  the  terms, 
c. — Relation  of  the  symbol  and  the 
idea  represented  by  the  symbol. 

V.  Devices. 

1.  Assignment. 


a.  — The  teacher  writes  several  frac- 
tions whose  denominator  is  ten  or  some 
power  of  ten,  in  figures  and  tell  the 
children  to  write  them  in  words. 

b.  Write  several  fractions  of  the  same 
kind  in  words  and  ask  the  children  to 
write  them  in  figures. 

2.  Class  work. 

a. — Teacher  writes  i^xr  on  the  board. 
h. — (Teacher  pointing  to  the  fraction.) 
What  does  this  represent? 
Child. — Three-tenths. 

c.  — Teacher  writes  t%=.3. 

d.  — Teacher  says,  "This  is  another 
way  of  writing  three-tenths.'' 

e.  — G-eneralize  by  treating  several 
fractions  in  a  like  manner  as:  it^;  tV;  tV; 

6.9.       2.       5.  3.       12.      22.        4.  13. 

TUjT^j   TOO}    TUTJj  TTJTT,    T  0    j    10(7;   TUTJiy-  TTioT^j 

S  .1    .      3  7.  54 
T7yT7T7>  T(JO^,  TOOV- 

f.  — Teacher. — Do  you  notice  anything 
peculiar  about  the  fractions  we  have 
been  studying? 

First  Child. — The  denominators  are 
ten,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand. 

Second  Child. — The  denominators  are 
10,  10x10,  or  10x10x10. 

Teacher. — A  fraction  whose  denomina- 
tor is  10,  100,  or  1,000  is  called  a  deci- 
mal fraction  and  we  write  decimal  frac- 
tions in  the  new  way  [  have  been  show- 
ing you. 

g.  — (Teacher  pointing  to  a  decimal) 
What  kind  of  a  fraction  is  this? 

Child. — A  decimal  fraction. 

Teacher. — What  is  a  decimal  fraction? 

Child. — A  decimal  fraction  is  one 
whose  denominator  is  10,  100,  or  1000. 

Teacher. — Do  we  write  decimals  just 
like  other  fractions? 

Child.— No. 

Teacher. — What  difference  do  you  see? 
Child, — The     denominator     is  not 
written. 

Teacher. — Do  you  see  any  other 
difference? 

Child. — There  is  a  period  before  the 
number.     What  do  you  call  that  period? 

Teacher. — We  call  it  a  decimal  point. 
What  do  we  write  after  the  decimal 
points? 

Child. — The  numerator. 

Teacher. — Do  we  always  just  write 
the  numerator? 

Child. — No.  Sometimes  we  write  some 
ciphers  before  it. 

Mary  Davidson, 

Carbondale,  III. 
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Individuality  in  the  Teacher. 

Emerson  says:  <'The  man  may  teach 
by  doing  and  not  otherwise.  If  he  can 
communicate  himself  he  can  teach  but 
not  words.  He  teaches  who  gives  and 
he  learns  who  receives.  There  is  no 
teaching  until  the  pupil  is  brought  into 
the  same  state  or  principle  in  which  you 
are;  a  transfusion  takes  place;  you  are 
he  and  he  is  you.  Then  is  there  a  teach- 
ing, and  by  no  unfriendly  act  or  bad  com- 
pany can  he  ever  quite  lose  the  benefit." 

If,  then,  true  teaching  is  based  upon  a 
communication  of  self,  how  essentially 
important  that  that  '•'■self  be  one  of  the 
few  characters  who  may  at  any  time  be 
''weighed  in  the  balance"  of  love  and 
morality  and  not  "found  wanting"  in  any 
of  those  qualities  attributive  of  the  true 
man  or  woman! 

Before  the  teacher  can  develop  indi- 
viduality in  his  pupils  by  arousing  dor- 
mant faculties  and  guiding  each  separate 
power  and  talent  in  its  own  special 
course,  he  must,  with  never-ceasing  as- 
siduity, make  an  introspective  applica- 
tion of  the  old  adage,  "Know  thyself." 

A  teacher  who  cannot  arouse  into  ac- 
tion, stimulate  and  develop,  to  oio^.  latent 
powers  will  hardly  be  able  to  awaken 
those  of  others. 

In  order  to  create  and  cultivate  this 
individuality,  the  teacher  must  have  the 
discipline  and  training  afforded  by  a 
higher  education. 

No  matter  whether  this  education  be 
acquired  at  some  college,  university,  high 
school,  or  better  still,  if  it  be  self-taught, 
its  disciplinary  value  is  the  same. 

A  vast  majority  of  teachers,  I  am 
aware,  are  such  from  pecuniary  neces- 
sity, and  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  time 
and  money  which  a  college  training  must 
involve;  but  this  proves  no  barrier  to  the 
ambitious  teacher,  who  with  the  world  of 
books  at  his  command,  aided  by  the  vari- 
ous educational  movements,  such  as  uni- 
versity extension,  state  teachers' reading 
circles,  etc.,  dives  as  deep  into  the  laby- 
rinthian  mazes  of  knowledge  as  many  a 
college  student  with  hoarded  wealth  and 
years  of  time  to  serve  him  as  they  may. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  phase  of  a 
well  rounded  and  complete  education, 
namely,  the  intellectual,  while  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  which  are  of  still  more  vital 
importance  to  the  teacher,  belong  wholly 
to  character  and  religion. 


The  few  great  and  true  teachers  whose 
names  adorn  the  pages  of  history,  have 
always  been  men  and  women  of  force 
sufficient  to  develop  within  themselves  a 
striking  individuality. 

Let  every  teacher,  then,  who  would 
be  worthy  the  title,  strive  to  develop  this 
essential  feature  of  his  life  work,  and 
when  at  last  hard  earned  success  reaches 
to  him  her  sheltering  arms,  he  may  well 
exclaim  in  unison  with  the  poet: 

"I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings, 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones. 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Minnie  E.  Hadley, 
Washington  C.  H.,  O. 


Grammatical  Analysis. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Harris  shows  the 
evil  effects  of  grammatical  analysis  and 
parsing  when  carried  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  It  results  in  the  habit  of  giving 
attention  to  the  grammatical  relations  of 
the  words  at  the  expense  of  the  litera- 
ture. This  is  a  worthless  and  barren 
habit,  and  makes  the  enjoyment  of  the 
literature  impossible.  The  mind,  by  long 
training,  gives  such  prominence  to  these 
word  relations  that  they  control  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  in  reading.  It  is  blind 
to  the  spiritual  element,  because  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences  absorbs  the 
attention.  The  relations  of  the  words  in 
the  sentence  are  the  controlling  apper- 
ceiving  ideas. 

And.  yet  it  is  important  that  the  pupil 
have  sufficient  practice  in  this  analysis  to 
enable  him  to  analyze  the  thought  which 
the  sentence  expresses.  Except  in  so 
far  as  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  helps 
in  the  analysis  of  the  thought  it  is  worse 
than  worthless. 

How  much  grammatical  analysis  is 
profitable? 

Let  us  try  to  study  this  question  by 
examining  the  first  stanza  of  G-ray's 
Elegy  in  the  Country  Churchyard. 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me." 

The  first  line  paints  a  picture  in  words. 
Our  first  glimpse  of  it,  as  we  read,  is  a 
tolling  bell,  which  we  seem  to  hear.  It 
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is  at  sunset.  This  the  name  curfew  tells 
us.  It  proclaims  the  passing  of  the  day. 
It  tolls  its  knell  as  the  day  departs. 
Such  is  the  picture  as  the  first  line  de- 
scribes it.  The  grammatical  analysis  is 
merely  the  pointing  out  of  the  use  of  each 
word  in  painting  this  picture.  "The 
curfew"  calls  up  the  bell.  "Tolls"  de- 
scribes the  sound.  "Knell"  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  sound  to  the  passing  of 
the  day.  (Bells  may  toll  for  other  rea- 
sons.) "Of  parting  day"  limits  the  ap- 
plication of  the  death  signal  to  the  day. 
"Parting"  repeats  the  idea  expressed  in 
"curfew"  of  the  departing  of  the  day. 

The  name  "Country  Churchyard"  has 
aroused  a  group  of  apperceiving  ideas 
that  put  a  church  and  the  churchyard 
into  the  picture  described  by  the  first 
line.  The  second  line  adds  another 
scene.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  as 
the  mind  dwells  upon  the  words.  The 
"lowing  herd"  we  see  to  be  cows.  They 
follow  a  winding  path  in  single  file. 

This  path  is  across  the  commons,  or 
through  the  pasture.    ("O'er  the  lea.") 

The  uses  of  the  words  "lowing  herd" 
shows  them  to  be  cattle.  "Lowing" 
gives  the  characteristic  of  the  herd. 
(They  are  not  horses  nor  sheep.) 
"Winds"  shows  the  serpentine  path  they 
follow.  "Slowly"  states  the  character- 
istic of  the  movement.  "O'er  the  lea" 
fixes  the  place  of  the  scene,  and  especially 
of  the  winding  march  of  the  cows. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  discover 
the  uses  of  the  words  in  the  two  following 
lines. 

Then  we  are  ready  to  classify  the 
words  and  name  the  classes: 

"The  curfew"  is  a  noun,  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  "The"  does  not  express 
any  limitation  of  "curfew"  in  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  a  mistake  to  teach  children 
that  "the"  and  "a"  are  always  modifying 
words.  They  are  not  modifying  words 
unless  they  make  the  meaning  in  the  par- 
ticular sentence  more  definite.  "Tolls" 
is  an  attributive  verb.  As  verb  it  asserts 
the  tolling,  and  as  attributive  it  denotes 
the  action  of  the  bell.  "Knell"  limits 
the  tolling  to  this  particular  kind  of 
signal.  "Of  parting  day"  states  the  kind 
of  knell,  an  adjective  phrase.  "Part- 
ing" denotes  an  attribute  of  the  day,  ad- 
jective. "Of"  denotes  the  relation  of 
"day"  to  "knell,"  preposition.  "Day" 
denotes  the  object  of  this  relation. 


Now,  the  writer  holds  that  a  study  of 
sentences  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  is 
indicated  above  will  keep  the  thought  or 
content  so  prominent  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  pupil  to  fall  into 
a  merely  mechanical  and  memoriter 
method  of  analysis.  The  pupil  does  not 
know  the  language  used  unless  he  sees 
the  use  of  every  word  in  expressing  his 
thought  or  that  of  another.  Hence  the 
need  of  grammatical  analysis  and  pars- 
ing. But  it  must  never  be  divorced  from 
immediate  relation  to  the  thought. 

G.  P.  B. 


Inverting  the  Divisor. 

^-K  =  ? 

How  many  times  is  %  of  a  quantity  con- 
tained in  I  or  the  whole?  %  is  contained 
in  |,  or  the  whole,  1>^=|-  times.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  lines  A  B.    The  line 

C  D 

A  B  is  equal  to  %  of  the  line  CD;  A  B  is  con- 
tained in  C  D  13^  or  I  times.  In  %  of  the 
whole,  %  is  contained  34  as  many  times  as  in 
the  whole,  or  %  of  |,  which  is  f  times. 

The  above  is  my  method  of  teaching  division 
by  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  pro- 
ceeding by  multiplication. 

I  believe  in  teaching  concrete4y  and  I  think 
everything  in  fractions  can  be  illustrated  with 
lines.  Proceed  step  by  step  and  fractions  will 
cease  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  children. 

Minnie  A.  Reifenrath, 

Supt.  Lewis  and  Clarke  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 

How  Interpket  the  Signs? 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  May  25,  1895. 
Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  a  writer 
asks  for  a  statement  of  the  law  governing  the 
use  of  the  signs  for  the  four  fundamental  pro- 
cesses in  arithmetic. 

The  answer  you  give  is  undoubtedly  right, 
but  is  there  not  frequent  opportunity  for  con- 
fusion even  after  the  expression  has  been  sep- 
trated  into  its  terms To  illustrate  take  the 
following:  6-f  34-f-2X3-T-4X3— 12X8H-4X2-r-6 
-^-2.  By  definition  of  "term,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  your  answer,  this  number  consists 
of  three  terms  as  follows:  6-|-(24-H2X3-i-4X3) 
— (12X8-^4X2-i-6-4-2). 

But  what  shall  now  be  done  to  the  numbers 
within  the  parentheses?  Shall  division  be 
performed  first,  or  multiplication?  Or  shall 
the  operations  be  performed  consecutively? 

If  division  be  performed  first,  and  inregular 
order,  the  result  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  64-(24  ^2X3-?-4X3)— (13X8-^4X2H-6-5-2)  = 

6+(-V-X%X3)-(12Xfx|=i)  = 
6+27—4=29. 
But  if  the  division  be  performed  in  another 
order,  the  following  will  be  the  result: 

(b)  6+(^XMX3)— (12Xfx|)  =  ('/i)  = 
64-27—16  =  17. 
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Now  if  multiplication  be  performed  first,  the 
following  is  the  equation: 

(c)  6-f-(24-H6-^-12)— (96-r-8^6^2.)  Then  per- 
forming division  in  regular  order,  gives:  6-f- 
3^ — 1=5>^.  But  performing  division  in  an- 
other order,  gives  the  following: 

(d)  6+(24^K)-(96^f)  = 
6-1-48—36=18. 

Performing  consecutively  the  operations  in- 
dicated by  the  signs  within  the  parentheses, 
and  add  and  subtract  in  any  order,  the  result 
is  29,  the  same  as  in  (a). 

Again,  on  the  principle  that  dividing  by  any 
number  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  by  the 
reciprocal  of  that  number,  the  following  is 
true: 

(e)  6+(24XJ^X3XJiX3)— (12X8XJ<X2XiX 
>^)= 

6-|-27  —4=29,  the  same  as  in  (a). 
The  following  statements,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  true  regarding  the  precedence  of  signs: 

1.  Plus  and  minus  signs  separate  terms,  the 
same  as  in  algebra. 

2.  The  operations  of  multiplication  and  di- 
vision indicated  in  any  teTTn  must  be  performed 
in  regular  order,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the 
term,  or 

3.  All  divisors  may  be  changed  to  multipli- 
ers by  writing  their  reciprocals,  whence  only 
one  value  can  be  obtained  for  each  term. 

4.  When  multiplication  and  division  have 
been  performed  in  each  term,  as  given  in  2 
and  3,  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  per- 
formed in  any  order  and  the  correct  result  will 
be  obtained. 

While  no  authors  probably  state  all  the  fore- 
going principles,  their  examples  seem  to  have 
been  solved  in  accordance  with  them.  Where 
answers  are  given  this  is  easily  tested. 

Yours  truly,         J.  B.  Ragan. 

The  confusion  that  may  arise  by  per- 
forming multiplication  and  division  in 
the  terms,  in  a  varying  order,  was  not 
forgotten  by  us  when  we  answered  the 
question  in  the  May  Journal,  but  we 
assumed  that  the  steps  would  in  all  cases 
be  taken  successively  from  the  left,  as 
our  correspondent  directs,  after  his  full 
illustration.  No  other  interpretation  is 
allowable. — Ed. 


The  New  Pronoun. 

Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams,  Lynchburg, 
Ohio,  author  of  "Outlines  of  Psychol- 
ogy," has  used  in  the  new  edition  of  that 
work  a  new  pronoun,  "thon,"  for  the 
third  person,  singular  number,  common 
gender.  The  Lynchburg  Record  says: 
"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  most  composite  of 
all  languages  and  hence  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  its  expressiveness,  there  is 
in  it  no  pronoun  to  represent  either  male 
or  female  in  the  third  person,  singular. 
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The  new  word,  thon,  comes  from  the  two 
words  the  one,  by  blending  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  verbal  formation.  Thon 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  other 
English  pronouns,  and  will  soon  become 
euphonious  to  all  students  of  English. 

"The  first  sentence  in  Prof.  William's 
new  book  reads:  'Every  student  should 
acquaint  thonself  with  some  method  by 
which  thon  can  positively  correlate  facts 
of  thons  knowledge.'  To  put  this  as  we 
would  have  to  put  it  without  this  word 
we  would  say:  'Every  student  should  ac- 
quaint himself  or  herself  with  some 
metho.d  by  which  he  or  she  can  positively 
correlate  the  facts  of  his  or  her  knowl- 
edge:' Either  put  it  in  that  way  or 
make  the  pronouns  all  masculine.  We 
say,  'It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
study  his  profession,'  when  we  know  that 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  are  ladies.  To  say  that 
every  teacher  should  study  her  profes- 
sion, would  sound  very  unjust  to  the 
male  portion  of  the  425,000  teachers.  To 
say  his  or  her  profession  sounds  worse 
than  either  of  the  other  two  incorrect  ex- 
pressions. To  correct  it  and  make  the 
whole  expression  euphonious  we  would 
say,  'It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
study  thons  profession. 

"Other  examples  of  its  use:  'T  hope 
that  each  student  will  have  learned  thons 
algebra  lesson  perfectly  this  morning. ' 
'Every  citizen  should  pride  thonself  in 
being  a  true  patriot,'  since  ladies  are 
citizens.  'The  voter  must  follow  these 
directions  carefully,  to  insure  thons  bal- 
lot to  be  effective. " 


Some  Methods  by  Which  the  Present  Home 
Work  for  Teachers  Can  be  More 
Profitably  Done  in  Class. 

Concluded  from  last  month. 
As  soon  as  a  student's  exercise  is 
written,  his  name  and  card  number  being 
always  first  placed  at  the  top,  the  card 
may  be  left  at  the  board,  and  the  student 
take  his  seat.  As  soon  as  all  are  seated, 
the  teacher  takes  up  the  cards  one  by 
one,  reads  them  aloud,  with  the  answers 
on  the  board,  and  corrects,  viva  voce, 
the  errors  made,  giving  the  explanations 
needed;  meanwhile  questioning  the  class, 
(not  necessarily  the  writer,)  and  every 
student  following  closely  every  question 
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asked  and  every  correction  made.  In 
some  studies,  if  there  is  to  be  no  separate 
oral  work  for  that  recitation,  this  process 
can  be  repeated  three  times,  always  at 
least  twice,  with  fourteen  students  in 
a  period  of  forty-five  minutes,  and  the 
amount  of  real  instruction  imparted  is 
far  greater  than  could  be  secured  by  a 
long  written  exercise  by  these  fourteen 
students,  demanding  some  hours  of  the 
precious  time  of  the  teacher  in  his  study 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  class. 

An  incidental,  but  very  important,  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  of  instruction  is 
that  it  requires  great  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  with  the  subject 
taught,  and  demands  rapid  and  accurate 
impromptu  thought;  whereas  sluggish 
habits  of  mind  are  encouraged  by  requir- 
ing long  papers  of  the  students,  slowly 
and  painfully  written  out,  and  afterwards 
examined  at  his  leisure  by  the  teacher 
at  home.  And  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noted 
that  the  rapid,  impromptu  thought  de- 
manded of  the  teacher,  becomes  a  power- 
ful inspiration  to  the  class  itself,  by 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  profit.  Hence 
the  whole  of  tbe  exercise,  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  student  alike,  has  that  snap 
and  spirit  which  is  sure  to  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  mind.  Al- 
tho'  I  am  here  speaking  chiefly  of  the  ex- 
ercises which  are  written,  many  of  which 
are  essential,  in  most  subjects,  to  secure 
accuracy,  still,  much  of  the  school  work 
may,  and  should,  be  wholly  of  an  oral 
character,  for  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  Bacon  says:  "Conference  or 
speech  makes  the  ready  man."  In  these 
modern  days,  since  so  much  dependence 
has  been  placed  upon  written  examina- 
tions, this  important  fact  has  been  too 
often  overlooked.  I  say,  in  this  strictly 
oral  work,  which  must  have  even  a  prom- 
inent place,  far  more  is  accomplished  in 
a  given  time,  and  far  better  accomplished, 
by  the  rapid  and  accurate  habits  of  mind 
secured  by  the  written  work  conducted  as 
here  described. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  very 
serious  draw-back  to  the  success  of 
teachers  in  both  the  oral  and  the  written 
work.  It  is  that  they  are  too  much 
haunted  by  the  feeling  that  they  must 
discover,  in  the  recitations,  any  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
keep  a  close  daily  record  of  the  percen- 
tage value  of  his  work.    This  can  but  be 


fatal  to  the  highest  degree  of  success  in 
the  school  room,  whatever  be  the  subject 
taught.  The  teacher's  mind  must  be  alert 
in  seeing  and  in  forming  prompt  plans 
for  removing  the  mental  difficulties  with 
which  his  students  have  to  contend.  If  he 
is  distracted  by  a  calculation  of  the  rela- 
tive percentage  value  of  the  different  reci- 
tations (by  the  way,  a  very  unworthy  oc- 
cupation) I  maintain  that,  for  the  or- 
dinary hu:.nan  mind,  the  main  business, 
of  removing  the  difficulties  of  students, 
will  be  found  impossible.  No  system  of 
marking  can  be  carried  on,  together  with 
good  teaching,  except  that  system  of 
taking  a  gtneraX  estimate  of  the  value  of 
a  student's  work,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
given  period,  long  enough  to  understand 
the  real  status  of  the  student,  and  mark- 
ing accordingly.  What  intelligent  teacher 
does  not  know,  at  the  end  of  a  term,  the 
percentage  value  of  each  of  his  students' 
work  even  more  accurately  than  he  could 
determine  it  mathematically  by  the  most 
elaborate  written  examination?  This  sub- 
ject of  marking,  and  keeping  an  elab- 
orate account  of  every  student's  errors, 
will  be  seen,  upon  reflection,  to  be  close- 
ly connected  with  the  methods  by  which 
a  teacher  can  make  his  work,  both  in  and 
out  of  school  hours,  most  advantageous 
to  the  students  under  his  charge.  By 
conducting  the  written  work  on  the  black- 
board in  the  method  suggested  in  this 
paper,  as  each  exercise  is  headed  by  the 
student's  name,  and  as  the  criticisms  are 
all  made  in  public,  this  will  be  found  a 
very  efficient  means  of  spurring  up  the 
laggards,  and  inducing  them  to  make 
such  preparation  as  will  enable  them  to 
present  a  creditable  exercise  on  the  black- 
board. 

The  exercises  thus  far  described  are 
those  where  each  student  has  a  different 
problem  before  him  from  that  of  any  other 
member  of  the  class.  But  these  sugges- 
tions will  be  found,  upon  application,  to 
admit  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  book  be  prepared 
for  written  exercises,  and  in  teaching 
German,  the  teacher  dictates  sentences 
in  English  to  be  written  in  German,  or  a 
German  dictee,.  to  be  written  in  the 
class.  These  sentences  may  be  written 
only  on  the  left  hand  pages,  the  right 
hand  pages  being  left  blank.  When  the 
sentences  are  written,  the  teacher  can 
go  over  the  German  with  care  in  class, 
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giving  the  correct  forms  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  and  accepting  on  the 
spot  any  different  forms  suggested  by 
the  studen ts ,  which  may  be  found  correct. 
Then  let  the  student  follow  closely,  and 
rewrite  on  the  opposite  blank  lines,  just 
those  sentences  which  were  not  correct. 
He  will  thus  be  constructing  for  himself 
a  valuable  volume  for  study,  with  the 
original  sentences  written  on  the  left 
hand  pages,  and  those  in  which  he  is 
liable  to  err  on  the  opposite  page;  and 
careful  rereading  of  these  corrected  sen- 
tences will  correct  the  original  false  im- 
pression, and  the  number  of  errors  made 
in  writing  the  language  will  rapidly 
diminish  under  this  management. 
Especially  will  this  be  the  case  if  the 
exercises  are  always  conducted  kindly, 
and  impressively,  as  teaching  exercises, 
and  be  not  made  a  play  of  sharp  practice 
between  teacher  and  student;  the  former 
endeavoring  to  get  as  many  errors 
against  the  student  as  possible;  and  the 
latter  endeavoring  to  raise  his  mark  by 
concealing  instead  of  frankly  correcting 
the  errors  committed.  The  moral  train- 
ing of  the  student  should  be  such  that 
he  would  no  more  deceive  his  teacher 
about  his  errors  than  he  would  tell  a 
falsehood  to  his  best  friend.  But  is  it 
not  obvious  that  if  the  minute  daily 
marking  is  taken  away,  the  strongest 
motive  for  such  falsehood  will  be  removed? 
Students  learn  by  the  errors  which  they 
make.  What  difference  how  many  errors 
occur  in  the  exercise  of  to-day  if  thereby 
similiar  ones  are  prevented  for  to-mor- 
row? What  folly  to  waste  one's  energies 
in  counting  and  recording  the  missteps 
which  one  has  made  before  successfully 
reaching  a  given  height. 

I  have  said  that  the  system  proposed  in 
this  paper  is  applicable  even  to  that 
generally  dreaded  subject,  English  com- 
position. I  have  already  intimated  that 
this  may  be  largely  taught  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  course,  under  quite 
other  names,  when  different  answers  to 
questions  propounded  are  encouraged, 
and  the  exact  language  of  the  book 
habitually  avoided.  These  may  be  re- 
garded as  short  exercises  in  composition, 
and  in  this  study  especially,  the  most 
substantial  progress  is  made  by  short 
exercises  often  repeated ;  indeed  as  far  as 
the  other  demands  upon  the  students' 
time    will   permit    it,  every  day.  An 


article,  entitled  "An  Experiment  in 
Writing  Compositions"  by  Superin- 
tendent W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  for  '94, 
will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  blackboard  method 
of  writing  compositions  suggested  by 
Mr.  Prince,  in  his  ''Courses  of  Studies 
and  Methods  of  Teaching,"  is  closely 
allied  to  the  general  method  of  black- 
board instruction  explained  in  this  paper. 
Superintendent  Maxwell's  objection  to 
this  method  in  that  "it  discloses  a 
child's  errors  to  his  class-mates,  and  ex- 
poses him  to  humiliation,"  seems  not  to 
be  well  taken.  All  public  instruction,  if 
in  the  least  degree  thorough  and  per- 
sonal, is  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
But  the  exercises  may  and  should  be 
conducted  in  that  kindly  and  considerate 
spirit  which  will  save  from  mortification 
even  the  most  sensitive  child.  Every 
skillful  and  thoughtful  teacher  will  be 
enabled  to  secure  this  result.  As  the 
student  is  made  to  understand  that  the 
recitation  is,  on  the  teacher's  part  and 
his  own,  a  mutual  search  for  truth,  and 
not  a  querulous  seeking  for  the  mistakes 
of  the  student;  and  if  in  this  work  the 
slightest  tendency  to  ridicule  or  sarcasm 
is  resolutely  repressed,  both  in  the 
teacher  himself  and  the  students;  and  if, 
finally,  errors  committed  are  treated  as 
they  should  be,  as  stepping  stones  to  the 
discovery  of  truth;  the  kindly  spirit  thus 
engendered  changes  the  whole  air  of  the 
recitation  room,  and  makes  it  genial,  sun- 
ny, and  attractive,  instead  of  cold,  hard, 
and  repulsive,  and  progress  under  such 
conditions  is  the  inevitable  law.  What 
I  have  said  then  of  black-board  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  and  many  other 
subjects,  I  would  unhesitatingly  apply 
to  the  teaching  of  English  composition, 
and  be  confident  of  gratifying  results. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  say  if  the 
labor  of  a  laboriously  minute  marking 
system  is  done  away;  and  if  the  teachers 
encourage  their  students  to  bring  out  in 
class,  and  not  conceal,  the  difficulties 
which  they  meet;  and  correct  in  a  lively 
and  impressive  but  always  kindly  manner 
before  their  classes  the  errors  made,  both 
oral  and  written;  and  no  longer  waste 
the  midnight  oil  over  elaborate  written 
corrections  of  exercises,  too  often  to  pass 
unexamined  into   the   student's  waste 
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basket  to-morrow;  if  I  say,  all  of  these 
changes  can  be  secured,  the  time  of 
teachers  will  thus  be  left  free  to  en- 
able them  to  read  widely  and  think  pro- 
foundly upon  their  specialties  and  all 
kindred  subjects,  thus  keeping  them- 
selves and  their  students  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  making  of  teachers  and  of 
students  alike  living  men  and  women, 
instead  of  the  machines  of  slow  and 
painful  and  uncertain  operation,  too 
often  engendered  by  our  present  systems 
of  study  and  instruction. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Magill, 
Ex-President  and  Professor  of  French,  Swarth- 
more  College,  Swarthmore,  Penn. 


Review  Exercises  in  Geography. 

Note.  Supt.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Celina, 
Ohio,  sends  us  a  list  of  names,  which  he 
gave  to  the  upper  grammar  and  high 
school  classes  as  a  review  in  geography. 
He  says,  "our  children  and  teachers 
were  very  much  interested  in  them." 
We  give  the  list  below,  having  eliminated 
a  part  of  the  names.  We  think  a  good 
many  interesting  exercises  might  be 
made  from  this  list.  Of  course,  the 
point  of  the  exercise  is  this:  what  ideas 
has  one  associated  with  these  names  of 
important  places?  They  are  purposely 
thrown  together  promiscuously,  with 
little  or  no  connection.  Let  the  teacher 
bring  before  his  class  a  part  or  all  of  these 
names,  and  let  the  pupils  tell,  orally  or 
in  writing,  what  each  name  suggests  to 
them.  In  this  way,  there  may  be  a  re- 
view in  geography,  history,  literature, 
biography,  and  art,  to  some  extent,  all 
in  one.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  one 
would  try  this  exercise  before  a  Teachers' 
Institute,  and  report  results,  to  the 
Journal. 

places  of  interest.    why?  where? 

White  Mountains,  Mammoth  Cave,  Gettys- 
burg, Lundy's  Lane,  Shiloh,  Notre  Dame, 
Yosemite  Valley,  Niagara  Falls,  Yellow  Stone 
National  Park,  Shenandoah  Valley,  Plymouth 
Rock,  Venice,  Denver,  Great  Wall,  Golden 
Gate,  Hell  Gate,  Isle  of  Wight,  Gibraltar, 
Thousand  Isles,  Montreal, Quebec,  Elba,Potosi, 
Vesuvius,  St,  Helena,  Santa  Fe,  Genoa,  Juan 
Fernandez,  Saratoga,  Geysers,  Stromboli, 
Petosky,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Land  of  Flowers, 
Duluth,  Sitka,  Memphis,  Magellan,  New 
Orleans,  Dead  Sea,  Ararat,  Chattanooga,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Long  Branch,  Fingal's  Cave, 
Acadia,  Black  Forest,  Waterloo,  Moscow, 
Thebes,    Pyramids,     Alhambra,  Coliseum, 


Acropolis,  Forum,  Pompeii,  Karnak,  Kremlin, 
Upernavik,  Mt.  Everest,  Eads's  Jetties,  Jack- 
son Park,  Bridge  of  Sighs,  fLirper's  Ferry, 
Palos,  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  Caves  of 
Luray,  Manhattan  Island,  Harlem  River, 
Kilauea,  Vatican,  Mt.  Blanc,  Pisa,  Westminis- 
ter Abbey,  Lisbon,  Killarney,  Mer  de  Glace, 
Titicaca,  Mud  Valcanoes,  Minas  Basin,  Wel- 
land  Canal,  Pribyloff  Is.,  Mt.  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Bad  Lands,  Black  Hills,  No  Man's  Land,  Mt. 
St.  Elias,  Madison,  Everglades,  Ft.  Moultrie, 
Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,  Minnehaha  Falls, 
Wyandotte  Falls,  Geysers,  Hammerfest,  Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio  State  University,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Cornell,  Wellesley  College,  Vassar 
College,  Antietam.  Make  a  list  of  all  the 
countries  whose  chief  executive  is  (1)  a  Presi- 
dent, (3)  an  Emperor,  (3)  a  King,  (4)  a  Queen, 
(5)  Sultan,  (6)  Czar,  (7)  Khedive,  (8)  a  Shah, 
(9)  a  Mikado,  (10)  an  Ameer,  (11)  a  Regent. 


Queries  Answered. 

Bear  Editor:  Will  you  please  answer 
the  following: 

(a)  Is  it  impossible  for  pupils  from  eight  to 
eleven  years  of  age  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  subtraction  in  such  examples  as 
2001 — 1998?  What  has  been  your  experience? 
If  the  pupils  fail  to  comprehend  these  prin- 
ciples do  you  consider  it  the  fault  of  the 
teacher  or  pupils? 

{b)  Do  you  believe  map-drawing  is  a  good 
exercise  in  the  study  of  geography  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  grades?  J.  S.  M. 

{a)  We  know  from  experience  that 
most  pupils  of  eight  years,  even  younger 
than  eight  years  oftentimes,  can  clearly 
comprehend  the  process  of  subtraction 
in  the  given  example,  if  they  have  been 
properly  taught  up  to  this  point.  We 
doubt  whether  any  one  who  would  not 
be  counted  feeble-minded  could  reach  the 
age  of  eleven  years  without  the  ability 
to  understand  clearly  every  step  of  the 
process,  provided  he  had  received  such 
instruction  as  should  have  been  given 
him. 

{b)  May-drawing,  when  properly  done, 
is  a  good  exercise  in  every  grade  of 
geographical  study,  and  in  the  study  of 
history  as  well.  Of  course,  it  can  be 
made  a  hobby  and  pursued  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  work,  or  it  may  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  work 
for  the  fingers  only.  But  is  there  any 
good  thing  that  may  not  be  abused?  And 
are  not  many  people  disposed  to  forget 
the  right  use  of  a  thing  and  to  condemn 
it  without  qualification,  when  they  find 
that  it  is  abused? — [Ed. 
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Our  Grandfathers'  Bible. 

iFor  the  Little  Folks.) 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  some  account 
of  our  great,  great,  and  many  more  times 
greatgrandfathers,  who  lived  in  northern 
Europe  a  long  time  ago,  before  any  one 
knew  how  to  write,  and  printing  was 
unknown.  They  had  no  Bible,  but  their 
prophets  told  them  in  songs  which  they 
chanted,  and  which  all  the  people  learned 
by  heart,  about  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  good  and  bad  spirits  that  warred 
with  one  another  before  man  was  born. 
These  things  which  they  learned  from 
their  poets  and  prophets  were  their  Bible. 

Now,  to  understand  better  what  these 
poets  taught,  we  need  to  remember  the 
kind  of  country  in  which  they  lived.  It 
has  been  called  the  land  of  the  midnight 
sun,  for  during  a  part  of  the  summer 
season  the  sun  never  sets,  and  the  vege- 
tation grows  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  bears  its  fruit  within  a  very  short 
time.  It  was,  too,  the  land  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  that  flashed  its  many-colored 
light  from  the  northern  sky.  Then  came 
the  season  of  storms,  when  the  whole 
world  was  locked  in  ice  and  covered  with 
snow.  The  ocean  beat  against  the  rocks 
in  tumultuous  fury,  and  all  the  elements 
seemed  at  war  with  one  another. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  these 
grandfathers  of  ours  believed  that  these 
storms  were  real  conflicts  between  the 
spirits  of  the  air,  the  ice  giants,  and  the 
gods.  The  gods  were  the  good  spirits, 
and  the  ice-giants  were  the  spirits  of 
evil.  During  a  long  period  of  each  year 
the  ice-giants,  seemed  to  prevail,  but  in 
the  summer  they  were  driven  back  and 
the  beneficent  gods  showered  their  gifts 
upon  the  earth. 

These  poets  taught  that  in  the  begin- 
ning there  was  a  great,  bottomless  gulf 
in  the  middle  of  space  which  divided  the 
north  from  the  south,  the  region  of  ice 
from  the  land  of  fire,  and  from  which 
blew  a  wind  so  cold  as  to  turn  every- 
thing into  ice.  The  land  of  darkness 
and  mist  lay  north  of  this.  South  of  it 
was  a  country  warm  and  bright,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  flame  which  was 
the  flame-giant  who  was  ever  hurling 
sparks  of  fire  upon  the  ice  made  by  the 
cold  blast  from  the  gulf.  An  unseen, 
unknown,  and  invisible  creator  produced 
a  great  giant  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  in 
this  great  abyss,  and  also  a  giant  cow 
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that  supplied  him  with  milk.  The  cow 
had  for  food  the  blocks  of  salt  ice  which 
she  constantly  licked  with  her  rough 
tongue.  While  licking  one  of  these 
blocks  she  set  free  a  god  imprisoned  in 
it.  And  while  she  was  doing  this,  the 
great  giant  went  to  sleep  and  from  his 
ribs  while  sleeping  were  born  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  and  from  his  feet  a  huge  six- 
headed  giant  and  from  these  all  the 
frost  giants  were  descended.  Thus  be- 
gan the  race  of  giants  and  the  race  of 
gods,  who  warred  with  each  other  for 
many  ages.  Finally  one  of  the  gods 
married  a  giantess  and  they  had  three 
powerful  children,  named  Odin  (spirit), 
Vili  (will),  and  Ve  (holy).  These  demi- 
gods joined  their  father,  and  finally  slew 
the  frost  giant  who  first  came  out  of  the 
abyss. 

When  he  fell  pierced  by  the  swords  of 
his  enemies  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
his  wounds  made  a  great  flood  which 
drowned  all  the  other  giants  except  one 
who  sailed  on  the  flood  with  his  wife  far 
off  to  the  northern  border  where  he 
raised  another  family  of  frost  giants. 
Then  Odin  and  his  brothers  rolled  the 
dead  body  of  the  great  giant  into  the 
abyss  and  proceeded  to  make  a  home  for 
men  out  of  the  different  parts.  With 
the  flesh  they  made  the  land,  which  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  abyss  and 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  made  out  of 
his  eyebrows.  His  bones  and  teeth 
made  the  mountains  and  hills,  his  hair 
became  the  trees  and  other  vegetation 
and  his  blood  surrounded  the  land  and 
became  the  ocean.  Then  they  took  his 
skull  and  supporting  it  at  the  four  cor- 
ners raised  it  aloft  over  the  earth  and  it 
became  the  heavens,  and  the  giants 
brains  became  the  clouds.  The  sup- 
porters of  these  four  corners  were  four 
dwarf  giants,  Nordri,  Sudri,  Austri, 
and  Westri.  Then  they  took  some  of  the 
sparks  of  the  flame  giant  and  made  the 
stars  and  two  large  sparks  for  the  sun 
and  moon  for  which  they  made  golden 
chariots;  to  the  sun  the  steeds  ''Early- 
riser"  and  "Rapid  Runner"  were  har- 
nessed, and  to  the  moon  the  horses  "All- 
swift."  Two  young  giants  were  com- 
pelled to  drive  them  over  their  daily 
course.   These  giants  were  Mani  and  Sol. 

The  black  wolves  pursued  them  to  de- 
stroy them  and  reduce  the  world  to 
darkness.    Sometimes  they  would  catch 
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them  and  this  caused  an  eclipse,  but  they 
were  frightened  away  by  the  great  noise 
made  by  the  people  on  the  earth.  Out 
of  the  flesh  of  the  great  giant  sprang  the 
dwarfs  and  elves.  The  former  burrowed 
in  the  earth,  and  were  called  Dwarfs, 
Trolls,  and  Gnomes  or  Brownies,  (?)  while 
the  fairies  dwelt  in  the  space  above  the 
earth.  The  former  sought  only  to  in- 
jure and  the  latter  wished  only  to  bene- 
fit mankind. 

After  Odin  and  his  two  brothers  had 
fitted  up  the  earth  they  peopled  it  in  a 
strange  way.  While  walking  by  the 
sea-shore  one  day  they  saw  two  blocks 
of  wood  shaped  in  a  rude  manner  like 
unto  a  man  and  a  woman.  Odin  gave 
them  souls,  Vili  gave  them  motion  and 
senses,  and  Ve  gave  them  blood.  From 
this  man  and  woman  thus  created 
sprung  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  and 
the  dominion  of  it  was  given  into  their 
hands  by  the  gods. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  of  the  crea- 
tions of  these  three  gods  was  the  ash 
(ask)  tree  yggdrasil,  which  was  the  tree 
of  life,  and  filled  all  the  world,  having 
one  of  , its  great  roots  in  the  dark  world 
of  mist  and  of  giants,  another  in  the 
world  prepared  for  man,  and  the  third 
in  Asgard  the  home  of  Odin  and  the 
other  gods.  Its  branches  overhung  the 
entire  universe,  its  leaves  were  ever 
green,  and  furnished  food  for  the  gods 
and  rain  for  man.  An  eagle  kept  watch 
from  its  boughs  over  all  the  worlds,  and  a 
dragon  was  ever  gnawing  at  its  roots. 
But  the  Norns  (Fates)  continually 
sprinkled  it  with  holy  water  which,  run- 
ning down,  became  honey.  Odin  knew 
that  he  must  sometime  die  for  he  was 
only  a  demi-god,  but  that  he  should  live 
so  long  as  the  tree  yggdrasil  was  not  de- 
stroyed. 

In  our  next  we  will  recount  how  Odin 
worked  for  the  world  and  rewarded  the 
brave.  G.  P.  B. 


An  Experiment  in  Spelling. 

We  use  the  spelling  book.  The  course 
of  study  prescribes  the  number  of  pages 
to  be  covered  in  a  certain  time;  and 
while  emergencies  or  peculiar  circum- 
stances might  warrant  a  temporary 
deviation  from  the  course,  the  unity  of 
the  work  in  all  of  the  schools  requires 
that  the  course  should  be  followed  as 


closely  as  possible.  We  are  provided 
with  blank-books,  arranged  for  writing 
words  in  columns  only,  so  we  have  little 
choice  but  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  our 
ancestors  and  study  the  words  and  write 
them  in  columns.  With  the  other  recita- 
tions demanding  time,  but  a  few  minutes 
can  be  given  to  spelling,  and  the 
majority  of  scholars  pay  no  attention  to 
meanings,  but  study  the  spelling  only, 
for  there  is  no  "way  to  learn  how  to 
spell  well  without  studying  how  to  spell. " 

Some  months  ago  curiosity  impelled 
me  to  examine  a  few  classes  on  the 
meanings  of  the  words  in  recent  spelling 
lessons.  In  one  class  of  twenty-eight 
pupils,  in  a  lesson  of  twenty  words,  I 
found  five  words  of  which  none  knew  the 
meaning.  There  was  no  word  whose 
meaning  all  knew.  The  results  in  the 
other  classes  averaged  about  the  same. 
The  result  of  this  was  an  experiment 
which  lasted  through  the  last  three 
wc-ks  of  the  winter  term  and  the  first 
three  of  the  spring  term.  The  first 
week,  words  were  studied  for  spelling 
only  and  written  in  columns.  The 
second  week  another  set  was  studied  for 
meaning  and  the  lesson  written  in  sen- 
tences. With  the  same  number  of  words 
as  in  the  previous  week,  this,  necessarily, 
tooK  more  time.  Some  teachers  (I  tried 
the  experiment  in  several  rooms)  gave 
the  same  number  of  words  and  more 
time,  others  gave  fewer  words  and  the 
same  time.  In  giving  the  lesson  the 
teacher  pronounced  the  word  as  usual 
and  the  pupils  wrote  an  original  sentence 
containing  that  word.  The  third  and 
last  week  of  the  term  the  words  were 
studied  as  during  the  first  week  and 
spelled  orally.  By  this  plan  each  pupil 
could  not  spell  every  word  without  tak- 
ing more  time  than  could  possibly  be 
given  to  spelling  alone.  The  pupils 
spelled  about  two  words  each,  and  then 
nearly  twice  as  much  time  was  used  as  is 
given  to  the  lessons  ordinarily.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  a  record  was  kept  of 
mis-spelled  words  and  these  numbers 
were  reduced  to  the  per  cent,  of  mis- 
spelled words  for  each  scholar  for  each 
week.  No  satisfactory  record  could  be 
kept  of  the  third  week's  work. 

A  vacation  of  two  weeks  then  came, 
and  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
spring  term  the  same  words  were  written 
in  columns  without  further  study.  The 
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same  record  was  kept  for  these  three 
weeks  as  during  the  first  two,  and  re- 
duced to  per  cent  in  the  same  way. 
Five  weeks  intervened  in  each  case  be- 
tween the  study  and  first  recitation  of 
each  lesson  and  the  review.  The  results 
are  not  conclusive;  they  are  possibly 
straws. 

I  give  the  results  obtained  in  my  own 
room.  Those  in  the  other  rooms  pointed 
the  same  way.  The  figures  represent  the 
average  per  cent  of  mis-spelled  words 
per  scholar  for  each  week.  If  the  per 
cents  seem  large,  remember  that,  not 
using  any  of  the  new  methods  that  make 
good  spellers  of  everybody,  we  have  some 
poor  ones,  and  their  per  cents  raise  the 
average  considerably. 

The  first  week  averaged  eleven  and 
four-elevenths  per  cent  mis-spelled;  in 
the  review,  fifteen  and  ten-elevenths  per 
cent.  The  second  week,  ten  and  one- 
twelfth  per  cent ;  in  the  review,  eight  and 
two-thirds  per  cent.  The  third  week  in 
review,  fifteen  and  fifteen-seventeenths 
per  cent.  Thus  a  better  result  was  ob- 
tained when  the  pupils  knew  what  they 
were  writing  about,  and  had  something 
with  which  to  associate  the  words.  The 
same  result  might  not  be  obtained  every- 
where or  every  time. 

A  singular  and  unexpected  result  was 
fewer  mis-spelled  words  in  review  of  those 
words  written  in  sentences  than  when 
first  written.  No  such  result  was  ob- 
tained in  any  other  room  as  a  whole,  but 
in  one  room  there  were  two  pupils,  who, 
almost  without  exception,  had  fewermis- 
spelled  words  in  the  review  than  the 
first  time.  Will  some  psychologist  please 
explain? 

In  making  this  experiment  I  had  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
method  used  the  second  week  was  the 
best  of  all  methods  in  teaching  spelling. 
It  was  only  to  see  if  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  words  would  help  in  remembering 
the  spelling.  I  do  not  believe  in  cram- 
ming the  pupils  with  the  spelling  of 
words  that  they  are  not  ready  to  use  in 
their  regular  language  practice,  whether 
that  practice  be  in  school  or  out. 
^'Knowledge  should  be  stored  up  by  use, 
and  not  for  use."  I  tried  this  plan  in 
this  way  with  the  spelling-book  because 
we  use  the  spelling-book.  It  was  only 
an  experiment.  —  Wm.  H.  Buse  in  Popii. 
lar  Educator. 


Child  Study. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  method  of 
studying  children  made  by  Prof.  Krohn, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois: 


DATE  KAME. 


PHYSICAL  NOTES. 


Chest  Measure 


Height  Weight  

Right  or  left  handed  

Lungs  full  , 

Lungs  empty. . . . 
Color  

^y««^  Visual  Distance] 

Color  


Hair 


Indications  of  tubercular  affections 


Texture. 


Habit  of  sitting. . . 
Habit  of  standing. 

Deformities  

Peculiar  habits  . . , 


MENTAL  NOTES. 

Power  of  Attention  

Observation  

Memory  

Recollection  

Apperception  

Imagination — form  

Reason  

Judgment  

Volition  

Self-control  

Perseverance  

Oral  expression  

Courage,  expressed  how  

Pride  

Temper  

Temperament  in  general  

Affections  I KIL- 

Originality  in  thought  

Rapidity  of  thought  

Carefulness  

Motive  in  school  work    

Purity  of  mind  

(Place  other  remarks  on  back  of  this  card.) 
 Teacher. 


The  Cattle  Train. 

'  ^Blessed  are  the  merciful^  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. " 

"Somewhere  above  Fitchburg,  as  we 
stopped  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  station, 
I  amused  myself  by  looking  out  of  a 
window,  at  a  waterfall  which  came  tumb- 
ling over  the  rocks  and  spread  into  a 
wide  pool  that  fiowed  up  to  the  railway. 
Close  by  stood  a  cattle  train,  and  the 
mournful  sounds  that  came  from  it 
touched  my  heart. 
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'^Full  in  the  hot  sun  stood  the  cars, 
and  every  crevice  of  room  between  the 
bars  across  the  doorways  was  tilled  with 
pathetic  noses,  snuffing  eagerly  at  the 
sultry  gusts  that  blew  by,  with  now  and 
then  a  fresher  breath  from  the  pool  that 
lay  dimpling  before  them.  How  they 
must  have  sulfered,  in  sight  of  water, 
with  the  cool  dash  of  the  fall  tantalizing 
them,  and  not  a  drop  to  wet  their  poor, 
parched  throats! 

"The  cattle  lowed  dismally  and  the 
sheep  tumbled  one  over  the  other  in  their 
frantic  attempts  to  reach  the  blessed 
air,  bleating  so  plaintively  the  while  that 
I  was  tempted  to  get  out  and  see  what  I 
could  do  for  them.  But  the  time  was 
nearly  up,  and  while  I  hesitated  two 
little  girls  appeared  and  did  the  kind  deed 
better  than  I  could  have  done  it. 

"I  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but 
as  they  worked  away  so  heartily  their 
little  tanned  faces  grew  lovely  to  me,  in 
spite  of  their  old  hats,  their  bare  feet, 
and  their  shabby  gowns.  One  pulled  off 
her  apron,  spread  it  on  the  grass,  and, 
emptying  upon  it  the  berries  from  her 
pail,  ran  to  the  pool  and  returned  with  it 
dripping  to  hold  it  up  to  the  suffering 
sheep,  who  stretched  their  hot  tongues 
gratefully  to  meet  it,  and  lapped  the 
precious  water  with  an  eagerness  that 
made  little  barefoot's  task  a  hard  one. 

"But  to  and  fro  she  ran,  never  tired, 
though  the  small  pail  was  soon  empty, 
and  her  friend  meanwhile  pulled  great 
handfuls  of  clover  and  grass  for  the  cows, 
and, having  no  pail,  filled  her  'pickingdish' 
with  water  to  throw  on  the  poor,  dusty 
noses  appealing  to  her  through  the  bars. 
I  wish  I  could  have  told  those  tender- 
hearted children  how  beautiful  their  com- 
passion made  that  hot,  noisy  place,  and 
what  a  sweet  picture  I  took  away  with 
me  of  two  little  sisters  of  charity." 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


The  Correlation  Report. 

We  have  published  an  annotated  edi- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen. It  is  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages  with 
paper  cover,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid 
for  20c  per  copy.  This  edition  is  especi- 
ally valuable  for  teachers'  classes,  and 
institutes  that  are  making  a  study  of 
this  report.  The  following  references 
to  the  pamphlet  have  already  reached  us 
before  it  has  been  published  a  week. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  author  of  the 
report,  writes: 

"The  first  copy  of  your  annotated  edition  of 
the  Report  of  Fifteen  on  Correlation  is  received 
and  I  am  immensely  interested  in  it.  It  will 
be  an  impulse  to  the  student  of  the  Report.  It 
is  the  sharpest  criticism  of,  and  the  most  gen- 
erous recognition  of  the  good  that  is  in  the 
Report  of  all  that  have  appeared.  There  are 
many  things  in  it  which  show  me  that  you 
have  sometimes  read  carelessly,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  seen  deeper  into  the  idea 
of  the  Report  than  any  one  else." 

SwA-RTHMORE,  Pa.,  Junc  22,  1895. 
I  have  your  edition  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Correlation.  Your 
annotations  make  the  Report  doubly  valuable, 
since  they  emphasize  the  important  points, 
and  prevent  misunderstandings. 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  DeGarmo, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  21,  1895. 
You  have  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
teachers  of  this  country  in  publishing  "Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Correlation  of 
Studies,  with  annotations."  All  students  who 
read  your  edition  will  get  a  much  broader  in- 
terpretation than  by  the  perusal  of  the  report 
in  its  naked  form. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  Greenwood, 

Cleveland,  O.,  June  21,  1895. 
I  have  examined  with  interest  your  an- 
notated edition  of  Report  of  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Your  suggestions  and  notes  are  both 
timely  and  helpful,  and  will  greatly  assist 
teachers  in  the  study  of  the  Report. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  H.  Jones. 

DesMoines,  Ia.,  June  22,  1895. 
I  have  your  Annotated  Report  on  the  Cor- 
relation of  Studies.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
good  work  you  have  done  in  furnishing  notes, 
references,  and  so  on,  making  this  report 
doubly  useful  to  teachers,  and  students  of 
educational  philosophy.  The  report,  in  the 
form  in  which  you  have  put  it  up,  cannot  but 
prove  to  be  very  valuable. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

Henry  Sarin, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  June  24,  1895. 
I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Dr.  Harris's  re- 
port with  your  annotations.  You  have  added 
very  much  to  the  value  of  the  report,  which 
was  already  in  my  judgment  the  most  valuable 
educational  document  of  recent  years. 

Respectfully  yours, 
H.  L.  Tarbell. 

Normal,  June  25,  1895. 
Your  edition  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  with  annotations  will  furnish  to 
every  thoughtful  reader  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  candid  and  critical  study  of  Dr.  Har- 
ris's great  report.  Such  an  analytic  treatment 
as  you  give  the  report,  both  philosophical  and 
practical,  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers. 

Very  cordially, 

Charles  A.  McMurry. 
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We  issue  do  Journal  in  August, 


Illinois  is  holding  more  institutes  lim- 
ited to  one  week  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  people 
who  are  going  to  Denver  this  summer. 
Is  the  reader  one  of  them? 


Will  not  the  friends  of  the  Journal 
suggest  to  their  friends  who  ought  to 
know  and  read  it,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  that  will  help  them  to  better 
thinking  and  better  living.  High  think- 
ing is  high  living,  and  low  thinking  is 
low  living  in  any  walk  of  life. 


We  come  to  the  end  of  the  present 
volume  with  expectations  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  mark  great  improvement  in 
education. 


How  many  are  preparing  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  correlation  report 
next  year?  It  will  pay  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  study  for  the  entire  year. 


The  department  programs  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  at  Denver  give  evidence  that  the  stone 
which  the  builders  formerly  rejected  and 
neglected  is  to  become  the  head  stone  of 
the  corner. 


President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  will 
discuss  at  Denver  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  in  his  masterful  way,  the 
question  of  Will  in  the  natural  and  the 
human  world.  We  feel  safe  in  predict- 
ing that  the  discussion  will  be  kept  out  of 
the  realm  of  metaphysics. 


McMurry 's  Elements  of  General  Method 
is  the  required  book  of  the  course  this 
year  for  the  State  Reading  Circles  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  Indiana  Reading 
Circle  had  more  than  twelve  thousand 
members  last  year  and  that  of  Ohio  more 
than  six  thousand.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  State  Reading  Circle  of  Illinois? 


There  comes  the  suggestion  again  of 
creating  the  salaried  office  of  permanent 
secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Don't  do  it. 
The  Association  will  serve  its  purpose 
better  without  permanent  officers.  We 
want  the  money  which  would  be  paid  to 
them  as  salaries  for  expenses  in  special 
study  and  investigation  in  the  different 
lines  of  educational  progress.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
enough  fund  to  keep  up  the  work  so  well 
begun  by  the  Committees  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen,  But  not  a  cent  for  the  salary 
of  a  permanent  secretary.  Pass  the 
honor  around,  and  pay  (as  we  now  do) 
well  for  the  work  the  secretary  must  do. 
Let  the  Association's  work  be  a  labor  of 
love.  There  is  enough  honor  in  the 
official  positions  to  insure  capable  and 
worthy  officers  who  are  willing  to  work 
hard  for  a  year  for  the  success  of  the 
Association. 
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When  may  we  hope  to  see  an  N.  E.  A. 
bulletin  that  is  not  filled  with  the  cheap 
pictures  of  cheap  men  in  whom  the  educa- 
tional world  has  no  interest  whatever.  We 
know  of  one  man  who  was  an  honored 
officer  of  the  association  for  a  number  of 
years  that  resisted  all  entreaties  from 
the  program  committee  to  send  a 
photograph  and  $12,  for  a  position  of 
honor  in  the  bulletin.  We  presume 
there  are  others.  It  is  well  enough 
perhaps  that  the  chief  officers  should  be 
pictured.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  we 
shall  all  come,  by  and  by,  to  look  upon 
this  generous  display  of  people's  faces  on 
educational  programs  as  bad  taste. 
We  have  in  mind  a,  so-called,  educational 
journal  which  fills  a  large  part  of  its 
space  with  pictures  of  men  and  women 
who  were  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  county.  There  is  a 
use  for  the  pictures  of  some  people,  but 
the  present  custom  of  indiscriminate  por- 
traits is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance. 


Below,  we  print  a  clipping  from  a 
recent  newspaper  published  in  the  west. 
It  represents  a  kind  of  pessimistic  talk 
too  commonly  found  in  newspapers  and 
heard  from  the  platform.  We  have  won- 
dered whether  the  youth  of  our  country, 
if  they  believe  what  they  read  and  what 
they  hear,  are  not  likely  to  grow  up  in 
the  opinion  that  every  rich  man  is  a  thief, 
every  prominent  man  a  rascal,  and  every 
professed  christian  a  hypocrite. 

"Time  was  when  men  were  honest.  Accord- 
to  the  Road  they  would  be  to  day  if  the  rising 
generation  was  taught  to  respect  honesty  in- 
stead of  wealth. 

What  can  boys  be  expected  to  think  when 
they  see  the  President  of  the  United  States 
bartering  in  the  blood  and  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  grind  out  millions  of  dollars,  while  help- 
less millions  hopelessly  long  for  enough  to 
keep  them  from  starvation?  What  else  but 
dishonesty  can  we  expect  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion when  such  millionaires  as  Pullman, 
Carnegie,  and  Rockfeller  bribe  courts,  buy 
legislation  and  do  as  they  please,  while  strug- 
gling humanity  beg  for  a  chance  to  remain  on 
earth?  What  can  we  expect  of  the  growing 
children  when  the  pulpit,  great  daily  papers, 
and  the  so-called  statesmen  of  this  age  ask 
them  to  bow  down  before  the  god  of  Mammon? 

Truly  "what  is  his  price?"  reflects  the  para- 
mount Idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to-day. 

It  is  price,  profit,  dividends,  per  cent,  gain, 
etc.,  from  morning  until  night — that  is  all  the 
child  hears.    His  soul,  his  spirit,  his  heart,  his 


fi  ner  sense  of  justice,  are  allowed  to  go  to 
waste. 

Money  buys  public  servants,  buys  legisla- 
tion, buys  elections,  buys  everything.  Voters 
have  their  prices  as  well  as  statesmen  (?). 
Patriotism  seems  to  be  dead. 

"Everything  is  rotten,  everybody  knows  it 
and  nobody  cares,"  is  the  language  of  the 
London  Echo,  but  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
Creator  behind  all  this  scheme  of  life,  the  day 
will  come  when  Mammon  will  take  aback  seat. 

It  must  be  strangled  if  civilization  is  to  go 
ahead  and  not  backward.  Greed  has  killed 
every  civilization  that  ever  existed — this  is  no 
exception." 

Now,  what  intelligent  man  believes 
that?  And  who  that  knows  the  ways  of 
the  world  believes  that  the  writer  be- 
lieved it  when  he  wrote  it.  Such  utter- 
ances when  honestly  made  betray  ignor- 
ance; but  generally  they  are  not  honestly 
made,  they  are  made  for  a  purpose. 
Greed  and  dishonesty  and  lying  and 
oppression  are  far  too  common,  and 
always  have  been;  nor  are  they  confined 
to  the  rich  or  more  prominent  members 
of  society,  by  any  means;  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  present  time  is  worse  in 
this  respect  than  times  that  are  past;  in 
truth,  there  are  many  evidences  that 
the  contrary  is  true.  We  will  not  take 
any  space  to  give  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion, but  we  pen  the  above  statement  de- 
liberately and  thoughtfully. 

And  our  main  reason  for  speaking  of 
this  matter  at  all,  is  to  urge  upon  the 
teachers  of  our  schools  the  duty  of  lead- 
ing their  pupils  to  take  a  hopeful  and 
optimistic  view  of  men,  and  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  We  believe  this  is  the 
true  view,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  view  that  will  tend  most  to  make 
stronger  all  the  influences  for  good 
among  us,  and  to  combat  most  wisely 
and  effectively,  the  forces  that  make  for 
evil.  The  philosophy  of  distrust  and 
despair,  is  neither  a  sound  philosophy 
nor  a  strengthener  of  right,  noble, 
philanthropic,  and  manly  purposes. 

E.  C.  H. 


The  First  Herbartian  Year-Book. 

The  Herbart  Society  has  issued  its 
first  year-book.  It  is  a  volume  of  139 
pages  and  consists  of  papers  from  promi- 
nent members  of  the  society,  prepared 
for  discussion  at  the  Denver  meeting. 
The  book  opens  with  a  strong  and  inter- 
esting paper  by  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety,  Dr.   Charles  De  Garmo,   on  the 
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"Most  Pressing  Problems  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Study.  "  An  extended 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  "Concen- 
tration" follows,  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry, 
and  another  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  on 
"The  Culture  Epochs."  A  "Plan  of 
Concentration"  for  the  first  two  school 
years,  by  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  com- 
pletes the  series.  The  paper  on  "Cul- 
ture Epochs"  is  the  most  thorough  going 
study  of  this  problem  that  any  member 
of  this  society  has  yet  made.  It  is  a 
fundamental  problem  for  the  reason  that 
it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  course  of 
study  which  the  Herbartians  are  formu- 
lating. The  idea  in  culture  epochs  is 
that  the  child  in  his  growth  passes  through 
the  different  stages  that  the  race  has 
passed  through  in  attaining  its  present 
civilization.  How  much  of  permanent 
value  there  is  in  this  idea  and  in  that  of 
concentration  is  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined. Dr.  Harris,  in  his  report  on 
correlation,  virtually  ignores  both  of 
these  problems  as  they  are  stated  by  the 
Herbartians,  Of  culture  epochs  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  and  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, for  which  concentration  pleads,  he 
believes  to  be  attainable  only  through 
that  insight  which  college  and  university 
training  gives.  It  is,  in  his  opinion, 
through  isolation  of  the  five  great  com- 
plementary groups  of  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  that  the  learner  must 
rise  in  the  secondary  schools  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  knowledge. 

As  this  discussion  goes  on  it  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
difference  between  the  Herbartians  and 
others  is  more  fundamental  than  that  of 
method.  They  will  probably  be  found 
to  differ  in  philosophy  and  psychology 
also.  So  long  as  this  discussion  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  scientific  spirit,  with 
loving  hospitality  to  new  truth  as  it  is 
discovered,  education  will  be  greatly  ben- 
efited by  it.  When  either  party  '  'hitches 
his  wagon"  to  a  theory  which  is  held  to 
be  the  ultimate  truth,  that  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  its  days  of  use- 
fulness. 

This  year-book  bristles  with  valuable 
thoughts  and  suggestions  which  the  en- 
quiring teacher  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Send  fifty  cents  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry, Normal,  III,  or  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  of  it 
will  be  sent  post  paid. 


The  Normal  High  School. 

The  abolition  of  the  High  School  con-  " 
nected  with  the  Normal  School  at  Normal, 
111.,  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
many  citizens  in  Bloomington  as  well  as 
in  Normal.  This  school  has  for  many 
years  enabled  the  people  of  Blooming- 
ton  to  give  their  children  excellent  high 
school  advantages  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  tuition — one  dollar  per  week.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  opposed  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  department  because  it 
was  neither  a  practice  school  for  teachers, 
nor  were  all  of  its  students  members  of 
the  Normal  School.  His  contention  was 
that  the  Normal  School  is  strictly  a 
professional  school  supported  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparing  its  students  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
That  the  high  school  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Normal  students  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  did  not  seem  to  him  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  maintaining  an  unpro- 
fessional department  in  a  professional 
school.  Let  these  studies  be  introduced 
into  the  course  of  study  of  the  Normal 
School  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
needed.  A  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  concurred  in  this  view,  and 
others  who  did  not  fully  endorse  it 
acknowledge  that  there  was  reason  in 
the  opposition  of  the  governor,  and  com- 
plied with  his  request  for  the  sake  of 
harmony.  This  is  a  very  brief  statement 
of  the  essential  facts  in  the  case  as  we 
understand  them. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  same 
course  of  instruction  heretofore  given  in 
the  high  school  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Normal  School,  and  only  such  persons 
will  be  admitted  to  it  as  become  students 
of  the  Normal  School.  We  believe  that 
the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  classical  students  in  the  Normal 
School.  The  schools  for  practice  con- 
taining all  the  primary  and  grammar 
o-rades  are  not  disturbed. 

It  may  be  that  it  will  be  found  that 
this  seeming  disaster  will  result  in  good 
to  both  the  Normal  School  and  the 
schools  of  Bloomington.  Many  of  the 
better  citizens  of  the  latter  city  have 
been  indifferent,  for  years,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  schools.  They 
could  educate  their  own  children  at 
Normal,  and  they  made  no  effort  to  in- 
fluence   public   sentiment    to  provide 
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equally  good  instruction  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  The  Board  could  have 
selected  the  best  graduates  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their 
corps  as  they  occurred;  but,  instead 
they  have  chosen  their  teachers,  for 
years,  from  the  graduates  of  the  city 
high  school,  and  the  rule  for  a  long  time 
is  said  to  have  been  that  the  most  needy 
graduates  should  be  employed  first. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  safest  rule 
imaginable  when  the  interests  of  the 
children  are  considered.  But  there  is 
evidence  that  a  reform  is  now  setting  in 
in  this  matter.  This  action  of  the  Normal 
School  Board  may  hasten  this  reform 
and  the  high  school  will  probably  be  the 
first  to  show  a  marked  improvement. 

No  city  can  make  much  progress  in 
education  so  long  as  it  acts  upon  the 
foolish  notion  that  "teachers  are  born 
and  not  made;"  for  in  its  application  it 
becomes  an  excuse  for  employing  ignor- 
ance and  inefficiency  in  every  depart- 
ment. Who  will  admit  that  he  is  not  as 
well  born  as  another?  Nor  will  a  school 
ever  amount  to  much  in  which  the  first 
question  asked  is  "What  church  do  you 
belong  to?"  Nor  will  a  city  ever  attain 
to  any  standing  in  education  v/hich  takes 
pride  in  "running  its  schools  cheap." 
Our  schools  must  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  do  before  they  will  be  cheap. 
A  poor  school  is  always  a  very  expensive 
school  in  the  final  outcome. 


Dr.  C.  N.  Sims." 

An  editorial  paragraph  in  the  June 
number  in  what  was  intended  as  a  com- 
plimentary notice  of  the  educational  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  C.  N.  Sims,  suggested 
t];iat  in  some  respects  his  work  in  Syra- 
cuse was  not  above  criticism.  We  have 
seen  since  then  a  statement  from  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Syracuse,  and  also  one  from  the  faculty, 
which  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  even  admiration  of  his  admin- 
istration of  that  institution  in  every  par- 
ticular, both  financial  and  educational. 
This  is  the  other  side,  and  in  the  light  of 
these  papers,  the  only  side  to  this  matter. 
We  did  not  write  that  paragraph  with- 
out what  we  thought  to  be  reliable  in- 
formation. 

It  voiced  the  sentiment  of  persons  in  a 
position  to  know.     But  the  strong  and 


unequivocal  endorsement  of  both  trus- 
tees and  faculty  is  a  fact  that  our  sense 
oi  fairness  demands  should  be  made  pub- 
lic. The  writer  has  known  Dr.  Sims 
since  we  were  both  little  more  than  boys, 
and  he  has  great  admiration  for  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  noble  purposes. 
While  he  allows  no  one  to  go  beyond  him 
in  appreciation  of  the  great  work  he  has 
done,  he  still  believes  that  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity could  not  afford  to  permit  Dr.^ 
Johns  to  withdraw  from  the  educational 
direction  of  that  institution. 


Shortening-  tiie  Elementary  Course. 

Should  the  time  for  completing  the 
elementary  course  of  study  in  our  educa- 
tional system  be  shortened? 

The  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  ex- 
ceptions in  this  country,  is  that  children 
enter  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
complete  the  eighth  grade  at  fourteen, 
and  the  high  school  course  at  eighteen. 

We  are  asked  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
above  question.  We  have  always  an- 
swered this  question  with  an  emphatic 
"No,"  and  are  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
It  is  a  question  of  mental  development, 
and  not  one  of  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  acquired  by  proper 
methods,  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Much  of  the  child's  energy  is  wasted  by 
bad  methods  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  he  enters  the  high 
school  with  much  less  knowledge  and 
power  than  he  ought  to  have  at  that 
time.  But  his  ability  to  pursue  a  sec- 
ondary course  of  study  depends  upon  his 
having  attained  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "age  of  reason"  quite  as  much  as 
upon  his  having  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  branches.  There  is  an 
elementary  and  a  secondary  phase  of 
knowledge  of  every  subject.  The  former 
deals  with  the  direct  relations  of  objects 
or  events, — with  particular  instances. 
Secondary  knowledge  deals  with  rela- 
tions of  these  relations.  The  general 
principles  or  forms  common  to  all  par- 
ticular instances  is  the  subject  matter  of 
secondary  instruction.  There  is  no  well 
marked  boundary  line  in  the  growth  of 
the  mind  when  the  child  passes  on  from 
dealing  with  particular  instances, — or 
practical  knowledge, — to  the  dealing  with 
principles — or    theoretical  knowledge. 
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But  it  is  true  that  as  the  mind  grows  it 
increases  in  power  to  use  the  particular 
instance — the  relations  between  objects 
observed — as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
discovery  of  the  principles  and  forms  or 
laws  which  are  another  set  of  relations  of 
these  relations  between  objects.  While 
the  simpler  relations  of  things  engage 
the  chief  attention  of  the  learner  he  is  in 
the  elementary  school.  When  his  energy 
is  chiefly  expended  in  tracing  laws  and 
discovering  the  deeper  relations  or  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  more  apparent 
relations  depend  he  is  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Now  the  experience  of  mankind  and 
the  teachings  of  psychology,  both  intro- 
spective and  experimental,  agree  sub- 
stantially in  the  practice  that  begins  the 
earnest  pursuit  of  this  secondary  knowl- 
edge in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  last  two 
years  of  the  grades  may  make  a  better 
preparation  for  this  by  making  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  phases 
of  such  studies  as  algebra,  or  geometry, 
or  physics.  But  this  is  all  elementary 
instruction  and  must  be  such  for  the 
reason  that  the  child  is  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  enter  upon  the  secondary  study 
of  these  subjects. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  time  of 
the  elementary  course  cannot  be  short- 
ened. But  we  hold  that  it  can  be  greatly 
enriched. 


Arnold  Tompkins. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  elected 
Mr.  Arnold  Tompkins  to  the  chair  of 
Pedagogy  in  that  institution,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Eckoff.  This  we  believe  will  prove 
to  be  a  wise  selection  for  the  university 
and  for  education  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Tompkins  has  already  won  a  high  place 
in  education.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  profound  thinkers,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
of  teachers  and  lecturers.  He  has  pub- 
lished some  excellent  books,  the  best  of 
which  is  his  "Philosophy  of  Teaching," 
which  has  had  a  large  sale  among  the 
thoughtful  teachers.  He  has  now  a  book 
in  press  upon  the  Philosophy  of  School 
Management. 

As  an  institute  lecturer  he  has  few 
equals   and   no   superiors    within  the 


knowledge  of  the  writer.  His  influence 
is  of  the  best,  for  the  reason  that  he  has 
the  power  of  awakening  great  enthu- 
siasm for  the  highest  ideals.  The  more 
the  teachers  of  Illinois  know  of  him  the 
greater  will  be  their  esteem  for  him  and 
his  teachings. 

During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
pursuing  a  special  course  of  study  in  the 
Chicago  University,  and  he  comes  to  his 
new  field  one  of  the  best  equipped  men 
in  the  country  in  both  scholarship,  ex- 
perience, and  ability  to  think,  and  to  or- 
ganize and  execute.  This  department 
has  had  good  men  in  it  since  its  estab- 
lishment, but  each  one  has  remained  for 
too  short  a  period  to  produce  results.  It 
yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  uni- 
versity is  ready  for  a  department  of  Ped- 
agogy. It  must  receive  the  combined 
support  of  the  educational  forces  of  the 
state  if  it  shall  become  a  success.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Tompkins  will  win  this 
support. 


Illinois  Normal  University. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging Normal  Schools  in  the  Union. 
The  president  is  a  broad-minded  man 
with  a  catholic  spirit,  who  has  founded 
the  work  of  the  institution  upon  a 
philosophy  that  lies  at  the  roots  of  our 
christian  civilization.  It  is  broader  than 
any  single  system  of  thought  and,  there- 
fore, is  hospitable  to  whatever  is  helpful 
in  every  school.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  institution  is  embodied  in  Rosen 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Education,  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  centers  of 
the  so-called  Herbartian  movement  in 
this  country. 

In  this  school  Herbartianism  is  a 
method oi  realizing  an  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy. This  method  is  yet  in  a  forma- 
tive state,  and  not  a  little  that  now 
passes  current  as  Herbartianism  and 
physiological  psychology,  and  the  child 
study  that  has  its  beginning  and  end 
in  the  physical  organism,  will  never  get 
a  permanent  footing.  But  what  is  help- 
ful in  all  of  these,  in  making  real  in  the 
schools  the  ideals  that  come  into  the  hu- 
man consciousness  with  what  it  knows  as 
christian  philosophy  and  the  christian 
religion  will  be  made  use  of.  The  aims 
of  education  from  age  to  age  do  not 
change.      It  is  our  crude  methods  that 
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are  at  fault,  and  these  will  improve  with 
advancing  intelligence. 

What  is  especially  encouraging  in  this 
institution  is  the  spirit  of  hospitality  to 
reform  in  methods  which  pervades  the 
entire  faculty.  It  has  passed  beyond  the 
crude  conception  that  used  to  dominate 
Normal  Schools,  that  they  had  discovered 
and  formulated  the '  'Normal  School  Idea, " 
and  surveyed  the  only  direct  and  true 
way  to  educate  a  child.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  students  of  science  for 
the  change  of  our  attitude  from  cock  sure 
dogmatism  to  that  of  humble  seekers  af- 
ter the  truth.  There  is  yet  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  many 
Normal  Schools,  but  the  leaven  is  work- 
ing in  them  all. 

Another  encouraging  fact  about  this 
particular  Normal  School  is  the  hearty 
support  and  approval  it  is  receiving  from 
teachers,  the  people,  and  the  legislative 
Assembly.  It  asks  only  for  the  support 
it  needs  and  what  it  asks  for  it  receives. 
The  liberal  spirit  and  policy  of  the  presi- 
dent m  urging  the  establishment  of  two 
other  Normal  Schools,  and  the  willingness 
expressed  to  wait  for  some  needed  im- 
provements in  this  institution  if  that 
were  necessary  to  the  erection  of  those, 
was  no  small  influence  in  securing  from 
the  legislature  the  liberal  appropriations 
that  were  made.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  that  other  policy  of  some 
other  institutions  which  oppose  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  schools  lest  their  own 
support  may  be  diminished. 

Greater  things  for  education  in  the 
state  are  yet  to  come  from  the  Illinois 
Normal  University  if  the  whirligig  of 
politics  shall  not  change  the  present 
policy  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
active  support  of  the  chief  magistrate. 


The  County  Institute. 

The  county  superintendents  have  no 
right  to  impose  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  teachers  by  employing  ignorant  per- 
sons to  instruct  in  their  institutes.  We 
have  just  been  listening  to  institute 
instruction  in  grammar.  The  teacher 
has  gotten  a  glimpse  of  a  rational 
method  of  studying  this  subject,  but 
it  is  only  a  glimpse.  Besides,  he  has 
no  skill  as  a  teacher.  All  the  time  the 
teachers — numbering  nearly  three  hun- 


dred— spend  in  his  classes  is  worse  than 
wasted.  He  has  nothing  to  give  them. 
By  long  fasting  and  prayer  he  might  in 
time  convert  his  glimpse  into  a  steady, 
clear  view  of  this  very  simple  subject, 
and  be  able  to  give  his  classes  inspira- 
tion and  valuable  guidance  along  the 
line  of  study  where  he  is  now  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  lead  them.  He  is  facing 
in  the  right  direction,  but  he  must  tarry 
in  Jericho  until  his  grammar  beard  has 
grown,  before  he  can  be  of  any  service 
as  an  institute  instructor. 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this 
teacher  was  employed  in  this  institute 
to  pay  an  election  debt.  The  superin- 
tendent knew  he  was  not  competent,  and 
the  entire  institute  looks  upon  his  efforts 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  derision,  and  yet 
he  will  continue  to  the  bitter  end — bitter 
for  the  classes,  and  not  sweet  for  the  in- 
structor himself. 

This  Journal  would  be  false  to  the 
trust  imposed  upon  it  if  it  did  not  pro- 
test with  all  its  power  against  the  inflic- 
tion of  such  outrages  upon  the  innocent 
and  confiding  teachers  of  the  county. 
They  have  no  voice  that  can  be  heard  in 
their  own  defense.  Even  The  Journal 
seems  to  be  appealing  to  deaf  ears  in 
their  behalf.  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason,  at  this  time,  why  ignoramuses 
should  be  employed  to  instruct  (?)  the 
teachers  of  the  county  in  our  county  in- 
stitutes. The  state  has  provided  ample 
means  to  pay  competent  instructors,  and 
such  instructors  can  be  procured  at 
reasonable  charge.  An  action  of  impeach- 
ment would  lie  against  those  county  su- 
perintendents who  thus  betray  the  trust 
confided  to  them. 


The  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading-  Circle. 

The  manager  of  this  circle,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Kendall,  of  Naperville,  has  recently  pub- 
lished 25,000  booklets  giving  descrip- 
tions of  the  books  adopted  for  the  course 
in  reading  this  year.  Superintendents 
and  teachers  should  send  for  supplies  of 
these  booklets,  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
patrons  of  their  schools.  Every  means 
should  be  used  to  induce  the  children  to 
read  these  books,  which  are  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  great  number  of  good 
books  for  young  people  that  are  now 
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published.  No  one  agency  is  more  po- 
tent in  directing  the  education  of  the 
child  than  the  books  he  reads.  See  Mr. 
Kendall's  article  on  another  page  of  this 
number. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  Harris  Replies. 

Washington,  D.C..  June  13,  1895. 
Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Sir: — In  your  June  number  Professor 
Charles  McMurry  comes  again  to  the 
discussion  of  isolation  and  correlation. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  returns  to 
the  verbal  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed already  too  much.  Namely,  he 
insists  on  the  definition  of  correlation 
which  gives  it  the  meaning  of  concentra- 
tion, and  assumes  that  he  is  right  in  this 
matter.  Of  course,  I  do  not  admit  that 
anybody  has  any  right  to  expect  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Herbartian  concentration 
doctrine  because  of  the  title  "Correla- 
tion." My  reason,  which  I  have  indi- 
cated before,  is  simply  this:  That  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Maxwell,  knew  very  well 
what  his  committee  was  appointed  for, 
inasmuch  as  he  made  the  resolution 
which  he  offered  at  Cambridge  appoint- 
ing the  committee.  In  that  resolution 
he  used  the  word  "co-ordination, "  and  of 
course  expected  "correlation"  to  inter- 
pret the  word  "co-ordination."  Co- 
ordination is  the  opposite  of  concentra- 
tion. But  incidentally,  of  course,  a 
discussion  might  have  been  made  of  the 
idea  of  concentration,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  founded  on  an  artificial  relation  of 
studies  such  concentration  is  described 
and  condemned  in  the  report.  Neither 
Mr.  Maxwell  nor  anyone  else  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  four  days'  discussion 
in  Washington  ever  suggested  that 
"concentration"  was  intended  by  the 
word  "correlation."  The  discussion  of 
four  days  ran  upon  the  definitions  writ- 
ten out  by  me  and  read  at  the  beginning 
of  the  series  of  discussions.  Those  are 
the  same  as  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  "Keport  on  Correlation  of  Studies." 

I  can  readily  understand,  of  course, 
that  the  Herbartians  and  the  followers 
of  Colonel  Parker  supposed  by  the  title 
of  the  report  that  concentration  was  to 
be  discussed.  Had  any  members  of  the 
committee  urged  this  fact,  I  presume 


that  the  discussion  of  concentration 
would  have  been  much  fuller  in  the  re- 
port. I  shall  not  believe  that  there  were 
more  than  forty  persons  out  of  four  hun- 
dred in  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  that 
had  any  expectation  that  "concentra- 
tion" was  to  be  discussed.  But  I  am 
sorry  that  this  word-discussion  goes  on. 
All  of  my  investigations  since  the  meet- 
ing at  Cleveland  have  tended  to  make  me 
believe  that  what  is  called  "artificial 
correlation"  in  the  report  is  not  a  carica- 
ture but  a  sober  statement  of  the  method 
and  results  of  those  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  that  brought  forward  concen- 
tration as  a  desirable  means  of  connect- 
ing the  branches  of  the  course  of  study 
one  with  another. 

The  merits  of  any  system  of  concentra- 
tion cannot,  however,  be  investigated 
until  after  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  educational  values  of  the  several 
branches.  Ever  since  1870  I  have  been 
convinced,  and  have  seen  every  year 
more  and  more  reasons  to  believe,  that 
there  are  five  centers  in  the  course  of 
study,  each  of  which  should  be  repre- 
sented independently.  The  studies  are 
complementary  to  each  other,  and  not 
subordinate  the  one  to  another.  Each 
one  is  by  itself  defective  and  partial,  and 
needs  to  be  complemented  by  the  addition 
of  those  other  branches  of  study  which 
consider  departments  of  the  world  which 
it  neglects.  This  connecting  together  of 
theessential  departriients  of  human  learn- 
ing is  correlation  in  the  sense  I  under- 
stand it,  and  in  the  sense  used  by  the 
committee  of  fifteen.  The  report  there- 
fore claims  to  be  a  demonstration  that 
concentration  of  studies  is  not  possible 
except  to  some  extent  within  each  of  the 
five  departments,  but  that  correlation  (in 
the  sense  of  co-ordination)  is  necessary. 
The  unity  of  the  studies  does  not  lie  on 
the  surface,  and- therefore  cannot  be  de- 
veloped fully  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  that  unity  belongs  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Professor  McMurry,  however,  misun- 
understands  the  passages  of  the  report 
which  I  refer  to  in  my  former  article. 
The  report  does  not  contend  for  isolation 
of  elementary  studies  as  an  ultimate  and 
final  thing;  it  merely  insists  that  the 
method  of  teaching  shall  require  the 
pupil  to  study  first  the  branches  analytic- 
ally and  isolatedly,  as  a  preliminary  mat- 
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ter  preceding  synthesis  and  correlation. 
Those  who  spoke  extempore  at  Cleveland 
affected  to  understand  this  recommenda- 
tion as  a  recommendation  to  keep  these 
branches  perpetually  isolated  one  from 
another.  I  presume  that  they  did  not 
remember  carefully  the  words  of  the  re- 
port.   These  are  the  words: 

"Your  Commiitee  would  call  attention  in 
this  connection  to  the  importance  of  the  peda- 
gogical principle  of  analysis  and  isolation  as 
preceding  synthesis  and  correlation.  There 
should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the  elements  of 
each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear 
conception  of  what  is  individual  and  peculiar 
in  a  special  province  of  learning.  Otherwise 
one  will  not  gain  from  each  its  special  contri- 
bution to  the  whole.  That  there  is  some  dan- 
ger from  the  kind  of  correlation  that  essays 
to  teach  all  branches  in  each,  will  be  apparent 
from  this  point  of  view." 

The  report  everywhere,  if  I  mistake 
not,  lays  stress  on  the  profound  unities 
underlying  the  course  of  study.  To  show 
that  a  study  is  a  part  correlated  to  other 
parts  which  make  essentially  one  whole 
is,  I  am  sure,  to  show  that  analysis  and 
isolation  of  any  subject  should  be  correl- 
ated by  synthesis,  and  this  is  what  the 
words  of  this  very  sentence  which  has 
been  attacked  affirm. 

To  reduce  the  difficulty  to  its  clearest 
statement  I  should  say  that  the  report 
finds  a  deep  underlying  unity  and  affirms 
the  necessity  of  approaching  this  unity 
at  all  parts  of  the  course  of  study,  but 
without  the  hope  of  reaching  the  funda- 
mental unity  until  the  period  of  higher 
education.  For  higher  education  alone 
can  consider  the  philosophical  basis  of 
the  unity  of  human  knowledge.  But 
some  of  the  critics  of  the  report  have  in- 
sisted that  the  unity  of  studies  shall  be 
found  on  the  surface,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly insisted  that  there  shall  be  con- 
centration and  subordination  of  one  topic 
to  another  with  a  view  to  teach  some 
essential  branches  incidentally  while  en- 
gaged in  the  main  purpose  of  learning 
other  branches.  This  has  been  done  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  of  the  true  educa- 
tional value  of  the  several  branches.  For 
when  it  is  seen  that  no  one  of  these 
branches  is  a  substitute  for  any  other,  it 
will  be  seen  that  each  one  must  be  ana- 
lyzed and  isolated  as  well  as  studied  syn- 
thetically. In  fact  the  synthesis  must 
be  found  through  analysis.  If  in  follow- 
ing out  a  subject  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  it  we  find  that  its  understanding  in- 


volves another  branch  of  study  we  have 
found  by  this  a  bridge  to  that  other 
branch  and  thereby  have  made  a  synthe- 
sis. 

Professor  McMurry  seems  to  be  sur- 
prised when  he  discovers  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  anything  that  seems 
to  imply  synthesis.  He  says:  "More- 
over, Doctor  Harris's  treatment  of  the 
formal  steps  shows  that  he  is  really 
thinking  of  a  close  inter-relating  of  top- 
ics in  school  studies  very  similar  to  what 
the  Herbartians  insist  upon  in  concentra- 
tion." According  to  my  view  the  entire 
report  from  beginning  to  end  considers 
the  fundamental  unity  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  attempts  to  show  in  what  this 
unity  consists,  pointing  out  on  the  way 
how  deep  the  differences  lie  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  fact  I  have  been  surprised  ("and 
disappointed,"  to  borrow  the  somewhat 
pathetic  expression  of  the  critic  in  the 
New  York  Nation,)  at  the  fact  that  so 
many  persons  could  read  this  report 
without  seeing  that  its  entire  aim  is  to 
show  exactly  what  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  branches  of  knowledge — in 
other  words,  to  show  the  true  synthesis 
of  studies.  Studies  that  are  comple- 
mentary like  mathematics  and  literature 
and  not  parts  one  of  another  like  botany 
and  zoology,  of  course  should  have  their 
differences  stated,  as  well  as  the  funda- 
mental unity  which  contains  them  both 
and  articulates  them  in  the  whole  of  hu- 
man learning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  crit- 
ics have  thought  that  a  little  ingenuity 
will  find  a  net-work  of  threads  lying  on 
the  surface  and  connecting  all  these  top- 
ics one  with  another.  This  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  has  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  educational  value  of 
the  several  branches.  And  by  "educa- 
tional value"  I  do  not  mean  psycholog- 
ical value  but  sociological  value,  because 
the  chief  educational  value  lies  in  the 
social  correlation.  Herbart  himself  shows 
in  his  later  writings  a  wonderful  ten- 
dency towards  the  insight  into  the  socio- 
logical connection  which  certain  branches 
of  study  give  to  the  pupil.  What  he  says 
regarding  geography  and  history  and  lit- 
erature often  indicates  that  he  sees  many 
important  bearings  of  the  course  of  study 
in  this  direction.  But  his  philosophy 
was  not  a  philosophy  which  furnishes 
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the  key  to  human  civilization  or  to  the 
course  of  development  of  mankind  in  his- 
tory. No  philosophy  outside  of  the  line 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  their  succes- 
sors has  any  value  as  a  key  to  civiliza- 
tion. Herbart  went  back  to  a  pre-So- 
cratic  standpoint  in  philosophy  and  was 
"distinctly  reactionary."  But  his  fol- 
lower, Ziller,  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
breadth  of  mind  that  Herbart  attained 
in  his  later  years.  Hence  he  narrows 
the  meaning  of  the  "formal  steps"  and 
Professor  McMurry  takes  the  narrower 
meaning  of  the  first  of  the  "formal 
steps"  not  from  Herbart  but  from  Her- 
bart's  disciple.  I  think  that  I  have  cor- 
rectly stated  the  doctrine  of  Herbart  in 
regard  to  analysis  and  isolation  as  pre- 
ceding synthesis. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  Joliet  Meeting. 

My  Deir  Mr.  Brown: 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
the  teachers  of  Illinois  when  you  fail  to  at- 
tend one  of  their  meetings  or  associations. 
It  is  to  be  doubly  regretted,  however, 
if  in  failing  to  attend  you  depend  upon 
a  report  which  is  so  completely  mislead- 
ing to  yourself  and  your  readers  as  that 
indicated  in  your  brief  editorial  in  the 
June  Journal.  That  note  does  not 
state  the  point  involved  in  our  discussion 
at  Joliet  at  all.  The  "bald  form"  of  the 
question  "Will  the  study  of  man  or  the 
study  of  nature  do  most  in  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  character"  might  have 
been  accepted  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
country  literary  society  as  one  suitable 
for  discussion,  but,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  teachers  of  Illinois  will  need  to  fall 
back  upon  it  for  some  time  to  come,  in 
view  of  the  many  vital  issues  pressing  to 
the  front.  The  great  struggle  among 
all  honest  aud  thoughtful  teachers  to-day 
is  to  secure  harmony  among  the  different 
studies  that  all  admit  the  children  should 
pursue.  The  fundamental  proposition 
of  correlation  is  that  the  studies  shall 
be  so  arranged  and  presented  that  when 
the  child  is  engaged  in  interpreting  one, 
he  shall  not  discover  in  such  interpreta- 
tion a  flat  denial  of  what  he  finds  in 
another.  It  is  a  question  of  honest  and 
fundamental  reconciliation  of  what  I  be- 


lieve to  be  superficial  and  only  apparent 
differences.  Now,  any  answer  to  the 
"bald  form"  of  the  question  you  state 
will  necessarily  place  the  two  subjects  in 
antagonism.  One  or  the  other  of  the 
subjects  will  have  to  take  a  subordinate 
and  degraded  position,  because  moral 
character  is  all  the  teacher  has  to  work 
for,  and  he  is  fully  justified  in  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  material. 

The  discussion  referred  to  in  your  edi- 
torial centered  chiefly  around  the  paper 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  prepare 
for  the  meeting.  The  real  question  pro- 
posed in  that  paper  is,  "Is  an  organic 
correlation  of  science  and  history,  in- 
cluding literature,  possible?"  My 
answer  is,  yes,  on  two  conditions. 
First,  that  it  be  shown  that  the  study 
of  nature  has  a  direct  moral  influence. 
Second,  that  the  events  of  history  be 
taken  out  of  the  domain  of  chance  and 
whim,  and  be  transferred  to  that  of 
natural  law.  Correlation  on  any  other 
basis,  to  my  mind  is  vanity,  and  consists 
of  nothing  deeper  than  a  search  for  a 
jingling  word  in  one  of  the  subjects 
which  has  a  rhyming  companion  in  the 
other. 

I  discussed  the  plausibility  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  first  of  the  above 
conditions  more  than  a  year  ago  at  the 
Dixon  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  and  it  was  hotly 
disputed.  At  the  Joliet  meeting  in 
April  last  the  point  was  conceded  gener- 
ally by  the  opposition  though  considered 
secondary  in  importance.  The  second 
condition  mentioned  was  not  referred  to, 
I  believe,  in  the  discussion.  If  the 
question  most  discussed  at  Joliet  were 
capable  of  a  statement  in  a  "bald  form," 
I  think  it  might  take  that  which  I 
proposed  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  divest- 
ing the  debate  of  every  chance  of  slip- 
ping off  into  side  issues.  It  was  this: 
"Does  the  study  of  a  tree  influence  the 
moral  character  of  the  student  directly 
as  does  the  story  of  George  Washing- 
ton?" The  substance  of  the  support  of 
the  affirmative  side  was  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  moral  character  in  propor- 
tion to  his  conscious  effort  and  ability 
to  hold  himself  in  harmony  with  the 
operations  of  natural  law;  that  a  study 
of  a  tree  in  a  proper  way  influences  the 
individual  in  that  direction.  The  nega- 
tive started  with  the  Kantian  assump- 
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tion  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  good 
will;  and  therefore,  that  since  a  tree 
does  not  possess  will  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered moral  in  its  influence.  Even 
admitting  the  truth  of  their  proposition 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  will  is  in- 
fluenced only  by  will\  the  world  is  full  of 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

The  debate  was  exceedingly  earnest 
but,  as  usual,  was  marked  by  the  good 
temper  and  fairness  so  characteristic  in 
the  discussions  at  these  meetings,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  much  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  subject. 

Very  truly, 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Illi7iois. 

Fellow- WORKERS: — Refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated by  vacation,  stimulated  by  at- 
tendance at  Institute  or  Summer  School, 
you  are  preparing  to  do  better  work 
than  you  have  done  before. 

In  your  seach  for  things  that  will  aid 
you,  do  not  leave  out  the  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle.  It,  too,  is  ready  for  a  new  year 
of  work.  It  has  some  age  and  exper- 
ience of  which  to  boast,  and  comes  to 
you  with  more  members,  and  a  richer 
offering  of  books,  than  at  any  time 
before. 

Course  of  Reading  for  1895-1896. 
Second  Reader  Grade. 

Price. 

Bass's  Animal  Life  $  .30 

Fairy  Tales,  Sarah  J.  Burke  30 

€yr's  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  (A  Sec- 
ond Reader)  32 

Third  Reader  Grade. 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  Mara  L. 

Pratt  40 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Lida  B.  McMurry  and 

Mary  H.  Husted  30 

Stories  of  Old  Greece,  Emma  M.  Firth  30 

Fourth  Reader  Grade. 

Ten  Boys,  Jane  Andrews  50 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Rome,  Mrs. 

Busby  45 

Stories  of  England,  Mara  L.  Pratt  40 

Oods  and  Heroes,  R.  E.  Francillon  50 

Fifth  Reader  Grade. 

Heroes  of  Asgard,  Kearny  50 

Peasant  and  Prince,  Martineau  35 

Pioneer  History  Stories,  Dr.  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murry 45 

Modern  Europe,  Fannie  E.  Coe  50 


Advanced  Grade. 

Paul  Jones,  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  80 

Fisk's  War  of  Independence  40 

Dole's  American  Citizen  90 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology  50 

Complete  set  $8.00 

For  the  benefit  of  new  teachers,  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  plans  and 
history  of  the  Circle,  some  repetition 
may  be  allowed. 

This  Circle  was  organized  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association, 
held  in  Springfield  Dec.  26-28,  1888. 

A  pupils'  reading  circle  of  two  grades 
was  arranged.  The  pupils'  reading  circle 
was  run  under  the  same  management  as 
the  teachers'  circle  up  to  Dec.  27,  1892, 
when  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
adopted  a  recommendation:  "That  the 
reading  circle  be  separated  at  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year,  June  30, 
1893,  and  that  two  distinct  circles  be 
formed,  the  Teachers'  Circle,  under  the 
management  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents' section,  and  the  Pupils'  Circle, 
under  the  management  of  the  principals' 
section. " 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  the 
two  circles  were  separated.  The  Pupils' 
Circle  was  reorgani-zed  and  the  manage- 
ment issued  its  first  circular  July  1, 
1893. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Peoria, 
March  15-16,  1895,  the  directors  adopted 
a  new  list  of  books  for  the  ensuing  year. 
These  books  are  thoroughly  reviewed  in 
a  twenty-four  page  prospectus  just  issued 
by  the  management.  This  prospectus 
is  for  free  distribution. 

For  books,  circulars,  certificates,  di- 
plomas, seals,  or  further  information  con- 
cerning the  circle,  address 

F.  A.  Kendall, 
Naperville,  111. 


A  Notable  Event. 

We  learn  on  going  to  press,  that  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly  changes  editor 
and  proprietor  with  the  July  number. 
Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  state  commissioner  of 
education,  has  assumed  control,  and  Edi- 
tor Samuel  Findley  retires.  In  a  subse- 
quent number  we  shall  speak  of  Mr. 
Findley's  services  at  length. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From  Germany. 

Leipsic,  April  12,  1895. 

Dear  Journal : 

Your  kind  invitation  is  before  me.  1 
shall  be  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  things  I  have  seen,  and  how  they 
impressed  me.  I  presume  you  would 
like  to  have  me  tell  you  of  the  German 
people,  and  their  manner  of  living;  of 
the  university,  and  of  student  life  com- 
pared to  student  life  in  our  own  country. 
Permit  me  then  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
things,  simply  as  I  have  seen  them;  to 
mention  some  of  my  experiences  in  a 
general  way  as  I  recall  them,  leaving 
you  to  make  such  comparisons  as  may 
prove  profitable,  and  to  draw  such  con- 
clusions as  the  facts  will  warrant,  whether 
they  be  in  accordance  with  our  ways  and 
views  or  not. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
seen  much  in  the  German  way  of  doing 
some  things,  that  is  not  only  worthy  of 
approval  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
but  is  worthy  of  being  copied  by  other 
countries.  One  of  the  first  things  which 
strikes  the  attention  of  a  visitor  in  a  city 
of  this  size  is  the  respect  for  authority. 
You  can  readily  see  that,  with  this  as  a 
basis,  the  control  of  the  masses  in  Ger- 
man cities  becomes  a  much  easier  matter 
than  such  control  in  cities  where  the 
masses  construe  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  mean  his  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  But  the  management  of  great 
cities  is  too  big  a  theme  for  this  letter, 
yet  a  consideration  of  German  methods 
might  not  be  out  of  place,  in  a  country 
where  such  management  is  really  becom- 
ing a  serious  question.  Leipsic  has  a 
population  of  over  400,000,  and  is  certain- 
ly well  governed.  I  can  give  but  a  brief 
description  of  the  city.  Having  passed 
through  Chicago  on  my  way,  I  am  pre- 
vented from  saying  anything  that  is  as- 
tonishing, about  the  buildings  here.  They 
are  generally  four  or  five  stories  high, 
sometimes  six,  but  not  more.  The  old 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark;  the  new 
streets,  wide  and  clean.  The  Germans 
work  very  hard  to  keep  their  cities  clean, 
and  succeed  to  such  an  extent  that  some 


of  them  are  the  cleanest  cities  in  the 
world.  Much  rain  makes  this  a  hard 
task.  Leipsic  has  many  parks  and  gar- 
dens which  the  people  use  much,  particu- 
larly on  Sunday.  The  lower  classes  have 
to  work  very  hard,  but  on  the  whole  they 
get,  by  their  sociability,  more  out  of  life 
than  the  poor  of  our  cities.  Nor  does  one 
see  here  those  extreme  cases  of  poverty, 
those  deplorable  cases  of  rags  and  filth, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  other  great  cit- 
ies of  the  world.  This  is  due,  I  think,  to 
the  fact  that  everybody  works,  I  must 
add,  particularly  the  women. 

My  "wohnung"  is  Dufours  street  7, 
II,  R.  Imagine  yourself  here  for  the  mo- 
ment and  looking  from  my  window,  Du- 
fours being  a  short  street,  and  the  street 
at  each  end  going  off  obliquely  gives  one 
a  chance  to  see  a  long  distance  in  both 
directions.  To  the  left,  only  half  a  block 
away,  is  the  little  Pleisse,  hemmed  in  by 
stone  walls  on  one  side  and  high  build- 
ings  on  the  other,  thus  looking  more  like 
a  canal  than  a  river.  Where  the  Pleisse 
turns,  you  seethe  <'Kinderteich,"  a  little 
artificial  lake  made  expressly  for  the 
children.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  skate 
in  the  winter  afternoons  free;  but  the 
river,  like  some  good  things  in  our  own 
land, has  a  "fence  around  it,"  and  one  must 
pay  to  skate  there.  Beyond  the  lake  are 
the  '  'meadows"  and  the  '  'Rennbahn  (race- 
course); and  still  beyond  these,  acres  and 
acres  of  real  woods. 

Through  this  forest,  wind  miles  and 
miles  of  gravel  paths  and  drives,  as  well 
as  the  Pleisse,  the  Elster,  and  the  Luppe. 
People  are  not  allowed  to  ramble  through 
the  woods  but  are  expected  to  keep  in 
the  paths,  though  there  are  special  places 
with  rustic  seats  and  piles  of  sand  where 
the  children  go  to  play.  Looking  up 
Dufours  street  in  the  other  direction, 
just  half  a  block  away  is  another  little 
park,  which  is  a  relief  to  the  long  lines  of 
flats  that  hem  in  the  other  streets.  The 
great  stone  tower  just  beyond  the  park 
rises  from  the  old  Schloss  Pleissenberg, 
built  by  Dietrich  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Pleissenberg,  now  the 
quarters  of   his  majesty's   troops,  has 
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many  historic  recollections,  but  that 
which  interests  us  most  is  the  great 
disputation  between  Luther  and  Eck, 
which  took  place  here  July  4-13,  1519. 
The  most  Important  consequence  of  the 
Leipsic  disputation  was  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  reformation  which  followed  the 
spread  of  this  debate.  Leipsic  once  had 
a  wall  and  a  moat  and  traces  of  these  are 
still  seen  around  the  old  Schloss  Plels- 
senberg  and  along  the  promenade. 

Only  a  block  from  the  little  park  just 
mentioned  is  the  celebrated  "Gewand- 
haus, "  the  concerts  of  which  have  been 
made  so  famous  by  the  presence  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Richard  Wag- 
ner, Schumann,  Franz  Liszt,  and  many 
other  great  composers.  The  present  con- 
ductor Is  Carl  Relnecke,  and  he  has  just 
closed  a  season  of  twenty-two  magnifi- 
cent concerts.  I  have  given  myself  the 
privilege  of  hearing  a  few  of  these.  I 
may  mention  the  fourth  because  the  solo- 
ist on  this  occasion  was  our  own  Lillian 
Nordica.  She  sang  parts  from  an  opera 
by  Grounod,  an  Aria  from  Wagner's 
Tannhauser,  and  four  little  songs,  two  in 
French,  one  in  G-erman,  and  one  in  Eng- 
lish. The  audience  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained In  their  demands  for  her  return. 
I  find  by  referring  to  my  program  that 
three  encores  followed  this  last  piece, 
and  four  or  five,  a  little  recitative  from 
"Mlgnon,"  which  came  later.  This  re- 
ceptlon  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  Americans  In  the  city  were  at  the 
concert;  but  even  the  Germans,  who  only 
admit  reluctantly  that  anything  good  can 
come  out  of  America,  joined  In  the  ap- 
plause and  were  high  in  their  praises  of 
Nordica.  The  closing  concert  came  last 
week  and  Included  the  rendering  of  Beeth- 
oven's Ninth  Symphony  by  the  orchestra, 
with  a  closing  chorus;  and  a  jubilate  for 
solos,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  ar- 
ranged from  Handel's  "Messiah."  Mag- 
nificent as  these  concerts  have  been,  they 
do  not  exceed  the  recollection  of  one  In 
our  own  auditorium  which  It  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  a  few  years  ago.  I  had 
gone  to  Chicago  to  hear  Pattl,  and  by 
good  fortune  I  had  found  a  place  beside 
President  Cook.  Together  we  followed 
the  score  of  a  duet  by  Pattl  and  Albanl. 
With  his  pencil  he  called  my  attention  to 
the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  voices 
In  respect  to  time,  a  thing  which  he  had 
labored  In  vain  to  secure,  three  years  be- 


fore, from  a  handful  of  students  strug- 
llng  with  "Italia"  and  "The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims. " 

I  get  along  remarkably  well  with  the 
German  people,  and  have  been  fortunate 
In  seeing  a  few  phases  of  German  life 
that  do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  all 
American  students.  One  of  these  was 
afforded  by  a  few  evenings  spent  with  the 
'  'Lelpzlger  Singakademle. "  Here  I  found 
about  two  hundred  young  men  and  young 
women  from  perhaps  not  the  wealthiest 
but  at  least  the  better  class  in  society. 
They  were  rehearsing  the  "Messlas, "and 
I  had  the  honor  of  an  Invitation  to  join 
in  the  rendering  In  Albert  hall.  Having 
sung  In  the  Messiah  In  America,  it  was 
only  a  question  whether  I  could  sing  the 
German  words.  These  people  were  '  'echte 
Deutsche,"  and  yet  how  like  the  same 
number  of  Americans, — at  the  rehearsals 
the  girls  whispered  about  as  much  as  the 
same  number  of  American  girls  would 
have  done,  and  the  young  men  were 
about  as  inattentive  to  the  leader's  baton 
as  a  hundred  American  boys;  but  at  the 
final  rendering  everybody  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  the  conductor  was  well 
satisfied.  To  try  to  tell  how  the  girls 
were  dressed  would  be  sure  to  get  me  into 
trouble.  I  will  only  say  that  they  were 
dressed  In  white  and  pink  and  blue;  and 
that  the  young  men  wore  black,  with 
white  gloves  and  ties.  I  believe  the 
Americans  present  criticised  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  dress,  yet  we  must 
remember  that  this  was  a  special  occasion, 
and  that  we  grant  our  American  young 
women  the  privilege  of  these  colors  at 
every  commencement.  The  "Messiah" 
is  always  grand,  but  as  I  had  been  to 
Halle,  a  few  days  before,  where  its  com- 
poser lived,  the  thoughts  of  this  visit 
gave  the  oratorio  a  new  Interest  to  me. 
The  next  night,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Paderewskl,  —  "what  shall  we 
say  of  him  that  In  any  way  brings  to  the 
mind,  the  feelings  aroused  by  his  play- 
ing!" 

But,  lest  you  think  I  am  devoting  my- 
self to  music,  instead  of  biology,  I'll 
speak  of  my  work  In  the  university, — 
only,  this  really  first-class  music  is  so 
cheap  here,  that  it  seems  wrong  to  miss 
such  as  the  Ninth  Symphony,  Nordica 
and  Paderewskl. 

I  take  fifteen  German  lectures  a  week, 
In  science;  work  five  hours  a  day  in  the 
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laboratory,  and  read  German  science 
from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  work  in  all  departmeats  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  this  being  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  German 
University  method.  There  are  three 
thousand  students  in  the  various  de- 
partments, theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy;  and  nearly  two  hundred 
lecturers  on  the  faculty.  The  students 
are  of  all  nationalities,  French  perhaps 
excepted.  Of  the  ten  men  in  the  labora 
tory  when  I  entered,  four  only  weri 
Germans,  the  other  six  represented  the 
six  countries,  Russia,  Turkey,  Holland, 
England,  America,  and  Japan.  I  find 
my  work  with  these  men  exceedingly 
pleasant.  To  work  beside  them  and 
converse  with  them  broadens  one's  view 
of  their  countries.  I  can  also  count 
among  my  acquaintances,  representa- 
tives from  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Armenia,  Australia,  and  British  India. 
Of  these  I  have  found  none  more  agree- 
able than  Mr.  Ohannes  Chatchumian 
from  Armenia,  who  has  told  me  much 
concerning  his  country  to  which  so  much 
attention  is  now  being  paid.  In  a  talk 
with  Dr.  Manuba  Miyoshi  the  Japanese, 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that, 
when  a  boy  in  Japan,  he  had  used  some 
of  the  same  school  books  I  had  used  in 
America,  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  and 
that  old  blue  speller  of  Webster's. 
Although  unable  to  converse  in  English, 
he  could  quote  from  Longfellow's  Evan- 
geline and  other  poems. 

Speaking  further  of  the  University,  I 
may  say  that  there  is  a  good  bit  of  cere- 
mony in  the  process  of  entering,  de- 
mands for  records,  credentials,  signa- 
tures, deposits  of  passports,  diplomas, 
etc.  But  when  once  enrolled,  the  student 
may  do  about  as  he  pleases  in  regard  to 
working.  He,  of  course,  takes  lectures 
in  the  department  he  has  chosen;  and 
if  that  be  in  science,  he  also  works  in 
the  laboratory;  if  in  literature,  history, 
law,  or  the  languages,  he  reads  but  does 
not  recite.  There  is  but  little  chance 
for  the  student  to  show  the  extent  of  his 
reading  and  research  till  he  comes  to 
examination.  This  he  may  prepare  to 
take  at  the  end  of  six  semesters;  but  in 
less  than  three  years,  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  faculty.  To  secure  a 
degree  the  student  must  stand  the  test 
of  an  examination  in  the  department  in 
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which  he  has  chosen  work  (a  major  and 
two  minors)  and  write  a  thesis  giving 
the  results  of  his  laboratory  work,  or 
other  original  research.  If  his  thesis  is 
accepted  and  he  passes  the  examination, 
which  is  not  the  case  always  by  any 
means,  he  must  publish  the  thesis  and 
present  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  to  the  University,  which  makes 
such  a  distribution  of  the  copies  as 
proves  valuable  to  the  student  if  his 
research  is  an  important  one.  Of 
course,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents try  the  examination,  but  they  often 
go  to  other  universities.  The  German 
students  are  exceedingly  polite.  They 
lift  their  hats  to  you;  they  always  greet 
you  with  "Guten  Morgen"  when  enter- 
ing the  room,  with  "Mahlzeit"  (blessed 
mealtime)  at  noon,  and  "Guten  Abend" 
in  the  evening.  Even  the  janitor  on 
entering  the  room  with  a  scuttle  of  coal 
never  fails  to  say  "Guten  Tag"  to  which 
every  man  in  the  room  responds. 

Young  women  are  granted  permission 
to  attend  the  lectures,  but  they  are  never 
enrolled  as  students.  They  rarely  accept 
the  privilege,  those  who  do  being 
foreigners.  Germany  insures  eight 
years  of  school  life  to  every  boy  and  girl; 
provides  for  higher  education  for  both  in 
her  gymnasiums;  but  does  not  concern 
herself  particularly  with  the  University 
education  for  women.  I  should  do  the 
University  an  injustice  if  I  spoke  of  her 
students  and  not  her  faculty.  For 
centuries,  I  may  say,  her  libraries  have 
been  collecting  books;  her  cabinets  col- 
lecting specimens,  and  her  laboratories, 
apparatus;  and  yet  her  strength  lies  in 
her  faculty.  They  are  men  at  the  head 
of  their  professions, — men  who  have 
done  an  immense  amount  of  original  in- 
vestigation. This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  three  men  with  whom  I  have  chosen 
work.  Professors  Leuckhart,  Wiedeman, 
and  Pfeffer,  as  their  published  works 
attest.  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  in 
detail  of  their  lectures,  but  the  length 
of  this  letter  does  not  permit.  Nor 
does  it  permit  me  to  speak  of  the  cus- 
toms and  manners,  the  "Vereins  and 
Mensurs"  of  the  students;  the  museums 
and  libraries,  the  green-houses  and 
botanic  gardens  of  the  University;  nor 
the  art  museums  and  music  conserva- 
tories of  the  city.  Leipsic  is  rich  in 
historic  events  and  has  oeen  the  field  of 
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many  a  battle,  of  which  none  have  a 
greater  significance  for  Europe  than 
those  of  October  14-19,  1813,  when  the 
power  and  might  of  Napoleon  I  was 
broken  by  the  united  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.  A  massive  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  Napoleon  waited 
and  watched  the  progress  of  the  battle. 
His  cocked  hat  and  sword  lie  upon  the 
stone,  but  the  French  hero  has  no  place 
on  this  German  monument.  This  victory 
gave  new  birth  to  the  flagging  powers 
of  the  German  Empire,  whose  people  to- 
day are  proud  to  say  with  their  royal 
statesman,  Bismark,  "We  Germans  fear 
God,  but  none  other  in  the  world." 
Wishing  you,  dear  Journal,  continued 
prosperity  I  am,       Most  truly, 

G.  M.  HOLFERTY. 


"Grammatical  Error." 

Mr.  Editor:  In  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal  I  notice  this  expression:  "grammati- 
cal error." 

Now,  quite  a  controversy  has  arisen  here, 
among  teachers,  as  to  the  possibility  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  grammatical  error. 

Will  you  please  to  explain  and  oblige 

A  Number  of  Teachers. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  criticism;  it 
arises  from  assuming  that  "grammati- 
cal" must  mean  according  to  grammar, 
or  the  rules  of  grammar.  But  it  may 
just  as  well  mean  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
lating to,  or  belonging  to;  hence,  an 
error  relating  to  grammar  is  a  grammat- 
ical error.  Tn  the  same  way,  we  say,  a 
historical  mistake,  a  mathematical  blun- 
der, a  judicial  crime,  etc. 


Editorial  Mention. 

We  issue  no  Journal  in  August. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Avery,  is  conductor  of  six  differ- 
ent county  institutes  in  North  Dakota. 

Michigan  will  have  another  State  Normal 
school,  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Glotfelter  will  remain  at  Atchi- 
son, Kansas;  salary,  $1500. 

Supt.  T.  W.  B.  Everhart  goes  from  Virginia, 
Illinois,  to  Havana,  Illinois,  for  next  year. 

C.  P,  Gary  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Milwaukee  has  had  his  salary  increased  $200. 

Villisca,  Iowa,  enrolled  637  pupils  last  year; 
134  in  the  high  school.    A.  F.  Burton  is  Supt. 

Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  late  supervisor  of 
schools  in  Boston,  and  an  educational  writer 
of  note,  has  recently  died. 


Commencement  exercises  at  Rice  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Paxton,  111.,  were  held  June  13th. 

Greer  college  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  has 
closed  a  prosperous  year;  more  students  have 
attended  than  ever  before. 

Ex-State  Supt.  George  W.  Winans  is  re- 
elected Supt.  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Schools, 
at  an  increase  of  $300  in  salary. 

The  high  school  in  Springfield,  111.,  grad- 
uated a  class  of  forty-five  on  June  13,  of  whom 
more  than  forty  per  cent  were  young  men. 

Prof.  II.  N.  Pearce,  of  the  Bloomingtonhigh 
school,  and  Miss  May  Tryner,  of  the  city 
schools,  were  married  July  3  in  Bloomington. 

C.  N.  Kendall,  agent  for  D,  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
in  Chicago,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  in  isTew  Haven,  Conn.,  at  a  salary  of 
$3,500. 

Guy  P.  Benton,  Ass't.  State  Supt.  of  Kansas, 
has  resigned  to  take  the  agency  of  E.  H.  But- 
ler &  Co. 

Dr.  Scheie  DeVere  has  resigned  from  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  having 
been  a  professor  in  that  Institution  for  fifty- 
one  years. 

We  learn  that  the  summer  school  at  Greer 
college,  Hoopeston,  111.,  is  a  great  success. 
The  prospects  are  bright  for  the  fall  term  of 
the  college. 

Mr.  Minard  has  resigned  the  principalship 
of  the  Maywood  schools  in  Cook  county.  111., 
and  Mr.  Adams,  the  high  school  principal, 
succeeds  him. 

The  High  school  in  Rochelle,  111.,  graduated 
a  class  of  fourteen,  this  year.  Of  this  number 
nine  are  girls.  C.  F.  Philbrook  remains  as 
superintendent. 

Supt.  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  will  con- 
duct the  Summer  Schools  at  Lake  Madison, 
South  Dakota,  from  July  9th  to  23rd;  he  will 
have  able  assistants. 

The  high  school  at  Henry,  111.,  graduated  a 
class  of  twenty-two  this  year,  including  eight 
young  men.  W.  S.  Wallace  remains  as  super- 
intendent another  year. 

Five  of  the  six  graduates  from  a  class  of  120 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  selected  to  speak 
by  their  merit  on  Decoration  day,  were  young 
women. — Kansas  Capital. 

The  National  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle 
presents  some  features  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  reading 
of  our  young  people.  Information  concerning 
this  movement  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
S.  R.  Winchell,  Evanston,  111. 

Samuel  D.  Magers,  principal  of  one  of  the 
ward  schools  in  Houston,  Texas,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school  in  that 
city,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800.  Mr.  Magers  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  Sate  Normal  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Hiram  Hadley  is  Vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  N.  Mexico,  at  Albuquerque,  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  Institution.  He  is  also  mana- 
ger of  N.  E.  A.  for  New  Mexico. 

The  high  school  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  grad- 
uated seventeen  pupils,  on  the  20th  of  June. 
There  were  twelve  girls  in  the  number.  Miss 
Mary  J.  Gillan  has  been  principal  of  this  school 
for  several  years. 

F.  N.  Tracy,  Superintendent  of  schools  of 
Kankakee,  111.,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
for  the  fifteenth  time  to  fill  that  position.  He  is 
fast  coming  to  be  a  veteran  in  one  sense,  but 
he  never  grows  old. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Dale,  one  of  the  leading  workers 
in  education  in  Indiana,  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  schools  of  Hinsdale, 
111.  He  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
teaching  force  of  this  state. 

State  Superintendent  Addison  B.  Poland,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bishop, 
June  26.  The  Journal  joins  the  large  army 
of  personal  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Poland 
in  extending  congratulations. 

Prof.  John  Hull,  former  president  of  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Carbondale,  was  mar- 
ried to  Ann  Anderson  on  June  14,  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  They  are  to  live  near  Whatcom.  The 
Journal  extends  congratulations. 

Decatur,  111.,  graduated  a  class  of  seventy-six 
from  the  high  school.  Of  this  number  fifty- 
four  are  girls.  J.  J.  Shepard  is  the  principal; 
and  E.  A.  Gastman  is  superintendent,  as  he 
has  been  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  for  the  year  just  closed  exceeds  1,600, 
this  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  over  last 
year.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  library,  for  the  next 
two  years. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  recently 
adopted  the  following  text-books,  from  the 
series  published'by  the  Werner  Co:  Columbian 
Speller,  Columbian  Elementary  and  Complete 
Arithmetics,  Ellis's  School  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Revised. 

Marietta  college,  Ohio,  is  preparing  to  offer 
eight  or  ten  courses  of  lectures  on  living  topics, 
by  eminent  lecturers,  during  the  coming  year. 
For  instance,  a  course  in  political  science  by 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden;  a  course  in  econo- 
mics, etc.,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  Terence 
V.  Powderly. 

Where  are  you  going  for  an  "outing"  this 
summer?  If  your  choice  is  not  made,  write  to 
W.  E.  Davis,  G.P.A.  of  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  Chicago,  for  information. 
That  road  will  take  you  to  some  of  the  most 
delightful  resorts  on  the  continent,  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 

Several  towns  in  California  will  build  new 
school  houses  this  year.  Prof.  Jordan  gives 
assurance  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  Le- 
land  Stanford,  jr.,  University  will  be  closed. 
The  work  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Yoder  In  the  San 


Francisco  City  Normal  school  is  highly  com- 
mended. 

We  take  the  above  notes  from  the  Pacific 
Educatioyial  Journal. 

It  is  said  that  of  the  teachers  in  Denver 
four-fifths  of  the  men  and  one-third  of  the 
women  ride  the  bicycle.  These  teachers  have 
organized  a  club  for  the  special  entertainment 
of  their  fellow  teachers  who  are  cyclists. 
They  will  have  a  headquarters  at  the  High 
School  building,  and  will  arrange  for  delight- 
ful trips  to  points  both  near  and  distant. 

The  teachers  of  Colorado  are  following  the 
good  example  of  California,  in  enrolling  a 
large  local  membership  of  the  N.  E,  A.,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting.  Many  who  cannot 
attend  the  sessions  enroll  as  members,  and 
thus  secure  the  volume  of  "Proceedings."  In 
1888,  the  enrollment  in  California  reached 
about  4,000. 

Supt.  Hornberger,  of  Norfolk,  Neb.,  has 
been  chosen  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Pekin^  111.  He  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  as  Superintendent  of  schools  of 
Norfolk,  where  he  has  been  for  five  years. 
The  Journal  welcomes  him  to  the  State,  and 
trusts  that  Pekin  will  return  to  her  old  time 
influence  in  the  educational  thought  and  pro- 
gress of  the  country  under  his  leadership. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  by  the  teachers  attending  the  I.  S.  N. 
U.  Institute,  held  in  Normal,  111.,  May  27  to 
June  14,  1895: 

Whereas,  The  President  and  Faculty  of 
the  I.  S.  N.  U.  have  kindly  opened  the  doors 
of  the  institution  to  the  teachers  of  the  state 
in. a  three  weeks'  Institute,  gratuitously,  and 
have  arranged  their  class  work  and  lectures 
for  our  convenience  and  benefit; 

Whereas,  They  have  given  us  access  to  the 
library,  museum,  and  other  equipments  of  the 
institution  and  permitted  us  to  visit  the  Model 
School  and  aided  us  in  observing  the  excellent 
work  done  there; 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  high  appreci- 
ation of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  us  and 
return  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That,  in  partial  return  for  these 
favors  we  will  adopt  the  excellent  methods 
and  practices  here  shown  us  as  far  as  practic- 
able in  our  future  work. 

Resolved,  That,  feeling  the  greater  need  of 
better  qualified  teachers,  and  believing  this 
Institute,  and  the  one  previously  held,  have 
done  much  in  this  cause  we  earnestly  desire 
its  continuance  from  year  to  year. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 
and  to  the  Public  School  Journal  for  early 
publication.  E.  F.  Colwell, 

Sara  J.  Porter, 
Mary  W.  Merriam. 

Committee. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Den- 
ver, it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  "round-table"  of 
science  teachers,  and  perhaps  to  organize  a 
department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  All  teachers  of 
science  are  invited  to  be  present,  and  to  "bring 
for  exhibition,  any  novel  material  in  the  way 
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of  new  apparatus,  charts,  methods,  etc." 
Notice  of  an  intention  to  be  present  should  be 
sent  to  the  local  committee  consisting  of 
Charles  Skeele  Palmer  of  Boulder  and  others. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  commencement  of  the 
Indiana  University  was  held  June  19.  This 
institution  has  come  to  hold  a  high  rank 
throughout  the  country.  Its  faculty  is  fully 
alive  to  the  educational  movements  of  the  time 
and,  in  fact,  is  fast  taking  a  prominent  position 
in  leading  them.  When  the  higher  institutions 
take  an  active  leadership  in  educational  reform 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  public  schools 
will  catch  the  spirit.  In  times  past  reforms 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  lower  schools. 

A  pupil  on  being  asked  by  the  teacher  why  he 
had  thrown  a. paper  wad  in  his  class,  replied: 
"Oh,  it  seemed  to  worry  her  so, we  can't  help  it." 
Well,  there  is  human  nature,  for  you;  that 
boy  was  by  no  means  a  sinner  above  all  other 
sinners.  And,  yet  if  "she"  only  had  love 
enough  in  her  heart,  good  sense  enough  in  her 
head,  and  tact  enough  in  her  ways,  she  could 
probably  bring  that  young  reprobate  to  such 
loyalty  to  her,  in  three  months,  that  he  would 
serve  her  with  all  the  faithfulness  of  a  knight 
in  the  days  of  chivalry. 

Miss  M.  Ellen  Duffy,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  prepared,  and  is  about  to  publish,  a  book 
entitled  "Educo,  The  Teacher's  Duty  and  the 
Mother's  Aid."  Miss  Duffy,  who  writes  under 
the  pen-name  of  "Ruth  Reed,"  was  a  student 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
several  years  ago;  she  is  now  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Portland.  We  have  read 
the  manuscript  of  the  new  book;  it  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  presenting  the  idea  of  captur- 
ing the  child  through  his  emotions,  and  the 
idea  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  mothers. 
The  author  tells  clearly  how  this  can  be  done, 
writing,  as  we  take  it,  out  of  her  own  personal 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  schools  of  different 
grades. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  will  issue  a  series  of  English  Classics 
this  year,  edited  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Carpenter,  of 
Columbia  College.  The  series  is  designed 
especially  to  aid  candidates  in  meeting  the 
new  entrance  requirements  of  American 
colleges. 

The  cut  in  the  Seattle  Schools,  as  per  the 
Board's  last  action,  lowers  teachers'  salaries 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  has  been  made 
with  a  view  to  economy. — Washington  Educa- 
tional Review. 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

Psychological  Development  of  Expression,  by 
Mary  A.  Blood  and  Ida  M.  Riley.  This  series 
of  neat  books  include  four  numbers,  averaging 
about  150  pages  each.  They  consist  almost 
wholly  of  selections  for  reading,  compiled  by 
the  managers  of  the  "Columbia  School  of 
Oratory,"  in  Chicago.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  this  school  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  its  aim  is  not  simply  to 
make  "elocutionists."  The  plan  is  to  work 
from  within,  outward;  and,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  this  plan,  that  these  readers  have  been 
prepared.    The  selections  are  classified  with 


reference  to  developing  Thought,  Emotion  and 
Will,  in  their  consecutive  order.  They  are 
well  chosen,  from  Shakespeare,  Browning, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  George  Eliot,  Low  Wallace, 
Ruskin,  and  other  standard  authors;  there  is 
no  trash.  The  books  are  finely  printed,  and 
tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  We  take  it  that 
they  were  prepared  primarily  for  the  au- 
thors' own  use  in  their  institution;  but  they 
are  just  as  available  for  other  teachers,  in 
other  schools. 

We  see  it  stated  that  President  , 

of  the  State  University  in  ,  "has  been 

east  looking  for  new  members  of  the  faculty, 
to  fill  vacancies."  Well,  what  is  the  matter 
with  that?  Nothing,  if  he  knew  where  he 
could  get  better  teachers  in  the  east  than  he 
could  get  in  the  west.  But,  if  like  many 
others,  he  supposed  that  the  east  is  the  only 
part  of  the  country  where  good  teachers  can 
be  found,  he  needs  to  be  instructed  in  the 
matter. 

ANNOTATED  CORRELATION  REPORT. 

Send  20  cents  to  the  Public-School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  for  our  annotated 
edition  of  this  report.  It  is  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  contains  96  pages.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Nicholas  Murry  Butler,  president 
of  the  N.E.A.  and  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review:  Columbia  University,  } 

New  York,  June  24,  1895.  \ 

I  have  received  your  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's 
report  on  the  correlation  of  studies,  and  have 
read  your  notes  with  great  interest.  They  are 
admirable  in  every  way,  and  I  only  wish  that 
there  were  more  of  them.  Your  treatment  of 
the  main  arguments  of  this  now  celebrated  re- 
port greatly  increases  its  value  as  subject 
matter  for  study  and  discussion  at  teachers' 
meetings  and  associations.  Your  impartial  an- 
notations illustrate  anew  the  value  of  the  at- 
titude indicated  in  Horace's  line: 

"Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri." 

Yours  sincerely, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

The  most  charming  Summer  Resorts,  of 
which  there  are  over  three  hundred  choice 
locations,  are  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R'y.  Nearly  all  are 
located  on  or  near  lakes  which  have  not  been 
fished  out.  These  resorts  are  easily  reached 
by  railway  and  range  in  variety  from  the  "full 
dress  for  dinner"  to  the  flannel-shirt  costume 
for  every  meal. 

The  public  school  commencement  at  Peru, 
Ind.,  was  held  June  22  and  there  was  only  one 
"boy  graduate"  and  eighteen  girls,  and  this  one 
boy  is  one  of  your  studious  subscribers — Andrew 
Jackson  Redmon.  This  modern  model  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  done  a  herculean  task  very 
few  ever  undertake.  He  taught  school  in  the 
country,  going  and  coming  daily  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  on  foot,  "bike,"  and  carriage,  more 
often  afoot  and  alone,  his  walk  each  day  aver- 
aging from  nine  to  fourteen  miles.  Hustling 
through  and  reaching  the  city,  he  would  take 
his  lessons  in  erudition,  a  mere  halt  for  tea, 
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and  away  to  Night  School.  Thus  he  has 
labored  through  the  state's  course  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class.  His 
clerical  and  classical  cast  of  contour  and  bear- 
ing wins  universal  approval  and  approbation. 
His  strong  reasoning  powers,  ready,  retentive 
memory,  most  vivid  and  minutely  descriptive 
imagination,  prompt  expression,  intense  and 
carefully  considerate  excitability  of  tempera- 
ment has  made  him  a  desirable  pupil,  friend, 
teacher,  and  associate.  His  reliable  judgment, 
faithfulness  to  the  most  careful  degree,  and 
considerate  sensitiveness  and  conscientious 
goodness  win  him  merited  favor  everywhere. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  approval  of  one 
who  will  labor  and  achieve  what  he  has  done, 
nor  does  he  stop  here,  he  is  going  to  collesre. 


Teachers'    Examination    Questions  for 
Indiana. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Define  the  human  will.  What  is  the  difference  be 
tween  a  volition  and  a  desire? 

2.  If  an  individual  were  not  free  in  his  moral  decisions 
would  he  be  responsible  for  his  acts?  Explain? 

3.  "Appetite  is  the  will's  solicitor,  but  the  will  is  the 
appetite's  controller."  Hooker.  What  important  ethical 
doctrine  is  here  expressed? 

4.  I>eline  a  good  moral  act;  a  bad  moral  act. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  a  neutral  act,  that  is,  an  act  that 
has  no  clear  moral  quality. 

6.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relation  of  clear 
moral  perception  to  right  moral  action? 

1.  What  opportunities  does  the  school  offer  for  giving 
the  child  correct  ideas  of  individual  possession  or  owner- 
ship? 

8.  Do  you  believe  in  giving  systematic  moral  instruction 
in  the  school?   Give  your  reasons. 

9.  How  could  the  virtues  of  truthfulness  and  honesty 
be  taught  in  the  school? 

10.  What  phases  of  school  work  appeal  most  directly  to 
the  will  of  the  child? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  will  is  the  self  consciously  working 
for  the  attainment  of  an  end,  A  volition  is  a 
purposeful  act.  A  desire  is  a  feeling  of  want 
plus  the  belief  that  it  can  be  satisfied. 

2.  He  would  not  for  the  reason  that  if  he  is 
not  free  his  acts  are  not  his  own,  but  another's. 

3.  That  man  can  dismiss  Satan  without 
thanks  when  he  is  ofifered  the  world  for  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites. 

4.  (1)  An  act  performed  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  duty.  (2.)  An  act  performed  in 
disregard  to  these  commands. 

5.  Taking  a  stroll,  or  conversing  with  a 
friend. 

6.  The  relation  of  dependence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former. 

7.  About  as  many  as  home  life. 

8.  No.  It  is  apt  to  be  a  purely  intellectual 
exercise. 

9.  By  teaching  the  children  to  practice 
them. 

10.  School  government. 


READING. 

A  few  years  since,  passing  a  summer  and  autumn  in 
Switzerland,  my  attention  was  strongly  attracted  to  the 
practical  sense  and  thorough-going  democracy  of  its 
governments,  both  federal  and  cantonal.  I  called  one 
day  upon  the  United  States  minister  in  Berne,  and  he 
expressed  to  me  the  same  opinion  which  I  had  formed 
of  the  Swiss  institutions,  saying:  "This  is  the  most 
democratic  government  in  the  world."  These  honest 
children  of  the  mountains,  the  countrymen  of  William 
Tell  and  Arnold  Winkleried,  founded  the  oldest  of 
modern  republics,  and  founded  it  without  one  lingering 


trace  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy  left  in  its  institutions. 
— Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory. 

1.  How  would  you  bring  out  the  definition  of  thorough- 
going, cantonal,  democratic,  monarchy,  and  aristocracy? 

2.  Who  were  William  Tell  and  Arnold  Winkleried? 

3.  In  what  ways  would  you  use  the  selectioa  for  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  to  your  pupils? 

4.  Explain  some  of  the  rules  for  punctuation  and  cap- 
italization illustrated  herein. 

5.  How  would  you  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  the 
County  Superintendent  that  you  understand  the  principles 
of  good  reading? 

6.  Your  pupils  having  begun  the  study  of  a  new  reading 
lesson,  what  is  your  duty  as  the  teacher? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  the  utility  of  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
in  the  public  schools? 

2.  What  distinctions  are  to  be  made  in  the  use  of  the 
pronouns,  who,  which,  and  that?  What  distinctions  be- 
tween the  auxiliaries,  shall  and  will? 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  200  words  out- 
lining a  course  in  Language  and  Grammar  for  tbe  com- 
mon schools,  giving  your  ideas  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  for  each  grade. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a.)  The  study  of  the  sentence  makes  the 
learner  acquainted  with  his  thinking  process. 
It  is  psychological  study,  {h.)  It  gives  the 
training  needed  to  determiae  the  correct 
forms  of  sentences. 

2.  There  is  no  invariable  rule.  That  and 
who  may  be  used  interchangeably.  Which 
does  not  generally  relate  to  persons  in  modern 
English. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  would  you  observe  in  the  character  of  the  veg- 
etation in  making  an  ascent  of  a  mountain  in  the  torrid 
zone? 

2.  What  emphasis  would  you  place  on  the  teaching  of 
the  geography  of  Indiana?  Why? 

3.  Give  the  chief  exports  of  Japan.    Of  China. 

4.  How  may  newspapers  be  made  useful  in  the  teaching 
of  geography. 

h.  State  the  location  of  the  S'andwich  Islands.  What  is 
their  importance  to  the  United  States? 

6.  Name  two  classes  of  islands  and  give  the  theory  of 
their  formation. 

7.  Name  three  important  seaports  of  the  United  States, 
and  state  what  is  exported  from  each. 

8.  Of  what  value  are  relief  maps  in  the  teaching  of 
geography? 

9.  Describe  briefly  the  drainage  of  North  America. 

10.  What  would  you  consider  the  logical  order  in  teach- 
ing physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography? 
Why? 


ANSWERS. 

1.  One  would  pass  rapidly  through  the  vege- 
tation of  the  different  zones. 

2.  In  so  far  as  practicable  it  is  well  to  use 
the  topography  of  one's  own  state  in  teaching 
the  different  geographical  types  or  forms. 

4.  By  locating  the  events  described  in  it. 

5.  It  is  not  settled  that  they  are  of  any 
value  to  the  United  States,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  owned  by  any  one  of  the  great  powers. 

6.  The  continental  island  was  once  a  part  of 
the  continent  from  which  it  has  become 
separated  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
Volcanic  islands  are  the  result  of  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  in  the  sea. 

8.  They  give  the  child  some  notion  of  the 
relief  of  a  continent  from  which  he  can  see 
the  reasons  for  many  geographical  facts. 

10.  The  order  given  in  the  question.  Physi- 
cal geography  accounts  for  the  surface, 
mathematical  geography  accounts  for  climate, 
and  political  geography  depends  upon  these. 
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1.  The  nee  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  food  hns  had 
what  efEect  upon  civilization? 

'■I.  What  is  meant  by  the  "free  coinage  of  silver?" 
What  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure? 

3.  What  distinguishes  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  that  of  the  governments  of  Europe? 

4.  Discuss  the  character  of  any  president  from  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  Buchanan,  writing  not  less  than  200 
words  and  citing  authorities  for  your  facts  and  judg- 
ments. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  has  promoted  it  in  so  far  as  it  has  com- 
pelled industry  and  agriculture  and  caused 
interchange  of  this  product  for  others 
among  the  people. 

2.  (a.)  The  privilege  of  having  silver  bullion 
coined  into  money  to  any  extent  the  owner 
may  desire,  (b.)  That  is  what  the  politician 
would  give  his  fortune  to  know. 

3.  The  difference  of  location  is  the  chief 
cause  of  any  different  foreign  policy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Imagine  yourself  before  a  class  with  the  eye  of  an  ox 
in  one  hand  and  a  sharp-bladed  knife  in  the  other.  Dis- 
sect in  imagination  this  eye.  and  write  what  you  would 
likely  say  to  your  pupils  during  the  talk  that  would  natur- 
ally follow. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  commission  merchant  sold  coffee  for  me  and  re 
mitted  $1,960,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  2  per 
cent.   What  is  the  value  of  the  coflEee? 

2.  Numbers  are  classified  as:  (a)  Prime  or  composite: 
(b)  odd  or  even;  (c)  simple  or  compound.  State  basis  of 
classification  in  each  case. 

3.  Illustrate  your  method  of  teaching  long  division. 

4.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  64.85. 

5.  A  can  mow  of  a  field  in  6  days ;  B  can  mow  %  of  it 
in  4  days.    How  long  will  it  take  both  to  mow  it? 

6.  Two  carpenters  build  a  house  for  82,751.  They  ..'ex- 
pend $1,215  for  material;  one  of  them  works  32  days  of 
10  hours  each,  the  other  21  days  of  8  hours  each.  How 
much  should  each  receive? 

7.  lin  vest  $39,900  in  6  per  cent  at  95.  What  is  my  in- 
come? 

8.  What  per  cent  of  %  is  .875? 

ANSWERS. 

These  questions  can  be  easily  answered  by 
reference  to  a  text-book. 


RUSKIN'S  ESSAYS. 

1.  What  is  the  theme  of  Qui  Judicatis  Terram? 

2.  What  does  Ruskin  set  forth  as  the  first  object  of  all 
work? 

3.  How  would  Ruskin  have  us  determine  the  true  rela- 
tions between  countries? 

4.  Give  Ruskin's  thoughts  concerning  wages. 

5.  Discuss  "The  flowing  of  streams  to  these  is  a  partial 
image  of  the  action  of  wealth." 

6.  "Government  and  co  operation  are  in  all  things  the 
laws  of  life."   Discuss  briefly. 


Periodicals. 

T/ie  'New  Education  for  June,  published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  presents  a  very  neat 
appearance  and  contains  several  articles  of 
general  interest  to  teachers.  Of  course,  ad- 
vertising their  wares  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  publishers;  but  the  paper  has  a  value  to 
teachers  beyond  what  it  tells  about  the  publi- 
cations of  the  publishers. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  is  a  new  venture  in  place  of  the  Oolden 


Era.  Its  appearance  is  pleasing,  and  it  con- 
tains a  good  amount  of  excellent  matter.  Yet 
one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  faith  or  temerity 
that  will  venture  another  craft  on  the  sea  of 
educational  journalism.  It  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  at  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Child-Study  Monthly,  W.  O.  Krohn, 
editor,  Werner  &  Co.,  publishers,  Vol.  1,  No. 
1,  $1.00  per  year.  The  first  number  of  this 
magazine  has  a  good  appearance,  and  contains 
articles  of  interest.  The  field  is  a  new  one, 
and  the  paper  may  be  made  of  great  value  to 
both  parents  and  teachers;  but,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  result,  it  needs  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  parents  aud  teachers. 

The  Young  People's  Magazine,  Boston,  $1.00 
a  year.  The  issue  for  June,  Vol.  1.  No.  7,  is 
an  exceedingly  attractive  specimen,  fresh  and 
bright  in  appearance,  filled  with  good  matter, 
and  richly  illustrated  with  good  pictures. 
Teachers  will  be  specially  interested  in  the 
article  on  the  "Boston  School  Eegiment 
Parade,"  and  the  article  descriptive  of  two 
public  schools  in  Brookline,  a  suburb  of 
Boston. 

The  Hesperian,  Vol,  1,  No.  4,  published  in 
St.  Louis  at  50  cents  a  year,  is  a  very  neat 
Literary  Magazine  of  about  40  pages.  The 
editor  does  not  seem  to  share  the  admiration 
of  many  people  for  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  Miss  Eepplier,  Mrs.  Linn 
Linton,  The  Forum,  the  North  Afnerican  Re- 
view, several  prominent  literary  men  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  nor  for  some  of  the 
most  prominent  "female  reformers."  Well, 
people  will  differ. 


Amon^  the  Books. 

Number  78  of  the  Riverside  Series,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
with  notes  and  annotations.  It  is  a  double 
number. 

Animal  Life  on  the  Olobe  is  a  very  attractive 
little  book  of  147  pages,  richly  illustrated  with 
good  pictures.  The  little  folks  will  get  from 
it,  both  instruction  and  pleasure.  Boston 
School  Supply  Co. 

Home-Made  Apparatus,  by  Prof.  John  F. 
Woodhull,  New  York.  Price,  forty-five  cents. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  This  little  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  physiology. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  for  the  Dissection  of  the 
Cat,  by  Frederick  P.  Gorham,  A.M.,  and  Ralph 
W.  Tower,  A.M.,  instructors  in  biology  in 
Brown  University,  is  published  by  Scribner's 
Sons.  Students  of  anatomy  and  biology  will 
find  this  text,  with  its  numerous  illustrative 
cuts  and  diagrams,  a  practical  guide. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A. 
M.  Ginn  &  Co.,  190  pages;  mailing  price  35 
cents.  This  neat  little  book  is  occupied  almost 
wholly  with  problems;  many  of  them  are  very 
ingenious,  and  they  will  furnish  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  pupils  considerably  advanced.  The 
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treatment  of  fractions  and  percentage  is  cal- 
culated to  obviate  much  of  the  difficulty  which 
students  commonly  find  in  dealing  with  those 
subjects. 

Longman's  ''Ship''  Literary  Readers  are,  as 
their  name  implies,  Readers.  They  contain  no 
directions  to  teachers,  rules  for  emphasis, 
phonetic  charts,  or  anything  else  but  reading 
and  spelling  lessons.  The  books  have  a  bright, 
cheery  look,  and  are  fully  illustrated.  Much 
of  the  matter  relates  to  natural  objects,  plants, 
and  animals,  and  very  little  of  it  can  be  found 
in  any  other  school  readers.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co,  New  York,  publishers. 

Persimmons,  a  story  for  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  who  have  not  forgotten  their 
school  days,  by  A.  C.  Butler,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Kewanee,  111.,  102  pages,  paper  cover. 
Persimmons  is  the  nickname  of  Ben,  whose 
"evolution"  the  book  sets  forth;  nor  is  his  sis- 
ter Hannah  overlooked,  who  was  herself  no 
mean  factor  in  Ben's  evolution.  We  took  up 
and  opened  the  book  chiefly  on  account  of  our 
interest  in  the  author;  but  we  read  it  all  be- 
fore we  put  it  down.  The  story  is  interesting. 
It  has  no  moral  at  the  end;  but  it  has  morals 
all  the  way,  for  boys  and  girls,  -and  not  a  few 
for  men  and  women,  besides  many  that  are 
especially  pertinent  to  school  teachers  and 
their  work. 

A  New  Book  on  Physiological  Psychology. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  state  univer- 
sities of  the  country  are  seeking,  more  and 
more,  their  presidents  from  among  the  scien- 
tists, and  those  in  sympathy  with  Spencerian 
philosophy,  and  that  the  chairs  of  psychology 
in  these  institutions  are  being  filled  by  physi- 
ological psychologists.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  has  just  employed  a  student  from 
Clark  University  for  her  chair  of  pedagogy. 
The  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  have 
filled  their  chairs  of  psychology  from  the  same 
source.  Leland  Stanford  has  done  the  same— 
which  naturally  would  be  expected  in  that  case. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  trend  in  educa- 
tion is  toward  the  scientific  method  of  inresti- 
gating  all  subjects. 

We  have  been  looking  through  a  new  and 
valuable  book,*  written  and  compiled  by  Prof. 
Krohn,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  that  ap- 
proaches the  study  of  psychology  from  the 
physiological  end.  This  is  done  in  a  very  clear 
and  familiar  style,  the  first  176  pages  being 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  locating  of  the  different 
senses  in  different  portions  of  the  brain.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  contents  of  children's 
minds  in  the  first  grade,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  possessions  of  children  in  Boston  and  Kan- 
sas City.  The  negro  children  in  Kansas  City 
seem  to  have  a  richer  fund  of  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  this  test,  than  the  white  children  in 
either  city;  and  Boston  is  far  behind  Kansas 
City  in  the  mental  possessions  of  first  grade 
children.  But  this  chapter  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
suggestion  that  the  teacher  should  find  out 
"where  the  child  is  at"  before  beginning  to 
teach  him. 

With  the  chapter  on  attention,  page  221,  the 
book  begins  the  study  of  psychology  proper. 
*PabIi8hed  by  the  Werner  Company,  Chicago. 


This  is  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  book  purely 
upon  the  basis  of  introspection,  illustrated  by 
the  observed  acts  of  children. 

The  essential  element  in  any  discussion  of 
mind  is  found  in  the  treatment  it  makes  of  the 
will.  This  volume  steers  clear  of  any  dis- 
tinctly stated  doctrine  of  the  will,  but  the  fun- 
damental assumption  apparent  in  every  phase 
of  the  discussion  is  that  the  self  is  something 
other  than  the  brain,  and  initiates  directive 
power,  and  is  not  merely  a  function  of  the 
physical  organism.  A  human  being  is  energy, 
having  the  double  aspect  of  body  and  mind; 
one  phase  of  this  activity  is  consciousness,  and 
another  is  that  mode  of  motion  we  call  body. 
Physiological  psychology  emphasizes  the  body 
aspect,  and  introspective  psychology  makes 
prominent  the  phase  of  consciousness.  So  long 
as  the  physiological  psychologists  write  from 
this  basis  they  will  be  helpful  to  education.  It 
is  when  they  make  the  "brain  think" — that  is, 
make  thought  a  form  of  motion  of  the  cells  in 
the  nervous  system — that  education  can  dis- 
miss them  from  her  corps  of  assistants. 

A  Manual  of  Pedagogics,  by  Daniel  Putnam, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  school.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. ;  330  pages;  price  $1.50.  In  this 
book.  Professor  Putnam  has  produced  a  plain 
statement  of  the  principles  based  upon  psy- 


For  Brain  Workers,  the  Weak  and 
Debilitated. 

Horsford's   Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best- 
Remedy  for  reHeving  Mental  and 
Nervous  Exhaustion;  and  where 
the  system  has  become  debilitated 
by  disease,  it  acts  as  a  general 
tonic  and  vitalizer,  affording  sus- 
tenance to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  says:  have  met  with  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspep- 
sia and  general  derangement  of  the  cere- 
bral and  nervous  systems,  causing  debility 
and  exhaustion. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
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Chicago  Kindergarten  College 


Mrs.  J.  N.  CRoueB,         Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Director.  Principal. 

The  work  of  the  College  is  divided  into  the  follof^ing 
departments:  Teachers'  Department— Central  Classes, 
Freshman,  Junior,  Senior,  Normal.  Branch  Classes. 
Mothers'  Department— Central  Classes,  Local  Branch 
Classes,  District  Branch  Classes.  Primary  Department. 
Publication  Department.  Literary  Department.  Philan- 
thropic Department.   Special  Lecture  Courses. 


Convocation  of  Nlottiers 

Sept.  24th,  25th  and  26th. 

College  Reopens  Sept.  30. 

For  further  information  address 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 

10  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


chology,  which  should  guide  teachers  in  their 
work.  Purposely,  he  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided  technical  terms  and  abstruse  state- 
ments. The  book  contains  fifteen  chapters; 
and  at  the  close  of  each  is  a  list  of  references 
to  other  books  treating  of  the  same  topics, 
which  the  reader  is  advised  to  consult.  This 
is  a  valuable  feature,  as  the  references  are 
specific.  The  last  two  chapters  treat  of  child 
study,  making  suggestions  and  giving  results 
from  various  sources.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  elementary  instruction;  and  teachers 
of  the  lower  grades  who  make  a  careful  study 
of  this  feature  of  the  Manual  will  find  them- 
selves well  grounded  in  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The  book  has  a  good  index,  and  it  will 
be  very  helpful  to  such  teachers  as  will  give  it 
a  careful  study. 

Number  76,  of  the  Riverside  Series,  contains 
Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality, and  about  forty  other  short  poems  of 
his.  Number  77,  of  the  same  series,  includes 
The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  about  forty 
other  short  poems  by  Burns.  Each  book  con- 
tains, as  usual,  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  and  some  explanatory  notes. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
School  System,  by  George  H.  Martin,  is 
number  XXIX  of  Appleton's  "International 
Educational  Series" — price  SI. 50.  This  is  an  at- 
tractive volume  of  284  pages;  it  shows  extended 
and  careful  research  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
It  tells,  in  a  clear  and  concise  way,  the  story 
of  the  school  system  of  the  Bay  state  from  the 
beginning.  It  does  more  than  that,  it  includes 
a  view  of  the  conditions  in  England  and  other 
European  countries,  which  did  so  much  to 
originate  and  to  shape  the  schools  of  New 
England.  The  story  is  especially  interesting, 
of  course,  to  one  who  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  schools  of  the  state;  but  it  is  of  great  value 
to  any  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  problems 
of  popular  education,  and  desires  to  know  how 
American  schools  have  grown  up  in  the  past. 


and  what  they  promise  for  the  future.  There 
is  matter  here  that  is  of  great  importance  to 
students  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
Normal  schools  in  this  country.  Teachers  in 
the  West  who  are  interested  in  the  living  ques- 
tion of  district  versus  township  control  of 
schools  will  find  in  this  book  something  of  great 
interest  and  value. 


For  Sale  or  Lease. 

Hotel  Riverview 

KANKAKEE,  ILL. 

This  well  and  widely  known  hotel,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kankakee  River,  56  miles 
south  of  Chicago,  is  offered 

For  Sale  or  For  Lease 
For  a  Term  of  Years 
On  Favorable  Terms. 

The  hotel  is  in  perfect  condition,  is  com- 
pletely and  handsomely  furnished,  all  of  its 
appointments  being  strictly  first-class.  Arte- 
sian and  mineral  water  on  the  grounds,  to- 
gether with  seven  acres  of  lawn  and  grove. 
Sewerage  and  drainage  unequalled.  The  Riv- 
erview is 

WELL  ADAPTED  FOR  EITHER 

Hotel,  College,  Young  Ladies'  Seminary, 
Military  Academy  or  Sanitarium 

Purposes.  For  further  particulars,  address  or 
apply  to 

JEWETT  WILCOX, 

Care  of  I.  C.  Railroad,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
or  EMERY  COBB, 

KANKAKEE,  ILL. 


Vacation  Books 

For 

Live  Teachers. 


Elementary  Exercises  in  Botany,  by  Charles  E. 
Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska;  editor  of  De- 
partment Botany,  Johnson  Cyclopedia.  Price 
25c. 

Questions  on  the  Art  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  L.  A. 

Sherman,  University  of  Nebraska,  author  of 
Analytics  of  Literature,  Questions  in  Hamlet,  , 
Cymbeline,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  Othello.    The  five  for  35c. 


Address  J.  H.  Miller,  Publisher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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K  Teachers!  H 
K  Superintendents!  n 

I  School  Officers!  | 

^  ^OU  are  looking  for  the  Best  Text  Boohs  for  your  schools.  HAVE  YOU  M 
}^  EXAMINED  OURS  ?    They  are  the  exponents  of  the  ripest  wisdom, 

scholarship,  and  experience  of  eminent  and  successful  educators.    They  embody  54 
the  most  progressive  educational  thought  and  the  most  approved  methods  of 
5^  instruction.    YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  NOT  TO  KNOW  THEM.  SS 

5{  WE  INSTANCE  A  FEW  OF    THE  MANY  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  TESTED  AND  ACCEPTED. 

K  Tie  Normal  Music  Course.  §  The  World  and  its  People  Series  of  VL 

X  The  Normal  Course  in  Reading,  Spell-  Geographical  Eeaders— St 
M    ing,  Number,  English.  §  The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiol-  VL 

St  The  Normal  Reyiew  System  of  Writing,  S  ogles.  5< 
55    both  Slanting  and  Vertical  Copies,    g  Elements  of  Civil  Government- 

state  eds. 

55  ■  •  •  •   SEND  FOR  OUR  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  LIST.  

\0  Our  Educational  Catalogue  for  1895,  giving  fvU  description  of  all  ovr  jjttllications,  mailed  free. 

P\   THE  NEW  EDUCATION  for  June,  l895,uHl  he  fwnishedfreeto  educators. 

3  SILVER.  BURDETT  &  GO..  PubllSliers.  S2I.^?Skk,  PBfSS^Ep%.A.  C 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  brougbtout 
a  little  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  edited  by 
Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  that  will  be  much 
sought  after  by  those  for  whom  it  is  written. 
It  is  entitled  "Four  Years  of  Novel  Reading," 
and  is  an  account  of  an  ex  perimentin  popular- 
izing the  study  of  fiction. 

Prof.  Moulton  writes  an  introduction  on 
"The  Study  of  Fiction."  In  his  defense  of  fic- 
tion he  says: 

"Fiction  is  objectionable,  then,  because  it  is 
'made  up.'  Now,  those  who  object  most 
strongly  are  profound  admirers  of  physical 
science.  But  are  not  the  experiments  of  the 
man  of  science  all  ''made  up"?  and  does  not 
their  whole  valae  consist  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  artificial  substitutes  of  the  investigator  or 
expositor,  for  actualities  of  nature  that  could 
not  serve  his  purpose?  We  are  to  be  taught 
the  behavior  of  two  gases  when  they  meet.  If 
our  teacher  is  to  be  limited  to  the  phenomena 
as  they  actually  are  found  in  nature,  he  must 
convey  his  audience  perhaps  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  the  interior  of  a  floating  cloud; 
when  he  has  got  them  there  the  process  in 
question  is  so  intermingled  with  other  processes 
that  none  but  the  trained  observer  could  tell 
what  was  going  on.  Instead  of  this  he 'makes 
up'  an  experiment.  He  fetches  each  of  the 
gases  away  from  all  that  in  actual  nature 
would  surround  them;  he  locks  them  up,  most 
unnaturally,  in  separate  retorts  until  he  is 


ready;  instead  of  waiting  for  a  real  (  hange  of 
weather,  he  most  artificially  brings  them  to- 
gether by  a  spark  from  a  manufactured  bat- 
tery; and  in  an  instant  a  truth  is  grasped  by 
the  simplest  student  which  the  cumbrous  and 
involved  processes  of  unassisted  nature  would 
have  taken  years  to  demonstrate,  and  even  in 
years  demonstrated  only  1o  the  skilled  ob- 
server. 

"Now,  fiction  is  the  experimental  side  of 
human  science.  Literature,  we  know,  is  the 
criticism  of  life.  But  such  branches  of  litera- 
ture as  history  and  biography  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage, because  tjaey  must,  like  the  mere  ob- 
server of  physical  nature,  coEfine  their  critical 
survey  to  what  has  actually  happened.  The 
poet  and  novelist  can  go  far  beyond  this. 
They  can  reach  the  very  heart  of  things  by 
contriving  human  experiments;  setting  up, 
however  artificially,  the  exact  conditions  and 
surroundings  that  will  give  a  vital  clearnessto 
their  truth.  Physical  science  stood  still  for 
ages  while  its  method  was  limited  to  actual  ob- 
servation of  nature;  it  commenced  its  rapid 
advance  when  modern  times  invented  the  idea 
of  experiment.  It  is  similarly  not  surprising 
that  the  literature  of  humanity  should  have 
failed  to  make  itself  felt  upon  the  modern  mind 
while  directors  of  education  granted  dignity 
only  to  the  records  of  fact.  "When  educaticn 
begins  to  give  proper  prominence  to  the  ex- 
perimental exposition  of  life  which  we  call 
fiction,  the  humanities  may  be  expected  to 
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PRESS   The  Model  Music  Course 


A  NATURAL  SYST 

NSTRUCTION  S 
PREPARED  FOR 


'Bk  StndyofMnslc  in  Public  Schools 

Based  upon  the  principles  of  Vocal  Music  and  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  Child  Train- 
ing throughout  the  different  periods  of  Child  Life. 
By  JOHN  A.  BROEKHOVEN,  and  A.  J.  QANTVOORT. 


The  Purpose  The  great  favor  with  which  advanced 
of  the  Series  educators  view  the  study  of  music  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  even  in  universities  has 
been  the  direct  incentive  to  the  authors  in  formulating  and 
preparing  a  system  in  keeping  with  the  general  demand  for 
a  more  natural  and  gradual  course,  parallel  to  the  mental 
and  emotional  development  of  the  child;  and  this  has 
resulted  in 

The  Model  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  authors 

Music  Course  has  been  to  bring  the  study  of  music 
down  to  the  child,  hence,  nothing  has 
been  introduced  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
child ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  musical  terms  and  phrase- 
ology have  been  simplified. 

General  The  series  provides:  A  Manual,  contain- 

Arran£:ement  ing  all  of  the  material  for  the  first  grade, 
with  additional  exercises  and  explanations 
for  the  whole  series;  a  Primer  for  the  second  year;  a 
Reader  for  each  year  of  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  and 
Grammar  grades,  and  two  books  for  the  High  School. 
Each  Reader  is  divided  into  Chapters ;  each  Chapter  con- 
tains interesting  exercises  and  well  assorted  material  for 
one  month's  work,  and  is  subdivided  into  Four  Lessons, 
embracing  subject  matter  in  each  Lesson  for  one  week's 
study. 

An  Aid  to  the  As  the  regular  teacher  is  the  one 

Regular  Teacher  upon  whom  mostly  devolves  the  duty 
of  instructing  the  child  in  music  even 
where  there  is  a  special  teacher,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to 
so  make  this  course  as  to  be  essentially  of  great  apsistance 
to  the  regular  teachers,  and  this  object  has  been  con- 
scientiously kept  in  view  throughout.  I     I    ._  ti.^i 


A  Guide  to  The  above  arrangement  has  also  th'i 
the  Principal  additional  advantage  of  assisting  the 
superintendent  or  principal  of  a  school 
in  supervising  the  study  of  music  throughout  the  whole 
school  year,  thus  keeping  him  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  special  and  regular  teacher  in  this  branch  of  study. 


Poetry,  This  course  of  instraction  is  based  abso- 
the  Basis  lutely  on  "Vocal  Principles.  The  rhythm  of  a 
suitable  line,  or  verse  of  poetry,  is  always 
chosen  to  demonstrate  to  the  child  that  of  which  it  is 
already  aware  in  language,  viz:  Correct  Accent,  Rhythm, 
and  Phrasing,  in  music. 

Novelty  The  methods  employed  in  this  series  are 

of  riethods  entirely  neto  and  novel.  The  words  used 
throughout  are  child-like,  but  not  childish 
and  have  been  selected  for  their  poetic,  narrative,  and 
instructive  nature.  A  most  useful  and  interesting  feat- 
ure, and  one  not  found  in  any  other  book,  is  the  applica- 
tion, in  certain  exercises,  of  a  liue  or  verse  of  poetry  to 
several  melodies,  each  differing  from  the  first  of  the  group 
(to  which  the  words  are  set)  in  key  or  in  rhythm  or  both  as 
well  as  tune,  thus  showing  to  the  child  how  different  forms 
of  musical  expression  may  be  used  to  illustrate  or  accom- 
pany the  one  and  the  same  poetical  idea.  These  melodies 
may  also  be  used  independently  of  each  other  as  ordinary 
studies.  The  manner  in  which  two  and  thre»*-part  singing 
is  introduced,  renders  each  part  equally  melodic  and  im 
portant,  as  it  alternately  becomes  first,  second,  or  third" 

5ons:s  The  authors  have  taken  especial  pains  in  the 
preparation  and  selection  of  new  and  interestmg 
songs,  which  in  text  as  well  as  music,  are  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  child-thought,  and  related  to  all  events  of 
child-life.  Provision  is  made  for  all  occasions  of  school 
life,  and  correlation  of  music  with  other  branches  of  study, 
by  furnishing  in  the  regular  music  lessons,  songs  about 
nature,  animals,  patriotism,  etc. 

Typography  The  books  will  be  printed  in  clear,  read- 
and  Binding  able  type,  with  pages  well  displayed  and 
not  crowded,  and  i(\  the  matter  of  paper, 
bintiin'?,  and  other  mechanical  features  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  book,  the  "Model  Music  Course"  will 
be  of  the  first  order  of  excellence,  and  will  meet  every 
reasonable  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  who  wish  to  have  specimen  pages  sent  to 
them  as  soon  as  ready. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  DISTRIBUTE  ADVERTISING  MATTER  AT 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY. 

GINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


spring  forward  to  an  equality  with  the  best- 
equipped  sciences  and  phitosophies." 

This  essay  alone  is  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  book,  which  is  but  fifty  cents. 

Following  the  introduction,  is  a  brief  history 
of  the  "Backworth  Classical  Novel-Readiug 
Union."  Backworth  is  part  of  a  group  of 
mining  villages  in  Northumberland  county 
in  England.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this 
history  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
union  in  the  study  of  twenty-five  novels.  The 
following  is  the  outline  of  study  of  the  first 
novel  read: 
First  Novel 

"Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Points  to  be  noted  {suggested  by  Prof.  R.  O. 
Moulton.) 

1.  Four  different  types  of  selfishness, — Old 
Martin,  Young  Martin,  Antony,  and 
Pecksniff. 


2.  Four  different  types  of  unselfishness, — 
Mary,  Mark  Tapley,  Old  Chuffey,  and 
Tom  Pinch. 
Debate. — That  the  two  swindles  in  the  story 
(Scadder's  Land  Office  and  the  English  In- 
surance Company)  are  inconceivable. 
Essays 

1.  Is  Mark  Tapley's  character  overdrawn? 

2.  Changes  in  the  characters  of  the  book 

from  Selfishness  to  Unselfishness. 
Difficulty  Raised. — How  could  Tom  Pinch  go  so 
long  undeceived  in  Pecksniff? 

Each  of  the  novels  studied  is  outlined  in  a 
similar  way,  but  by  different  persons. 

Then  follow  a  series  of  short  essays,  one  of 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson. 

The  influence  of  this  little  book  will  be  to 
help  the  reader  to  form  a  more  rational  and 
just  opinion  of  the  value  of  fiction  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 
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MRS.  HAILMANN'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

Kindergartners  and  Primary  Teachers 

(Formerly  at  LaPorte,  Ind.) 
Will  be  reopened  in  the  fall  at  Washington,  D.  C.   Send  for  circulars. 

E7D0BA  L.  BAILMAM.  1404  Bacoa  Street,  WasUagton,  D.  C 


Freeport,  111.,  has  taken  advanced  grounds  on 
the  qualifications  demanded  of  applicants  ior 
positions  in  the  public  schools.  No  one  will  be 
eligible  to  a  place  in  the  high  school  who  is 
not  a  graduate  from  a  reputable  college. 
Teachers  of  the  grades  must  be  either  Normal 
graduates,  or  college  graduates,  or  graduates 
from  a  four  years'  high  school  course  with  one 
year's  Normal  training  or  two  years'  of  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching. 

You  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  No?  Why 
where  have  you  lived  all  your  days?  Yes? 
Well,  you  remember  it,  and  you  learned  some- 
thing from  it.  It  did  for  you  what  any  good 
book  will  do;  set  you  to  thinking.  But  have 
you  read  Roderick  Hume?  See  if  that  will 
not  set  you  to  thinking. 

At  last  the  wooden  horse  was  finished. 
"How,"  mused  Agamemnon,  the  king,  "can 
we  get  the  thing  within  the  walls  of  Troy  and 
not  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy?"  "I 
suggest,"  quoth  the  wily  Odysseus,  -'that  we 
tell  them  it  is  a  folding-bed." — Puck. 

The  high-school  conference  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  May  16-17  is  the  beginning 
of  a  closer  union  between  the  university  and 
the  public  high  schools.  Supt.Slauson,  of  Mo- 
line  was  president  of  the  conference.  Supt. 
Carter,  of  Danville,  is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  conference  the  fol- 
lowing topics  were  among  those  placed  upon 
the  blackboard  and  were  under  informal  dis- 
cussion during  the  remainder  of  the  meeting: 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  public  schools 
to  the  state  university? 

2,  Who  shall  represent  this  relation  between 
the  schools  and  the  state  university? 


3.  Shall  the  university  assume  the  head  of 
this  educational  solidarity  of  the  public-school 
system? 

4.  Are  the  university's  requirements  at  var- 
iance with  the  education  best  suited  for  pupils 
who  go  from  the  high  school  directly  into  the 
practical  affairs  of  life? 

5.  Are  the  high  schools  able  to  meet  fairly 
the  university's  requirements  for  admission? 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  arrange  a  course  which 
can  be  taught  by  two  teachers,  that  will  prop- 
erly prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity? 

7.  Can  the  university  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  graduates  of  accredited  schools  can 
receive  credit  in  the  university  for  subjects 
taken  in  the  accredited  schools  in  advance  of 
those  required  for  admission  to  the  university? 

A  GOOD  INSTITUTE  WORKER. 

Miss  Belle  Thomas,  of  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal school,  is  a  good  institute  lecturer.  We 
publish  an  outline  of  one  of  her  series  of  lec- 
tures in  our  method  department.  She  has 
also  published  an  outline  of  work  for  teachers' 
use  in  the  school  room  for  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  plan  is  to  give  the 
teacher  something  in  this  latter  outline  that 
will  make  direct  application  of  the  instruction 
given  at  the  institute.  Miss  Thomas  ought  to 
be  better  known  in  Illinois,  as  an  institute 
worker. 

Pat — Ye  sez  Oi'm  not  es  good  an  Amerikin 
as  ye  are.  Begorra.  Oi'm  a  dom  sight  better 
wun.  Native  A.  P.  A. — How  is  that  you  bog- 
trotting  Fenian?  Pat— Becase  ye  wuz  born 
an  Amerikin  an'  cudn't  help  yerself,  whoile 
Oi'm  one  of  me  own  free  will — Brooklyn  Life. 


LEKCH,  SHEWELL  St  SKNBORN 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW 


MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  BY  r.  v.  N.  PAINTER, 

Author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  (International  Education  Series)  687  pages,  cloth,  mailing  price,  $1.25. 
recent  publications  include:  price 
ANEW  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHET- 


ORIC, by  Wra.  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Weeleyan 
Uuivereity,  Middletown,  Conn.  $  .90 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited  by  Kath- 

erine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  .35 

MILTON'S  LYRICS,  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hod2k1nR.  .25 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDI- 
SON, Edited  by  Jae.  Chalmers,  Platteville,  Wis.  .35 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IRVING,  Edited  by  Isaac 

Thomas,  High  School.  New  Haven,  Conn.  .50 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  and  DESERTED 
VILLAGE,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  High 
School,  Hartford.  Conn.  .25 

BURKE'S  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION  WITH 
AMERICA.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Syle,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  .35 


TENNYSON'S  ELAINE,  Edited  by  Fannie  More 

McCauley,  Baltimore. 
A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  John 

N.  Tilden,  Peekskill  Military  Academy. 
THE  BEGINNERS'  READERS,  (Three  Numbers) 
by  Helen  M  Cleveland.  Each  Number 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COPY  BOOKS,  by  Anna  E. 

Hill,  Springfield,  Mass.  Per  Doz. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  by  William  W. 

Rupert,  PoUstown,  Pa. 
NEW  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  Web- 
ster Wells. 

A  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA,  by  Matthew  S. 

McCurdy.  Phillips  Academy,  Andov^r,  Mass. 
THE  PHILOCTETES  OF  SOPHOCLES,  Edited  by 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Tufts  College. 


Other 

PRICE 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


1.25 
.10 


.65 
1.25 


1.00 


BOSTON 
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A  Great  Awakenings 

Yes,  more  and  better  works  for  teachers  are  now  offered  than 
ever  before.  We  are  pioneers  in  putting  before  the  people 
good  works  at  low  prices,  and  are  still  in  the  field.  We  offer 
for  earnest  consideration  the  following: 

CARL  BETZ'  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SERIES.— A  new  edition  of  Book  1,  "  Free  G7mnastics-'  is  nearly  ready 
The  most  popular  system  now  published,  price,  65  cents.  Book  2,  "Tactics,"  second  edition,  price,  75  cents.  Book  3, 
"Light  Gymnastics,"  price,  75  c^nts.    Send  for  full  descriptive  price  list. 

CAT=TAILS  AND  OTHER  TALES.— By  Miss  Howliston,  of  the  Chicago  Schools.  A  series  of  stories  and  myths 
for  supplementary  reading,  class  instruction,  etc.,  for  all  lovers  of  nature.  It  is  wholesome  literature  for  children. 
Two  editions  of  the  woriihAve  been  sold  witaoat  any  advertising.  Tfte  present  edition  is  ealar^'ed;  has  music  for  the  half 
dozen  poems  in  the  work ;  is  illustrated,  and  the  price  is  reduced  to  40  cents,  cloth ;  25  cents,  paper. 

ILLINOIS  AND  THE  NATION  is  now  in  its  seventeenth  edition.  It  is  revised  to  date.  The  fullness  of  the  index, 
and  fitness  of  the  book  in  general  as  a  work  of  reference,  make  it  desirable  that  every  teacher  have  a  copy,  whether 
used  as  a  text  or  not.  Illinois  and  the  Nation  is  now  used  in  many  high  schools.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.    It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  ungraded  schools. 

W.  W.  Marvin,  County  Superintendent,  says:  "Illinois  and  the  Nation  has  bsen  used  in  most  of  the  schools  of 
Lake  county  for  five  years  with  good  results.  Our  teachers  consider  it  well  adapted  for  use  in  preparing  pupils  for  the 
practical  duties  of  American  citizenship.  I  know  of  no  better  manuil  of  local  covernment."  Cloth.  232  pages. 
Introductory  price,  60  cents. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 

GOLDEN  GLEES.— The  great  prize  school  song  book.  By  S.  C.  Hanson.  Ready  July  15.  About  seventy-five 
writers  of  words  and  music  have  aided  in  making  this  a  superb  collection  of  songs  that  schools  will  delight  in 
singing.  All  of  the  songs  except  those  written  by  the  author  of  the  book  and  a  few  others,  were  entered  in  a  song 
contest,  in  which  a  series  of  four  cash  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  songs.  These  are  in  the  book  and  a  hundred 
pages  of  others  of  the  kind  that  only  Mr.  Hanson  knows  how  to  compose  and  select.  Golden  Glees  will  contain  about 
150  pages  and  will  retail  at  35  cents. 

THREE  LITTLE  LOVERS  OF  NATURE.— By  Ella  Reeve  Ware.  A  story  for  children,  about  three  dear 
little  people  who  found  lessons  in  "nature's  secrets,"  and  "were  always  happy  because  busy."  Pure,  simple,  and 
child-like;  a  child's  treasure.  Will  make  delightful  reading  for  children  in  vacation.  Is  as  handsame  a  book  as  has 
been  issued  the  past  year.    Price,  35  cents,  in  paper,  50  cents,  in  cloth. 

GATAL.GGUES  of  Teachers' Helps  and  Aids,  lOO  pages;  of  Plays  and  Dramas,  32 
pages;  of  Maps,  Globes,  and  all  School  Supplies,  64  pages;  of  Library  Books  for  School  and  Home, 
64  pages.  Our  Columbian  Catalogue  lists  under  classified  heads,  every  work  on  Education  issued. 
It  will  be  handy  for  your  consultation.    Any  or  all  catalogues  free  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


HOW  THEY  NAMED  THE  BABY. 

They  talked  of  Medora,  Aurora,  and  Flora, 
Of  Mabel  and  Marcla  and  Mildred  and  May; 

Debated  the  question  of  Helen,  Honora, 
Clarissa,  Camilla,  and  Phyllis  and  Fay. 

They  thought  of  Marcella,  Estella,  and  Bella; 

Considered  Cecilia,  Jeanette,  and  Pauline; 
Alica,  Adela,  Annetta,  Arabella, 

And  Ethel  and  Eunice,  Hortense,  and  Irene. 

One  liked  Theodora,  another  Lenora; 

Some  argued  for  Edith  and  some  for  Elaine, 
For  Madeline,  Adeline,  Lily  and  Lora; 

And  then,  after  all,  they  decided  on  Jane. 

— Judge. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  DeGarmo's  "Tales 
of  Troy"  in  full  cloth  and  good  style.  Price 
40  cents  per  copy;  liberal  discount  to  classes. 
It  is  the  best  of  supplementary  reading  for 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  for  the  reason 
that  it  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  narrated 
by  Homer  and  Vergil.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  allusions  to  these  narratives.  Besides,  the 
stories  are  intensely  interesting.  Order  of 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  McSwat  (getting  ready  for  church) — 
Lobelia,  what's  the  matter  with  this  necktie  of 
mine?  I  can't  find  any  way  to  fasten  the 
blamed  thing  on.  Mrs.  McSwat— O!  O!  O! 
Put  that  down,  Billiger!  That's  my  new  hat! 
— Chicago  Trihune. 


Five-year-old  Flossie  had  been  battling  with 
her  mother  all  day.'  There,  child,"  said  the 
latter  on  putting  the  child  to  bed,  "sleep  well, 
and  don't  be  cross  when  you  wake  up." 

"I  notice,"  retorted  little  Flossie,  "when  it's 
me  you  say  'cross';  when  it's  you,  you  say  ner- 
vous."— Pearson's  Weekly. 

FOUNDATION  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  Margaret  S.  Mooney,  Teacher  of  Litera- 
ture and  Rhetoric,  State  Normal  College,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  12  mo,  cloth,  293  pp.  Price, 
$1.25.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  sixteen  ex- 
quisite reproductions  of  famous  paintings  and 
sculptures.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  twofold;  to  illus- 
trate the  unity  of  the  world's  literature  by 
showing  that  the  ancient  classic  myths  form 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  choicest  modern 
poems,  and,  by  furnishing  their  interpretation, 
to  enable  students  to  read  these  masterpieces 
with  understanding  and  appreciation.  The 
value  of  such  a  work  is  readily  apparent.  It 
becomes  at  once  the  "golden  key"  which  un- 
locks the  treasuries  of  language. 

The  author  and  editor  has  done  her  part  well, 
both  in  selection  and  explanation.  The  pub- 
lishers have  given  her  work  a  choice  setting, 
with  illustrations  which  in  themselves  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Miss  Anna  I.  Davis  will  have  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Austin  (Chicago)  schools  for  a 
year,  to  take  a  special  course  in  pedagogy  and 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Dr. 
Frank  McMurry  is  dean  of  this  faculty. 
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Prof.  Langdon  S.  Thompson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  School  of  Pedagogy, 
sailed  on  June  22nd,  for  a  six  weeks'  tour, 
with  an  excursion  party,  in  Europe.  Prof. 
George  F.  James  has  just  resigned  the 
Professorship  of  History  of  Education  and  of 
Ethics,  in  the  same  Institution. 

"TRUST  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  TRIED." 

Catarrh  caused  hoarseness  and  difficulty  in 
speaking.  I  also  to  a  great  extent  lost  hear- 
ing. By  the  use  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm  drop- 
ping of  mucus  has  ceased,  voice  and  hearing 
have  greatly  improved. — J.  W.  Davidson, 
Att'y  at  Law,  Monmouth,  111. 

I  used  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  catarrh  and 
have  received  great  benefit.  I  believe  it  a  safe 
and  certain  cure.  Very  pleasant  to  take. — 
Wm.  Frazer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Price  of  Cream  Balm  is  fifty  cents. 

The  University  of  Chicago  will  have  a  sum- 
mer course  in  Geology  including  "field  work," 
beginning  July  1,  and  continuing  six  weeks. 

Have  you  read  Roderick  Hume?  It  is  an  in- 
teresting story,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
Dodd,  in  suggestiveness  to  the  teacher.  The 
Public-School  Publiishing  Co.  will  send  it  to 
you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  or  for  one  new  sub- 
scription to  the  Public-School  Journal. 


Mrs.  C. — "Do  you  believe  that  cures  can 
effected  by  the  laying  on  of  hands?" 

Mrs.  A. — "Certainly.  I  cured  my  boy 
smoking  in  that  way." 


be 


of 


A  little  girl  heard  that  people  were  made  of 
dust,  and,  after  watching  heaps  and  columns 
of  it  eddying  about  the  street,  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  mamma,  I  just  thought  there  was  going 
to  be  another  little  girl." — Boston  Transcript. 

REEVES  &  BAILLIE. 

flfchitects  of  School  Buildings, 
l=EORlK,  IL-L. 

Soom  £09  7.  M-  C  A-  Building. 

Free. — We  will  send  catalogue  of  echool  plans  to  any 
school  board  contemplating  building.  Mention  The 
Journal. 


NEW  UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS  . . . 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE . . . 
MEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS  ERASERS 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 
CatalogTJo  -upon  application 

United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 


315-321  Wabash  Avk. 
ICAGO 


315-321  WAI 
I  CHICA 


Sidney 
OHIO 


74  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


^OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
Are  You  Satisfied  with  Your  Position? 


The  Public=School  Bureau 

Invites  correspondence  with  Teachers,  who  are  earnest,  capable,  progressive, 
willing  to  be  investigated,  and  want  employment,  or  wish  to  better  their  condition. 


8 


8 


A   POSTAL  CARD  REQUEST 

Will  obtain  full  information,  and  blank  form  for  registration. 


8 


No  Teacher,  whether  employed  or  not,  should  overlook  the  advantages 
offered  by  being  in  line  for  advancement  or  employment.  Be  convinced  by 
requesting  information  of 

THE  PUBliIC-SCHOOIi  BUHEflO,  Bloomington,  111. 

Conducted  by 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT,  ^ 

Editor  PuWic-School  Journal.  Es-Pres.  111.  State  Normal  University.  O 

<X>0<><>OCkG»<X><><X>0<>0<X>00<^ 
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Food  Crank  Doctor — Bread  is  the  staff  of 
life?  Nonsense;  if  you  eat  it  when  it  is  fresh 
you  will  die  of  indigestion.  If  you  eat  it  when 
it  is  stale  you  will  die  of  disease  germs  that 
have  lodged  in  it.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
so  fatal  to  life  as  bread. 

Patient — Then  you  advise  me  to  eat  some- 
thing else? 

Food  Crank  Doctor — My  dear  fellow,  science 
has  little  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of  advice. 
Everything  else  is  as  deleterious  as  bread, 
and,  of  course,  to  eat  nothing  at  all  will  result 
in  death  by  starvation. 

Patient — Great  Scott!  I  guess  the  only  thing 
for  me  to  do  is  to  take  to  drink. — New  York 
Tribune. 

BEWARE    OF  OINTMENTS   FOR   CATARRH  THAT 
CONTAIN  MERCURY, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole  sys- 
tem when  entering  it  through  the  mucous 
surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never  be  used 
except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable  physi- 
cians, as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to 
the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mer- 
cury, and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  intern- 
ally and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
Hl^'Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c  per  bottle. 

Scene,  word-analysis  class;  word,  epidermis; 
pupil,  very  like  his  definition:  "jEJpi  means 
through;  dermis  means  skin;  Epidermis,  one 
who  skins  through. — Normal  Exponent. 

Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann,  wife  of  Dr.  W. 
N.  Hailmann, 'has  established  a  training  school 
for  kindergartners,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
formerly  conducted  a  similiar  school  very 
successfully,  at  LaPorte,  Indiana. 

Mother — What's  that  smacking  noise  in  the 
parlor? 

Studious  Boy  (who  goes  to  school) — It's  sis- 
ter and  her  young  man  exchanging  microbes. — 
The  Citizen. 

If  you  have  not  "McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  send  30  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  It  is  a  book  of  137  pages,  neatly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  is  good  for  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teacher  seeking 
more  light  on  the  dark  subject  of  what  to  do 
to  Interest  the  children  in  reading. 

A  GOOD  DEFINITION. 

An  Irishman's  definition  of  wit:  "Wit  is  the 
lava  which  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  lively 
'crater.' " 

Small  boy:  "Say  Pa,  was  Rome  founded  by 
Romeo?" 

Father:  No,  my  son;  it  was  Juliet  who  was 
found  dead  by  Romeo." — Normal  Exponent. 

Do  you  want  a  Gordy's  Psychology  for  75 
cents  ?  Then  speak  quick,  and  send  the  money 
to  this  office. 


In  a  country  church  the  curate  had  to  give 
out  two  notices,  the  first  of  which  was  about 
baptism,  and  the  latter  had  to  do  with  a  new 
hymn  book.  Owing  to  an  accident,  he  in- 
verted the  order,  and  gave  out  as  follows: 

"I  am  requested  to  give  notice  that  the  new 
hymn  book  will  be  used,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  church,  on  Sunday  next,  and  I  am  also 
requested  to  call  attention  to  the  delay  which 
often  takes  place  in  bringing  children  to  be 
baptized;  they  should  be  brought  on  the  earli- 
est day  possible.  This  is  particularly  pressed 
on  mothers  who  have  young  babies." 

"And  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
none,"  added  the  rector,  in  gentle,  kindly 
tones,  and  who,  being  deaf,  had  not  heard 
what  had  previously  been  said,  "for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  have  none,  I  may  state 
that,  if  wished,  they  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation in  the  vestry  immediately  after  service 
today.  Limp  ones,  one  shilling  each;  with 
stiff  backs,  two  shillings." 


BARBOUR'S  TABLET  INK 

AND 

Yon  will  find  it  superior  to 
any  ink  you  have  ever  used. 

It  writes  jet  black  from  the 
pen,  will  not  gum  or  corrode 
it,  flows  freely,  and  is  entire- 
ly permanent.  Freezing  does  not  injure  the  ink.  Free 
sample  on  application.  Write  for  special  price  on  lar^^e 
quantities.  ° 

Barbour   TABLET    INK  Co.. 

Evaneville,  Ind. 

The  Barbour  Tablet  Ink  is  the  best  School  Ink  I  have 
leverused. — Thos.  Vickers,  Supt.  Schools,  Portsmouth, O 


HnHNElVITVNN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  course  of  lectures  In 
this  institution  will  commence  September  10,  1895 
New  college  building.  Well  equipped  laboratories. 
Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees  Equality  in 
sex.   New  Hospital  or  beds  now  open. 

Send  for  announcement. 
JAS.  B.  COBB,  M.  P.,  8156  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 

$4  to  California 

This  is  our  Sleeping  Car  Rate  on  the  Phillips- 
Rock  Island  Tourist  Excursions  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Scenic  Route  and  Ogden.  You  can  go  with 
Phillips,  the  best  of  all  Excursion  Managers, 
for  he  has  each  party  accompanied  by  a  special 
agent  who  goes  the  entire  trip  with  patrons. 
These  personally  conducted  Excursions  leave 
Chicago  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

We  have  also  a  daily  tourist  car  service,  via 
our  Southern  Route,  through  the  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  Ft.  Worth  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Tourist  car  rate  via 
this  route,  the  same.  Apply  at  Rock  Island 
ticket  office,  104  Clark  Street. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 
G.  P.  A.,  C.  B.  I.  &  P.  B'7,  CHICAGO. 
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Ayer's 


PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 


AT  THE 


World's  Fair 

AS 

THE  BEST 

.WORLDS/    /  ''^'""y 

PHYSIC 


Q.  Name  the  main  divisions  of  the  in- 
testines. 

A.    Colon  and  semi-colon. 

Q.    Name  the  excretory  organs. 

A.    Hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  seeing. 

Q.  In  case  of  the  rupture  of  an  artery 
which  end  should  be  tied? 

A.    The  end  which  has  bursted. 

Q.    Locate  Bordeaux. 

A.    In  France  on  the  bay  of  biscuit. 

WE  HELP  TEACHERS 

Seeking  new  or  better  positions.  Reliable, 
prompt,  and  energetic.  Work  in  the  south- 
west a  specialty.  Write  at  once  for  blanks. 
Mention  Journal.  Southwestern  Teachers' 
Agency,    Box  703,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

McPherson  Republican;  A  school  teacher 
having  instructed  a  pupil  to  purchase  a  gram- 
mar received  the  following  note  from  the 
child's  mother:  "i'  do  not  desire  for  Lulu 
shall  engage  in  grammar  as  i  prefer  engage  in 
yuseful  studies  and  i  can  lurn  how  to  speak 
and  writ  properly  myself,  i  have  went  threw 
2  grammars  myself  and  i  cant  say  as  they 
done  me  no  good,  i  prefer  her  engage  in  ger- 
man  and  drawing  and  vokal  music  on  the 
piano." 


The 

Ghieago,  IWilmaukee  &  St.  Paul  Hy. 

Owns  and  operates  6,i68  miles  of  thoroughly 
equipped  road  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota* 
North  Dakota,  and  the  upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

FIRST-CLASS 
IN 
EVERY 


It  is  foremost  in  adopting  every  possible 
appliance  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passen- 
gers, including  the  Absolute  Block  System, 
Westinghouse  Train  Signals,  Steam  Heat, 
Electric  Light,  Vestibuled  and  Compartment 
Cars,  eto. 


For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD. 

General  Passenj^er  Agent,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Send 


The  Public-School  Journal 
The  Western  Teacher. 


You  will  find  them  a  satisfactory  combination. 


Address        PUBLIC-SHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bloomingtok,  III. 


Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  £03  Twelfth  St.,  Washirpjton,  D.C. ;  355  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111.;  32  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. ;  420  Century  Bldg. ,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Olympia 
Washington ;  Vi^Vi  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
^P"Send  for  Agency  Manual  and  Registration  Blanks. 
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G^t^  COLLEGE, 
HOOPESTON. 
Illinois. 


One  Cent  Only 

PAYS  FOR  A  CARD  UPON  WHICH  TO 
WRITE  FOR  THE  

New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


1895-96 

No  School  in  Illinois 

Has  published  a  handsomer  Catalogue, 
or  offered  better  facilities  for  the  study 
of  English  branches.  Languages,  Lit= 
erature,  Sciences,  Platheniatics,  Fine 
Art,  riusic  and  blocution. 

S^^OuR  Commercial  College 

stands  at  the  head  in 

....BUSINESS  TRAINING.... 

^"OUR  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  DEPARTHENT  is  unexcelled.  Before  deciding  to  go  else- 
where, send  for  Catalogue,  Free.  Address,   JESSE  E.  W.  MORGAN,  President. 


/hepodrest  is  heir  to  the  best.  John  Orven 


Little  Girl — Oh,  mamma,  come  and  look  at 
the  beautiful  rainbow. 

Mamma — Hush,  my  dear,  it  is  very  bad  form 
to  admire  such  a  crude  combination  of  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue. — Pick  Me  Up. 

POPULAR  SCENIC  ROUTE  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  New  Vestibuled  Train  Service  via 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  and 
Lehigh  Valley  Railways,  between  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  via  the  famous 
St.  Clair  Tunnel,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  beau- 
tiful Susquehanna,  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  Val- 
leys, known  as  the  "Switzerland  of  America," 
offers  elegant  appointments  and  is  the  most 
picturesque  route  connecting  these  leading 
cities. 

Train  leaves  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago, 
daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  and  has  attached  a  Pullman 
Vestibuled  Sleeping  Car  for  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, and  Boston  via  Montreal. 

During  the  Summer  Tourist  Season  there 
will  also  be  attached  to  this  train  a  Pullman 
Buffet  Sleeping  Car  for  the  White  Mountains 
and  Tourist  Resorts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by 
way  of  Montreal  and  the  Portland  Division  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  beautiful 
scenery  along  this  route  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  attractive  tourist  routes 
to  the  East. 

Sale  of  Summer  Tourist  Tickets  begins 
June  1. 

Baggage  can  be  examined  and  passed  cus- 
toms at  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  thereby 
avoiding  delay  and  inconvenience  on  entering 
Canada. 

For  Sleeping  Car  reservations,  rates,  time- 
tables, etc.,  apply  to  E.  H.  Hughes,  General 
Western  Passenger  Agent,  103  Clark  Street, 
Chicago. 


TUG  Marion  Normal  601I6Q6 

Spring  Term  Opens  flpri  16th, 
Summesr  Term,  Juy  22nd. 


Points  for  Consideration  by  Tliose  Who  Wish 
to  Enter  School : 

1.  The  Marion  Normal  College  is  a  thorough 
training  school  for  teachers. 

2.  The  work  is  thorough  and  high-grade  in 
every  department. 

3.  A  training  school,  in  which  students  see 
the  theoretical  pushed  into  the  practical  by 
thoroughly  trained  teachers  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  school. 

4.  The  school  offers  excellent  advantages  to 
the  general  student  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
choose  their  own  studies  and  review. 

5.  The  new  college  building  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  convenient  school  buildings 
in  Indiana. 

6.  All  students  are  furnished  with  natural 
gas  for  fuel  and  light  free. 

7.  Marion  is  a  beautiful,  healthful  city,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Great  Gas  Belt 
of  Indiana. 

SPEGIflL.— fl  Lite  Scholarship  free. 

A  few  lota  yet  for  sale  in  College  Addition,  on  long  time, 
with  a  low  rate  on  deferred  payments.  Each  purchaser  is 
given  a  certificate,  which  admits  him  to  the  various  de- 
partments free  of  tuition,  so  long  as  he  may  desire  to  attend 
Catalogue  of  school,  plat  of  grounds  with  price  of  lots, 
free.   Address     a.  JONES,  President, 

or  J.  V.  Z  A.RTMAN,  Vice-President. 

Marion,  Ind. 

Tommy—"!  wouldn't  be  as  stuck  up  as 
girls  is  for  anything." 

Jimmy— "Me  neither.  They  thinks  they 
are  just  as  good  as  hoys.''— Indianavolis 
Journal. 


KINDERGARTEN 

MATERIALS 


Kindergarten  Furnitnre  and  Kindergarten  Books 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  to  THOS.CHARLES  CO., 211  &  213  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 
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From  Zion's  Herald. 

A  country  minister  remarked  to  his  wife 
Sunday  noon: 

'.'There  was  a  stranger  in  church  this  morn- 
ing." 

"What  did  he  look  like?"  asked  the  wife, 
who  was  a  woman  first  and  a  minister's  wife 
afterward. 

"I  didn't  see  him." 

'■'Then  how  do  you  know  there  was  a 
stranger  there?" 

"I  found  a  dollar  bill  in  the  contribution 
box." 


MRKE  $100.00 

Per  month  this  summer,  handling  the  "New 
Webster  Dictionary  and  Complete  Vest  Pocket 
Library."  Why  not?  Others  are  doing  it. 
Commends  itself  at  sight.  Large  commission. 
Size,  b%x2%  in.:  weight,  2  oz.  Combines  dic- 
tionary (45,800  words  fully  marked  as  in  Web- 
ster's great  International  Dictionary);  Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer  of  the  WorJd;  Parliament- 
ary Manual;  Business  and  Social  Forms; 
Literary  guide,  five  books.  2nd  year,  2nd 
100,000.  Has  no  peer.  Principal  book  or  side 
Hne,  25,  50,  60  cents;  three  styles.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  pages  free. 

E.  E.  Miles,  Publisher. 
324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  courses,  modern  meth 
ods,  high  grade,  wide  range  of  electives.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  beauty,  healtnf nlness  and  freedom  from  tempta 
tion.  Whipple  Academy,  a  well  endowed  preparatory 
department,  fits  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Prof. 
Jacob  A.  Zellak,  Principal.  Instruction  in  English 
and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  practice,  under  the 
regular  College  Professors.     JOHN  E.  B8ADLE7,  President. 


KNOX  COLLEGE 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Also 
excellent  Preparatory  School.  Best  of  teachers,  good 
moral  atmosphere,  high  standard.  For  catalogue  and 
all  information,  address, 

John  H.  Finley.  President. 


DNIYERglTY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Architecture;  Engineering,  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  and  Mining;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  English 
and  Modern  Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.    Women  admitted. 

For  Inforniation,  Address, 

TUOS.  J.  BURRILL, 

Gbazzipaign,  III. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instiuction,  by  the  Southern 
Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Has  filled  good 
positions  in  twelve  States. 


The  rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike.  The  unjust  however  are  quicker  to 
steal  umbrellas  and  generally  fare  best  in  the 
shower. — Picayune. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 

To  the  National  Educational  Association 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, July  5-12?  If  so,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  undersigned  in  order 
that  you  may  receive  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  most  attractive  program  of  the 
meeting  and  outline  of  the  railroad  rates  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad,  with  its  connections,  forms  the  best 
and  popular  line  from  Chicago,  Bloomlngton, 
and  St.  Louis  to  Denver.  Through  palace 
reclining-chair  cars  free  of  extra  charge;  Pull- 
man drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and  dining 
cars.  T.  J.  BURNS, 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Bloomington, 
111.  ROBERT  SOMERVILLE, 

General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  R.  R.,  195  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  PHYSIC4L  TRAINIHG 

CARL  BETZ,  Director. 

To  be  held  under  the  auspice  s  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  in  its  own  buildinge  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  6  weelts,  July  ist  to  August  loth. 

Tutition  fte,  $25.10.    For  pamphlets  send  to 

Wm.  A.  STECHER,  Secy. 
1830  Papln  Street.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  A  school  of  Engineering,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical  courses.  Well 
endowea.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry.  Modernly 
equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departrnt-nts.  Expenses  low. 
Address  C.  L.  MEES,  President. 
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SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS. 

SAMPLES  SENT 

FOR  i6  CENTS. 


DIXON'S  GBAJPHITJE PENCILS 

Are  used  in  more  Schools  and  Colleges  than  any  other  pencil.    Made  in  10  degrees  of  hardness. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mention  Public-School  Journal  when  writing. 


BUNTING  FLAGS 

U.  S.  Army  Begulation  Width. 

(See  Article  1,436,  page  475  U.  S.  Army  Regularions,  for  pro- 
portions of  flags.) 

IN  VIEW  Gf  the  movement  for  a  more  general 
use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  American  youth, 
we  have  made  special  arrangements  to  furnish  the 
6gs/  quality  of  bunting  flags  to  readers  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  at  the  following  low  prices: 

5  feet  long 

6  feet  long 
8  feet  long  . 
10  feet  long 
12  feet  long 
14  feet  long 
16  feet  long 


$  2.25 

20  feet  long  . 

$14.55 

2.90 

25  feet  long 

.  20.00 

.  3.85 

28  feet  long  . 

.  24.50 

5.25 

30  feet  long 

.  27.00 

.  7.35 

32  feet  long  . 

.  30.00 

8.85 

36  feet  long 

.  32.50 

11.10 

MUSLIN  FLAGS  ON  STICKS. 


6x  9  inches,  per  dozen, 
12x18  . 
18x23       "       "  ** 
22x36       **  "  . 


$0  24 
50 
76 
1  50 


Our  flags  are  of  the  best  Standard  bunting, 
with  stars  and  stripes  sewed  In,  so  that  both 
sides  appear  alike,  and  guaranteed  in  every 
respect  fully  up  to  date.  We  guarantee  lower 
prices  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUB.  CO. 

Bloomington,  111. 


-   STATE  - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  In  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  in  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  instruc- 
tion in  the  subjects  taught. 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  in  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  worlc  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Faculty  in  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  in  Normal  School 
worK  d,s  ours.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  In  tne  schools  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany.  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  are 
excellent,  and  we  now  offer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  specialty  at  a  very  small  cost. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

grade  of  the  Model  Department  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
the  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Yale  without  difficulty.  The  Gener-ai  course  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  inclination 
for  an  extended  College  course. 

Tuition  in  this  grade,  $1  per  week,  For  particulars 
concerning  the  High  School,  address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

grade  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  of  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  discipline  is 
maintained,  and  takes  care  that  no  improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school.  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
(n  the  best  modern  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
efficient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Course  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
further  examination.  Tuition  in  Grammar  grades,  $25  a  year. 
For  catalogues,  etc.,  address, 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  President. 


Teachers  Wanted!  Association,  6034  Wood- 
lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  4,000  positions  filled. 


Marie  Burroughs,  the  actress,  is  certainly 
an  exceptional  woman.  She  says:  "I  like 
my  husband,  Mr.  Massen,  better  than  anyone 
of  a  hundred  of  my  gentlemen  friends;  but  I 
do  not  want  to  marry  any  of  them.    I  have 


great  respect  for  Mr.  Massen.  I  want  his 
friendship,  but  I  would  sooner  have  him  for  a 
friend  than  a  husband."  This  is  truly  a  gem 
of  frankness  and  uniqueness. 
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Central  Normal  College 

AND  COMMEKOIAL  INSTITUTE, 

IS   YBARS'   STJi.NDINa.  1,500   STUDENTS   PER  YEAR. 

nANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Pedagogy,  Law,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches,  Art,  Bookkeeping,  Mathematics,. 
Music,  etc.  Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  term.  School  every  month  but  August. 
Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition,  $10.00, per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Specialists.    Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


"You  are  my  deer,"  the  young  man  wrote. 

His  great  love  to  aver. 
And  when  his  best  girl  read  the  note 

A  spell  came  over  her. 

She  sat  right  down  and  wrote  him  back: — 

"I'm  sorry  we  must  part; 
I  cannot,  though  you  fawn  on  me. 

Be  to  you  a  sweet-hart." 

— Atlanta  Journal. 

Have  you  seen  "McMurry  and  Hall's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  recently  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.?  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  school-room  by  these  excellent  primary 
teachers,  and  is  adapted  to  the  language  and 
other  attainments  of  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  The  teachers'  edition  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Crusoe  in  a 
child's  education, by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  and  a 
description  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  story 
to  second  and  third-year  pupils,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
VanLiew.  The  book  is  for  use  as  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  third  grade,  after  the  story 
has  been  worked  out  orally  in  the  second.  It 
is  printed  in  excellent  type,  upon  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  first-class  style.  Price  of  the 
teachers'  edition,  40  cents;  children's  edition, 
35  cents. 

FROM  harper's  ROUND  TABLE. 

"Papa,"  said  Jennie,  climbing  upon  her 
father's  knee,  "don't  you  think  that  'stead  o' 
ten  cents  a  week  you  could  give  me  fifteen?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  was  the 
answer.  "What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the 
extra  five  cents?" 

"I  thought  my  dollie  was  old  enough  to 
have  a  'lowance,  and  I  want  to  give  it  to  her." 


SHORT  JOURNEYS 

ON  A  LONG  ROAD. 


Is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely  illustrated  book 
containing  over  one  hundred  pages  of  charmingly  written 
descriptions  of  summer  resorts  in  the  country  north  and 
west  of  Chicago.  The  reading  matter  is  new,  the  illus 
tratione  are  new,  and  the  information  therein  will  be  new 
to  almost  everyone. 

A  copy  of  "Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road"  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  enclose  ten  cents  (to  pay 
postage)  to  Gkorge  H.  Hbapford,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


DIRECTIONS 
for  using 

CREAM  BALM. 

Apply  a  particle  of  the  Balm 
well  up  into  the  nostrils. 
After  a  moment  draw  strong 
breath  through  the  nose.  Use 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals 
preferred,  and  before  retir- 
ing. 


Catarrh 


^   THE  ^ 

gjAYFEVER© 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM 
opens  and  cleanses  the  Na- 
sal Passages,  Allays  Fain  aud 
Inflammation,  Heals  the 
Sores,    Protects    the  Mem- 


AY-FEVER 

brane  from  Colds,  Restores  the  Senses  of  Taste  and 
Smell.  The  Balm  is  quickly  absorbed  and  gives  relief  at 
ance.    Price  .50  cents  at  DruggiPte  or  by  mail. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Summer  Normal  Training 


And 


Review  School 


Of  the 


National  Normal  University, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Alfred  Holbrook, 
President. 


R.  Hbber  Holbrook 
Manager. 


1855  The  1895 

Oldest  Summer  Sehool  in  the  United  States* 

Eight  weeks— June  18-August  8— Entire  ex- 
pense $25. 

A  Preparatory  School  for  County  Examina- 
tions. 

A  Review  School  for  Old  and  Young  Teach- 
ers. 

A  School  of  Methods,  actual  and  concrete,  in 
Common  School,  Secondary,  Higher  and  Col- 
legiate branches. 

A  Special  Class  in  Superintendency  and  Or- 
ganization of  Graded  Schools. 

Send  for  catalogue  (free)  and  full  particulars 
to  PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon,0 
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Walter  BaRei  &  Go.  Llmlteil, 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

On  this  Continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

(fiiii-f-Jori  •  In  view  of  the 
W<1UL1UI1.  niany  imitations 
of  the  labels  and  wrappers  on  our 
goods,  consumers  should  miike  sure 
that  our  place  of  maniifacture, 
namely,  I>orohester,  ]IIa.sB« 
is  printed  on  each  package. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

THE  musician's  WOOING. 

It  was  a  music  teacher  bold 

Who  loved  a  fair  young  maid, 
And  when  to  her  his  love  he  told 

Something  like  this  he  said: 

•'Light  of  my  sol!    My  life's  bright  re! 

L  love  you  near  or  fa!" 
The  maiden  turned  her  head  away, 

And  gently  murmured  "La! 

"Such  flighty  nonsense  doesn't  go, 

You'r  not  the  man  for  mi; 
I  want  a  man  who  has  ^jhe  do, 

So  you're  not  in  it.  Si?" 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 

There  are  but  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
world, — those  who  have  done  something,  and 
want  their  names  kept  out  of  the  paper,  and 
those  who  haven't  done  anything  worth  print- 
ing and  want  their  names  put  in. — Atchinson 
(Kan.)  Olobe. 

Old  Lady  (to  druggist)— "I  want  a  box  of 
canine  pills." 

Druggist — "What  is  the  matter  with  the 
dog?" 

Old  Lady  (indignantly) — "I  want  you  to 
know,  sir,  my  husband  is  a  gentleman." 
Druggist  puts  up  some  quinine  pills  in  pro- 
found silence. 

Judge  B.  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  re- 
cording his  passage  in  a  bump  on  every  stair 
until  he  reached  the  bottom,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  of  momentum  that  he 
rolled  across  the  corridor.  A  servant  seeing 
the  predicament  of  the  judge,  immediately 
ran  to  his  assistance,  and  raising  him  up,  said, 
"I  hope  your  honoris  not  hurt?" 

"No,"  said  the  judge,  sternly,  "my  honor  is 
not  hurt,  but  my  head  is." 

Friday,  May  24,  was  "visitors'  day,"  in  the 
schools  of  Geneseo,  Illinois.  Specimens  of 
pupils'  work  for  the  year,  and  botanical  and 
other  specimens  from  the  high  school, were  on 
exhibition.  Many  parents  and  friends  were 
in  attendance 


Perfect  Pencil  Pointer. 

INVALUABLE 

to  all  who  use  pen- 
cils.Willnot  break 
the  lead  or  get  out 
of  order.  Price  $1. 
Express  PREPAID, 
•SI. 25.  ia3~MONEY 
KEKUNUEDIFNOT 
8AT18FAOTOEY. 

'I  use  the  Pencil  Sharpener  at  teachers'  examina 
tions  and  it  nowset'ms  indispciisaljle." 

V'M.  J.  WICKKKSHEIM, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Lincoln  Co.,  Minn. 

♦  tl^Send  for  Circulars. 

^       OOOOEIil.  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Used  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Kansas  City,  and  the  principalcities  and  townsot 
every  State.  Endorsed  by  promi- 
nent educators  as  the  best  pub- 
lished on  the  following  subjects: 

Spelling,  Letter  Writing, 

Typewriting,  Shorthand, 

English,  Business  Law, 

Bookkeeping,  Pocket  Dictionary. 

The  Dictionary  is  a  vest-pocket 
size  and  contains  33,000  words. 
Price,  leather,  indexed,  50  cents ; 
cloth,  not  indexed,  25  cents. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Co., 


Publishers, 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Write  for  text-book  catalogue  and  rates  to  schools 


Webster's 
International 
I>i<5iioiiary 

Invaluable  in  OfRce,  School,  and  Some 
New  from  Cover  to  Cover 


Successor  of  the 
"  Unabridged. " 

Standard  of  the  XJ.  S. 

Gov't  Printing  Office,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,andx)f 
nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks. 

Warmly  comlnended 
by  State  Superintendents 
of  Schools,  and  other 
Educators  almost  without 
number. 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 


So  writes  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 
Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
A  Collegre  President  writes  :  "  For  ease  with 
"  which  tlie  eye  finds  the  Avord  sought,  for  ac- 
"  curacy  of  definition,  for  eflective  methods  in 
"indicating  pronunciation,  for  terse  yet  com- 
"  prehensive  statements  of  facts,  and  f  or  prac- 
"  tical  use  as  a  working  dictionary,  *  AVehster's 
"  International '  excels  any  other  single 
"  volume." 

G,  &  C.  MBRRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
ces-  Send  to  the  publishers  for  free  pamphlet. 
CS-  Do  not  buy  cheap  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 

»^CH><H><>0<KKKKKKH><><>0<KH^^ 
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A  NEW  TRAIN. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  our  patrons  to  have  a  fast 
train  foi  New  York, Boston,  and  the  east,  leaving  Peokia 
atnoon,  Indianapolis  at  sundown,  Cleveland  at  midnight, 
reaching  New  York  early  the  next  evening;  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  we  present  to  you  the 

"Knickerbocker  Special/' 

which  meets  every  requirement.  It  is  a  "flyer"  and  as 
high  class  as  its  name  implies. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 

Leave  Peoria  (Daily)  .      .    12:00  noon. 

Arrive  Indianapolis    .  .        6:50  p.  m. 

"     Cincinnati    .  .      .   10:45  p.  m. 

"    Cleveland       .  .        1:50  a.  m. 

"    Buffalo        .  .      .     6:50  a.  m. 

"     New  York        .  .       6:30  p.m. 

Arrive  Boston         .  .      .     9:05  p.m. 

via  Big  Four  Route, 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

This  superb  vestibuled  train  has  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Gar  Peoria  to  Cleveland;  through  Wagner 
Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  landing  passengers 
at  Grand  Central  station,  Forty-Second  t^treet,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Mew  York  City,  avoiding  tbe  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort of  ferry  transfers.  Boston  passengers  have  draw- 
ing room  car  accommodations  from  Albany. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The 

Western  Teachers* 
Agency 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  Manager. 

Correspondence  with  good  teachers 
for  positions  in  the  Northwestern  states 
is  solicited.  This  agency  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Boards  and  Superintendents, 
and  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
and  professional  principles.  Direct  aid 
given  or  no  commission  charged.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  the  manager. 

Send  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

The  Western  Teacher 

It  is  not  like  any  other  teachers'  journal. 
SI. 00  a  year. 

S.  Y.  GILLAN  &  CO., 

141  Wisconsin  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


96-96-96 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  ! 

OF  : 

O      O      C  I 

OUR  OWK  COUNTRY  ; 

FREE  TO  YOU.  I 


Size  of  Volume,  11^x14  inches. 

Send  us  $1.50  for  one  new  subscription  to  the 

FUBI^IC-SCHOOI^ 

BEFORE  JUNE  1. 

and  we  send  you  free,  post-paid,  a  volume,  paper  cover,  containing  96  Photographic  Views  of 

Historic  Places,  Character  Sketches,  Majestic  flountains.  Roaming  Waterfalls, 
Beautiful  Gardens,  Glorious  Landscapes,  Homes  of 
People,  Grand  Canyons. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  forms  a  Grand  Picturesque  America.  This  offer  is 
extended  to  anyone  who  sends'  us  a  new  subscription,  and  is  only  for  a  limited  time. 

PUBIilC-SCHOOIi  JOURNAL,  BloomiDgton,  111. 
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Q.    Why  is  the  Nile  valley  rainless? 

A.  On  account  of  the  Pyramids  keeping  oflf 
the  rain  clouds. 

Q.  In  what  latitude  are  the  Sun's  rays 
vertical? 

A.  On  January  22,  and  October  22,— 80°  S. 
latitude,  150"  N.  latitude. 

A.  One  of  the  exports  of  Central  America 
is  lumbago. 

Q.  Why  should  every  voter  attend  the 
primaries? 

A.  Because,  if  there  were  no  primaries  there 
would  be  no  advanced  work  in  the  parties. 
Therefore  the  primaries  should  be  attended 
to,  as  to  get  ready  for  the  advanced  work. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 

Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  died  in  June,  at  the  age  of  81.  A.  A. 
Miner,  D.  D.  of  Boston,  died  June  14,  aged  80. 

An  Educational  Excursion  to  Utah.  — The 
Mountain-Walled  Treasury  of  the  Gods. 
That  all  the  members  of  the  N.E.A.  and 
their  friends  may  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah,  that  wonderland  of  health,  wealth,  and 
pleasure,  before  returning  to  their  eastern 
homes  from  the  Denver  meeting  in  July,  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railway,  "Scenic  Line 
of  the  World,"  in  connection  with  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  and  Colorado  Midland  Lines,  will  make  the 
unusually  low  rate  of  $20.00  for  the  round 
trip,  Denver  to  Utah,  including  the  grandest 


scenic  ride  in  the  world,  and  a  visit  to  Provo, 
the  beautiful  arcadian  city  on  Utah  Lake — ex- 
cellent fresh  water  bathing,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing; Salt  Lake  City,  made  famous  by  its  histori- 
cal and  religious  associations — a  picturesque 
city  of  health  and  pleasure — Sanitarium,  Table 
Mineral  waters,  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs, 
and  Sulphur  Springs,  within  the  city  limits — 
a  plunge  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at  Saltair 
Beach,  the  Dead  Sea  of  America;  the  water 
contains  23  per  cent  more  salt  than  the  Dead 
Sea  of  the  Holy  Land — impossible  to  sink — the 
most  invigorating  baths  in  the  world — head- 
quarters of  the  Mormon  church.  Temple  and 
tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City  is  also  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes,  drives,  parks,  and  canyons. 
Its  climate  is  unsurpassed,  having  as  it  does 
325  days  of  sunshine  in  every  year.  A  modern 
city  hemmed  in  by  snow-capped  mountains. 
Military  post  three  miles  distant. 

Ogden,  a  thriving  city  of  modern  enterprise 
and  progress — Hot  Thermal  Springs  within 
easy  access — a  sanitarium  in  itself — pictur- 
esque drives  through  canyons  of  wonderful 
natural  rugged  beauty — a  city  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Hundreds  of 
points  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  tourist, 
teacher,  and  student. 

No  one  should  miss  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Utah  and  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  kindred  ranges.  No  European 
trip  compares  with  it  in  variety  and  grandeur 
of  scenery,  and  wealth  of  novel  interest  and 
study. 


The  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


lUI  I  QT  A  l/CC  on  one  side  often  lead  to  equally  great  mistakes  on  the  other.  A  short  sighted  and  absent  minded 
'  ^  '  Mr\  to  professor,  walking  book  in  hand  in  the  fields,  saw  something  before  him  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
lady,  and  bowed  most  politely,  lifting  his  hat,  and  calling,  "Good  morning,  madam!"  But  as  his  eyes  rose  from  pro- 
found obeisance  he  found  it  was  a  cow  he  had  encountered,  and  walked  on  indignant  at  his  hasty  judgment.  Soon  after 
he  saw  underneath  the  edge  of  his  book  the  gown  worn  by  the  wife  of  a  neighbor,  but  thought  it  was  again  the  cow,  and 
m  his  eagerness  to  recover  from  his  last  mistake,  he  DATU  you  brute!"  He  was  mistaken  both  times.  School 
waved  his  book  at  the  lady  wildly,  crying,  "Get  out,  DV/  I  ll  boards  have  been  deluded  now  and  then  into  trusting 
irresponsible  Teachers'  Agencies,  or  have  been  deluged  by  applications  from  one  of  the  information  Agencies.  So  they 
fly  into  passion  and  cry,  "No  more  Agency  work  for  us  !  "  But  they  are  as  mistaken  as  the  professor  was.  It  was  no 
fault  of  the  lady  that  a  cow  had  been  mistaken  for  her;  it  is  no  fault  of  a  responsible  Agency  that  there  are  Agencies  of 
the  other  kind.  A  school  can  get  good  teachers  most  surely  and  most  economically  by  consulting  XIR/IFQ 
a  Eecommendation  Agency.  Try  ours.  You  will  think  it  different  and  better,  and  be  right  both  I  1 1"  tO 
lUI  A  1/ 1  M  P  good  records  is  the  test  of  an  agency.  We  like  to  get  letters  like  this,  dated  October  13,  1894,  from  the 
lfflrlf\lll\9  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Pueblo,  Colo.:  "Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  know  something  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  teachers  you  have  placed  here  this  year,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  you.   All  three  of 

the  ladies  are  doing  first-class,  conscientious  work,  and  are  equally  strong  in  discipline.    Miss   ,  you  remember, 

had  no  experience  before  September  last;  but  she  is  PAAlS  every  day.    Miss  is  strong  in  her  line  of  work, 

doing  excellent  work,  and  is  growing  in  strength  \J\J\JU  and  anxious  to  do  everything  well.   Miss  I  need 

not  mention,  as  you  well  know  her  a  ility  and  success.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  all  greatly  pleased  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done."  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  where  some  of  our  teachers  are  not  making  re- 
cords like  these,  and  every  year  more  and  more  schools  say  to  us:  "You  know  our  circumstances 
and  our  needs;  these  are  the  teachers  we  want  this  year;  give  us  the  best  the  salaries  DCpADnC 
will  command,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with  your  choice."  We  send  only  teachers  with  r\tV*\/ni^O 
XUC  lARf^DPD  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  teacher  sometimes  forgets  that  it  is  his  duty  not  only  to 
inu  LMDUI^tllk  himself,  but  to  his  profession,  to  get  it.  Often  a  teacher  says  to  us:  "I  suppose  I  could 
command  a  higher  salary,  but  I  enjoy  my  work  and  don't  like  to  change."  "Haven't  you  asked  your  board  to  advance 
your  salary?"  "Yes,  but  they  say  they  have  never  paid  any  more  than  they  are  paying  me."  So  a  $700  teacher  gops  on 
working  for  $400,  and  not  only  loses  $300  a  year  herself,  but  exerts  her  own  influence  to  compel  other  $700  teachers  to 
work  for  $400.  It  is  a  healthful  shsiking  up  |Q  \A/ODTUV  H  P '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  lost  a  teacher  by  being 
for  a  board  of  education  to  find  all  of  a  sud-  Iw  wVwr%ini  \jr  unwilling  to  pay  him  fair  wages.  In  1865 
William  Hutchison  was  principal  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,  at  $1,200.  He  could  not  live  on  it  and  told  the 
trustees  so.  They  replied  that  it  was  all  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Just  then  the  trustees 
■came  up  from  Norwich  Free  Academy  and  offered  him  $4,000.  Then  the  Groton  trustees  hastened  to 
offer  him  twice  the  advance  he  had  asked.  But  it  was  too  late;  he  went  to  Norwich,  and  U  1 C  UIDP 
Groton  lost  him.  Some  other  trustees  need  a  like  experience.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  11 1 0  nir\t 
M  C\  [?  A I  ^I^N'^  ^wo  dollars,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  at  once  and  blanks  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled  up 
ITI  \J  fxnlm  by  you  with  the  information  necessary  to  secure  you  the  place  yon  are  best  fitted  for. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST.  WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION.  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
TEACHERS'  BOOKS  WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK: 

Outlines  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


McMurry's  General  Method. 

The  latest  and  beet  book  on  pedagogy  published.?  .75 

Hewett's  Pedagogy  $.85 

Hewett's  Psychology  $.85 

Walks  Abroad. 

By  H  AWLEY  Smith.  Every  reader  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  want  a  copy  of  this  book  for  the  library. 
It  includes  all  the  papers  under  the  title  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Price,  in  cloth, 
50  cents;  paper  $  .25 

Teacher's  Examiner. 

Giving  a  general  review  of  the  Common  and  High 
School  studies  in  a  series  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
Price  $  .75 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

D.  P.  Page.   New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 

by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  $1.00 

Original  form  (paper)  %  .50 

DeGarmo's  Essentials  of  Method  $  .65 

How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Coun- 
try School. 

Welch.  A  thorough  exposition  of  classification 
and  organization  in  school  work.     Price  |  .50 

What  Words  Say. 

A  simple  and  practical  book  on  the  formation  of 
English  words  from  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  By  the 
help  of  this  book, any  bright  country  school  teacher  can 
make  great  progress  in  this  fascinating  study.  Price . .  $  .50 

Lange's  Apperception. 

Translated  by  the  Herbart  Club  11.00 

Herbart  and  Herbartians. 

By  C.  DbGarmo    Best  book  on  this  absorbing 
topic  $1.00 


Callahan.  Designed  to  aid  teachers  in  the  as- 
signment of  lessons,  and  for  use  by  pupils  in  pre- 
paring the  lesson.   Paper  ,  $.15 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry.  A  charming  book  for 
supplementary  reading  and  Primary  History 
classes.   Board  $  .50 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones  $.35 

Teachers'  edition  $.40 

Robinson  Crusoe,  35c.;  Teachers'  edition  .$.  4(i 

Talesof  Troy,  Illustrated;  cloth  $.40 

Black  Beauty  (paper)  $.15 

Evolution  of  Dodd  (paper)  $.35 

Special  Method  in  Reading  $.30 

Merry  Songs  for  the  School. 

The  freshest,  choicest,  and  most  captivating  School 
Singing  Book  now  published.  Printed  on  good  paper, 
104  large  pages,  words  and  music.  Gives  seventeen 
pages  of  instruction.    Price,  36c;  one  dozen  $3-60 

Merry  Melodies. 

Forty-eight  pages,  words  and  music.  A  bright  new 
song  book  for  all  grades.  Pretty  melodies  for  schools. 
Paper,  15c.;  Boards  t  .20 

History  of  Political  Parties. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard.  Especially  valuable  for 
history  classes  ;  $  .25 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Cloth  50c. 

Morning  Bells. 

Just  suited  to  grammar  and  high  schools.  Spec- 
imen pages  free;  single  copy,  50c;  Per  dozen  $5.00 

Any  of  above  listed  books  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address  your  orders  to 

Public-School  Publishing  Company,       ...      Bloomington,  III. 


OTJR  OLTJBBII^a  LIST. 


Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston  $4  00 

Art  Amateur  (colored  plates)  4  00 

Century  Magazine  4  00 

■Cosmopolitan    1  50 

Eclectic  Magazine,  New  York    5  00 

Educational  Review  3  00 

♦Education,  Boston   !   3  00 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. . .  50 

•Godey's  Ladies  Book,  Philadelphia  2  00 

Galaxy  of  Music  (new  subscribers)   1  00 

Harper's  Bazar.  New  York  4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York   4  00 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York     4  00 

Harper's  Young  People,  New  York         2  00 

Borne  Magazine  (Mrs.  Logan),  Wash- 
ington   50 

Intelligence,  Chicago   1  50 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis . .  1  50 

Iowa  School  Journal   1  00 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia....  3  00 
Littell's  Living  Age{new  subs'r), Boston  8  00 
Magazine  of  Art  New  York  3  50 


PHo«  with 
Regular  Public-School 
Prioe.  Journal. 


$4  85 
5  10 
5  15 

2  85t 
5  90 

3  90 

4  15 

1  85 

3  15 

2  30 

4  85 
4  85 
4  65 

3  15 

1  85 


3  75 
8  90 

4  55 


Prloe  with 
Regular  Publlc-Schoo 

Price,  Journal. 

Child  Garden  $100  $2  35 

Missouri  School  Journal                        1  25  2  40 

♦North  American  Review,  New  York. . .  5  00  5  65 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  Boston....  2  50  3  65 

New  York  School  Journal,  New  York. .  2  50  3  90 

Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco             3  00  3  90 

Outing,  New  York   3  00  4  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York.. .  5  00  6  15 

Public  Opinion  ,  3  00  4  15 

Popular  Educator,  Boston                     1  00  2  40 

Review  of  Reviews  (new  subscribers) ...  2  50  3  65 

School  News                                           1  25  2  60 

Scientific  American,  New  York               4  00  4  40 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York                        3  00  4  15 

Teachers'  World                                  1  00  2  40 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee                 1  00  2  10 

Vidette                                               1  00  2  35 

Wide  Awake.  Boston                            2  40  3  65 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education            1  00  2  3.=> 

Virginia  School  Journal                         1  00  2  35 

♦Youths'  Companion  (new  subscribers)  1  75  2  85 

Work  and  Play                                    100  2  20 


♦Those  marked  with  a  *  will  not  give  discounts  on  renewals.       tTo  new  subscribers,  $2.50  for  both. 

If  you  want  more  than  one  of  the  above  publications,  you  can  order  any  number  you  wish, 
by  deducting  $1.50  from  the  club  price  given  opposite  each  publication,  except  one,  but  all  must 
be  sent  to  one  address.  We  can  allow  no  commission  on  other  publications  than  our  own,  nor 
can  we  send  specimens  of  them.    We  order  them  as  called  for,  paying  full  club  rates  for  them. 

Payment  for  club  rates  must  be  in  advance.^ 
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XIV  ADVERTISEMENTS.  iJ'dy,  1895 


THE  GREATEST  RAILROAD  ON  EARTH. 

Santa  Fe  Route. 

Teachers  and  others  goingto  National  Educational  Association  meeting  at  Denver,  in  July, 
should  remember  that  the  Santa  Fe  offers  as  low  rates  as  anybody  else,  with  better  service. 
Special  inducements  to  small  or  large  parties. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  and  free  Chair  Cars— Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  to 
Denver.  One  hundred  miles'  superb  view  of  Rocky  Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  Denver. 
Privilege  of  attending  Summer  School,  Colorado  Springs,  on  return  trip,  and  also  privilege  of 
using  another  line  returning. 

A  page  might  be  filled  with  the  briefest  possible  mention  of  the  scenery  along  our  lines 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Texas,  to  Denver.  Only  one  feature  will  be  mentioned:  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  Pueblo  and  Denver.  Every  foot  of  the  distance 
is  a  marvelous  panorama  of  peaks,  crags,  and  canons.  Either  the  traveler  sees  the  front  range 
to  the  left  and  only  a  few  miles  away,  red  and  ragged  in  the  glaring  morning  sun,  or,  north  of 
Colorado  Springs,  the  train  enters  a  spur  of  the  mountains  themselves,  and  all  these  wonders  are 
close  at  hand.  The  trip  here  is  in  broad  daylight.  Every  minute  a  new  picture — worthy  of 
Bierstadt  or  Moran — bursts  into  sight,  is  momentarily  projected,  and  fades  away. 

Low-rate  excursions  into  the  mountains  after  meeting  is  over.    For  descriptive  pamplets, 

address  ^  CHAHBERS,  415  Woolner  Bldg.,  Peoria,  III. 

Most  Picturesque  Line  to  Colorado. 


We  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  the 
charts  showing  fourteen  of  the  principal  build- 
ings of  the  world's  fair,  with  the  official  por- 
trait of  Columbus  in  the  center,  which  we  are 
selling  at  50  cents,  postpaid.  This  is  an  at- 
tractive chart,  lithographed  in  colors,  and 
mounted  on  stick  and  rollers;  size,  28x44 
inches.  No.  4^A  chart  mounted  on  rollers, 
44x28  inches,  showing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
exposition  grounds  and  buildings,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Columbus  surrounded  by  cuts  of  four- 
teen of  the  principal  buildings.  Beautifully 
colored.  Price,  60  cents.  Address  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Visitor  in  Lab:  *'What  are  all  the  boys  over 
in  the  corner  for?    They  seem  spell-bound." 

Chorus:  "No,  no;  we're  smeU-bound. — High 
School  Recovler. 


AN  ARCHITECT. 

A  young  woman  married  a  man  who  told 
her  he  was  an  "architect's  assistant."  She 
became  disconsolate  upon  discovering  next 
day  that  he  assisted  the  architect  by  carrying 
bricks  up  a  ladder  in  a  hod. 

A  public  school  which  does  not  possess  a 
good  map  of  the  state  is  equipped  almost  as 
poorly  as  one  without  a  dictionary,  and  not 
much  better  than  one  without  a  broom  or  a 
water-pail.  If  yours  is  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, write  at  once  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  They  can  sell  you  a  good  state 
map  for  very  little  money.    See  their  ad. 

He:  "Help  me  with  my  overcoat,  my  peach." 

She;  "I  am  not  your  peach,  but  your  lemon; 
and  if  you  want  lemon  aid,  you  know  what  you 
must  do."— FMeftc. 


